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Every  person  who  maliciously 
cuts,  defaces,  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Penal  Code  of  California, 


For  Reference 


1915,  Section  623. 


Not  to  be  taken  from  this  room 
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1967    75  CENTS 
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KICKING  DRUGS 

d  PERSONAL  MEMOIR 


he  Shrewdest  Man  in  the  Money  Market 


JY  GERALD  KREFETZ  AND  RUTH  MAROSSI 


Selling  Out  in  Poland 


iY  DAVID  HALBERSTAM 


Minneapolis  Is  Mega-town 


auss] 


LiYNES 


VTLLIE  MORRIS,  CHARLTO 


BURN,  JR.,  JOHN  DICKSON  CARR 


Keyed-up 
executives 
unwind  at 
Sheraton 


Not  on  your  life. 

Anybody  who  trav- 
els for  business  or 
pleasure  and  appre- 
ciates a  restful  over- 
night pause  is  wel- 
come to  unwind  at 
Sheraton. 

This  includes  keyed-up  show  people,  sec- 
retaries, doctors,  sales  trainees,  steward- 
esses, baseball  players,  agronomists,  pilots, 
tax  consultants  .  .  .  and,  of  course,  families. 

All  will  find  the  same  unwinding  ingre- 
dients that  demanding,  keyed-up  execu- 
tives enjoy  coast  to  coast:  Perfect  loca- 
tions, Free  Parking,  Family  Plan,  cheerful 
guest  rooms,  wonderful  meals,  carefree 
lounges,  thoughtful  service. 

Do  you  have  to  be  a  keyed-up  executive 
to  unwind  at  a  Sheraton  Hotel  or  Motor 
Inn? 

Next  trip,  come  see  for  yourself. 
(For  Insured  Reservations  at  Guaranteed 
Rates,  call  any  Sheraton.) 


Sheraton  Hotels  &  Motor  Inns 

140  coast  to  coast  in  the  US  in  Hawaii,  Canada,  Puerto  Rico,  Jamaica,  Venezuela,  Nassau,  and  /VA 
the  Middle  last  Opening  April '67  Corsica.  June '67  Manila,  Jul/  '67  Malta  Sheraton  Shaies  li^J 
listed  on  New  York  Stock  Lichange  Diners  Club,  Shell  Oil  Co  cards  honored  at  all  Sheraton  Hotels 


On  your  coming  vacate    ^atch  up  on  your  reading 

...through  a  trial  mer  the  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB 


355.  THE  DEATH  OF  A  PRESIDENT 

by  WILLIAM  MANCHESTER 

Charts  and  maps.  (Retail  price  $10) 
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CHOOSE 
ANY  THREE 

FOR  ONLY  $| 

1  HE  SUGGESTED  TRIAL:  YOU  SIMPLY  AGREE  TO 
BUY  THREE  ADDITIONAL  BOOKS  WITHIN  A  YEAR 


i 


346.  MADAME 
SARAH  by 
CORNELIA  OTIS 
SKINNFR.  PhotOS 

(Rec.  price  $6.95) 


3G3.  THE  EIGHTH 

DAY  by  THORNTON 
WILDER 

(Ret.  price  $6.95) 


nTON 


235. THE  SOURCE 

by  JAMES  A. 
MICHFNER.  IlluS. 

(Ret.  price  $7.95) 


327.  THE  SECRET  340.  EVERYTHING 

OF  SANTA  VITTORIA  BUT  MONEY  by 

by  ROBERT  CR1CHTON  SAM  LEVFNSON 

I  Ret.  price  $5.95)  (Ret.  price  $195) 


Games  People  Play 
by  Enc  Berne  M  0 


j  w 

343.  GAMES 
PEOPLE  PLAY  by 

ERIC  BERNE,  M.D. 

(Retail  price  $5) 


THE 


11G.  DISRAELI  by  358.  PAPER  LION 

KC1BIRT  BLAKE  by  GEORGE 

Illustrated  Plimpton.  Photos 

(Ret.  price  $12.50)  (Ret.  price  $5.95) 


365.  BEHIND  THE 
LINES-HANOI 

by  HARRISON  E. 
SALISBURY,  IlluS. 

(Ret.  price  $4.95) 


^  JCWI8UNTHER 


INSIDE 

SOUTH 
AMERICA 


348.  INSIDE  SOUTH  113.  THE  OPEN 

AMERICA  by  JOHN  HEART  by 

GUNTHE  R.  Maps  N.  AMOSOFF 

(Ret.  price  $7.95)  (Ret.  price  $4.95) 


366. THE  THOUSAND 
HOUR  DAY 

by  W.  S.  KUNIC7-AK 
(Ret.  price  $7.95) 


Nicolson 
DIARIES 


(TITERS 
ioso  k>;o 


Harold 
Niccison 

FHE  WAR 
YEARS  • 


194. THE 

AWAKENING  LAND 

3  novels  by 

CONRAD  RICHTER 

(Ret.  price  $7.95) 


357.  THE  GROUCHO    431.  THE  RISE 
LETTERS:  Letters  from  ANO  FALL  OF  THE 
and  to  Gtoucho  Marx    THIRD  REICH  by 
(Ret.  price  $1.95)     William  l.  shirfr 
(Ret.  price  $12.50) 


368.  HAROLD 
NICQLSON:  DIARIES 
AND  LETTERS  1930-39 

Vol.  I.  Edited  by 

NIGEL  N1COLSON 
Photographs 
(Ret.  price  $7.50) 


369.  HAROLD 
NICOLSON  THE 
WAR  YEARS  1939-45 

Vol.  II.  Edited  by 

NIGEL  NICOLSON 
Photographs 
(Ret.  price  $8.50) 


364.  CHICKEN 
INSPECTOR  NO.  23 

by  S.J.  PEKI  LMAN 

(Ret.  price  $1.95) 


a.  THE  MASK 
■  APOLLO  by 
vftY  RENAULT 
et.  price  $5.95) 


325.  THE  BIRDS 
FALL  DOWN  by 

REBECCA  WFST 

(Ret.  price  $5.95) 


126.  PAPA 

HEMINGWAY 

A  Peisonal  Memoir 

by  A.  E.  HOTCHNER 
Photographs 
(Ret.  price  $5.95) 


291.  IN  COLD 
BL000  by 

TRUMAN  CAPOTF 

(Ret.  price  $5.95) 


278. A  THOUSANO 

DAYS  h  ARTHUR  M. 
SCHLI  SINGER.  JR. 

1966  Pulitzer  Pure 
for  Biography 
(Retail  price  $9) 


110.  THE  LAST 
BATTLE  by 
CORNELIUS  RYAN 
Photos  and  maps 
(Ret.  price  $7.50) 


234.  THE  OXFORD 
HISTORY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

by  SAMUEL  ELIOT 
MORISON.  Illustrated 
(Ret.  price  $12.50) 


185.  STONEHENGE 
DECOOED  by 

GERALDS.  HAWKINS 
with  JOHN  B.  WHITE 
Illustrated 
(Ret.  price  $5.95) 


139.  ULYSSES 

by  JAMES  JOYCE 
Unabridged 
(Ret.  price  $6.95) 


BOOK-DIVIDENDS:  A  library-building  plan 
every  reading  family  should  know  about 


THE  EXPERIMENTAL  MEMBERSHIP 
suggested  here  will  not  only  prove, 
by  your  own  actual  experience,  how 
effectually  membership  in  the  Book-of- 
the-Month  Club  can  keep  you  from 
missing,  through  oversight  or  over- 
busyness,  books  you  fully  intend  to 
read;  it  will  also  demonstrate  another 
important  advantage:  Book-Dividends 
Through  this  unique  profit-sharing  sys- 
tem members  can  regularly  receive  valu- 
able library  volumes— at  a  small  fraction 
of  their  price,— simply  by  buying  books 
they  would  buy  even  if  they  were  not 
Club  members. 

If  you  continue  after  this  experi- 
mental membership,  you  will  earn,  for 


every  Club  Selection  or  Alternate  you 
buy,  a  Book-Dividend  Credit.  Each 
Credit,  upon  payment  of  a  nominal  sum, 
often  only  $1.00  or  $1 .50 —somewhat 
more  for  expensive  volumes— will  entitle 
you  to  a  valuable  Book-Dividend  which 
you  may  choose  from  over  a  hundred 
fine  library  volumes  and  sets  whose  re- 
tail prices  now  average  $7.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  most  economical  means  ever 
devised  for  building  a  well-rounded  per- 
sonal library.  Since  its  inauguration,  the 
almost  incredible  sum  of  $395,500,000 
worth  of  books  (retail  value)  has 
been  earned  and  received  by  Book- 
of  the- Month  Club  members 
through  this  unique  plan. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  Inc.  A67-7 
345  Hudson  Street,  New  York,  N  Y.  10014 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of-the-Month 
Club  and  send  me  the  three  volumes  whose  numbers  I  have 
Indicated  in  boxes  below,  billing  me  SI. 00  for  all  three  vol- 
umes. I  agree  to  purchase  at  least  three  additional  monthly 
Selections  or  Alternates  during  the  first  year  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. I  have  the  right  to  cancel  my  membership  any  time 
after  buying  these  three  books.  If  I  continue  alter  the  trial. 
I  will  earn  a  Book-Dividend  Credit  for  every  Selection — or 
Alternate — I  buy  under  the  system  described  at  left.  (A 
small  charge  is  added  to  all  book  shipments  to  cover  postage 
and  mailing  expense  I  please  note:  Occasionally  the  Club 
offers  a  Double  Selection,  two  books  at  a  special  combined 
price.  Such  purchases  are  counted  as  a  single  book  in  ful- 
filling the  membership  obligation. 

INDICATE  BY  NUMBER  THE  I  

THREE  BOOKS  YOU  WANT 


MR. 
MRS  j 
MISS 
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Only  the  Literary  Guild 
saves  you  40%  to  60%  on 
books  like  these 


mem 


CORE  VI DAL 


As  on  introduction,  choose 

ANY  FOUR 

of  these  43  best-sellers, 
reference  works,  even  sets 

ALL  for  H 


if  you  join  tho  Guild  now,  ant)  agree  to  accept  only 
four  selections  or  alternates  during  the  coming  year 


SNow 


167.  THE  ARRANGEMENT 
Ella  Kazan 

(Pub.  edition.  $6 ,95) 

40.  HOUSE  OF  CARDS 
Stanley  Ellin 

(Pub.  edition.  $5. 951 

53.  FATHERS,  Herbert 

Cold  (Publisher's 
edition,  $5 .05) 

134.  THE  HANDBOOK  OF 
PRESCRIPTION  DRUGS 
Richard  Burack.  Ml) 

(Pub  edition.  $4.95) 

246.  A  MOST  PRIVATE 
INTRIGUE,  Leo  Rosten 

(Pub.  edition.  $5  05) 

1S4.  THE  COMPLETE 
WORKS  OF  WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE 

2  volumes  count  as 
1  choice. 


269.  JOHN  FITZGERALO 
KENNEDY  ...  AS  WE 
REMEMBER  HIM 

(Pub.  edition,  $14. 05, 

115.  THE  FIXER 
Bernard  Malamud 

(Publisher's 
edition,  $5-75) 

5.  Milton  Cross' 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF 
GREAT  COMPOSERS 
S.  THEIR  MUSIC 

2  volumes  count  as 
1  choice.  (Publish- 
er's edition,  $6.95) 

72.  THE  VIKING  BOOK 
OF  POETRY.  2  volumes 
count  as  1  choice. 
(Not  available  in 
Canada) 

68.  THE  PASTE  POT 
MAN,  Edwin  Lanham 

IPub.  edition,  $5  95) 


361.  TRE8LINKA 
Jean-Francois  Steiner 

(Pub.  ed.,  $5  95) 

36  A  NIGHT  OF 
WATCHING,  Elliott 
Arnold  (Publisher's 
edition.  $5  95) 

117. THE  DOUBLEOAY 
BOOK  OF  INTERIOR 
DECORATING,  Albert 
Kornfeld  (Publisher's 
edition,  $11.95) 

219.  THE  MURDERERS 
AMONG  US,  Simon 
Wiesenthal  (Pub- 
lisher's edition,  $5  95) 

327.  WINSTON  S. 
CHURCHILL:  YOUTH 
1874-1900,  Randolph 
S.  Churchill 

(Pub.  edition,  $10 .00) 


183.  WASHINGTON, 
D.C.,  Core  Vidal 

(Pub.  edition,  $6.95) 

31.  LA  VIDA 
Oscar  Lewis 

(Pub.  ed.,  $10.00) 

78.  THE  WALKING 
STICK,  Winston 
Craharn  (Pub 
edition,  $4  95) 

341.  CAPABLE  OF 
HONOR,  Allen  Drury 

(Pub.  edition,  $5  95) 

67.  GO  TO  THE 
WIDOW-MAKER 

James  Jones 

(Pub.  ed..  $7.50) 

364  MOONSHINE 
LIGHT,  MOONSHINE 
BRIGHT,  William 
Price  Fox  (Pub. 
edition.  $5  95) 


123.  THE  CHOSEN 
Chaim  Potok 

(Pub.  edition,  $4  95) 

102. THE  BOSTON 
STRANGLER 
Ceroid  Frank 

(Pub.  edition,  $5  95) 

28.  THE  FAMILY 
TREASURY  OF 
CHILDREN'S  STORIES 

2  volumes  count  as 
1  choice.  (Publish- 
er's  edition,  $6.95) 

201.  THE  PASSOVER 
PLOT,  Dr.  Hugh  J. 
Schon6eld  (Pub 
edition,  $4.95) 

77.  WHEN  SHE  WAS 
GOOD,  Philip  Roth 

(Publisher's 
edition,  $5.95) 


362  VARIETY  OF 
MEN,  C.  P.  Snow 

(Pub  edition.  $5  95) 

9.  DUE  TO  CIRCUM- 
STANCES BEYOND 
OUR  CONTROL  .  .  . 
Fred  W.  Friendly 

(Pub  edition.  $6  95) 


365.  THE  HORRORS 
OF  LOVE,  jean 
Dutourd  (Pub. 
edition,  $6  95) 


222.  TALES  OF 
MANHATTAN 

Louis  Auchincloss 

(Pub  edition,  $4  95) 


111.  THE  THING 
OF  IT  IS  .  .  . 
William  Coldman 

(Pub  ed.,  $J.9S) 


13.  BY-LINE:  ERNEST 
HEMINGWAY.  Edited 
by  William  White 

(Pub  ed..  $8 .95) 

63.  THE  COUNTRY 
TEAM,  Robin  Moore 

(Publisher's 
edition.  $5  95) 


11.  AN  EXPENSIVE 
PLACE  TO  DIE 
Len  Deighton 

(Pub  edition,  $4.95) 


60.  MORE  LIVES 
THAN  ONE,  Charles 
brace len  Flood 

(Pub  edition,  $4.95) 

210.  COMPLETE 
STORIES  AND  POEMS 
OF  EDGAR  ALLAN  POE 

(Pub.  edition,  $5.95) 


6.  THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF  BERTRANO 
RUSSELL  (Publisher's 
edition,  $7.95) 

2.  HAMMOND'S  CONTEM- 
PORARY WORLD  ATLAS 

(Pub.  edition.  $7.95) 

107.  ALL  MEN  ARE 
LONELY  NOW 

Francis  Clifford 

(Pub.  ed  ,  $4.95) 

147.  PORTRAIT  OF  A 
PRESIDENT,  William 
Manchester  (Pub. 
edition,  $5.95) 

179.  THE  JURY  RETURNS 
Louis  Nizer 

(Pub.  edition,  $6.95) 

171.  ROSEMARY'S  BABY 

Ira  Levin  (Publisher's 
edition,  $4  95) 


Perhaps  you  have  noticed  how  many  of  today's  best-sellers  are 
Literary  Guild  books.  But,  you  may  not  have  realized  that  mem- 
I  bers  get  these  books  as  soon  as  published  —  and  are  guaranteed 
savings  of  40%  to  60%  on  every  book  they  want. 

In  recent  months,  for  example,  members  were  offered  The  Ar- 
rangement for  $3.50  instead  of  $6.95  in  the  publisher's  edition, 
Rosemary's  Baby  for  $2.95  instead  of  $4.95,  The  Autobiography  o/ 
Bertrand  Russell  for  $4.50  instead  of  $7.95. 

Being  first  to  enjoy  the  newest  best-sellers  at  savings  like  these 
is  a  continuing  benefit  of  Literary  Guild  membership.  Months  be- 
fore publication,  Guild  editors  contract  for  the  books  which  in  their 
judgment  will  be  most  widely  discussed  and  enjoyed  — from  among 
thousands  of  manuscripts  submitted  by  leading  publishers.  Hand- 
some Guild  editions  are  then  printed  in  large,  economical  press 
runs  which  make  possible  the  savings  to  members. 

Coming  selections  are  described  before  publication  in  the  Guild's 
free  monthly  Preview.  As  a  member,  you  need  accept  only  four 
books  during  the  coming  year,  out  of  the  20  or  more  offered  each 
month.  For  every  four  you  buy,  you  may  choose  a  free  bonus  book. 

Why  not  begin  enjoying  the  many  benefits  of  Guild  membership 
by  taking  advantage  of  this  introductory  offer  right  now?  Send  no 
money.  Just  mail  the  coupon. 

NOTE--  Guild  editions  are  sometimes  reduced  in  size,  but  texts  are  full-length  —  not  a  word  is  cutt 

LITERARY  GUILD  OF  AMERICA,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  11530 


Literary  Guild  of  America,  Inc. 

Dept.  77-HAX,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  11530 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  trial  member  of  the  Literary  Guild  and  send  me 
the  FOUR  books  or  sets  whose  numbers  I  have  printed  in  the  four  boxes 
at  right.  Bill  me  only  $1  plus  sh.pping  and  handling  for  all  four.  If  not 
delighted,  I  may  return  them  in  10  days  and  this  membership  will  be 
canceled 

I  do  not  need  to  accept  a  book  every  month  —  only  as  few  as  tour  a 
year  —  and  may  resign  any  time  after  purchasing  four  books.  All  selec- 
tions and  alternates  will  oe  described  to  me  in  advance  In  the  Guild's 
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Letters 


NO  APOLOGIES 

Because  of  the  special  nature  of  this  exchange  between  Ralph  Ellison 
and  Norman  Podhoretz,  we  have  devoted  the  entire  July  Letters  column 
to  it.  "Harper's"  continues,  however,  to  welcome  readers'  comments.  In 
general,  short  letters  stand  the  best  chance  of  publication;  and  all  letters 
may  be  cut  to  some  extent.  Comments  on  articles  in  this  issue  will  appear 
in  the  September  "Harper's." 


Mr.  Ellison  writes: 

What  can  I  say  to  Mr.  Podhoretz?* 
He's  so  hair-triggered  of  tongue,  so 
ubiquitous,  so  avid  of  controversy, 
short  of  memory,  and  disingenuously 
obtuse;  so  frequently  up  in  some- 
body's face  demanding  apologies, 
creating  sad  feelings  of  needless 
abhorrence;  putting  down  the  down 
and  buttering  up  the  up.  So  what  ever 
can  I  reply  to  Mr.  Podhoretz  when  he 
says  that  "not  a  single  word  has  ap- 
peared in  [Commentary]  that  any  re- 
motely responsible  l  eader  could  char- 
acterize as  an  apology  for  segrega- 
tion"? Either  he  thinks  that  the  rec- 
ord will  disappear  beneath  the  sheer 
pitch  and  boldness  of  his  outcry,  or 
that  I'd  be  too  intimidated  to  use  it. 
He  should  live  so  long! 

My  memory  being  not  so  short  as 
his  (and  my  idea  of  responsibility 
somewhat  different),  I  am  reminded 
that  back  in  1  !>(>.''.  Podhoretz  relieved 
himself  in  Commentary  of  a  rather 
flamboyant  essay  entitled  "My  Negro 

-  Sec  the  letter  by  Norman  Podhoretz, 
editor  of  Commentary,  in  Harper's  (May 
1967),  discussing  an  interview  with 
Ralph  Ellison  ("A  Very  Stern  Disci- 
pline," Harpers,  March).  Mr.  Podhoretz 
wrote  : 

"Ralph  Ellison's  statement  that  'some 
of  the  Commentary  writers'  are  among 
the  'new  apologists  for  segregation'  is  a 
calumnious  falsehood.  In  the  past  few 
years,  Commentary  has  published  many 
articles  expressing  various  points  <>f 
view  on  the  problems,  strategies,  and 
prospects  of  the  civil-rights  movement. 
But  not  a  single  word  has  appeared  in 
the  magazine  that,  any  remotely  respon- 
sible reader  COUld  characterize  as  an 
apology  for  segregation.  There  is  only 
one  apology  relevant  here:  the  one  Mr. 
Ellison  owes  to  the  many  contributors  to 
Commentary  who  have  struggled  to  en- 
gage in  serious  critical  discourse  on  is- 
sues which  have  so  often  been  blurred 
by  just  such  irresponsible  statements  as 
Mr.  Ellison  has  now  allowed  himself." 

Harpi  r's  Magazine,  -Inly  1967 


Problem— And  Ours."  Examining 
some  of  the  emotional  elements  in  the 
civil-rights  movement— and  his  rela- 
tionship to  it— he  evoked  the  Brooklyn 
of  his  childhood  and  his  conflicts  with 
certain  Negro  boys  whom  he'd  en- 
countered there. 

Addressed  broadly  to  white  intel- 
lectuals, the  piece  carried  a  note  ex- 
plaining that  the  views  expressed 
therein  were  "strictly"  Podhoretz's 
own  and  were  not  to  be  identified  with 
Commentary  nor  with  the  American 
Jewish  Committee,  its  sponsoring 
organization.  This,  since  Podhoretz 
was  the  editor  of  the  magazine,  I  read 
as  a  cue  to  gird  myself  for  a  rigorous 
bout  of  psychological  and  emotional 
dissociation,  and  I  tried,  more  or  less 
successfully,  to  comply.  So  much  so 
that  even  today  I  try  to  distinguish 
between  Commentary,  the  views  of 
its  editor,  and  those  of  its  contribu- 
tors; and  here  I  must  beg  my  readers 
to  do  likewise. 

Under  the  aegis  of  a  quotation 
from  .lames  Baldwin  on  love,  hate, 
duty,  and  the  "racial  nightmare," 
Podhoretz  described  the  Negro  boys 
as  graceful  athletes,  dirty  fighters, 
terrorists,  robbers,  poor  students,  and 
haters  and  humiliators  of  the  little 
Norman.  He  saw  them  as  a  major 
source  of  the  ambivalent,  hate-envy- 
fear  snarl  of  emotions  which  so 
colored  his  adult  attitude  toward 
Negroes  as  to  make  him  "despair  of 
the  present  push  toward  integration." 
Widely  discussed  in  certain  intellec- 
tual circles,  his  essay  survives  as  a 
frequently  advertised  "Commentary 

Report." 

At  the  time  I  questioned  Podhoretz's 
framing  of  his  case,  especially  the 
motivational  role  of  the  Negro  boys. 
For  as  I  saw  such  affairs,  it  is  usually 
some  member  of  his  own  group  who 
gives  a  boy  his  first  lumps,  not  an 
outsider.  Thus  it  was  probably  some 
forgotten  Jewish  kid  who  initiated 


Norman  into  the  harsh  arts  of  street 
and  schoolyard  violence.  Just  as  it  was 
probably  a  Negro  kid,  not  some  white 
boy,  who  knocked  the  first  hickey  on 
the  sensitive  head  of  James  Baldwin, 
whose  vehement  statements  and  elo- 
quent writings  sparked  Norman's 
eruption  into  public  confession  and 
self -probing,  and  to  whose  question- 
able proposition,  "all  Negroes  hate 
whites,"  Podhoretz  added  his  own 
equally  dubious  corollary,  "All  Amer- 
ican whites  .  .  .  are  sick  in  their  feel- 
ings about  Negroes." 

It  was  baffling  that  one  so  sensitive 
to  the  implications  of  the  obscene  out- 
rages in  Germany  should  use  Baldwin 
as  his  "authority"  on  such  a  delicate 
matter  involving  other  millions  of 
people,  but  I  viewed  it  as  yet  another 
instance  of  that  gross  overestimatioii 
of  the  powers  of  eloquence  of  which 
literary  intellectuals  are  sometimes 
guilty.  I  myself  could  no  more  believe 
that  "all"  Negroes  hated  whites  than 
I  could  believe  that  all  Jews  hated 
Negroes  simply  because  Norman 
wished  to  give  voice  to  his  personal 
ambivalence.  Nor  could  I  accept  the 
facile  inflation  of  his  subjective  emo- 
tions into  the  inclusive  "Ours"  of  his 
title. 

But  granting  Norman  his  account 
of  his  childhood  and  early  sorrows,  it 
seemed  possible,  nevertheless,  that  the 
Negro  lads  (like  Baldwin's  whites) 
had  felt  a  more  personal  motivation 
than  that  of  engaging  in  random  acts 
of  racial  violence.  For  instance,  noth- 
ing provokes  an  inarticulate  boy  to 
wrath  so  quickly  as  a  little  fellow  who 
is  a  bit  too  quick  and  clever  with  his 
tongue,  and  here  Norman  certainly 
qualified.  But  even  if  I  were  mistak- 
en, it  was  possible  that  the  boys  had 
rendered,  unwittingly,  a  service  to  let- 
ters which,  unfortunately,  is  seldom 
accomplished  by  the  type  of  intellec- 
tual violence  in  which  Norman  seemed 
passionately  engaged.  Perhaps  viewed 
philosophically  those  cruel  lads  might 
even  have  punched  Norman  and 
Jimmy  toward  an  accelerated  de- 
velopment of  their  verbal  powers, 
and  if  those  early  head-whippings  did 
indeed  contribute  to  their  celebrated 
eloquence  I,  for  one,  was  glad. 

Considering  the  delicate  intricacy 
of  Negro  American-Jewish  relation- 
ships, however,  it  was  unfortunate 
that  those  young  Negroes  hadn't  con- 
sidered the  possibility  that  in  rough- 
ing up  a  young  Brooklyn  intellectual- 
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ACROSS 

I.  Rabbit  or  knockout 

6.  Florida  city 

it.  Hollywood  statue 

n.  Command 

13.  Man's  first  name,  Ponce's  last  name 

14.  The  spirit  of  . 

16.  Kiss  Me_  ,. 

17.  Printed  persuaders 

18.  Couples 


20.  Non-u omen 

21.  Railway  stations 

23.  Sherlock  Holmes'  Baker  St. 
2c.  Girl's  name 

28.  How  many  Arabian  nights? 

29.  Metal 

31.  Bends  over 
jc.  A  limb 
$8.  Hurt 
39-  Female  deer 


41 .  To  judge 

43.  FXX 

44.  The  Jones  and  the  Sawyer  boy 
4c.  Mr.  Stevenson 

47.  A  Hat  cap  tor  men  or  women 

48.  Cowboy  circus 

49.  Baked,  lima,  or  jelly  

DOWN 

1 .  White  bear 

2 .  Second-hand 

3.  Sergeants 

4.  Tin  container 

c.  Sixty  minutes  (Abbr.) 

6.  U.  S.  State  (Abbr.) 

7.  Annoy 

8.  First  man 

9.  To  allot 

10.  Girl's  name 
14.  Solt  drink 

ic.  Into  the  valley  ol  death  rode  the. 
t8 .  Entries  of  debt 
19 .  Pri\  ates  have  one 

21 .  God  (Spanish) 

22 .  Gentlemen 
2  j .  Voting  age 
24.  XX 

26.  Preposition 

27.  In  grammar,  an  article 
30.  Flectronic  eye 

}2.  Killer's  license  number 

33.  Gold  (Spanish) 

34.  Lies  dow n 

36.  Do  over 

37.  Canasta  term 

39.  The  dumb  girl 

40.  A  portent 

42.  Girl's  name 
44.  Golf  term 

46.  Downing  St.  address 

47.  Ammunition  tor  toy  gun 
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to-be  they  were  guaranteeing  his 
growing  up  to  balance  the  score  by 
throwing  his  typewriter  at  the  whole 
unsuspecting  Negro  people.  Yes,  but 
what  would  be  their  reaction  if  as 
adults  they,  perchance,  had  become 
readers  of  Commentary?  If  as  in  the 
old  days  they  were  moved  to  wrath, 
I  hoped,  truly,  that  they'd  throw 
whatever  it  was  they  might  be  throw- 
ing—counter-confessions, epithets,  or 
just  plain  junk— not  at  a  whole  people, 
but  at  dear  Norman. 

So  that  now  I  find  it  downright  ex- 
asperating that  today's  editor  of  a 
respected  journal  of  opinion,  a  journal 
noted  for  its  controversies  and  spon- 
sored by  a  group  justly  proud  of  its 
tradition  of  dissent,  should  make  such 
phony  demands  of  another  writer. 
Indeed,  Podhoretz  has  comported 
himself  with  such  princely  imperious- 
ness  that  if  I  weren't  an  old  Norman 
watcher,  I'd  swear  he  was  William  F. 
Buckley,  Jr.!  I  make  a  passing  refer- 
ence to  "some  contributors"  to  Com- 
mentary (I  kindly  refrained  from 
mentioning  names  >  and  he  attacks  me 
as  having  stated  a  "calumnious  false- 
hood," then  he  proceeds  to  demand 
an  apology ! 

And  for  what  ? 

For  having  a  negative  opinion  ! 

And  to  whom  apologize? 

Why,  to  the  "many  cont  ributors"  to 
Commentary  who  have  done  so  forth 
and  so  on!  What  a  proprietary  atti- 
tude to  exhibit  toward  writers  who 
are  not  only  published  elsewhere,  but 
many  of  whom  arc  authors  of  books. 
Norman  could  have  at  least  wailed 
until  those— if  any— whose  hats  were 
made  hot  had  done  theh\own  yelling. 
But  then,  perhaps,  it's  his  own  hat 
t  bat's  on  fire. 

When  Podhoretz's  confession  of  his 
near-compulsive  hatred  for  Negroes 
appeared,  I  didn't  like  it.  Worse,  I 
suspected  that  much  of  it  was  mere 
titillation,  an  effort  to  outposture 
Baldwin;  the  histrionics  of  one  sud- 
denly made  bold  enough,  and  safe 
enough,  to  express  attitudes  which  lie 
felt  he  had  "earned  the  righl  as  a 
child  to  feel."  Yet,  since  I  had  known 
at  first  hand  the  deadly  racial  hatred 
of  those  who  maim  and  kill  and  cas- 
trate, I  felt  that  until  old  Norman  got 
around  to  advocating  such  measures, 
I'd  have  to  keep  an  eye  on  him  but  had 
no  cause  for  undue  alarm.  Indeed,  it 
was  useful  to  have  his  confession  on 
record. 


LETTERS 

Despite  my  displeasure,  however,  it 
never  occurred  to  me  to  ask  him  to 
apologize.  Nor  did  I  scream  out  at  his 
insistence  that  the  Negro  American's 
past  is  "a  stigma,  his  color  ...  a 
stigma,  and  his  vision  of  the  future 
is  the  hope  of  erasing  the  stigma  by 
making  it  disappear  as  a  fact  of  con- 
sciousness"—even  though  I  saw  these 
statements  as  essentially  racist  in 
their  assumptions.  (If  these  be  the 
convictions  of  a  friendly  liberal  intel- 
lectual, how  then  do  we  Negroes 
identify  our  enemies?)  Regretfully,  I 
didn't  yell  even  at  his  proposal  that 
the  solution  to  the  religio-racial- 
cultural  conflict  involving  white  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic  Americans,  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic  Negro  Americans, 
and  black  and  white  Jewish  Ameri- 
cans, lay  in  the  "assimilation"  of  my 
own  people.  Yet  I  find  this  more  than 
enough  to  .justify  my  reference  to 
segregationist  apologetics.  For  to  my 
thinking  it  is  the  most  segregationist 
nonsolution  of  all— as  anyone  can  tes- 
tify who  knows  something  of  the  fate 
of  babies  born  to  Jewish  girls  of 
Negro  youths,  even  though  many  who 
speak  so  fulsomely  of  the  state  of  the 
Negro  family  seldom  speak  or  write 
of  it.  Perhaps  there  is  a  fate  worse 
than  being  born  into  a  Negro  family 
after  all ;  or  than  being  born  the  child 
of  a  Negro  mother  by  a  Jewish  father, 
for  here  at  least  the  patterns  of  the 
\Tegro  family  make  a  place  for  the 
offspring  of  the  unwed  mother. 

But  no,  I  said  not  a  word.  I  felt  that 
Norman's  essay  was  most  intimately 
a  matter  of  one  Jewish  intellectual 
addressing  himself  to  ot  hers,  and  t  hat 
the  piece  had  the  virtue  of  bringing 
to  the  surface  attitudes  that  were 
chronically  in  need  of  public  scrutiny. 
Therefore,  I  was  grateful  to  discover 
in  the  three  sections  of  read;')-  re- 
sponse which  followed  enough  dis- 
senting opinions  to  reassure  me  that 
not  all  Commentary  readers  were  tak- 
en in,  either  by  Norman's  histrionics 
or  his  t hinking. 

Since  Podhoretz  has  characterized 
me  as  "irresponsible,"  let  me  be, 
henceforth,  responsible  by  informing 
him  that  as  the  editor  of  a  leading 
magazine  of  intellectual  opinion  he 
operates,  insofar  as  Negro  Americans 
are  concerned,  from  a  position  of 
privileged  sanct nary. 

Sanchiary,  in  that  he  holds  sway 
within  an  intellectually  powerful  sub- 
community  from  which  theories  and 


are  ceaselessly  projected  into  the 
larger  communities  of  government 
and  education— usually  without  bene- 
fit of  those  necessary  modifications, 
correctives,  and  dissents  (other  than 
when  the  subject  is  anti-Semitism 
among  Negroes)  which  Negro  Amer-  I 
icans  might  have  to  offer. 

Privileged,  because  such  ideas,  the- 
ories, opinions  as  are  fomented  there 
are  accepted  by  many  whites  as  au- 
thoritative; while  the  Negro  com- 
munity has,  for  the  most  part,  neither 
knowledge  of  those  who  elect  them- 
selves interpreters  of  the  Negro  pre- 
dicament, nor  of  the  source  from 
whence  many  of  the  opinions  affect- 
ing Negro  welfare  issue  forth.  It  is 
further  privileged  because  most 
Negro  intellectuals  are  extremely  re- 
luctant to  offend  their  Jewish  allies 
and  so  keep  silent.  Nevertheless,  ! 
Negroes  do  feel  the  effects  of  those 
interpretations  and  misinterpreta- 
t  ions  and  the  young  men  who  inspired 
my  Harper's  interview  were  no  less  j 
interested  in  the  makers  of  Jewish  I 
opinion  than  in  the  lessons  which  they 
might  hope  to  learn  from  the  ex- 
amples of  Jewish  American  writers. 
(Incidentally,  it  will  be  noted  that  in 
answering  them  I  referred  to  "North- 
ern liberals"  and  that  as  a  constant 
reader  I  know  that  not  all  contribu- 
tors to  Commentary  are  Jews.,) 

In  Podhoretz's  eyes  I  am  irrespon- 
sible for  seeing  segregationist  apolo- 
getics in  the  writing  of  some  of  his 
contributors;  in  my  own  I  am  irre-  i 
sponsible  in  failing  to  give  my  young 
interviewers  a  detailed  account  of 
why  they  should  keep  Norman's  sector  ! 
of  the  intellectual  community  under 
constant  and  vigilant  surveillance. 
Nor  did  I  point  out  that  as  Negro 
American  intellectuals  they  have  the 
responsibility  of  insisting  that  our 
complex  reality  be  recognized  when- 
ever and  wherever  intellectuals  en-  ' 
gage  in  those  heady  and  reductive 
abstractions  which  not  only  do  it  vio- 
lence but  also  betray  the  broader 
struggle  for  a  just  society. 

Moreover,  I  should  have  reminded 
my  interviewers  that  they  have  few 
responsibilities  greater  than  that  of 
stirring  up  the  oftimes  stale  atmos- 
phere of  self-congratulation  in  which 
many  white  intellectuals  carry  on  their 
discussion  of  the  Negroes'  relation- 
ship to  the  larger  society.  Extremes  ' 
of  opinion  are  most  likely  to  collide— 
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A  briefing  on  the  role  played  by  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories.  One  of  a  series. 


Man  has  always  studied  the  heavens. 
He  has  photographed,  measured,  and 
recorded.  Yet,  for  all  his  efforts,  his 
knowledge  was  limited  to  what  he 
could  learn  from  beams  of  light. 

Then,  in  1931,  a  researcher  at  Bell 
Telephone  Laboratories  caught  a 
glimpse  of  something  more. 

He  was  Karl  G.  Jansky,  a  young 
engineer  fresh  out  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  His  first  assignment- 
in  1928- was  to  track  down  the 
sources  of  radio  noises  which  inter- 
fere with  overseas  and  ship-to-shore 
communications. 

Jansky  began  listening  for  these 
noises  with  the  finest  equipment  then 
available.  He  modified  a  standard  low- 
noise  receiver  and  designed  some  addi- 
tional pieces  himself.  The  "ear"  of  his 
ng-erected  at  I  Iolmdel,  New  Jersey 
-was  a  100-foot-long  rotatable  direc- 
tional antenna  adapted  from  a  Bell 
System  design  then  used  in  Long  Dis- 
tance telephone  service. 

Discovers  Strange  Noise 

Jansky  swung  his  antenna  through  a 
complete  circle  every  20  minutes 
Gradually  he  realized  that  the  "noise" 
he  had  been  studying  was  really  three 
noises:  one  from  local  thunderstorms, 
another  from  distant  thunderstorms,' 
and  a  mysterious  "steady  hiss  static." 

Jansky  concentrated  on  this  hiss. 
He  round  that  its  source  drifted  across 
the  sky,  that  it  came  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Sagittarius,  part  of  which  is 
shown  in  the  picture  to  the  left  In 

S1.ndlrf^i0n' t00'  lay  the  center  of  the 
Milky  Way,  our  galaxy.  After  several 
years  of  work,  Janskv  was  able  to 
confirm  that  the  galactic  center  was 
indeed  the  source  of  the  hiss. 

He  thus  gave  the  world  a  new  view 
of  the  skies  and  a  whole  new  science: 
radio  astronomy. 


Radio  Versus  Light 

Light -a  kind  of  radio  signal,  but  at 
extremely  high  frequencies-has  cer- 
tain limitations.  It  is  obscured  by 
clouds  and  the  sun  is  so  bright  that 
little  else  is  seen  in  the  daytime  sky. 
Radio  astronomy  knows  no  such 
problems. 

It  was  World  War  II  that  sparked 
today's  widespread  interest  in  radio 
astronomy.  Radio  communications, 
detection,  and  guidance  mushroomed' 
When  cosmic  noises  interfered,  scien- 
tists remembered  Janskv's  findings 
and  became  familiar  with  his  con- 
cepts. After  the  war,  newly  developed 
sensitive  antennas  and  receivers  be- 
came available  and  radio  astronomy 
became  a  major  science. 


Karl  Jansky  with  an  early  antenna.  When 
he  aimed  it  at  the  center  of  the  Milky 
Way,  he  heard  a  peculiar  kind  of  hissing 
static.  6 

Now  there  are  well-equipped  cen- 
ters throughout  the  world.  In  the 
United  States  they  number  in  the 
dozens;  the  largest  is  the  National 


Radio  Astronomy  Observatory  at 
Green  Bank,  West  Virginia. 

Earth's  Galaxy  Now  Visible 

Radio  astronomy  allows  us  to  "see"  for 
the  first  time  the  major  portion  of  our 
own  galaxy  .  .  .  once  obscured  by  in- 
terstellar dust  and  gas.  It  has  led  to 
the  identification  of  a  new  class  of 
galaxy-like  objects  called  "Quasars" 
(quasi  stellar  radio  sources)  by  the 
powerful    radio   signals   they  emit. 
C  Hue  stars-other  than  our  own  sun 
-are  too  distant  to  be  detected  in 
their  normal  state  by  radio.)  And  it 
has  enabled  us  to  make  a  radio  map 
of  the  skies  much  as  the  ancients  did 
lor  visible  celestial  bodies. 

Radio  astronomy  may  have  pro- 
vided a  clue  to  the  history  of  the 
universe  by  discovering  Cassiopeia  A 
an  exploded  star  shrouded  in  lumi- 
nous gas.  Bell  Laboratories  sc.cntists 
receiving  its  noise  in  1964,  found - 
as  had  Jansky-an  unexpected  signal 
I  nnceton  Universitv  phvsicists  had 
predicted  such  a  signal;  they  suspect 
it  is  a  remnant  of  ten-billion-vear  old 
heat.  If  so,  this  means  that  the  uni- 
verse was  once  a  vastly  smaller  "fire- 
ball. 

A  Classic  Discovery 

_  The  story  of  Karl  Janskv's  discovery 
is  a  classic  example  of  an  important 
aspect  of  science.  Jansky  did  not  set 
out  to  "invent"  radio  astronomy.  His 
real  problem  was  to  investigate  and 
try  to  overcome  the  static  that  often 
interfered  with  long  distance  radio 
communications. 

But  his  inquiring  mind  perceived  a 
new  and  unexplained  phenomenon 
hidden  in  a  mass  of  data.  By  recog- 
nizing its  importance,  fanskv  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  man's  store 
of  knowledge,  quite  apart  from  the 
solution  to  his  original  problem 
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and  most  disastrously— in  just  such 
intellectual  vacuums  as  are  created 
when  issues  of  democracy  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  absence  of  Negro  Amer- 
ican opinion,  or  in  disregard  of  pos- 
sible Negro  dissent. 

It  is  amazing  how  often  white 
liberals,  possessing  little  firsthand 
knowledge  of  any  area  of  the  society 
other  than  their  own,  eagerly  presume 
to  interpret  Negro  life  while  ignoring 
their  primary  obligation  as  intellec- 
tuals— which  is  to  know  what  they  are 
talking  about.  Evoke  "the  Negro"  and. 
presto!  provincial  boys,  who  are  far 
less  knowledgeable  or  worldly  than 
Negro  waiters  or  Jazz  musicians,  sud- 
denly become  men  of  high  culture  and 
profound  insight.  Through  some  mys- 
tique of  whiteness  they  are  endowed 
with  an  instant  knowledge  and  claim 
an  objectivity  and  completeness  of 
vision  which  they've  neither  earned 
nor  been  intellectually  honest  enough 
to  admit  they  don't  possess.  Instead, 
like  absentee  owners  of  tenement 
buildings,  thev  exploit  the  abstract 
sociological  '  Negro"  as  a  facile  means 
of  getting  ahead  in  the  world.  Worse, 
when  decked  out  in  the  trimmings  of 
social  science,  their  nonsense  some- 
times catches  the  eye  of  powerful 
politicians  seeking  accurate  data  on 
social  reality,  and  then  the  whole  na- 
tion suffers. 

My  own  Negro  American  experi- 
ence has  taught  me  to  acknowledge 
the  sac-redness  and  inwardness  of  the 
experience  of  other  groups  as  they 
define  it,  and  1  insist  that  members  of 
those  groups  respect  the  sacred ness 
and  inwardness  of  my  own,  and  that 
they  recognize  my  righLto  define  it, 
glorify  it,  affirm  it,  criticize  it— even 
though  to  them  it  seems  wrapped  in 
the  blackest  of  mysteries.  I  must 
insist,  because  such  regard  for  others 
is  seldom  reciprocated  when  the 
Negro  American's  sense  of  his  own 
reality  is  in  question.  Charity  fails 
and  empathy  is  wanting  and  contempt 
shows  through  the  most  benevolent 
gestures.  As  can  be  seen  most  dramat- 
ically in  the  defensive  reaction  to 
the  Negro  response  to  the  subject  of 
a  recent  Commentary  article,  "The 
Moynihan  Report." 

Much  hand-wringing  was  occa- 
sioned by  Negro  rejection  of  Moyni- 
han's  theory  that  the  major  source  of 
Negro  social  difficulty  is  the  Negro 
family.  But  it  seems  to  me  futile  (and 
arrogant  I  to  blame  Negroes  for  re- 
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jecting  a  solution  based  on  what  they 
consider  derogatory  assumptions 
.(bout  themselves.  For  not  only  do  they 
know  that  the  American  family  as  a 
whole  is  in  grave  trouble;  it  was  as 
though  they  were  being  told  that 
their  social  salvation  depended  upon 
their  accepting  Mr.  Moynihan's  the- 
ory. Thus  many  Negroes  felt  that  they 
were  being  bribed  to  accept  a  nega- 
tive and  damaging  image  of  them- 
selves which  in  terms  of  self-regard 
it  was  their  triumph  to  have  rejected 
even  under  the  repression  of  slavery. 
They  also  found  it  intriguing  that  be- 
fore the  report  was  released  it  was 
leaked  to  various  reporters  and  con- 
jured with  in  an  effort  to  elect  Mr. 
Moynihan  to  the  New  York  City 
Council.  So  now,  having  refused 
further  to  burden  their  children  with 
this  money-baited  psychological  hand- 
icap, they  are  criticized  for  not  be- 
ing materialistic  enough-while  Pat 
Moynihan  is  regarded  as  a  rejected 
savior  who  but  for  the  wrong-headed- 
ness  (if  Negro  leaders  (  many  of  whom 
come  from  just  such  broken  families 
that  were  the  focus  of  his  theory) 
could  have  brought  about  the  social 
millennium. 

Fortunately,  while  the  hand-wring- 
ing proceeds  the  politicians  have  got- 
ten  the  message.  They  see,  despite 
Mr.  Moynihan's  worthy  intentions, 
that  there  is  no  better  evidence  of  the 
fatal  political  daw  in  the  report  than 
the  very  fact  that  Negroes  rejected  it 
so  resoundingly. 

It  would  seem  that  negative  as- 
sumptions concerning  Negroes  lead 
inevitably  to  segregationist  apolo- 
getics. Bar  Negroes  from  the  full  play 
of  the  intellect  and  imagination  and 
from  the  charity  of  the  heart  and  you 
end  up  like  Podhoretz,  disturbed  over 
the  possibility  that  a  Negro  might 
move  next  door  and  then  into  your 
daughter's  bed— whether  he  finds  her 
attractive  or  not,  or  whether  shi  finds 
him  acceptable  or  not.  Or,  if  you  are 
a  social  scientist  like  Mr.  Nathan 
Glazer,  you  end  up  using  the  putative 
"objectivity"  of  social  science  to 
argue  against  democratic  integration 
in  the  name  of  subcommunity  exclu- 
siveness.  Here  Podhoretz  might  look 
at  a  Commentary  offering  entitled 
"Negroes  and  Jews:  The  New  Chal- 
lenge to  Pluralism"  (December  1!H>1  i. 

According  to  Mr.  Glazer,  the  crisis 
in  Negro-Jewish  relations  was  the 
fault  of  Negro  leaders.  For  while  the 


Jews  had  "always  assumed  that  dis- 
advantaged groups . . . should  advance 
without  disturbing  the  group  pat- 
terns of  American  life,"  Negro 
leaders  believed  that  ethnic  and  reli- 
gious subcommunities  so  "protected 
privilege  or  created  inequality"  that 
Negroes  could  not  advance  without 
modifying  those  patterns.  Hence  the 
Negro  challenge  and  the  Jewish  re- 
sistance; hence  the  Negro  anger  and 
the  torture  of  Jewish  liberalism; 
hence  the  crisis.  And  while  I  accepted 
with  minor  reservations  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  Jewish  side  of  the  crisis, 
his  apocalyptic  framing  of  Negro 
demands  bewildered  me.  I  simply 
couldn't  see  the  Negro  for  the  Glazer. 

And  then,  slipping  momentarily 
into  black  face  (if  Al  Jolson  could  do 
it,  why  shouldn't  a  social  scientist?) 
he  allowed  that  Negroes  saw  "noth- 
ing in  the  Negro  group  whose  preser- 
vation requires  separate  institutions 
|  not  even  a  chitt'ling  supper?],  resi- 
dential concentration,  or  ban  on  inter- 
marriages, or  rather,  the  only  thing 
that  might  justify  such  group  solidar- 
ity is  the  political  struggle  itself  .  .  . 
What  other  groups  see  as  a  value, 
Negroes  see  as  a  strategy  in  the  fight 
for  equal  rights.  .  .  ." 

I  doubted  it.  but  it  didn't  seem  to 
occur  to  Mr.  Glazer  that  a  number  of 
the  things  which  he  sees  as  values, 
Negroes  have  been  forced  to  see  as 
vain  conceits,  which,  though  in  some 
ways  harmless  and  even  enrichening 
to  cultural  diversity,  are  in  other 
ways  destructive  to  the  Negroes' 
desire  to  claim  their  fair  share  of 
democracy  and  assert  their  otvn  sense 
of  value.  This  calls  for  a  conscien- 
tious commitment  to  equal  rights,  rec- 
iprocity, and  conscious  adjustments, 
not  distortion  of  the  Negroes'  goals. 

Mr.  Glazer  was  writing  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  group  who  had,  as  he  says, 
recently  "arrived."  Here,  by  contrast, 
are  the  words  of  one  whose  group 
"arrived"  long  ago : 

I  would  say  that  the  Negro  doesn't 
want  to  mix  with  white  people  any 
more  than  white  people  want  to  mix 
with  the  Negro.  [He]  simply  wants 

the  right  to  decide  not  to  mix  what 

he  wants  is  mainly  the  chance  himself 
to  decide  to  be  segregated  

So  spoke  white  Anglo-Saxon  Protes- 
tant Mississippi  aristocrat,  William 
Faulkner.  I  suppose,  however,  that 
those  words  have  little  meaning  for 


You  say  it's  too  soon  to  start  planning  for 

retirement.  Keep  thinking  that  way  and  know  what  you 

may  have  to  retire  on? 


Maybe  just  a  gold  watch. 


Prudential  understands  the  way 
human  nature  works.  You  get  so  in- 
volved in  the  present  that  you  don't 
want  to  think  about  the  future.  Espe- 
cially when  it's  years  away. 

But  consider  this  before  you  decide 
that  your  future  can  keep.  The  longer 
you  put  off  planning  your  retirement, 
the  tougher  it  will  be  to  provide  for  it. 
So  at  retirement  age  you  may  end  up 
with  little  more  than  Social  Security. 
And  a  gold  watch  that's  satisfy 
ing  to  look  at  but  won't  pay  for 
a  trip  around  the  block- 
much  less  around  the  world. 


YOUCANTOUTLIVEAPRU 
DENTIAL  RETIREMENT  ANNUITY 

You  can  make  up  the  differ- 
ence between  just  retiring  and 
happily  retiring  with  a  Prudential 
Annuity.  A  Prudential  Retirement  An- 
nuity will  guarantee  you  a  check  every 
month— even  if  science  finds  a  way  for 
you  to  live  past  lOOand  still  feel  like  50. 
100%  worry-free.  No  need  to  worry 
about  investing  your  money  for  retire- 
ment. Prudential  does  the  in- 
vesting for  you. 
PRUDENTIAL  ~  i       As  the  fund  grows,  the  money 

is  there  for  you  to  draw  on  in 


case  of  emergency.  If  you 
don't  make  it  to  retirement, 
your  heirs  get  a  cash  benefit. 

FITTING  AN  ANNUITY  TO  YOUR  INCOME. 

Prudential  has  a  variety  of  plans.  You 
and  your  wife  decide  how  much  you 
want  your  premiums  to  be. 

Your  Prudential  man  makes  sure 
that  you  and  your  wife  get  the  most 
retirement  for  your  annuity  dollars. 
You  won't  have  to  rob  your  todays  to 
pay  for  your  tomorrows. 

Planning  a  happy  retirement  — 
that's  something  you  know  for  sure 
Prudential  understands. 


Prudential  understands 


THE       PRUDENTIAL       INSURANCE       COMPANY       OF  AMERICA 
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Mr.  Glazer,  since  they  are  the  opinion 
of  a  mere  novelist,  who  identified  with 
humanity  so  broadly  and  who  knew 
his  society  so  thoroughly  that  several 
of  his  more  heroic  characters  were 
culturally,  if  not  racially,  Negroes. 

Burnt  cork  or  no,  I'm  afraid  that 
Mr.  Glazer  makes  a  pretty  sorry 
Negro.  He  ignores  the  fact  that  we 
love  our  Harlems,  love  to  be  with  other 
Negroes,  marry  mostly  Negroes,  and 
would  consider  the  loss  of  such 
churches  as  Harlem's  Abyssinia  a  na- 
tional calamity,  just  as  we  consider 
the  destruction  of  the  Savoy  Ballroom 
a  cultural  disaster  of  international 
dimensions.  Obviously  he's  never 
heard  of  such  old  social  clubs  as  the 
United  Sons  of  Georgia  or  the  Gay 
Northeasterners,  nor  of  Negro  lodges 
which  go  back  to  Reconstruction.  As 
for  bans  on  intermarriage— well,  our 
very  history,  skins,  and  features  tell 
us  the  futility  of  all  that.  Still,  as 
Americans  we  believe  that  individuals 
should  have  the  right  of  personal 
choice.  There  are,  however,  Negro 
fathers  with  adolescent  daughters 
who,  like  Podhoretz,  would  view  inter- 
marriage as  a  disaster. 

Negroes,  Mr.  Glazer  asserted,  were 
threatening  "a  major  means  by  which 
group  identities  maintain  them- 
selves" by  demanding  "entry  into 
every  church"— a  demand  of  which  I 
doubt  most  Negroes  ever  heard.  I  got 
the  impression  that  Mi'.  Glazer  thinks 
that  Negroes  possess  no  church-based 
religious  identities  of  their  own,  and 
that  he  considers  the  1'.  S.  as  less  a 
federation  of  democratic  states  than 
a  system  of  theocracies.  But  then, 
since  the  "special  character  of  the 
Jewish  church"  protects  it  against 
Negro  invasion,  it  was  really  the 
Jewish  union,  business,  neighbor- 
hood, and  school  which,  he  felt, 
Negroes  endangered.  Consequently, 
Jews  were  finding  "their  interests 
anil  those  of  formalin  less  liberal 
neighbors  becoming  similar:  they 
both  have  an  interest  in  maintaining 
an  area  restricted  to  their  own 
kind.  .  .  ."  (  My  italics.  U.K.  I 

M r.  Glazer  concluded  that 

The  Negro  demands  entry  into  a 
world,  a  society,  that  does  not  exist, 
except  in  ideology.  In  that  world,  her- 
itage, ethnicity,  religion,  race  are 
only  incidental  and  accidental  per- 
sonal characteristics.  There  may  he 
reasons  for  such  a  world  to  come  into 
existence    anions  them  the  fact  that 


General  Motors  is  people 
making  better  products  for  people. 


Phyllis  Roe  helps  shorten  long  trips.  With  needle  and  thread. 


Automation  or  no  automation, 
we  could  never  get  along  with- 
out sewing  machines— and  girls 
like  Phyllis. 

There  are  too  many  things  at 
stake.  Important  things.  Like 
your  riding  comfort. 


That's  why  Phyllis  painstak- 
ingly plies  needle  and  thread  to 
car  seat  upholstery— to  make 
certain  you'll  never  have  to  take 
your  lumps  riding  in  a  Chevrolet, 
Pontiac,  Buick,  Oldsmobile  or 
Cadillac  car. 

Phyllis  Roe, 


Phyllis  Roe's  skilled  hands 
are  typical  of  the  personal 
touches  that  go  into  the  making 
of  every  General  Motors  car. 
Another  reason  why  they're  a 
better  buy.  Especially  from 
where  you  sit. 
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it  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  pro- 
vide full  equality  for  the  Negro.  But 
if  we  do  move  in  this  direction  we 
will  have  to  create  communities  very 
different  from  the  kinds  in  which 
most  of  us  who  have  already  arrived 
— Protestants.  Catholics,  Jews — now 
live. 

As  a  Negro,  I  have  no  doubt  as  to 
where  Mr.  Glazer  stands,  for  if  his  po- 
sition isn't  an  apology  for  segrega- 
tion, I  never  saw  a  Jim  Crow  waiting 
room.  There  is  little  difference  be- 
tween his  argument  and  that  of  white 
Southern  segregationists.  Both  exag- 
gerate and  distort  the  Negro  Ameri- 
can thrust  for  an  equal  share  of  the 
prizes  of  democracy.  Both  completely 
ignore  the  obvious  fact  that  Negroes 
rind  their  own  variant  of  the  Ameri- 
can culture  (which  variant  he  has  in- 
sisted elsewhere  is  nonexistent)  and 
their  own  communities  just  as  dear 
to  them  as  other  groups  find  theirs. 
Negroes  have  not  attacked  exclusive- 
ness  in  the  abstract,  but  they  do  rec- 
ognize that  most  privilege  in  this 
society  has  been  supported  by  the 
inequality  of  opportunity  of  some 
groups  of  outsiders,  including  the 
Jews.  They  know  also  that  Negroes 
have  paid  even  more  than  others  be 
cause  they've  been  ruled  out  of  fair 
competition  for  the  higher  rewards  of 
the  society— even,  until  recently,  on 
the  battlefield.  And  to  that  extent 
Negroes  have  subsidized  those  groups 
who  arrived  later  and  passed  them  by 

Even  so.  the  Negro  American's 
insistence  upon  a  fairer  share  of  what 
has  been  created  by  their  suppression 
and  exploitation  does  not  mean  that 
they  wish  to  destroy  the  group  life  of 
those  who  have  thrived  within  the 
undemocratic  framework  of  opportu- 
nity created  by  Negro  exclusion— be 
yond  the  point  of  stopping  that  sup 
pression  and  exploitation. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Glazer  felt  so  con 
vinced  of  his  ethnic  and/or  religion 
superiority  that  he  didn't  recogniz- 
that  Negroes  reject  much  of  what 
other  groups  consider  the  good  life|| 
and  would  resist  having  what  he  con* 
siders  desirable  in  the  religion,  cus- 
toms, folkways,  values,  and  goals  of 
others  imposed  upon  them.  Though'! 
Negroes  do  frequently  copy  much  of  ; 
what  they  admire,  what  they  ap« 
propriate   of   style   and    custom  is*| 
quickly  given  the  imprint  of  theinjl 
own  unique  Negro  American  style.JJ 
just  as  our  slave  forefathers  madeH 
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BLACKOUTS 

ARE 

NOT 

NECESSARY 


lou  don't  have  to  be  in  the  dark  about 
blackouts. 

They  don't  have  to  happen. 

And  the  nearly  1,000  electric  coopera- 
tives across  the  nation  are  planning  ahead  to 
avoid  them  ...  at  least  in  rural  areas. 

To  meet  the  growing  power  demands  in 
the  countryside,  rural  electrics  will  have  to 
nearly  triple  their  capacity  by  1980.  That 
means  heavying-up  lines  and  equipment. 

And  it  means  heavying-up  our  financial 
resources,  too— by  about  nine  billion  dollars 
in  the  next  15  years. 

To  meet  the  load  on  our  lines  and  on  our 
books,  we've  come  up  with  a  plan  for  a  Rural 
Electric  Credit  System  that  we're  asking  Con- 
gress to  approve. 

Our  proposal  is  patterned  after  the  highly 
successful  Farm  Credit  System  which  has 
been  instrumental  in  assuring  an  abundance 
of  food  and  fiber  for  the  entire  nation. 

Under  our  plan  we  will  be  able  to  go  to 
the  private  money  market  for  some  of  our 


financial  needs.  We  can  begin  to  move  away 
from  total  dependence  on  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. We  can  continue  to  meet  our  service  re- 
sponsibilities to  our  consumer-members. 

And  the  more  we  do  to  help  stimulate 
rural  progress  and  prosperity,  the  more  all 
America  benefits. 

Already  we've  created  a  billion  dollar 
market  per  year  in  rural  America  for  appli- 
ances and  equipment  alone.  We're  moving  in 
a  number  of  ways  to  develop  job  opportuni- 
ties for  our  rural  young  people,  to  encourage 
the  development  of  schools,  roads,  and  com- 
munity resources,  and  to  reverse  the  migra- 
tion from  the  rural  areas  to  the  over-crowded 
cities. 

We  want  to  continue  as  an  important 
segment  of  our  nation's  power  industry.  If 
Congress  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  obtain 
some  of  our  capital  from  private  sources,  we 
believe  we  can  prove  that  blackouts  are  not 
necessary.  And  we  think  this  is  in  the  interest 
of  all  Americans. 


AMERICA'S  Consumer-Owned  RURAL  ELECTRIC  SYSTEMS 


For  more  information  write  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009 
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ancestral  figures  of  the  Hebrew  chil- 
dren of  the  Old  Testament  and  made 
poetry  and  music  of  their  utterances. 

Negroes  know  that  segregation  and 
secessionism  are  old  American  im- 
pulses, which  are  likely  to  be  with  us 
for  many  years.  Negroes  are  also 
American  enough  to  understand  the 
motives  and  fears  underlying  these 
impulses;  what  they  are  fighting 
against  is  a  secessionism  and  segrega- 
tion that  are  achieved  at  their  jind 
their  children's  expense.  Let  seces- 
sionism and  segregation  be  cultural, 
let  them  be  inspired  by  religion,  let 
them  be  the  results  of  agreements  be- 
tween groups  and  individuals  as  to 
matters  of  taste-but  do  not  support 
them  with  public  funds  at  the  expense 
of  our  exclusion  from  the  equal  proc- 
esses i if  democracy. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Glazer's  fear  that 
Negroes  are  a  danger  to  "every" 
white  church,  I  should  perhaps  have 
reminded  him  that  while  few  Negro 
Americans  are  Jews,  the  overwhelm- 
ing number  are  Protestant.  In  fact 
the  Negro  churches  in  this  country 
are  the  result  of  a  split,  occasioned  by 
the  act  of  racially  segregating  the 
religious  institution  in  which  their 
forefathers  first  underwent  the  rite 
of  Christian  baptism.  Thus  it  is  amaz- 
ing that  one  so  insightful  failed  to 
grasp  the  logic  behind  the  strategy 
of  those  Negroes  who  attacked 
discrimination  in  white  Protestant 
churches.  For  in  the  Bible  Belt  the 
political,  economic,  and  educational 
consequence  of  discrimination  is 
abetted  in  segregated  churches  by 
their  fellow  Christians.  Determined 
to  change  this  condition,  they  assume 
that  the  moral  and  social  conscience 
of  their  white  brothers-in-Christ 
would  be  most  available  to  persuasion 
within  those  religious  institutions 
I  hat  are  supposed  to  be  living  embodi- 
ments of  the  rite  of  Christian  com- 
munion. Why  shouldn't  they  break 
the  bread  and  sip  the  wine  together? 
Hence  the  socio-religious  ritual  dra- 
ma of  black  Christians  knocking  on 
white  church-house  doors  crying. 
"Honor!  Honor!  Unto  the  dying 
Lamb!"  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  they  said  nothing  of  abol- 
ishing their  own  churches. 

Finally,  what  was  disturbing  about 
Mr.  Glazer's  position  was  its  implica- 
tion that  since  Jews  had  reached,  in 
his  eyes,  a  satisfactory  accommoda- 
tion with  the  larger  white  society,  he 


felt  that  a  cutoff  point  had  been 
reached  in  the  struggle  to  achieve  the 
American  democratic  ideal.  He  set 
himself  up  to  tell  the  larger  white 
community  that  no  such  accommoda- 
tion with  Negroes  was  possible— 
despite  the  fact  that  their  experience 
has  made  Negroes  the  most  accom- 
modating of  all  Americans.  By  mis- 
interpreting the  goals  of  Negro 
leaders,  he  appointed  himself  the 
watchdog  for  keeping  Negroes  in 
their  place.  By  evoking  absolute  goals 
based  on  his  own  negative  opinion  of 
Negro  self-regard,  he  put  himself 
implicitly  in  the  position  of  charging 
Negroes  with  the  crime  of  actually 
believing  that  the  Constitution  and 
Bill  of  Rights  mean  what  they  say. 

Our  nation  thus  far  has  been  fortu- 
nate in  that  anti-Negro  racism  has 
been  relatively  crude,  and  has  found 
its  most  active  expression  among 
white  Southerners  who  had  some 
actual  knowledge  of  those  whom  they 
feared.  It  has  not  had  the  support  of 
sophisticated,  closely  structured,  post- 
Marxist,  sociology-oriented  apologet- 
ics. Instead  it  relied  upon  the  rhetoric 
of  raw  violence.  Today  the  force  of 
such  Southern  argument  is  becoming 
more  muted,  while  the  more  rancor- 
ous anti-Negro  feeling  is  revealing 
itself  in  Northern  cities  where  it  was 
once  assumed  that  the  adjustment  be- 
tween racial  and  religious  groups 
would  be  achieved  by  nonviolent 
means.  It  would  be  tragically  ironic 
if  the  violent  anti-Negro  racists  were 
handed  such  ideological  justification 
by  intellectuals,  who  themselves  could 
only  reap  chaos  from  supplying  such 
a  dangerous  weapon.  1  believe  never- 
theless, that  such  danger  exists,  and 
that  it  might  well  be  being  created 
in  the  form  of  just  such  apologetics 
as  those  to  which  I  referred  in  my 
Harpt r'.s-  interview.  Let  Mr.  Podho- 
retz  think  on  that  the  next  time  he 
starts  throwing  around  charges  of 
irresponsibility.  I  do  not  apologize. 

Mr.  Podhoretz  replies: 

In  his  marathon  reply  to  my  letter, 
Ralph  Fllison  scampers  into  so  many 
different  pastures,  and  is  so  carried 
away  by  a  suspicious  need  to  even 
some  score  with  me,  that  the  point  at 
issue  between  us  in  this  controversy 
gets  ( conveniently  i  lost  in  irrelcvan- 
cies  and  vicious  personal  abuse. 

That  point— which  is  all  I  have  the 
space    here    to    discuss   is  simply 


hn's  locket  is 
ling  her  that  dinner 
almost  ready. 


out  leaving  the  kitchen,  Ann's 
is  calling  her  home  for  dinner. 

cket  Ann's  holding  is  actually 

-adio  receiver  and  transmitter. 

?ral  use  of  such  space-age  de- 
not  just  around  the  corner.  But 

ay  is  coming  fast,  thanks  to 

lectronics. 

croelectronic  circuit  no  bigger 
le  head  of  a  common  carpet 
n,  today,  replace  a  square  foot 


of  ordinary  miniaturized  circuitry. 

Today,  there's  a  pea-sized  radio  pill 
that,  when  swallowed,  transmits  diag- 
nostic data  to  the  listening  physician. 

There's  a  computer  system  that  once 
was  the  size  of  a  boxcar.  Now  it's  no 
bigger  than  a  shoebox. 

There's  a  TV  camera  that's  the  size 
of  a  carton  of  cigarettes  and  that 
weighs  only  seven  pounds. 

There's  a  two-way  radio  that  once 


had  to  be  carried  in  a  Jeep  that's  now 
built  into  an  infantryman's  helmet. 

These  exciting  products  are  made 
possible  only  by  the  use  of  micromini- 
aturized circuits.  And  ITT  Semicon- 
ductors is  a  major  supplier  of  these— 
worldwide— from  facilities  in  the  U.S. 
and  in  five  countries  in  Europe  and 
the  Far  East. 

International  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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whether  a  single  word  has  ever  ap- 
peared in  Commentary  that  a  respon- 
sible reader  could  characterize  as  an 
apology  for  segregation.  Mr.  Ellison 
seems  to  think  that  I  demanded  an 
apology  from  him  "for  having  a  nega- 
tive opinion"  of  the  work  of  certain 
contributors  to  the  magazine  I  edit. 
He  ought  to,  and  of  course  does,  know 
that  to  accuse  a  magazine  like  Com- 
mentary—one of  whose  stated  aims  is 
"to  fight  bigotry  and  protect  human 
rights"— of  lending  its  pages  to  seg- 
regationist apologetics  amounts  to  a 
kind  of  name-calling  that  so  gifted  a 
rhetorician  as  Mr.  Ellison  might  well 
have  been  expected  to  describe  by 
some  more  felicitous  epithet  than 
"negative."  I  myself  proposed  "ca- 
lumnious," and  there  is  nothing  in 
Mr.  Ellison's  reply  that  would  incline 
me  to  seek  for  a  weaker  term. 

In  support,  then,  of  his  calumnious 
charge,  Mr.  Ellison  goes  to  what  he 
portentously  calls  "the  record."  The 
record  in  this  case  consists  of  many 
dozens  of  Commentary  articles  deal- 
ing with  the  civil-rights  movement 
and  all  the  problems  associated  with 
it.  Having  combed  the  back  files  of 
Commentary,  Mr.  Ellison  can  do  no 
better  than  come  up  with  three  items 
of  putative  evidence.  One  of  them, 
Daniel  P.  Moynihan's  "The  President 
and  the  Negro,"  could  not  possibly 
have  been  in  his  mind  when  he  made 
the  statement  for  which  he  refuses 
to  apologize— the  reason  being  that 
the  article  had  not  yet  been  published. 
(Given  this  interesting  little  fact,  I 
can  only  agree  with  Mr.  Ellison  when 
he  says  that  his  "idea  of  responsi- 
bility |is]  somewhat  different"  from 
mine. )  If  it  was  the  Moynihan  Report 
itself  he  meant  which,  I  need  hardly 
emphasize,  did  not  appear  in  Com- 
mentary and  which,  indeed,  was  se- 
verely criticized  in  Com  mentary  by 
Bayard  Rustin  then  I  can  only  ex- 
press my  amazement  at  Mr.  Ellison's 
praise  of  President  Johnson's  Howard 
University  speech,  cited  by  him  in 
the  original  interview  in  an  invidious 
comparison  with  the  "Commentary 
writers."  For  it  is  no  secret  that  that 
speech  was  directly  inspired  by  the 
Moynihan  Report  and  that  Moynihan 
himself  helped  to  write  it. 

The  other  two  items  Mr.  Ellison 
digs  oid  of  "the  record"  are  an  article 
by  Nathan  Glazer  on  Negro-Jewish 
relations  and  an  essay  by  me  entitled 
"My  Negro  Problem- And  Ours."  Mr. 
Glazer  can  speak  for  himself,  so  I  will 


say  nothing  about  his  article  beyonc 
noting  that  to  represent  it  as  a  piecl 
of  segregationist  apologetics  is  t(' 
peddle  a  distorted  interpretation  posi- 
tively demagogic  in  its  proportions, 
Glazer's  analysis  of  the  thrust  of  the 
integrationist  strategy,  as  it  was  then 
'in  1964)  concretely  articulated  b 
most  civil-rights  leaders,  may  have 
been  right  or  wrong.  I  happen  to^ 
think  it  was  a  little  of  both,  but  it  is 
beyond  me  how  Mr.  Ellison  can  detect 
an  apology  for  segregation  in  an  ar- 
ticle which  concludes  by  declaring 
that  if  the  pluralistic  organization  of 
American  society  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  aim  of  "full  equality  for  the 
Negro,"  then  a  new,  assimilationist! 
organization  will  have  to  be  developed. 

Similarly  with  my  own  essay.  Mr. 
Ellison  is  fully  entitled  to  the  "nega- 
tive opinion"  he  holds  of  it,  and  ap- 
parently of  me  and  all  my  works.  Still, 
only  under  the  aegis  of  a  very  strange 
idea  of  intellectual  responsibility  in- 
deed could  a  writer  who  says,  as  I  did 
in  that  essay,  "...  I  believe  that  the 
wholesale  merger  of  the  two  races  is 
the  most  desirable  alternative  for 
everyone  concerned"  be  accused  of 
engaging  in  segregationist  apolo- 
getics. If  Mi-.  Ellison  had  called  me 
crazy,  or  misguided,  or  hysterical,  I 
would  not  in  turn  have  called  him 
irresponsible.  ( I  even  think  he  scores, 
a  good  critical  point  against  me  when] 
he  mentions  "the  fate  of  babies  born 
to  Jewish  girls  of  Negro  youths.") 
But  the  fact  remains  that  whatever 
nasty  names  can  appropriately  be 
thrown  at  someone  who  believes  in  the 
moral  desirability  of  Negro-white 
marriage  on  a  large  scale,  "segrega- 
tionist" would  hardly  seem  to  be  one 
of  them.  At  least  not  to  anyone  who 
uses  words  responsibly. 

Ralph  Ellison  is  one  of  the  best 
writers  in  America  and  he  usually 
does  use  words  responsibly.  That  is 
why  I  said  in  my  original  letter  that 
he  had  "allowed  himself"  an  irrespon- 
sible statement  about  Commentary  on 
the  occasion  of  his  Harper's  inter- 
view. Having  thus  played  briefly  at 
being  LeRoi  Jones  or  Stokely  Gar- 
michael,  he  might  have  stripped  off 
that  ill-fitting  mask  and  started  act- 
ing like  Ralph  Ellison  again,  instead 
of  repeating  the  calumny  while  mak- 
ing a  great  show  of  documenting  a 
charge  for  which  no  documentation 
exists.  I  I 

More  letters  on  this  subject  will  be 
published  in  the  AugU8t  issue. 


"I  ordered  champagne 
for  breakfast!" 

"And  breakfast  in  bed  ...  at  2  P.M."  Your  life  can 
be  like  thai  when  you  sail  aboard  the  S.S.  FRANCE. 
Whether  you're  cruising  to  the 
Caribbean  or  crossing  to  Europe. 

Live  it  up  till  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning. 
In  one  of  our  three  swinging  clubs.  For  example, 
the  Cabaret  de  L'Atlantique.  It  doesn't  even  wake  up 
until  midnight.  And  there's  never  a  cover  or  a  minimum 

Then  snuggle  down  and  sleep  all  day. 

And  wake  up  and  ring  for  breakfast 

. . .  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 

We  like  to  pamper  you.  So  you'll  sail  with  us  again. 
With  fine  French  living.  Perfect  service.  Not  to  mentioi 
the  food.  Cooked  as  only  fine  French  chefs  can  cook  it. 

1  cfreochJ&rie 

610  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Regular  sailings  to  and  from  Southampton  ami  Lc  Havre  ever} 
other  week.  Tourist:  from  £245.  First  Class:  from  #450.  On< 
way,  oil  season.  Sec  your  Travel  Agent  for  cruise  and  specia 
transatlantic  rate  details.  S.S.  FRANCK  is  of  French  Registry 
It  was  constructed  and  is  maintained  to  the  highest  classificatioi 
of  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  and  Bureau  Veritas. 


Submarines  at  Work:  A  report  from  General  Dynamics 


For  sale:  Choice  400-acre  plot  west  of 
Bermuda.  I  .at  32°06'N.,  long.  64°  04' 
W.  250  fathoms  down.  Ideal  for  algae 
farming,  fish  grazing.  Includes  all  wa- 
ter rights  to  surface  and  bottom  min- 
eral rights. 

A  farm  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean? 

Bel  ore  this  century  is  over,  man  will 
undoubtedly  be  farming,  mining  and 
manufacturing  under  the  sea.  With  the 
world  population  growing  and  our 
natural  resources  shrinking,  we  will 
have  to  exploit  the  oceans  for  neces- 
sary food  supplies  and  raw  materials. 

But  before  it  happens,  we  must  learn 
how  to  live  and  work  in  the  strange 
and  hostile  marine  environment. 

Blue  collar  submarines: 

A  new  breed  of  fish  — the  research  sub- 
marine—has already  begun  the  job  of 
exploring  and  wonting  in  the  depths  of 
the  ocean. 

Unlike  World  War  II  submarines, 
which  could  dive  to  only  a  few  hun- 
dred feet,  research  submarines  will 
have  to  descend  thousands  of  leet. 
And  unlike  bathyscaphs,  which  are 
essentially  underwater  elevators,  re- 
search submarines  move  anil  maneu- 
ver under  their  own  power  and  can 
perform  a  variety  of  jobs.  In  fact,  "re- 
search" is  a  misnomer;  they  are  really 
working  submarines. 

General  Dynamics,  which  delivered 
the  first  submarine  to  the  United  States 
Navy  in  1900,  has  already  built  live 
operational  research  submarines  and 
is  currently  building  three  more.  One 
of  them,  Aluminaut,  an  aluminum- 
hulled  submarine  built  for  Reynolds 
International,  went  mineral  prospect- 
ing in  1 966. 

The  boat  searched  for  deposits  of 
ore  along  the  Blake  Plateau,  a  section 
of  the  Continental  Shelf  stretching 
from  Virginia  to  Florida.  As  Aluminaut 


travelled  along  the  bottom,  it  scooped 
up  samples  of  sediment  and  brought 
them  up  to  the  surface  escort  ship. 

Doing  the  impossible: 

Last  year,  two  other  research  subma- 
rines built  by  General  Dynamics— Star 
II  and  A  she  rah  —  performed  jobs  that 
had  not  been  possible  before.  They  in- . 
speeted  underwater  cables,  diving  to 
depths  and  carrying  photographic 
equipment  that  puts  the  job  well  be- 
yond the  capabilities  of  skin  divers. 

A  cable  does  not  always  lie  undis- 
turbed on  the  bottom  once  it  has  been 
laid.  It  can  be  dragged  by  fishing  nets 
and  tidal  currents;  abraded  and  strained 
bv  rocks  or  sunken  wreckage;  and  cor- 
roded by  salt  water  and  chewed  on  by 
sea  life. 

Star  II.  diving  to  depths  of  1,050 
feet,  inspected  and  took  more  than 
3,000  still  photographs  of  42  miles  of 
underwater  cable. 

Asherah's  assignment  was  to  inspect 
a  six-inch  power  cable  that  ran  for 
seven  miles  along  the  bottom  ol  Ro- 
sario  Strait  in  the  state  of  Washington. 
Before  throwing  the  switch  that  would 
send  electricity  through  the  cable,  of- 
ticials  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration wanted  to  know  how  the 
cable  was  oriented  on  the  bottom. 

l  uted  with  externally  mounted 
strobe  lights  and  floodlights,  a  35mm. 
still  camera  and  a  television  camera, 
Asherah  followed  the  seven  miles  of 
cable,  making  a  complete  record  of  it 
on  video  tape  and  in  still  photographs. 

Hunting  the  aku: 

The  aku,  or  skipjack  tuna,  is  one  of 
the  mainstays  of  Hawaii's  fishing  in- 
dustry. The  annual  catch  of  tuna  in 
Hawaiian  waters  averages  5,000  tons— 
largely  from  netting  fish  near  the  sur- 


face. Some  experts  believe  the  yield 
could  be  as  high  as  200,000  tons  a  year 
if  a  key  question  could  be  answered: 
how  deep  do  schools  of  tuna  live? 

In  1965,  the  research  submarine 
Asherah,  on  loan  to  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries,  found  the  an- 
swer. In  the  course  of  diving  to  depths 
of  600  feet  off  Oahu,  Asherah's  ob- 
servers discovered  tuna  much  further 
down  than  anyone  had  expected.  On 
the  basis  of  this  evidence,  the  Bureau 
outfitted  a  surface  ship  with  sonar  to 
locate  and  track  deep-swimming 
schools  of  tuna.  A  General  Dynamics 
study  showed  the  feasibility  of  a  re- 
search submarine  fast  enough  and 
with  sufficient  endurance  to  follow 
oceanic  fish  and  to  discover  their  mi- 
gratory habits  and  spawning  and  feed- 
ing grounds. 

Fish  talk: 

Research  submarines  have  already  ex- 
tended our  knowledge  of  rock  and 
coral  formations,  the  marine  phenom- 
enon known  as  plankton,  and  the  hab- 
its—even the  conversation  — of  fish. 

Far  from  being  silent,  fish  talk  a 
great  deal.  During  its  dives  off  Hawaii, 
Asherah  was  able  to  record  fish  con- 
versing in  their  cave  homes.  Fish  talk 
has  an  immediate  application  to  un- 
derwater telephone  communication; 
the  "chattering"  of  fish  can  be  picked 
up,  and  distort  human  conversation. 

In  the  summer  of  1966,  General 
Dynamics\S7<;/  ///,  diving  off  Bermuda, 
investigated  an  ocean  phenomenon 
that  sometimes  plays  havoc  with  sonar 
listening  results:  the  deep  scattering 
layer.  This  is  a  layer  of  plankton  — 
organic  and  plant  particles  that  small 
fish  feed  on. 

Research  submarines  have  also  in- 
spected the  undersli  uctures  and  foot- 
ings of  offshore  oil  wells.   I  here  is  a 


STAR  III  (  an  carry  its  two-man  crew  and  1 ,500- 
pound  pay  load,  including  scientific  equipment, 
to  depths  of  2,000  feet  for  up  to  12  hours.  Its 
manipulator  can  perform  a  variety  of  jobs. 


ASHERAH  was  designed  and 
built  by  General  Dynamics 
for  the  use  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Museum. 


ALUMINAUT,  built  bv  General  Dynamics  for 
Reynolds  International,  has  first  all-aluminum 
hull  and  is  the  deepest  diving  submarine . 
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large  market  for  submersiblcs  capable 
of  this  kind  of  work. 

And  in  1964,  Asherah,  diving  in  the 
Aegean  Sea  off  the  coast  of  Turkey, 
photographed  the  hull  and  cargo  of  a 
sunken  5th  century  Byzantine  galley 
on  the  sea  floor.  The  submarine  ac- 
complished in  one  hour  what  would 
have  taken  skin  divers  weeks  to  do. 

Ambidexterity: 

Many  first -generation  research  sub- 
marines have  a  single  external  manipu- 
lator, or  "'arm;' enabling  them  to  scoop 
up  sediment  or  pick  up  objects  from 
the  ocean  floor. 

Second-generation  submarines  now 
under  construction  at  General  Dy- 
namics will  have  considerably  greater 
work  and  repair  capacities. 

These  new  submarines  will  have  two 
manipulators,  rather  than  one  — each 
analogous  to  the  human  arm.  That  is, 
it  has  shoulder,  elbow  and  wrist  joints 
(see  illustration  at  right).  Fully  ex- 
tended, the  manipulators  have  an  X2- 
inch  reach;  when  not  in  use  they  can 
be  folded  back  against  the  hull  of  the 
submarine  to  improve  its  hydrody- 
namic  motion  through  the  water. 

Interchangeable  claw  "hands"  will 
allow  new  submarines  to  pick  up  ob- 
jects as  heavy  as  100  pounds  — or  as 
delicate  as  an  egg.  Clamshell  scoops 
enahle  them  to  collect  mineral  and 
marine  specimens. 

But  their  greatest  advance  over  pres- 
ent manipulators  is  their  power  tool 
capacity.  Detachable  snap-on  tools 
will  enable  them  to  cut  cables,  drill 
holes,  install  or  remove  nuts  on  equip- 
ment—and do  a  variety  of  other  deep- 
sea  construction  and  repair  work. 

Manipulators  may  be  operated  in- 
dependently of  each  other  or  together, 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  job. 

With  manipulators  that  approach 
the  human  arm  in  dexterity  and  con- 
trol—and exceed  it  in  reach,  strength 
and  versatility— the  ability  of  research 
submarines  to  perform  meaningful 
work  will  be  dramatically  advanced. 


General  Dynamics  is  a  company  of 
scientists,  engineers  and  skilled  work- 
ers whose  interests  cover  every  major 
field  of  technology,  and  who  produce: 
aircraft;  marine,  space  and  missile  sys- 
tems; tactical  support  equipment;  nu- 
clear, electronic,  and  communications 
systems;  machinery;  building  supplies; 
coal,  gases. 

Reprints  of  this  series  are  available. 
GENERAL  DYNAMICS 

,0ne  Rocketeller  Plaza,  New  York.  New  York  10020 
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The  Editor's  Easy  Chair  by  John  Fischer 


ANNOUNCING  SOME  CHANGES 


When  I  became  editor  of  Harper's 
fourteen  years  ago,  I  hoped  to  do  a 
good  deal  of  writing,  both  articles  for 
the  magazine  and  an  occasional  book. 
Writing  is  an  addictive  habit.  I  picked 
it  up  in  high  school,  w  hen  I  discovered 
that  I  could  earn  some  pocket  money 
by  part-time  reporting  for  the  local 
newspapers;  and  soon  it  became  an 
almost  physical  necessity,  as  barking 
is  for  a  dug. 

In  the  beginning  I  wasn't  alto- 
gether surprised  to  find  that  running 
a  magazine  left  little  time  fur  any- 
thing else.  But  1  kept  telling  myself 
that  one  day— next  month,  next  year— 
I  would  Ret  the  job  organized  so  that 
I  could  spend  a  few  unbroken  hours 
at  the  typewriter  every  week.  It  never 
happened.  New  problems  always  came 
up.  so  that  even  this  column  had  to  be 
written  in  scraps  of  time  stolen  from 
something  else— usually,  of  course,  my 
family— and  often  it  didn't  get  written 
at  all.  Belatedly  1  realized  that  anyone 
who  is  responsible  for  an  enterprise 
(especially  if  it  is  in  one  of  the  world's 
most  competitive  industries)  is  never 
likely  to  have  any  spare»time.  Such  a 
job  almost  inevitably  absorbs  every 
erg  of  available  energy,  not  only 
through  the  working  day  but  also 
most  evenings,  weekends,  and  insom- 
nia periods  at  night.  So  it  was  clear 
that  the  two  books  for  which  1  had 
been  collecting  material  would  have  to 
wait. 

About  five  years  ago,  however.  1  be- 
gan to  feel  that  they  had  waited  long 
enough.  For  one  thing,  friends  of  my 
generation  were  dropping  off  with  in- 
creasing frequency— prematurely,  as  I 
told  myself,  but  nevertheless  a  re- 
minder that  the  future  might  not  be 
unlimited.  For  another,  the  adminis- 
trative part  of  my  job— essential,  but 
inescapably  repetitive— was  growing  a 
little  irksome.  I  noted  that  some  of  my 
friends,  such  as  James  Reston  of  the 

Harper's  Magazine,  Jain  1!>G7 


Neiv  York  Times,  were  able  to  change 
the  mix  of  their  work,  so  as  to  spend 
less  time  on  management  and  more  on 
writing;  and  I  thought  I  ought  to  try 
the  same  thing.  For  various  reasons, 
including  a  corporate  reorganization 
and  some  unexpected  staff  changes, 
this  took  longer  than  I  had  antici- 
pated— but  the  new  arrangement  is 
now  ready  to  go  into  effect. 

Accordingly,  on  July  1  Willie  Mor- 
ris, now  our  executive  editor,  will  take 
over  as  editor  in  chief,  and  I  shall  be- 
come a  contributing  editor.  Russell 
Lynes,  managing  editor  for  many 
years,  also  will  become  a  contributing 
editor,  to  be  succeeded  by  Robert  Kot- 
lowitz.  Both  Mr.  Lynes  and  I  expect 
to  keep  writing  for  Harper's;  to  this 
column,  especially,  I  hope  to  devote 
more  time  than  I  have  been  able  to  do 
in  recent  years.  We  shall  both  be  avail- 
able for  editorial  consultation  as 
needed.  But  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  editorial  direction  of  the  mag- 
azine passes  into  younger  hands. 

At  the  same  time  two  additional 
contributing  editors  are  joining  the 
staff:  David  Halberstam.  formerly  of 
the  New  York  Times,  a  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  foreign  correspondent:  and 
Larry  L.  King,  novelist,  onetime  Con- 
gressional administrative  assistant, 
and  frequent  contributor  to  Harper's. 
Mr.  Halberstam  will  be  based  in  New 
York.  Mr.  King  in  Washington,  but 
both  will  spend  much  of  their  time 
traveling  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
In  their  very  different  styles,  both  are 
first-class  reporters. 

M  r.  Morris  wrote  his  first  article  for 
Harper's  in  1961.  His  most  recent  ap- 
pears in  this  issue.  It  is  taken  from  a 
book.  North  Toward  Home— a  memoir 
of  life  in  Mississippi,  Texas,  and  New 
York— which  won  the  Houghton  Miff- 
lin Fellowship  Award  and  will  be  pub- 
lished by  that  firm  in  October.  This 


article,  and  its  companion  in  our  June 
issue,  are  an  account  of  the  arrival  of 
a  provincial  (as  he  calls  himself)  in 
New  York  City  and  his  first  nervous 
ventures  into  its  literary  world.  As  I 
remember  it.  Willie  was  neither  as 
provincial  nor  as  nervous  as  his  book 
makes  out.  From  the  day  he  joined 
the  staff  in  1963  he  was  a  confident 
and  resourceful  editor,  ready  to  carry 
his  full  share  of  responsibility.  That 
surprised  nobody,  since  he  had  al- 
ready edited  two  publications— the 
Daily  Texan,  student  newspaper  of 
the  University  of  Texas,  and  The 
Texas  Observer,  a  statewide  political 
and  literary  journal— under  circum- 
stances of  remarkable  turbulence  and 
difficulty.  (  For  the  details,  see  his 
forthcoming  book.'  In  1965  he  be- 
came executive  editor  of  Harper's. 

His  earlier  education  might  have 
been  designed  specifically  for  a  maga- 
zine editor:  i.e.,  it  was  rough,  varied, 
and  spread  over  a  lot  of  landscape.  It 
began  in  the  public  schools  of  Yazoo 
City.  Mississippi,  where  he  was  born 
in  lit.'?-!.  Besides  editing  the  high- 
school  paper,  he  played  basketball  and 
baseball.  At  the  University  of  Texas 
he  graduated  with  honors,  in  spite  of 
a  journalistic  war  with  the  adminis- 
tration, was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
and  chosen  the  university's  outstand- 
ing senior.  He  also  was  awarded  a 
Rhodes  Scholarship.  While  studying 
history  at  Oxford,  he  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  American  students'  asso- 


John  Fischer  sent  his  first  contribu- 
tion to  "Harper's"  from  Oxford, 
ivhere  he  ivas  a  Rhodes  Scholar,  in 
lD.i.r>;  it  was  "Enpland's  Pink  Party." 
He  has  written  most  of  the  Easy 
Chairs  since  February  1955,  when  he 
led  off  with  "Intellectual  with  a  Gun." 
Many  of  his  articles  and  columns  hare 
been  collected  in  his  book,  "The  Stu- 
pidity Problem,  and  other  Harass- 
ment s." 


The  jet  for  people  who've  never  flown  before. 


A  lot  of  Americans  will  be  tak- 
I  off  for  the  first  time  this  year. 
[  For  those  first-timers  going 
Britain,  Bermuda,  Nassau,  Ja- 
ica,  Freeport  or  Lima,  BOAC 
something  very  special. 

It's  called  the  VC  10,  and  it's 
most  advanced  commercial  jet 
:he  sky. 

Here's  what  you're  getting 
>  when  you  get  into  one: 


You  sit  in  the  roomiest,  most 
comfortable  Economy-Class  seat 
in  the  flying  business.  It's  the  clos- 
est thing  to  your  favorite  arm- 
chair you'll  find  in  the  sky. 

Your  cabin  is  completely  air- 
conditioned.  To  keep  you  from 
ever  feeling  stuffy,  on  the  ground 
or  in  the  air. 

No  sooner  do  you  buckle  up 
for  the  takeoff,  than  you're  buck- 


ling down  to  a  nice  cocktail.  Be- 
cause the  VC  10  gets  off  the  ground 
and  up  to  cruising  altitude  25% 
sooner  than  an  ordinary  jet. 

Your  ride  is  astonishingly 
quiet.  The  VC  10's  engines  are 
back  by  the  tail,  leaving  all  the 
noise  behind. 

And  when  it  comes  time  to 
land,  the  VC  10  sets  you  down  a 
nice-and-easy  20  mph  slower  than 


an  ordinary  jet. 

Call  your  local  Travel  Agen 
and  have  him  reserve  a  seat  fo 
you.  It  won't  cost  you  a  penn; 
more  than  a  seat  on  an  ordinar 
jet.  But  do  it  soon.  A  lot  of  peopL 
who've  never  flown  before  an 
reading  this  ad. 


TAKES  GOOD  CARE  OF  YOI 


The  VC  10  flies  from  New  York  to  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Bermuda,  Nassau,  Freeport,  Jamaica  and  Lima,-  from  Chicago  to  Montreal  and  London,-  also  frorr 
oil  and  Boston  to  London;  and  from  London  to  Europe,  Africa,  the  Middle  East  and  the  Orient.  For  more  details, con  tact  British  Overseas  Airways  Corporation,  which  hos  offices  in  principal  citie 
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ciation  and  played  on  the  varsity 
basketball  team,  which  won  the  Brit- 
ish national  championship.  His  arti- 
cles, essays,  and  short  stories  have 
been  published  in  The  Netv  Yorker, 
Commentary,  and  a  number  of  other 
magazines  as  well  as  Harper's. 

M  r.  Kotlowitz  brings  to  his  new  as- 
signment a  different  and  complemen- 
tary range  of  editorial  experience. 
His  education  also  began  in  the  public 
schools,  this  time  in  Baltimore  (see 
his  "Baltimore  Boy"  in  Harper'*  for 
December  1965  ) .  It  continued  through 
the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music, 
where  he  studied  piano,  musical 
theory,  and  composition;  Johns  Hop- 
kins University;  and  the  infantry  in 
France  during  World  War  II. 

He  came  to  Harper's  as  an  editor  in 
1065  and  soon  began  to  write  a 
monthly  column  on  the  performing 
arts  which  has  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion in  the  theatrical  and  musical 
worlds.  Previously  he  had  been  a  sen- 
ior editor  of  Show  ;  an  associate  editor 
of  Pocket  Books,  Inc.,  and  of  Discov- 
ery, a  biennial  anthology  of  new  writ- 
ing; and  an  executive  of  RCA  Victor 
Records.  He  too  has  been  a  frequent 
contributor  to  this  and  other  maga- 
zines. 

David  Halberstam  will  add  still  an- 
other array  of  specialized  knowledge: 
a  fresh  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Southeast  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Eastern  Europe.  He  won  his  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  106  1  for  his  dispatches  to  the 
Times  from  Vietnam;  two  years 
earlier  he  had  received  a  Newspaper 
Guild  award  for  his  coverage  of  the 
troubles  in  the  Congo.  In  1065  he 
was  expelled  from  Poland  for  writ- 
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ing  "slanderous  articles"— a  standard 
phrase  in  Communist  officialese  which 
means  that  he  was  finding  out  far  too 
much  about  the  life  of  the  country. 
One  way  he  learned  was  by  marrying 
—despite  the  disapproval  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  several  million  Polish 
males— the  country's  leading  film  ac- 
tress, Elzbieta  Tchizevska.  His  article 
in  this  issue  is  largely  based  upon  his 
experience  in  Poland ;  and  he  has  just 
completed  a  novel  set  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Halberstam  is  a  graduate  of 
Harvard,  where  he  was  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  Crimson.  He  worked  on  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  and  in  the  New 
York  Times  Washington  bureau  as 
preparation  for  his  career  as  a  for- 
eign correspondent.  His  earlier  books 
are  The  Making  of  a  Quagmire,  about 
Vietnam,  and  a  novel,  The  Noblest 
Roman. 

Larry  L.  King,  our  other  new  con- 
tributing editor,  has  been  virtually  a 
member  of  the  editorial  family  for 
the  last  two  years.  He  has  an  asset 
rare  among  contemporary  writers— a 
sense  of  comedy.  Some  of  our  readers 
have  conjectured  that  he  developed  his 
prose  style  from  such  models  as  H.  L. 
Mencken  and  Mark  Twain.  I  suspect 
he  may  owe  as  much— perhaps  uncon- 
sciously—to one  of  his  fellow  Texans. 
W.  C.  Brann,  a  wondrously  uproarious 
editor  of  the  last  century  who  got  shot 
to  death  as  the  result  of  a  journalistic 
feud.  Mr.  King's  work  has  appeared  in 
many  magazines,  including  Tin  Sat- 
urday  Evening  Post,  Esquire,  and 
Sports  Illustrated.  His  novel  The  One- 
Eyed  Man  was  published  by  New 
American  Library  last  year. 

These  additions  and  changes  will 
give  Harper's  the  best-balanced,  and 


youngest,  editorial  staff  in  its  11' 
years.  The  new  people  are  joining  ) 
group  of  editors  which  already  is  re 
markably  able  and  conscientious— a 
least  to  my  possibly  biased  eye— am 
which  is  supported  by  a  strong  am 
youthful   management,   under  Johi 
Cowles,  Jr.,  president  of  the  firm,  anc 
Daniel  J.  Brooks,  publisher.  I  stef 
down  from  the  editorship  in  good  com 
science,  knowing  that  the  enterprise 
( in  which  I  have  a  considerable  emon 
tional  investment  i  is  in  good  hands. 

The  content,  appearance,  and  edito 
rial  techniques  of  the  magazine  will  ot 
course  change  in  the  years  ahead,  a.< 
they  have  been  changing  constantly! 
ever  since  it  was  founded  in  1850.  The" 
basic  character  of  Harper's,  howevert 
is  likely  to  remain  much  the  same. 
That   character  was  largely  estab-' 
lished  by  its  first  editor,  a  young  maw 
named  Henry  J.  Raymond.  (He  alsc 
founded  the  New  York  Times,  a  little; 
later  on.  and  fur  five  years  edited  it  int 
what   time  he  had   left  over  from 
the  magazine. )  His  successors— Willie] 
Morris  will  be  only  the  eighth— eachu 
put  his  own  stamp  on  the  publication,! 
but  continued  to  aim  at  the  same  kindw 
of  audience  and  purpose.  They  might* 
be  summed  up  something  like  this:  m: 
1.  It  is  a  selective  magazine,  edited  ! 
specifically    for    a    relatively  small,! 
group  of  men  and  women— perhaps  2i 
per  cent  of  the  population— who  arelj 
especially  interested  in  public  affairs,! 
the  arts,  and  the  health  of  our  society.* 
As  our  readership  surveys  have  re-A 
peatedly  shown,  these  are  the  people! 
who  devote  a  good  part  of  their  timet 
to  voluntary  organizations- langingJ 
from  school  boards  to  arts  councils— I 
and  who  provide  a  heavy  share  of  the! 
leadership  of  professional  organiza-. 
tions,  corporations,  political  parties, 
and  government  agencies,  local  and 
national. 

li.  It  is  an  independent  publication, 4 
owing  allegiance  to  no  party  or  pres- 
sure  group,  grinding  no  axes,  preach-  1 
ing  no  ideological  line.  Its  editors  try  n 
to  set  their  compass  on  the  public  in- 
terest, as  they  see  it,  and  to  be  con-  | 
stantly  wary  against  any  deflection  by 
special  interests— including  their  own. 
At  the  same  time,  they  undertake  to 
reflect  a  w  ide  spectrum  of  responsible 
opinion;  recent  issues,  for  example, 
have    included    articles    by  Michael 
Harrington,  a  leading  Socialist,  and 
by  Dr.  Milton  Friedman,  economic  ad- 
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iser  to  Barry  Goldwater  in  the  last 
residential  campaign. 

3.  It  carries  on  a  running  appraisal 
f  American  life  and  institutions— 
srving,  as  Bernard  DeVoto  once  put 

,  as  "a  critic  of  our  culture,  in  the 

urgest  sense  of  that  term."  It  believes 
lat  men  in  power  need  watching— not 
ecause  they  are  any  more  wicked 
nan  the  rest  of  us,  but  because  what 
hey  do  affects  all  of  us.  (This  is  true 
f  private  as  well  as  public  power.  An 
1-conceived  skyscraper  can  blight  a 
ity  just  as  surely  as  a  neglected 
urn. )  It  believes  that  every  institu- 
. on— whether  a  university,  a  museum, 
trade  union,  or  a  literary  clique— is 
kely  to  grow  sluggish  and  compla- 
ent  unless  it  is  subjected  to  a  sharp 
nd  irreverent  scrutiny. 

4.  Consequently,  the  magazine  of- 
ers  a  platform  ( in  the  words  of  Fred- 
rick Lewis  Allen,  my  predecessor  i 
for  original  and  inventive  thinkers, 
:>r  voices  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
:>r  really  creative  ideas  wherever 
ley  may  be  found.  .  .  .  We  are  loo  i  ng 
;>r  the  seminal  idea,  the  objective 
idgment  on  the  trend  of  things,  the 
ir-clearing  burst  of  indignation 
hich  will  suddenly  throw  everything 
bout  us  into  a  new  perspective— and 
■hich  is  as  likely  as  not  to  come  from 
ome  individual  who  sits  all  by 
imself,  unorganized,  unrecognized, 
northodox,  and  unterrified."  It  wel- 
omes  controversy,  not  just  for  the 
oy  of  combat,  but  because  that  often 
5  the  only  way  to  get  at  the  truth. 

5.  The  best  instrument  for  doing  all 
hese  things  is  writing  of  high  qual- 
;y.  Consequently,  Harper's  tries  to 
iscover  and  develop  authors  of  nota- 
le  talent— working  in  fiction,  the  es- 
ay,  verse,  or  in  any  new  forms  they 
lay  invent.  In  recent  years,  for  in- 
tance,  it  has  helped  encourage  a  pe- 
uliarly  American  literary  form  of 
rowing  importance:  the  reportorial 
rticle,  solidly  based  on  fact  but  writ- 
en  with  all  the  skill,  care,  and  range 
1  techniques  which  once  were  found 
nly  in  first-class  fiction. 

The  audience  for  such  a  magazine 
eems  to  be  growing  rapidly— partly 
ecause  more  Americans  are  going  to 
ollege,  partly  because  the  increasing 
ate  of  change  and  ferment  in  Ameri- 
an  life  makes  independent  appraisal 
lore  urgent  than  ever.  We  are  con- 
dent  that  Harper's  will  continue  to 
row  in  step  with  its  selected  audi- 
nce.  [  ] 
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CASTL6S  Of  GONDAR 


See  the  mysterious,  centuries-old 
castles  in  Gondar  —  one  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
Historic  Tour  of  Ethiopia.  Visit  ancient 
rock-carved  churches  in  Lalibela  .  .  . 
Sheba's  Axum  .  .  .  the  awesome  blue 
Nile's  Tisisat  Falls. 

Fascinating  Ethiopia  and  East  and  West 
Africa  are  only  a  short  flight  from 
Europe  by  luxurious  Ethiopian  jets. 


Offices  in  North  America 
NEW  YORK:  51  E.  42nd  St.  HOLLYWOOD:  1800  N.  Argyle  St. 
Visit  the  nearest  (t5m)  Office  or  your  Travel  Agent 
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After  Hours  by  Russell  Lyn.es 


MINNEAPOLIS 
IS  MEGA-TOWN 


^Minneapolis  has  most  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  an  American  city:  it  has 
some  tall  buildings,  a  downtown  sec- 
tion of  shops  and  offices  and  hotels, 
some  rather  grand  warehouses  char- 
acteristically dark  red  in  the  manner 
of  the  last  century,  and  a  building  by 
Yamasaki.  It  has  a  modicum  of  smog 
as  though,  to  be  up  to  date,  it  had  to. 
(When  I  saw  it  on  a  spring  evening 
from  a  distance  it  wore  a  light  but 
dusty  lavender  mantle.)  It  has,  1  was 
told,  a  skid  row,  and  I  saw  for  myself 
a  host  of  cultural  institutions.  And 
yet  one  of  its  principal  assets  seemed 
to  me  that  in  many  respects  it  is  not 
like  a  city. 

"Minneapolis  is  an  everything  town 
for  the  arts,"  the  manager  of  I  he  local 
symphony  said  to  me.  "It's  very  poor 
for  night  rlubs." 

Another  man,  a  city  editor,  said, 
"Minneapolis  is  mostly  a  headquar- 
ters town." 

Another  man,  a  city  planner,  called 
it  "a  brain  town." 

The  managing  director  of  the 
Guthrie  Theatre  said,  "I'm  a  complete 
Midwesterner.  It's  seven  years  since 
I  left  New  York  and  I  wouldn't  go 
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back  there  to  live  for  anything.  It's 
the  feeling  of  openness  here." 

Openness  and  cities,  unfortunately, 
are  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Minne- 
apolis is  a  Mega-town,  if  you'll  forgive 
the  expression,  and  this  seems  to  be 
true  not  only  of  its  physical  aspect  but 
of  t  he  manner  in  w  hirl)  it  tits  together 
socially  and  intellectually.  Physically 
it  is  a  scattering  of  lakes  with  men 
fishing  for  panfish  on  their  banks. 
Around  the  lakes  some  farsighted 
genius  saw  to  it  that  there  was  pro- 
tected parkland.  (  When  I  was  t  here  in 
the  spring  it  was  too  soon  for  the  lakes 
to  be  alive  with  sailboats  and  too  late 
for  the  fires  and  tents  of  the  ice-fish- 
ermen, though  one  evening  I  saw  a 
man,  who  couldn't  wait,  on  water  skis 
when  tin'  temperature  was  in  the  for- 
ties.) Most.  M inneapolitans,  as  they 
seem  to  call  themselves  in  print, 
though  I  heard  no  one  use  the  word 
while  I  was  there,  prefer  to  live  in 
houses  of  whatever  size,  and  there  are 
very  few  apartment  buildings.  "Gen- 
tly rolling"  is  the  cliche  for  the  ter- 
rain, and  "there  are  three  months 
when  the  skiing  isn't  good"  is  a  cliche 
used  there  to  define  the  climate.  Min- 


neapolis had  ninety  inches  of  snow 
last  winter,  and  the  natives  want  vis- 
itors to  he  impressed  with  this  fact. 
As  a  New  Knglander  I  was  not. 

As  a  native  New  Knglander  turned 
New  Yorker,  however,  1  was  im- 
pressed with  a  (piite  different  climate, 
t  he  one  I  wanted  particularly  to  be  ex- 
posed to  .  .  .  the  cultural  climate, 
which  I  found,  what  I  saw  of  it,  to  be 
both  warm  and  invigorating.  I  was 
met  at  the  airport  on  a  cloudy  Sunday 
afternoon  by  Charles  Savage,  the 
dark-haired  young  director  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  Ail  Gallery. 

"When  I  was  being  looked  over  for 
the  job."  he  said,  "they  told  me  that 
the  University  would  have  a  brand- 
new  gallery  in  two  years,  but  you 
know  how  those  things  are;  it  will 
probably  be  more  like  eight." 

Mr.  Lynes's  first  article  for  "Har- 
per's" was  "Arch  Heels  in  Glass 
Houses"  in  l9J,r>.  He  has  contributed 
many  widely  discussed  articles  sinee 
then,  including  "Highbrow,  Lowbrow, 
Middlebrow"  (19&9)  and  a  host  of 
"After  Honrs."  His  latest  hook  is 
"Confessions  of  a  Dilettante." 
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The  present  University  Gallery,  a 
eaching  tool  primarily,  is  fitted  in 
und  around  the  Northrop  Auditorium, 
&  vast  plush  and  gilt  hall  that  seats 
1,822  and  is  the  home  of  the  Min- 
leapolis  Symphony  Orchestra,  the 
•ommencement  exercises  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
>any,  when  it  comes  to  town,  and  any 
lumber  of  other  cultural  explosives. 

"We're  on  the  third  and  fourth 
Boors,"  Savage  said.  "There  are  no 
[levators  and  when  we  have  heavy 
sculpture  or  big  paintings  to  show,  it's 
•ough  to  get  them  up  there." 

Outside  Savage's  little  office,  plas- 
ered  with  exhibition  posters  and  a 
arge  painting  by  the  currently  un- 
"ashionable  painter,  A.  H.  Maurer  (he 
ichly  deserves  reviving,  especially 
'or  his  early  work  I,  was  a  corridor  in 
vhich  were  hung  prints  for  reference 
n  art-history  courses,  and  beyond 
hem  a  small  storage  room  filled  with 
mintings  in  the  racks. 

"That's  our  'Titian,'  "  Savage  said, 
minting  to  an  obvious  but  not  recent 
opy,  and  then  he  began  pulling  pic- 
ures  out  of  the  rack  so  that  I  could 
ee  them— Marsden  Hartleys,  Mau- 
•ers,  B.  J.  O.  Nordfeldts,  O'Keeffes,  a 
racob  Lawrence,  abstractions  by 
Cameron  Booth,  a  Rice  Pereira, 
3en  Benn's  portraits  of  Hartley  and 
;everal  dozen  others.  A  good  many  of 
he  pictures  were  on  loan  from  Hud- 
son Walker,  who  had  been  the  Gal- 
ery's  first  curator,  and  from  his  sis- 
er,  Mrs.  Malcolm  McCannel,  or  they 
lad  been  given  to  the  Gallery  by  them. 
The  Walker  family,  I  was  to  learn,  is 
md  has  been  for  three  generations  a 
■igorous  and  generous  moving  force 
n  many  facets  of  Minneapolis'  cul- 
ural  life. 

The  Gallery's  permanent  collection 
s  a  small  one,  but  it  has  gathered  a 
lumber  of  distinguished  loan  exhibi- 
ions  that  have  been  exported  to  the 
Guggenheim  in  New  York  and  the 
?ogg  Museum  at  Harvard.  The  exhi- 
>ition  I  saw  in  the  main  gallery,  a  long 
■oom  painted  blinding  white  in  the 
currently  fashionable  manner,  was  of 
•hotographs  by  Michael  Dean,  who  is 
eaching  at  the  University  this  year, 
*ut  I  gathered  that  its  usual  contents 
,re  traveling  shows  such  as  those  as- 
embled  by  the  American  Federation 
f  Arts.  Last  fall  there  was  a  big  AFA 
artley  show  which  the  Gallery  was 
mply  able  to  supplement  from  its 
iwn  collections. 
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College  and  university  art  galleries 
rarely  have  budgets  that  let  them 
compete  with  municipal  museums, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should.  The  University  Gallery,  young 
as  it  is,  is  not  in  the  same  class  with 
Minneapolis'  other  two  public  art  col- 
lections. 

As  an  "everything  town  for  the 
arts"  Minneapolis  has,  of  course,  a 
most  proper  museum,  the  Institute  of 
Arts,  suitably  housed  in  a  gray-stone 
classical-revival  pile  by  the  entirely 
suitable  architects,  McKim,  Mead, 
and  White,  and  erected  just  before 
America  entered  the  first  world  war. 
It  also  has  the  Walker  Art  Center, 
which  is  1920s  modern  with  a  sculp- 
ture by  Lipchitz,  of  course,  on  its 
front  porch;  it  fairly  percolates  and 
bubbles  with  new  art,  new  ideas,  and 
new  plans.  There  exists  between  these 
two  institutions,  I  sensed,  a  certain 
respectful  coolness,  much  like  that 
which  exists  in  New  York  between  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  and  the  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Art.  There  is  no  hos- 
tility that  I  could  detect,  but  each  is  a 
little  snobbish  about  the  other. 

This,  I  believe,  is  as  it  should  be.  If 
they  saw  entirely  eye  to  eye  then  why 
have  two  institutions?  And,  of  course, 
the  community  is  far  richer  because 
of  the  interests  in  which  they  inevi- 
tably overlap  and  compete. 

Unlike  most  such  organizations,  the 
Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts  is  part 
of  what  might  be  called  a  cultural 
holding  company.  Its  parent  corpora- 
tion is  the  Minneapolis  Society  of  the 
Fine  Arts  and  is  presided  over  by 
Walter  G.  Robinson  as  president.  The 
Institute,  whose  director  is  Anthony 
M.  Clark,  is  the  showier  half  of  the 
Society's  holdings.  The  other  half  is 
the  Minneapolis  School  of  Art,  a  four- 
year,  degree-granting  college  of 
painting,  sculpture,  graphics,  and  in- 
dustrial design,  in  the  backyard,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  Institute.  It  is  presided 
over  by  Arnold  Herstand,  a  painter  in 
his  forties  who  believes  passionately 
in  the  young  men  and  women  who 
work  like  navvies  in  his  overcrowded 
but,  it  seemed  to  me,  cheerfully  dis- 
orderly and  efficient  premises. 

Mr.  Robinson  invited  me  to  have 
lunch  with  him,  and  the  others  at  lunch 
were  the  director  of  the  museum  and 
the  director  of  the  school.  On  one  wall 
of  the  office  was  a  series  of  photo- 
graphs of  a  model  of  the  Institute  as 


it  is  now  and  how  it  might  develop 
physically  in  the  future.  "We  don't 
like  to  talk  about  this,"  Mr.  Robinson 
said.  And  so  I  will  not  talk  about  it  ex- 
cept to  say  that  the  Institute  is  eager 
to  plan  for  its  orderly  future.  There  is 
a  tendency,  as  everyone  knows,  for  in- 
stitutions to  find  that  their  resources 
are  overtaxed  before  they  are  real- 
ized, or  to  overplan,  as  so  many  cities 
have,  and  find  their  extravagant  cul- 
tural enclaves  underprogramed  and 
underused,  one  of  the  sour  lessons  of 
the  current  cultural-center  syndrome. 

Upstairs  in  the  hall  of  the  gallery  I 
was  later  shown  the  model  of  the  mu- 
seum as  it  was  originally  planned,  an 
elaborate  plaster  construction.  "Big- 
ger than  the  Art  Institute  in  Chi- 
cago," Mr.  Clark  observed,  lifting  off 
a  piece  of  the  roof  to  expose  an  audi- 
torium. The  Institute  was  fortunate 
not  to  have  been  able  to  afford  the 
total  McKim,  Mead,  and  White 
scheme.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  kinds 
of  museum  buildings  needed  to  meet 
today's  concept  of  museum  functions. 
It  is  this  that  Mr.  Robinson  and  his 
colleagues  want  to  avoid  in  thinking 
of  the  Institute's  future. 

Mr.  Clark  took  me  and  Mr.  Her- 
stand on  a  quick  tour  of  the  Institute's 
collection;  its  general  level  is  not  just 
high,  it  is  very  distinguished.  The 
Rembrandt  "Lucretia"  seems  to  me  a 
match  any  day  for  the  "Titus"  for 
which  Norton  Simon  recently  paid 
$2.2  million,  and  the  Poussin  "Death 
of  Germanicus"  and  the  Goya  "Self- 
portrait  with  Dr.  Arrieta"  are  of  com- 
manding importance  and  quality  by 
any  standards.  The  collection  ranges 
in  somewhat  varying  quality  from 
gold-background  Early  Renaissance, 
through  the  Low  Countries  (where  it 
sags  a  bit  as  it  does  in  the  High  Ren- 
aissance), to  pictures  painted  just 
yesterday.  On  the  way  it  takes  in  an 
excellent  early  Greco,  a  splendid  Ru- 
bens sketch,  a  first-rate  Chardin  still 
life,  Corot,  Delacroix,  Daumier,  a 
Bonnard  of  the  mellowest  sort  next 
to  an  excellent  Vuillard,  Renoir, 
Gauguin,  Setirat,  and  so  on.  I  have 
skimmed  the  surface,  and  I  do  not  do 
the  collection  anywhere  near  the  jus- 
tice it  deserves.  There  is,  of  course, 
sculpture,  furniture,  primitive  arts, 
and  an  excellent,  brand-new  print  gal- 
lery. 

"Do  you  want  to  look  at  the  Chinese 
collection?"  Mr.  Clark  asked. 
I  ducked  in  and  ducked  out. 
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AFTER  HOURS 


"Anyway,  you've  seen  the  bronze 
owl,"  he  said.  It  is  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular objects,  I  gathered,  in  the  Insti- 
tute. 

It  was  getting  on  toward  time  for 
my  next  appointment,  and  I  wanted  to 
see  the  art  school  and  Mr.  Herstand 
seemed  to  want  to  show  it  to  me.  We 
walked  through  a  tunnel  which  joined 
the  museum  to  the  school. 

"You  can  see  we  don't  waste  any 
space,"  Mr.  Herstand  said.  The  tunnel 
was  half-filled  with  steel  lockers.  At 
the  end  of  it  we  came  to  a  room  that 
looked  like  a  torture  chamber. 

"Bronze  casting  in  here."  he  said. 
Over  in  a  corner  a  sculptor  in  goggles 
was  working  with  an  acetylene  torch. 
"Sorry  there's  no  casting  going  on. 
It's  fun  to  watch." 

We  wandered  through  the  studio 
building,  sticking  our  heads  into  sev- 
eral classes  at  work,  several  large 
empty  studios  ( it  was  late  afternoon  > . 
and  into  the  admissions  office,  which 
was  decorated  with  a  large  poster  of 
W.  C.  Fields.  Every  sort  of  contem- 
porary style  was  being  experimented 
with  by  the  students— hard-edge  ab- 
straction next  to  three-dimensional 
constructions  next  to  "Pop"  and  "Op" 
next  to  rather  old-fashioned  figure 
painting.  There  was  no  hint  here  of 
anyone  trying  to  impose  a  style  on  the 
students,  but  there  was  a  strong  hint 
of  the  professionalism  demanded  of 
them.  Out  of  last  year's  graduating 
class  of  forty-nine.  I  was  told,  twenty- 
one  had  been  accepted  for  graduate 
study  at  "leading  schools"  and  most 
of  those  had  been  granted  fellowships. 

It  may  be  that  the  phrase  has  just 
come  into  general  use  everywhere 
(like  dialogue  and  charisma),  but  I 
have  not  been  anywhere  where  I 
have  heard  The  Establishment  men- 
tioned as  frequently  as  I  did  in  Min- 
neapolis. The  Establishment  seems 
not  to  be  a  single  solid  block  of  solid 
citizens  but  a  Conservative  Establish- 
ment, on  the  one  hand,  and  an  Experi- 
mental one  on  the  other.  They  also  ap- 
pear to  overlap  somewhat,  though  I 
did  not  have  a  chance  to  examine  these 
subtleties  during  my  brief  visit.  The 
Conservative  Establishment  is  the 
backbone  of  the  Institute  of  Arts  and 
the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra 
<  which  has  a  whopping  budget  of 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  dollars 
a  year)  ;  and  the  spine  of  the  Walker- 
Art  Center  and  the  Guthrie  Theatre 


(which  sits  in  the  Center's  backyard 
with  its  architectural  ears  flapping) 
is  the  Experimental  Establishment. 
Whether  these  boards  overlap  and  in- 
terlock as  many  of  their  interests 
surely  do,  their  bloodlines,  I  was  told, 
frequently  coincide.  The  division  ap- 
pears to  be  drawn  vaguely  on  genera- 
tion lines. 

But  the  remarkable  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  there  is  so  much  energy 
expended— so  much  thought  and  imag- 
ination and  money  brought  to  bear 
with  so  much  determination  and  so 
little  self-consciousness.  Culture  in 
Minneapolis  does  not  seem  to  be  either 
a  public  duty  or,  in  the  noblesse  oblige 
sense,  a  social  necessity  but  a  fact  of 
life  taken  for  granted  by  the  Estab- 
lishment and  its  many  constituents 
and  helpers,  in  much  the  same  way 
that  the  support  of  the  local  parish 
church  is  a  normal  responsibility  for 
a  certain  group  of  citizens  in  a  New 
England  village.  And  the  methods  of 
paying  the  symphony  conductor's  sal- 
ary, for  example,  are  not  far  from 
those  of  paying  the  rector.  Instead  of 
a  Ladies'  Altar  Guild  cake  sale  held 
in  the  parish  house,  the  Women's  As- 
sociation of  the  Symphony  Orchestra 
(it  calls  itself  WAMSO  I  holds  a  Di- 
rector's Choice  Art  Show  in  connec- 
tion with  a  Symphony  Ball;  it  sells 
works  of  art  selected  largely  from 
commercial  galleries  by  the  directors 
of  the  several  local  art  institutions. 

Martin  Friedman,  the  director  of 
the  Walker  Art  Center,  said,  "These 
are  the  most  unaffected  people 
brought  up  with  a  responsibility  of 
public  service.  They  have  no  self-con- 
sciousness and  a  fantastic  pride  in  the 
area." 

Fantastic  is  a  word  Friedman  likes 
and  uses  frequently,  and  it  character- 
izes his  own  explosive  enthusiasm, 
imagination,  and  dedication  to  the 
arts. 

"St.  Paul,"  he  said,  "is  far  more 
conservative  than  Minneapolis." 

I  heard  this  comment  elsewhere 
during  my  visit.  "St.  Paul  is  the  back- 
ward one,"  a  newspaperman  said.  "It's 
older."  I  was  told  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  St.  Paul  has  not  supported 
the  arts  to  the  same  degree  that  Min- 
neapolis has  is  a  reason  quite  similar 
to  one  at  work  in  San  Francisco.  The 
fortunes  in  St.  Paid  are  comparatively 
old  ones;  those  who  have  their  wealth 
are  not  adding  to  it  but  living  off  its 
income.  They  have  not,  therefore, 


been  easily  parted  from  their  capital,  j 
However  there  is  evidence  that  this  is  j| 
changing— most  notably,  the  generous  I 
support  they  have  given  to  the  new 
St.  Paul  Center  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Both  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  are 
booming,  not  with  manufacturing  pri- 
marily but  with  the  headquarters  of  i 
industries,  with  Honeywell  and  Pills- J 
bury,  with  the  Univac  Division  of 
Sperry  Rand,  with  the  Control  Data 
Corporation  and  a  dozen  or  so  others.  1 
A  "brain  town"  is  likely  to  be  inter- 
ested in  its  cultural  assets,  but  that  is  1 
not  to  say  that  Mega-town  is  Athens.  1 1 
was  told  by  a  newspaperman  that  the 
Minneapolis  school  system  is  "anti- 1 
quated  and  lousy,"  and  that  a  recent  ; 
attempt  to  float  a  bond  issue  to  im- 
prove the  schools  was  trounced. 

Between  them  the  Walker  Art  Cen- ) 
ter  and  the  Guthrie  Theatre  represent 
the  official  new  blood  in  the  town's  cul-  c 
tural  complex,  but  they  are  not  by  any 
means   the  only   manifestations  in 
Mega-town  of  an  eagerness  to  expose 
and  perform  the  new  and  vigorous  i 
along  with  the  old  that  is  still  vigor-  | 
ous.  There  are.  I  was  told  by  a  local': 
theater  critic,   thirty-six  organized  t\ 
theatrical  groups  in  the  county  (Hen-  j 
nepin  ),  encompassing  an  "Off-Broad-  'I 
way"  kind  of  institution  called  Fire-  || 
house  Theater,  a  Community  Theater  i 
of  "semi-pros  with  hired  outside  di- II 
rectors,"  a  Theater-in-the-Round,  anij 
Eastside  Theater,  and  a  theater  at  the  i 
university  which  also  has  what  is J I 
called  an  "Advanced  Drama  Research  i 
Program"  working  with  a  grant  from  >\ 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  to  dis- ; 
cover  promising  new  playwrights.  I  i 
saw  performances  at  none  of  the  the-  1 
aters  and  I  cannot  comment  on  the 1 3 
quality  of  any  of  them.  Neither  did 
I    hear   any    musical  performances, 
though  I  was  told  that  in  addition  to 
a  thirty-nine-week  season  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Symphony  Orchestra  and  an 
annual  visit  from  the  Metropolitan, 
Opera  Company,  there  is  also  a  Cham- 
ber Orchestra  series  at  the  Walker 
and  a  Center  Opera  Company  devoted 
to  modern  works  and  modern  versions 
of  old  works  which  performs  at  the 
Guthrie.  Its  prime  mover  and  stoutest 
supporter  is  Norton  Hintz,  a  profes- 
sor of  physics  at  the  University. 

If  nothing  was  going  on  at  the 
Guthrie  for  me  to  see,  the  Walker  was 
fairly  jumping  with  an  exhibition 
called  "Light,  Motion,  Space"  that 
was  precisely  what  its  name  said. 


"This  is  the  future,"  Friedman 
id,  as  we  went  up  the  wide  stairs 
om  the  main  hall  to  the  second-floor 
tileries.  "The  attendance  is  fantas- 
c.  The  electricians  who  installed  the 
ihibits  bring  their  wives  and  chil- 
•en  and  their  buddies.  At  the  open- 
g  the  things  people  wore  were  crazy, 
stumes  with  lightbulbs  on  them  and 
omen  with  batteries  slung  on  their 
vcks." 

The  exhibit  was  swarming  with 
hool  children.  It  filled  five  or  six  gal- 
ries  (and  one  room  lined  with  what 
ight  have  been  crinkled  aluminum 
»il  in  which  a  strobe  light  flashed  on 
id   off   at   varying   high  speeds), 
riedman  said  it  was  the  most  com- 
ehensive  show  of  the  relatively  new 
ght,  color,  and  movement  techniques 
eld  anywhere,  an  extraordinary  dis- 
ay  of  ingenuity,  subtlety,  and  excite- 
lent.  We  walked  through  the  perma- 
ent  collection,  which  ranged  from  a 
mm  of  distinguished  jades  collected 
the  original,  so  to  speak,  Mr. 
'alker.  a  lumberman,  out  of  whose 
Election   and   enthusiasm   the  Art 
enter  grew,  through  standard  ex- 
mples    of  late-nineteenth-century 
iste   (Asher  Durand,   Innes,  Dau- 
igny,  for  instance).  Mr.  Walker  also 
Elected  pictures  of  American  In- 
ians  and  of  Napoleon,  Mr.  Friedman 
)ld  me,  but  these  are  now  stowed 
way.  Most  of  the  museum  is  given 
ver  to  the  exhibition  of  modern  and 
elatively  modern  works  of  sculpture 
nd  painting  with  special  emphasis  on 
imericans. 

"I  see  the  function  of  the  Center," 
Ir.  Friedman  said,  as  we  walked, 
first,  as  exhibition,  second  as  the  col- 
jctions,  and  third  as  publications; 
nd  our  programs  as  education,  de- 
ign, and  performing  arts." 

Before  I  left  the  Center  Mr.  Fried- 
man, who  has  been  its  director  since 
961,  gave  me  a  batch  of  catalogues 
f  special  exhibitions  that  had  been 
eld  there  in  the  last  few  years— 
hey  ranged  from  one-man  shows 
Rauschenberg,  for  instance,  and 
Jottlieb)  to  very  ambitious  exhibi- 
ions  like  "London:  The  New  Scene," 
vhich  Friedman  had  gone  to  England 
o  assemble.  The  publications  are  at 
he  same  time  handsome,  meticulously 
■rganized  for  scholarly  purposes,  and 
eadable.  But  this  is  not  the  only  kind 
»f  publishing  the  Center  engages  in; 
t  issues  a  periodical  called  Design 
Quarterly. 


AFTER  HOURS 

Like  the  Institute  of  Arts  the 
Walker  Art  Center  is  planning  for  its 
future  and  like  the  Institute's  presi- 
dent, the  Walker's  director  is  rather 
reluctant  to  talk  about  it  lest  the  plans 
seem  to  be  premature  or  misunder- 
stood. There  is,  however,  an  architect 
studying  the  needs  of  the  Center  and 
suggesting  plans  which,  hopefully, 
will  not  only  greatly  increase  the  Cen- 
ter's exhibition  space,  but  provide  it 
with  a  design  gallery,  "a  junior  gal- 
lery of  interpretive  exhibitions  for 
workshops  in  materials,  line,  color 
with  knobs  and  buttons  for  the  kids  to 
push,"  and  a  "performing-arts  area" 
( "that  phrase  numbs  me,"  Friedman 
said  ) .  He  plans  to  bring  dancers  like 
Merce  Cunningham  and  musicians 
like  John  Cage  to  work  for  several 
weeks  at  a  time  with  talented  local 
people.  "I  want  a  kind  of  experimental 
space,  a  space  stage,  with  bleachers 
that  can  be  moved  to  accommodate 
different  uses."  The  expansion  (when 
and  if  )  will  include  teaching  space  for 
the  Guthrie  Theatre,  which  its  man- 
aging director,  Peter  Zeisler,  told  me, 
wants  to  become  more  and  more  a 


school  for  the  very  rigorous  training 
of  actors  and  others  connected  with 
the  theater. 

I  barely  scratched  the  surface  of 
Mega-town's  cultural  resources  and 
heard  scarely  more  than  a  hint  of  its 
cultural  ambitions  and  plans.  Even  so. 
I  have  reported  here  on  only  a  sliver  of 
the  stout  plank  that  I  walked  with  the 
help  of  friends  and  new  acquaintances 
while  I  was  there.  At  the  moment  the 
center  of  the  city  (town)  isa  shambles 
because  of  bulldozers  tearing  up  its 
streets  to  make  a  pedestrian  mall,  and 
its  edges  are  made  hideous,  some  of 
them,  because  freeways  are  being 
built.  Its  problems  seem  to  be  every 
town's  proJ  3:  the  contest  between 
"progT<*S4^|  5  preserving  the  past, 
downt<wri^  7,  encroachment  by 
business  1  .arklands,  run-down 
areas  ripe  u  1  rehabilitation,  welfare 
budgets,  school  bonds— the  normal 
fare.  My  impression,  however,  was  of 
a  town  with  a  sense  of  humor  about 
itself,  with  tremendous  optimism 
about  its  future,  and  a  kind  of  self- 
confidence  which  is  engaging  rather 
than  oppressive. 


A  tip-off  about  a  tip  on  the  market 


Don't  buy  it. 

Not  if  you  hear  it  in  a  cab  anyway.  Or  on  the  train.  Or  over  lunch.  Or  at  a 
bar.  Or  at  your  barber's.  Not  unless  you  check  it  out  thoroughly. 
Why? 

Because  over  the  years  we've  found  that  investors  lose  a  lot  more  money 
than  they  make  on  such  tips. 

Sure  we  know  that  a  lot  of  them  sound  mouth-watering  and  believable. 
For  example  these  days,  the  ones  about  mergers,  new  products,  new 
discoveries.  "Just  wait  till  the  news  gets  out.  It  could  be  another  Polaroid, 
another  Xerox." 
Well,  maybe. 

But  our  advice  is  the  hotter  the  tip,  the  more  carefully  you  should  check  it 
out  before  backing  it  with  a  single  penny  of  good  cold  cash. 
And  checking  it  out  should  be  easy. 

Just  call  us  and  ask  to  speak  with  any  Account  Executive  here  at 
Merrill  Lynch.  He  can  tell  you  what  our  Research  Division  — the  biggest  in 
the  business  — knows  about  it. 
Which  might  save  you  some  money. 


MERRILL  LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 

FEIMIMER  &  SMITH  INC 


MEMBERS  N.  Y.  STOCK  EXCHANGE  AND  OTHER  PRINCIPAL  STOCK  AND  COMMODITY  EXCHANGES 
70  PINE  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10005 
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Washington  Insight  by  Clayton  Fritchey 


PUERTO  RICO  :  YES  OR  NO 


A  plebiscite  in  "settle"  the  status 
of  nearly  three  million  Americans 
in  the  Caribbean  may  settle  noth- 
ing and  turn  oat  to  be  a  big,  and 
embarrassing,  issue  for  tin  U.  S. 


To  Fidel  Castro,  Puerto  Rico  is  just 
"a  perfumed  colony"  of  the  United 
Stales,  but  to  a  somewhat  surprised 
Washington  the  island  is  beginning 
to  smell  like  future  trouble:  the  kind 
of  lingering,  nagging,  exasperating 
trouble  that  the  government  and  Con- 
gress thought  it  finally  was  rid  of 
when  statehood  was  at  last  conferred 
on  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and  indepen- 
dence on  the  Philippines. 

At  this  writing,  Puerto  Rico,  en- 
couraged if  not  prodded  by  the  United 
States,  is  preparing  to  hold  its  first 
status  plebiscite  on  July  23.  The 
staled  object  of  this  election  is  to  poll 
the  2.6  million  people  on  what  kind 
of  government  they  want  for  the  fu- 
ture: (  1  )  continuation  of  the  present 
Commonwealth  relationship  with  the 
United  Stales ;  (2)  full  statehood ;  or 
I 3 )  full  independence.  Six  months  ago 
when  the  dominant  Popular  Demo- 
cratic party  rammed  the  plebiscite  law 
through  the  island  legislature  against 
the  protests  of  the  other  parties,  the 
expectation  was  that  Commonwealth 
would  win  overwhelmingly  since  it 
had  t  he  t  rong  backing  of  I  he  copy- 
right owner,  former  Governor  Luis 
Munoz  Marin,  who  even  in  retirement 
is  still  the  real  leader  of  the  party 
<  PDP)  which  runs  the  country,  and 
always  has  since  it  became  a  so-called 
"free  associated  state"  in  1952. 

Harper's  Magazine,  J  nig  1907 


The  further  expectation  was  that  a 
landslide  for  Commonwealth  would, 
first  of  all,  settle  the  status  contro- 
versy for  many  years  to  come  and  also 
leave  the  Munoz  Marin  machine  in- 
definitely in  political  control.  At  the 
same  time,  Washington  hoped  the  vote 
would  make  it  difficult  if  not  impos- 
sible for  the  United  Nations  to  in- 
trude itself  into  the  situation  on  the 
grounds  that  Puerto  Rico  constituted 
a  colonial  problem.  Put  as  the  plebi- 
scite approaches, there  is  no  certainty 
that  any  of  these  ends  will  be 
achieved,  for  there  have  been  count- 
less unforeseen  developments  so  far 
this  year,  and  there  may  be  still  more 
to  come. 

It  now  seems  certain  that  the  pleb- 
iscite, which  is  being  boycotted  by  the 
Republican  Statehood  party  (RSP) 
and  the  Independence  party  (PIP), 
will  settle  little  or  nothing  perma- 
nently either  in  Puerto  Pico  or  in  its 
relations  with  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Nations.  It  is  the  U.  N. 
angle  that  momentarily  has  been  most 
annoying  to  the  II.  S.,  for,  as  a  power 
that  boasts  of  being  anticolonial,  it 
is  sensitive  to  charges  of  practicing 
colonialism  itself.  Up  to  this  time,  the 
U.S.  has  successfully  kept  Puerto 
Pico  off  the  U.  N.  agenda  on  the 
grounds  that  free  elections  have  been 
held  in  the  island  for  years,  and  that 
the  people  strongly  supported  the 
Governor  (Munoz  Marin)  and  the 
party  that  stood  for  the  special  rela- 
tionship with  the  U.  S.  known  as  Com- 
monwealth. 

That,  however,  is  not  quite  the 
whole  story,  for  Munoz  Marin  in  run- 
ning for  Governor  always  insisted 


that  status  was  not  an  issue.  Further 
doubts  have  been  created  by  the  steady; 
growth  of  the  Statehood  party  in  the; 
last  three  elections.  Even  though  its, 
main  cause  was  not  a  direct  issue,  the. 
Statehooders  won  about  35  per  cent 
of  the  vote  in  1964,  increasing  their 
support  from  85,172  votes  in  1952  to 
281,627  three  years  ago.  In  a  plebi- 
scite confined  strictly  to  the  question 
of  status,  the  Statehooders  might  do 
considerably  better,  and,  were  it  not 
for  the  George  Washington-like  figure- 
of  Munoz  Marin,  might  even  win  a 
majority.  The  ex-Governor  personally 
thinks  the  people  would  back  the  Com-, 
mon wealth  idea  even  if  he  were  dead,, 
although,  as  he  says,  "I  do  not  intend) 
to  take  my  life  to  prove  it."  In  short,;: 
whatever  the  outcome  of  the  plebi- 
scite, it  appears  that  Washington  is j 
in  for  years  of  wrangling  and  lobby-  1 
ing  that  may  be  worse  than  the  pro- 
tracted agitation  that  preceded  the 
admission  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

One  reason  the  United  Nations 
finds  the  situation  baffling  is  that 
there  is  no  other  postcolonial  relation- 
ship in  the  world  quite  like  that  which 
exists  between  the  U.S.  and  its 
former  Caribbean  territory.  Like 
some  Americans  who  predict  that 
even  if  we  won  in  Vietnam  next  week, 
we  would  find  ourselves  involved  there 
for  years  to  come,  those  people  who 

Mr.  Fritchey  recently  returned  from 
a  visit  in  Puerto  Rico  to  Washington, 
where  he  writes  a  syndicated  column  i 
for  "Newsday"  and  this  monthly  re- 
port. He  teas  formerly  special  assist-  I 
atil  to  /'resident  Trtiman  and  to  Adlai 
E.  Stevenson  at  the  U.N. 


opposed  the  Spanish-American  War 
also  warned  it  would  be  easier  to  get 
in  than  get  out.  How  right  they  were. 
The  U.  S.  ended  up  with  Puerto  Rico, 
Cuba,  the  Philippines  on  its  hands, 
and  a  chronic  headache  that  has  lasted 
for  seventy  years  so  far,  and  the  end 
lis  not  in  sight. 

Inter h»  Slices* 

There  have  been  some  unhappy  chap- 
ters in  Puerto  Rico's  long  evolution 
from  a  non-self-governing  colony  to 
its  present  relatively  stable  and  im- 
proved position.  In  1950  extremists  of 
the  independence  movement  tried  to 
assassinate  President  Truman,  and 
four  years  later  they  wounded  five 
Congressmen  in  a  wild  shooting  spree 
at  the  Capitol.  The  first  organic 
change  had  come  with  the  passage  of 
the  Jones  Act  in  1917.  which  con- 
ferred U.  S.  citizenship  on  all  Puerto 
Ricans  who  desired  it.  Nearly  all  did. 
But  the  Governor  and  other  key  of- 
ficials were  still  appointed  by  the 
American  President.  The  real  rise  of 
the  island  began  with  the  rise  of 
Munoz  Marin  and  his  Popular  Demo- 
cratic party,  which  concentrated  on 
economic  progress  more  than  status. 
The  Puerto  Rico  New  Dealers  coop- 
erated closely  with  the  Washington 
New  Dealers,  and  in  1947  Congress 
granted  the  islanders  the  right  to 
elect  their  own  Governor.  In  1948 
Munoz  Marin  became  the  first  elected 
Puerto  Rican  to  head  the  government ; 
he  has  been  in  the  saddle  ever  since, 
although  he  retired  in  1964,  when 
he  handpicked  a  lieutenant,  Roberto 
Sanchez  Vilella,  to  succeed  him  as 
Governor.  Under  Munoz  Marin  the 
present  Commonwealth  relationship 
(permitting  Puerto  Rico  to  have  its 
own  constitution  l  was  developed  and 
made  effective  on  July  25,  1952.  It  was 
established  through  bilateral  agree- 
ment between  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  American  Congress.  The 
procedu  re  was  the  same  as  that  of 
admitting  a  state,  except  in  this  case 
a  federal  state  was  not  created,  and 
the  relationship  could  be  changed  or 
continued  indefinitely.  It  was  under- 
stood that  the  new  posture  was  not 
to  be  regarded  as  being  a  transition 
step  toward  any  other  status.  This  did 
not  bar  a  later  decision  by  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  U.  S.  Congress, 
but  Commonwealth  was  considered  as 
a  status  valid  in  itself.  On  August  5, 
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1966,  a  special  United  States-Puerto 
Rico  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Puerto  Rico  (STACOMi  said, 

Although  the  Commonwealth  rela- 
tionship has  operated  successfully  for 
over  fourteen  years,  it  has  inevitably, 
as  in  the  evolving  Federal-State  re- 
lationship, revealed  some  undefined 
legal,  political,  and  economic  bound- 
aries. For  this  reason,  as  well  as  be- 
cause of  strong  opposition  from  the 
proponents  of  statehood  and  inde- 
pendence, the  Commonwealth  has 
been  the  subject  of  continuous  debate 
from  the  time  it  was  inaugurated. 
The  debate  has  often  produced  mis- 
understanding and  confusion. 

It  has  indeed. 

Nevertheless  Commonwealth  has  in 
many  ways  been  at  least  an  interim 
success.  Under  the  popular,  peasant- 
minded  Munoz  Marin,  there  has  been 
steady  and  widespread  economic  re- 
form and  improvement,  although  the 
opposition  naturally  contends  there 
would  have  been  even  more  under 
statehood  or  independence.  This 
small,  overpopulated  island,  with  lim- 
ited natural  resources,  has  achieved 
advances  beyond  all  expectations.  In 
recent  years  it  has  been  among  the 
four  most  rapidly  growing  commun- 
ities in  the  world.  Moreover,  as  the 
STACOM  report  notes,  "In  Puerto 
Rico  a  peaceful  revolution  has  pro- 
duced a  more  stable  democracy,  an 
achievement  that  stands  in  sober  con- 
trast to  almost  all  of  Latin  America, 
where  only  four  countries  have  been 
able  to  hold  regular  elections  since 
1948."  There  has  also  been  marked 
progress  in  public-administration 
skills  and  organization.  The  social 
advances  in  health  and  education  are 
equally  impressive.  If  this  is  the  rec- 
ord of  Commonwealth,  and  it  is,  why 
not  leave  well  enough  alone? 

Another  Cuba? 

The  answer  of  the  Republican  State- 
hood party  is  that  the  island  would 
have  done  as  well,  if  not  better,  as  the 
fifty-first  state  of  the  Union.  It  points 
out.  for  instance,  that  Puerto  Rico's 
average  per  capita  income  even  now 
is  still  40  per  cent  below  that  of  the 
poorest  state.  It  notes,  too,  that  in  the 
first  five  years  after  attaining  state- 
hood the  value  of  manufacturing  in 
Hawaii  rose  from  $104  million  in  1958 
to  $255  million  in  1963,  an  increase 
of  145  per  cent.  The  real  appeal  of 
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statehood,  however,  is  to  the  pride  of 
the  people.  Commonwealth  with  all  of 
its  "flexibility"  remains  an  ambiguous 
relationship.  The  islanders  do  not  vote 
in  the  Presidential  election,  nor  do 
they  have  a  voting  representation  in 
Congress.  In  the  case  of  Vietnam  or 
any  other  national  war,  they  are  sub- 
ject to  the  draft  but  they  have  no 
voice  in  making  or  settling  the  war. 
The  Statehooders  are  not  impressed 
by  the  warnings  of  Munoz  Marin  that 
if  the  people  give  up  Commonwealth 
they  also  will  be  giving  up  the  privi- 
lege of  not  paying  federal  income 
taxes.  The  Statehooders  answer  that 
they  are  already  paying  huge  Puerto 
Rican  income  taxes. 

Another  complaint  is  that,  under 
the  Popular  Democratic  party,  there 
has  been  no  new  registration  of  voters 
for  decades,  and  that  no  true  reflec- 
tion of  public  opinion  is  possible  as 
long  as  the  PDP  can  count  on  the 
votes  of  dead  citizens  and  thousands 
of  live  bureaucrats  who  owe  their  jobs 
to  the  PDP  machine.  Finally,  Com- 
monwealth (as  the  PDP  promises) 
will  actually  mean  ever-broader  sov- 
ereignty for  Puerto  Rico,  driving  the 
island  and  the  mainland  "further 
apart"  and  ending  up  with  at  least 
de  facto  independence.  Luis  E.  Julia, 
an  officer  of  the  Statehood  party,  went 
so  far  as  to  warn  the  Status  Commis- 
sion that : 

The  proposed  perfected  permanent 
Commonwealth  would  make  Puerto 
Rico  a  tiny,  defenseless  nation  living 
in  the  lengthening  shadow  of  Carib- 
bean communism.  It  would  constitute 
an  invitation  for  communist  and  na- 
tionalistic forces  already  striving  to 
divide  our  people,  to  step  up  their 
efforts,  with  high  hopes  and  excellent 
prospects  of  ultimately  separating 
Puerto  Rico  from  American  govern- 
ment assistance  and  protection. 

This  would  seem  to  be  an  exces- 
sively alarmist  view,  but  the  State- 
hooders are  convinced  that  many  in 
the  Commonwealth  ranks  are  really 
crypto-Independentistas,  which  is 
something  that  remains  to  be  seen. 

In  any  event  it  gives  rise  to  talk 
about  Puerto  Rico  becoming  another 
Cuba  someday.  That  is,  another  in- 
dependent, leftish,  possibly  unfriend- 
ly, island.  This  may  seem  far-fetched 
(as  it  probably  is)  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less part  of  the  inflamed  dialogue  over 
the  coming  plebiscite.  In  recent  elec- 
tions,   the    Independentistas  have 
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polled  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
vote,  but  their  patriotic,  emotional 
appeal  is  directed  to  voters  who,  for 
the  time  being  at  least,  can  express 
their  nationalistic  feelings  by  sup- 
porting Commonwealth,  which  is  na- 
tionalism of  a  sort.  Hence  the  long- 
range  bet  of  the  Independentistas  is 
that  Commonwealth  will  prove  only  to 
be  a  transition  stage,  and  that  the 
ultimate  struggle  will  be  between  the 
forces  of  statehood  and  independence. 
And  if  statehood  should  then  lose  out, 
some  fear  that  a  wholly  sovereign 
Puerto  Rico,  under  radical  leadership, 
might  be  very  independent  indeed. 
But  all  that  is  in  the  future,  if  it  ever 
is  at  all.  Meanwhile  there  is  the  un- 
certain present. 

The  U.  S. -Puerto  Rico  Commission, 
composed  of  leaders  of  all  the  island's 
major  parties,  plus  U.  S.  Presidential 
appointees,  plus  representatives  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  studied  all  as- 
pects of  the  situation  for  two  years 
before  issuing  a  unanimous  report 
last  year,  in  which  the  major  conclu- 
sion was  "That  all  three  forms  of 
political  status— the  Commonwealth, 
statehood,  and  independence— are 
valid  and  confer  upon  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  equal  dignity  with  equal- 
ity of  status  and  of  national  citizen- 
ship." The  final  choice,  it  said,  must 
be  made  by  the  Puerto  Rican  people. 
A  popular  vote  on  the  question,  it 
added,  "would  be  helpful."  The  Com- 
mission warned  that  "an  immediate 
or  abrupt  change  in  political  status 
would  involve  serious  economic  risks 
and  dislocations."  In  the  event  of 
change,  therefore,  it  said  a  "carefully 
designed  plan  of  transition  (fifteen 
years  or  longer)  would  be  necessary." 
In  conclusion,  the  Commission  point- 
edly observed  that  the  island  "is  at  a 
stage  in  its  history  when  the  question 
of  status  should  be  elevated  above 
partisanship"— but  the  plebiscite  has, 
in  fact,  elevated  partisanship  above 
all  else.  The  three  parties  are  not  only 
fighting  each  other,  with  no  holds 
barred,  but  each  has  developed  in- 
ternal difficulties. 

In-party  Splits 

R  oberto  Sanchez  Vilella,  who  suc- 
ceeded Munoz  Marin  as  Governor  and 
therefore  as  leader  of  the  Common- 
wealth forces,  split  his  following  wide 
open  by  suddenly  announcing  that  he 
had  separated  from  his  wife,  that  he 
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would  seek  a  divorce,  and  that  he 
would  not  run  for  reelection  next 
year.  It  is  reported  that  the  fifty- 
two-year-old  Governor  wants  to 
marry  Mrs.  Jeanette  Ramos  Buo- 
nomo,  a  handsome  thirty-two-year-old 
brunette  whose  father  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  PDP.  She  acted  as 
one  of  the  Governor's  chief  aides  at 
Fortaleza,  the  executive  mansion.  Up 
to  now  Mrs.  Sanchez  has  refused  to 
consider  a  divorce.  Instead  she  has 
been  actively  rallying  public  support 
for  herself  in  this  very  Catholic  coun- 
try where  divorce  is  still  frowned 
upon.  Fear  that  Governor  Sanchez's 
personal  conduct  may  jeopardize  the 
Commonwealth  cause  in  the  plebiscite 
has  inspired  demands  that  he  quit 
now,  but  he  insists  on  filling  out  his 
term. 

This  turn  of  events  would  have 
greatly  cheered  the  Statehood  Repub- 
lican party,  but  it,  too,  has  suffered 
a  serious  schism.  The  SRP  is  headed 
by  two  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  bril- 
liant men  in  Puerto  Rico,  Miguel 
Garcia  Mendez,  the  party  chairman, 
and  Luis  Ferre,  the  party's  three- 
time  candidate  for  Governor.  They 
are  not  only  close  politically,  but  are 
brothers-in-law.  Nevertheless,  they 
parted  ways  at  a  dramatic  convention 
of  the  SRP  when  Garcia  Mendez  pre- 
vailed on  the  party  to  boycott  the  pleb- 
iscite. Ferre,  who  deeply  feels  the 
SRP  cannot  duck  the  plebiscite,  has 
organized  an  ad  hoc  movement.  United 
Statehooders  (  U.  S.)  to  compete  in  the 
election.  Meanwhile,  Garcia  Mendez  is 
campaigning  against  the  plebiscite  on 
the  grounds  that  Commonwealth  is 
not  a  "permanent"  status,  but  a  sort 
of  limbo  between  independence  and 
statehood,  and  hence  should  not  be 
one  of  the  plebiscite  alternatives.  He 
thinks  a  referendum  should  be  con- 
fined to  one  question:  "Do  you  want 
statehood  ?  Yes  or  no." 

Where  SNCC  Comes  In 

Just  to  make  it  unanimous,  the  In- 
dependence party  also  is  split.  The 
main  section,  headed  by  Dr.  Gilberto 
Concepcion  de  Gracia,  is  boycotting 
the  plebiscite  for  some  of  the  same 
reasons  advanced  by  Garcia  Mendez, 
but  other  Independentistas  have  en- 
tered the  lists,  so  one  way  or  another 
all  three  factions  will  be  on  the  ballot. 
Some  of  the  Independentistas,  inci- 
dentally, have  accused  the  CIA  of  in- 


citing attacks  in  San  Juan  against 
Puerto  Rican  students  who  are  cam- 
paigning for  independence.  Juan  Mari 
Bras,  a  successful  lawyer  who  is  secre- 
tary-general of  the  Pro  Independence 
Movement  (PIM),  charges  that  the 
Association  of  University  Students 
for  Statehood  (AUPE)  is  really  an 
"instrument"  of  the  CIA,  and  that 
AUPE  is  responsible  for  a  rock- 
throwing  assault  on  other  youths 
demonstrating  for  independence.  "We 
do  not  have  the  slightest  doubt,"  said 
Mari  Bras,  "that  in  back  of  all  this  is 
the  infamous  CIA.  which  has  been 
trying  through  its  San  Juan  office  to 
attack  the  PIM  and  the  independence 
struggle  in  general."  His  charges 
against  the  CIA  were  not  taken  seri- 
ously by  most  Puerto  Ricans,  but  they 
nevertheless  served  his  purpose  of 
attracting  attention  to  the  political 
struggle.  Mari  Bras  has  a  sensational 
ally  in  Stokely  Carmichael  of  the  Stu- 
dents Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee. Carmichael  and  Mari  Bras 
have  issued  a  joint  communique  say- 
ing they  will  work  together  against 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  draft,  and 
"police  brutality,"  and  for  better 
housing,  education,  and  living  condi- 
tions in  urban  slums.  The  PIM  and 
SNCC  alliance  intends  to  try  to  bring 
questions  of  Puerto  Rican  independ- 
ence and  Negro  "oppression"  in  the 
U.  S.  before  the  United  Nations. 

A  Lively  Issue 

The  United  Nations  is  also  being 
invoked  by  the  Anti-Colonialist  Con- 
gress of  Puerto  Rico,  which  charges 
that  the  U.  S.  is  "trying  to  impose  a 
colonial  plebiscite  on  Puerto  Rico  .  .  . 
in  order  to  avoid  a  United  Nations  in- 
quiry." The  Congress  insists  that  only 
a  plebiscite  "directed  and  supervised 
by  the  United  Nations"  would  be 
"true  and  valid." 

Out  of  all  this  weltei  of  conflicting 
views,  only  one  thing  seems  certain, 
and  that  is  that  we  have  probably  not 
heard  the  last  of  statehood,  plebiscite 
or  not.  Unlike  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico  is  not  thousands  of  miles 
away.  Its  population  is  three  times 
the  size  of  the  49th  and  50th  states 
combined,  and  well  over  a  million  of 
its  people  now  live  in  the  continental 
U.S.,  mostly  in  and  around  New  York. 
All  of  which  suggests  to  Washington 
that  a  lively  new  issue  may  be  in  the 
making.  [  ] 
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p  undoubtedly  originated  in  the  sea. 
I  d,  as  population  increases,  it  will  be- 
j  ne  increasingly  important  in  sustain- 
I,  human  life.  The  oceans  exchange 
1  ?rgy  with  the  air  above  in  many  subtle 
Id  interesting  ways.  As  we  learn  more 
I  >ut  them,  we  should  be  able  to  har- 
s  theirvast  potential  forourown  uses. 

E  expanding  population  ol  the  world 
expending  the  non-renewable  re- 
irces  of  the  land  at  an  ever-increasing 
e.  The  biological  and  chemical  re- 
jrces  of  the  ocean,  on  the  other  hand, 
lew  themselves  naturally.  It  is  the 
nagementof  these  potential  resources 
it  is  the  challenge  of  the  young  science 
oceanography.  Already  oceanography 
in  the  verge  of  solving  at  least  some 
the  more  immediate  problems  facing 
nkind. 

haps  the  first  real  breakthrough  will 
tying  oceanography  and  meteorol- 
j  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide 
Tul  world-wide  weather  forecasts, 
ge  electronic  computers  and  modern 
nmunication  systems  make  such  a 
ting  possible.  To  what  benefit?  Al- 
>st  every  form  of  human  activity,  par- 
ularly  agriculture,  would  profit 
ough  better  and  longer  range  weather 
'dictions. 

2  next  logical  step  would  be  actually 
manipulate  the  oceans  so  as  to 
ake"  weather.  Hopefully  we  could 
>n  distribute  rainfall  more  evenly  or 
ire  abundantly  on  the  land.  This  step 
ne  would  relieve  the  present  food 
)rtage  in  many  parts  of  the  world  and 
mit  farming  over  vast  land  areas  now 
dly  used. 

e  biological  management  of  the 


oceans  themselves  so  as  to  produce  the 
maximum  sustained  yield  of  food  pre- 
sents a  more  formidable  problem,  both 
politically  and  scientifically.  But  it  is  a 
problem,  I  believe,  that  c  an  be  solved. 

The  total  yield  of  the  ocean  fisheries  has 
been  increasing  very  rapidly,  doubling 
about  every  ten  years.  This  trend  can  be 
expected  to  continue.  Nevertheless,  the 
potential  biological  yield  is  very  much 
greater.  Traditionally  man  has  taken 
only  a  small  percent  of  his  diet  from  the 
sea.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for 
this  —  simply,  in  some  cases,  because 
people  don't  like  fish  —  but  perhaps  the 
most  important  is  that  fish  are  not  easily 
or  cheaply  preserved.  Chemical  engi- 
neering has  advanced  to  the  point  where 
tins  no  longer  need  be  an  obstacle. 

Strangely,  the  efficient  management  of 
the  natural  biological  productivity  of  the 
sea  is  more  of  a  political  and  social 
problem  than  a  scientific  one.  There  is 
the  distinct  possibility  of  the  marine 
equivalent  of  agriculture.  Yet  until  now, 
except  tor  some  specialized  cases  of 
shellfish  production,  we  almost  com- 
pletely lack  practical  experience  in  this 
field.  Especially  we  lack  the  equivalent 
of  cheap  fencing  on  land.  Even  now, 
however,  there  has  been  some  experi- 
mentation with  acoustical  fences,  and 
Maine  sardine  fishermen  are  using 
"bubble"  fences  —  simple  pipe  with 
holes  through  which  compressed  air  is 
forced.  Fish  are  not  inclined  to  pass 
these  bubble  fences.  Not  until  such 
fencing  is  in  universal  use  will  fisher- 
men become  farmers. 

Politically  the  barriers  to  aquaculture 
are  even  more  formidable.  The  tradi- 


tional lack  of  ownership  of  existing  01 
potential  resources  of  the  salt  water  en- 
vironment impedes  practical  experimen- 
tation. The  concept  of  freedom  of  the 
seas,  which  developed  gradually  be- 
cause the  waters  were  considered  al- 
most worthless  except  for  transportation 
and  naval  warfare,  is  diametrically  op- 
posed to  their  wise  utilization.  Even 
pilot  plant  operations  are  not  practical 
under  current  law  or  local  customs. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  for  the  most  part  scientists 
interested  in  the  oceans  have  had  to  lim- 
it their  efforts  to  understanding  the  ma- 
rine environment  rather  than  turning  it 
to  our  use.  While  it  cannot  be  claimed 
thai  this  has  yet  been  fully  achieved,  a 
vast  store  of  mostly  unused  knowledge 
has  been  accumulated. 

Very  recently  agreement  has  been 
reached  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  sub- 
bottom  resources  of  the  North  Sea;  sim- 
ilar explorations  by  commercial  com- 
panies are  beginning  in  other  areas,  and 
there  is  every  hope  that  similar  agree- 
ments will  be  reached.  These  particular 
resources,  oil  and  gas,  are  not  renew- 
able. The  real  challenge  for  the  future  is 
to  solve  the  political  as  well  as  scientific 
problems  and  tap  the  many  marine  re- 
sources that  cannot  be  destroyed  by 
man.  Solving  these  problems  could  well 
be  a  key  to  survival  for  millions. 


As  a  contribution  to  man's  search  for  answers  to  today's  challenges,  Alcan 
Aluminium  Limited  is  presenting  this  series  of  statements  by  leading  author- 
ities in  various  fields.  A  multinational  corporation,  Alcan  has  a  special  inter- 
est in  seeking  answers.  This  is  the  third  of  a  series. 


Alcan  has  a  world  of  experience  in  aluminum  ...  100  countries  wide,  60,000 
people  strong. 

In  the  United  States.  Alcan  is  a  vital  source  of  aluminum  ingot  for  industry 
and  a  fabricator  of  aluminum  sheet,  cable,  metal  powders  and  other  products. 

For  reprints  of  this  essay  write  to  Alcan,  620  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020 
A  WORLD  OF  EXPERIENCE  IN  ALUMINUM 


ALCAN 


It  goes  a  lot  further  than  the  A.  &  R 


Have  we  got  a  customer  in  Kenya! 

The  United  Touring  Co.  runs  a  herd  of 
160  zebra-striped  VW  Station  Wagons, 
taking  tourists  in  and  out  of  the  bush. 

The  bush  happens  to  include  man-sized 
grass,  seas  of  mud,  craggy  mountains, 
clammy  |ungles  and  an  extinct  volcano. 

The  bush  does  not  include  very  many  gas 
stations,  water  holes,  repair  shops  or  even 


paved  roads. 

None  of  which  matter  to  a  VW. 

It  doesn't  need  any  water  because  the 
engine  is  air-cooled. 

It  gets  wild  mileage  on  50c-a-gallon  gas- 
oline when  it  can  find  it. 

The  torsion  bar  suspension  doesn't 
crumple  when  the  going  gets  rough. 

And  the  rear  engine  bears  down  for  ex- 


tra traction  when  it's  needed. 

So,  even  with  tourists  hanging  out  all  2' 
windows  and  sticking  up  through  the  sun 
roof,  the  VW  charges  ahead. 

Moral:  There  are  dozens  of  lesser  sta 
tion  wagons  to  choose  from. 

But  anything  less  than  a  Volks- 
wagen is  |ust  beating  around  the 
bush. 
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William  S.  Burroughs 

KICKING  DRUGS: 

A  VERY  PERSONAL  STORY 

A  fter  fifteen  years  of  junk  and  ten  attempts  at  "cures,'1 
one  finally  worked.  A  novelist  recalls  his  own  experience 
in  the  depths  of  addiction  and  his  escape. 


J.  here  is  a  general  feeling  in  America  that  the 
official  narcotics  agencies  must  be  doing  the  right 
thing,  a  feeling  that  the  officials  in  question  take 
great  pains  to  foster.  Why  they  should  be  listened 
to  when  what  they  say  adds  up  neither  to  good 
sense  nor  good  intentions  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand. The  official  agencies  have  failed  to  solve 
the  narcotics  problem  or  to  state  it  honestly.  And 
the  nonofficial  agencies  have  done  little  better. 
Recently  centers  of  treatment  have  sprung  up 
where  the  addicts  receive  no  other  medication 
than  prayer.  Thi.;  inspirational  and  quasi-reli- 
gious approach  to  a  metabolic  illness  is  ill-advised. 
It  would  be  equally  logical  to  prescribe  prayer  for 
malaria. 

In  New  York  many  doctors  currently  prescribe 
methadone  for  heroin  addicts.  They  say  addicts 
lose  the  desire  for  heroin  in  the  course  of  this 


treatment.  Over  a  period  of  five  years  they  hope 
to  reduce  the  dosage  of  methadone,  which  is  an 
opiate  stronger  than  morphine  and  quite  as  ad- 
dictive. To  say  that  addicts  have  been  cured  of 
heroin  by  the  use  of  methadone  is  like  saying  an 
alcoholic  has  been  cured  of  whiskey  by  the  use  of 
gin.  If  the  addicts  lose  their  desire  for  heroin  it 
is  because  the  methadone  dosage  is  stronger  than 
the  diluted  heroin  they  receive  from  pushers. 

Junk  is  a  generic  term  for  all  habit-forming 
preparations  and  derivatives  of  opium  including 
the  synthetics;  any  form  of  junk  can  cause  ad- 
diction. Nor  does  it  make  much  difference  whether 
it  is  injected,  sniffed,  or  taken  orally.  The  result 
is  always  the  same— addiction.  The  addict  depends 
on  his  junk,  just  as  a  diver  depends  on  his  air  line. 
When  his  junk  is  cut  off  he  suffers  agonizing  with- 
drawal symptoms:  watering,  burning  eyes,  light 
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fever,  hot  and  cold  flashes,  leg  and  stomach 
cramps,  diarrhea,  insomnia,  prostration— in  some 
cases  death  from  circulatory  collapse  and  shock. 
Withdrawal  symptoms  differ  from  any  syndrome 
of  comparable  severity  in  that  they  are  immedi- 
ately relieved  by  administering  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  opiates.  The  withdrawal  symptoms  reach 
their  peak  on  the  fourth  day  then  gradually  dis- 
appear over  a  period  of  three  to  six  weeks.  The 
later  stages  of  withdrawal  are  marked  by  pro- 
found depression. 

Addiction  is  an  illness  of  exposure.  By  and 
large  those  who  have  access  to  junk  become  ad- 
diets.  In  Iran,  when  opium  was  sold  openly  in 
shops  there  were  three  million  addiets.  But  there 
is  no  pre-addict  personality  any  more  than  there 
is  a  pro-malaria!  personality,  all  the  hogwash  of 
psychiatry  to  the  contrary.  (, Parenthetically  it  is 
my  opinion  that  nine  out  of  ten  psychiatrists 
should  be  broken  down  to  veterinarians  and  their 
books  called  in  for  pulping.)  To  say  it  country- 
simple,  most  folks  enjoy  junk.  Having  once  experi- 
enced this  pleasure  the  human  organism  will  tend 
to  repeat  it  and  repeat  it  and  repeat  it.  The  ad- 
dict's illness  w  junk. 

Knock  on  any  door.  Whatever  answers,  give  it 
four  half-grain  shots  of  Hod's  Own  Medicine 
every  day  for  six  months  and  the  so-called  "ad- 
diet  personality"  is  there  .  .  .  an  old  junky  selling 
Christmas  seals  on  North  Clark  Street -the 
"Priest"  they  railed  him,  seedy  and  with  furtive, 
cold  fish  eyes  that  seem  to  bo  looking  at  some- 
thing other  folks  can't  see.  That  something  he 
is  looking  at  is  junk.  The  w  hole  addict  personality 
can  be  summed  up  in  one  sentence:  The  addict 
needs  junk.  He  will  do  a  lot  to  get  junk  just  as 
you  would  do  a  lot  for  water  if  you  were  thirsty 
enough. 

You  see  junk  is  a  personality  a  seedy  gray 
man;  a  rooming  house;  a  shabby  street;  a  room 
on  the  top  floor;  stairs;  cough;  the  "Priest"  pull- 
ing himself  up  along  the  banister;  bathroom  with 
yellow  wood  panels,  dripping  toilet,  works  stashed 
under  the  wash  basin;  back  in  his  room  now  cook- 
ing up.  A  gray  shadow  on  a  distant  wall  that 
used  to  be  me,  mister. 

I  was  on  junk  for  almost  fifteen  years.  In  that 


William  S.  Burroughs  is  known  here  and  abroad 
as  the  author  of  "Xakul  Liuich"  and  "The  Soft 
Machine."  His  latest  hook  to  be  published  in  the 
■U.S.  by  Grove  Press  is  -The  Ticket  That  Ex- 
ploded," and  one  of  his  earliest  was  "Junkie:  Con- 
fessions of  an  Unredeemed  Drug  Addict"  (195S). 
He  was  born  in  St.  Louis  in  1!)14,  graduated  from 
Harvard,  and  has  lived  in  Tangier,  London,  and 

I'd  l  is. 


time  1  took  ten  cures.  1  have  been  to  Lexington 
and  have  taken  the  reduction  treatment.  1  have 
taken  abrupt  withdrawal  treatments  and  pro- 
longed withdrawal  treatments;  cortisone,  tran- 
quilizers, antihistamines  ami  the  prolonged  sleep 
cure.  In  every  case  1  relapsed  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. 

Why  do  addicts  voluntarily  take  a  cure  and  then 
relapse?  1  think  on  a  deep  biological  level  most 
addiets  want  to  be  cured.  Junk  is  death  and  your 
body  knows,  it.  1  relapsed  because  1  was  never 
physiologically  cured  until  1957.  Then  1  took  the 
apomorphine  treatment  under  the  care  of  a 
British  physician,  the  late  Dr.  John  Yerbury 
Dent.  Apomorphine  is  the  only  agent  1  know  that 
evicts  the  "addict  personality,"  an  old  friend  who 
used  to  inhabit  my  body.  I  called  him  Opium  Jones. 
We  were  mighty  close  in  Tangier  in  L957,  shoot- 
ing If)  grains  of  methadone  every  hour,  which 
equals  30  grains  of  morphine  and  that's  a  lot  of 
junk.  I  never  changed  my  clothes.  Jones  likes  his 
clothes  to  season  in  stale  rooming-house  flesh  until 
you  can  tell  by  a  hat  on  the  table,  a  coat  hung 
over  a  chair,  that  Jones  lives  there.  1  never  took 
a  bath.  Old  Jones  don't  like  the  feel  of  water  on 
his  skin.  I  spent  whole  days  looking  at  the  end  of 
my  shoe  just  communing  with  Jones. 

Then  one  day  1  saw  that  Jones  was  not  a  real 
friend,  that  our  interests  were  in  fact  divergent. 
So  1  took  a  plane  to  London  and  found  Dr.  Dent, 
with  a  charcoal  fire  in  the  grate,  Scottish  terrier, 
cup  of  tea.  lb'  told  me  about  the  treatment  and 
1  entered  the  nursing  home  the  following  day.  It 
was  one  of  those  four-story  buildings  on  Cromwell 
Road;  my  room  with  rose  wallpaper  was  on  the 
third  floor.  I  had  a  day  nurse  and  a  night  nurse 
and  received  an  injection  of  apomorphine— one 
twentieth  grain— every  two  hours. 

One's  Own  Special  Symptom 

N  ow  every  addict  lias  his  special  symptom,  the 
one  that  hits  him  hardest  when  his  junk  is  cut 
off.  Listen  to  the  old-timers  in  Lexington  talking: 

"Now  with  me  it's  puking  is  the  worst." 

"1  never  puke.  It's  this  cold  burn  on  my  skin 
drives  me  up  t  he  wall." 

"My  trouble  is  sneezing." 

With  me  it's  feeling  the  slow  painful  death 
of  Mr.  Jones.  1  feel  myself  encased  in  his  old  gray 
corpse.  Not  another  person  in  this  world  I  want 
to  see.  Not  a  thing  1  want  to  do  except  revive  Mr. 
Jones. 

The  third  day  with  my  cup  of  tea  at  dawn  the 
calm  miracle  of  apomorphine  began.  I  was  learn- 
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antianxiety  drug.  I  have  witnessed  in  others  and 
experienced  myself  dramatic  relief  from  anxiety 
caused  by  mescaline  after  a  dose  of  apomorphine 
where  tranquilizers  were  quite  ineffective. 

A  number  of  addicts  have  taken  the  apomor- 
phine treatment  at  my  suggestion.  All  agree  that 
it  is  the  only  treatment  that  works  and  also  the 
least  painful  form  of  treatment.  Yet  most  Ameri- 
can doctors  are  completely  ignorant  of  its  use  in 
treating  addictions.  Apomorphine  is  listed  as  a 


narcotic  in  the  United  States  and  subject  to  the 
same  regulations  as  morphine  and  heroin.  In  both 
France  and  England  apomorphine  is  not  on  the 
dangerous  drug  list.  A  doctor's  prescription  is 
required  but  the  prescription  can  be  refilled  any 
number  of  times.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  a  deliberate  attempt  has  been  made 
in  the  United  States  to  mislead  medical  opinion 
and  minimize  the  value  of  the  apomorphine  treat- 
ment. 


UNCHARTED  TERRAIN 

It  is  good  news  when  any  addict  kicks  the  habit. 
This  was  the  unanimous  reaction  of  medical  spe- 
cialists who  read  William  Burroughs'  memoir  be- 
fore Ha i  /x  r's  decided  to  publish  it.  None  ques- 
tioned the  authenticity  of  his  report. 

Why  then  have  researchers  in  this  country  vir- 
tually ignored  apomorphine,  to  which  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs attributes  his  cure?  Here  is  the  doctors' 
answer : 

A  research  project  is  costly  and  involves  a 
heavy  commitment  of  the  investigator's  time  and 
effort.  What  avenue  to  pursue  is  a  matter  of  sci- 
entific judgment.  American  experts  see  little  prom- 
ise in  a  drug  which  has  been  successfully  used 
only  by  one  uniquely  skilled  psychotherapist.  They 
feel  their  limited  resources  can  be  more  fruitfully 
invested  in  other  approaches,  chiefly  these: 

Maintenance  therapy.  Over  the  past  three  years, 
more  than  three  hundred  heroin  addicts  in  New 
York  City  have  been  treated  with  methadone,  a 
synthetic  opiate,  in  a  research  program  directed 
by  Dr.  Vincent  P.  Dole  and  Dr.  Marie  Nyswander 
of  Rockefeller  University.  After  a  period  of  hospi- 
talization, each  patient  calls  daily  at  the  clinic  and 
there  drinks  his  dose  of  methadone  in  fruit  juice. 
In  effect,  he  becomes  dependent  on  methadone  in- 
stead of  heroin.  He  also  is  likely  to  become  a  re- 
sponsible citizen— two-thirds  of  the  patients  so 
treated  are  now  working  or  at  school. 

Critics  of  this  approach  feel  it  is  wrong  to 
substitute  one  narcotic  for  another.  Proponents, 
on  the  other  hand,  say  it  is  absurd  to  consider  all 
drugs  equally  evil  and  unrealistic  to  expect  all— or 
even  most- addicts  to  become  total  abstainers. 

Narcotic-antagonists.  Dr.  Jerome  II.  Jaffe,  a 
psychiatrist  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Medical 
School,  and  other  investigators  have  been  experi- 
menting since  19(55  with  a  drug  called  cyclazocine, 
which  is  not  a  narcotic.  Its  effect  is  to  prevent 
heroin  or  morphine  from  acting  on  the  nervous 


system.  Thus  the  patient  on  cyclazocine  may  con- 
tinue taking  drugs  but  he  will  not  get  high. 
Whether  this  experience  will,  in  due  course,  liber- 
ate him  from  his  habit  must  still  be  proved.  But 
the  cyclazocine  researchers  are  cautiously  opti- 
mistic. 

Self-help  programs.  The  best-known  of  these 
are  the  Synanon  establishments,  located  chiefly  on 
the  West  Coast,  which  are  run  almost  entirely  by 
rehabilitated  ex-addicts.  Similar  enterprises  are 
Daytop  Village  and  Daytop  Lodge  in  New  York 
State.  Some  remarkable  results  have  been  achieved 
after  several  years  of  residence  within  tightly 
controlled  communities  where  a  rigorous  brand  of 
group  therapy  is  practiced.  However,  a  good  many 
addicts  leave  uncured  and  only  a  small  number 
have  been  able  to  return  to  society  permanently 
free  of  their  addiction. 

Civil  commitment.  California  and  New  York 
have  passed  laws  requiring  known  addicts  to  be 
confined  in  institutions  for  treatment,  which  in- 
cludes enforced  abstinence  from  drugs,  vocational 
training,  and  remedial  education.  The  twin  goals 
are  to  "get  the  addicts  off  the  streets"  as  a  public- 
safety  measure— and  to  cure  them.  Some  critics 
consider  these  goals  incompatible  and  also  charge 
that  compulsory  programs  violate  the  addicts'  civil 
liberties.  The  results  remain  to  be  seen. 

Meanwhile,  the  experts  continue  to  debate  the 
cause  of  addiction.  Is  it  due  to  metabolic  or  phys- 
iological changes  brought  about  by  the  constant 
use  of  drugs?  Are  addicts  basically  irresponsible 
hedonists  in  pursuit  of  pleasure?  Or  are  they 
deeply  troubled  people  seeking  escape  from  emo- 
tional difficulties  or  a  tormenting  environment? 

Since  any  or  all  of  these  explanations  may  be 
true,  no  serious  investigator  pins  his  hopes  on  a 
single  solution  to  a  complex  and  fearsome  prob- 
lem whose  nature  is,  as  yet,  only  dimly  understood. 

—Marion  K.  Sanders 
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Gerald  Krefetz  and  Unlit  Mglvohhi 

THE  SHREWDEST  MAN 
IN  THE  MONEY  MARKET 
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Ollb'btls  "I  1 1  < '  1 1 1'  .  mli'i  mil  lumd  1  umpiiiiicn,  and 
J/'iVl  11  ni'li  I    a|/i  in  11  ■    h«r«*    and    aliiuad     A  MM 

iiuLboi  piil/li'lni ,  In1  1:'  Mini  by  'Ii'  in''  1  luftu<*ulhd 

m«  n  in  W0(  Id  Imam  1 

MoiM'V,  Money,  MdiM  y 

1    i>  1  •    domnlii  1    lii. Ui  1  1  11  ..'  i.  • 

tangible  ttiouuy  whn\  iU  i<  i  mi  hp?  Ms  worth,  wloil 
« » 1 1*:-,*-:-.  Its  devaluation,  and  wbal  should  l»«  done 

by  III''  a  11 1  hot  1 1 1'':'  I"  If'i'p  il    vain'  'I'iidy 

III.'  annual  chef  d''i<  hvm  ,  lln    f htffi'Wff  Yi'Hl 

hook,  sionnmrl/es  all  the  bits,  runs,  and  errors  in 
1  In-  International  currency  league  during  I  li<  ore 
vi'/iitt  twelve  mouthr.   One   feature  InvnrinMy 
garners  «  yood  deal  "C  attention   I'lcs's  Uesl  in 
v<*«i /fic/ii  id  iii«'  Vial  in  l ',«}<',  iin-  besl  purchase, 
accord i/»ii  in  I'M  I',  was  nickel,  an  Important  <ii 
fense  metal;  if  rose  Ulfi  p< »  '«'/ii  Kiue  mi  espe 
dally  Old  Masters  ami  pre*  ious  \>i  wt*  i""i  enamels 
male-  tin-  li«t,  yeai  afte»  yai   (lummoii  stocks 
ni,  least  Lhosc  measured  i,y  ( (;«,//  ./i,m.'  in 
dustrlal  Average  /'/<•  fa>  from  the  i/esl  Invesl 
ments;  i/<  i.uio  the  \><>n  unit  /  fn\\  \u  p«j  i(,,i 
7'hus  according  tn  I'lck,  oo  pei  cenl  of  mosl  largs 
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fortunes  are  invested  in  precious  metals,  20  per 
cent  in  blue-chip  securities,  and  20  per  cent  in 
antiques. 

As  Pick's  business  card  bluntly  states:  "Pick's 
World  Currency  Report  is  a  service  organization 
which  sells  only  information  and  know-how.  It 
does  not  deal  in  currencies,  art,  or  precious  metals. 
.  .  .  It  does  not  accept  commissions,  kickbacks  or 
contingency  fees."  Pick  himself  puts  in  a  seventy- 
hour  week.  His  organization,  formally  known  as 
the  Pick  Publishing  Corporation,  consists  of  six 
souls,  who  work  atop  the  New  York  Post  news- 
paper building,  a  stone's  throw  from  Wall  Street. 
Pick's  business  does  not,  however,  come  predomi- 
nantly from  the  financial  area;  in  fact,  he  has 
little  regard  for  most  securities  and  outright  con- 
tempt for  all  bonds. 

His  private  office  is  austere  and  workmanlike, 
a  study  in  black  and  white.  A  black  wall  separates 
him  from  his  staff,  while  his  desk,  a  shiny  slab 
of  black  marble,  faces  a  white  wall.  Books  provide 
the  only  touch  of  color,  and  a  small  map  indicates 
the  local  time  all  over  the  world.  Behind  him,  a 
curious,  custom-made  black-and-white  wallpaper 
of  defunct  currencies  (the  American  Continental 
dollar,  assignats  issued  during  the  French  Revo- 
lution, reichsmarks,  et  al)  teaches  a  visual  object 
lesson:  "The  end  of  all  currencies  is  always  bad," 
he  dourly  tells  his  visitors,  with  a  backward  dick 
of  his  head. 

Besides  black  and  white.  Pick's  favorite  color, 
symbolically  enough,  is  gold.  He  has  a  replica  of 
a  small  gold  bar  (it  is  illegal  for  U.  S.  citizens  to 
hold  the  real  thing)  and  two  small  gold  globes 
on  his  desk,  wears  only  gold  jewelry,  and  binds 
his  Currency  Yearbook  in  gold  cloth.  A  small 
embroidered  spade  adorns  his  shirts.  This  as  de 
pique  is  a  good  luck  emblem,  according  to  French 
tradition,  as  well  as  a  play  on  his  name.  It  is  also 
the  name  on  his  yacht,  a  racing  sloop  which  pro- 
vides  his  chief  means  of  relaxation.  He  has  a 
valuable  stamp  collection,  and  is  an  expert  on  art 
as  an  investment,  but  he  has  no  paintings  in  the 
office,  since  he  feels  that  they  would  detract  from 
his  wallpaper.  At  home  he  has  a  Brueghel,  a 
Holbein  and  a  Diirer— "nice  conservative  paint- 
ings"—plus  a  Jackson  Pollock. 

Early  Earnings 

Franz  Pick  was  born  on  July  (>,  1898,  in  Czecho- 
slovakia in  a  small  town  north  of  Prague,  of  an 
impoverished  family.  His  early  schooling  was 
ecumenical  in  nature,  a  few  years  of  Hebrew 
cheder,  a  few  years  in  a  Jesuit  school.  His  father 


never  went  to  high  school,  but  managed  to  leave 
his  son  an  endowment  policy  to  pay  for  his  edu- 
cation at  the  university.  By  the  time  Pick  wanted 
to  use  the  money,  however,  the  hyper-inflation 
that  followed  World  War  I  had  made  it  virtually 
worthless— this  experience  was  undoubtedly  th^> 
foundation  for  Dr.  Pick's  skepticism  of  "loose" 
monetary  policies. 

Subsequently  Pick  earned  an  LL.D  from  Leipzig 
University,  a  Ph.D.  from  Hamburg  University, 
and  is  an  agrege  of  the  Sorbonne.  Having  studied 
under  John  Maynard  Keynes  at  Cambridge  and 
Charles  Rist  at  the  Sorbonne,  he  was  apprenticed 
in  an  old-line  Paris  financial  house  in  the  early 
1930s.  An  article  he  wrote  predicting  that  the 
French  franc,  then  one  of  the  hardest  currencies, 
would  fall  from  its  strong  position,  got  him  fired, 
but  the  franc  did  fall  and  Pick  profited.  His  first 
long  published  work,  in  1931,  was  a  joint  effort 
with  Richard  Lewinsohn,  Tlie  Psychology  of 
Gambling,  essentially  a  guide  to  speculating  on 
the  French  Bourse. 

In  1941,  after  several  years  of  anti-Nazi  activ- 
ity, as  a  paymaster  for  the  resistance  movements, 
Pick  arrived  in  the  United  States  and  got  a  job 
with  Barrons,  the  weekly  financial  magazine  of 
Dow  Jones  &  Company.  He  left  after  some  months 
to  establish  his  own  business,  and  started  the 
monthly  World  Currency  Report— almost  by  acci- 
dent. A  Boston  stamp  dealer  asked  Pick  for  the 
black-market  values  of  various  currencies.  His 
two-page  reply  soon  became  a  regular  feature  for 
a  small  group  of  philatelists  and  coin  dealers,  and 
before  long  coverage  was  expanded  to  include 
money-market  exchange  rates,  the  markets  for 
precious  gems  and  rare  metals,  and  general  finan- 
cial comments.  Today  the  Report  numbers  several 
hundred  subscribers— at  $25  per  monthly  copy-a 
limited  but  highly  influential  readership. 

Pick's  work  as  a  currency  consultant  started 
about  the  same  time,  when  the  head  of  a  Chicago 
bank's  foreign-exchange  department  approached 
him  with  a  typical  problem.  One  of  the  bank's 
clients— the  old  Press  Wireless  news  agency  in 
Paris-needed  funds  but  couldn't  import  money 
because  of  government  regulations.  Pick  found  a 
fur  dealer  who  had  blocked  francs  which  he  could 
not  convert  to  dollars  and  arranged  a  marriage  of 
convenience  to  satisfy  both  parties.  Colonel  Robert 
McCormick  of  the  Tribune  heard  of  the  arrange- 
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by  G 

(iK-ti t  .iikI  lire  .iinc  uiic  <>l   l'n  |.,  '    In    I  i  linil     in  the 

United  Statea. 

Today  he  hti  clients  from  all  over  the  gflobc 
iii  i hi  i in-  require  him  to  be  abrea  i  ol  what 
i.i  happening  In  the  monetai  i  centei  ol  the  world 
Thua  he  logs  ovei  1 00,000  mile  v\  Iting  thlrt; 
in  forty  countrici  annually;  he  (lien  to  Ruropi 
;i i  leasl  i "ii i  time  u  yeat  A  la  twici  ii  eai  and 
Africa  or  South  America  aboul  once  a  yeai    i  I" 

Ruaaiana  have  frequently  invited  him  to  M  • 

in  diacuaa  problems  of  ruble  convertibility,  and 
he  boaata  thai  "there  Ih  not  ;>  central  banker  In 
(In*  world  who  will  mil  it  me,"  Thin  familiarity 
haa  made  ii  eaH,v  for  him  to  coiled  aamplea  of 
foreign  cu rrenciei  ,  .ill  In  pecimen  bcai  an 
or  i  gin  ill  ink  signature  ovei  the  governor's  printed 
one  ■  hich  validates  the  bill 

In  i  he  courae  ol  In  woi  k  Pick  may  be  faced 
with  inolilnii  likr  I  Ii  ■•:•(• :  A  rclign  him  organization 
i  acquiring  property  in  the  Congo  foi  mi  lionai  - 
work  where  can  ii  buy  cheap  Congoleae  francs? 
A  textile  exporter  to  Fngland  wants  to  find  oul 
whether  he  ahould  hedge  sterling,  A  prominent 
European  working  through  a  Swias  holding  com 
pany  wants  to  buy  aome  Mexican  railway  bonda 
which  yield  I0.fi  per  cenl  with  whom  thould  he 
deal  in  order  to  be  sure  ol  secrecy  ;,n,i  honesty? 
A  large  oil  company  wi  de;'  an  evaluation  ol  real 
eatate  <>;<.  currency  over  ;i  period  of  yeai  The 
Public  Adminiatrator  of  New  York  City  requests 
Pick'a  teatimony  in  Surrogate's  Court;  he  wants 
to  block  the  transfer  of  an  eHtate  to  Czechoslovakia 
because  of  black  market  and  official  market  rate 
differences,  A  Swiaa  inaurance  company  haw  frozen 
money  in  Burundi  can  it  be  freed'.'  a  Viennese 
brewer  wanta  Pick  to  find  oul  the  value  ,,\  hi . 
prewar  mall  holdinga  for  reparation  purposes, 

Smuggling  in  the  Men':  Room 

C»he  ing  down  gold  leak?  is  one  ol  the  constant 
in  Pick's  detective  work.  The  Pakistani  govern 
ment,  for  example,  was  aware  thai  gold  was  being 
smuggled  into  the  country,  bul  It  waa  unable  to 
find  the  source.  Pick  traced  the  entrance  poinl  to 
the  Karachi  airport,  Further  investigation  dis- 
closed that  some  pilota  from  one  of  the  interna- 
tional airlines  always  visited  the  lavatory  upon 
arrival  but  used  only  certain  toilets.  The  bathroom 
attendant  finally  admitted  thai  the  selected  toilets 
were  especially  constructed  without  the  usual  C- 
trap  so  that  they  would  easily  pass  the  $132  gold 
bars  thrown  into  them. 

"I  adviae  everyone  and  anyone  ...  I  am  like  a 
doctor,"  Pick  is  fond  of  noting.  He  compare;-  -  u 
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rency  problems  to  an  appendectomy,  aaying  thai 
the  operation  la  performed  the  aame  way  In 
Moscow  as  it  is  in  New  York,  lake  n  surgeon's 
Pick's  fees  lend  to  be  aubatantial,  Kates  are  bn  ted 
strictly  on  tune  $200  for  the  fit  it  hall  hour  and 
i|H00  for  each  Hiicceeding  half  hour  for  consulta 
lion  or  research  <*n  aaslgnmenta  oul  ol  the  conn 
try  for  foreign  governments  he  gets  SfS  1 ,000  pei 
diem  Only  one  peraon  haa  evei  bounced  n  check 
on  him,  and  his  loss  through  nonpayment  ol  feu 
is  negligible, 

During   the  course  <>l   a    \r;ir   Pick    hold  -  at, mil 
a  dozen  seminars  in  various  financial  centers,  such 
as  New  York,  London,  and  Paris.  They  are  one, 
two,  or  three  dav  -  in  length  and  coal  from  i|S{)fi  to 
:\;.>:::.,  In  alien. I;  a  lull  house  means  :f,l:'.,oo0  ;i  day 
The  students  are  usually  highly  placed  executive 
successful  speculators:,  wealthy  individuals.,  and, 
on  occasion,  even  government  ollicials    Pick  liml 
most  of  thrm  totally  ignorant  ol  currency  theory 
because  every  university   in  the  United  Stales 
teaches  economics  without  reference  to  (he  opera 
lions  ol  currencies   fPiek  charges  mosl  teachers 
of  finance  are  a  "gallery  of  lr  po<  i  iles,"j 

Id     Pick's  passion   for  currency  theory  is  es 
scntially  a  demand  foj  monetary  discipline  lie 
belongs  to  the  old  school  of  economics,  and  has 
little  regard  foi  I  he  teachings  ol  Lord  Keynes 

III     Pick's    COSIMology,    gold    is.    I  hr    renter    i,|     I  In 

universe,  and  he  believes  thai  attempts  by  political 
regimes  to  banish  gold,  substitute  an  ersatz  metal 
for  it,  dilute  ii  i,r  deflate  ii,  oi  forbid  their  citizens 
to  hold  it,  can  only  end  in  public  tragedy 

Ai  firs  I  appearance,  Pick  seems  unprepossesa 
ing  and  sound-  almost   humlilr    With  his  neatly 
tailored  look.,  graying  head    and  courtly  an 
everyone  is  addressed  as  either  sir  or  n/mlu m< 
lie  might  easily  pass  as  a  mild  mannered  middle 
aged   professional,   But   as  soon  as  he  stalls  to 
discuss  currency  matters,  his  eyes  narrow  behind 
his  rimless  glasses,  his  features  tense,  and  in- 
voice rises,  to  chastise  the  world'.-  money  man 

agers 

Probably  the  greatest  single  mistake  they  have 
made,  according  to  Pick,  was  to  abandon  the  gold 
standard,  which  did  indeed  stabilize  exchange 
rates  and  currency  values  Before  I'ili,  the 
French  franc  had  kept  jts  value  for  a  century  the 
pound  sterling  for  ninety-three  years,  and  the 
German  mark  for  thirty-nine,  Today,  according  to 

Pjck,  the  average  life  expert  anry  of  eighty  eight 

world  currencies  js  eight  and  a  half  years.  The 
1  hirty-three-year-old  dollar  'though  In  reality  it 
is  worth  less  than  a  third  of  its  birth  value/  is 
a  veritable  Methuselah  of  the  money  world, 
When  a  country  operating  on  the  gold  standard 
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spent  too  much  abroad,  the  amount  of  domestic 
currency  would  fall  proportionately  as  gold  was 
shipped  abroad  for  payment.  This  in  turn  would 
deflate  the  economy,  increase  unemployment, 
lower  prices  so  that  they  would  be  competitive 
with  foreign  ones,  reduce  the  availability  of  funds 
for  imports,  and  finally  bring  the  economy  into 
balance  so  that  exports  covered  imports.  Con- 
versely, an  excess  of  exports  would  bring  addi- 
tional gold  into  the  country,  reverse  the  above 
events,  and  cause  an  inflation  until  the  nation 
again  sent  too  much  gold  overseas.  The  system, 
in  the  words  of  one  economist,  "functioned  with 
tolerable  efficiency."  Many  modern  economists 
point  out,  however,  that  the  gold  standard  made 
expansion  and  contraction  of  money  and  credit 
dependent  more  on  chance  than  on  design.  The 
money  supply  varied  not  with  the  needs  of  com- 
merce, but  with  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  world, 
and  the  amount  of  gold  depended  on  new  mining 
finds— a  rather  unpredictable  factor. 

United  States  citizens  today  must  be  satisfied 
with  dollar  bills,  the  invention,  according  to  Pick, 
of  "an  unemployed  printer"  named  Benjamin 
Franklin.  But  in  this  age  of  inflation,  paper  money 


continually  loses  its  value;  the  1940  dollar  is  now 
worth  less  than  42  cents  and  it  continues  to  de- 
preciate at  a  rate  of  over  3  per  cent  annually. 

Paper  moneys  used  to  be  fully  backed  by  gold. 
Today  gold  is  still  at  the  base  of  our  money  supply, 
and  the  Federal  Reserve's  power  to  expand  money 
and  credit  is  limited  by  law  to  four  times  the 
amount  of  gold  in  the  Treasury's  possession.  But 
the  problem  of  gold  assumes  more  complex  propor- 
tions because  of  America's  international  commit- 
ments. Foreign  countries  holding  dollars  can 
redeem  them  for  gold  at  any  time  and  America's 
extensive  foreign  aid,  as  well  as  her  large  military 
expenditures  abroad,  have  led  to  an  unfavorable 
balance-of-payments  position.  As  dollar  holdings 
by  foreigners  increase,  there  is  an  ever  accelerat- 
ing drain  of  gold  from  the  U.  S. 

A  Drastic  Remedy 

Since  our  gold  supply  cannot  continue  to 
dwindle  indefinitely.  Pick  suggests  that  we  consid- 
er the  "reasonable  proposition  of  France's  Jacques 
Rueff  for  a  worldwide  and  general  devaluation  in 
the  form  of  a  simple  increase  of  the  gold  price 
by  100  per  cent,  or  from  $35  to  $70  per  ounce  with 
conservation  of  the  present  par  value  relationships 
among  various  currencies." 

All  of  the  thirty-eight  books  Pick  has  written 
deal  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  dollar's  health 
or  lack  of  it.  His  best-selling  study  is  The  Num- 
bered Account,  which  discusses  the  pros  and  cons 
of  a  secret  Swiss  bank  account  in  great  detail. 
Another  one  of  his  best  sellers  is  Gold:  Hon-  and 
Where  to  Buy  and  Hold  It.  He  publishes  all  his 
own  works  and  sells  them  for  substantial  sums— 
usually  "30  paper  dollars"  per  copy. 

In  a  series  of  booklets  on  the  dollar,  Pick  spells 
out  what  steps  to  take  to  save  the  currency  from 
further  mismanagement  ("we  have  committed 
every  monetary  mistake  that  can  be  made")  and 
what  he  believes  to  be  imminent  catastrophe.  The 
first  problem  is  to  end  the  debasement  of  purchas- 
ing power.  There  are  several  ways  of  doing  this, 
but  Pick  is  convinced  that  deflation  is  best.  (He 
favors  deflation  rather  than  devaluation  by  the 
U.  S.  alone,  on  the  grounds  that  "in  every  legal 
analysisl  the  latter  | equals  a  fraudulent  state  bank- 
ruptcy.") Deflation  is  a  drastic  remedy,  and  one 
which  no  politician  would  willingly  advocate  if  he 
wanted  to  be  re-elected.  Dr.  Pick  is  no  politician. 

His  first  step  would  be  to  raise  the  federal  dis- 
count rate  to  at  least  (5  per  cent,  making  the  de 
facto  bank  lending  rate  8.5  or  !)  per  cent.  With 
credit  so  tight,   domestic   industrial  expansion 
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would  come  to  a  grinding  standstill,  industry 
would  cut  back  production,  prices  would  drop 
sharply  in  both  raw  materials  and  finished  goods. 
Unemployment  might  well  climb  to  ten  or  twelve 
million;  the  stock  market  would  "run  into  sharp 
liquidations"  as  corporate  profits  "would  be  turned 
into  considerable  losses."  Imports  would  be  cut 
back  sharply,  but  our  export  prices  would  be  more 
competitive  with  world  prices  as  a  whole.  Tourism 
and  other  travel  abroad— a  large  drain  of  dollars- 
would  be  cut  almost  to  nil  as  people  found  that  they 
did  not  have  disposable  income.  The  foreign  expan- 
sion of  U.S.  companies,  another  factor  in  the  dollar 
drain,  would  halt,  or  be  cut.  Thus  "all  dangers  of 
new  gold  losses  would  be  automatically  removed." 

What  about  the  hardships  deflation  would  entail 
for  the  ten  or  twelve  million  or  more  unemployed 
and  their  families?  "All  these  hardships  if  con- 
templated a  few  years  after  .  .  .  [would  be]  one  of 
the  cheapest  prices  for  the  .  .  .  return  to  monetary 
stability  of  durable  character." 

Pick  argues  for  immediate  action  "because  con- 
fidence represents  nothing  more  than  dormant  dis- 
trust. And  we  do  not  have  enough  gold  sleeping 
pills  to  keep  it  latent  much  longer."  He  points 
at  the  alarming  "dishoarding"  of  dollars  abroad 
and  the  consequent  drain  on  American  gold  re- 
serves as  foreigners  pull  gold  out  of  the  U.S.  at 
an  alarming  rate.  With  American  gold  reserves 
down  to  the  lowest  levels  since  the  'thirties,  and 
the  ratio  of  gold  to  currency  at  32  per  cent— barely 
above  the  statutory  25  per  cent  minimum— Pick's 
observations  have  won  increased  attention  from 
the  financial  world. 

The  U.S.  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve  are 
more  than  a  little  aroused  by  Pick's  analyses.  A 
series  of  Treasury  and  Commerce  Secretaries  have 
praised  the  strength  of  the  dollar  and  forecast  so- 
lutions to  its  immediate  problems.  Nevertheless, 
the  deficit  in  the  balance  of  payments  grows 
inexorably  year  by  year  and  the  dollar  continues 
to  lose  both  strength  and  respect  in  the  world's 
markets.  Thus  Pick  accuses  Washington  of  "eco- 
nomic illusions  of  grandeur."  (France,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  pursuing  grandeur,  realistically,  by 
hoarding  gold— mostly  at  the  expense  of  American 
reserves).  Pick  further  argues  that  the  destiny  of 
every  country  is  tied  to  its  currency.  The  down- 
fall of  each  civilization  back  to  Alexander  the 
Great  can  be  traced  to  the  inability  of  its  states- 
men to  untangle  its  monetary  affairs. 

Federal  agencies  get  barbs,  arrows,  and  unsolic- 
ited invective  from  Pick,  but  individual  clients 
get  immensely  valuable  advice.  Because  of  cur- 
rency control,  inflation,  and  ill-conceived  policies, 
it  is  almost  impossible,  if  not  illegal,  for  an  Ameri- 


can to  practice  what  Pick  considers  the  most  dif- 
ficult of  all  arts:  the  conservation  of  assets.  One 
is  faced  with  a  series  of  options  ranging  from 
ineffectual  steps  totally  within  the  law  to  incon- 
testable safeguards  which  contravene  the  law. 

How  to  Avoid  Losing  Money 

^^ick  does  not  advocate  breaking  the  law— he  only 
indicates  what  one  must  do  to  avoid  losing  money. 
Those  individuals  who  own  gold  or  propose  to 
buy  it  will  "have  to  analyze  their  own  ethical 
backgrounds"  for  answers,  or  find  them  in  the 
"works  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  or  a  good  psy- 
chiatrist." 

Pick's  rationale  for  his  work  is  straightfor- 
ward :  as  long  as  governments  act  immorally  and 
hypocritically,  he  feels  ethically  obliged  to  fol- 
low his  calling.  As  far  back  as  1951  he  dedicated 
one  of  his  books  "to  the  more  than  two  billion 
victims  of  inflation,  who,  for  obeying  the  law,  have 
been  punished  by  the  law." 

As  a  historian,  Pick  takes  a  global  view  of 
currencies,  examining  the  ebb  and  flow  of  mone- 
tary policies  throughout  the  centuries.  As  a  Euro- 
pean, his  views  are  certainly  colored  by  that 
Continent's  modern  monetary  instability,  by  wild 
inflations  followed  by  drastic  devaluations,  by  the 
nationalization  of  industries  which  often  left 
shareholders  neatly  expropriated,  and  by  outright 
governmental  confiscations  of  savings. 

To  anyone  who  has  experienced  these  flights  of 
instability,  money  seems  a  much  more  ephemeral 
commodity  than  it  does  to  Americans;  America 
has  had  its  share  of  economic  booms  and  busts,  but 
in  recent  years  they  have  been  infrequent.  To  a 
European,  and  to  many  other  nationals  of  coun- 
tries faced  with  constant  governmental  instability, 
flight  capital— gold,  diamonds,  and  perhaps  easily 
portable  works  of  art— gives  a  measure  of  secur- 
ity which  no  paper  currency  can  match.  These 
tangible  objects  are  always  redeemable,  and  more 
important,  they  are  redeemable  anywhere  in  the 
civilized  world  where  their  owner  might  suddenly 
find  himself. 

Dr.  Pick's  point  of  view  runs  clearly  contrary 
to  much  of  the  prevailing  economic  thinking.  But 
as  long  as  revolution,  political  upheaval,  or  gen- 
eral atmospheric  disturbance  in  the  monetary 
cosmos  threaten,  his  advice  on  the  "conservation 
of  assets"  will  continue  to  be  sought  after  and 
followed.  It  will  also  no  doubt  continue  to  grow 
more  expensive,  as  the  erosion  of  monetary  values 
forces  him  to  raise  prices.  His  present  fees,  Pick 
says,  have  made  him  only  "medium  wealthy." 

Harper's  Magazine,  July  1967 
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John  Gunther 
INSIDE  LONDON 

"This  stupendous  capital  is,  to  my  mind, 
the  greatest  city  in  the  world." 
Here  arc  the  reasons  why. 
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I  fell  iii  love  with  London  at  about  4:00  P.M.  on 
a  gray  silken  day  in  the  late  spring  of  \U22,  and 
have  been  in  love  with  it  ever  since.  I  was  a  st udent 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  at  the  time,  taking 
my  lirst,  trip  to  Europe  on  a  cattle  boat.  During 
the  long  procession  of  later  years  I  have  lived  in 
London  for  several  periods,  visited  it  countless 
times,  and  seen  it  in  a  good  many  different  moods 
and  stances  during  the  bleak  agony  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  'thirties,  the  prewar  interval  of  na- 
tional dilemma  and  hesitation,  the  heroic  war 
years  t  hemselves,  and  alternal  ing  times  of  depres- 
sion and  exaltation  ever  since. 

The  lirst  series  of  articles  I  ever  wrote  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  Ncirs,  when  I  was  its  assistant 
and  extremely  junior  London  correspondent  in 
1924,  was  on  the  subject  "Is  London  Finished?" 
This  had  been  ordered  by  our  Chicago  editors  as 
a  result  of  some  pessimistic  remarks  on  the  future 
of  England  by  an  American  ambassador  of  the 
time.  People  ask  the  same  kind  of  silly  question 
today.  Rut  London  is  still  there. 

This  stupendous  capital  is,  to  my  mind,  the 
greatest  city  in  the  world.  It  isn't  as  old  as  Rome, 
as  luminous  as  Paris,  as  spectacular  as  New  York, 
or  as  big  as  Tokyo.  It  has  all  manner  of  negative 
qualities,  like  the  weather  (ever  seen  a  true  West 
End  Londoner  without  an  umbrella?),  its  provin- 
cialisms (like  the  licensing  hours  in  pubs),  and 
its  archaic  preoccupation  with  class,  even  in  the 
"lower"  classes;  nobody  can  be  more  of  a  snob 
than  a  true  Cockney.  Nevertheless,  it  has  grace, 
durability,  style  and,  above  all,  formidable  weight. 
It  knows  what  true  satisfactions  are. 

London  has  changed  a  good  deal  in  the  past  few 
year  in  architecture,  streel  scenes,  the  attitude 
to  Queen  and  country,  food,  the  look  of  the  people 


(it's  better,  particularly  their  teeth),  political  and 
social  structure,  urban  development,  clothes,  and 
youthful  folkways.  This  huge  conurbation  (a  fash- 
ionable new  British  word  meaning  "the  coming 
together  of  built-up  areas")  is  not  standpat,  but 
distinguished  by  a  lot  of  taut  experimentation. 
The  mood  is  up. 

But  first  let  us  glance  at  this  magnificent  and 
copious  city  in  the  large,  before  describing  details 
of  what's  going  on. 

London,  a  triple  capital  (of  England,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  the  Brit- 
ish ( !ommonwealth  ) ,  has  a  population  slightly  over 
eight  million,  which  puts  it  second  among  the 
world's  cities,  a  bit  ahead  of  New  York,  but  behind 
Tokyo.  The  area  of  Greater  London  is  G20  square 
miles,  almost  twice  that  of  New  York  City  (319.8 
square  miles).  The  Thames  bisects  it  in  a  series 
of  loops  like  an  intestine.  It  contains  roughly  a 
third  of  all  taxable  value  in  the  British  Isles,  and 
holds  one-sixth  of  the  total  population  of  Croat 
Britain.  One  startling  statistic  is  that  about  10  per 
cent  of  all  London  births  are  illegitimate. 

I  don't  know  any  city  which  gives  such  an  im- 
pact on  being  approached  from  the  air.  The  spec- 
tacle is  solid,  immense,  and  seemingly  continuous, 
particularly  at  night.  Orange  beacons,  like  illu- 
minated pumpkins,  mark  the  long  roads  and  ave- 
nues, and  smaller  lights  Hash  on  thousands  of 
lesser  streets,  and  scarcely  one  is  straight.  Even 
the  shortest  lane  seems  to  have  a  curve,  bend,  bow, 
arc,  hook,  or  jog.  This  is  a  city  built  in  the  pattern 
of  ellipses,  horseshoes,  crescents,  and  parabolas. 
No  rectilinear  gridiron  encases  it. 

Nobody  knows  for  sure  what  the  word  "London" 
means.  Its  earliest  inhabitants  were  Celts.  "Llyn- 
din,"  a  word  in  the  old  Celtic  language,  means  "a 
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fort  adjacent  to  water";  this  may  have  been  the 
origin  of  Londinium,  the  Roman  name,  but  most 
contemporary  authorities  think  not,  without  be- 
ing able  to  offer  a  better  explanation.  The  city  rose 
where  it  did,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  forty 
miles  from  its  estuary,  because  this  was  a  con- 
venient strategic  location.  The  site  was  dominated 
by  two  small  hills,  and  here  was  the  first  point 
where  the  river,  which  has  been  nicely  described 
as  "liquid  history,"  was  narrow  enough  to  be 
forded  or  bridged.  And  the  sea,  with  its  pregnant 
opportunities  for  trade,  was  close. 

Today  this  colossus  of  cities  is  the  third  port 
in  the  world  (after  New  York  and  Rotterdam),  as 
well  as  one  of  the  greatest  financial,  industrial, 
mercantile,  and  trading  centers.  But  it  is  rich  in 
a  good  many  other  respects  as  well.  Few  other 
cities  have  given  so  many  geographical  metaphors 
to  the  language— Downing  Street,  Rotten  Row, 
Fleet  Street  (which  was  once  a  river),  Whitehall, 
Harley  Street,  Petticoat  Lane,  Savile  Row,  and 
London  Bridge,  which  today  is  actually  falling 
down— more  precisely,  slipping  further  into  the 
muck  of  the  Thames  a  few  inches  every  year. 
Names  grow  into  abstractions  and  become  fixed  in 
common  speech  all  over  the  world— like  Sherlock 
Holmes,  Old  Vic,  Mother  of  Parliaments,  Wim- 
bledon, Mr.  Pickwick,  Covent  (originally  "Con- 
vent") Garden,  Big  Ben,  Greenwich  Time,  Scot- 
land Yard. 

Then  too  London  folklore  is  voluminous  and  is 
sedulously  kept  alive.  Every  night  an  armed  detail, 
known  as  a  "picquet,"  of  the  Guards  marches  to 
stand  duty  at  the  Bank  of  England,  preceded  by 
a  lantern  carrier,  because  this  is  the  way  it  was 
in  days  gone  by.  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  still  search 
ceremoniously  for  a  modern  equivalent  of  Guy 
Fawkes  in  the  cellars  of  the  House  of  Lords  every 
time  Parliament  is  convened;  this  tradition  dates 
from  the  Gunpowder  Plot  in  1605.  Six  pinioned 
ravens  still  prowl  near  the  Tower  of  London,  be- 
cause a  medieval  legend  said  that  the  British  im- 
perium  would  cease  to  be  if  the  ravens  who  clung 
customarily  to  the  Tower  ever  flew  away.  The  tra- 
dition of  the  ravens  has,  it  turns  out,  outlived  the 
empire. 

London  was  a  socialist  metropolis  for  many 
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years,  run  by  a  Labour  majority  in  the  municipal 
administration,  although  several  of  the  individual 
boroughs  have  usually  had  Conservative  govern- 
ments and  the  impregnable  inner  section  known 
as  "the  City"  is  an  entity  strictly  on  its  own.  An 
election  in  April  1967  brought  a  Conservative  ma- 
jority to  the  Greater  London  Council,  a  big  upset. 
But,  even  while  the  government  was  socialist,  Lon- 
don stood  out  as  one  of  the  world's  most  inde- 
structible symbols  of  the  power  of  private  com- 
mercial interests,  private  wealth,  and  private 
property.  Who  owns  London?  This  is  a  vastly  com- 
plicated subject  but  it  is  clear  that  very  large 
agglutinations  of  London  property  are  still  con- 
centrated in  a  few  individual  holdings.  The  Duke 
of  Westminster  owns  300  acres  in  the  Piccadilly 
area  and  near  Grosvenor  Square.  Lord  Howard 
of  Walden  is  the  owner  of  100  acres  near  Regent's 
Park.  The  Bishopric  of  Ely  owns  the  area  near 
Hatton  Gardens,  the  celebrated  diamond  market. 
The  City  has  large  properties  on  Bond  Street  and 
elsewhere,  and  one  big  businessman  is  said  to  own 
7,000  apartment  houses.  Several  Oxford  Colleges, 
notably  All  Souls,  derive  handsome  revenues  from 
their  London  land.  And  the  Greater  London  Coun- 
cil's properties  make  this  body  the  largest  land- 
lord in  the  world. 

How  to  Be  Civilized 

In  today's  insufferably  crowded  and  complex 
world  London  offers  virtually  every  service.  You 
can  buy  anything  from  a  secondhand  bus  to  witch- 
balls  or,  so  I  have  been  told,  a  knife  with  1,851 
blades.  All  children  are  entitled  to  free  milk  every 
day,  and  about  80  per  cent  of  them  take  advantage 
of  this.  The  telephone  operator  will  wake  you  in 
the  morning  if  your  alarm  clock  isn't  working;  and 
if  you  are  out  of  change  (but  possessed  of  a  post- 
office  telephone  credit  card— issued  free  to  anyone 
with  a  phone  in  his  own  name),  you  can  telephone 
on  credit  from  any  call  box.  An  exchange  called 
"ASK"  is  prepared  to  answer  various  questions, 
and  by  dialing  "CHICKEN"  you  can  have  a  hot 
meal  sent  over.  Mail  is  delivered  in  metropolitan 
London  twice  a  day,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  postal 
service  puts  ours  to  shame.  Ash  cans  are  padded 
so  that  they  are  less  noisy. 

London  fosters  the  amenities :  people  take  pleas- 
ure in  the  art  of  living,  and  men  and  women  of 
station  are  expected  to  be  civilized.  Theaters  open 
early,  so  that  there  is  ample  time  for  dinner  after- 
ward. You  can  get  into  a  taxi  without  breaking 
your  neck,  and  the  back  windows  of  most  have  a 
bluish  glaze,  which  blocks  the  view  of  peeping 
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toms.  (But,  for  all  its  addiction  to  discretion,  Lon- 
don has  more  publicly  known  amatory  scandals 
than  any  comparable  city  in  the  world.)  Whiskey 
and  gin  are  only  72  proof,  which  makes  for  mod- 
eration. (But  I  have  seen  plenty  of  wild  London 
drunks. )  London  has  incredibly  vexing  confusions 
as  well.  Kensington  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  but  is  in  the  districts  called  Southwest  One, 
Southwest  Seven,  and  West  Eight.  And  there  are 
plenty  of  non-amenities,  such  as  that  the  buses 
and  tubes  don't  run  all  night,  and  that  people  are 
obliged  to  stand  eternally  in  queues  even  for  staple 
foods.  Central  heat,  where  it  exists,  is  virtually  a 
joke,  and  most  Londoners  have  chilblains  and 
suffer  actively  from  the  wettish  cold  during  long 
periods  of  the  year. 

London  has  a  splendid  patina,  respect  for  law, 
resolution  (recall  the  Blitz),  and  good  talk  at  din- 
ner parties,  even  the  stiffest  ones.  Guests  are 
astonishingly  mixed;  bitter  political  opponents 
may  sit  side  by  side.  An  accomplished  hostess  will 
do  her  best  to  collar  an  antediluvian  bishop  and 
an  avant-garde  sculptor  at  the  same  party.  But- 
something  I  don't  like-guests  are  seldom  identified 
or  even  introduced.  Some  things  I  do  like  are  the 
Londoner's  intense  regard  for  punctuality,  a  hall- 
mark of  good  manners,  and  his  sense  of  humor. 

Another  remarkable  distinction  of  the  London 
area  is  the  Green  Belt,  which  completely  encircles 
the  metropolis.  This  came  into  being  in  the  late 
1930s,  and  has  been  zealously  maintained  ever 
since.  Uniquely  among  the  world's  great  capitals, 
London  has  a  surrounding  protective  glacis  of 
green  open  country,  20  miles  wide  on  the  average 
—no  mere  ribbon— and  covering  812  square  miles 
in  all.  This  has  more  than  10,000  acres  of  farm- 
land and  is  dotted  with  small  country  estates; 
hundreds  of  tenants  have  properties  ranging  from 
an  acre  up.  all  within  a  metaphorical  stone's 
throw  of  the  urban  congestion  of  the  city  proper. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  except  for  its  constella- 
tion of  majestic  public  buildings  in  a  limited  area, 
London  stood  from  two  to  four  stories  high.  This 
is  still  true  of  the  metropolis  in  bulk,  but  there 
has  been  a  sharp  change  in  the  central  regions. 
St.  Paul's,  no  less,  has  become  encased  on  three 
sides  by  large  glass  office  buildings,  and  a  new 
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mostly  blitzed  out,  but  plenty  of  abominably  de- 
pressed—and depressing— areas  remain,  smeary 
blots  on  the  cityscape.  Renovation  of  these  is,  how- 
ever, being  pushed  hard. 

Another  change  obvious  at  a  glance  is  what 
might  be  called  continentalization.  The  town  is 
full  of  French,  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  you  over- 
hear strange  accents  on  the  streets— whiffs  of  ex- 
otic languages.  Many  Central  European  Jews  set- 
tled in  London  after  the  war.  Soon  after  came  a 
wave  of  West  Indians,  and  mixed  neighborhoods 
rose  in  slovenly  districts  like  Notting  Hill ;  London 
had  its  first  race  riot  in  1958;  there  have  been 
none  since,  but  racial  tension  is  a  rising  problem. 
Later  a  new  invading  swarm  arrived— the  Cypri- 
otes, who,  among  other  things,  have  taken  over 
innumerable  restaurants  usually  called  Greek. 

Food  has  changed.  Gay  small  restaurants  with 
checkered  tablecloths  in  the  French  manner  have 
sprung  up  almost  everywhere,  and  serve  exciting 
continental  fare.  Hidden  in  alleys,  some  look,  from 
the  outside,  like  dungeons;  but  they  gleam  within. 
Waiters  are  not  of  the  waiter  "class";  they  wear 
blue  jeans  and  long  hair,  and  act  as  if  they  were 
sons  of  the  proprietor— maybe  they  are.  Then  too 
coffee  shops,  "Wimpy  Bars,"  and  steak  houses  have 
cropped  up  all  over  the  place.  One  chain  of  restau- 
rants is  called  "Old  Kentucky"— a  minor  instance 
of  the  Americanization  of  London  which,  in  cer- 
tain spheres,  goes  on  steadily. 

Night  life  has  expanded  too.  London  is  not  a 
wide-open  town  and  never  will  be,  and  the  prosti- 
tutes have  been  chased  off  the  streets.  But  I  visited 
a  "club"— in  dear  old  London !— where  a  girl 
stripped  in  the  company  of  a  live  cheetah. 

What  are  known  as  "betting"  shops  have  been 
legal  since  1960.  Londoners  love  the  horses,  and 
there  are  more  than  16.000  such  shops  in  England 
now.  More  than  a  billion  pounds  (almost  three 
billion  dollars)  were  spent  last  year  in  gambling 
on  football  (as  in  the  pools,  with  fixed  odds),  grey- 
hounds, and  the  track. 

Even  the  weather  has  changed.  London  has 
plenty  of  bad  weather  still,  but  real  pea-soupers, 
with  the  city  dead  and  blind  for  days  on  end  under 
greasy  yellow  billows  of  acrid  fog,  seldom  occur 
now.  This  is  largely  because  of  the  mandatory  use 
of  smokeless  fuel,  not  only  by  industry  but  in  the 
city's  millions  of  fireplaces.  Of  course  it  still  does 
rain  a  lot  (though  not  much  more  than  in  New- 
York,  as  a  matter  of  blunt  fact).  But  rain  in 
London  doesn't  come  down  in  sudden  torrential 
spurts;  it  makes  a  steady  drizzle  that  seeming]} 
never  stops.  The  eternal  grayness  is  what  make; 
the  city  so  depressing  to  many— that  and  its  chill 
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realms.  The  best  thing  to  read  in  London,  the  per- 
sonal or  "agony"  column  of  the  Times,  appears  on 
the  last  page  instead  of  the  first  now  that  the 
Times  has  sacrificed  page  one  to  news.  Decimal 
currency  is  on  the  way,  which  will  necessitate  a 
vastly  complicated  metamorphosis  in  vending 
machines  and  parking  meters.  Scarcely  anybody 
wears  white  tie  anymore  except  at  the  most  rig- 
idly formal  functions.  You  can  buy  bottled  liquor 
nowadays  outside  licensing  hours.  But  a  good 
many  traditional  characteristics  have  not  changed. 
A  shirt  from  a  good  shop  will  still  last  five,  six, 
seven  years,  and  not  show  a  sign  of  wear.  In  an- 
other field  hostesses  still  proudly  display  on  the 
mantelpiece  the  cards  of  invitation  they  have  re- 
ceived for  coming  events,  even  though  this  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  reticent  city. 

Servants  are  becoming  almost  as  hard  to  find 
as  in  New  York,  and  taxis  are  maddeningly  scarce 
in  certain  districts  at  certain  hours,  as  they  now 
seem  to  be  everywhere  else  in  the  known  world. 
This  comes,  awkwardly  enough,  at  a  period  when 
more  and  more  middle-class  Londoners  are,  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives,  able  to  afford  such 
luxuries  as  servants  and  taxicabs.  England  as  a 
whole  is,  as  everybody  knows,  in  the  grip  of  a 
severe  economic  freeze,  but— a  strange  paradox- 
London  gives  a  good  many  external  signs  of  be- 
ing prosperous.  Partly  this  is  because  unemploy- 
ment is  being  held  at  a  minimum. 

Loosening  the  Old  School  Tie 

Coupled  with  a  substantial  and  perhaps  ill-based 
euphoria  is  a  certain  amount  of  spiritual  malaise, 
particularly  among  the  middle-aged.  Indirectly 
this  may  be  due  to  the  loss  of  Empire,  the  depar- 
ture of  the  old  imperial  hegemony,  and  the  blur- 
ring of  class  distinctions.  The  aristocracy  can't 
afford  to  live  as  it  once  did,  which  tends  to  level 
society  off.  Young  men  in  fashionable  regiments 
were— only  yesterday— subject  to  stringent  rebuke 
or  even  dismissal  if,  after  hours,  they  were  caught 
wearing  anything  but  a  bowler  hat  and  stiff  white 
collar,  or  were  seen  on  a  street  smoking  a  cigarette 
or  carrying  a  bundle.  But  now  the  whole  social 
structure  has,  as  a  friend  of  mine  put  it  nicely, 
"loosened  down." 

Talent  is  what  counts  these  days.  Nobody  gives 
a  damn  if  you  are  a  "gentleman"  or  not  or  what 
kind  of  English  you  speak  if  you  become  a  success. 
One  indication  of  all  this  is  that  a  whole  new  set 
of  folk  heroes  has  emerged,  like  the  Beatles  and 
the  present  generation  of  movie  people.  Peeresses 
caught  in  adulterous  beds  still  get  lively  headlines, 
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but  the  emphasis  is  on  new  plebeian  talent,  which 
is  vigorous  and  omnipresent. 

Finally,  more  than  ever  before,  London  is  being 
constantly  fructified  by  outsiders,  particularly 
from  the  North— Prime  Minister  Wilson  is  a  York- 
shireman,  and  most  of  today's  style  specialists, 
TV  executives,  newspaper  owners,  industrial  ty- 
coons, and  particularly  movie  stars,  come  from 
the  outside.  Liverpool  is  the  chief  spawning 
ground  for  this  new  talent. 

We  come  now  to  "Swinging  London."  This  is  a 
misnomer,  because  only  a  small  element  of  youth- 
ful London  swings.  Most  Londoners  profess  to  be 
bored  by  the  subject,  and  tend  to  dismiss  it  as 
an  aberration.  But  they  cannot  deny  that  the 
youngsters  have  given  parts  of  the  metropolis  a 
new  look,  and  that  London  is,  as  a  result,  the 
brightest  city  in  Europe  at  the  moment. 

Young  people  swarm  into  the  pubs  and  disco- 
theques, dance  with  mechanical  frenzy,  and  make 
a  place  fashionable  for  a  week— then  move  on  to 
another.  They  have  little  interest  in  public  affairs, 
think  that  the  "angry  young  men"  of  the  John 
Osborne  epoch  are  as  dated  as  Moses,  and  never 
talk  politics,  as  one  said  to  me,  "except  to  a  new 
acquaintance."  They  have  washed  their  hands  of 
taking  care  of  the  world,  or  of  being  the  world's 
bellwether  or  watchdog.  Some  who  do  not  live  at 
home  have  no  regular  place  to  sleep  and  go  about 
with  three  possessions— a  bedroll,  a  toothbrush, 
and  a  guitar— with  which  they  camp  on  any 
friend's  doorstep. 

What  mostly  distinguishes  them  is  their  dress, 
as  a  walk  down  King's  Road  in  Chelsea  will  amply 
show.  I  saw  one  young  man  who,  I  thought,  must 
be  an  actor  who  had  arrived  from  some  Shake- 
speare performance  without  changing  his  costume 
—a  peach-colored  velvet  jacket  with  lace  cuffs  and 
sequined  pants.  But  no;  this  was  his  "ordinary" 
wear. 

How  can  the  London  youngsters  afford  their 
evening  forays?  For  one  thing,  most— both  boys 
and  girls— earn  quite  good  salaries  for  Europe,  as 
much  as  £18  a  week,  and,  since  they  are  young 
enough  still  to  be  living  at  home  when  they  "live" 
anywhere,  they  have  no  rent  to  pay.  Girls  usually 
pay  their  share  on  a  date.  Clothes  are  relatively 
cheap  at  the  bright  new  boutiques  which  are  a 
madly  flourishing  business  all  over  the  place.  It  is 
not  fashionable  to  drink  much,  or  to  gamble,  and 
this  too  saves  money. 

At  least  four  main  reasons  help  account  for  the 
rise  of  the  swingers :  ( 1 )  reaction  against  the  con- 
servatism and  conventionality  of  their  parents; 
(2)  an  impulse  to  release  after  long  years  of  aus- 
terity; (3)  more  earning  power ;  (4)  a  sense  that 
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the  world  is  doomed  and  that  they  might  as  well 
have  a  fling  while  they  can.  The  whole  movement 
is  rooted  in  protest. 

Frightened  elders,  particularly  emigrants  from 
the  Continent,  are  much  shocked  by  this  ball-be- 
fore-Waterloo  atmosphere,  and  even  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  London  today  reminds  them  of  Berlin 
before  Hitler,  with  its  insane  vortex  of  corruption. 
But  today's  high  jinks  in  London  are  mild— almost 
innocent— by  comparison.  Berlin  was  vicious, 
which  London  is  not,  and  the  swingers  in  their 
plumage  are  a  sign  of  vitality,  in  their  own  pecu- 
liar British  way,  rather  than  of  decay. 

Politics,  Not  Politicking 

l^>!itically,  London  is  of  course  a  creature  of  the 
national  government.  It  provides  more  than  a  sixth 
of  the  total  membership  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
And  the  real  decision-makers  in  London  are  the 
Home  Secretary  and  the  Ministers  of  Housing 
and  Local  Government,  Transport,  Labour.  Power, 
Social  Security,  Health,  and  Public  Buildings  and 
Works,  responsible  to  the  people  of  Britain  as  a 
whole.  But  the  city  also  has  an  extraordinarily 
complex  and  elaborate  governmental  structure  of 
its  own. 

In  the  mid-nineteenth  century  hundreds  of  Lon- 
don streets  had  no  names;  thousands  of  houses 
had  no  numbers.  There  was  no  main  drainage  sys- 
tem, no  Thames  Embankment  to  prevent  floods. 
Sewage  ran  openly  into  the  Serpentine  in  Hyde 
Park;  noxious  gases  came  out,  and  London  had  a 
serious  cholera  epidemic  as  recently  as  I860.  A 
makeshift  governing  body  was  set  up  in  1855,  how- 
ever, and  in  1888-89  the  historic  London  County 
Council  (LCC>  was  formed.  It  administered  the 
metropolis  (except  for  "the  City")  until  1965. 
Under  the  LCC,  London  became  a  new  entity.  A 
rough  analogy"  would  be  the  transformation  of 
New  York  City  into  a  new  "state"  comprising 
sections  of  New  York  State,  New  Jersey,  and  Con- 
necticut. 

The  mood  of  t  he  advancing  LCC  was  radical  and 
reformist,  strongly  influenced  by  the  Webbs,  Ber- 
nard Shaw,  and  the  Fabians.  Its  second-generation 
leader,  Herbert  Morrison,  was  boss  of  London  vir- 
tually single-handed  from  around  1933  to  1940. 
A  remarkable  Cockney,  he  went  on  later  to  hold 
various  high  offices  of  state,  including  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  eventually  was  elevated  to  the  House 
of  Lords  as  Lord  Morrison  of  Lambeth. 

After  World  War  II  it,  became  clear  that  London 
was  growing  so  fast  that  it  would  have  to  he  reor- 
ganized. So,  following  prolonged  study,  a  new 


body,  the  Greater  London  Council  (GLC)  was 
created  to  replace  the  LCC  in  1964-65.  The  fron- 
tiers of  the  metropolis  were  pushed  out  to  an 
average  radius  of  roughly  20  miles  from  Charing 
Cross,  instead  of  five,  so  that  "Greater  London" 
grew  to  cover  620  square  miles  as  against  117  un- 
der the  LCC,  with  a  population  of  more  than  eight 
million  as  against  three  and  a  quarter  million. 
New  frontiers  were  drawn,  with  the  whole  im- 
mense megalopolis  divided  into  32  new  boroughs 
(there  had,  been  28)  ;  since  the  area  was  greater, 
the  new  boroughs  were  much  larger  than  the  old. 
But  the  number  of  local  authorities  was  cut  from 
90  to  34  to  increase  efficiency. 

Politics-good  old-fashioned  party  politics- 
played  a  considerable  role  in  all  this.  The  transfer 
from  LCC  to  GLC  was  worked  out  during  the  dy- 
ing years  of  the  last  Conservative  government, 
and  Labour  spokesmen  denounced  the  process  as 
a  Tory  plot.  Many  suburban  areas  were  traditional 
Conservative  strongholds,  and  adding  their  votes 
to  metropolitan  elections  for  the  new  GLC  would 
inevitably  dilute  the  overall  Labour  vote— so  it  was 
assumed.  But  the  first  elections  for  the  new  GLC 
were  held  in  1964,  and  Labour  won. 

As  extraordinary  as  anything  about  London  is 
the  fact  that  scarcely  anybody  knows  the  name 
of  its  titular  head  of  government.  In  a  manner  of 
speaking  he  is  the  equivalent  of  John  Lindsay  in 
New  York  or  Richard  J.  Daley  in  Chicago,  but  offi- 
cially his  title  is  Chairman  of  the  Greater  London 
Council.  His  term  of  office  is  restricted  to  a  year, 
and  his  functions  are  largely  ceremonial— with  no 
politics  permitted-a  big  difference  from  the  prac- 
tice of  most  other  great  cities  of  the  world. 

The  incumbent  when  I  was  in  London  this 
spring  was  the  Rt.  Hon.  Herbert  Ferguson,  aged 
sixty-two,  who  was  born  in  Croydon  and  is  a  char- 
tered accountant  by  profession.  Since  1927  he  has 
been  associated  with  a  civil-engineering  and  con- 
tracting company— no  fancy  heritage  here,  no 
thought  of  class.  Having  joined  the  Labour  party 
in  1945,  he  has  devoted  many  years  to  municipal 
affairs.  Tall,  lean,  with  silver  hair,  the  ruddy 
cheeks  that  are  a  London  trademark,  and  a  people's 
accent,  Mr.  Ferguson  is  alert,  amiable,  and  worthy. 
He  took  my  wife  and  me  to  lunch  at  Royal  Festival 
Hall,  the  superb  concert  house  which  is  a  proud 
monument  to  the  municipality.  With  us  came  Sir 
William  Hart,  formerly  an  Oxford  don  and  now 
clerk  to  the  GLC,  another  tall  lean  man  in  his 
early  sixties,  with  steel-colored  hair,  an  unlined 
face,  and  a  literate  and  sophisticated  background. 
He  is  the  permanent  administrative  arm  of  the 
London  government  under  the  titular  leadership 
of  Mr.  Ferguson.  They  told  us  that  traffic  and 
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housing   were   their   principal  preoccupations. 

These  men— and  some  7,000  others— work  in 
County  Hall,  which  squats  with  solid  immensity 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames  opposite  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  Greater  London  Coun- 
cil is  a  kind  of  Parliament  in  miniature.  Elections 
held  every  third  year  put  a  hundred  councillors 
and  sixteen  aldermen  into  office;  the  former  serve 
three  years,  the  latter  six.  The  chairman  is 
selected  by  the  council  each  year  from  among  the 
aldermen,  and  represents  the  majority  party,  as 
does  the  vice  chairman.  The  deputy  chairman  rep- 
resents the  minority.  Together  with  the  clerk, 
these  men  are  known  collectively  as  the  Dais,  and 
—such  a  contrast  to  procedures  in  American  cities ! 
—they  are  required  to  be  nonpolitical. 

Under  the  Dais  the  GLC  is,  however,  conven- 
tionally organized,  and  politics  play  their  tradi- 
tional role.  Municipal  legislation  is  debated  and 
passed  much  as  national  legislation  is  across  the 
river,  but  normally  the  council  does  not  meet  more 
than  once  a  fortnight,  and  an  adverse  vote  can- 
not force  a  council  government  to  resign,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Another  striking 
difference  is  that  London  councillors  and  alder- 
men are  not  paid.  Only  civil  servants  and  admin- 
istrators receive  salaries.  The  elected  representa- 
tives work  for  nothing.  This  is  one  reason  why 
London  politics  have  always  been  so  clean.  There 
is  absolutely  no  corruption  here,  if  only  because 
the  legislators  make  no  money  on  their  jobs. 

The  GLC  has  a  broad  spectrum  of  functions, 
from  planning  on  the  highest  strategic  level  under 
the  blueprint  of  the  Greater  London  Development 
Plan  to  planting  bulbs  in  160  parks— a  million  and 
a  half  of  these  last  year.  Its  annual  budget,  in- 
cluding education,  is  £245  million,  almost  that  of 
Brazil.  More  than  a  hundred  thousand  employees 
serve  it.  It  maintains  1,127  schools,  supervises 
the  main  metropolitan  water  courses,  disposes  of 
470,000,000  gallons  of  sewage  daily,  which  is  a 
lot  of  sewage,  and  censors  the  movies.  Censorship 
of  stage  productions  is,  however,  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  an  official  of  the  Queen's 
Household— another  example  of  the  extraordinary 
number  of  fish  in  the  London  fry. 

Government  in  London  is,  as  we  should  have 
grasped  by  now,  a  multiple  and  complicated  proc- 
ess. It  has  two  main  tiers  of  authority :  the  GLC 
and  the  boroughs.  The  boroughs,  a  series  of  sep- 
arate "cities,"  are  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
metropolis  as  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx  are  parts 
of  New  York  City.  Altogether  autonomous,  they 
maintain  a  staff  almost  twice  as  big  as  that  of 
the  GLC-around  200,000  people.  Of  course  they 
cooperate,  with  the  GLC,  and  liaison  is  close. 


ANNUAL  CHECKUP 

by  Larry  Rubin 

And  I  tire  so  easily,  Doctor.  Just  reading 
A  few  term  papers,  or  two  paltry 
Hours  telling  what  I  know  about 
Life  and  art,  God  and  man,  and  how 
Each  is  a  mirror  of  the  other,  or  even 
A  simple  spasm  of  my  celibate 
Canals,  when  I  have  glimpsed  the  dark  side 
Of  the  moon  and  questioned  the  chastity  I  once 
Cherished— it's  enough  to  break  my  back, 
Almost;  oh  yes  I've  tried  the  iron  shots 
And  also  vitamins,  but  this  anemia 
Is  so  pernicious,  nothing  seems  to  help; 
Some  precious  vial  of  the  spirit  (a  vile 
Cliche— forgive  me)  has  been  spilled  somewhere, 
And  prayers  do  seem  so  pointless.  I  mean,  God 
Is  dead,  and  all  (I  read  that  somewhere),  and  all 
My  mirrors  lie— I'm  not  that  gray.  The  moon 
Is  coarse  and  crusted,  Luna  says,  and  this 
I  find  depressing.  Sometimes  my  students  call 
Me  "Sir"  as  if  they  mean  it— is  that  a  sign? 
I  scribble  a  little,  but  who  reads  poetry 
These  days?  A  protein  diet— a  little  sun? 
I'll  try,  but  I  have  dozed  in  whitest  light, 
Dreaming  of  pregnant  virgins,  the  groins  of  gods. 


Some  boroughs  are  very  large  units— Lambeth 
has  340,000  people,  Wandsworth  335,000.  Several 
are  enormously  rich,  like  the  "City"  of  West- 
minster. Each  has  its  own  mayor,  aldermen,  coun- 
cillors, and  a  town  clerk,  who  is  the  chief  ad- 
ministrative officer.  He  is  a  permanent  official, 
appointed  by  the  borough  council,  and  he  receives  a 
salary.  But  the  mayor,  like  the  chairman  of  the 
GLC,  gets  no  pay  at  all ;  he  serves  for  a  year,  and 
is  largely  a  ceremonial  official.  The  aldermen  and 
councillors,  elected  for  three-year  terms,  also  serve 
without  pay.  They  volunteer  their  services,  are 
often  dirt-poor,  and  work  for  the  city  in  spare 
time  from  their  regular  jobs. 

The  town  clerk  of  Westminster  is  a  competent, 
articulate  fifty-one-year  old  Yorkshireman  named 
A.  D.  Dawtry.  I  went  to  see  him  in  his  offices  in 
Westminster  City  Hall,  a  large  smart  building  on 
Victoria  Street  built  in  the  most  contemporary 
glass-and-steel  manner.  Mr.  Dawtry,  who  is  also 
Secretary  of  the  London  Boroughs  Association, 
showed  me  the  expansive  brilliant  view  from  his 
eighteenth-floor  windows,  and  talked  about  the 
large  scope  and  range  of  Westminster's  problems, 
like  traffic.  The  authorities  could  alleviate  the 
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situation  by  setting  up  parking  space  for  10,000 
tars  in  parks  and  squares,  but  they  will  not  give 
up  their  precious  open  spaces.  In  the  race  between 
the  man  and  the  machine,  man  must  be  served 
first. 

We  went  up  to  the  twentieth  floor— it's  still  a 
comparatively  novel  experience  in  London  to  climb 
so  high— and  waited  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  "parlour" 
(an  authentic  old  London  touch)  to  be  received 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Westminster.  This  vigorous 
personage  is  A.  L.  Burton,  forty-seven,  a  Lon- 
doner who  has  been  in  the  furniture  business  for 
many  years— a  middle-class  citizen  who  has  risen 
through  merit  and  represents  the  modern  attitude. 

Ports,  Parks,  and  Scotland  Yard 

S  everal  other  instrumentalities  play  a  large  role 
in  London,  some  of  which  have  no  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  GLC  or  the  boroughs  at  all.  London 
is  an  extremely  abstruse  organism— to  understate 
the  case. 

Consider  in  passing  such  bodies  as  the  Port  of 
London,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  90  miles  of 
Thamesside  and  operates  five  huge  docking  sys- 
tems, and  the  London  Transport  Executive,  which 
handles  the  movement  of  millions  of  citizens  daily 
by  bus  and  underground.  Its  vast  net  covers  2,000 
square  miles.  Then  there  are  the  Metropolitan 
Water  Board,  the  Post  Office,  four  different  elec- 
tricity boards,  three  gas  boards,  and  four  metro- 
politan Regional  Hospital  Boards.  Parks  come  in 
four  different  categories:  those  most  famous,  like 
Hyde  Park  and  Regent's  Park,  are  not  run  by 
the  municipality  at  all  but  by  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Buildings  and  Works.  The  Zoo,  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world,  is  operated  by  a  private  society. 
The  Crown  is  represented  ceremonially  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Greater  London. 

Loudon  is  probably  the  only  major  capital  where 
the  municipal  authorities  have  no  jurisdiction 
whatever  over  the  police,  an  astonishing  situation. 
The  Metropolitan  Police  District,  known  univer- 
sally as  Scotland  Yard,  derives  its  authority  from 
the  Home  Office,  a  department  of  the  national 
government,  not  the  city.  The  district  covers  780 
square  miles,  an  area  substantially  larger  than 
Greater  London,  and  has  a  personnel  of  18,30,'?.  Its 
Criminal  Investigation  Department  operates  on 
national  and  international  levels  as  well. 

I  called  on  Sir  Joseph  Simpson,  the  Commis- 
sioner and  head  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force, 
in  his  office  at  New  Scotland  Yard,  close  to  Par- 
liament and  the  river.  He  is  bluff,  courteous,  and 
expert. 


I  can't  imagine  that  anybody  can  walk  into 
Scotland  Yard  without  a  frisson.  Sir  Joseph  sat 
calmly  at  a  big  oval  desk  smoking  a  pipe.  He  con- 
veys not  merely  a  note  of  power  and  application 
but  of  kindness,  decency,  decorum.  A  large  man 
with  large  hands,  he  stands  about  six  foot  three, 
and  has  wavy  silver  hair  and  a  strongly  jutting 
chin  and  nose— every  inch  a  cop. 

I  asked  him  about  his  career,  and  he  told  me 
that,  born  in  Shropshire,  he  had  joined  the  police 
force  there  in  1931,  when  he  was  twenty-one.  He 
has  been  a  policeman  ever  since  and  is,  with  one 
exception,  the  first  ordinary  policeman  in  the 
Yard's  history  to  rise  to  be  Commissioner. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  District  operates  on 
a  budget  of  roughly  £45  million  a  year,  half  of 
which  is  paid  by  the  national  Exchequer,  half  by 
local  taxes.  Corruption  is  unknown.  In  eight  and 
a  half  years  as  Commissioner,  Simpson  has  had 
to  deal  with  only  one  minor  case  of  bribery.  The 
crime  rate  is  going  up,  but  it  does  not  reach  any- 
thing like  the  level  in  several  American  cities. 
Murders  in  London  have  held  steady  at  about  35 
a  year  for  a  decade.  In  New  York  there  were  549 
murders  in  1963,  637  in  1964.  But  indictable 
crimes  as  a  whole  have  increased  three  and  a  half 
times  in  London  in  the  last  few  years,  and  robbery 
with  violence,  which  Sir  Joseph  calls  "the  crime 
of  the  day,"  has  gone  up  450  per  cent.  "Violence" 
does  not,  however,  necessarily  mean  armed  vio- 
lence in  British  terminology. 

Drugs  are  a  mounting  problem.  A  good  many 
youngsters  smoke  marijuana  or  take  LSD,  but, 
since  these  drugs  are  held  not  to  be  habit-form- 
ing, they  are  of  comparatively  small  concern. 
Heroin  is  another  matter.  The  Commissioner  con- 
ceded that  heroin  addiction  among  the  youth  has 
increased  alarmingly  in  recent  years,  but  the  num- 
ber of  addicts  is  minuscule  compared  to  New  York. 
Addicts  in  London  are  permitted  to  buy  heroin 
with  a  doctor's  prescription— this  is  to  keep  it  off 
the  black  market,  which  induces  crime. 

The  London  police,  as  is  well  known,  do  not 
carry  arms  except  in  special  circumstances.  This 
has  provoked  a  bitter  controversy  since  the  wanton 
murder  of  three  unarmed  policemen  by  thugs  in  a 
London  street  last  year.  Scotland  Yard  authorities 
in  general  seem  to  feel  that  the  old  tradition 
against  carrying  firearms  should  be  maintained 
for  two  reasons:  first,  if  the  police  carried  guns 
this  would  encourage  criminals  to  do  the  same; 
second,  police  power  should  rest  on  the  basis  of 
complete,  friendly  cooperation  with  the  people. 

This  is  the  first  of  two  articles  on  London  by 
Mr.  Gunther.  Part  II  will  appear  next  month. 
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The  men  were  straggling  in  through  the  gate 
beneath  a  sky  the  color  of  the  gray  fioes  remain- 
ing from  winter  in  the  river.  Estes,  the  personnel 
manager,  watched  from  the  window  beside  his 
desk.  He  watched  impassively  and  not  from  inter- 
est but  to  put  off  the  moment  when  he  would  take 
up  the  day's  work.  If  an  expression  had  crossed  his 
face  it  would  have  been  one  of  revulsion.  He  knew 
all  the  men  by  sight,  many  of  them  by  name,  and 
a  good  deal  about  those  who  had  been  on  the  pay- 
roll for  any  length  of  time.  Part  of  his  job  was 
keeping  his  eyes  and  ears  open.  Increasingly  his 
job  seemed  to  him  only  a  drain  down  which  he  was 
pouring  his  life,  but  he  did  it  conscientiously. 
Where  would  he  be  without  it? 

That  hulking  figure  now  going  by  in  the  trousers 
and  jacket  slick  with  dirt— that  was  Worack,  John 
P.,  he  of  the  scar  above  the  lip,  which  lifted  the 
corner  of  his  mouth  in  a  fixed,  stupid  sneer.  Re- 
cently he  had  slugged  his  wife  and  brought  on  a 
miscarriage,  but  the  police,  to  whom  the  intern  on 
the  case  had  reported,  had  had  to  let  him  go,  in 
default  of  charges.  Estes,  who  had  called  at  the 
house  by  way  of  giving  the  husband  a  warning, 
had  expected  to  be  hard  hit  by  sympathy  for  the 
stricken  wife— he  should  have  known  better  by  now 
-but,  sitting  up  in  a  sagging  bed  with  her  gray- 
ing hair  disheveled  and  a  gray,  man's  sweater 
over  her  nightgown,  malevolent  little  eyes  set  in  a 
puffy  face,  she  had  proved  to  be  every  inch  a  slat- 
tern. Her  grievances,  and  they  were  far-reaching, 
were  not  against  her  lord,  who  was  standing  sul- 
lenly and  uneasily  by,  but  against  the  Company 
for  not  doing  right  by  that  dim-witted  brute  and 
barely  competent  welder. 

Cassiny,  Michael  J.,  who  now  was  passing,  was 
a  drinker.  Master  steam  fitter  he  might  be,  but  his 
days  were  numbered.  He  was  acquiring  the  per- 
petually flushed  complexion  and  the  glistening, 
slightly  bloodshot  eyes  of  the  Drunkard,  with  the 
capital  letter— what  today  they  called  an  alcoholic. 
He  could  not  wait  till  the  five  o'clock  whistle  any- 
more but  had  to  have  his  nips  on  the  job,  begin- 
ning in  the  morning.  Estes  had  given  him  two 
warnings  and  one  fine  day  now  would  have  to 
knock  the  chocks  out  from  under  him,  as  he  had 
from  under  several  before  him  in  whom  even  the 
union  took  no  interest.  That  would  send  hini  wn 
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the  slippery  slope  that  gave  no  foothold,  up  which 
there  was  no  crawling. 

Two  coming  along  side  by  side  were  Ronney, 
Arthur  L.,  and  Salvan,  Joseph  Leonard,  both  elec- 
tricians. The  former  was  talking,  of  course,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  say  whether  he  was  being 
listened  to.  Salvan,  who  was  short,  held  himself 
tightly  together  and  erect,  and  seemingly  aloof. 
He  was  a  dresser.  Even  now,  reporting  for  work, 
he  wore  a  close-fitting  black  overcoat,  pearl  felt 
hat,  and  shined  shoes.  Electricians  made  good 
money,  but  Salvan  bore  himself  with  an  air  of 
prosperity  and  authority  that  his  wages  would 
hardly  have  accounted  for.  He  had  been  in  trouble 
with  the  law  and  even  done  a  six-months'  hitch 
before  he  came  to  work  for  the  yard;  it  had  all 
been  a  matter  of  being  deceived  by  some  neighbors 
he  had  been  trying  to  help,  he  had  explained.  Estes, 
watching  from  his  window  or  passing  between 
buildings,  had  seen  him  in  brief  colloquy  at  lunch 
hour  with  rather  more  men.  one  after  another, 
than  the  most  social  disposition  would  have  led 
him  to  seek  out— and  these  encounters  were  so 
underplayed  as  to  seem  hardly  to  be  taking  place. 
There  was  little  question  but  that  the  swarthy 
electrician  with  his  built-up  shoes  had  some  kind 
of  gambling  operation  going  on.  Estes  reflected 
that  he  had  better  crack  down  before  he  was  called 
in  on  it  by  the  Owner,  who  never  missed  anything 
discreditable  to  anyone.  He  wondered  if  he  would 
be  asking  for  trouble— if  there  were  a  mob  behind 
the  operation. 

Ronney,  who  had  the  air  of  a  street  Arab  trying 
to  sell  obscene  pictures,  was  a  woman  chaser.  Estes 
knew  his  reputation,  and  with  this  the  sleek  soft- 
ness he  had  about  him  was  in  keeping.  He  had 
even  features,  though  with  rather  much  curve  of 
the  nostrils,  and  his  small  teeth,  which  he  was 
constantly  displaying,  were  as  alike  as  kernels  in 
an  ear  of  corn.  He  might  have  been  reared  in  a 
harem,  and  Estes  wondered  whether  his  want  of 
aggressive  manliness  might  not  explain  the  suc- 
cess he  evidently  enjoyed  with  the  objects  of  his 
insatiable  advances;  they  might  have  felt  that  the 
liberties  he  took  hardly  counted,  not  much  more 
than  the  ministrations  of  a  hairdresser. 

Once  at  Iunchtime  when  he  was  walking  by  a 
knot  of  men  to  whom  Ronney  was  holding  forth 
one  of  the  listeners  had  called  out  to  him,  "Hey, 
Mister,  get  a  load  of  this!"  All  had  looked  at  him 
expectantly  to  see  how  he  would  take  this  for- 
wardness. They  treated  him  with  a  show  of  defer- 
ence in  which  a  touch  of  mockery  was  not  difficult 
to  discern.  Their  object  was  to  come  as  close  to 
impudence  as  possible  without  requiring  him  to 
take  overt  cognizance  of  it.  They  were  like  chil- 


dren. So,  challenged  to  stay  for  Ronney's  lubricious 
recital,  he  stood  by,  half-waiting  to  resume  his 
progress  across  the  yard,  neither  one  with  the  men 
nor  altogether  apart,  a  fixed,  faint  smile  on  his 
lips.  If  the  men  had  a  tightrope  to  walk  in  testing 
him,  he  had  one  to  walk  in  responding;  he  must 
be  neither  above  himself  nor  below.  Ronney  had 
inched  himself  forward,  as  if  he  would  seduce  his 
audience  as  he  did  his  other  prey.  The  feature  of 
the  conquest  he  described  was  that  it  involved 
sisters  whose  favors,  if  he  was  to  be  believed,  he 
enjoyed  more  or  less  concurrently  during  an  eve- 
ning of  carousal.  Estes  left  with  a  remark  as  near 
noncommittal  as  he  could  make  it  without  deliver- 
ing a  snub.  He  was  disgusted,  not  so  much  by  the 
facts— part  of  him  was  actually  envious,  which 
compounded  his  disgust— as  by  the  graphic  detail 
in  which  they  were  served  up.  What  a  commentary 
on  human  nature  that  there  should  be  anyone  for 
whom  the  passing  favor  of  an  audience  like  this 
should  be  compensation  for  the  sellout  of  all  ret- 
icence and  self-respect ! 

Stedman,  Henry,  another  welder,  had  the  gait- 
the  way  of  placing  the  feet,  of  holding  the  arms 
slightly  akimbo— of  the  fastest  draw  in  the  West 
crossing  a  saloon,  conscious  of  all  eyes  on  him  but 
not  deigning  to  look  to  either  side.  Maybe  some 
such  fantasy  governed  his  life.  But  there  was 
nothing  in  the  realm  of  fantasy  about  his  ugly 
temper;  it  smoldered  visibly  in  his  clotted  face. 
His  fists  were  real,  too.  He  was  dangerous.  The 
other  men— and  who  was  he,  Estes,  to  call  them 
cowards?— treated  him  with  a  falsely  genial  and 
respectful  circumspection.  Well,  someday,  and  that 
probably  soon,  a  piece  of  machinery  would  fall  on 
our  Harry  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  it. 

Dragging  along,  the  last  to  get  in  under  the 
bell,  was  Cuflin,  P.  G.-he  had  no  first  or  middle 
name,  only  initials.  Though  a  passable  painter,  he 
was  probably  classifiable  as  a  moron.  His  jaw  was 
unnaturally  long,  his  mouth  generally  ajar.  Estes 
retained  a  vivid  recollection  of  having  been  at  a 
table  adjoining  his  in  the  cafeteria  across  the 
street  and  having  had  to  move  off  because  of  the 
noise  he  made  as,  his  face  only  a  few  inches  above 
his  plate,  he  had  gulped  in  the  stew. 

Christ,  what  a  collection! 

"Up  late  again  last  night  ?"  It  was  Mrs.  Lorkin, 
personnel  secretary,  who  raised  the  question.  She 
had  just  come  in. 

"Do  I  look  it?" 

"You  sure  don't,  look  very  cheerful."  She  had 
taken  a  face  towel  from  her  desk  and  was  on  her 
way  to  the  women's  room.  Pausing  by  the  door, 
she  asked,  "Did  you  lose?" 

"You  can't  win  all  the  time."  The  stakes  were 


small  and  interested  him  only  a  little.  Poker  itself 
he  could  take  or  leave,  but  the  meeting's  of  the 
fivesome  gave  him  an  excuse  for  getting  away 
from  the  apartment.  There  were  other  ways  in 
which  he  would  have  preferred  to  spend  evenings 
out  but  no  others  that  would  not  have  provoked 
Norma's  suspicion  and  reproaches.  "You  don't  care 
for  anything  but  yourself!  I  think  you  despise  me! 
I  think  you  enjoy  seeing  me  suffer!"  When  she 
was  having  one  of  these  seizures  she  could  not  con- 
trol herself.  The  angry  passion  in  her  face  con- 
trasted with  the  miserable  twisting  of  the  hand- 
kerchief in  her  hands.  She  tortured  herself  with 
thoughts  of  other  women.  He  told  himself  it  was 
some  deep  psychological  insecurity  complicated  by 
their  lack  of  children  that  led  to  these  outbursts, 
but,  if  that  was  it,  knowing  it  did  not  help  much. 

"Will  we  go  on  with  the  new  pay  records?" 

Mrs.  Lorkin,  Estes  guessed,  was  encased  in  her 
girdle  like  a  sausage  in  its  skin.  Her  dress  he 
thought  was  probably  inappropriate;  it  was  short- 
sleeved  (she  was  one  of  those  women  who  do  not 
get  cold)  and  tight-fitting  and  the  material  had 
a  sheen. 

He  said  he  thought  they  had  better.  Norma  even 
imagined  carryings-on  between  him  and  Pearl 
Lorkin.  He  wondered  what  excesses  or  deficiencies 
in  temperamental  makeup  would  give  a  man  an  ap- 
petite, as  presumably  Mr.  Lorkin,  while  alive,  had 
had  an  appetite,  for  a  woman  so  devoid  of  feminin- 
ity—a matter,  he  thought,  of  her  rather  large,  in- 
sensitive features  and  matter-of-fact  address.  It 
had  been  a  mistake  to  mention  to  Norma,  however 
facetiously,  his  secretary's  habit  of  edging  for- 
ward in  her  chair,  which  caused  her  skirt  to  draw 
back  and  expose  a  section  of  gartered,  mushroom- 
white  thigh  above  the  stocking-top.  However,  he 
grew  desperate  for  things  to  talk  to  his  wife  about. 
She  imagined  that  she  hungered  for  details  about 
his  working  day  but  really  was  not  interested.  .  .  . 
He  wished  Mrs.  Lorkin  would  not  chew  gum,  which 
she  did  audibly,  with  lips  curled  back.  Any  remark 
about  the  "tone"  of  the  office  would,  however,  have 
come  with  doubtful  grace  from  him  since,  looking 
through  his  desk  for  a  paper  one  day  when  he  was 
at  home  sick,  as  there  was  no  reason  why  she 
should  not,  she  had  found  three  or  four  salacious 
paperbacks  in  the  rear  of  a  drawer.  "Say,  you've 
got  quite  a  taste  in  books,"  she  had  declared  heart- 
ily. An  economy  of  speech  was  characteristic  of 
their  communications  but  he  was  thrown  off  bal- 
ance. "Yeah,  I've  been  wanting  to  make  sure  this 
business  is  something  generally  practiced,  not  just 
something  I  dreamed  up  as  a  naughh  ' 

It  was  one  of  his  weaknesses,  pornography  was. 
One  of  a  number.  Another  was  that  he  smoK 
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much— as  Norma  did  not  neglect  to  remind  him.  He 
was,  when  it  came  down  to  it,  not  much  of  one  to 
be  hypercritical  of  the  men— the  louts !  Maybe  it 
was  chronic  sourness  in  the  stomach  that  made 
him  sour  in  outlook.  Or  maybe  it  was  the  other  way 
around.  Anyway,  he  was  going  to  have  to  stop 
swilling  so  much  coffee  and  cut  down  on  ciga- 
rettes. .  .  .  Could  he  be  getting  an  ulcer,  like  the 
Owner?  The  Owner  had  reason  for  one,  trying  to 
hold  on  in  a  marginal  industry  while  his  wife  spent 
whatever  it  took  to  keep  her  head  up  in  society, 
which  must  be  plenty.  Photographs  of  her  ap- 
peared in  the  paper  from  time  to  time  showing  her 
as  a  patroness  or  sponsor  of  this  or  that,  her  smile 
one  of  a  person  exchanging  with  a  rival  barbed  re- 
marks masked  as  civilities.  The  coming-out  party 
for  1J2,  as  the  plain-looking  second  daughter  was 
called  around  the  yard,  must  have  cost  five  grand, 
Estes  guessed. 

In  a  way,  he  wished  he  could  sympathize  with  his 
employer,  as  he  could  when  he  was  away  for  any 
length  of  time.  When  they  were  together  the  man 
got  his  back  up  as  he  did  everyone  else's.  Lean,  a 
little  stooped,  thin-lipped  and  sharp-nosed,  Mr. 
Emmett  Vance  Peabody  was  a  relentless  presence, 
driven,  humorless,  mistrustful  of  everyone.  "If 
he  wants  to  know  why  morale  is  so  low  in  the  yard, 
let  him  look  to  himself,"  Estes  had  exploded  to  the 
chief  designer.  "What  a  way  for  the  head  of  a  com- 
pany to  act— like  an  old-maid  schoolteacher!  Into 
everything,  always  at  everybody.  You  wouldn't  be- 
lieve it  if  you  hadn't  seen  it,  and  every  day  at  thai. 
'I  think  the  paint  would  take  better  if  we  dealt 
first  with  the  rust  spot.'  'If  we're  a  little  more 
careful  with  molten  solder  there  won't  be  the  dan- 
ger of  its  dripping  onto  the  insulation  below.' 
What  does  he  think  we  have  foremen  for?  And  if 
he  wants  to  keep  the  foremen  from  (putting,  why 
doesn't  he  stop  setting  them  to  rights  in  front  of 
the  men?  It's  not  just  his  pettifogging  inter- 
ference, either.  It's  that  pained,  if-I-may-just- 
make-a-suggesf  ion  way  of  catching  you  up.  'I  know 
you're  busy,  Mr.  Estes,  but  on  Sunday  morning 
when  I  was  here  looking  up  some  correspondence, 
I  happened  In  notice  mi  your  desk  a  letter  a  weel< 
old  with  no  notation  on  it  of  action  taken.'  He 
won't  meet  your  eye  when  he's  putting  the  needle 
to  you.  Have  you  noticed?  Only  just  glances  at 
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you  and  away,  while  he's  fiddling  with  something. 
If  nothing  wrong  comes  to  his  attention  he'll  keep 
hunting  until  he  finds  something.  It  kills  two  birds 
with  one  stone.  By  spending  all  his  waking  hours 
on  the  job  he  punishes  himself— at  bottom  he  must 
hate  himself.  And  by  ferreting  out  the  lapses  of 
others  he  demonstrates  their  culpability.  He'd  like 
for  the  world  to  be  one  big  purgatory." 

"Wants  to  have  life  an  everlasting  expiation, 
eh?"  the  other  said  good-humoredly.  The  chief  de- 
signer was  not  one  to  become  aroused  over  cir- 
cumstances that  gave  rise  among  his  fellows  to 
the  nursing  of  grievances  or  outbreaks  of  recrimi- 
nation. He  never  seemed  to  consider  himself  in- 
volved—but then  Peabody  himself  did  not  inter- 
fere in  the  drafting  room.  A  tall  man  of  rather 
heavily  sculptured  features  and  of  wide  and  ex- 
pressive mouth,  Jacobsen  neither  sought  nor  re- 
buffed friendship.  In  conversation  he  was  respon- 
sive, a  good  listener— sympathetic  if  on  the  whole 
giving  little  of  himself  in  return.  Estes  liked  to 
drop  by  the  drafting  room  to  stand  for  a  little  be- 
side the  table  at  which  he  worked.  It  was  not  to 
talk— inevitably  he  fell  silent— but  simply  to  be 
there  as  Jacobsen  with  precise  and  deliberate 
movements  of  his  large  hands  maneuvered  the 
calipers  and  T  square  and  made  his  deft  delinea- 
tions. It  was  Jacobsen  then  who  kept  a  broken  con- 
versation going,  drawing  his  visitor  out  with  ques- 
tions that,  unhurriedly  spaced  and  framed  without 
interruption  of  the  speaker's  work,  were  penetrat- 
ing without  seeming  to  be  obtrusive.  Estes  fell  un- 
der a  kind  of  spell.  His  nerves  tingled  in  response 
to  the  other's  self-command  and  the  authority  of 
his  least  consequential  actions.  Jacobsen  had  come 
to  terms  with  life,  had  achieved  an  equilibrium, 
Estes  told  himself.  He  did  his  work  and  did  it  well, 
with  the  admiration  of  the  draftsmen,  and  when 
the  day  was  done  he  set  his  hat  upon  his  brow  and 
helped  himself  into  his  overcoat  as  if  these  mo- 
tions, like  alUhis  others,  were  in  accord  with  nat- 
ural laws  and  departed,  for  what  private  life  no 
one  knew  beyond  that  he  was  a  widower. 

Why,  Estes  asked  himself,  did  Jacobsen  stay 
on  with  a  second-  or  third-rate  outfit  like  Peabody 
and  Son  (and  it  had  been  the  son  alone  for  some 
years  now)  ?  There  was  no  scope  for  talent  here; 
the  product  was  for  the  most  part  stereotyped.  It 
bothered  Estes  that  a  man  like  this,  one  who  filled 
his  need  for  someone  to  look  up  to,  should  have 
been  so  wanting  in  desire  to  improve  his  station. 
And  it  was  at  the  heart  of  the  magnetism  he  had 
for  Estes  that  by  appearing  impervious  to  the 
sordidness  of  their  surroundings  he  made  one  feel 
their  was  something  somewhere,  perhaps  in  a 
man  himself,  beyond  them,  beyond  the  stained 


walls  and  dingy  floors  of  the  offices,  the  oil- 
soaked  grounds  around  them,  the  ugly,  corru- 
gated-iron sheds,  piles  of  rusting  plate,  papers  ac- 
cumulating among  the  weeds  at  the  base  of  the 
link  fencing,  and  pop  bottles  cast  aside  by  men 
whose  time  was  too  valuable  to  expend  a  few  sec- 
onds of  it  for  a  two-cent  refund  though  they  would 
stay  out  on  a  costly  strike  for  a  two-cent-an-hour 
wage  differential. 

Who  would  have  suspected,  Estes  reflected  bit- 
terly, that  among  the  assortment  of  toughs,  de- 
bauchees, hoodlums,  drunkards,  weaklings,  and 
neurotics  that  peopled  the  yard,  the  poised,  supe- 
rior, and  self-possessed  Walter  Jacobsen  bore  the 
most  malignant  blemish  of  all?  Along  with  horror 
it  was  with  a  stingingly  resentful  feeling  of  hav- 
ing been  betrayed  and  abandoned  that  he  heard 
the  news  that  the  chief  designer  had  been  found 
shot  to  death  by  his  own  hand.  Why  had  he  done 
it?  The  reason  probably  would  never  be  known. 
No  change  had  been  observed  in  him.  It  seemed 
logical  to  conclude  that  with  his  last  child,  a  daugh- 
ter, having  been  married  two  months  earlier  he 
had  simply  found  himself  free  at  last  to  escape  an 
existence  for  which  he  had  discovered  himself  to 
be  unfitted. 

That  had  been  only  ten  days  ago,  and  Estes  re- 
coiled from  the  prospect  of  the  afternoon's  busi- 
ness. He  needed  no  further  demonstration,  let 
alone  an  occasion-making  one,  of  what  the  human 
race,  or  his  part  of  it,  added  up  to.  But  the  whole 
force  was  to  be  assembled,  to  the  very  last  man, 
and  the  crowd  would  have  to  be  faced.  R24  was  to 
be  sent  down  at  3:00  P.M.  and  Mrs.  Lorkin  had 
received  word  from  the  head  office:  his  presence 
was  required. 

With  Peabody  and  Son,  a  workaday  yard,  cele- 
brations were  the  exception,  but  a  movable  plat- 
form was  available  when  the  purchaser  wished 
to  do  the  thing  up  in  style.  This  was  in  place  and 
the  officiating  party  gathered  on  it  when  Estes 
made  his  appearance,  hatless  but  with  his  coat 
collar  turned  up.  Mrs.  Peabody  was  there  beside 
her  husband  in  a  pink  hat  and  matching  woolen 
coat— it  was  nominally  spring— with  her  charac- 
teristic expression  of  having  bitten  into  a  lemon 
in  circumstances  that  required  her  to  conceal  the 
fact.  With  her  was  a  woman  in  a  black  caracul 
coat  whose  breadth  of  beam  made  her  diamond- 
shaped.  Presumably  she  was  the  wife  of  the  pur- 
chaser, the  stocky,  florid  man  in  the  dark  homburg 
whom  Mr.  Peabody  was  addressing  ingratiatingly 
and  nervously,  darting  glances  at  strategic  points 
around  them. 

Yes,  it  was  she  to  whom  Mr.  Peabody  presented 
the  pendant,  corded  bottle,  which  he  had  drawn 


up  to  the  railing  by  a  string  attached  to  it;  she 
who,  in  the  faint,  childish  voice  her  predecessors 
had  taught  Estes  to  expect,  pronounced,  "I  chris- 
ten thee  Belle  Helene,"  and  then,  with  a  silly 
throwing  movement  of  her  arm,  sent  the  bottle 
to  its  foaming  destruction  against  the  iron  plate 
of  R24's  prow. 

Well,  undeniably  there  was  drama  in  it  as  the 
chocks  were  knocked  free  and  the  hull,  looming 
massively  above  them,  with  the  twanging  snap  of 
tautened  cables  and  the  grating  wrench  of  the 
truck  wheels,  gave  a  small,  awkward  lurch  and 
portentously,  as  if  a  portion  of  a  landscape  had 
detached  itself  and  were  sinking,  began  to  recede. 
He  had  watched  it  many  times  before,  had  seen 
the  towering  shape,  all  at  once  transubstantiated 
into  something  inexplicable  as  the  mere  sum  of  its 
assembled  parts  and  possessed  of  independent  be- 
ing, trundled  down  the  ways  to  sunder  the  waters 
in  a  swirl  of  currents  and,  almost  like  a  great  bird 
taking  wing,  ride  buoyantly,  free  of  weight,  in  its 
foreordained  medium. 

He  had  seen  it  before,  but  never  in  the  past  with 
this  tightening  of  the  throat.  Jacobsen's  death 
had  affected  him  beyond  his  feeling  for  Jacobsen— 
in  any  case  a  feeling  for  others,  he  reflected,  was 
probably  only  a  feeling  for  a  part  of  oneself  one 
identified  with  them.  It  had  brought  him  into  the 
presence  of  death  itself  and  left  him  with  a  con- 
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valescent's  heightened  susceptibilities.  For  dust 
thou  art.  .  .  .  And  then,  against  all  chance,  as  R24— 
Belle  Helene— came  around  broadside-to  in  the  out- 
going tide,  straining  at  her  moorings,  a  rift  had 
opened  in  the  clouds  and  the  sun  poured  through 
to  Mood  the  glistening  ship  and  the  scene  around 
her  with  the  warm  radiance  of  spring.  A  murmur 
had  escaped  the  crowd,  the  assembled  yard  hands 
and  the  principals  on  the  platform,  who  all  stood 
self-forgetful  and  as  motionless  as  in  the  photo- 
graph taken  at  that  moment  that  was  to  pre- 
serve it. 

There  she  stood,  the  product  of  the  Woracks 
and  Ronneys,  Salvans  and  Cassinys,  of  Peabody 
and  Jacobsen,  and,  it  was  not  too  much  to  say,  Estes 
thought,  of  Mrs.  Lorkin  and  himself.  There  she 
stood,  already  parting  the  waters  at  her  bow,  pro- 
saic enough  in  her  function,  an  oceangoing  tow- 
boat  and  a  mere  hundred  feet  overall,  yet  with 
nobility  in  her  lines  and  carriage,  pride  in  her 
bearing,  puzzling  by  her  style  and  grace  the  men 
who  had  built  her.  Her  head  held  high,  she  was 
stout  of  heart  and  conscious,  you  would  have 
thought,  of  her  destiny  to  render  dauntless  and 
incorruptible  fidelity  to  a  trust  among  the  gray 
wastes  of  the  empty  and  remorseless  seas,  respon- 
sive to  a  mysterious  and  inscrutable  idealism.  Un- 
til the  last  of  the  others  had  departed,  Estes  re- 
mained where  he  stood,  marveling. 
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Af:or  three  months  in  Now  York  City,  my  wife 
Celia  and  I  wore  invited  to  our  first  full-fledged 
literary  cocktail  party,  at  a  large  apartment  on 
the  Upper  West  Side.  The  host,  a  follow  editor  in 
a  publishing  house,  warned  me  everyone  was  going 
to  be  there.  I  looked  forward  to  the  event  with 
apprehension  and  curiosity,  for  1  had  heard  from 
good  authority  that  big  literary  gatherings  in  New 
York  depended  not  merely  on  the  wet  goods  avail- 
able but  on  some  subtle  electric  quality  in  the 
atmosphere.  If  this  electric  quality  were  present, 
the  normally  mean  people  would  he  nice,  and  the 
normally  nice  people  would  be  mean,  giving  the 
evening  the  right  touch  of  unexpectedness.  1  had 
met  literary  people  before,  two  or  three  famous 
writers  on  lecture  tours  at  the  front  lines,  an  edi- 
tor or  two.  but  I  had  never  seen  the  legendary  New 
York  literary  world  en  masse.  During  the  week 
I  reread  The  Web  and  the  Rock,  about  literary  eve- 
nines  Esther  Jack  planned  for  Tom  Wolfe  of 
Asheville.  and  descriptions  of  Sherwood  Anderson 
of  Clyde.  Ohio,  in  Now  York,  and  how  Sinclair 
Lewis  of  Sauk  Center  behaved  in  his  first  days  on 
the  scene,  and  what  Faulkner  did  on  his  visits  from 
Lafayette  County  to  the  Big  Cave.  At  such  con- 
frontations. I  again  noted,  these  four  were  respec- 
tively innocent,  belligerent,  drunk,  and  aloof. 

On  the  morning  of  the  party  Malcolm  McGregor, 
an  old  political  friend  from  Texas,  telephoned  that 
he  was  unexpectedly  in  the  city.  1  immediately  got 
the  host  for  the  night's  party  to  invito  him.  Mc- 
Gregor lived  in  El  Paso  and  had  pone  to  college 
at  Texas  Agriculture  and  Mechanical,  where  ho 
had  majored  in  animal  husbandry.  Somewhere 
during  poultry  science,  however,  lie  discovered 
books.  This  event  came  lato  in  his  career  at  Texas 
A&M,  and  he  began  reading  history  and  literature 
witli  a  passion  that  relegated  the  chickens  and 
horses  along  those  banks  of  the  Brazos  to  a  sub- 
sidiary academic  role;  he  pave  up  the  animals  for 
the  humanities.  While  a  student  in  the  University 
of  Texas  law  school.  McGregor  had  boon  elected 


to  the  state  legislature  by  his  hometown  banks  and 
big  businessmen:  the  more  books  lie  read,  how- 
ever, the  more  lie  moved  to  the  left.  When  lie  lost 
his  temper  in  the  legislature  he  would  move  like 
a  big  bear  to  the  front  microphone,  yelling  "point 
of  order"  so  suddenly  and  frequently  that  the 
parliamentarian  actually  suffered  a  heart  attack, 
and  in  the  hospital  under  sedation  kept  mumbling, 
"McGregor,  point  of  order.  McGregor,  point  of 
order."  McGregor  was  one  of  the  three  or  four 
intellectuals  in  Texas  politics;  he  was  a  student 
of  El  Paso  and  its  environs  in  much  the  way  Maury 
Maverick.  Jr.  was  a  student  of  San  Antonio.  He 
had  attained  his  knowledge  of  books  ami  art.  his 
love  of  ideas,  w  ith  much  difficulty— after  an  earlier 
commitment  to  other,  more  accessible  values.  He 
did  not  take  the  intellectual  life  for  granted:  he 
looked  upon  its  various  forms  open-eyed  and  with 
a  kind  of  naive  wonder,  with  a  touch  of  sadness 
and  of  the  absurd.  When  ho  read  a  work  of  fiction, 
Invisible  .!/«».  say.  or  The  Bear,  he  read  it  for  its 
human  qualities,  to  illuminate  the  passions  and 
the  contradictions  of  his  own  unpretentious  exist- 
ence. He  would  talk  about  some  especially  marvel- 
ous passage  with  an  innocent  enthusiasm  that 
would  have  made  the  novelist  prouder  by  far  of 
this  response  than  he  might  have  been  of  the  bril- 
liant analytical  dissections  of  a  do/en  critics.  Mc- 
Gregor  realized  that  creativity  and  intellection 
extended  only  so  far  in  this  country,  and  that 
beyond  these  were  the  old  rock-ribbed  philistinism, 
the  go-getting  and  the  know-nothingism,  tin-  em- 
bittered boondocks  self-righteousness  that  in  the 
end  could  always  ensnare  by  their  sheer  tenacity 
and  pervasiveness  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
daring.  Hence,  he  was  a  realist,  a  working  politi- 
cian who  pursued  his  own  idealism  with  an  every- 
day wisdom  and  a  very  human  knowledge  of  our 
limitations  and  his  own.  I  was  sure  the  literati  of 
Now  York  would  find  him  not  merelj  interesting, 
but  a  kind  of  soul  mate  in  the  trade. 

It  was  a  line  autumn  evening,  the  air  crisp  and 
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The  Literary  Life— complete  with  Norman  Mailer,  ideologues, 
drunks,  and  bad  manners— as  perceived  by  an  innocent  eye  from 
the  Faulkner  Country.  The  second  of  two  excerpts  from  the 
author's  forthcoming  book,  "North  Toward  Home^  to  be  published 
in  the  fall  by  Houghton  Mifflin. 


clean,  the  Cave  at  its  best.  We  drove  up  Park 
Avenue  in  a  taxi,  looking  out  at  the  rich— all  furred 
and  tuxedoed— as  they  emerged  from  the  hotels 
and  the  high-rent  apartments  to  begin  their 
Friday  evenings,  waiting  under  the  broad  canopies 
while  the  doormen  in  their  purple  drum  majors' 
suits  blew  whistles  to  attract  the  cabs  and  limou- 
sines. The  leaves  from  the  small  trees  in  the 
middle  of  the  avenue  blew  across  the  pavement, 
modest  swirls  and  eddies,  but  nice,  nonetheless, 
for  the  cultural  capital  on  such  an  evening.  "Hot- 
damned,"  McGregor  said.  "This  is  class."  This  was 
his  second  trip  to  New  York,  and  the  normal  lights 
and  window  displays  on  Park  Avenue,  he  said, 
were  better  than  Juarez  on  Pancho  Villa's  birth- 
day. "You  think  I'm  going  to  embarrass  you?"  he 
asked.  "Just  don't  throw  your  shoe  at  anyone,"  I 
said,  for  we  had  once  been  to  a  party  in  Texas 
where  a  politician  had  thrown  his  shoe  at  a  politi- 
cal scientist  and  then,  for  good  measure,  dragged 
the  host's  refrigerator  into  the  backyard. 

The  taxi  stopped  in  front  of  the  apartment 
house,  one  of  those  austere  blockbuster  buildings 
with  brassy  lobbies  and  sleepy  doormen  in  frayed 
jackets— a  Riverside  Drive  house.  On  the  tenth 
floor  we  were  warmly  greeted  by  our  host  and 
escorted  into  a  huge  room,  about  three-quarters 
filled  with  people.  Two  bars  were  doing  a  brisk 
nine  o'clock  business.  We  were  introduced  in  short 
order  to  two  distinguished  literary  critics,  a  well- 
known  editor,  and  an  avant-garde  playwright.  We 
stared  at  each  other  uncomfortably.  Should  I  try 
to  talk  to  one  of  the  critics  about  his  work?  About 
the  great  seminal  study  of  his  that  I  had  read  in 
1954,  at  three  in  the  morning  in  Brackenridge  Hall 
at  the  University  of  Texas,  before  I  knew  what 
criticism  was?  I  tried  to  talk  with  them,  and  so 
did  my  wife  and  McGregor,  but  they  did  not  seem 
to  hold  much  immediate  value  in  our  worth.  The 
four  of  them  talked  among  themselves,  in  a  fleet- 
ing manner,  and  after  a  while  turned  into  a  semi- 
circle and  ignored  us  altogether.  We  retreated  to 
a  corner,  a  little  sheepishly,  not  looking  at  one  an- 
other, and  gazed  out  on  the  party. 

After  a  few  seconds  I  had  the  distinct  impres- 
sion that  everyone  was  looking  at  everyone  else. 
A  few  ideological  discussions  were  taking  place, 
but  beyond  these  I  noticed  that  people  were  bra- 


zenly looking  over  other  people's  shoulders  to  see 
which  groups  were  where  and  doing  what.  Across 
the  room  Norman  Mailer,  frizzly-haired  and  pug- 
nacious, had  launched  into  a  filibuster  against 
which  no  closure  could  have  been  invoked;  he  was 
plainly  the  top  attraction  of  the  evening  and  was 
holding  forth  to  an  assembly  of  about  a  dozen 
people  down  from  Columbia.  An  enfant  terrible 
of  New  York  letters,  a  beautiful  young  lady  of 
about  thirty  who  had  suddenly  become  the  subject 
of  many  conversations  in  the  Cave,  wore  a  brilliant 
Chinese  dress  and  conversed  with  a  lean  and  tired- 
looking  novelist,  the  winner  of  the  National  Book 
Award  three  years  before.  Sitting  on  the  floor  in 
front  of  a  sofa,  surrounded  by  several  young 
admirers,  a  noted  man  of  letters  was  speaking  in 
a  rapid  monotone  about  the  criticism  of  T.  S.  Eliot. 
I  moved  over  next  to  the  couch  to  eavesdrop  on  the 
seminar,  and  to  look  at  the  man's  great  mane  of 
hair;  I  noticed  that  the  tie  he  wore  with  his 
button-down  shirt  had  not  been  tucked  in,  so  that 
it  came  out  over  his  collar  rather  than  inside  it; 
I  would  not  tell  him  of  this,  however.  The  host, 
seeing  our  isolation,  led  us  over  to  a  famous  art 
critic  and  a  young  editor  of  one  of  the  literary 
quarterlies,  a  distinguished  journal  which  had 
gone  through  more  ideological  contortions  than 
Uncle  Earl  Long  sipping  whiskey  from  a  Coca- 
Cola  bottle  while  speaking  to  the  joint  session 
of  the  Louisiana  Legislature.  We  were  introduced 
as  new  arrivals  from  Texas,  but  much  as  we  tried 
there  were  no  courtesies,  merely  a  frosty  polite- 
ness. The  art  critic  and  the  brilliant  young  editor, 
after  a  decent  silence,  went  back  to  their  conver- 
sation, recalling  for  me  the  time  an  American 
Rhodes  Scholar  on  his  first  day  in  New  College 
had  walked  up  to  an  aristocratic  English  under- 
graduate and  said,  "I'm  Dick  Burtis  from  Amer- 
ica," the  Englishman  saying,  "Really?"  There  was 
a  brief  moment  of  common  jubilation,  when  Jules 
Feiffer  attempted  to  walk  out  onto  the  terrace,  not 
realizing  there  was  a  glass  door  separating  him 
from  his  destination.  Then  the  gathering  settled 
down  again  into  its  slightly  drunken  intensities. 

I  decided  to  go  it  alone.  I  wandered  about  the 
room  listening  in  on  the  talk,  recognizing  some 
writer  or  professor  or  critic  from  photographs  on 
book  jackets  or  from  the  educational  television 
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channel.  A  bomb  in  the  center  of  the  room,  I  knew, 
would  wipe  out  the  cream  of  Eastern  letters.  Oc- 
casionally I  spotted  some  editor  I  had  met  previ- 
ously in  the  city,  in  the  line  of  work:  he  would 
nod.  rather  vaguely.  I  thought.  Our  indefatigable 
host  again  gathered  my  wife  and  me  together,  and 
took  us  by  the  arm  to  a  well-known  lady  writer, 
one  of  the  more  caustic  of  the  critics  for  one  of 
the  famous  reviews  just  then  getting  started.  I 
had  "lunched"  with  her  a  couple  of  months  before, 
and  I  noticed  she  was  talking  heatedly  with  an 
American  historian,  one  of  my  true  heroes.  "Ah. 
yes."  she  said,  looking  away  for  a  moment.  "Mis- 
sissippi . . .  Texas  . . .  am  I  right?"  I  complimented 
her  memory.  "Harper's,  isn't  it?  And  how  do  you 
like  it  there?"  with  a  curt  edge  on  the  word  there. 
And  when  she  and  the  historian  started  up  again, 
once  more  my  wife  and  I  found  ourselves  moving 
toward  a  neutral  corner.  I  waved  across  the  room 
at  an  editor  who  had  interviewed  me  my  first  day 
in  New  York;  he  looked  me  over  closely  and  re- 
turned a  faint  gesture  of  the  right  hand,  wiggling 
his  little  linger  before  turning  away.  "Let's  go 
home."  my  wife  said. 

Suddenly,  out  of  the  cigarette  mist.  McGregor 
loomed,  leaning  against  the  wall  by  himself,  drink- 
ing bourbon  from  a  beer  glass.  We  went  over  to 
him.  "How're  you  doing.  McGregor?"  1  asked. 

"This  is  the  first  team."  he  said.  "I  feel  like  a 
stalk  of  green  corn  wavin'  in  the  breeze." 


"What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  try  to  talk  politics,  and  I've  told  two  or  thret 
stories,  but  nothing  happens.  This  man  over  here' 
he  said,  pointing  to  a  figure  in  the  middle  of  a 
scrimmage,  "said  to  me.  "El  Paso.  My  Cod!'  We've 
been  here  forty-five  minutes  and  I've  pulled  three 
faux  pas.  1  even  told  Norman  Mailer  how  much  1 
liked  From  Here  to  Eternity." 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"lie  said.  "So  does  James  Jones.'  " 

"Let's  go  home."  my  wife  said. 

We  sneaked  down  the  hall,  out  the  door,  and  into 
the  elevator. 

"Well,  what  did  you  expect?"  I  asked,  when  we 
were  outside  on  Riverside  Drive,  more  to  myself 
than  to  the  others.  McGregor  said.  hell,  he  didn't 
know  what  to  expect,  and  so  expected  nothing.  My 
wife  said  she  expected  a  little  more  common  civil- 
ity. We  had  come  from  different  backgrounds 
from  other  and  different  places,  but  we  did  not 
exist  except  on  their  own  terms.  Such  was  their 
milieu,  they  were  willing  to  have  no  surprises  ami 
to  countenance  none.  She  was  getting  angry.  "It 
was  the  first  team,  all  right."  McGregor  repeated. 
Then  we  were  silent.  The  taxi  sped  down  the  long 
hill  of  upper  Riverside  in  a  smoggish  evening's 
fog.  From  the  Hudson  there  was  the  echo  of  a 
boat's  horn,  far  away  down  the  river.  In  our  apart- 
ment we  talked  about  people  and  places  we  knew 
and  cared  for  and  tried  to  dismiss  the  evening,  but 


we  were  all,  I  knew,  a  little  hurt.  Then  we  ended 
up  direct-dialing  seven  different  people  in  Texas, 
Louisiana,  and  North  Carolina. 

ii 

O  ne  soon  fell  into  the  pattern  of  that  most 
intransigent  of  the  Rig  Cave's  institutions,  the 
"business  lunch."  Here  all  the  aspects  of  one's 
trade  were  negotiated  and  refined.  Sitting  in  some 
cramped  restaurant  in  the  Last,  Thirties,  you 
would  mix  the  business  and  social  amenities  with 
a  fine  deliberation;  it  had  taken  me  months  to 
function  in  this  institution.  Worst  of  all  were  the 
days  you  were  trapped  with  some  hopeless  bore 
or  charlatan;  the  talk  would  run  out,  I  would  feel 
the  sweat  all  over  my  face,  and  I  would  just  gaze 
at  the  wall  or  the  floor,  embarrassed  by  the  long 
and  dreadful  silences.  Then  I  would  start  itching 
all  over,  and  squirm  around  in  my  chair,  and  pray 
to  some  anthropomorphic  Methodist  deity  that  the 
next  twenty  minutes  were  over  and  done  with. 

One  day  my  luncheon  companion,  a  sociological 
writer  from  Washington,  began  the  conversation 
by  saying,  "What  I'd  like  to  do  in  this  article  is 
explore  the  fluid  contexts  of  the  interrelations  be- 
tween the  various  power  centers  involved  in  some 
of  the  more  pressing  parallel  concepts  of  public 
wel  fare." 

"Could  you  be  a  little  more  specific?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  all  these  things  are  coming  to  fruition. 
There's  a  lot  going  on.  Rut  we  haven't  yet  had  the 
kind  of  public  dialogue  in  depth  which  encourages 
all  the  interrelated  interests,  I  mean  all  of  them, 
toward  some  sort  of  genuine  political  fluidity." 

"Fluidity  of  what?" 

"Fluidity  of  thought— thought  that  mirrors  the 
fluctuating  bases  of  this  generation.  Up  till  now 
we've  been  po  i  t  i  ve  without  being  ful  u  ri  I  ic,  nega 
tive  without  being  retrospective.  Your  publication 
would  be  doing  a  great  service  to  provide  real  in- 
sights, both  tangential  and  core  insights,  into  the 
nature  of  these  politico-social,  if  I  may  call  them 
so,  oscillations." 

"What  oscillations?"  I  asked.  By  now  I  was  get- 
ting perturbed,  and  the  clam  chowder  had  not 
even  arrived. 

"Look,"  my  companion  said,  "let  me  put  it  this 
way.  A  student  of  Confucius  once  pointed  to  a 
flag  and  said,  'See  how  the  flag  flaps  in  the  breeze?' 
And  Confucius  said,  'Only  the  mind  flaps.'  The 
structural  changes  under  the  social  surfaces  in 
this  country  are  not  the  realities  that  are  flapping. 
It's  we,  and  we  must  move  on  that  assumption, 
theoretical  or  otherwise." 

"It's  obvious  something's  flapping,"  I  aid. 

The  man  stared  at  me  in  dismay,  and  we  a!> 
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clam  chowder  during  an  uneasy  cease-fire.  Then 
the  talk  started  up  again,  in  a  great,  inevitable 
flow,  over  the  corned-beef  hash.  Finally  the  happy 
moment  came,  and  I  staggered  back  to  my  office, 
to  the  wonderful  isolation  of  silence  and  the  sports 
pages  of  the  Times.  On  other  days  after  lunches 
such  as  this,  1  might,  reach  for  my  copy  of  Mari- 
anne Moore  and  read  : 

Too  stern  an  intellectual  emphasis  upon  this 

quality  or  that  detracts  from  one's  enjoyment. 

It  must  not  wish  to  disarm  anything;  nor  may  the 
approved  triumph  easily  he  honored 

that  which  is  great  because  something  else  is 
small. 

It  comes  to  this:  of  whatever  sort  it  is, 

it  must  be  "lit  with  piercing  glances  into  the 

life  of  things"; 
it  must  acknowledge  the  spiritual  forces  which 

have  made  it. 

Sometimes  I  would  have  lunch  alone,  and  sit  in 
the  same  restaurants  overhearing  the  business 
conversations  at  adjoining  tables.  On  these  days, 
when  the  conversations  were  audible,  I  would  feel 
the  sorriest  for  the  human  race,  for  there  were 
lines  of  work  people  pursued,  and  pursued  with 
an  enthusiastic  gratification,  that  confounded  even 
the  most  dog-eared  sensibilities.  I  once  overheard 
a  forty-five-minute  dialogue  among  three  execu- 
tives who  manufactured  toilet-paper  dispensers. 
Over  their  third  martini  one  of  them  prognosti- 
cated, "Gentlemen,  you  may  think  I'm  mad,  but 
mark  these  words:  by  1970  Chicago  is  going  to  be 
our  biggest  market."  On  other  occasions  in  the 
restaurants  of  the  Fast  Thirties  I  listened  to 
executives  engaged  in  the  making  of  calendars, 
hair  curlers,  and  peanut  butter,  and  public-rela- 
tions men  representing  thumbtack  salesmen, 
roach-spray  advertisers,  and  underarm-deodorant 
manufacturers.  From  these  I  came  away  feeling 
that  with  the  proper  philosophical  commitment, 
and  if  the  structural  oscillations  and  interrela- 
tional  fluidities  were  right,  a  man  could  sell  any- 
thing in  America. 

Some  days,  after  a  business  lunch  in  some  dark 
and  airless  restaurant  of  the  Cave,  I  would  emerge 
coffee-logged  into  the  smoggish  glare  and  noise 
of  Madison  Avenue.  On  the  walks  back  to  my  office 
I  would  be  suddenly  haunted  by,  of  all  the  writers 
I  had  read,  Faulkner,  by  his  human  beings,  by  the 
torrential  flow  of  his  prose,  by  the  places  he  had 
written  of  that  I  had  once  known: 

Soon  now  they  would  enter  the  Delta.  The 
sensation  was  familiar  to  |him|.  11  had  been 
renewed  like  this  each  last  week  in  November 
for  more  than  fifty  years— the  last  hill,  at  the 
foot  of  which  the  rich  unbroken  alluvial  flatness 
began  as  the  sea  began  at  the  base  of  its  cliffs, 
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dissolving  away  beneath  the  unhurried  No- 
vember rain  as  the  sea  itself  would  dissolve 
away. 

* 

"Old  man,"  she  said,  "have  you  lived  so  long 
and  forgotten  so  much  that  you  don't  remember 
anything  you  ever  knew  or  felt  or  even  heard 
about  love  ?" 

* 

.  .  .  for  seven  years  now  he  had  run  his  plow 
and  harrow  and  planter  within  the  very  shadow 
of  the  levee  on  which  he  now  stood,  but  this  pro- 
found deep  whisper  which  came  from  the 
further  side  of  it  he  did  not  at  once  recognize. 
He  stopped.  .  .  . 

"What's  that?"  the  convict  said.  A  Negro 
man  squatting  before  the  nearest  fire  answered 
him : 

"Dat's  him.  Dat's  de  Ole  Man." 

...  it  did  not  emerge,  appear:  it  was  just 
there,  immobile,  fixed  in  the  green  and  windless 
noon's  hot  dappling,  not  as  big  as  he  had 
dreamed  it  but  as  big  as  he  had  expected, 
bigger,  dimensionless  against  the  dappled  ob- 
scurity, looking  at  him.  Then  it  moved. 

It  was  the  old  Bear  who  took  hold  of  my  fan- 
tasies as  I  walked  down  Madison  Avenue,  obliter- 
ating  the  business  lunches  and  the  dispenser  sales- 
men. The  terrible  reduction  in  humanity,  the 
narrow  scope  of  this  life  whose  words  meant  such 
senseless  grasping  for  the  race— or  worse,  nothing 
for  it-brought  back  the  image  of  the  Bear  for 
me— "solitary,  indomitable,  and  alone;  widowered, 
childless,  and  absolved  of  mortality,"  indestruct- 
ible in  the  woods  and  swamps,  too  large  and  mythic 
for  the  mechanical  terrors  of  Madison  Avenue. 
I  wanted  to  see  him  walking  up  the  dead  center 
of  the  street,  flaying  his  crooked  foot  at  an  obnox- 
ious truck  driver,  ripping  down  street  signs,  break- 
ing restaurant  windows,  chasing  the  horrified 
junior  executives  and  PR  men  straight  up  Madison 
and  into  Altman's,  and  then  watch  with  the  same 
admiration  of  young  Ike  McCaslin  as  the  Bear 
"faded,  sank,  back  into  the  wilderness  without 
motion  as  he  had  watched  a  fish,  a  huge  old  bass, 
sink  back  into  the  dark  depths  of  its  pool  and 
vanish  without  even  any  movements  of  its  fins." 
Such  were  one's  daydreams  after  lunchtime  in 
the  Cave. 

in 

M  ost  of  all  there  were  the  visitations  from  my 
own  past,  my  own  deja  vus,  for  I  found  that  the 
city  in  its  frantic  present  thrust  one  backward 
into  himself  as  no  other  place  where  I  had  lived. 
My  son  one  day  made  fun  of  my  Southern  accent, 
and  I  knew  some  irretrievable  geographic  turn 
had  been  made.  The  city  obsessed  me  with  the  un- 
expected memory  of  things  I  had  long  forgotten, 


with  old  voices,  with  the  indistinct  faces  of  the 
dead,  with  the  lazy  angling  motion  my  father  used 
in  batting  an  outfield  fly,  with  the  leafy  smells  of 
Jefferson  Street  in  Jackson  when  I  was  a  child, 
with  the  grind  and  sizzle  of  the  red  water  truck  in 
Yazoo  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

And  always  there  were  the  Negroes,  the  white 
Southerner's  awareness  of  them— their  voices  and 
expressions  and  gestures.  I  became  attracted  to 
the  multiracial  scene  on  upper  Broadway,  which 
recalled  for  me  as  no  other  street  in  America  the 
Saturday  nights  on  Main  Street  in  Yazoo.  Every- 
where there  was  the  sound  of  Southern  Negro 
accents,  the  same  words  and  inflections,  the  loose 
gestures  and  shouts  of  recognition— tangible  re- 
minders of  the  great  migrations  of  our  time 
northward.  Standing  on  Broadway  in  the  Nineties 
on  some  warm  Saturday  night  a  Southern  boy 
could  shut  his  eyes  and,  like  a  fragment  in  some 
crazy  Fellini  film,  he  would  be  home  again,  out- 
side of  Tommy  Norman's  or  Nelson's  Red  Front 
Department  Store,  eavesdropping  as  he  had  as  a 
child  on  the  wild  Delta  talk. 

Always  the  Negroes  :  and  from  the  headlines  the 
image  of  Meredith  crawling  across  the  highway 
south  of  Memphis,  or  the  Negro  child  with  the 
broken  leg  being  beaten  by  the  mob  in  front  of 
the  school  in  Grenada,  or  the  deputy  sheriffs  cheer- 
ing on  the  mob  in  Neshoba.  Nothing  could  blur 
these  images,  not  Watts  nor  Harlem,  not  even  the 
realization  that  in  the  1960s  the  assignation  of 
regional  guilt  was  each  day  becoming  a  more 
subtle  and  complex  question;  they  remained  with 
me  not  in  righteousness,  but  in  simple  horror; 
they  obsessed  me  not  merely  on  their  own  terms 
but  out  of  the  agonies  I  had  seen  in  my  own  past. 
/  had  seen  titan  all  before  mi  th<  Hirer,  Twain  had 
said;  these  images  were  a  part  of  me;  I  could  not 
say  I  was  innocent  of  them. 

There  were  many  other  things  I  had  seen  and 
known  so  often  before— the  virulent  racism  of  the 
New  York  cab  drivers,  who  might  give  the  red- 
necks in  Mississippi  a  lesson  in  hate.  "I  hate  nig- 
gers," one  of  them  told  me.  "I  hate  niggers  so 
much  I  can't  sleep  good  at  night." 

One  rainy  night  my  wild,  uninhibited  friend 
Larry  L.  King,  the  Texas  novelist  and  political 
writer,  and  I  were  riding  in  a  cab  from  Greenwich 
Village  to  the  Upper  West  Side.  The  driver  said, 
"It's  good  you're  not  niggers,  or  1  wouldn't  have 
stopped."  My  mind  was  elsewhere,  but  King  lis- 
tened solemnly  as  the  driver  launched  into  a  broad- 
side against  "nigger  brains,  nigger  noses,  nigger 
character."  He  was  engaging  in  a  full-scale  fili- 
buster. "And  I'll  tell  you  something  else,"  he  said, 
"nigger  men  sleep  with  their  daughters." 


"You're  full  of  bullshit,"  King  said. 

"What's  that?"  the  driver  asked,  not  expecting 
this  from  King's  Southern  accent. 

"You  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about. 
You're  full  of  shit." 

This  got  me  into  the  conversation.  "What's  your 
race  and  religion?"  I  asked. 

"I'm  Jewish,"  the  driver  said,  "and  I  hate  these 
black  niggers." 

King  was  getting  mad.  "Some  people  hate  Jews 
the  way  you  hate  niggers,"  he  shouted.  "Why're 
you  so  full  of  hate,  man?" 

"Because  they're  taking  over  the  goddamned 
city.  They're  taking  over  the  count)  )/.  That  Martin 
Luther  Coon  is  a  demagogue." 

"So  are  you,  buddy."  King  said.  By  now  he  was 
shaking.  When  two  converted  Southern  boys  have 
right  on  their  side  and  have  a  man  cornered  there 
are  no  limits  to  our  rages;  we  are  accustomed  to 
being  outnumbered. 

"Coon  is  a  Communist!"  the  driver  yelled. 

At  this  juncture  I  heard  myself  shouting. 
"We're  Southern  boys.  We've  lived  with  hate  all 
our  lives,  and  we're  goddamned  sick  of  it!" 

Then  King  yelled,  "And  we're  sick  and  god- 
damned tired  of  you  Yankee  cab  drivers  knockin' 
our  colored  people!  I've  known  niggers  smarter 
than  you  and  three  times  as  good  lookin'.  When 
you  knock  colored  people,  you're  knockin'  us  too. 
We  all  come  from  the  same  place." 

"And  we're  related,"  I  added. 

King  leaned  over  and  shook  his  fist  in  the 
driver's  face.  By  now  the  man  was  in  noticeable 
distress.  He  trembled  with  rage,  but  the  sight  of 
my  companion's  bedraggled  beard  and  beady  eye, 
and  my  own  visible  anger,  subdued  him  consider- 
ably. When  he  let  us  out  at  our  destination  King 
stuck  his  head  through  the  window,  handed  the 
man  a  penny  tip,  and  whispered,  "Racist!" 

IV 

O  ften,  in  the  city,  one  encountered  an  unex- 
pected racial  madness-the  ironies  lurking  under 
the  epidermis,  the  old  terrors  leaping  suddenly  at 
the  touch— so  that  even  a  Southerner  accustomed 
to  quick  and  passionate  insanities  might  be  taken 
by  surprise,  and  respond  unpredictably  and  with- 
out the  code. 

One  evening  my  wife  and  I  were  at  a  small  cock- 
tail party.  There  was  a  book  editor  there  whom 
we  knew;  he  introduced  us  to  his  secretary,  a 
handsome  young  German  girl  of  about  twenty- 
seven  who  spoke  four  languages  and  did  transla- 
tions. She  had  lived  in  the  Cave  for  just  over  a 
year,  she  said ;  she  had  come  full  of  excitement  but 
she  had  been  disappointed.  No  one  gave  a  damn 
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for  anyone  else,  she  said.  She  was  very  lonely  and 
without  friends,  and  she  had  decided  to  return 
to  Germany  the  following  summer.  This  was  the 
sort  of  anguish  I  understood,  this  loneliness  and 
disaffection  in  the  cultural  capital,  particularly 
since  she  spoke  of  them  with  such  intelligence  and 
cosmopolitan  sophistication.  She  was  a  lovely  girl 
who  was  homesick;  had  my  heart  not  gone  out  to 
her  I  would  likely  have  consulted  a  cardiologist. 
"Why  don't  you  come  and  have  dinner  with  us 
tonight?"  I  asked.  She  accepted. 

We  returned  to  our  apartment,  and  we  drank 
martinis  and  continued  the  conversation.  She  de- 
plored the  subways  and  the  noise  and  the  violence, 
the  transportation  strike  and  the  junkies  and  the 
night  all  the  lights  went  out.  We  agreed  with  her, 
for  perfunctory  assent  to  such  discouragement  is 
one  of  the  social  formulas  in  the  city.  I  sat  there 
ruminating  on  these  things,  and  my  own  curious 
experiences  with  them,  only  half-listening  to  her 
as  she  continued  in  her  rich  Teutonic  accent. 

"The  Jews,"  she  said,  "the  New  York  Jews,  they 
aren't  as  bad  as  the  Jews  in  Germany.  German 
Jews  are  much  dirtier.  They're  the  worst  people 
I  ever  saw.  The  New  York  Jews  aren't  as  despica- 
ble. But  they're  more  ambitious;  I  think  they're 
crneler." 

"What's  that?"  I  asked. 

"The  Jews  in  New  York.  They're  more  ambi- 
tious and  more  cruel.  They're  more  money-hungry. 
But  I  can  still  get  along  with  them  better  than  the 
Jews  in  Germany."  She  continued  in  much  the 
same  vein,  citing  an  example  here  and  there.  "I 
suppose  I  feel  uneasy  around  Jews,"  she  said.  "I've 
never  cared  for  them,  and  I  can't  really  trust 
them." 

I  paused  for  a  moment,  tempted  to  change  the 
subject.  I  had  never  cared  for  lectures,  or  for 
sticky  condescension,  but  I  could  not  help  myself. 

"I  think  I've  seen  too  many  documentaries,"  I 
said.  "It  gets  to  me  to  hear  talk  like  that  in  a 
German  accent." 

"Why  does  it?"  she  asked. 

"It  gives  me  a  bad  sensation." 

"I'm  sorry.  It  just  happens  to  be  the  way  I  feel." 

"I  don't  mean  to  be  righteous.  I  come  from  the 
most  brutal  part  of  America.  I  know  what  racism 
is.  But  what  Germany  had  done  in  the  name  of 
the  things  you're  talking  about  makes  the  South 
a  paradise  by  comparison." 

"I  didn't  do  them." 

"I  didn't  do  what  the  South  has  done,  but  I 
can't  dismiss  that  they  were  done." 

"So,"  she  said,  in  a  kind  of  whisper.  "Where 
do  we  go  from  here?" 

"I've  never  done  this  before  in  my  life,"  I  said. 
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"But  I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  leave.  I'm  sorry." 

"Do  you  mean  it?"  the  girl  asked.  She  fumbled 
for  her  gloves  and  looked  down  at  the  floor.  From 
the  kitchen  my  wife  was  listening. 

"I'm  afraid  I  do." 

I  helped  her  with  her  coat  and  went  outside 
with  her  to  hail  a  cab.  We  stood  on  the  street 
corner  in  silence.  "I'm  sorry,"  I  said  again,  as 
she  got  in  the  taxi.  She  looked  away  and  said 
nothing. 

It  is  a  comment  on  the  tenacity  of  regional 
stereotypes,  of  one's  regional  narcissisms,  that  I 
felt  a  terrible  remorse.  I  worried  that  I  had  in- 
dulged in  a  horrible  exercise  in  bad  temper  and 
prep-school  self-righteousness.  The  act  of  my  boot- 
ing that  girl  out  of  my  apartment  haunted  me  for 
days,  even  after  my  friend  and  fellow  Southern 
exile  Bill  Styron,  on  hearing  my  description  of  it, 
said,  "You  should  have  kicked  her  out  on  her  ass 
and  kept  your  shoe  for  a  souvenir." 

Shortly  after  this  incident  a  friend  and  con- 
temporary of  mine  from  Mississippi,  a  gentle- 
manly young  lawyer  and  politician  with  a  Prince- 
ton degree,  came  to  the  Cave  on  a  visit.  I  told  him 
of  the  confrontation  with  the  German  girl.  "You 
mean  you  invited  her  out  of  your  housel"  he  ex- 
claimed. I  said  yes.  He  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  chair 
for  a  moment  and  then,  ponderously,  he  began 
shaking  his  head.  "That's  just  not  done.  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing.  You  did  wrong."  For  an 
instant  his  judgment  played  on  my  own  feelings 
of  vulnerability.  Then  I  got  mad  as  hell— at  false 
chivalry,  at  empty  gentlemanliness,  at  the  old 
ritualistic  forms  that  I  had  grown  up  with  and 
that  still  suffused  me  out  of  mere  force  of  habit. 
"To  hell  with  you  and  your  good  manners!"  I 
shouted  at  my  companion.  "They're  as  hypocritical 
as  the  Southern  Baptist  Church."  Then  a  cold  and 
impenetrable  Mississippi  silence  fell  between  us. 

v 

0  n  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Appomattox, 
Harper's  published  a  special  issue  on  the  South 
of  the  L960s.  I  had  persuaded  two  of  the  contrib- 
utors, C.  Vann  Woodward  and  William  Styron,  to 
come  down  from  Connecticut  to  New  York  to  ap- 
pear with  me  on  several  radio  interview  programs. 

There  was  no  historian  in  America  whose  work 

1  admired  more  than  Vann  Woodward's.  He  had 
come  from  a  small  town  in  Arkansas,  and  now  he 
occupied  a  distinguished  chair  in  American  history 
at  Yale.  He  had  been  mentor,  guide,  and  spokes- 
man for  a  whole  generation  of  uprooted  young 
Southern  intellectuals.  As  a  human  being  he  was, 
in  the  most  legitimate  way,  someone  to  emulate. 
The  humanity  and  honesty  of  his  point  of  view, 


his  humility  before  his  own  intelligence  and  be- 
fore history,  his  lack  of  dogma  and  rhetoric,  his 
great  patience  and  tolerance  of  others  both  person- 
ally and  intellectually— all  these  qualities  in  a  man 
of  strong  conviction  and  intellectual  courage  con- 
trasted sharply  with  much  of  the  abrasiveness  I 
had  encountered  in  the  East.  He  was  a  gentleman, 
in  the  deepest  and  best  way.  For  myself,  trying 
with  considerable  tribulation  to  remain  true  in 
the  Big  Cave  to  some  honest  sense  of  identity,  his 
work  had -much  in  it  that  demanded  heeding. 

I  had  often  suspected  that,  much  as  Faulkner 
had  claimed  to  be  a  failed  poet  who  had  turned  to 
the  novel  with  the  power  of  poetry  in  mind,  Wood- 
ward was,  in  the  best  sense,  a  failed  novelist,  who 
brought  to  his  brilliant  histories-77/c  Strange 
Career  of  Jim  Crow,  Reunion  and  Reaction,  Tom 
Watson,  Origins  of  the  Nciv  South— the  great  nar- 
rative strength,  the  natural  genius  for  the  Ameri- 
can language  of  the  creative  artist. 

Woodward's  essays,  especially  his  collection  The 
Burden  of  Southern  History,  were  my  favorites. 
In  these,  out  of  the  "chaos  and  irony  of  history," 
he  used  more  than  the  credentials  of  a  great 
scholar  and  historian;  in  what  I  too!;  to  be  both 
historical  scholarship  and  acts  of  the  creative 
imagination  he  addressed  himself  to  many  of  the 
problems  of  consciousness  besetting  Americans  of 
our  day,  especially  but  not  exclusively  Southern- 
Americans.  He  quoted  Ellen  Glasgow's  posthum- 
ous autobiography,  but  I  knew  he  was  speaking 
also  of  himself :  "I  had  been  born  with  an  intimate 
feeling  for  the  spirit  of  the  past,  and  the  lingering 
poetry  of  time  and  place."  He  did  not  seek  to  over- 
look the  old  scars,  the  monuments  of  the  South's 
distinctiveness  that  were  now  disappearing;  far 
from  it.  To  seek  identity  in  our  faults,  he  said,  was 
always  easiest,  for  whatever  reservations  the 
South's  critics  had  about  our  virtues,  they  had  not 
been  reluctant  in  conceding  us  our  vices.  At  the 
same  time,  while  the  myths  of  Southern  distinc- 
tiveness had  been  on  the  wane,  the  national  myths 
had  been  growing  more  powerful  and  appeal- 
ing. The  danger,  he  wrote,  "in  the  wholesale  re- 
jection of  the  South  by  the  modern  Southerner 
bent  on  reaflirming  his  Americanism  is  the  danger 
of  reaflirming  more  than  he  bargains  for." 

He  wrote  of  the  national  self-image  of  innocence 
and  moral  complacency.  The  Southerner's  preoc- 
cupation, on  the  other  hand,  was  not  with  inno- 
cence but  with  guilt,  not  with  the  ideal  of  perfect- 
ion but  with  the  reality  of  evil.  The  Southerner's 
experience  with  evil  and  tragedy  are  as  impossible 
to  reconcile  with  the  national  myth  of  innocence 
and  social  felicity  as  the  experience  of  defeat  and 
poverty  are  to  reconcile  with  the  American  myths 


of  success  and  plenty.  Amidst  the  "great  assimila- 
tion" of  modern  America,  two  large  minorities  had 
remained  as  outsiders,  the  oldest  and  (with  the 
exception  of  the  Indians  only)  the  most  indigen- 
ously American  minorities  of  all.  Both  were  here 
before  the  Pilgrims  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock— the 
most  durable  of  the  "hyphenates"— "the  Southern- 
Americans  and  their  ancient  contemporaries,  the 
Negro-Americans."  And  a  certain  stigma  was  at- 
tached to  being  both. 

The  shattering  of  the  South's  dreams,  the  frus- 
trations and  failures  of  its  history,  the  lessons  of 
living  for  decades  with  a  great  human  wrong,  with 
a  quite  un-American  poverty  and  submission, 
could  not  be  fit  into  any  theory  of  divine  provi- 
dence. To  Woodward  these  realities  had  provided 
Southerners  with  a  different  point  of  view  from 
which  they  might,  if  they  would,  "judge  and 
understand  their  own  history  and  American  his- 
tory, and  from  which  to  view  the  ironic  plight  of 
modern  America." 

I  had  also  been  an  admirer  of  Styron's  fiction, 
especially  Lie  Down  in  Darkness,  which  I  had  al- 
ways considered  the  finest  of  the  postwar  Ameri- 
can novels.  This  book  had  caused  Malcolm  Mc- 
Gregor such  emotional  pain  that  he  could  not  finish 
the  last  fifty  pages;  another  friend  in  Texas  had 
bought  thirty  or  forty  copies  just  to  give  away 
to  acquaintances;  and  still  another  member  of  the 
burgeoning  Southwestern  literati  had  tried,  with 
the  encouragement  of  several  shots  of  Old  Crow,  to 
telephone  the  author  long-distance  on  the  occasion 
of  Peyton  Loftis'  birthday.  Styron  was  a  Virgin- 
ian, from  Newport  News;  at  Davidson  College, 
North  Carolina,  he  had  a  roommate  who  was 
destined  to  become  Sheriff  of  Bolivar  County, 
Mississippi.  Later,  yet  another  roommate— from 
Duke— was  fated,  in  1966,  to  be  elected  the  first 
Republican  Governor  of  Florida  since  1872,  on  a 
platform  almost  as  reactionary  in  spirit  as  the 
Reichstag  fire. 

Styron  had  been  fired  as  a  young  man  from  a 
lowly  position  in  a  publishing  firm  in  New  York 
for  blowing  up  balloons  and  letting  them  out  the 
window,  where  they  promptly  blew  back  into  the 
office  window  of  a  senior  editor.  He  had  strongly 
advised  his  firm,  before  the  balloon  scandal,  to 
turn  down  Kon-Tiki.  "Who  wants  to  read  about 
these  scrubby  Norwegians  crossing  the  ocean  in  a 
dirty  little  boat?"  he  had  argued.  Later,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  he  had  written  Lie  Down  in 
Darkness  while  living  on  government-surplus 
canned  goods  (marked  "certified  edible"  on  the 
labels)  in  an  old  brownstone  in  the  West  Eighties. 
His  poet's  sense  of  ruin,  guilt,  and  tragedy,  his 
extraordinary  structural  genius  for  the  progres- 
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sion  of  time  in  a  work  of  fiction,  gave  Styron  his 
own  particular  vision  as  an  artist. 

Now  he  was  living  in  Roxbury,  Connecticut, 
with  his  wife  Rose,  a  rare  and  beautiful  girl  from 
Baltimore,  in  a  big  house  that  had  once  headquar- 
tered the  Russian  government-in-exile.  He  was 
finishing  his  ambitious  and  deeply  understanding 
novel  based  on  the  Nat  Turner  slave  rebellion  in 
1831 ;  this  book  would  be  a  moral  act,  an  act  of 
courage,  on  Styron's  part,  for  in  dealing  with 
Turner  in  the  first  person,  on  the  level  of  his  own 
artist's  sensibility,  Styron  was  taking  one  of  the 
biggest  risks  in  contemporary  American  fiction. 
The  essay  he  had  done  for  Harper's,  a  magnificent 
piece  of  writing  called  This  Quiet  Dust,  was  a  de- 
scription of  his  writer's  obsession  with  Turner, 
"that  dim  and  prodigious  black  man"  who  alone 
in  the  history  of  American  slave  uprisings 
achieved  a  certain  triumph.  He  had  gone  back  to 
Virginia  to  trace  the  landmarks  of  the  rebellion. 
Driving  around  Southampton  County  with  the 
Sheriff,  who  knew  all  the  old  back  roads  and  was, 
of  course,  perfectly  aware  of  Nat  Turner's  iden- 
tity, Styron  had  listened  with  mounting  disap- 
pointment as  his  host  queried  various  citizens  of 
the  county,  white  and  Negro,  as  to  who  Nat 
Turner  was.  The  Sheriff  found  the  country  peo- 
ple's ignorance  irresistible,  and  he  kept  asking 
slyly,  "You  heard  about  old  Nat  Turner,  ain't 
you  ?"  No  one  had,  although  an  operator  of  a  serv- 
ice station  identified  him  as  a  celebrated  old  race- 
horse. 

On  the  day  of  the  radio  interviews,  Woodward, 
Styron,  and  I  met  at  a  big  radio  station  near  City 
Hall.  Here  we  were  interviewed  about  the  South, 
about  race,  about  guilt,  about  demagogues,  about 
the  civil-rights  movement,  and  about  ourselves. 
This  was  the  pattern  throughout  the  day,  as  we 
moved  from  one  Manhattan  radio  station  to  an- 
other—to dissect,  analyze,  criticize,  specify,  defend, 
illuminate,  and  speculate  upon  our  common  region. 
We  were  interviewed  by  beatnik  disk  jockeys,  news 
commentators,  entertainers,  and  one  announcer 
who  sold  tea.  We  were  on  the  air  city  wide  and 
coast-to-coast.  We  were  piped  into  Canada  and  our 
servicemen  may  have  heard  us  around  the  world. 
Why  is  the  South  the  way  it  is?  we  were  asked. 
Where  does  it  head  from  here?  Would  you  venture 
to  make  a  prediction?  What  are  your  true  feelings 
about  the  place?  When  an  interviewer  asked  me, 
"How  did  you  get  liberated?"  I  was  so  taken  by 
surprise  that  I  replied,  "I'm  not.  I'm  still  tryin'." 
Over  martinis  at  lunch  that  day,  Woodward  told 
us  stories  about  the  March  on  Montgomery,  which 
he  had  just  participated  in;  at  one  point  he  and 
several  fellow  historians  had  gathered  in  a  circle 
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and  given  three  cheers  for  Martin  Luther  King. 
"There  we  were,"  Woodward  said,  "walking  down 
that  highway  to  Montgomery.  I  looked  over  to  the 
side  of  the  road,  and  I  saw  the  rednecks  lined  up, 
hate  all  over  their  faces,  distrust  and  misunder- 
standing in  their  eyes.  And  I'll  have  to  admit  some- 
thing. A  little  part  of  me  was  there  with  'em." 

There  were  two  interviews  to  go,  and  we  got  up 
from  lunch  to  leave.  "I'm  tired  of  talking  about 
the  South,"  Styron  said.  "Let's  talk  about  some- 
thing else  next  time." 

"Let's  talk  about  the  North,"  Woodward  said. 

"Let's  talk  about  the  New  York  subways,"  Sty- 
ron said. 

"I'd  just  as  soon  talk  about  Westchester  Coun- 
ty," I  suggested. 

As  we  walked  up  Park  Avenue  in  the  Fifties  to 
the  next  engagement,  the  traffic  was  snarled,  hope- 
lessly and  for  miles.  The  sidewalks  were  crowded 
with  office  workers  returning  from  the  lunch  hour ; 
one  practically  had  to  stand  in  line  before  making 
any  progress  northward.  I  was  in  one  of  my  Bear 
moods,  and  I  thought  of  the  haunting  lines  from 
Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Urn  Buried,  which  were  the 
inscription  at  the  beginning  of  Styron's  Lie  Down 
in  Darkness.  I  had  once  memorized  them  and  on 
this  mild  spring  afternoon  they  came  back  in  a 
great  rush:  "And  since  death  must  be  Hie  Lucina 


of  life,  and  even  Pagans  could  doubt,  tvhether  thus 
to  live  were  to  die;  since  our  longest  sun  sets  at 
right  descensions,  and  makes  but  winter  arches, 
and  therefore  it  cannot  be  long  before  we  lie  down 
in  darkness  and  have  our  light  in  ashes . . ."  At 
that  instant  I  was  almost  clipped  by  a  taxicab,  and 
the  driver  stuck  his  head  out  and  yelled,  "Aincha 
got  eyes  in  that  head,  ya  bum?"  Woodward  was 
caught  on  the  traffic  island  in  the  middle  of  Park. 
"Come  on,  country  boys!"  he  yelled.  "Haven't  you 
ever  been  in  the  big  city  before?"  ...  "...  since 
the  brother  of  death  daily  haunts  us  with  dying 
mementoes,  and  time  that  grows  old  in  itself,  bids 
us  hope  no  long  duration;— diuturnity  is  a  dream 
and  folly  of  expectation."  "What  does  that  passage 
from  Urn  Burial  mean?"  I  asked  Styron,  as  we 
waited  for  the  light.  "I  like  the  sound  of  the  words, 
but  I'm  not  sure  what  he  means." 

"Well,  to  me  he  means  we're  all  in  it  together, 
and  we're  all  in  for  a  pretty  tough  time,"  Styron 
said. 

"You're  the  slowest  country  boys  I  ever  saw," 
Woodward  said,  when  we  joined  him  on  the  traffic 
island. 

A  few  pedestrians,  stranded  there  along  with 
us,  smiled  among  themselves,  and  two  or  three 
of  them  laughed,  with  a  noticeable  touch  of  con- 
descension. 


O  THE  NIGHT 

OF  THE  WEEPING  CHILDREN! 

by  Nelly  Sachs 

0  the  night  of  the  weeping  children ! 

O  the  night  of  the  children  branded  for  death! 

Sleep  may  not  enter  here. 

Terrible  nursemaids 

Have  usurped  the  place  of  mothers, 

Have  tautened  their  tendons  with  the  false  death, 

Sow  it  on  to  the  walls  and  into  the  beams— 

Everywhere  it  is  hatched  in  the  nests  of  horror. 

Instead  of  mother's  milk  panic  suckles  those  little  ones. 

Yesterday  Mot  her  st  ill  drew 

Sleep  toward  them  like  a  white  moon. 

There  was  the  doll  with  cheeks  derouged  by  kisses 

In  one  arm, 

The  stuffed  pet,  already 
Brought  to  life  by  love. 
In  the  other— 

Now  blows  the  wind  of  dying, 
Blows  the  shifts  over  the  hair 
That  no  one  will  comb  again. 

Translated  by  Michael  Hamburger 

From  "(>  tin-  Chimneys,"  Farrar,  Straus  if-  Ciron.r,  Fall  1967 
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Charles  Einstein  * 

THE  NEW  BREED  ^ 
OF  BASEBALL  FAN 

How  television,  togetherness,  and  mass  marketing 
techniques  are  sandpapering  the  rough  edges  off  what 
ivas  once  the  most  disrespectful  of  all  sports  crowds. 


half-dozen  years  ago,  it  was  Frank  Secory's 
birthday.  On  the  night  in  question  Secory  was 
working  before  an  audience  of  some  fifty  thou- 
sand at  the  Los  Angeles  Coliseum,  and  Vince 
Scully,  the  courtly  Dodger  broadcaster,  found 
himself  wondering  how  many  people,  in  simple 
justice,  ever  say  happy  birthday  to  an  umpire. 
A  moment  or  two  later,  as  Secory  bent  in  full 
majesty  to  dust  home  plate  with  his  whiskbroom, 
an  incredible  cry— Happy  Birthday,  Frank!— 
rolled  full-throated  upon  him  from  thousands  of 
voices  in  the  stands. 

"I  thought  he  was  going  to  have  a  heart  attack," 
Scully  said  afterwards.  "I  had  to  promise  myself 
never  to  do  that  again."  What  he  had  done,  simply, 
was  to  urge  his  radio  listeners  in  the  ball  park 
to  congratulate  Secory  on  the  count  of  three ;  and 
so  they  did.  It  was  a  passing  incident,  but  one 
that  might  serve  to  symbolize  the  new  breed  of 
baseball  fan,  nourished  by  the  television  tube,  the 
antic  scoreboard,  and— in  Secory's  case— the  tran- 
sistor radio.  Time  was  when  no  self-respecting 
Dodger  fan  would  be  caught  dead  toting  a  radio 
to  the  ball  park.  Nowadays,  in  Vince  Scully's  es- 
timate, one  out  of  every  eight  Dodger  spectators 
packs  a  transistor  tuned  to  the  play-by-play,  and 
the  practice  is  not  limited  to  Los  Angeles. 


It's  true,  of  course,  that  certain  outposts  of 
empire  die  hard.  In  Philadelphia,  where  the  Shibe 
Park  fans  are  notorious  for  achieving  all  known 
heights  of  disrespect— even  to  booing  Herbert  Hoo- 
ver when  he  was  President— felicitations  to  the 
umpire  still  are  delivered  in  the  form  of  empty 
beer  cans  (the  record  does  not  disclose  whether 
Frank  Secory  ever  toiled  there  on  his  birthday, 
and  it  is  just  as  well  I.  By  and  large,  however,  the 
era  of  the  New  Fan  has  taken  hold.  It  has  been 
conditioned  not  only  by  electronic  media,  but  by 
the  map  of  baseball  itself,  which— unchanged  in 
its  major-league  pattern  into  the  second  half  of 
this  century— suddenly  began  spitting  out  new 
franchises  like  a  Roman  candle.  There  followed 
an  orgy  of  stadium  construction,  typified  by  huge 
tape-fed  scoreboards  which  shoot  real  fireworks, 
conduct  mass  sing-alongs,  portray  profiles  of  play- 
ers in  living  color,  criticize  umpires,  and  give 
batting  averages,  vvon-and-lost  records,  and,  in 
extremis,  the  score.  These  pleasure  domes  have 
actually  gone  up  faster  than  the  major  leagues 
have  expanded— the  new  baseball  park  at  Oakland 
has  everything  except  a  tenant  or  any  immediate 
prospect  of  getting  one— to  the  point  where  San 
Francisco's  Candlestick  Park  may  find  itself,  with- 
in ten  short  years  of  its  completion  in  1960,  the 
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oldest  park  in  the  National  League.  Putting  it  an- 
other way,  Willie  Mays  in  1966  established  what 
may  be  a  curious  all-time  record,  hitting  home 
runs  in  eleven  parks  in  a  ten-team  league,  an  odd- 
ity made  possible  by  the  fact  that  St.  Louis 
changed  parks  in  mid-season,  from  old  to  new, 
and  Mays  homered  in  both.  If  you  add  the  Angels' 
new  home  at  Anaheim,  which  Mays  baptized  with 
a  homer  in  an  April  exhibition  game,  you  could 
call  it  not  eleven,  but  twelve. 

It  was  Mays  also  who  played  a  key  role  late  last 
season  in  an  episode  of  quite  a  different  character 
-one  which  suggests  a  new  social  significance  in 
baseball's  fan  revolution.  The  Giants  were  in  At- 
lanta at  the  time,  still  mathematically  in  the  pen- 
nant race  in  the  final  week  of  the  season,  but  back 
home  in  San  Francisco  an  uneasy  populace  had 
something  else  on  its  mind :  triggered  by  a  record 
heat  wave,  racial  trouble  had  boiled  into  the 
streets  in  two  different  sections  of  the  city.  The 
unrest  reached  riot  proportions  the  night  of  Tues- 
day. September  27,  with  the  threat  of  becoming 
worse  the  following  night  if  the  heat  wave  con- 
tinued and  the  people  could  not  be  kept  off  the 
streets. 

The  heat  wave  did  continue,  but  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  28th  an  idea  occurred  to  a  former 
newspaperman  named  Peter  Trimble,  in  the  May- 
or's office  at  City  Hall.  Could  the  Giants'  game 
in  Atlanta  that  night  be  televised  back  to  San 
Francisco? 

No  such  arrangement  had  existed-indeed,  San 
Francisco  fans  were  restricted  to  a  diet  of  barely 
a  dozen  Giant  games  all  season  long— but  the  situ- 
ation clearly  justified  the  measure.  In  the  emer- 
gency, limitations  of  contracts,  union  regulations, 
already-scheduled  programs,  all  were  jettisoned 
by  willing  hands.  A  fine  coincidence  eased  the 
problem  of  arranging  a  TV  hookup  from  Atlanta; 
for  KTVtL  which  normally  carried  Giant  telecasts 
to  San  Francisco  viewers,  happens  to  lie  owned 
by  WJB-TV  in  Atlanta,  which  even  went  to  the 
extent  of  living  an  experienced  baseball-TV  direc- 
tor down  from  New  York  to  handle  the  camera 
coverage  of  the  game. 

Now  the  task  was  to  let  the  public  know  the 
Giant  game  would  he  on  television  that  night.  Joe 
Costantino,  the  promotion  director  of  KTVU,  put 
a  call  through  to  Mays  at  the  Marriott  Hotel  in 
Atlanta.  Over  the  photic.  Mays  taped  the  follow- 
ing: "This  is  Willie  Mays.  As  you  know,  Channel  2 
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is  going  to  telecast  our  game  from  Atlanta  tonight. 
I  certainly  hope  all  of  you  will  be  at  home  rooting 
for  us.  We'll  be  out  there  doing  our  best  to  win 
another  one  for  you." 

In  the  ensuing  four  hours,  the  Mays  message— 
a  masterwork  of  unruffled  understatement— was 
carried  by  radio  more  than  three  hundred  times. 
Local  afternoon  newspapers  serving  the  Bay  com- 
plex of  three  million  people  made  page-one  head- 
lines out  of  the  telecast  of  that  evening's  game. 

The  effect  of  it  all  was  that  the  rioting  stopped 
and,  save  for  a  handful  of  isolated  incidents,  did 
not  take  up  again.  Spot  ratings  showed  nearly  70 
per  cent  of  the  home  TV  sets  in  the  tinderbox 
sections  of  San  Francisco  not  only  in  use,  but 
tuned  to  the  game.  "Even  the  National  Guard  was 
listening,"  one  KTVU  official  said.  Amid  the  after- 
glow of  self-congratulations  dispensed  by  Broad- 
cast ing  Magazine  and  the  rest  of  the  industry,  one 
unnerving  thought  was  supplied  by  Bill  Shaw,  gen- 
eral manager  of  radio  station  KSFO,  which  broad- 
casts all  Giants  games  and  thus  had  the  most  to 
lose  commercially  by  yielding  its  exclusive  audi- 
ence that  night  to  television.  Praised  for  his  coop- 
eration in  promoting  the  telecast,  Shaw  observed 
thoughtfully,  "I'm  glad  the  Giants  won  the  game." 
With  respect  to  the  outcome  of  the  rioting,  there 
is  considerable  implication  in  those  words. 

The  Group 

The  San  Francisco  example,  pointing  up  tele- 
vision's subliminal  effect  on  fan  behavior,  could 
conceivably  have  involved  some  sport  other  than 
baseball.  What  is  of  interest  here  is  that,  whereas 
audiences  at  most  other  sporting  events— boxing, 
hockey,  basketball,  track,  racing,  etc.— have  stayed 
pretty  much  the  same  down  through  the  years, 
the  habits  of  the  baseball  fan  have  been  under- 
going change,  to  points  in  some  cases  almost  be- 
yond recognition.  Once  the  great  iconoclast  among 
spectators,  the  baseball  fan  today  travels  in 
groups,  performs  on  cue,  and.  as  often  as  not, 
shamelessly  apes  the  tribal  customs  of  other  fans 
in  other  cities. 

For  the  last-named  of  these  behavioral  innova- 
tions, baseball  clearly  has  television  to  thank. 
When  the  Dodgers  fust  moved  to  Los  Angeles,  a 
single  spectator  in  the  left-field  seats  at  the  Coli- 
seum used  to  bring  a  cornet  to  the  games  and  in 
solitary  splendor  sound  out  a  fanfare- Ta-Ta-Ta- 
TA  Ta-TA -after  which  those  seated  immediately 
surrounding  would  cry:  Charge!  Circulated  and 
saturated  nationwide  by  television,  this  charming 
trademark  fast  caught  on  to  the  point  where  not 


litter  Lemon  has  Schwepped  the  country.  Without  a  shot  being  fired 


We  took  the  juice,  the  pulp,  the  peel, 
ie  very  all  of  lemons,  blended  them  with 
ur  own  imported  essence  and  invented 
:hweppes  Bitter  Lemon. 

In  Bitter  Lemon  we  have  a  mixer  that, 
hen  added  to  gin  or  vodka,  prickles  the 
iste  buds  and,  causes  otherwise  gentle  men 


to  smack  their  lips  and  give  forth  glad  cries. 

In  Bitter  Lemon  wealso  havea  soft  drink 
that  is  safe  from  the  innocently  pilfering 
ways  of  small  children.  A  slightly  tart,  truly 
adult  soft  drink. 

One  sip  of  it  and  we'll  have  you  surren- 
dering to  us  this  time. 


In  most  areas, Schneppes  is  available  in  convenient  no-deposit ,  no-return  bottles. 


This  criminologist  is  developing  a  new  way 
to  catch  a  thief. 


What's  he  doing  at  IBM? 


"One  reason  a  car  thief  is  tough  to  catch,"  says  IBM's  Dick  McDonell, 
trained  criminologist  and  ex-police  officer,  "is  because,  in  a  matter 
of  minutes,  he  can  drive  through  dozens  of  police  jurisdictions.  By 
the  time  a  stolen  car  report  is  relayed  through  all  these  districts,  the 
thief  can  be  out  of  the  state." 

But  now  the  police  have  a  new  weapon  against  crime  — an  IBM 
computer.  Dick  McDonell  joined  IBM  to  help  develop  the  computer's 
law-enforcement  potential  on  a  nationwide  scale. 

He  and  his  colleagues  have  tightened  the  net  around  stolen  cars 
by  devising  an  information  system  that  ties  together  more  than  400 
different  police  agencies. 

Now,  police  can  file  "hot"  car  reports  immediately  from  hundreds 
of  remote  terminals,  all  wired  into  a  central  IBM  computer.  A  patrol- 
man who  suspects  a  car  is  stolen  can  radio  in  its  license  number- 
get  an  answer  in  seconds— and  give  chase  if  the  car  is  hot. 

This  is  just  the  beginning.  Similar  systems  throughout  the  nation 
are  also  providing  facts  on  such  items  as  stolen  goods,  criminal 
.  records  and  outstanding  warrants.  And  these  growing  networks  are 
k  being  tied  together  to  make  this  information  on  crime  available 
^    throughout  the  country. 

jL        "Computers  can't  make  arrests,"  says  McDonell.  "But  in  a  split 
B   second,  they  can  give  the  policeman  his  most  effective  weapon 
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IBM 


"With  this  ring  I  thee  wed  .  .  ." 
until  the  year  2017,  or  longer. 

If  today's  figures  of  life  expectancy  hold  good  for 
them,  this  young  couple  could  celebrate  their  fiftieth 
anniversary  in  the  year  2017. 

Over  160,000  couples  did  celebrate  their  golden 
wedding  anniversaries  in  the  United  States  in  1966. 

Never  before  have  the  chances  been  so  good  for 
young  people  to  enjoy  long  and  healthy  lives.  They 
can  depend  on  better-trained  physicians,  better 
hospitals,  better  diagnostic  aids  and  new  and  better 
medicines— including  many  developed  by  Parke-Davis. 

Can  still  greater  gains  be  made  in  prolonging  life? 
Almost  surely,  if  research  finds  ways  to  curb 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels,  cancer 
and  a  host  of  viral  and  parasitic  infections. 

To  hasten  control  of  these  life-shortening 
diseases,  Parke-Davis  conducts  one  of  the  most 
extensive  research  programs  supported  by  a 
maker  of  medicines. 


PARKE-DAVIS 


only  was  it  heard  in  most  ball  parks,  but  a  national 
billboard  campaign  sprang  up,  depicting  a  lance- 
bearing  knight  in  full  armored  attack,  the  notes 
(Ta-Ta-Ta-TA  Ta-TA)  the  cry  (Charge!)  and 
the  imprint  of  the  advertiser  (The  Diners'  Club). 
It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  surprising,  considering  the 
millions  upon  millions  who  have  made  up  the  audi- 
ences for  television's  games-of-the-week,  All-Star 
games,  local-team  televising,  and  the  World  Series. 
More  than  four  times  as  many  people  have  seen 
Sandy  Koufax  in  a  single  game  than  saw  Babe 
Ruth  in  his  major-league  lifetime. 

Another  broad  illustration  of  change  is  the  case 
of  group  ticket  sales.  Once  an  unwanted  stepchild 
of  front-office  operations,  group  ticketing  now  rep- 
resents as  much  as  30  per  cent  of  a  team's  ad- 
vance business,  and  could  easily  be  more  than  that 
were  it  not  for  competition  from  the  same  team's 
other  ticket  plans  for  choice  seats.  Barely  a  dozen 
years  ago  a  group  from,  say,  Oneida,  New  York, 
which  wished  to  take  in  a  game  in  the  big  city, 
would  likely  have  found  itself  assigned  to  some 
remote  upstairs  location  and  forgotten.  Today, 
that  same  group  is  apt  to  be  solicited  in  advance, 
showered  with  offers  of  assistance  and  transporta- 
tion, delightfully  established  back  of  third  base, 
and  publicly  hailed,  via  loudspeaker  or  message- 
on-scoreboard,  during  the  game— all  these  things 
the  doing  of  a  separate  department  established  by 
the  team  for  this  very  purpose.  The  size,  reputa- 
tion, and  credentials  of  the  visiting  party  make 
little  difference;  church,  civic,  and  charitable  or- 
ganizations, which  have  come  more  and  more  to 
make  baseball  outings  a  standard  part  of  fund- 
raising  activity,  share  equal  billing,  when  it  comes 
to  seating  locations  or  public  recognition,  with  an 
entire  American  Legion  post,  or  delegations  from 
the  Single  Parents'  Society,  or  Harry's  Bar  and 
Grill.  One  Tuesday  night  at  Forbes  Field,  in  Pitts- 
burgh, the  announcer  welcomed,  among  other  or- 
ganized groups  in  attendance,  the  Women's 
Tuesday  Night  Bowling  League  of  McKeesport. 

Expansion  vs.  Erosion 

It  is  ironic  that  the  team  which  first  initiated  this 
kind  of  group  therapy  was  the  first  to  fall  victim 
to  its  unforeseen  effects.  The  Milwaukee  Braves, 
who  launched  major  baseball's  expansion  by  emi- 
grating from  Boston  in  1953,  picked  up  two  years 
ago  and  moved  on,  after  a  comic-opera  legal  battle, 
to  Atlanta.  Standing  empty  and  forlorn  were  the 
parking  lot  for  buses  and  the  picnic  area  beyond, 
both  built  into  the  Milwaukee  County  Stadium 
grounds  when  the  Braves  first  sent  their  advance 
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scouts  into  the  uncharted  northland,  bent  on  scalp- 
ing not  heads  but  tickets. 

For  the  good  burghers  of  Milwaukee,  there  was 
at  first  the  novelty  of  being  a  major-league  town, 
then  there  was  the  glory  of  the  World  Series  in 
the  pennant  years  of  1957  and  1958.  Both  wore  off. 
In  their  last  season  in  Milwaukee,  which  was  19G5, 
the  Braves  were  in  first  place  as  late  as  August  21 
and  they  drew  only  555,584  spectators— in  a  year 
when  the  National  League  as  a  whole  was  draw- 
ing a  record  13,581,136.  Coupled  with  the  gradual 
erosion  of  fan  interest,  the  Braves'  known  in- 
tention to  quit  Milwaukee  had  produced  what 
amounted  to  a  boycott  by  their  fans. 

Yet  the  signs  of  decay  were  there  long  before 
that.  The  wooing  of  distant  customers  was  not  just 
a  fresh  idea  but  a  practical  necessity  when  the 
club  moved  from  Boston,  for  Milwaukee's  im- 
mediate area  was  not  large  enough  to  support  a 
major-league  club.  In  turning  to  outlying  patron- 
age, the  Braves  found  themselves  hemmed  in 
by  Chicago,  just  eighty  miles  to  the  south,  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  Detroit  to  the  east.  To  the  north- 
west, however,  lay  salvation— an  untapped  reser- 
voir of  virgin  baseball  fans,  countable  in  the  mil- 
lions and  located  in  convenient  metropolitan  clus- 
ters headed  by  the  Twin  Cities  of  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul. 

Then,  in  1961,  the  American  League  put  a  team 
into  the  Twin  Cities.  That  year  the  Milwaukee 
Braves  drew  only  1,101,441  home  customers.  The 
year  before  they  had  drawn  1,497,799.  That  first 
ominous  attendance  drop  of  396,358  was  followed 
by  yet  another  drop  of  334,520  the  next  year. 

It  was  this  very  element— too  much  competition 
for  spectator  attendance— which  caused  the  Braves 
to  move  from  Boston  to  Milwaukee  in  the  first 
place.  Just  as  the  Braves  could  not  compete  with 
the  Red  Sox  of  the  American  League  in  Boston, 
the  Browns  could  not  compete  with  the  Cardinals 
in  St.  Louis,  and  so  moved  to  Baltimore  and  be- 
came the  colorful  and  triumphant  Orioles;  the 
Athletics  could  not  compete  with  the  Phillies  in 
Philadelphia,  and  so  moved  to  Kansas  City;  and 
the  Dodgers  and  Giants  picked  up  simultaneously 
and  moved  to  the  Coast,  leaving  New  York  to  the 
Yankees.  By  1958,  the  only  two-team  city  left  in 
the  majors  was  Chicago,  but  even  there  one  of  the 
two  teams— the  Cubs— exists  on  a  plane  apart,  al- 
most as  a  curio.  A  subsidiary  of  the  Wrigley  Com- 
pany, which  does  not  depend  on  turnstiles  for  a 
living,  the  Cubs  are  the  only  team  in  the  National 
League  not  to  have  hit  the  one-million  figure  in 
season's  attendance  even  once  during  the  present 
decade ;  they  have  gone  longer  than  any  other  team 
in  their  league  without  a  pennant;  for  that  mat- 
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ter,  theirs  is  the  only  ball  park  in  professional 
baseball  without  night  lights.  To  top  it  all  off,  they 
were  giving  away  their  full  home  schedule  to  tele- 
vision viewers  as  early  as  1948.  Yet  even  the  luxu- 
rious panoply  of  this  death  wish  is  interrupted  by 
the  Cubs'  periodic  threats  to  chuck  the  whole  thing 
and  move  to  Seattle. 

The  rule  that  in  today's  economy  any  given  city 
can  support  only  one  major-league  team,  if  that, 
was  further  excepted  when  the  Angels  were 
created  to  do  battle  with  the  Dodgers  in  Los  An- 
geles in  1961,  and  again  in  New  York  in  1902  with 
the  arrival  of  the  Mets.  But  even  the  size  of  Los 
Angeles  could  not  accommodate  the  Angels,  who 
have  since  beaten  a  retreat  to  the  orange  groves 
of  Anaheim  to  the  south.  And  in  the  giant  city 
of  New  York,  the  arrival  of  the  Mets  threw  the 
once-proud  Yankees  into  a  state  of  unparalleled 
collapse. 

Last  year,  the  Yankees  drew  1,124,648  in  home 
attendance.  The  Mets.  by  contrast,  drew  1,932,693. 
The  pennant-winning  Yankee  team  of  1961— 
the  year  before  the  Mets  came  to  town— drew 
1,747,725.  Taken  at  face  value,  these  figures  would 
suggest  that  the  Mets  have  not  only  taken  away 
600,000  fans  from  the  Yankees  but  have  developed 
an  extra  200,000  on  their  own.  That  this  can  be 
taken  chiefly  as  a  tribute  to  the  Mets'  assiduous 
application  of  baseball's  new  merchandizing  tech- 
niques is  evident  from  the  way  the  Yankees  have 
tried  to  imitate  them.  In  desperation  in  1966,  the 
Yankees,  possibly  in  an  effort  to  borrow  what  they 
considered  the  Mets'  most  effective  ploy  of  all, 
finished  in  last  place. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  particularly  in  the 
melting  pot  of  New  York  City's  population,  under- 
dogs have  ;i  way  of  being  more  popular  than  over- 
lords. In  this,  even  though  they  finished  one  rung 
higher  in  last  year's  final  standings  in  their  league 


than  the  Yankees  did  in  theirs,  the  Mets  still  have 
the  edge.  It  is  possible  to  kick  the  Yankees  now 
that  they  are  down,  but  how  is  one  to  kick  the 
Mets?  They  were  never  up  to  begin  with.  New 
York,  furthermore,  has  been  known  for  half  a  cen- 
tury as  a  "National  League  town,"  and  if  the  senti- 
mental welcome  for  the  Dodgers  and  Giants  when 
they  come  in  to  play  the  Mets  is  by  now  wearing 
a  trifle  thin,  the  fact  remains  that  it  has  been 
the  National  League  which  has  provided  the  excit- 
ing pennant  races,  with  three-  and  even  four-team 
finishes,  while  it  has  been  nearly  twenty  years 
since  the  American  League  brought  even  two 
teams  down  to  season's  end  with  the  pennant  still 
in  doubt.  Attendance  at  Yankee  Stadium  last  year, 
accordingly,  was  off  not  just  because  the  Yankees 
couldn't  win  the  pennant,  but— far  more  to  the 
point,  and  reflected  in  other  cities  throughout  the 
league-because  Baltimore  couldn't  lose  it.  Mets 
fans,  by  contrast,  saw  their  team  influence  the 
pennant  race  for  good  or  evil  every  time  they  went 
out  to  play  the  Giants,  Dodgers,  Pirates.  The 
distinction  is  that,  doormats  both,  the  Mets  held 
a  balance  of  power  while  the  Yankees  held  the  bag. 

"So  Damned  Big" 

For  being  intangible,  factors  like  these  are  no  less 
real.  How  much  more  real,  therefore,  must  be  the 
tangible  of  marketing  the  product!  Shea  Stadium, 
the  Mets'  sparkling  home  in  Flushing  Meadow, 
has  everything  Yankee  Stadium  has  lacked,  from 
parking  facilities  to  adequate  rest  rooms.  To  go 
along  with  it,  the  Mets  have  mounted  an  admirable 
promotion  campaign,  from  "banner  day,"  when  the 
fans  parade  on  the  field  with  their  homemade  post- 
ers, to  such  togetherness-type  souvenirs  as  the 
Mets'  official  songbook. 

A  curious  outgrowth  of  all  this  is  the  current 
custom,  first  inaugurated  by  Bill  Veeck  in  his  early 
postwar  days  at  Cleveland  and  St.  Louis,  of  honor- 
ing fans  instead  of  players.  The  custom  used  to 
be  for  fans  to  hold  "days"— and  "nights"-in  recog- 
nition of  their  favorite  players,  and  to  shower 
them  with  expensive  gifts.  Today  it  is  the  fan  who 
is  honored.  Some  clubs  hold  "fan  appreciation" 
days  and  give  away  automobiles,  or  "camera  days" 
and  have  their  players  model  for  the  photogra- 
phers in  the  stands,  or  "bat  days"  and  give  away 
free  baseball  bats  to  all  comers. 

1  f  a  fan  does  not  know  the  words  to  our  national 
anthem,  the  message  scoreboard  will  print,  them 
for  him  while  he  sings.  The  official  Mets'  songbook 
is.  in  actual  fact,  called  Sing  Along.  Its  table  of  con- 
tents includes,  among  ot hers,  "The  Star-Spangled 


Banner,"  "Meet  the  Mets,"  "Let's  Go,  Mets!", 
"New  York  Mets  Clapping  Song,"  "The  March 
of  the  Midget  Mets,"  "Go,  Go,  Go  Drop  Some- 
place Else"  (to  be  sung  during  delays  caused 
by  rain  >,  "He  Hit  One!",  "Bicycle  Built  for  Two," 
"In  the  Good  Old  Summertime,"  "New  York 
Doodle  Dandy,"  "My  Wild  Irish  Rose,"  "Reuben 
and  Rachel,"  "On  Top  of  Old  Smoky."  "Yellow 
Rose  of  Texas,"  "Give  My  Regards  to  Broadway," 
"Sidewalks  of  New  York,"  "Bill  Bailey,"  "I've 
Been  Working  on  the  Railroad,"  "After  the  Ball," 
"Who  Threw  the  Overalls  in  Mistress  Murphy's 
Chowder?",  "In  the  Evening  by  the  Moonlight." 

"If  I'd  seen  this,"  a  prominent  CBS  executive 
is  said  to  have  exclaimed  when  first  exposed  to  the 
Mets'  Sing  Along  book,  "we  would  never  have 
bought  the  Yankees!" 

The  souvenir  business  is  by  no  means  limited 
to  songbooks  or  such  old  staples  as  team  pennants 
and  autographed  balls.  These  days  full-scale  trade 
is  conducted  in  such  diverse  items  as  caps,  dolls, 
miniature  uniforms,  and  phonograph  records,  in- 
cluding close  quartet  singing  by  the  players  them- 
selves. Whatever  there  is  to  sell,  today's  scoreboard 
will  huckster  it  between  innings,  and,  what's  more, 
will  deliver  personal  messages  that  would  put  a 
lonely-hearts  column  to  shame. 

The  practice  is  not  without  risk.  The  Los  An- 
geles Dodgers  once  received  a  request  from  a 
young  lady  asking  if  the  message  board  could  an- 
nounce her  engagement  as  a  surprise  to  the  par- 
ents of  her  husband-to-be,  who  were  to  accompany 
the  happy  pair  to  that  night's  game.  Ever  the  ones 
to  play  Cupid,  the  Dodgers  complied,  and  the  sur- 
prise effect  must  have  been  at  least  as  great  as 
intended.  "How  the  hell  did  we  know  she  was  preg- 
nant?" a  Dodger  publicist  growled. 

Sometimes  the  management  itself  proves  to  be 
the  culprit,  as  was  the  case  in  Houston,  whose 
Astrodome,  according  to  an  official  brochure,  uses 
enough  electricity  to  light  the  city  of  Port  Lavaca, 
and  whose  scoreboard  furnishes  a  wellspring  of 
native  wit.  When  a  visiting  Japanese  left-hander 
named  Masanori  Murakami  was  knocked  out  of 
the  box.  the  Astrodome  scoreboard  spelled  out  SO 
SOLLY,  which  rates  100  on  any  Texan's  laugh 
meter.  Another  time,  Houston  fans  were  outraged 
when  umpire  John  Kibler  called  vital  decisions 
against  their  team  two  nights  in  a  row.  The  second 
time  it  happened,  the  message  board  announced: 
KIBLER  DID  IT  AGAIN!  This  was  something 
that  earned  the  Houston  publicity  director  a  fa- 
therly talking-to  from  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional League-who,  it  happens,  is  the  father  of  the 
Houston  publicity  director.  While  disrespect  for 
the  umpire  is  a  cherished  part  of  the  American 
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tradition  of  fair  play,  baseball  authorities  ap- 
parently do  not  wish  it  to  become  computerized. 
Thus  the  Commissioner's  office  has  discouraged 
close  calls  from  being  subjected  to  the  sometimes 
embarrassing  scrutiny  of  that  modern-day  fact 
of  life,  the  television  instant  replay.  When  such 
reruns  are  shown,  it  is  an  unwritten  rule  that  the 
announcer's  commentary  bend  over  backwards, 
if  necessary,  to  give  the  umpire  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  A  suggestion  some  seasons  ago  that  the 
umpires  themselves  view  the  instant  i*eplay  be- 
fore making  their  decision  was  put  down  as  an 
invitation  to  anarchy. 

The  changes  wrought  by  electronics  and  mar- 
keting techniques  have  saddened  some  old-timers, 
who  feel  that  the  more  baseball  accommodates  to 
the  fans,  the  less  the  fans  have  to  say  about  it. 
"I  don't  know,"  one  of  baseball's  long-time  greats, 
Frank  (Lefty)  O'Doul,  said  not  long  ago,  "it's 
gotten  so  damned  big  now.  You  know,  I  don't  think 
baseball  belongs  to  the  people  anymore.  I  used  to 
think  it  did.  A  few  years  ago  you  wouldn't  have 
dared  to  move  teams  out  of  towns  like  Brooklyn 
and  New  York  City.  The  game  belonged  to  the 
people  then.  Now  it's  all  money— big  money— mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars." 

It  is  a  heartening  fact  that  local  fads  do  still 
obtain,  such  as  the  tepee  in  Atlanta  which  sends 
up  smoke  and  disgorges  a  war-dancing  brave 
whenever  the  host  team  has  a  home  run;  or  the 
transient  "green  weenie"  craze  in  Pittsburgh  last 
season,  which  included  equipping  spectators  with 
hand-fans  calculated  to  produce  breezes  favorable 
to  Pirate  hitters  and  pitchers.  Even  these,  how- 
ever, do  fealty  to  the  mass,  as  opposed  to  the  in- 
dividual, reaction  to  the  game.  The  fan  himself— 
your  Foghorn  Murphy,  your  Hilda  Chester,  your 
Evil  Eye  Finkel— has  been  lost  to  progress,  and  the 
loss  is  peculiarly  baseball's. 

What  is  more,  baseball  knows  it.  Some  efforts, 
like  the  refusal  of  some  teams  to  number  their 
player  uniforms  fore  as  well  as  aft,  or  the  decision 
to  return  to  one  mid-season  All-Star  game  after 
experimenting  with  two,  have  indicated  scattered 
displeasure  with  the  demands  of  conformity  and 
"progress."  But  with  the  geographical  and  elec- 
tronic advances  that  have  produced  new  audiences 
(and  the  revenues  that  come  with  them)  in  the 
tens  of  millions,  big-league  baseball  has  had  no 
choice  but  to  favor  [he  many  as  opposed  to  the 
few,  and  its  fans,  for  the  most  part  both  willing 
and  unaware,  accordingly  have  relinquished  their 
once-priceless  right  to  the  first  person  singular. 
There  is  still  a  Philadelphia,  but,  as  Poor  Richard's 
Almanac  observed,  Philadelphia  is  not  the  answer 
to  everything. 
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David  Halberstam 

LOVE,  LIFE,  AND 
SELLING  OUT  IN  POLAND 

A  Pul/fzcr  Prize-winning  journalist  presents  an  intimate  account 

of  modern  Poland—the  bleakness  of  its  political  life, 

the  warmth  and  resilience  of  its  people— and  describes 

the  "Neiv  York  Times"  reports  which  led  to  his  expulsion  in  1965. 


We  had  been  sitting  in  the  coffeehouse  in 
Warsaw  on  what  had  begun  as  a  dark  Friday 
afternoon.  It  was  now  an  even  darker  Friday 
night,  and  was  threatening  to  become  a  gray  Sat- 
urday morning.  I  had  not  wanted  to  be  there.  I  had 
not  filed  anything  to  the  Times  in  a  week,  and  I 
should  have%been  out  somewhere  finding  hard 
news,  not  wasting  my  time  drinking  vodka  that  I 
did  not  want  to  drink.  In  a  correspondent's  life,  the 
moments  of  gathering  hard  news  turn  out  usually 
to  be  the  times  most  quickly  forgotten,  and  the  mo- 
ments like  this  in  retrospect  turn  out  to  be  the 
most  important  part  of  his  own  private  journal. 
Rut  while  he  is  on  the  spot  and  thinking  of  his 
editoi's  he  is  always  restless  and  impatient. 

Our  table  included  Allen  Ginsberg,  the  poet,  in 
Poland  on  a  Ginsberg  Traveling  Fellowship  (ar- 
rive slightly  disheveled  and  unannounced,  try  to 
locate  a  few  people  who  have  read  your  poetry,  stay 
with  them,  give  ;i  few  lectures,  leave  with  more 
friends  than  ever,  still  slightly  disheveled)  and  a 
Polish  friend,  a  not-so-young  poet,  a  little  drunk 
and  bitter,  who  was  giving  Ginsberg  a  very  hard 


time.  Up  to  that  moment  Ginsberg  had  received 
a  remarkably  enthusiastic  response  from  the 
Poles,  but  this  had  ended  abruptly  with  my 
friend,  who  was  then  discussing  the  fine  art  of 
selling  out  in  a  Communist  country.  As  he  talked, 
other  writers  would  stroll  in  and  out  of  the  room, 
and  the  Pole  would  point  to  some  of  them  and  note 
exactly  how  much  they  had  sold  of  themselves;  in 
his  way  he  was  making  it  plain  that  he  thought 
Ginsberg  was  soft.  "You,"  he  said  to  Ginsberg, 
"have  not  sold  out  yet.  Put  if  you  lived  in  a  coun- 
try like  this,  maybe  you  would  sell  out  too.  Courage 
in  the  totalitarian  society  is  the  ability  to  wait." 
The  way  he  said  it,  he  meant,  You,  Ginsberg. 
would  sell  out. 

Ginsberg  began  to  say  something,  but  the  Pole 
angrily  drowned  him  out.  "Courage,"  he  said  (and 
he  was  one  of  the  writers  in  the  country  who  had 
behaved  particularly  well,  and  had  sold  very  little 
of  himself ),  "is  a  matter  of  someone  who  is  really 
and  truly  afraid  and  yet  carries  on,  as  in  war, 
someone  who  knows  fear  and  yet  gets  up  and  keep- 
going  each  day  ;  in  a  country  like  this  il  is  someone 
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who  keeps  writing  but  is  always  afraid.  There  are 
thousands  of  things  you  can't  write  about.  The 
worst  part  of  it  is  that  these  contradictions  find 
their  way  into  you,  and  become  a  part  of  you.  You 
find  yourself  thinking  like  a  censor,  you  become  as 
twisted  inside  as  a  great  serpent,  and  you  never 
even  know  it's  happened  to  you." 

Ginsberg  said  something  about  his  own  boyhood 
fear  of  having  his  father  discover  poems  about 
homosexuality,  but  again  the  Pole  waved  him 
aside. 

"You  talk  about  being  beat.  But  you're  never 
beaten.  Here  we're  beaten  every  day,"  he  said.  It 
went  on  like  that  for  another  hour  or  two,  and  it 
struck  me  that  his  fight  with  Ginsberg  was  some- 
thing special,  for  Ginsberg  was  being  published— 
better,  being  published  in  the  West.  As  he  talked 
the  vodka  continued  to  disappear.  (  In  the  restau- 
rants, say  the  Poles,  the  vodka  is  good  and  cheap, 
and  the  food  is  poor  and  expensive.  The  state,  in- 
deed, frequently  worries  about  the  problem  of 
alcoholism  and  recently  mounted  a  campaign 
against  drinking  and  driving.  "Alcohol  is  your 
enemy,"  said  the  posters,  and  underneath  someone 
scrawled,  "No  Pole  is  afraid  of  an  enemy.") 

The  meeting  with  Ginsberg  broke  up  about 
2:00  a.m.  I  have  forgotten  now  what  I  did  the 
next  day,  what  story  I  wrote,  what  statistic  I  first 
quoted  and  then  doubted.  What  is  important  is 
what  I  did  not  do:  I  did  not  write  a  story  about 
Ginsberg  and  the  poet,  even  though  now  I  see  it 
as  one  of  the  two  or  three  most  moving  evenings 
of  the  year  I  spent  in  Poland.  I  failed  to  write  it, 
not  out  of  fear  of  the  government,  but  because  it 
would  have  been  a  betrayal  of  the  poet.  It  would 
surely  have  caused  him  very  severe  political 
problems. 

II 

Yet  it  was  an  experience  bound  to  affect  the  re- 
porter profoundly  in  that  most  complicated  of 
roles,  being  a  Western  correspondent  in  a  Euro- 
pean Communist  country.  This  is  not  the  Soviet 
Union,  where  there  are  a  large  number  of  Western 
correspondents  reading  Izvestia  and  Pravda, 
checking  with  the  diplomats,  and  making  the  front 
pages  with  their  stories  on  the  smallest  changes 
in  one  of  the  world's  superpowers,  but  their  lives 
largely  separated  from  those  of  most  Russians.  In 
Poland  you  would  belong  to  that  less  than  handful 
of  reporters  living  in  the  East  European  countries, 
trying  to  write  finally  as  if  you  had  a  window 
open  to  the  daily  life  in  the  total  state. 

These  countries  were  once  the  center  of  the 
stonn,  and  as  the  Curtain  was  coming  down  their 
hotels  were  filled  with  correspondents,  pushing 


and  crowding  each  other,  playing  what  is  known 
in  the  trade  as  journalistic  boomerang  (you  take 
a  rumor,  throw  it  out,  and  by  the  end  of  the  day 
it  has  touched  so  many  other  people  that  it  comes 
back  to  you  fresh  and  vital,  passed  on  by  people 
you  haven't  even  spoken  to  I .  The  storm  is  now  in 
Saigon,  where  several  hundred  correspondents 
cover  the  story  of  whether  that  country  will  or 
won't  go  Communist.  Their  editors  are  in  a  sense 
right ;  for  there  is  little  news  from  Eastern  Europe 
—some  change,  some  restlessness,  but  little  hint 
of  revolution.  These  are  small  countries:  you  can 
take  all  the  political  developments  in  the  Polish 
Communist  party  in  one  year,  and  perhaps  it  will 
be  one  story.  Yet  for  me  it  was  an  extraordinary 
time.  My  colleague  David  Binder,  who  shared  the 
lower  half  of  the  tier,  the  Balkans,  with  me,  agreed 
emphatically.  When  the  Times  wanted  to  transfer 
him  to  Bonn,  a  bigger  story  and  bigger  bureau, 
he  went  reluctantly,  leaving  what  he  had  come  to 
call  "my  people."  We  shared,  I  think,  the  same 
feeling  for  being  a  reporter  there,  of  watching  and 
in  a  way  being  involved  in  the  simple  yet  moving 
business  of  the  daily  struggle  of  these  people  with 
the  state.  Cast  in  the  most  unnatural  circum- 
stances, they  go  (in  in  the  struggle  relentlessly, 
living  lives  with  an  infinite  degree  of  moral  com- 
plexity, daily  courage,  daily  honor,  daily  dishonor. 

The  reporter  thinks  of  Warsaw,  which  is  prob- 
ably, technically,  an  ugly  city  built  up  from  the 
ashes,  not  in  a  physical  sense,  but  in  a  human  one. 
The  very  existence  of  the  city  itself  was  for  me 
an  act  of  passion.  The  reporter  goes  through  a 
comparable  moral  dilemma  ;  he  lives  in  these  coun- 
tries (some  papers  keep  their  East  European  man 
in  Vienna,  but  the  Times,  bless  it,  insists  on  your 
living  on  the  spot;  it  is,  I  think,  an  important 
distinction),  knows  the  problems  of  the  big  people 
and  little  people,  knows  too  many  people  who  can't 
write,  knows  which  plays  aren't  being  produced, 
knows  how  long  his  friends  have  waited  for  apart- 
ments, and  what  they  have  to  do  to  get  passports. 
He  knows  too  much. 

By  and  large  in  Eastern  Europe  he  has  little 
hard  news.  The  closest  thing  to  news  in  Poland  is 
the  church-state  struggle,  a  cold  war  within  a 
cold  war.  and  if  he  is  lucky,  it  will  heat  up  when 
he  is  there.  For  the  wire  services  it  is  the  most 
basic  of  stories.  Every  Sunday  night  all  the  Polish 
assistants  go  off  with  their  tape  recorders  follow- 
ing the  Cardinal,  making  sure  he  makes  no  news; 

David  Halberstam  and  his  Polish  wife  are  now 
living  in  New  York  City,  where  lie  was  born.  This 
is  his  first  "Harper's"  article  since  his  appoint- 
ment as  contributing  editor.  (See  "The  Editor's 
Easy  Chair,"  page 
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no  wire  man  dare  leave  Warsaw  on  a  Sunday  with- 
out being  able  to  cheek  in.  Even  in  the  church 
story,  what  the  Cardinal  says  and  what  the  state 
says  against  him  are  a  different  thing  from  the 
small  daily  struggle  in  each  village  between  the  lo- 
cal priest  and  the  local  state  official  over  what  are 
often  tiny  issues.  Once  in  a  town  called  Lomza 
there  was  a  conflict  over  a  wall  which  the  official- 
wanted  torn  down  and  the  church,  for  that  very 
reason,  wanted  left  up.  We  drove  to  Lomza,  and 
the  local  mayor,  so  stunned  to  see  a  real  live  Amer- 
ican newspaperman,  was  terribly  candid.  "This 
isn't  Warsaw  where  you  can  just  knock  the  wall 
down  or  tear  the  church  down,"  he  said.  "We  have 
to  be  very  careful  with  the  church  up  here." 

In  the  process  of  working  in  a  place  like  Poland, 
a  reporter  changes  because  his  constituency 
changes.  There  are  some  reporters  who  write  for 
their  editors,  some  who  write  in  spite  of  them, 
some  who  write  for  officialdom,  some  who  write  for 
the  local  foreign  office  and  their  next  visa,  and 
some  who  write  always  with  their  readership  in 
mind.  The  best  description  on  this  point  I  ever 
heard  came  from  James  Reston,  who,  congratu- 
lated  by  a  friend  on  the  ability  to  write  for  and 
change  the  thinking  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
Cabinet  members,  said  he  didn't  write  for  these 
people  at  all;  he  wrote  for  the  lonely  professor  at 
some  college  in  a  small  town  in  the  Midwest,  who 
cared  and  who  wanted  some  of  the  complicated 
issues  of  the  day  clarified  by  a  friend.  It  is,  I 
think,  an  excellent  description  of  why  Reston  has 
always  been  so  good. 

Nominally,  I  would  subscribe  enthusiastically 
to  that  constituency,  but  in  Poland,  after  about 
two  months,  it  changed.  I  was 
writing  very  clearly  in  my  own 
mind  for  the  Poles.  It  didn't  mat- 
ter that  they  couldn't  read  it  or 
might  never,  see  it.  What  mat- 
tered to  me  was  that  I  was  im- 
pressed each  day  by  the  way  they 
went  on,  by  their  resilience  and 
durability.  If  the  reporter  from 
the  Times  doesn'i  try  to  reflect  it, 
who  does?  Not  their  own  news- 
papers certainly.  I  did  not  write 
so  that  my  stories  would  be  picked 
up  by  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
broadcast  back,  but  simply  so  that 
someone  was  putting  it  down. 

One  of  the  terrible  things  is 
that  the  reporter's  constituency 
cannot  often  help  him.  I  remem- 
ber one  time  being  dressed 
down    by   the    foreign  ministry 


for  stories  I  had  written.  I  left  the  ministry 
annoyed  that  they  had  pushed  me  so  far,  and 
immediately  picked  up  some  very  interesting 
information  about  an  older  writer  who  was  having 
trouble  with  the  censor.  He  was  tiwing  to  work 
out  a  trade  in  order  to  save  a  key  passage  in  his 
next  book.  The  problem  centered  around  the  figure 
of  a  priest  who  had  helped  the  writer  in  prewar 
days:  the  writer,  in  order  to  save  the  priest,  now- 
dead,  but  to  whom  he  still  felt  morally  indebted, 
was  willing  to  enhance  another  figure,  a  prewar 
Communist.  They  were  trying  to  work  out  a  trade, 
but  the  writer  appeared  blocked  in.  To  my  knowl- 
edge he  could  not  publish,  nor  could  I,  at  that 
time,  write  about  it. 

Ill 

Since  coming  back  to  America  I  have  been  re- 
peatedly asked  by  university  students  if  it  wasn't 
true  that  American  correspondents  concentrate 
on  the  darker  side  of  life  in  Communism  and  don't 
put  enough  emphasis  on  the  amount  of  change 
there.  The  answer,  it  seems  to  me,  is  quite  the 
opposite.  There  is  more  written  about  change 
than  there  is  change;  indeed  there  is  often  writ- 
ing based  on  the  anticipation  of  change  rather 
than  change  itself.  Change  is  news,  lack  of  change 
is  not  news;  grayness  is  not  news.  This  tendency 
is  particularly  true  of  the  visiting  reporter  who 
arrives  looking  specifically  for  what  is  new.  The 
best  description  of  this  overly  sanguine  emphasis 
I  have  ever  heard  came  from  Abe  Rosenthal,  also 
expelled  from  Poland,  and  perhaps  the  best  Ameri- 
can correspondent  in  East  Europe  in  recent  years. 
He  compared  this  obsession  with  change  to  that 
of  the  American  about  to  sit  down 
to  a  dinner  of  a  huge  piece  of 
roast  beef.  The  Pole  sitting  next 
to  him  has  a  boiled  potato,  but 
the  American  is  pleased  and  com- 
pliments the  Pole  because  the 
boiled  potato  is  bigger  than  the 
last  time  they  ate  together;  things 
are  getl  ing  better. 

Poland,  of  all  the  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean countries,  may  be  the 
country  which  is  changing  the 
least.  One  reason  is  that  for  a 
long  time  it  has  been  the  most  ad- 
vanced (barring  the  special  case 
id'  Yugoslavia)  and  has  attained 
the  greatest  degree  of  freedom. 
It  attained  this  freedom  in  L956 
and  L957;  then  in  1958  the  lid  was 
clamped  down,  largely  because  if 
trends  toward  greater  freedom 


had  continued  they  might  have  formed  a  tidal 
wave  which  would  have  threatened  the  very  exist- 
ence of  Communism  in  Poland.* 

Each  year  now  Poland  graduates  thousands  of 
bright  young  students  from  excellent  universities 
with  considerable  academic  freedom.  They  go  out 
into  a  world  devoid  of  the  promised  possibilities, 
and  they  become  sour  and  cynical.  A  friend  of 
mine  once  mentioned  the  lack  of  romanticism  in 
Poland  to  a  Polish  student,  and  she  snapped  back 
at  him.  "Polish  romanticism  died  in  1957." 

In  addition,  there  is  the  question  of  what  con- 
stitutes change.  I  have  friends,  good  reporters, 
who  come  to  Poland  and  see  Bonanza  on  television, 
and  the  twist  in  the  student  clubs,  Arthur  Miller 
and  Tennessee  Williams  plays  on  stage,  and  they 
are  convinced  that  the  change  is  continuing  and 
that  westernization  is  taking  place.  But  I  am  not 
so  sure.  The  total  state  may  be  changing,  but  I  am 
not  convinced  it  is  any  less  total.  It  is  smarter 
certainly,  more  subtle,  less  obvious.  It  tries  not 
to  deny  silly  and  senseless  things  which  can't  hurt 
it  in  the  first  place,  and  it  tries  to  provide  a  few 
more  safety  valves.  But  I  don't  know  anyone  who 
is  informed  about  Poland  who  doesn't  think  that 
the  secret  police  are  more  powerful  and  richer 
than  ever,  if  somewhat  more  subtle. 

Bonanza  and  Kildare  on  television?  Liberalism? 
Perhaps  just  another  part  of  the  new  totalitarian- 
ism. Television  is  after  all  the  government's  most 
important  weapon  in  trying  to  convince  the 
younger  generation  that  it  really  is  the  govern- 
ment. Television  sets  are  cheap  in  Poland;  the 
public  is  encouraged  both  to  have  and  to  look.  But 
will  it  look  if  it  is  drowned  in  obvious  tedious 
ideology?  Not  the  Poles.  So  the  pot  is  sweetened: 
Bonanza,  Zorro,  Kildare,  Western  movies,  spectac- 
ular local  musicals.  Significantly,  I  think  the  gov- 
ernment showed  its  hand  during  the  height  of 
the  Polish  Catholic  Millennium  in  1966  when  it 
virtually  filled  the  state  television  with  Western 
film  after  Western  film  as  a  means  of  trying  to 
cut  down  the  Church's  turnout.  This  is  totalitar- 

*Each  reporter's  view  of  the  country  is  largely 
shaped  by  his  own  time  there.  Sydney  Gruson,  who 
was  in  Poland  in  1956  and  who  was  incredibly  well 
connected  with  officials  in  the  Party,  relayed  with  true 
brilliance  the  excitement  of  the  inner  revolution;  he 
feels  differently  from  Rosenthal,  who  was  there  dur- 
ing- the  tightening-  of  the  screw,  and  from  me.  There 
is  a  great  story  told  of  a  dinner  of  several  correspond- 
ents in  Geneva  a  year  after  Rosenthal  was  expelled. 
It  had  been  a  fine  dinner  on  the  company  and  they 
were  all  in  an  expansive  mood.  The  subject  of  Poland 
came  up.  and  Gruson  said,  "The  Poles.  I  like  the  Poles. 
They're  good  people."  And  Rosenthal  turned  to  him 
and  said,  "Come  off  it,  Sydney.  You  never  knew  any 
Poles.  All  you  knew  was  six  Jewish  revisionists." 
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ianism  with  a  few  tranquilizers.  But,  politically, 
television  is  the  most  sensitive  of  all  the  major 
organs,  more  sensitive  even  than  the  movies.  The 
new  and  aggressive  wing  of  the  Party  is  moving 
its  people  into  control  of  television.  Someone  whose 
political  tendencies  are  somewhat  in  doubt  can  be 
associated  with  the  movies  more  readily  than  with 
television.  Questions  which  can  be  debated  in 
scholarly  works  cannot  be  touched  on  television ; 
it  is  a  world  without  doubt. 

The  other  arts  are  similar.  There  is  no  stupid, 
blind  control  of  the  arts.  The  artists  are  more  or 
less  free  to  paint  whatever  they  want,  on  the 
theory  that  painters  do  not  lead  or  become  in- 
volved in  revolutions  unless  they  are  forced  to. 
The  same  is  true  in  the  music  world.  Polish  com- 
posers can  be  as  modern  as  they  want ;  it  is  noth- 
ing but  mosquito  bites  to  the  regime.  Similarly 
the  experimental  theaters  can  be  as  free  as  they 
want  in  style,  but  not  in  substance,  and  the  War- 
saw theaters  can  play  the  most  modern  of  Miller, 
Durrenmatt.  And  so  the  word  passes :  I  hear  they 
are  doing  marvelous  things  in  Poland,  it's  really 
not  a  Communist  country  at  all.  But  there  is  a 
difference.  Music  and  art  may  be  relatively  free, 
but  writing,  theater,  movies,  television,  are  still 
very  sensitive.  A  good  movie  on  the  Stalinist 
period  still  cannot  be  made,  and  even  a  bad  one  is 
kept  by  the  censor  for  a  year;  Polish  playwrights 
operate  under  extraordinary  handicaps  on  any- 
thing touching  anti-authoritarianism.  It  is  not  by 
accident  that  the  best  of  them,  Slawomir  Mrozek,* 
is  living  outside  the  country.  Polish  theater  is 
great  in  the  same  way  American  literature  would 
be  great  if  William  Faulkner  had  been  permitted 
to  write  about  anything  he  wanted  except  race. 

Yet  the  reporter  is  in  a  terrible  dilemma.  The 
sum  total  of  his  stories  ironically  may  feed  the 
propaganda,  giving  the  vague  but  mounting  im- 
pression that  Poland  is  advanced  and  different. 

Which  is  one  reason,  I  assume,  why  the  govern- 
ment lets  a  few  correspondents  in.  (There  were, 
when  I  was  there,  besides  the  Times  man  in 
Warsaw  and  the  Times  man  in  Belgrade,  full-time 
staffers  for  AP,  UPI,  Reuters,  Agence  France- 
Presse,  plus  two  West  German  correspondents  in 
Warsaw.)  And  since  the  role  and  rights  of  the 
secret  police  are  virtually  impossible  for  a  cor- 
respondent to  write  about,  the  state  has  an  obvious 
advantage  over  the  reporter.  Thus  we  are  let  in, 
really,  to  tell  how  many  more  babies  drink  how 
much  more  milk  now  than  in  1939,  and  how  much 
greater  steel  production  is,  and  how  the  Poles  feel 
about  West  Germany  and  the  Oder-Neisse  line. 

*Mrozek's  story  "The  Birthday  Party"  was  pub- 
lished in  Harper's  in  June  1963. 
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How  much  should  you 
expect  from  his  schools? 

How  much  is  up  to  you? 


For  every  parent  who  really  cares  about  his 
child's  success  in  school,  here  is  a  thought- 
provoking  message  from  Great  Books, 
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.ight  now,  American  schools 
arc  undergoing  the  biggest 
changes  in  50  years. 

But,  in  spire  of  new  theories, 
new  methods,  and  bigger  gym- 
nasiums, it's  more  than  likely 
that  your  public  school  wont 
provide  the  complete  educa- 
tion you  want  your  child  to 
have.  Because  it  cant.  And  it 
isn't  fair  to  expect  it. 

Recent  changes  notwith- 
standing, t  he  simple  tact  is 
that  most  American  schools 
are  designed  to  provide  the 
broadest  possible  education 
for  the  greatest  number  of 
students. 

The  job  of  achieving  excel- 
lence for  the  few,  remains — as 
it  always  has  —  in  the  guiding 
hands  ot  concerned  parents. 


Your  child  gets  his  most 
important  education  at  home 

No  matter  how  bright  your 
child  is,  he  needs  advantages 
at  home  to  help  him  make  the 
most  ot  his  abilities. 

He  needs  parents  stimulated 
by  ideas  .  .  .  to  set  an  early 
example  tor  him  with  an  en- 
thusiasm tor  learning. 

Thousands  ot  parents  help 
give  their  homes  this  intellec- 
tual stimulation  with  Great 
Bo<  iks. 

What  are  Great  Hooks? 

They  are  the  books  on  whose 
ideas  our  civilization  is  based. 
44.}  works  ot  important  think- 
ers t  rom  I  lomer  to  Freud , 
selected  from  all  the  major 
writings  ot  our  Western  world. 

Tragedy,  comedy,  history, 


philosophy  and  science — : 
they  are  all  together  ill 
single  set.  Many  of  the  bdl 
were  formerly  out  of  pr  J 
Many  had  never  been  tnl 
lated  into  English  before.  I 

No  brakes  on  your  child' 
learning  progress 

With  a  master  library  of  I 
world's  great  thinkers  at  ha  1 
your  youngster  needn't  i 
limited  to  the  pace  of 
"average"  student  set  in 
scho<  >ls. 

As  your  youngster  begin: 
read  Great  Books  —  and 
may  begin  even  w  hile  he's  s 
m  seventh  and  eighth  gra>' 

he'll  be  acquiring  an  inva 
able  grounding  in  scri< 
thought — over  and  above 
st udies  in  school. 

The  special  reading  pi? 
that  are  available  with  ( in 
Books  permit  steady  progn 
w  it  h  readings  of  as  lit  t  le  as 
minutes  a  day. 

By  the  t  i  me  your  your 
ster's  well  along  in  high  scho 


reat  Books  will  have  given 
im  a  tremendous  head  start 
i  his  studies.  Many  students 
3  not  learn  about  the  writ- 
igs  in  Great  Books  until  they 
re  freshmen  and  sophomores 
i  college. 

The  Syntopicon  — 
a  unique  idea  index 

bcluded  in  Great  Books — and 
mailable  only  with  them — is  a 
jaster  index  called  the  Syn- 
ipicon.  With  it,  you  can  look 
p  any  of  the  Great  Ideas  or 
|ie  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
ib-topics,  and  learn  what 
ach  great  thinker  wrote 
bout  them. 
By  using  this  amazing  in- 
ex,  you  or  your  youngster 
in  explore  a  complex  topic  in 


minutes,  and  grasp  the  heart 
of  an  idea  that  scholars  for- 
merly spent  years  hunting 
down.  Think  what  this  can 
mean  as  a  help  in  writing 
themes. 

An  investment  in 
your  child's  mind 

No  home  where  education  is 
prized  can  afford  to  be  with- 
out Great  Books.  Bringing 
them  into  your  home  could 
well  be  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant helps  you  can  give  your 
youngster  as  a  conscientious 
parent. 


FREE— 16-page  booklet 
no  obligation 

It  costs  nothing  to  find  out 
more  about  Great  Books.  Just 
fill  out  and  mail  the  attached 
card.  Complete  information 
will  be  sent  to  you  just  as  soon 
as  possible.  Do  it  now!  Great 
Books,  Dept.  170-K,  425  N. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois 60611. 


30  Centuries  of  Western  Wisdom  for 
you.  443  works.  74  authors.  54  volumes. 
Many  you  can't  net  any  other  way. 
And  a  million-dollar  master  index  to 
speed  your  research. 
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IV 

The  correspondent  is  there  for  very  different  rea- 
sons, seeking  the  same  things  he  seeks  in  his  own 
country,  which  in  Poland  constitutes  a  mild  form 
of  espionage.  And  so  another  cold  war  is  born :  the 
government  trying  to  pressure,  charm,  coax, 
coerce,  threaten  the  correspondent  into  what  are 
known  as  more  positive  stories  and  a  more  positive 
outlook,  and  the  correspondent,  hanging  on  for 
dear  life,  measuring  his  powder,  trying  to  decide 
how  much  he  can  get  away  with,  how  much  of  his 
powder  each  story  will  cost  him  without  getting 
him  thrown  out. 

No  one  likes  being  expelled  (editors  don't  like 
it,  it  upsets  the  chessboard,  and  there  is  more  work 
for  the  auditing  and  travel  departments,  more 
families  to  move,  more  furniture  to  get  lost).  So 
the  reporter  writes  and  the  foreign  ministry, 
which  in  a  Communist  country  is  more  or  less  the 
velvet  glove  on  the  steel  hand,  calls  him  in  and 
tries  to  explain  the  mistake  gently ;  we  are  friends, 
and  then  the  next  time  a  little  more  imploring, 
please  be  nice;  and  then  less  gentle.  You  must  un- 
derstand our  situation  in  People's  Poland,  what 
we  have  rebuilt  in  twenty  years,  please  be  a  good 
boy,  we  are  getting  very  angry  with  you;  then 
colder  all  the  time,  listing  the  errors.  "This  is  not 
Vietnam,  Mr.  Halberstam."  I  think  I  must  have 
been  called  in  six  times,  from  writing  that  there 
were  no  oranges  and  Americans  tipped  their  Pol- 
ish maids  by  giving  them  orange  skins  to  make 
cake  with,  to  saying  that  when  the  state  executed 
the  chief  of  a  giant  meat-stealing  ring,  the  first 
execution  for  economic  crime  in  many  years,  the 
decision  had  been  cleared  as  high  as  Gomulka. 

The  most  serious  miscalculation  on  any  story  I 
made  in  Poland  was  on  anti-Semitism.  I  would 
have  written  it  even  if  I  had  known  in  advance 
what  the  price  would  be.  It  almost  brought  me  im- 
mediate  expulsion  in  April  of  1965,  and  it  almost 
ciist  me  my  marriage,  for  it  came  at  a  time  when 
my  fiancee  Elzbieta,  a  Polish  movie  actress,  and  I 
were  trying  to  get  married. 

Polish  anti-Semitism  is  an  old  and  ugly  story. 
There  are  the  historical  reasons,  a  poor  country 
with  a  rich  landed  aristocracy  and  a  poor  peas- 
antry and  the  Jews  in  the  middle  -lews  with 
beards  eat  ing  different  meals,  praying  to  different 
Gods,  wearing  different  clothes,  speaking  different 
languages.  There  are  the  new  reasons -the  .lews 
were  odd  men  out  before  the  war,  became  promi- 
nent in  the  Communist  party,  and  after  the  war, 
when  it  took  over  power,  became  odd  men  in,  too 
powerful  in  a  detested  Party  for  their  own  good. 
I  know  all  these  reasons,  but  there  were  three  mil- 


lion Jews  dead  in  Poland  in  World  War  II,  mur- 
dered by  Poland's  sworn  enemy,  and  there  are 
perhaps  20,000  left,  and  they  are  slowly  dissolving 
into  the  society,  or,  because  their  children  can  no 
longer  stand  the  stupid  remarks,  leaving  the  coun- 
try. 

But  there  it  is,  it  exists,  insane,  stupid,  verbal 
anti-Semitism,  dumb  jokes,  a  subcurrent  of  the 
present  culture;  and  the  Party,  unpopular  enough, 
now  taking  on  the  coloration  of  the  society  in  order 
to  appear,  more  respectable— we  must  give  jobs  to 
people  with  Polish  names.  (American  Jews  of 
course  are  exempted  from  all  this :  they  are  Ameri- 
cans, not  Jews.)  So  it  was,  I  felt,  an  obligatory 
story  for  a  reporter ;  what  we  don't  learn  from  the 
past  is  after  all  as  important  as  what  we  do.  I 
made  the  story  a  simple  one,  saying  that  there  was 
a  verbal  anti-Semitism,  that  one  wing  of  the  Party 
was  exploiting  it,  and  that  Jews  continued  to  mi- 
grate. The  story  was  the  product  of  three  months' 
work,  of  saving  bits  and  pieces.  (And  it  was,  as  the 
Israeli  Embassy  later  told  me,  right  on  the  mark.) 

The  result  was  extraordinary:  I  was  attacked 
more  violently  in  the  Polish  press  than  any  non- 
official  American  in  years.  Being  attacked  in  a 
Communist  press  is  a  serious  matter.  It  usually 
means  that  something  is  about  to  be  done  to  some- 
one; in  the  old  days,  it  meant  that  someone  was 
about  to  go  out  of  style,  if  not  sight.  In  my  own 
case  I  think  they  were  debating  whether  to  expel 
me  and,  in  the  meantime,  rubbed  it  in  a  little  extra, 
so  that  I  would  either  capitulate  and  become  co- 
operative, or  that  I  would  be  so  effectively  isolated 
from  the  society  that  it  wouldn't  matter.  There 
were  at  least  fifteen  attacks,  perhaps  more.  They 
were  bitter,  personal,  insulting,  even  venal.  The 
government  was  particularly  upset  because  the 
story  was  widely  reprinted  in  Israel,  where  they 
know  whether  or  not  the  shoe  fits. 

They  held  up  our  wedding.  First  they  postponed 
it  and  made  us  wait  the  required  thirty  days  after 
an  earlier  waiver.  Then  when  the  thirty  days  were 
up,  they  still  refused  us  the  right  to  marry.  "We 
must  now  check  whether  or  not  Miss  Tchizevska 
was  married  in  another  country,"  the  ofiieial  noted, 
"it  may  take  some  time."  They  trotted  out  tame 
Jewish  writers  to  make  attacks. 

Usually  in  Poland  anything  which  angers  the 
government  gladdens  the  population.  Bui  here  it 
was  slightly  different.  No  one  really  denied  it  was 
true,  but  they  all  protested  :  did  I  know  that  none 
of  the  Jews  who  perished  during  the  war  spoke 
Polish?  Did  I  know  how  many  Jews  had  been  in 
the  secret  police?  And  on.  Finally  I  remember  one 
handsome  young  Polish  student,  upper-middle- 
class,  explaining  why  my  story  was  wrong,  then 


apologizing  for  my  terrible  treatment.  The  attack 
by  Mr.  Toeplitz,  he  said,  that  was  a  particularly 
bad  one.  "Of  course,"  he  said,  "you  must  remem- 
ber one  thing."  "What's  that  ?"  I  asked.  "Toeplitz," 
he  said,  "is  not  a  Polish  name." 

From  that  story  on  I  was  something  of  a  cripple. 
I  was  not  allowed  any  more  serious  mistakes.  But 
since  they  finally  permitted  Elzbieta  and  me  to 
marry  (since  she  was  so  well  known,  to  expel  me 
while  we  were  trying  to  marry  would  look  like  an 
attempt  to  stop  the  marriage  and  bring  on  a  scan- 
dal)  I  was  now  in  an  even  more  difficult  position. 
I  had  more  reason  not  to  want  to  be  expelled.  We 
had  a  comfortable  life  in  a  small  one-room  apart- 
ment, good  friends,  the  best  of  both  worlds.  That 
put  me  in  a  weaker  position  with  the  government. 
A  reporter  is  stronger  if  he  doesn't  give  a  damn 
about  being  expelled,  and  now  of  course  I  gave 
more  of  a  damn  than  ever.  And  now  I  was  doubly 
sensitive  about  not  selling  out  the  constituency  for 
my  own  visa:  the  impossible  situation  had  become 
more  impossible. 

V 

few  months  later,  after  a  spell  of  particularly 
negative  stories,  I  got  an  anguished  phone  call 
from  someone  at  the  foreign  ministry.  We  were 
friends,  he  said,  would  I  please  save  myself  now 
before  it  was  too  late.  Because  I  had  been  hitting 
them  fairly  hard  in  recent  weeks  and  could  stand 
to  balance  it  a  bit,  I  consciously  looked  around  for 
something  nice.  By  chance  the  next  day  there  hap- 
pened to  be  a  local  story  saying  that  within  the 
week  there  would  be  a  major  change  in  the  style 
of  running  gas  stations;  there  would  be  increased 
incentive,  and  a  percentage  of  the  take  to  the  man- 
ager. Service  at  Polish  gas  stations  has  always 
been  a  special  kind  of  torture;  I  thought,  here  is 
your  positive  story.  So  the  next  week,  having  the 
name  and  an  introduction  to  a  gas-station  man- 
ager, I  went  out  to  write  about  gas  stations. 

The  manager  was  delighted  to  see  me:  an  Amer- 
ican and  a  newspaperman.  I  began  to  ask  the  ob- 
vious questions  about  how  much  better  the  service 
would  be,  and  what  percentage  he  would  get  if 
his  service  were  better.  The  more  I  asked  the  more 
the  Pole  looked  puzzled ;  the  more  he  talked,  the 
more  puzzled  I  became.  We  were  not  talking  about 
the  same  gas  stations.  Clearly  the  service  was  not 
going  to  get  better  at  all,  not  one  bit.  In  fact,  if  he 
worked  diligently  72  hours  a  week  and  paid  one 
assistant  a  minimal  salary,  he  would  make  about 
what  he  had  made  in  the  past,  a  piddling  sum.  You 
mean,  I  said,  it  dawning  on  me  finally,  that  you're 
simply  going  to  be  able  to  cheat  a  little  more?  He 
nodded  and  smiled  :  he  thought  that  was  why  I  was 
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there  in  the  first  place,  that  I  had  come  for  a  lesson 
in  how  to  steal. 

At  this  point  he  gave  me  a  marvelously  detailed 
lesson  in  how  he  stole  and  worked  it  out  with  the 
state  drivers,  a  system  which  has  its  counterpart 
in  almost  every  form  of  Polish  daily  life.  Let  us 
say  the  state  driver  comes  in  and  orders  ten  gal- 
lons ;  the  manager  would  give  the  driver  five  and  a 
receipt  for  ten,  which  would  guarantee  him  a  re- 
imbursement of  ten  dollars  from  his  office.  The 
driver  would  pay  the  manager  for,  say,  seven, 
thereby  making  a  profit  of  three  himself.  The  man- 
ager, however,  would  have  extra  money  for  the 
five  gallons  he  sold,  plus  the  extra  gas  to  sell  to 
someone  else.  He  showed  me  how  he  kept  his  elabo- 
rate calculations  on  a  vinyl  glass  so  he  could  know 
at  any  moment  how  much  he  really  had  in  case  the 
inspectors  came,  and  how  much  money  he  must 
show  in  the  register.  This  way,  though  living  dan- 
gerously (there  was  an  extraordinary  turnover  in 
gas-station  managers)  he  could  increase  his  wage 
something  like  1,000  per  cent. 

And  the  inspectors?  I  asked. 

Don't  worry  about  the  inspectors,  he  said.  They 
all  come  in  pairs  and  they  always  look  alike.  You 
can  spot  them.  From  time  to  time  there  are  aver- 
age citizens  who  come  and  I  am  careful  because 
they  have  the  misfortune  to  look  like  the  inspec- 
tors. But  there  are  never  inspectors  who  look  like 
the  average  citizens. 


I  left,  delighted  with  the  material  and  com- 
mitted now  to  write  one  more  story  which  would 
get  me  in  trouble. 

The  reporter  learns  to  live  like  a  Pole,  perhaps 
even  think  like  a  Pole:  the  business  of  getting  up 
on  a  gray  and  dark  day  thinking  dark  thoughts 
about  life  and  how  difficult  it  is,  and  then  going  on 
and  making  the  best  he  can  of  it.  to  savor  what 
pleasures  there  are,  to  ignore  as  best  he  can  the 
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government  and  the  official  life,  to  pretend  if  he 
can  that  these  don't  exist.  He  remembers  things 
that  touch  him:  the  ability  to  go  to  a  Polish  home 
at  midnight,  and  miraculously  some  cheese  and 
vodka  appear  and  other  friends  drop  in  and  the 
talk,  sharp  and  intense,  goes  on  until  4:00  a.m. 
He  remembers  the  first  day  that  threatens  to  be 
spring,  when  as  if  by  a  signal,  all  the  girls  take  off 
their  heavy  overcoats  at  once,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try, in  that  act  of  shedding,  seems  to  be  reborn 
again;  the  way  the  women,  despite  the  absence  of 
anything  chic  in  the  stores,  by  endlessly  swapping 
and  cutting  from  Vogue  and  Elle,  manage  to  re- 
main stylish.  He  remembers  the  way  a  picnic  in 
the  country  becomes  a  major  and  delightful  weekly 
event;  and  he  remembers  the  pleasant  and  unself- 
conscious  hedonism,  for  Poland  in  these  matters 
is  what  Americans  think  France,  that  stuffiest  of 
countries,  is.  Finally,  he  remembers  the  extraor- 
dinary private  sense  of  sharing— a  car,  clothes, 
money.  If  someone  has  money,  by  virtue  of  being 
an  actress,  when  the  paycheck  comes  it  is  all  spent 
at  once,  usually  on  friends;  the  idea  of  banking 
money  would  strike  most  of  my  Polish  friends  as 
ridiculous,  that's  not  what  it's  for.  (I  remember, 
after  I  was  expelled,  going  to  Paris  with  a  contour 
map  of  my  wife's  foot.  I  bought  the  three  best 
pairs  of  boots  I  could  find,  and  sent  them  to  War- 
saw. A  few  days  later  I  called  to  see  if  they  were 
all  right,  knowing  full  well  they  were  damn  well 
marvelous,  because  they  had  cost  about  $150.  She 
said.  Yes,  they  were  marvelous,  better  than  that, 
only  the  map  had  been  wrong  and  they  were  a  little 
too  big.  But  they  were  perfect  for  Margosia,  Bai- 
sha,  and  Kristina.  In  fact  Margosia,  Baisha,  and 
Kristina  were  already  wearing  them  and  sent  their 
love,  and  would  1  now  please  send  her  some  more, 
only  smaller  this  time.)  And  sometimes  the  re- 
porter says  to  himself,  these  are  the  real  qualities 
and  we  have  lost  too  many  of  them  in  our  own 
country. 

VI 

IBut  he  must  not  forget  also  the  old  women,  wid- 
ows in  the  tiny  rooms  of  their  children's  tiny 
apartments,  grinding  out  their  lives,  hoping  for 
things  which  arc  never  going  to  happen;  and  that 
most  brutal  result  of  the  economics  of  love,  the 
one-child  family,  even  among  the  relatively  suc- 
cessful. One  can  after  all  sit  and  plan  his  life,  for 
it  is  the  planned  economy.  A  second  child  will 
mean  a  much  bigger  apartment.  This  puts  the 
wife  out  of  work  that  much  longer  and  demands 
that  much  more  in  clothes,  which  will  finally  in  the 
end  deprive  the  family  of  the  possibility  of  a  car, 
not  of  a  car,  because  that  may  be  too  remote,  but 


of  even  hoping  for  one.  The  car  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  possessions;  it  can  offer  escape  from  the 
tiny  apartment.  I  suspect  that  someday  the  Polish 
sociologists  will  discover  that  the  percentage  of 
divorce  is  lower  in  families  with  cars  than  without. 

But  this  is  all  material,  and  there  is  also  the 
more  serious,  the  human  aspect  of  the  society,  of 
living  where  the  informer  is  a  licensed  part  of  the 
society,  as  much  a  part  as  a  milkman.  Day  after 
day  the  American  meets  X  and  likes  him  and  in- 
deed the  next  day  he  is  with  Y,  and  somewhat 
cautiously  says  how  much  he  liked  X,  only  to  be 
warned  by  Y  that  X  is  one  of  them,  and  of  course 
the  next  day  Z  warns  against  Y.  ("My  friendship 
with  you  is  not  unknown  to  them,"  a  friend  of 
mine  told  me  before  I  left  the  country,  "so  if  you 
see  me  coming  in  New  York,  you  will  know  what 
it  means.")  I  remember  one  friendship  with  a 
young  poet,  a  towering  artistic  talent,  and  all  the 
warnings  I  received  against  him. 

You  haven't  been  to  see  me  in  a  few  weeks,  he 
once  told  me. 

No,  I  said,  I  haven't. 

It's  because  someone  told  you  I  was  UB  (secret 
police),  he  said.  No,  with  you  it  would  have  to  be 
more  than  one  person  ;  it  would  have  to  be  several. 

Yes,  I  said,  embarrassed. 

It's  always  that,  isn't  it,  in  this  country?  Any- 
time you're  different,  it  has  to  be  UB,  or  Jew,  or 
queer.  Will  you  come  and  see  me  again?  he  asked. 

I  don't  know,  I  said. 

And  yet  life  continues.  Politically  they  have 
little  to  hope  for  in  the  way  of  change.  They  have 
Russia  to  the  east  of  them,  and  East  Germany  to 
the  west  (or  as  the  Poles  say.  "Russia  to  the  east, 
and  Russia  to  the  west").  They  were  optimists 
about  internal  change  and  liberalism  in  1956,  but 
those  hopes  are  largely  dead,  leaving  a  spiritual 
jaundice  in  their  wake. 

What  do  they  want?  a  correspondent  returning 
is  always  asked. 

They  want,  if  nothing  else,  the  good  life.  It  is 
something  basic  as  a  goal  to  Fast  Europe,  where 
it  does  not  exist,  and  difficult  to  explain  in  Ameri- 
ca, where  it  does  and  where,  indeed,  much  of  the 
turmoil  on  campus  seems  to  be  in  part  a  revolt 
against  aflluence.  It  includes  a  decent  apartment 
without  uncles  and  grandmothers,  a  car,  a  record 
player,  a  pretty  girl  who  can  make  love  without 
producing  children.  There  is  Scotch  whiskey  there, 
and  the  people  wear  sweaters  and  blue  jeans  (the 
jeans  are  very  stylish  things  in  Poland;  recently  a 
Polish  artist  won  a  major  award  in  the  West, 
picked  it  up  and  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  money 
on  extra  blue  jeans  which  he  could  give  away  and 
barter  over  with  his  friends). 


Elzbieta  and  I  had  gone  through  a  particularly 
difficult  time,  long  and  painful,  before  we  were 
finally  granted  permission  to  marry.  Afterwards  I 
sought  out  a  brilliant  intellectual  who  had  re- 
mained a  friend  during  the  worst  part  of  it,  and 
said  there  was  something  I  would  like  to  do  for 
him.  What  would  it  be:  whiskey,  books? 

Playboy,  he  said. 

Playboy?  I  asked. 

A  subscription  to  Playboy,  could  you  do  that? 
It's  the  most  important  magazine  there  is. 

I  said  I  wasn't  sure:  a  magazine  subscription 
certainly,  but  he  was  an  intellectual.  There  were 
Commentary,  Encounter,  Esquire,  Harper's.  But 
Playboy,  if  you  were  in  America  .  .  . 

But  you  don't  understand  how  important  Play- 
boy is,  he  said.  It  is  for  us  the  greatest  American 
export  in  the  world.  For  us  it  is  the  good  life.  The 
boy,  the  girl,  the  pad,  with  fancy  lighting  and 
sports  car.  The  wine  bottle,  half-empty,  then  the 
lights  out.  The  pinup  girls.  But  are  they  pinup 
girls?  No,  not  at  all,  they  are  secretaries,  girls 
next  door,  and,  miracle,  they  are  taking  off  their 
clothes,  all  of  them.  Your  secretary  is  taking  off 
all  her  clothes. 

But  America,  I  said,  is  not  really  like  that.  The 
girls  who  lived  next  door  to  me  .  .  . 

Ah,  you  don't  understand  because  you  are  an 
American.  Here  it  doesn't  matter  if  all  American 
men  are  not  Hemingway  heroes;  what  matters  is 
that  we  think  they  are.  It  doesn't  matter  that  all 
American  young  men  don't  live  like  Playboy 
heroes  ;  what  matters  is  that  we  think  they  do.  For 
us  Playboy  is  the  symbol  of  your  good  life. 

Besides,  he  said,  in  trading  around,  with  one 
issue  of  Playboy  I  can  get  one,  perhaps  two  jazz 
albums,  each  time.  Perhaps  even  one  Eric  Dolphy. 

Who  is  Eric  Dolphy?  I  said. 

Ah,  he  said,  you  are  a  good  boy  and  you  are 
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doing  well  as  a  correspondent  here,  but  you  have 
much  to  learn  about  your  own  country. 

In  late  December  of  1965,  I  got  a  cable  from  our 
Sunday  department  asking  how  the  Poles  were 
progressing  in  their  traditional  attempt  to  move 
away  from  the  Russians.  It  wasn't  that  way  at  all, 
I  wrote;  indeed  they  were  moving  closer  to 
Moscow.  There  was,  I  wrote,  "bitter  irony"  in  this, 
that  the  very  anti-Communism  of  the  Poles,  the 
very  desire  for  more  freedom  and  more  things 
Western  which  makes  the  government  uneasy, 
moves  it  closer  to  Moscow.  My  dispatch  continued  : 

And  in  all  this  is  the  particular  tragedy  of 
Polish  daily  life,  a  country  struggling  against 
itself.  Because  its  population  is  strong,  restless, 
and  dissatisfied,  the  government  cannot  relax; 
because  the  government  cannot  relax  the  popu- 
lation remains  restless  and  alienated.  It  is  the 
subject  worthy  of  a  very  great  novel,  but  if 
there  are  Poles  writing  it  now,  they  are  writ- 
ing it  for  their  desk  drawers. 

When  I  wrote  it  I  didn't  realize  the  price  I  would 
pay  (later  Gene  Kramer,  the  very  able  AP  man, 
said  he  wished  he  had  warned  me),  but  once  the 
thought  is  in  your  mind  it  is  impossible  not  to 
write  it.  Placed  on  top  of  everything  else  I  had 
written  in  the  year,  it  caused  my  expulsion;  to 
them  I  was  like  a  student  who  after  a  year  in  the 
university  is  given  an  exam  and  gets  every  answer 
wrong. 

The  night  the  expulsion  came  we  didn't  call  any- 
one. We  were  afraid  to,  afraid  that  it  might  cause 
them  problems.  But  that  night  one  by  one  all  our 
friends  came,  small  people  most  of  them,  with  a 
good  deal  to  lose  and  little  to  gain.  They  came  and 
brought  Russian  champagne,  and  we  sat  and 
drank,  and  the  women  wept  with  my  wife  and 
toasted  her,  every  time  the  radio  repeated  the 
news. 
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Murder  Fancier  Recommends 


by  John  Dickson  Carr 


For  some  time  it  has  been  my  job  to 
select  ten  mystery  or  suspense  novels 
among  those  published  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  current  year. 
Now  the  instructions  have  been 
changed  to  allow  greater  scope. 
Henceforward  we  shall  be  surveying 
the  whole  year  from  a  vantage  point 
at  midsummer,  which  in  this  case 
means  from  June  of  1066  to  June  of 
1967. 

It  is  not  maintained  that  here  are 
the  year's  ten  "best"  ;  this  department 
enters  no  claim  to  compete  with  the 
Recording  Angel.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  joy  of  my  task  is  that  I  needn't 
pick  flaws  or  utter  curses:  only  first- 
class  wares  will  In'  on  display.  Most 
of  these  books  are  brilliant,  all  are 
hypnotically  readable;  and,  if  you  like 
this  sort  of  thing,  this  is  the  sort  of 
thing  you  will  like. 

Some  mystery-mongers  never  let 
us  down.  In  Face  lo  Face,  by  Ellery 
Queen  (  New  American  Library, 
$4.95),  today's  master  of  ingenuity 
presents  the  most  ingenious  form  of 
twist  or  double  cross  he  has  devised  in 
decades.  When  rich  and  aging  Gloria 
Guild  is  shot  dead  at  her  desk,  this 
seems  a  logical  culmination.  Already 
"Count"  Cai  los  Armando,  tier  woman- 
conquering  rat  of  a  husband,  has  sug- 
gested to  another  of  his  conquests,  a 
young  actress  named  Roberta  West, 
that  Roberta  shall  kill  G.  G.  while 
Armando  provides  himself  with  an 
alibi.  When  the  young  actress  recoils 
in  horror  and  won't  play,  it  is  evident 
that  King  Rat  may  well  have  per- 
suaded some  other  woman  into  doing 
his  dirty  work.  l!ut  which  particular 
woman,  among  the  dozen  moths  round 
that  flame? 


What  can  be  the  meaning  of  the  one 
cryptic  word,  face,  scrawled  on  a  blot- 
ter under  the  victim's  body?  Is  the 
murderer  a  man  after  all?  The  dansi 
macabre  whirls  faster;  Inspector 
Queen  barks  and  growls;  Ellery  him- 
self has  grown  desperate  when  in- 
spiration visits  him  at  the  Roman 
Theater,  scene  of  his  first  case.  Then, 
turning  up  clue  after  clue  like  a  con- 
juror handling  cards,  our  old  maestro 
reveals  truth  at  the  strangest  of  wed- 
ding parties.  I  maintain,  and  will  hold 
under  torture,  that  this  is  the  best 
Ellery  Queen  since  Calamity  Town  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

Death  Shall  Overcome,  by  Emma 
Lathen  (Macmillan,  $3.95),  combines 
expert,  closely  knit  plotting  with  an 
engrossing  human  story  which  never 
releases  its  grip.  If  you  think  high 
finance  in  Wall  Street  can  provide  no 
very  tempting  background  either  for 
mystery  or  for  human  interest,  you 
will  change  your  mind  when  you  fol- 
low the  misadventures  of  Edward 
Parry,  whom  the  old  and  crusted 
brokerage  firm  of  Schuyler  &  Schuy- 
ler proposes  to  admit  to  partnership 
with  a  seat  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
For  Edward  Parry  is  a  Negro ;  hidden 
geysers  of  trouble  can  be  heard  rum- 
bling from  Exchange  Place  to  far- 
thest Westchester  County.  At  a  re- 
ception given  for  him  by  Schuyler  & 
Schuyler,  one  member  of  the  firm  is 
poisoned  with  nicotine  in  a  cocktail. 
Somebody  fires  a  shot  at  Parry  him- 
self as  lie  leaves  home  next  day.  And 
every  geyser  begins  boomingly  lo 
erupt. 

Edward  Parry  and  his  wi fe  are  por- 
trayed with  sympathy,  but  without 
propaganda  or  hysterics.  Detection  is 


in  the  capable  hands  of  John  Putnai 
Thatcher,  Senior  Vice  President  o 
the  Sloan  Guaranty  Trust.  As  troubl 
rolls  toward  catastrophe,  under  chap 
ter  headings  of  lines  from  familia 
hymns,  it  seems  a  bad  situation  can'f 
possibly  get  worse.  But  worse  it  doei 
grow  with  every  eruption,  including 
near-riot  at  Lincoln  Center  and  a  pre 
test  march  to  Wall  Street.  There,  o: 
the  sacred  Floor  itself,  the  banker 
detective  snares  a  murderer  who? 
real  motive  has  never  been  what  i 
seemed;  fair  play  is  vindicated  a\ 
last;  and  we  can  go  rejoicing,  bring 
ing  in  the  sheaves. 

Despite  a  title  derived  from  Englisl 
verse,  despite  roots  stretching  fa 
across  Europe,  in  action  and  motiva 
tion  .lames  Cross's  To  Hell  for  Half 
a-Crown  (Random  House,  ,$.'!. 95)  i 
as  American  as  the  New  Englani 
manufacturing  town  where  the  ac 
tion  begins.  Steve  Bowman,  forme 
Intelligence  agent,  is  hired  by  a  bad 
tempered  Puritan  tycoon  to  go  ii 
search  of  the  tycoon's  heir,  a  youngei 
son  missing  for  nearly  thirty  years 
or,  failing  that,  to  seek  out  a  conjee 
tural  grandson.  Though  the  tycoon's 
free-wheeling  granddaughter  fall.1 
into  Steve's  arms  without  delay,  some; 
one  has  determined  he  shall  nevei 
carry  out  his  mission;  he  is  badlj 
beaten  up  by  thugs  as  soon  as  he  ac- 
cepts it.  Violence  stalks  Steve  Bow- 
man  from  Bradford  Palls  to  Paris, 
destroying  another  free-wheeling  girl 


Mr.  Carr,  who  selects  and  rerieict 
ten  top  mysteries  for  "Harper's" 
every  year,  is  a  Datable  author  of 
them  himself.  Ifis  latest  is  "Panic  in 
Pox  C" 
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I  id  on  the  Riviera.  The  same  vio- 
|>  pursues  him  to  Germany,  over- 
I  s  him  again  when  he  has  flown 
:  to  Washington  with  the  tycoon's 
idson  in  tow,  and  blasts  from  all 
ctions  at  a  New  England  climax 
iistibly  suggesting  Fall  River  in 
days  of  Lizzie  Borden.  Here  is 
ight  mystery  with  the  headlong 
i  of  a  thriller,  strongly  written 

highly  recommended, 
ace  of  a  different  sort  quivers 
ugh  The  Traces  of  Merrilee,  by 
bert  Brean  (Morrow,  $3.95), 
se  theme  is  mental  persecution 
its  background  S.S.  Mont  mart  n\ 
est  and  most  popular  luxury  liner 
he  Compagnie  Generate  Transat- 
ique.  Just  before  the  ship  leaves 
/  York  Merrilee  Moore,  film  star 

sex-bomb,  slips  aboard  in  dis- 
;e.  "Deac"  Deacon,  the  engaging 
jazine  writer  we  have  met  before, 
been  offered  a  suite  for  himself 

three  friends  if  he  will  keep  an 
on  this  unexpectedly  sympathetic 
pour  girl.  And  it  takes  some  doing, 
•rilee  Moore  is  hounded  and 
nted :  possibly  by  extrasensory 
:eption,  certainly  by  some  human 
incy  as  malignant  as  it  is  implac- 
?.  There  are  two  corpses,  one  with 
reen  face;  Merrilee  herself  seems 
lave  disappeared  into  thin  air  be- 
i  Deac  interprets  evidence  pro- 
ed  by  a  stray  cat,  a  couple  of  cable- 
ms,  and  a  reference  in  Who's  Who. 
.  Brean,  an  old  pro  with  all  the 
:ks,  is  at  the  very  top  of  his  form. 

afore  beginning  The  King  of  the 
iny  Country,  by  Nicolas  Freeling'1' 
arper  &  Row,  $4.50 ) ,  you  should  be 
rned  what  not  to  expect  in  this  or 
'  book  by  the  same  author.  Don't 
•ect  surprise  endings;  never  antici- 
e  (or  hope  for)  the  stroke  of  in- 
mity  that  will  yank  the  rug  from 
ier  you.  Mr.  Freeling  seems  to  con- 
fer himself  above  that  sort  of  thing ; 
tries  hard  to  write  crime  fiction 
ich  will  sound  as  little  as  possible 
i  crime  fiction,  despite  fireworks  all 
s  way.  Never  mind !  You  must  not 
>s  his  detective,  Inspector  Van  der 
lk  of  Amsterdam. 

Steady-going,  as  down-to-earth  as 
.igret,  Van  der  Valk  rather  angrily 
Is  himself  a  slow  Dutchman.  But 

It  won  the  Mystery  Writers  of  Amer- 
Edgar  Award  as  the  "Best  Mystery 
1966." 
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he  is  one  hell  of  a  good  fellow.  And 
he  has  a  touch  of  romantic  imagina- 
tion which  can  send  him  soaring  out- 
side channels— or  off  the  rails.  Di- 
rected by  Big  Money  interests  behind 
his  own  police  department,  he  sets 
out  to  find  an  elusive  millionaire 
named  Marschal.  Marschal,  himself  a 
romantic  with  many  bank  accounts  in 
the  names  of  Napoleon's  marshals, 
has  committed  no  crime  and  is  in  no 
trouble;  he  has  simply  disappeared. 
Why? 

Van  der  Valk  traces  him  to  Cologne, 
where  the  millionaire,  picking  up  a 
seventeen-year-old  German  girl  of 
little  sophistication  but  much  sex  ap- 
peal, has  whisked  her  off  to  Innsbruck 
for  the  skiing.  From  Innsbruck  the 
chase  whips  into  France,  to  double 
tragedy  at  a  village  in  the  Vosges,  to 
Biarritz,  to  a  rifle  shot  down  a  hill  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  to  the  sui- 
cide that  ends  it.  If  you  don't  mind  a 
mystery  which  is  a  mystery  mainly 
because  the  detective  can  get  no  in- 
formation from  anybody,  you  will 
enjoy  meeting  Van  der  Valk,  you  will 
enjoy  a  vivid,  colorful  style,  and  you 
will  enjoy  every  page  of  the  book. 

The  Legacy  Lenders,  by  Harold  Q. 
Masur  (Random  House,  $3.95 ),  offers 
classic  detection  of  the  best  pattern, 
as  intricate  as  it  is  exciting,  with 
everyday  human  characters  and  all 
the  cards  face  up.  Our  old  friend 
Attorney  Scott  Jordan,  driving  on  an 
errand  of  friendship  through  tangled 
traffic  in  the  rain,  has  his  Buick 
rammed  by  another  car  containing  a 
woman  messily  murdered.  From  that 
moment  we  are  enmeshed  in  night- 
mare, distorting  many  lives  and  hur- 
tling past  more  than  one  devious  plot, 
until  the  disclosure  of  a  central  decep- 
tion so  nearly  foolproof  that  the  most 
experienced  reader  may  have  been 
stumped.  Mr.  Masur,  another  old  pro 
who  writes  as  admirably  as  he  con- 
structs, has  really  surpassed  himself 
here. 

Don't  let  the  next  title  put  you  off. 
John  Godey's  A  Thrill  a  Minute  with 
Jack  Albany  ( Simon  &  Schuster, 
$3.95)  deserves  your  attention  as  a 
gangster  melodrama  spoof :  fast, 
funny,  outrageous,  at  times  weirdly 
credible.  The  protagonist,  Jack  Al- 
bany, is  an  amiable  young  actor 
whose  sinister-looking  face  wins  him 
bit  parts  in  gangster  melodramas  for 
stage  and  screen.  The  first  chapter  is 
scarcely  under  way  before  he  walks 
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slap  into  a  real  cop-killing  in  New 
York's  West  Forties.  Mistaken  by  the 
mob  for  Ace  Williams,  a  West  Coast 
torpedo  they  have  imported  for  spe- 
cial work  in  Manhattan,  he  must  play 
the  part  of  Ace  Williams  if  it  kills 
him,  as  it  probably  will. 

We  have  much  more  than  this  to 
sweeten  the  masquerade.  We  have  a 
heroine  who  dissembles  her  love  for 
Jack  by  kicking  him  below  the  belt  at 
their  first  meeting.  We  have  a  mobster 
boss,  Joe  Smooth,  with  truly  Napo- 
leonic ideas.  "I  began,"  he  says 
proudly,  "exactly  like  Al  Capone— 
towel  boy  in  a  whorehouse."  And  now 
Joe  Smooth  is  ready  for  a  caper  which 
must  ring  through  history.  They  will 
put  the  snatch  on  the  Mayor  of  New 
York,  no  less,  for  a  ransom  of  ten  mil- 
lion bucks.  Though  our  hero  may  be 
anything  but  heroic,  his  sheer  passion 
for  acting  sustains  him  through  di- 
saster after  disaster:  when  the  real 
Ace  Williams  turns  up,  when  Jack  is 
nakedly  (sic)  pursued  by  the  boss's 
philandering  wife,  when  mayhem  ex- 
plodes from  Joe  Smooth's  country  es- 
tate to  the  payoff  at  Grade  Mansion. 
Despite  that  unfortunate  title,  you 
may  depend  on  its  promise. 

A.nd  now  for  espionage.  In  a  field  ac 
present  crowded  with  British  agents 
of  every  variety,  A  Very  Private  In- 
trigue, by  Leo  Rosten  (Atheneum. 
$5.95),  refreshingly  presents  home- 
based  cloak-and-dagger  which  for  ex- 
pertise, polish,  and  sensationalism  can 
challenge  or  surpass  the  best  imports 
from  Paternoster  Row.  Peter  Hazlett 
Galton,  a  highly  literate  unofficial 
agent  with  friends  in  Washington,  is 
off  to  Istanbul  for  some  sharp  under- 
cover maneuvering  before  his  dash 
across  the  Black  Sea  to  Russia.  From 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  he  must  pluck 
out  two  scientists  and  the  ladylove  he 
has  lost  years  before.  He  must  do  this 
against  the  craft  of  gross,  vicious 
Sulenkian,  fake  parson  and  fake 
everything;  of  the  homicidal  hysteric 
called  Osman  Dabbutoi ;  of  a  sensa- 
tional surprise  villain  whose  emer- 
gence at  the  finale  has  been  carefully 
clued  all  the  way.  You  will  find  high 
old  times  beside  the  Golden  Horn ;  you 
will  find  color,  atmosphere,  and  gun- 
play in  plenty.  Don't  miss  it. 

Ross  Thomas's  The  Cold  War  Swap 
(Morrow,  $3.95)  is  another  home- 
based  adventure  with  a  Sunday 
punch.  Mac  McCorkle,  sardonic  but 
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sympathetic  part-owner  of  a  bar- 
'  tan  rant  outside  Bonn  in  West 
ermany,  has  been  drawn  into  in- 
trigue against  his  will.  And  very  dirty 
intrigue  it  proves  to  be.  Mac's  friend 
and  business  partner,  Mike  Padillo, 
himself  an  American  secret  agent 
under  pressure  of  blackmail  by  fed- 
eral authorities  over  a  matter  of 
doubtful  citizenship,  has  gone  on  a 
mission  into  East  Germany;  can  he 
manage  to  return?  When  Moscow 
offers  to  exchange  two  American  de- 
fectors for  one  bona  fide  Yankee  spy, 
that  same  Mike  Padillo,  the  secret 
deal  is  made.  Venturing  beyond  the 
Berlin  Wall  to  help  his  friend,  Mac 
McCorkle  shoulders  through  an  in- 
ferno of  murder  and  treachery  which 
gives  him  no  release  even  when  he  has 
emerged  on  the  right  side  of  the  Wall. 
There  must  be  more  international 
shell  games  from  Mr.  Thomas;  few 
newcomers  have  made  a  debut  of  such 
distinction  and  skill. 

In  The  9th  Directive,  by  Adam  Hall 
(Simon  &  Schuster,  $4.95),  we  are 
back  on  the  familiar  ground  of  Brit- 
ish Intelligence,  with  Whitehall  seven 

Final  Solution 

by  David  Caute 

Treblinka,  by  Jean-Francois  Steiner. 
Simon  &  Schuster.  $5.95. 

The  true  greatness  of  the  Jews, 
wrote  Jean-Paul  Sartre  in  1911,  is 
their  mildness,  their  obstinate  sweet- 
ness in  the  face  of  brutal  persecution, 
their  faith  in  justice  and  reason  when 
confronted  by  blind  hatred.  This 
ethic  of  nonresistance  was  molded  as 
much  by  pragmatism  as  by  theology; 
it  was  an  ethic  of  survival.  But  when 
it  became  obvious  that  the  Nazis  in- 
tended to  carry  the  pogrom  to  its  logi- 
cal conclusion,  to  total  extermination, 
Jewish  passivity  assumed  a  suicidal 
quality.  One  recalls  the  (perhaps) 
apocryphal  story  of  the  two  Jews  who 
faced  a  firing  squad.  One  Jew  de- 
manded loudly  that  a  scarf  be  tied 
across  his  eyes;  his  companion  began 
to  t  remble.  "Ssn !"  he  whispered, 
"don't  make  trouble !" 

Events  since  World  War  II  may 


thousand  miles  away.  Quiller,  the 
damn-your-eyes  loner  of  The  Quiller 
Memorandum,  turns  up  in  Bangkok 
for  his  most  explosive  assignment.  A 
Royal  Person  (never  named,  but 
clearly  Prince  Philip)  will  visit  Thai- 
land on  a  good-will  tour  of  the  East. 
Security  fears  assassination,  which 
has  been  threatened.  The  true  plot, 
though  not  assassination,  is  a  design 
fully  as  ominous.  Caught  off  guard 
when  they  spring  the  trap,  'Quiller 
must  alter  his  tactics  at  once.  It  is 
rough  going  through  the  underworld, 
amid  opium  fumes  and  tlying  bullets, 
until— with  the  assistance  of  a  girl 
from  the  British  Embassy;  sex  has 
slipped  in  too— Quiller  frustrates  the 
enemy  in  another  triumph  for  him- 
self and  another  ringing  bull's-eye  for 
Adam  Hall.  The  Empire  may  no 
longer  exist,  more's  the  pity.  Men 
like  Quiller  do  still  very  much  exist. 
"You  may  take  to  the  wings  of  the 
morning,  and  Hop  round  the  earth  till 
you're  dead;  but  you  won't  get  away 
from  the  tune  that  they  play  to  the 
bloomin'  old  rag  over'ead." 
Let  it  be  so;  we're  all  content. 


tempt  us  to  contrast  the  behavior  of 
the  European  Jews  with  the  national 
liberation  movements,  the  armed  re- 
bellions, of  the  colonized  populations 
of  Africa  and  Asia.  But  the  parallel 
is  too  facile.  A  revolutionary  ideology 
demands  some  sense  of  national  his- 
tory and  national  idsntity.  For  the 
Jews,  history  had  stopped  two  thou- 
sand years  ago;  as  Germans,  French- 
men, Poles,  and  Lithuanians  who 
were  neither  completely  integrated  in 
nor  completely  alienated  from  their 
own  national  communities,  they  could 
discover  no  frameworK  for  solidarity 
and  resistance  except  Zionism.  Alge- 
rians and  Vietnamese  have  been  able 
to  regroup  and  organize  their  forces 
in  mountains  and  jungles;  the  Nazis 
surrounded  the  ghetto-,  and  trans- 
formed Israel  into  an  unattainable 
dream. 

The  predicament  of  the  East  Euro- 
pean Jews  emerges  powerfully  from 


Jean-Francois  Steiner's  book,  Ti  j 
linka.  In  the  spring  of  1942,  the  C|  j 
mans  decided  to  build  an  extermii  j 
tion  camp  for  the  Jews  of  Warsawi  i 
a  damp,  sandy  plain  situated  on  \ 
Siedlec-Malkinia  railway.  Althoi 
Treblinka  is  the  story  of  hell  on  ea  ■ 
of  man's  ultimate  inhumanity  to  nm 
very  little  has  been  known  about  it 
camp. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  tj 
The  corpses  of  the  victims  were  :K 
tematieally  burned,  on  the  orders* 
Himmler.  In  fact,  the  technicians" 
first  experienced  frustrating  failu 
in   performing  this  task   until  J 
arrival  of  an  expert  in  eremat 
Hubert    Floss.    It    was    Floss  ij 
proudly  demonstrated  that  old  corft 
burned  better  than  new,  the  fat  t, 
ter  than  the  thin,  women  better  t,j 
men.  A  judicious  stacking  of  bod, 
together  with  the  discreet  applicat, 
of  wood  and  gasoline,  resolved  i 
another  of  the  Reich's  troublesc 
problems. 

After  the  final  revolt  of  the  Jew. 
Treblinka  the  camp  was  razed, 
land  plowed,  and  the  documents 
stroyed.  Whereas  the  Commandant 
Auschwitz  was  put  on  trial  at  Nurj 
berg,  the  Commandant  of  Trebliii 
Kurt    Franz,    disappeared  with 
trace.  Of  the  six  hundred  Jews  ^ 
escaped  in  August  1943,  only  f(J 
had  survived  when  the  Red  A: 
arrived  a  year  later.  In  gatheringv 
material,  Steiner  has  made  use  of  j 
testimony  gathered  by  a  Polish  Cu 
of  Inquiry  in  1945  and  by  the  i 
Vashem  Institute  in  Tel  Aviv,  but; 
bulk  of  his  evidence  is  derived  f  j 
interviews  with  the  survivors, 
this  harrowing  task  the  author 
a  personal  motivation ;  he  was  J 
years  old  when  his  father  and  par! 
his  family  were  deported  f rom  Era, 
to  concentration  camps.  They  did 
survive. 

Steiner  has  written  out  of  hoi, 
and  compassion,  yet  his  book  is  alb 
more  remarkable  for  its  lucid  obi 
tivity.  Its  catalogue  of  atroci 
causes  one  to  writhe  and  sweat, 
its  real  value  lies  in  its  constant  ] 
ing  of  questions  and  its  penetral 
of  Jewish  psychology  in  the  face 
racial  extermination.  The  story 


Mr.  Caute,  a  novelist  and  histor 
is  currently  a  visiting  professoi 
the  Sch ircitzcr  l'riKjram  in  the 
nianitirs  at  Nrir  Yurie  Utiircrsit, 
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with  the  dilemma  confronting 
i  mall  Jewish  resistance  groups 
ed  at  Vilna  in  the  winter  of  1941- 
his  dilemma  was  threefold.  The 
ewish  populations   of  Poland, 
lania,  and  the  Ukraine  conceded 
to  the  Nazis  in  the  virulence  of 
anti-Semitism;  only  the  logic  of 
tarian   solutions   was  lacking, 
idly,  the  code  of  nonresistance 
deeply  rooted  in  the  ghettos. 
)  Gens,   the  Jewish   Chief  of 
e  and  the  leader  of  the  Judenrat 
ilna,  pleaded  that  if  he  did  not 
xirate  by  handing  over  a  thou- 
Jews,  the  Germans  would  come 
eize  ten  thousand.  Nonresistance 
ts  religious  as  well  as  its  secular 
nsion.  In  Warsaw  Rabbi  Isaac 
senbaum  declared :  "To  live  is  a 
'jah.  When   they  attacked  our 
[in     Spain],    we  joyously 
ited  the  funeral  pyres  for  the 
ification  of  the  Name.  But  now 
it  is  our  bodies  chey  are  after, 
ime  of  the  sanctification  of  Life 
is."  To  live  was  not  to  resist;  or 
ie  Jews  persisted  in  believing, 
r  illusions  were  cunningly  fos- 
i  by  the  Nazi  technicians  who 
antly  altered  the  rhythm  of  the 
es,  allowing  interludes  of  hope, 
ring  a  ghostly  atmosphere  of 
mality,"  thus  isolating  the  resist- 
eaders. 

the  same  time  the  Nazis  took 
/  precaution  of  secrecy.  The  mil- 
Jews  who  were  exterminated  at 

inka  in  1942-43  arrived  at  the 
)  largely  unaware  of  their  des- 

To  encourage  order  and  pas- 
y,  Kurt  Franz  had  the  receiving 
on  decorated  with  a  false  ticket 
!,  a  false  door  marked  "Station 
:er,"  and  a  false  timetable  an- 
cing  departure  times, 
ice  arrived,  the  Jews  did  not  last 

By  the  time  that  Kurt  Franz 
perfected  his  techniques,  it  took 
forty-five  minutes  from  the  open- 
of  the  cattle  trucks  until  the 
ing  of  the  gas-oven  trapdoors, 
single  morning  24,000  Jews  could 
xterminated.  The  afternoon  was 
n  over  to  the  burial  of  the  bodies, 
extraction  of  gold  teeth,  and  the 
:ing  of  clothing.  To  perform 
3  tasks  one  thousand  Jews  were 
litted  to  survive  in  the  camp  on 
y-to-day  basis.  From  their  ranks 
ng  the  Committee  of  Resistance 
a  determination  to  revolt.  These 
^  lived  without  illusions.  But  the 
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From  the  muezzin's  first  cry  of  "Allaaaahu 
Akbar!"  before  dawn  to  the  last  light  out  at 
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"This  generation  of  young  people 
is  unlike  any  that  has  gone  before." 

The  editors  of  Harper's  Magazine 
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revolt  itself  aborted  several  times, 
and  the  leaders  were  cautious. 

The  heroism  and  comradeship  of 
the  rebels  of  August  1943  were  those 
of  men  who  had  nothing  to  lose.  They 
were  obsessed  by  the  fear  that  Treb- 
linka  would  yield  no  survivors,  no 
witnesses  for  posterity.  The  Commit- 
tee all  sacrificed  their  lives  in  order 
to  help  others  escape.  Certain  individ- 
uals are  remembered :  Rudek,  who 
turned  the  machine  gun  of  an  ar- 
mored car  on  the  guards,  Weiner,  who 
killed  himself  exploding  the  motor 
which  fed  the  gas  chambers,  and 
others. 


Fiction 

My  Brother  Tom,  by  James  Aldridge. 

A  touching  little  story  about  young 
love,  blighted  by,  of  all  things,  a  case 
of  arson.  Set  in  Australia,  just  before 
World  War  II,  it  is  disarmingly 
written,  and  has  an  interesting  point 
to  make  about  the  difference  in  the 
protests  of  youth,  between  there  and 
then,  and  here  and  now. 

Little  Brown,  $4.95 

Eustace  Chisholm  and  the  Works,  by 

James  Purdy. 

A  nightmare  comedy  of  love  and  de- 
sire—all of  it  perverse,  all  of  it 
thwarted,  most  of  it  guilty  and  paid 
for  with  terrible  expiations.  But  for 
all  the  horror  and  anguish  it  contains, 
the  story  remains  a  comedy.  This  is 
because  James  Purdy  writes  like  the 
very  devil.  No  matter  how  often  one's 
jaw  drops  from  stark  terror  or  dis- 
belief, it  is  still  a  pleasure  to  sell  one's 
soul  to  him,  for  the  time  it  takes  to 
read  his  book. 

Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux,  $5.95 

Nort  fiction 

The  War  Years:  1  939- 1 945.  Volume 
Two  of  the  Diaries  and  Letters  of 
Harold  Nieolson. 

This  is  a  unique  historical  docu- 
ment. It  is  a  day-to-day  account  of 
World  War  II,  in  Britain,  by  one  who 
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They  died,  but  the  Commandant  of 
Treblinka,  Kurt  Franz,  did  not  die. 
He  disappeared.  Formerly  a  waiter  in 
Bavaria,  he  epitomized  the  sadistic 
petty-bourgeois  anti-Semite  who  wor- 
shiped Hitler.  He  organized  a  Jewish 
orchestra  in  the  camp  and  delighted 
in  having  men  hacked  to  pieces  with 
shovels.  He  would  set  his  dog  onto  a 
prisoner  with  the  words,  "Look  man, 
that  dog  is  not  working."  This  Febru- 
ary a  person  named  Franz  Starigl  was 
arrested  in  Sao  Paulo.  The  Austrian 
government  has  applied  for  his  extra- 
dition. It  seems  that  the  man  Franz 
Stangl  may  be  the  dog  Kurt  Franz. 


was  not  only  already  a  distinguished 
professional  writer,  but  also  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  at  the  time. 

However,  Mr.  Nicolson  had  to  be 
content  with  rather  an  obscure  post  in 
the  government,  which  was  then  a  dis- 
appointment to  him  ;  but  it  is  .just  this 
that  now  gives  his  book  its  strength— 
for  this  is  not  another  inner-sanctum 
story  of  the  war  by  one  in  the  know, 
but  rather  the  outer-sanctum  story  of 
the  struggle,  by  one  who  was  often 
not  much  better  informed  than  the 
man  in  the  street.  It  was  written  as 
it  happened,  so  one  picture  from  this 
book  is  often  worth  a  thousand  remi- 
niscences. 

For  instance,  to  read  Mr.  Nicolson's 
account  of  being  in  the  House  the  day 
that  Churchill  made  his  "We  shall 
fight  on  the  beaches"  speech,  is  like 
being  there.  Understated  as  the  entry 
is  (and  followed  by  a  letter  from  his 
wife  saying  she  managed  to  miss  the 
broadcast!),  the  effect  of  what  that 
speech  meant  at  that  moment  is  there, 
and  is  still  extraordinary.  Extraordi- 
nary, in  a  differenl  way.  is  to  read 
that,  again  at  the  time,  Churchill's 
speech  after  the  Battle  of  Britain, 
"Never  .  .  .  has  so  much  been  owed  by 
so  many  to  so  few,"  struck  Mr.  Nicol- 
son as  only  "moderate  and  well-bal- 
anced." 

It  is  the  inclusion  of  judgments 
like  this,  plus  all  the  conjectures  about 
things  that  either  didn't  happen,  or 


turned  out  not  to  be  important,  t! 
makes  this  book  like  reliving  th 
years  in  Britain.  All  the  great  turn: 
points  of  the  war  are  there,  of  cour 
but  what  comes  out  even  stronger  j'rj 
the  more  personal  affairs— like  ev  ' 
vignette  of  Churchill  (and  there  jjl 
many,  at  all  phases  of  the  war),  j  i 
Nicolsons'   quest   for   suicide  p 
( "bare  bodkins" )  in  case  of  a  succe 
ful  German  invasion  in  1940,  and  ,; 
actual  suicide  of  their  great  fri( 
Virginia  Woolf  in  1941. 

For  an  American  ear,  the  tone 
the  book  may  often  seem  too  "typic 
ly  British":  Mr.  Nicolson's  lip  is  |' 
most  always  stiff,  and  frightfi 
upper.  But  from  the  moment  when 
writes  to  his  wife,  from  London, 
1940,  "Darling,  how  infections  co 
age  is,"  nobody  who  lived  through  1 
war,  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  V 
be  able  to  put  this  book  down. 

Great  credit,  again,  to  Nicolso 
son,  Nigel,  for  his  exemplary  no 
and  editing.  Book  of  the  Month,  Ju 
Atheneum.  $8 

Moment  in  the  Sun,  by  Robert  a 
Leona  Rienow. 

This  is  a  very  important  book.  V 
a  quiet  but  angry  plea  for  us  all 
realize  in  what  danger  we  could  be' 
this  country.  We've  been  being  t<  ' 
for  some  years  now  that  the  wide-op 
spaces  are  getting  narrower  all  fl 
time,  and  quicker  than  some  of 
might  think.  The  authors  of  this  be 
lay  it  right  on  the  line  that  if  the  rfjl 
in  population  carries  on  at  the  sa:  i 
rate  as  it  is  today,  then  in  the  future 
the  near  future,  not  some  H.  G.  Wf< 
never-never  land— this  country  coi 
be  facing  the  same  dilemma  as  Chi 
today,  i.e.  too  many  people  and  I  I 
enough  food.  Incredible!   It  could 
happen  here!  And  maybe  it  won1 
already  we  are  being  told  elsewhe  I 
that  the  population  explosion  is  dwi  1 
dling  to  a  distant  rumble.  But  it  is  J 
bad  thing  to  be  reminded  that  tlM 
country,  so  accustomed  to  bounta 
surpluses,  may  sometime  soon  have  ' 
struggle  to  be  self-sufficient.  The  b  1 
ance  of  the  nation's  wheat  supply,!  1 
instance,  is  so  delicate  that  one  sevt 
drought  like  the  one  in  Kansas  a  1 
Oklahoma  last  March,  could  serioui 
affect  our  daily  bread  for  years  I 


Mr.  Cook,  pod  and  librettist,  is 
regular  reviewer  in  these  columns. 
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».  And  the  authors  here  are  very 
ous  about  science's  answer  to  the 

problem,  no  matter  how  yummy 
dgae-burgers  are  that  it  proposes 

rn  out. 

the  face  of  such  a  basic  struggle 
is,  for  existence,  the  authors'  con- 
about  the  chopping  down  of  the 
ivoods,    the    monkeying  around 

the  Grand  Canyon,  and  the  di- 
ng  of  water  from  Niagara  Falls 
seem  folksy,  to  say  the  least.  But 
es  seem  to  be  a  macabre  symptom 
;)mething  or  other  that  the  Bald 
e— one  of  the  country's  great 
)ols— may  easily  turn  into  this 
jry's  dodo.  And  that  this  fact  may 
1  rugged  off. 

is  this  shrugging-off  habit  that 
uithors  wish  to  break  us  of.  And 
make  it  very  difficult  to  ignore, 
instance,  the  vicious  circle  sur- 
ding  automobiles,  one  of  our 
ie  prosperity  symbols.  They  point 
dimply,  that  more  cars  mean  more 
c  jams,  which  mean  more  free- 
:,  which  mean  less  country  to 
i  out  to  see  in  the  first  place. 
:t  from  the  fact  that  their  fumes 
i  major  contributor  to  the  air  pol- 
n  that  can  kill  you.  It's  nonsense, 
it's  happening.  Again,  perhaps 
lot  happening  now  quite  as  badly 
was  when  this  book  was  written  : 
mobile  manufacturers  reported  a 
p  drop  in  sales  for  the  first  quar- 
}f  1967.  But  after  reading  this 
and  humane  book,  one  wants  to 
1  with  everybody  to  keep  aware, 
not  regard  these  things  as  part  of 
;  inevitable  black  comedy.  Or  by 
bid  of  this  century,  a  good  laugh 
be  hard  to  find. 

Dial  Press,  $6 

Difficulty  of  Being,  by  Jean 
eau.  Translated  by  Elizabeth 
gge.  Introduction  by  Ned  Rorem. 
♦cteau,  like  the  signature  he  as- 
Jd,  was  a  star.  Like  all  stars,  he 
i  sometimes  appear  monumental- 
illy,  but  the  monument  always 
e.  Early  in  this  book,  written 
\  he  was  recuperating  from  a  long 
ss  in  1947,  he  mentions  that  his 
r  has  always  grown  in  all  diree- 
}."  He  suggests  his  nerves  and 
grow  that  way  too.  His  writing 

certainly  does-but  that  is  the 
t,  and  anyway,  with  a  star  it 
n't  matter— not  when  he  scatters 
t  brilliant  remarks  about  other 
i  like  Satie,  Diaghilev,  Stravin- 


sky, Picasso,  Proust;  and  certainly 
not  when  he  talks  constantly  in  im- 
ages that  enchant  the  eye  and  tease 
the  sense,  and  in  aphorisms  that  as- 
sume the  telegraphy  of  poetry.  How 
Elizabeth  Sprigge,  the  translator,  has 
managed  to  capture  all  this  in  witty 
and  elegant  English,  and  not  become 
a  star  herself,  is  a  mystery.  This  col- 
umn nominates  her  for  the  Best  Sup- 
porting Performance  of  the  Year. 

Coward-McCann,  $5 

The  First  Masochist,  by  James 
Cleugh. 

There  is  something  weirdly  suitable 
in  the  idea  that,  for  all  the  formidable 
literature  there  is  around  today  about 
de  Sade  and  sadism,  there  seems  to  be 
only  this  one  meek  little  book  about 
von  Sacher-Masoch  and  masochism. 
And  a  very  punishable  book  it  is  too, 
with  its  nervous  hedging  about  be- 
tween sober  biography  and  titillating 
romance.  But  "masochism"  has  en- 
tered the  language  and  it  is  not  unin- 
teresting to  glean  at  least  something 
here  about  the  man  who  literally  gave 
his  name  to  this  painful  condition. 

An  interesting  sidelight  (to  an  out- 
sider i  is  to  discover  how  important 
fur  was,  as  a  fetish,  in  the  home  life 
of  the  Masochs— more  significant  than 
any  number  of  whips,  ropes,  or  what 
have  you.  Obviously,  "fun  fur"  really 
meant  something  in  those  days. 

Stein  &  Day,  $6.95 

Particularly  Cats,  by  Doris  Lessing. 

When  asked  if  he  liked  cats,  a  char- 
acter in  a  Pinero  play  says,  "Yes,  I 
like  to  watch  a  cat  occasionally." 
Many  people  are  of  the  opinion  that 
that  is  all  you  can  do  with  a  cat— just 
watch  it— while  others  go  to  the  far 
extreme  of  letting  themselves  be  ruled 
by  Tibs  or  Puss-Puss  to  an  almost 
Egyptian  extent.  Miss  Lessing's  slim 
volume  puts  her  properly  between  the 
two :  she  loves  to  watch  her  cats,  but 
also  loves  their  always  fascinating 
ability  to  drop  domestic  coziness  and 
revert  to  some  feral  instinct,  at  the 
drop  of  a  brick.  This  is  mainly  the 
story  of  life  with  her  own  two,  fairly 
average  cats,  and  she  tells  it  straight 
and  simple,  with  none  of  that  anthro- 
pomorphic badinage  that  makes  one 
long  to  throw  cans  of  tuna  at  some 
people.  A  delightful  and  remarkable 
bonne  bouche  from  this  often  redoubt- 
able writer. 

Simon  &  Schuster,  $3.50  [  ] 


The  new 
novel  bv 


PHILIP  ROTH 

Author  of  Goodbye 
Columbus,  winner  of  the 
1960  National  Book 
Award,  and  Letting  Go 

WHEN 


A  new  departure  for  Philip 
Roth,  who  has  now  written 
the  peculiarly  American 
story  of  a  Midwestern  -nl 
wild  with  self-righteousness 
and  moral  rectitude  ...  a 
voting  woman  driven  to 
make  men  do  their  duty  by 
their  wives  and  children, 
and  who  in  the  end  destroys 
the  men,  the  children,  and 

herself. 

Inanovclatonccb./anc 

and  recognizable,  serious 
and  satiric,  Mr.  Roth  has 
created  one  of  those  impla- 
cable American  moralists 
whose  "goodness"  is  a  terri- 
ble disease. 


A  Literary  Guild  selection 
$5.95,  now  at  your  bookstore 
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Performing  Arts  by  Robert  Kotlowitz 


IF  YOU  MUST  BUILD 
A  CULTURAL  CENTER 

Guidelines  and  (/round  rules  derived  in  part  from, 
Nete  York's  experience  with  Lincoln,  Center. 


Lincoln  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  opened  nearly  five  years  ago. 
This  season,  all  of  its  four  theaters 
were  at  last  in  simultaneous  opera- 
tion. So  was  the  Library  and  Museum 
of  the  Performing  Arts,  which  struc- 
turally joins  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  to  the  Repertory  Theater;  and 
almost  completed,  or  still  building, 
were  the  ugly  Guggenheim  band  shell, 
nearly  lost  to  sight  on  the  Center's 
southwest  corner,  and  the  Juilliard 
School,  just  to  I  he  north. 

It  is  no  easier  now  than  it  was  five 
years  ago  to  think  about  Lincoln 
Center  with  any  coherence,  so  ir- 
relevant are  its  constituent  parts  to 
each  other.  The  Metropolitan  Opera, 
as  a  museum  displaying  mainly  nine- 
teenth-century valuables,  exists  in 
splendid  isolal  ion  across  t  he  way  from 
the  New  York  City  Ballet,  most  of 
whose  repertoire  has  been  created 
within  the  pas1  twenty  years,  while 
the  Repertory  Theater,  like  an  ado- 
lescent with  a  terrible  case  of  welt- 
schmerz,  continues  to  struggle  to  find 
a  personality  and  a  definition  of  its 
own.  The  Center's  only  unity  lies  in  its 
physical  layout  :  a  grouping  on  four- 
teen acres  of  various  buildings,  each 
of  which  was  designed  in  a  more  or 
less  varying  style  by  a  differenl  archi- 
tect. 

A  considerable  number  of  official 
communiques  have  emerged  from 
Lincoln  Center  since  ground  was 
broken  for  Philharmonic  Hall  in  195!). 
President  Eisenhower,  who  wielded 
the   first    shovel   on   that  occasion, 

Harper's  Mat/n  ine,  July  1!)H7 


stated  then  that  it  would  be  "a  mighty 
influence  for  peace  and  understand- 
ing." The  Center's  administrative 
head,  William  Schuman,  told  us  that 
this  new  cultural  complex  was  "an 
idea,"  adding  that  it  would  give  "bold 
and  concrete  expression  to  confidence 
in  man's  survival." 

These  are  worthy  notions  and  high 
hopes,  but  in  terms  of  the  perform- 
ing arts  and  Lincoln  Center  they  have 
little  relationship  to  real  life.  At  its 
best,  the  Center  is  a  midway  run  as 
though  it  were  part  of  a  World's  Fair 
-its  unavoidable  destiny,  perhaps,  as 
a  Cultural  Center  and  not  without 
either  dignity  or  elegance.  But  dig- 
nity and  elegance  aside,  nothing  that 
has  appeared  on  its  several  stages 
would  have  been  lost  to  New  York 
or  the  world  had  Lincoln  Center  never 
been  built,  nor  has  it  provided  more 
than  the  slightest  seminal  influence 
in  any  creative  area  in  the  theater. 

It  is  precisely  as  a  midway  that 
Lincoln  Center  seems  to  have  mean- 
ing for  many  of  the  thousands  of 
tourists  who  annually  visit  its  build- 
ings. The  members  of  a  guided  tour 
that  I  recently  accompanied  on  its 
rounds  could  come  up  with  only  two 
questions  for  its  leader  in  the  hour 
or  so  they  spent  together.  Why,  one 
gentleman  wanted  to  know,  were  so 
many  lockers  installed  in  the  rear  of 
the  Vivian  Beaumont  Theater,  where 
the  Repertory  Theater  Company 
makes  its  home?  (For  a  twenty-five- 
cent  fee,  it  turned  out,  you  can  check 
your  coat  in  one  for  the  duration  of 


NADKI.MAN'S  MARBLE  NUDES  IN  THE  NEW  Y 
STATE  THEATER. 

PHOTOGRAPH    COURTESY    OF    LINCOLN  CE> 
FOR     THE     PERFORMING     ARTS,     INC. — BY 
SEKATING 


a  performance.)  The  second  quest:, 
concerned  Richard  Lippold's  scu 
ture,  "Orpheus  and  Apollo,"  wht 
thin  metal  slabs  hang  threatenia 
from  the  ceiling  of  Philharmo. 
Hall's  lobby,  nine  stories  high.  W. 
had  the  job  of  cleaning  it,  seve 
ladies  wanted  to  know;  and  since 
seemed  surprisingly  dusty  at  the  r 
ment,  one  added,  when  was  the  n|J 
cleaning  due  ? 

There  was  not  a  word  from 
group  about  what  might  be  going 
in  the  theaters  at  Lincoln  Cent 
Perhaps  the  members  fell  that  tl 
need  a  special  vocabulary  to  talk  ab< 
the  performing  arts.  (There  has  b( 
enough  rhetoric  on  the  subject  to  1 
our  lifetimes  and  it  has  apparen 
intimidated  many  people,  if  it  has 
totally  paralyzed  their  critical  sens 
It  also  seemed  clear  that  the  membj 
of  this  touring  group— they  came  fr 
Ohio,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  Bro 
lyn,  among  other  places- felt  not  at 
challenged  by  the  inner  life  of  a  CO 
plex  like  Lincoln  Center,  and  nev 
in  fact,  gave  it  a  thought.  It  was  1 
external  questions— the  statistics  a 
odd  notions— that  concerned  the 
how  many  spotlights  were  set  in  1 
ceiling  of  the  Vivian  Beaumont  T' 
ater  (there  turned  out  to  be  five  hi 


Mr.  Kotlowitz  began  contributing 
"Harper's"  in  October  1959,  n 
"Mr.  Balanchine  Builds  a  Ballet." 
is  the  magazine's  new  managing  e 
for.  (Sec  "Tin  Editor's  Easy  Cliai 
page  2h.) 


id,  all  of  them  operated  by  com- 
ter),  the  kind  of  fabric  used  for  a 
-tain,  the  closed  circuit  TV  sets  in 
the  lobbies,  the  cleanliness  of  the 
shrooms.  Probably  this  is  a  penna- 
nt situation.  We  do  indeed  have  a 
■ger  audience  than  ever  before  in 
.8  country  for  the  performing  arts, 
t  the  ratio  of  knowing  to  unknow- 
%,  caring  to  uncaring,  involved  to 
involved,  remains  the  same;  and 
•  guess  is  that  it  always  will. 
A  nearly  orgiastic  manifestation  of 
3  midway  state  of  mind  at  Lincoln 
inter  is  Festival  '67,  which  opened 
mid-June  and  will  run  through  the 
1  of  July.  Here  are  some  of  the 
ents  of  Festival  '67;  they  make  a 
ig  list :  ten  performances  by  the 
stropolitan  Opera,  ten  by  the  Ham- 
rg  State  Opera,  in  from  West  Ger- 
tny  for  its  American  debut,  five  by 
i  New  York  Philharmonic-  under 
idre  Kostelanetz,  and  eight  under 
regular  leader,  Leonard  Bernstein, 
ihudi  Menuhin  is  bringing  over  the 
th  Festival  Orchestra  and  Chamber 
Isemble    from    England;  Ernest 
Isermet  will  conduct  L'Orchestre 
la  Suisse  Romande.  At  the  same 
pe,  S.  Hurok  will  import  hundreds 
Russian  musicians  and  dancers  for 
all-star  program,  and  a  revival  of 
vth  Pacific  will  go  on  under  the 
pervision  of  its  composer,  Richard 


PERFORMING  ARTS 

Rodgers,  who  also  heads  the  Lincoln 
Center  Music  Theater.  Various  solo- 
ists will  offer  recitals,  Alexander  H. 
Cohen  will  present  Peter  Ustinov's 
new  play,  The  Unknoirn  Soldier  and 
His  Wife,  and  poetry  readings  will 
take  place  at  the  92nd  Street  YMHA, 
which  is  two  miles  from  Lincoln  ('en- 
ter. Downtown,  a  Czech  Film  Festival 
will  be  shown  at  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art. 

The  92nd  Street  Y?  Museum  of 
Modern  Art?  Alexander  H.  Cohen? 
What,  you  may  well  ask,  do  these  cul- 
tural "objects"  have  to  do  with  Lin- 
coln Center?  The  answer  is  nothing, 
or  nothing  real  beyond  their  promo- 
tional value  in  exploiting  Festival  '<i7. 
If  it  is  a  Festival  hit,  Mr.  Cohen's  pro- 
duction of  the  Ustinov  play  will  un- 
doubtedly move  downtown  to  more 
permanent  commercial  quarters, 
where  its  backers  can  enjoy  both  the 
profits  and  the  cachet  of  a  Lincoln 
Center  premiere.  Meanwhile,  Lincoln 
Center  will  be  able  to  say  that  you 
could  have  seen  it  first  in  their  the- 
ater. If  it  fails,  it  will  go  into  that 
garbage  pail  reserved  for  fashionable 
lost  "experiments."  Either  way,  it's 
small  beer. 

In  fact,  Festival  '67  seems  to  have 
been  planned  as  an  arbitrary  com- 
bination of  attractions  intended  to 
sell  seats  at  the  height  of  the  tourist 
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season.  In  purely  artistic  terms,  the 
visit  by  the  Hamburg  State  Opera  is 
its  only  important  event,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  two-week  show- 
ing of  Czech  films.  As  welcome  as  the 
Bath  Orchestra  and  L'Orchestre  de 
la  Suisse  Romande  are,  they  bring  no 
surprises.  Neither  does  Andre  Koste- 
lanetz nor  South  Pacific,  which  has 
already  been  performed  more  than 
two  thousand  times  in  New  York  City 
alone.  Can  members  of  the  audience 
be  faulted  for  wondering  when 
Lincoln  Center  ceased  its  existence 
as  an  Idea  and  an  Influence  for  World 
Peace  and  became  that  common  Show 
Biz  phenomenon,  a  Promotion  Par- 
lay? 

If  there  seem  to  be  implicit  warn- 
ings in  these  remarks  to  cultural  cen- 
ters now  being  planned  elsewhere, 
there  are  still  others— perhaps  more 
serious-that  can  be  sounded.  I  shall 
start  with  the  one  that  is  most  com- 
mon (and  least  heeded).  If  you  must 
build  a  cult  ural  center  in  your  city  .  .  . 

One—  Be  sure  that  you  have 
something  to  go  into  it.  Washington's 
ambitious  Kennedy  ('enter,  for  ex- 
ample, is  almost  ready  to  take  physi- 
cal shape,  yet  it  is  still  without  a 
single  resident  company  or  even  a 
director.  The  city  itself  already  has 
a  resident  ballet  company— the  Na- 
tional—as well  as  a  nationally  recog- 


"I  thought  the  montage  that  built  the  stabbing  scene  lacked  rhythm,  and 
the  long  pan  shot  to  the  victim's  throat  ivas  too  tricky,  but  the  dismember- 
ment sequence  was  a  cinematic  tour  de  fot  >  - ." 
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nized  theater— the  Arena— but  appar- 
ently neither  is  being  considered  for 
the  Kennedy  Center.  Several  ques- 
tions arise:  With  one  ballet  company 
now  struggling  for  a  precarious  life, 
can  Washington  support  a  second? 
Where  will  the  audience  come  from? 
With  an  opera  house  at  the  heart  of 
Kennedy  Center,  where  will  a  ready- 
made  opera  company  come  from?  And 
if  not  a  ready-made  company,  the 
money  to  launch  a  new  one? 

If  you  plan  to  do  without  resident 
companies,  remember  that  Sol  Hurok 
can  book  only  a  certain  number  of 
attractions,  and  so  can  other  manage- 
ments, to  keep  your  stages  filled.  One 
possible  solution  to  the  problem  is  the 
work  of  a  handful  of  rising  young 
impresarios  who  are  becoming  more 
and  more  inventive  in  putting  to- 
gether unusual  programs.  Among 
them  is  Jay  Hoffman,  who  sensitively 
exploited  the  Baroque  music  revival 
in  a  series  of  imaginative  low-priced 
programs  at  Lincoln  Center,  some  of 
which  started  at  midnight. 

Two—  It  would  be  wise  to  re- 
member that  it  will  mainly  serve  the 
financially  elite.  Few  poor  people  will 
come,  because  the  price  range  for 
seats  will  quite  literally  be  stagger- 
ing. They  will  have  to  be;  running  ex- 
penses will  turn  out  to  be  at  least  25 
per  cent  greater  than  your  original 
estimate.  Lincoln  Center  itself  has  a 
payroll  of  more  than  three  hundred 
people,  none  of  whom  works  directly 
for  the  Met,  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic, the  Repertory  Theater,  or  the 
New  York  City  Opera  or  Ballet. 

Three—  Give  films  (and  other 
poparts  of  t he  day  )  equal  prominence, 
if  not  more,  with  the  other  perform- 
ing arts.  This  will  assure  your  center 
that  young  people  will  attend  its  per- 
formances. When  1  he  New  York  Film 
Festival  plays  its  two  weeks  each  fall 
at  Lincoln  Center,  an  entirely  new 
audience,  never  seen  on  the  premises 
at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  is  in 
attendance.  Once  the  Festival  is  over, 
it  vanishes.  Aware  of  this  at  last, 
Lincoln  ('enter  is  now  planning  to 
expand  film  act ivities. 

Four—  Reconsider. 

Lincoln  Center  works  because  it  is 
in  New  York;  the  world  is  its  oyster. 
It  is  now  a  vast,  immovable  fact  of 
the  city's  life,  built  solidly  of  traver- 
tine, with  fountains,  and  inviting 
open  spaces.  The  theaters  are  becom- 
ing familiar  in  outline  and  the  audi- 
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ence  is  beginning  to  feel  at  home. 
Certainly,  its  comfort  has  been  cared 
for.  There  is  hardly  a  lobby  area  in 
which  you  could  not  stand  freely  with 
arms  out-stretched  during  intermis- 
sion if  you  wanted.  The  promenade 
(loor  in  Philip  Johnson's  New  York 
State  Theater  is  a  perfect  environ- 
ment for  audience  watching,  for  mill- 
ing around  without  a  crush,  for  plain 
walking.  A  long,  curved  bar  lines  one 
wall;  huge  white  marble  statues  by 
Elie  Nadelman  of  nudes  and  circus 
ladies  tower  over  each  end  of  the  floor. 
Overhead,  the  ceiling  is  covered  with 
gold  leaf  while  the  handrails  that  line 
the  upper  lobbies  and  stairways  over- 
looking the  promenade  are  of  bronze 
filigree.  Downstairs,  in  the  lobbies 
that  flank  the  orchestra  section,  the 
walls  are  carpeted,  sound  is  muted, 
and  the  lighting  relaxed;  a  perfect 
complement  to  the  promenade  floor 
upstairs.  The  theater's  only  serious 
mistake  is  the  famous  missing  center 
aisle;  it's  a  long  climb  over  many 
resistant  bodies  into  the  center  of  the 
orchestra  rows  and  once  there  you're 
likely  to  stay  put  for  intermission. 

Philharmonic  Hall  offers  less  char- 
acter and  consistency.  It  too  has  a 
certain  airiness  in  its  lobby  areas  but 
the  auditorium  is  shaped  like  a  coffin 
and  the  entire  ground-floor  level  is 
a  confused  jumble  of  box-office  win- 
dows, corridors,  restaurants,  and  gift 
shops.  The  Met  remains  a  clumsy 
elephant,  a  calamity  in  decorative 
terms  that  does  not  improve  with  age; 
it  looks  best  from  any  point  on  Broad- 
way or  the  Center's  plaza,  from  which 
you  can  see  clearly  the  two  huge 
Chagall  paintings  that  hang  in  its 
lobby.  The  architectural  winner  at 
Lincoln  Center  is  the  Vivian  Beau- 
mont Theater,  serene,  cool,  symmetri- 
cal, clean,  elegant,  and  easily  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  structures  in  New- 
York  City.  It  was  designed  by 
Saarinen  and  its  only  flaw  (outside  of 
the  functional  mishap  that  the  the- 
ater's determinedly  outthrust  stage 
has  become)  can  hardly  be  blamed  on 
him:  the  vast  south  lobby  window 
looks  straight  into  the  kitchen  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

The  hidden  jewel  of  Lincoln  Center 
is  the  little-publicized  and  much-used 
Library  and  Museum  of  Performing 
Arts.  This  valuable  and  appetizing 
enterprise  is  tucked  away  between  the 
Vivian  Beaumont  Theater  and  the 


Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  what 
amounts  to  a  wide  corridor;  it  has  no 
architectural  identity  of  its  own,  since 
the  rest  of  it  is  wrapped  around  the 
back  of  the  Beaumont  and  above  it, 
The  Library  and  Museum  provides 
many  services,  but  its  heart,  not  unex- 
pectedly, is  books.  You  can  shop  then 
(for  books,  shopping  bags,  postcards!' 
bookmarks,  posters,  records,  matches 
toys,  and  prints )  ;  see  an  imaginative 
movie  on  twenty-one  tiny  screen! 
about  the  Performing  Arts ;  or  do  re 
search  on  theater,  music,  dance,  anc 
even  recorded  sound. 

Small,  vivid  exhibits  are  spottec 
around  the  various  floors.  A  recen 
one  was  entirely  turned  over  to  tho 
question  of  what  certain  performer 
wore  on  their  heads  in  their  mosj 
famous  roles.  There  were,  amonj' 
others,  Katharine  Cornell  as  Eliza 
beth  Barrett  (ruby  bonnet),  Laurit: 
Melchior  as  Tristan  (a  winged  th 
helmet),  Gypsy  Rose  Lee  as  hersel 
(a  black  velvet  picture  hat  two  an<; 
a  half  feet  in  diameter),  Zero  Moste 
as  a  Roman  slave  (yellow  terry-clotl 
wreath),  and  a  Ziegfeld  Girl  in  th 
Follies  of  1908  ( a  papier-  mache  oceaii 
liner  with  two  masts  and  sixty-fou' 
portholes ) . 

Upstairs  an  elaborate  exhibit  calls 
"Opera  from  Score  to  Stage"  was  o;j 
display.  This  involved  all  the  multipl1 
facets  of  producing  Richard  Strausjfl 
opera  Die  Fran  Olive  Seliatten  at  th; 
Metropolitan  this  season.  It  was,  un 
happily,    so    stunningly  "designed' 
that  I  could  not  follow  it  ;  and  in  fac 
its    combination    of    slides,  sounc! 
shadow  boxes,  posters,  pictures,  sign; 
was  so  complicated  that  it  kept  breal 
ing  down.  In  any  case,  it  did  offe 
photostats  of  productions  of  Die  Fro 
that  had  been  staged  in  Nazi  Gei 
many.  These  visual  evocations  of  wha 
the  opera  stage  looked  like  in  Dresder 
Munich,  and  Berlin  1939  and  Ham 
burg  1934  (it  looked  perfectly  ordi 
nary  i  were  the  first  designs  I  hav 
seen  from  that  period  in  Germany. 

This  tasteful  museum  and  librar; 
is  free  to  all  comers.  Visitors  wande 
its  high-ceilinged  halls  in  obviou 
pleasure,  while  the  lucky  ones  si 
entranced  in  comfortable  chairs,  thei 
ears  enclosed  by  earphones,  in  a  silenl 
public  exchange  with  music,  poetrj 
or  drama  as  an  LI'  turns  on  a  turn 
table  beside  them.  They  can  listen  t 
any  recording  they  want.  That's  th 
way  to  do  things.  [ 
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PENING  UP 

HE  ROMANTIC  REPERTOIRE 


n  unmined  treasure  of  nine- 
mth-ceyxtury  works  by  Hummel 
d  Spohr;  and  a.  new  album  by 
isals,  who  is  a  throwback  to  the 
cat  era. 

Beethoven's  dates  were  1770-1827. 
hann  Nepomuk  Hummel's  were 
78-1837.  Ludwig  Spohr's  were 
84-1859.  The  three  composers  can 

bracketed  together,  for  in  the 
20s  they  were  considered  the  great- 
t  of  their  time.  Beethoven  then  was 
Bmarily  a  composer.  That  is,  his 
iafness  prevented  him  from  appear- 
jg  as  a  pianist  or  conductor  (though 

did  appear  at  the  head  of  an  or- 
fiestra  when  his  new  works  had  their 
emiere,  and  he  generally  threw 
lings  into  a  frightful  mess).  Hum- 
El  was  considered  the  greatest  pian- 
I  of  his  day.  He  was  an  exponent  of 
ie  Viennese  school,  which  meant  he 
ied  a  light-sounding  piano  (as  con- 
lasted  to  the  heavier,  more  resonant 
strument  of  the  English  school  of 
ementi ) ,  and  he  represented  clarity, 
'egance,  and  style,  as  befitted  a  pupil 
Mozart.  He  was  an  ungainly, 
ovenly  man  with  a  pockmarked  face 
id  a  tic.  Spohr  was  the  greatest 
assical  violinist  of  his  day,  and  he 
,<o  represented  Mozartean  ideals  of 
toportion  and  eighteenth-century 
egance.  Spohr,  a  genial,  heavyset 
an  with  a  big  head  (he  lived  long 
lough  to  be  photographed ) ,  also  was 
ne  of  the  pioneer  conductors.  By 
320  he  was  using  the  baton,  terribly 
Dvel  for  those  days,  and  all  Europe 
as  talking  about  his  "silent  conduct- 
ig."  Most  other  conductors  stamped 
:'  otherwise  audibly  rapped  out  the 
pat. 

As  a  composer  Beethoven  was,  of 
)urse,  for  the  ages.  Spohr  and  Hum- 
tel  were  transitional  figures  who 
ridged  the  two  centuries.  Their 
raining  and  instincts  were  of  the 
ighteenth  century,  but  their  music 
harper's  Magazine,  July  1967 


contains  strong  anticipations  of  the 
coming  romanticism.  It  was  a  music 
extremely  popular  until  1850  or  so. 
Spohr's  operas— Faust,  Jessonda,  and 
the  others— were  considered  immortal 
contributions  even  though  a  bit  dar- 
ing in  their  chromaticism.  When 
Hummel's  Septet  had  its  premiere  in 
Vienna,  in  the  1820s,  it  made  easily 
as  much  of  an  impact  as  any  of 
Beethoven's  scores.  People  would  stop 
on  the  street  and  discuss  its  beauty. 
If  ever  a  piece  of  music  was  destined 
to  ring  through  the  ages,  it  was  the 
Hummel  Septet. 

But  the  reputation  of  both  men  fast 
declined.  The  only  piece  by  Spohr  that 
has  ever  hung  on  the  edge  of  the 
repertoire  is  his  Violin  Concerto  No. 
8,  the  so-called  Gesang scene,  which 
recently  has  been  recorded,  along 
with  his  Concerto  No.  9,  by  violinist 
Hyman  Bress  and  an  orchestra  con- 
ducted by  Richard  Beck  (Oiseau-Lyre 
OL  278,  mono;  SOL  278.  stereo).  Of 
Hummel  there  seems  to  be  nothing  at 
all  in  the  repertoire.  Years  back,  one 
occasionally  could  hear  his  E  flat 
Rondo  in  concert— a  charming  piece 
that  such  pianists  as  Friedman  used 
to  play.  That  has  gone  and  nothing  is 
left.  Indeed,  the  only  place  to  hear 
music  by  Spohr  and  Hummel  is  on 
phonograph  records.  The  LP  renais- 
sance, in  its  search  for  unusual  ma- 
terial, has  come  up  with  some  half- 
dozen  items  by  each  composer,  and 
the  latest  Hummel  disc  to  come  out 
contains  the  once-famous  Septet  and 
a  Quintet  in  E  flat  for  piano  and 
strings.  Lamar  Crowson,  pianist,  and 
members  of  the  Melos  Ensemble  do 
the  honors  (Oiseau-Lyre  OL  200, 
mono;  SOL  290,  stereo). 

Starting  a  Revival? 

Perhaps  the  Hummel  disc  may  start 
a  revival  of  interest  in  the  composer. 
Several  reviewers,  including  one  in 
the  respected  Musical  Quarterly,  have 


heard  the  disc  and  written  where-has- 
this-been-all-my-life?  reviews.  And, 
indeed,  there  is  some  marvelous  music 
in  these  two  works.  The  Septet,  scored 
for  piano,  flute,  oboe,  horn,  viola, 
cello,  and  bass,  is  a  fluent  and  melodi- 
ous piece  of  writing  with  a  fascinat- 
ing piano  part.  This  kind  of  piano 
writing  leads  right  into  Chopin,  and 
the  Polish  composer  obviously  knew 
Hummel's  music  inside  out  (the  open- 
ing of  Chopin's  E  minor  Concerto  is 
virtually  a  rewrite  of  Hummel's  A 
minor  Concerto,  as  anybody  can  hear 
from  the  recording  on  the  Turnabout 
label ) .  Neither  the  Septet  nor  the  fine, 
strong  Quintet  is  Kapellmeister  writ- 
ing; there  are  too  many  ideas,  too 
much  adventure,  for  that.  Hummel 
comes  out  as  an  important  minor  com- 
poser whose  music  can  very  much 
stand  on  its  own. 

The  performances  are  superb. 
Crowson  is  a  chamber-music  pianist 
par  excellence,  and  also  a  pianist  who 
knows  something  about  the  Hummel 
style.  He  plays  this  very  difficult 
music  with  extreme  clarity,  hardly 
touching  the  pedal,  yet  managing  to 
avoid  dryness.  His  exceptionally  fac- 
ile technique  sets  off  Hummel's  fili- 
gree passage-work  like  the  snapping 
of  little  firecrackers.  His  rhythm,  too, 
is  admirable.  It  should  be  added  that 
the  recorded  sound  is  a  pleasure  to 
hear.  The  realism  is  such  that  the 
disc,  if  played  on  top  equipment, 
brings  the  players  into  the  living 
room. 

Spohr  does  not  come  off  as  happily, 
for  Bress  on  the  violin  is  not  the 
equivalent  of  Crowson  on  the  piano. 
Bress  has  a  thin,  unpleasant  tone,  and 
he  scratches  away  at  the  double  stops 
with  uncomfortable  results.  Writing 
like  this  demands  the  utmost  in  sup- 
pleness and  flowing  tone.  Heifetz  has 
given  that  to  us  in  his  recording  of 
the  Gesa)i<isccnc  (still  available  on  a 
Victor  LP),  but  there  is  no  other  re- 
cording of  the  Concerto  No.  9,  an 
equally  impressive  work.  In  this 
Ninth  Concerto,  the  composer  throws 
the  book  at  the  listener.  It  is  a  com- 
pendium of  virtuoso  violinistic  effects 
of  the  pre-Paganini  era,  full  of 
chordal  writing,  high  positions,  and 
fleet  passage-work.  But  more:  the 
music  has  considerable  charm  and 
validity,  especially  the  charming, 
salon-like  last  movement. 

The  moral  is  clear.  There  is  much 
fine,  unexplored  music  by  composers 
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COMING 

IN  HARPER'S 

•  Since  he  joined  the  peace 
movement  to  his  civil-rights 
crusade,  Martin  Luther  King 

has  acquired  a  new  constitu- 
ency and  a  whole  new  set  of 
pressures.  David  Halberstam 
traveled  all  over  America  with 
him  recently  and  reports  on 
the  new  problems  thai  beset  a 
changed  and  more  radic  al  King 
— and  threaten  a  split  in  the 
civil-rights  movement. 

•  Rarely  does  Harper's  print 
a  poem  as  long  or  as  distin- 
guished as  Sketch  for  a  I'oem, 
by  the  astonishing  thirty-four- 
year-old  Russian  poet,  Andrei 
Voznesensky,  that  will  appear 
next  month  .  .  .  "a  surreal  vi- 
sion in  which  .  .  .  the  plight  of 
women,  the  precarious  nature 
of  existence,  the  Protean  qual- 
ity of  life — are  thrown  into 
nightmarish  relief." 

•  After  his  defeat  in  Califor- 
nia a  few  years  ago,  Richard 
Nixon  ostensibly  wrote  his 
own  epitaph.  Now  his  star 
looks  brighter  than  that  of  al- 
most any  other  Republican  in 
the  scramble  for  the  Presiden- 
tial nomination.  David  Broder 
and  Stephen  Hess  take  a  quiz- 
zical look  at  this  "durable 
man"  in  The  Seven  Lives  of 
Richard  Nixon. 

•  Midge  Decter  in  Sex,  My 
Daughters  and  Me  inquires 
into  the  special  agonies  of 
modern  parents  and  their  off- 
spring in  the  delicate  and  ur- 
gent matter  of  sex  education. 

•  And  also,  a  very  funny  story, 
Nothing  to  Write  Home  About, 
by  Peter  De  Vries;  and  an  up- 
roarious account  of  a  minor- 
league  pro-football  team  by 
Larry  L.  King. 


of  the  nineteenth  century.  Up  to  now 
the  record  companies  have  gone  wild 
about  baroque,  unearthing  score  after 
score  by  forgotten  eighteenth-century 
composers.  The  time  has  come  for  an 
equal  investigation  into  the  music  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Some  critics 
have  been  calling  for  such  a  move, 
and  with  good  reason,  the  active 
repertoire  being  in  the  constricted 
shape  it  is.  Certainly,  as  the  New 
York  Times  has  pointed  out,  the 
music  of  Hummel,  Spohr,  Cherubini, 
Heller,  and  Moszkowski  is  as  good  as 
the  music  of  such  baroque  figures  as 
Brunetti,  Fasch,  Zelenka,  and  Corelli. 
Only  we  hear— on  records,  anyway- 
music  by  the  latter,  and  almost  never 
by  t  he  former  group. 

Getting  back  to  the  third  of  the 
trinity  of  the  1820s:  Beethoven.  His 
S\  mphony  No.  8  has  been  recorded 
by  Pablo  Casals  and  the  Marlboro 
Festival  Orchestra.  Also  on  the  disc- 
is  Mendelssohn's  Italian  Symphony 
(Columbia  ML  6331,  mono;  MS  6931, 
stereo  i.  There  seem  to  be  hundreds 
of  recordings  of  each  work,  but,  this 
disc'  occupies  a  special  place,  thanks 
to  Casals.  He  is  a  legend,  and  the 
venerable  cellist-conductor-composer 
i  he  must  have  been  close  to  ninety 
years  of  age  when  he  made  this  rec- 
ord >  is  also  a  throwback.  He  repre- 
sents the  playing  and  the  musical 
philosophy  of  a  previous  century,  ami 
one  can  almost  reconstruct  an  age 
from  his  musical  approach  and  his 
remarks. 

He  conducts  a  strong,  vigorous 
Beethoven,  one  almost  brutal  in  its 
sharp  accents  and  avoidance  of  prel  1  i- 
ness.  His  Mendelssohn  is  equally  de- 
void of  effect;  it  is  somewhat  slow, 
heavy-thewed,  and  muscular.  No 
other  conductor  approaches  Bee- 
thoven  and  Mendelssohn  exactly  like 
this,  and  it  may  not  be  to  everybody's 
taste.  But  there  is  a  probity,  a  dedica- 
tion, an  insistence  on  shape,  that  are 
most  impressive. 

Single-minded  Fervor 

The  Beethoven-Mendelssohn  disc 
comes  with  a  bonus  record  entitled 
Casals:  A  Living  Portrait.  It  has 
been  put  together  from  many  sources 
-from  the  Casals  Master  ('lasses  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Educational 
Television  series;  from  television  in- 
terviews, radio  broadcasts,  and  the 
like.  Casals  can  be  heard  teaching, 


playing,  rehearsing  an  orchestra, 
minating  about  music.  In  music  h 
a  simplicist.  Music  to  him  is  a  dh 
force,  a  moral  force,  a  link  with 
infinite.  One  envies  him  his  seren 
Only  very  old,  very  successful 
have  this  kind  of  calm  confidence.  [< 
forcefully  utters  platitude  after  pi.  i 
tude— only  in  his  case  the  observatPu 
do  not  sound  like  platitudes.  They  Jfe 
too  imbued  with  a  fervent  belief,  M 
all  of  a  sudden  we  realize  that  Cai- Is 
all  his  life  has  actually  been  pracl 
ing  what  he  preaches.  The  though Jtt 
sobering.  Most  of  us  these  days  t<. (1 
toward  skepticism.  But  when  we  ijt 
into  the  brick  wall  of  Casals'  sings- 
minded  belief,  it  is  we  who  pick  o^ 
selves  up  off  the  ground. 


And  Also... 

Albeniz:  Iberia  (complete).  Alicia  lie 
Larrocha,  piano.  Epic  SC  6058  (monl 
BSC  158  (stereo),  both  2  discs. 

Today's  premier  exponent  of  Spar  5 
piano  music  in  the  greatest  of  1 
Spanish  cycles.  The  result  is  spectacuJ 
De  Larrocha  not  only  has  the  immel 
technique  to  play  the  music;  she  jiji 
has  subtlety,  extraordinary  rhythm,  ici 
complete  identification  with  the  n> 
tionalistic  elements. 

Beethoven:  Missa  Solemnis.  ElisabJ 
Soderstrom,  Marga  Hoeffgen,  Waldem 
Kmentt,  Marti  Talvela,  and  New  l'T 
harmonia  Orchestra  and  Chorus  el 
ducted  by  Otto  Klemperer.  Angel  1'.  3 
(mono)  ;  SB  3679  (stereo),  both  2  di:l 
Typical  Klemperer:  broad,  slow,  I 
tense,  powerful.  Other  conductors  h;»j 
stressed  the  drama  of  the  score,  M 
Klemperer  stresses  its  metaphysics.  TB 
is  the  old  German  approach,  and  Klerfl 
erer  is  one  of  the  last  alive  who  replj 
seats  it.  (iood  solo  sinking. 

Chopin:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  KniinrJ 

Dinu  l.ipatti  and  orchestra.  Serapl  ri 
()00()7  ( mono  only ) . 

The  late  Dinu  Lipatti  made  this  M 
the-air  recording  in  May  l'.US.  I'rcsi  d 
ably  the  orchestra  and  conductor  are  t 
under  contract  to  Seraphim,  which  ffl 
why  the  names  are  omitted.  Lipatti  v| 
dead  two  years  later,  and  a  cult  has  bM 
built  around  him.  He  was  indeed  a  W'll 
derful  pianist,  though  this  record  cfisl 
not  show  him  at  his  best.  The  perfonM 
ance  is  clear  and  finished,  but  on  t|M 
slow  side  and  not  very  idiomatic.  Nov  - 
theless,  it  remains  a  souvenir  of  a  v<iy 
important  artist. 
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If  your  credit  card  doesn't  let  you  charge 
everything  from  helicopters  to  hotels  to  hats- 


you're  not  carrying  American  Express 


We  didn't  design  the  American  Express 
Card  for  stay  at-homes. 

It's  for  a  man  who  travels  and  enter 
tains  a  lot.  A  businessman,  for  instance. 

He  needs  a  credit  card  that  gives  him 
the  biggest  possible  choice  of  airlines  be 
cause  he  does  a  lot  of  flying. 

He  needs  a  credit  card  that  gives  him 
the  biggest  possible  choice  of  hotels  and 
motels  because  he's  out  of  town  a  lot. 


He  needs  a  credit  card  that  gives  him  the 
biggest  possible  choice  of  restaurants  be 
cause  he  wines  and  dines  a  lot  of  people. 

He  needs  a  credit  card  that  gives  him 
the  biggest  possible  choice  of  rent  a  cars. 
And  florists.  And  specialty  shops. 

Reaching  for  his  American  Express  Card 
to  pay  the  bill  is  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world  for  him. 

It's  really  the  only  way  to  do  business. 


.American  (FxprMftf 

OREDIT  CARD  / 

OHOJJia  4 S3  b  1  ITS 


CHARLES   f  FROST 
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3U  CAN  CONTINUOUSLY  ACQUIRE  VALUABLE  BOOK-DIVIDENDS  LIKE  THESE 
as  a  new  member  of  the  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB 


Jegin  by  choosing  any  of  these  sets  [  ] 

FOR  ONLY  $1 A  VOLUME 


IN  A  SHORT  EXPERIMENTAL  MEMBERSHIP 


THE  SUGGESTED  TRIAL:  You  simply  agree  to  buy  three  additional  Club  Selections  or  Alternates  within  a  year 
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404.  THE  SECOND 
WORLD  WAR 

[)y  VUNSTUN  s.  (  HURCHILL 
Retail  prices, 
if  bought  separately, 
total  $39 


469.  THE  NEW  ILLUS- 
TRATED MEDICAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
FOR  HOME  USE 

Cditeil  by 

ftOBEHT  E.  K0THENBERC,  M.D 

Retail  price  $50 


281 


.  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
The  War  Years 

by  Carl  Sandburg 

Illustrated 
Retail  price  $40 


506.  GREAT 
RELIGIONS  OF 
MODERN  MAN 

Retail  price 
$24 


115.  OUR  WORLD 
AND  THE 
UNIVERSE 
AROUND  IT 

Retail  pri,ce  $40 


560.  BERNARD  SHAW 
Complete  Plays 
with  Prefaces 

Retail  price  $45 


IF  YOU  PREFER,  YOU  MAY  CHOOSE  THIS 
9-VOLUME  SET   FOR   $1.50  A  VOLUME 


!.  THE  DIVINE      428.  THE  WORLD     509.  THE  OXFORD    321.  THE  WORLD 


COMEDY 

ANTE  ALICHIERI 

■anslation  by 

JIS  BIANC01.LI 

Illustrated 
'  price  $20 


OF  MATHEMATICS 

Edited  by 
James  r  new-man 
Retail  price  $25 


BOOKS  OF 
AMERICAN  AND 
ENGLISH  VERSE 

Retail  prices 
total  $14.50 


OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

Edited  by 
C.  H.  LEVITAS 
Retail  price 
$17.50 


249,  THE  STORY 

by  will  durant  and  ariel  durant 
Retail  price  $98 


367.  THE  READER'S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Edited  by 
William  rose  beset 
Second  Edition 
Illustrated 
Retail  price  $14.95 


BOOK-DIVIDENDS:  A  library-building  plan 
every  reading  family  should  know  about 


E  OBVIOUS  PURPOSE  of  this  sug- 
gested trial  is  to  have  you  discover, 
ctuai  experience,  the  extraordinary 
rtunity  you  will  have  to  acquire  a 
.ounded  library  at   little  cost- 
gh  the  Club's  unique  Book-Divi- 
a  system.  The  system  is  simple:  If 
continue  after  this  trial,  for  every 
b  Selection— or  Alternate— you  buy, 
will  earn  a  Book-Dividend  Credit, 
h  Credit,  upon  payment  of  a  nomi- 

i  sum,  will  entitle  you  to  a  fine 
ry  volume,  which  you  may  choose 

ii  over  a  hundred  titles. 

HOW  CAN  THIS  BE  DONE? 

ortion  of  the  amount  members  pay 
(the  books  they  buy  is  accumulated 
invested  in  entire  editions  of  valu- 
books  and  sets  through  special 
tractual  arrangements  with  the 
Ushers  in  each  case  These  are  the 


Club's  Book-Dividends,  and  members 
are  free  to  choose  among  them.  Since 
the  inauguration  of  the  Book-Dividend 
system,  over  $395,500,000  worth  of 
books  (retail  value)  has  been  earned 
and  received  by  members  through 
this  unique  plan. 

^  GOOD  SENSE  •  No  less  impor- 
tant than  this  almost  incredible  library- 
building  plan  are  three  other  long- 
proved  benefits  of  membership.  First, 
members  have  a  wide  choice  among 
the  best  new  books— at  least  200  a 
year.  Second,  the  Club's  prices  to 
members  average  20%  below  retail 
prices.  Finally,  and  perhaps  most  im- 
portant, the  Club's  unique  method  of 
operation  insures  you  against  miss- 
ing the  new  books  you  fully  intend 
to  read,  but  so  often  fail  to*  read  sim- 
ply  through  oversight  or  overbusyness. 


DO  NOT  SEND  MONEY...  A  BILL  WILL  BE  SENT  WITH  YOUR  SET 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  Inc. 
345  Hudson  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


10014 


A67-8 


Please  enroll  me  as  a  trial  member  of  the  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club  and  send  me  the  library  set  or  sets — up  to  six 
volumes — whose  number(s)  I  have  indicated  in  the  boxes 
below,  billing  me  $1.00  for  each  volume  ($1.50  a  volume  if 
I  select  the  9-volume  Story  of  Civilization) .  I  agree  to  pur- 
chase at  least  three  monthly  Selections — or  Alternates — 
during  the  first  year  I  am  a  member.  Members'  prices  for 
these  books  average  20%  less  than  retail  prices.  I  have 
the  right  to  cancel  my  membership  any  time  after  buying 
these  three  books.  If  I  continue  after  the  trial,  I  will 
earn  a  Book-Dividend  Credit  for  every  Selection — or 
Alternate — I  buy  under  the  system  described  at  left.  (A 
small  charge  is  added  to  all  shipments  to  cover  postage 
and  mailing  expense.)  please  note:  Occasionally  the  Club 
will  offer  two  or  more  books  at  a  special  combined  price. 
Such  purchases  are  counted  as  a  single  book  in  fulfilling 
the  membership  obligation. 

INDICATE  BY  NUMBER(S)  IN  BOXES  THE  SET  OR  SETS  YOU  WANT 


MISS 

Address . 


(Please  print  plainly) 


7-06 


Zone 

,  or  Zip  State . 


Th.  tr.idemnrk*  BOOK  OK  THK  MONTH  fT.UB  and  BOOK-DIVIDKMi 
ttrtd  by  Book  of-tht-Month  (  lub.  Inc.,  m  th?  U.S.  Patent  Otfic?  and  ji 
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ARTICLES 

11    Sex.  .My  Daughters,  and  .Me    Midge  Decter    drawing  by 

Grace  W.  Hedrick 

Roughing  II  in  the  Football  Hushes    Larry  L.  King 

39    The  Second  (  oming  of  Martin  Luther  King 

David  Halberstam    (leavings  by  Joseph  Papin 

">•'.    What  Keeps  Nixon  Running    Stephen  Hess  and 
David  S.  Rroder    drawing  by  Mercer  Mayer, 
cartoon  by  Mort  Gerberg 

7".    Jews  and  Christians  in  Suburbia:  What  Happened  in 
Wayne,  New  Jersey    Rodney  Stark  and  Stephen  Steinberg 

cartoon  by  Chon  Day 

7:<     Inside  London:  The  "City"  and  the  Green  Towns 

John  Gunther    drawings  by  Vic  Volk 

s:'.    An  Eastern  View  of  Stanford:  From  Ivy  to  Eucalyptus 

Richard  Todd 

FICTION 

">    Nothing  to  Write  Home  About     Peter  De  Vries 
drawings  by  Mart  Gerberg 

VERSE 

32     The  Rest  Place  to  Read  Carlyle    Thomas  Whitbread 
52    Sketch  for  a  Poem    Andrei  Voznesensky 
4i0    For  the  Man  on  M>  Right     Katie  Louchheim 

DEPARTMENTS 

;     Letters    drawing  by  Roy  McKit 

The  Eas\  Chair-Four  Choices  for  Young  People 

John  Fischer    cartoon  by  Ed  Fisher 

16     After  Hours— Highbrow,  Lowbrow.  Middlebrow 
Reconsidered    Russell  Lynes    di  airing  by 
X.  .1/.  Bodecker,  cartoon  by  Marvin  Tannenbcrg 

21     Washington  Insight— Why  the  Next  Man  Elected 
President  May  Never  Reach  the  White  House 

Clayton  Fritchey    cartoon  by  S'itka 

80     The  New  Hooks    Louis  Simpson,  John  Brooks, 
Joachim  Remak    drawing  by  Tomi  Ungcrer 

"7    Performing  Arts:  The  State  of  Jazz-The  Golden  Autumn 
of  "Fat ha"  Hines    Eric  Larrabee 

■is    (  timing  in  Harper's 

100    Music  in  the  Round  Discus 


The  hope  of  doing  each  other  some  good 
prompts  this  advertisement 


lotofabrication  won't  sell  itself, 
ogress  never  sells  itself. 

If,  for  respite  from  abstrac- 
tions, you  take  a  certain  in- 
terest in  the  world  of  tangi- 
ble things,  you  may  care  to 
know  something  about  pho- 
tofabrication. 

It's  a  new  way  of  working 
metal.  Or  glass,  ceramics, 
plastics.  For  generations  in 
all  "advanced"  countries 
the  punch  press,  the  drill 
press,  and  the  milling  and 
iding  machines  have  symbolized  progress  through  indus- 
.  Now  photography,  of  all  things,  offers  engineers  a  more 
ile  way  to  manufacture  some  of  the  more  precise  and  com- 
x  mechanical  parts  required  by  the  miraculous  devices  of 
lization. 

'hotofabrication  reverses  the  old  artist's  role  of  limning  ob- 
s  seen.  It  starts  with  drawings,  and  by  chemistry  and  optics 
isforms  them  into  objects,  usually  at  great  reduction  in 
•.  Photofabrication  is  growing  so  fast  because  so  many 
talworking  people  have  decided  to  do  it  instead  of  fight  it. 
vouldn't  be  growing  that  fast  if  we  weren't  pushing  it  hard. 

"And  what  docs  your  son  the  advertising  man 
advertise,  Mrs.  Jones?" 

"Photofabrication." 

"Oh." 

"hose  who  want  to  acquire  a  broader  understanding  of  mar- 
ing  through  experience  might  get  in  touch  with  Business  and 
•hnical  Personnel  Department,  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
iiester,  N.  Y.  J 4650.* 

igle  concept 

This,  in  some  educators' 
jargon,  is  a  single-concept 
film.  The  movie  in  the  car- 
tridge might  run  no  more 
than  8  feet  long,  or  it  might 
run  as  long  as  50  feet  — 
whatever  is  required  to  ex- 
plain what  needs  to  be  ex- 
plained and  no  more.  In  a 
science  subject,  for  example, 
the  student  consults  it  as  he 
would  a  page  in  a  lab  man- 
J  If  he  consulted  it  before  performing  an  assigned  lab  exer- 
,  just  watching  the  film  a  few  times  could  take  the  place  of 
part  of  the  exercise  that  answers  the  questions  already  an- 
red  long  ago  by  the  founding  fathers  of  the  science.  He 
id  then  use  the  precious  actual  lab  time  to  answer  some 


lose  who  already  Have  the  right  job  and  think  that  it  requires  them 
understand  a  few  more  technical  facts  about  photofabrication 

>uld  communicate  instead  with  our  Department  926  and  ask  for 
nphlet  H3-8. 


questions  involving  suspense  and  excitement. 

The  new  and  higher-quality  super  8  films  that  schools  will 
buy  or  teachers  can  make  can  be  kept  in  the  cartridge  for 
instant  use  on  special  study-type  projectors,  even  by  young 
children  who  have  only  recently  learned  to  handle  books.  The 
vast  numbers  of  super  8  projectors  already  waiting  in  private 
homes  also  accept  these  films. 

Now  is  the  right  time  for  teachers  to  start  thinking  about  what 
they  would  like  to  have  happen  in  single-concept  films.  Though 
Kodak  is  hardly  in  a  position  to  grant  all  wishes,  educators  are 
invited  to  express  their  views  on  this  matter  to  Motion  Picture 
and  Education  Division,  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  14650.  (Nothing  confidential,  please.) 

Mr.  Fudge,  the  manganese  man 

Pressure  is  building  up  these 
days  on  Thomas  G.  Fudge.  By 
1975  his  success  in  responding 
to  it  should  be  apparent  from 
a  map  of  the  United  States  that 
plots  the  extent  and  severity  of 
manganese  deficiency  in  Amer- 
ican soil.  Tom  Fudge  is  expect- 
ed to  make  the  Mn-deficient 
acreage  shrink  and  shrink. 

Manganese  is  the  one  and 
only  trace  element  in  soil  that 
directly  concerns  Mr.  Fudge. 
Zinc,  copper,  vanadium,  and 
other  trace  elements  are  also 
important  to  agriculture  but 
not  in  a  business  way  impor- 
tant to  Tom  Fudge.  Only  man- 
ganese. 

Will  alleviation  of  manganese  deficiency  vastly  improve  the 
quality  of  human  life  in  this  land?  It  is  probably  too  much  to 
expect. 

What,  then,  is  putting  the  pressure  on  Mr.  Fudge?  This  is 
what:  a  vast  upsurge  in  picture-taking  and  consequently  in  the 
demand  for  photofinishing  service,  for  photographic  developer, 
and  ultimately  for  the  hydroquinone  that  goes  into  most  of  it. 

We  make  hydroquinone  by  a  process  in  which  manganese 
dioxide  enters  and  manganese  sulfate  comes  out.  Manganese 
sulfate  is  therefore  coming  out  pretty  fast  at  present.  Would 
you  have  us  dump  it  somewhere?  You  wouldn't  like  that  one 
bit.  Nor  would  it  make  any  sense.  Simply  by  carrying  on  its 
hydroquinone-making  business,  our  plant  takes  the  same  in- 
soluble MnO:  that  some  people  try  to  use  in  fertilizer  and 
changes  it  to  a  fully  soluble  source  of  those  Mn"  ions  without 
which  citrus  groves  languish  in  chlorosis,  livestock  grows 
deformed  legs,  and  eggs  are  fewer,  with  weaker  shells. 

That  is  why  Tom  Fudge  performs  a  useful  service  by 
going  about  insisting  on  the  importance  of  the  trade- 
mark Tecmangam  in  soil  improvement.  His 
address  is  Eastman  Chemical  Products,  Inc., 
Kingsport,  Tenn.  37662  (Subsidiary  of 
East/nan  Kodak  Company). 


Letters 


dally  interested  in  "How  Seattle  |j 
Beating  Water  Pollution,"  by  Ear, 
Clark  [June]. 

Reporting  of  this  nature,  showinj 
the  success  of  anti-pollution  program 
in  other  states,  is  encouraging  am 
will  help  in  the  passage  of  more  mean 
ingful  legislation  in  this  area. 

Melvin  A.  Steinber 
State  Senator  of  Marylan 
Annapolis,  Mc 


How  to  Become 
a  New  Yorker 

Please  convey  my  affectionate 
greetings  to  Willie  Morris,  my  fel- 
low provincial  in  New  York  |'"A  Pro- 
vincial in  New  York:  Living  in  the 
Big  Cave,"  June].  I  am  from  Ne- 
braska myself  and  have  been  here  for 
twenty-seven  years,  and  I  assure  him 
that  when  he  has  been  here  as  long 
as  that,  he  will  feel  exactly  the  way 
he  does  now.  .  .  . 

Winifred  Scott 
New  York.  X.  Y. 

All  well  and  good,  Willie  Morris,  to 
take  time  ...  on  Christmas  Day  to 
present  the  demented  soul-saver  with 
tins  of  sardines— inspired  gifts,  lack- 
ing only  the  loaves.  But  to  survive 
in  Manhattan  you  need  more  than 
half-hearted  do-goodism.  When  you 
migrated  North,  you  should  have 
brought  your : 

Buttinski.  If,  in  front  of  your  own 
eyes,  several  pedestrians  have  been 
killed  crossing  Park  Avenue,  have  you 
reported  the  situation  to  the  Traffic 
Commissioner,  demanding  safety  is- 
lands, signs,  additional  lights?  .  .  . 

Foxiness.  You  can't  seriously  be- 
lieve that  in  Manhattan  landlords 
have  tenants  by  the  you-know-what. 
There  exists  in  New  York  an  em- 
battled bul  effective  Department  of 
Mousing.  A  tenant  who  has  any  you- 
know-what  turns  in  the  landlord  who 
endangers  health  by  refusing  to  col- 
lect garbage.  .  .  . 

Get-up-and-go.  If  the  neighborhood 


Harper's  welcomes  rentiers'  com- 
ments.Short  Idlers  stand  the  best 
chance  of  publication;  and  all  let- 
ters dkiii  In  cut  to  some  extent. 
Comments  on  articles  in  this  issue 
will  appear  in  the  October  Har- 
per's. 


cafeteria  depresses  you,  Craig  Clai- 
borne's New  York  Times  Guide  to 
Dining  Out  recommends  twenty-three 
restaurants  between  14th  and  34th 
Street  on  the  East  Side  alone  .  .  .  and 
none  much  more  expensive  than  the 
corner  hash  house. 

Derring-do.  If  subways  are  over- 
crowded, why  not  take  busses?  ...  Or 
spend  the  extra  money  for  taxis?  .  .  . 
In  Manhattan  one  budgets  for  taxis- 
absolute  necessities,  not  luxuries.  .  .  . 

Above  all,  Mr.  Morris,  why  did  you 
pick  Manhattan,  of  all  places  to  live? 
Our  island  has  never  advertised  itself 
as  the  ideal  spot  for  a  man  with  a  wife 
and  growing  boy.  Families  are  why 
we  have  Queens,  Staten  Island,  Brook- 
lyn, the  Bronx,  Long  Island,  West- 
chester, Xew  Jersey,  Connecticut. 
They're  also  why  we  have  Texas  and 
Mississippi. 

William  North  Jayme 
Manhattan-ex-Pittsburgh  '49 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Willie  Morris  Replies: 

Mr.  Jayme  is  too  literal-minded.  It 
is  the  kind  of  mind  that  would  have 
turned  Mark  Twain's  wild  and  memo- 
rable exodus  west  in  Roughing  It  into 
a  state-by-state  traffic  report. 

A  certain  irony  escapes  him.  The 
title  of  the  book,  from  which  this  ex- 
cerpt was  taken,  will  be  North  Toward 
Home,  which  was  prominently  dis- 
played. This  part  of  the  narrative 
deals  with  one's  introduction  to  the 
city,  and  I  think  it  is  a  fairly  common 
set  of  experiences.  Hut  even  a  place 
which  is  alien  to  the  heart  can  become 
native  to  the  mind  and  hence,  in  a 
very  basic  way,  home. 

Seattle  Purified 

As  a  member  of  the  Maryland  legis- 
lature, which  passed  an  anti-pollution 
bill  in  the  recent  session,  I  was  espe- 


Many  Seattle  citizens  are  please 
to  read  the  excellent  article  on  th« 
long  and  arduous  development  0' 
Metro  .  .  .  We  are  especially  proud  c 
Metro's  reaching  toward  its  go^ 
ahead  of  schedule  and  for  less  mone 
than  anticipated.  We  are  sorri,j 
though,  that  the  role  of  the  League  c, 
Women  Voters  in  helping  this  effoi 
was  inadvertently  left  out.  A  Leagi, 
member  was  vice-chairman  of  tl: 
first  campaign.  In  the  second,  tw 
members  were  co-vice-chairmen 
was  one  I ,  spending  every  day  in  tl 
office  during  that  hot  summer  of  195'! 
Hundreds  of  members  of  the  Leagi 
worked  on  those  campaigns.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  James  E.  Pec! 
Seattle,  Was 

Schoolbook  La 


Martin  Mayer's  article,  "Lj* 
Schools:  The  Thinking  Man's  Bi 
tion"  [June],  .  .  .  has  me  saying  th 
if  students  who  wanted  to  help  peo] 
really  knew  the  score  they  would  p:! 
fer  to  get  into  prosecutors'  offic 
where  charges  can  be  dismissed 
modified  without  the  pain  of  a  tri' 
The  implication  that  some  may  eas 
draw— that  the  prosecutor's  office  ii 
good  place  to  bore  from  within 
making  sure  that  criminals  get  of 
most  assuredly  does  not  represent  i 
view  .  .  . 

What  I  tried  to  say  to  Mr.  Maj 
was  that  the  duties  of  the  prosecutj 
today  are  not  those  of  a  courtrO' 
M.  Javert  relentlessly  manipulati 
juries  in  behalf  of  the  maxim) 
punishment  of  offenders.  Rather  tl 
involve  the  exercise  of  a  broad  disc 
tion  to  make  informed  judgme 
with  respect  to  accused  persons  e^ 
in  circumstances  in  which  the  pro 
eutor  knows  the  defendant  is  tech 
cally  guilty  and  knows  that  he  ( 
prove  it.  He  must  judge  whether 
charge  at  all  in  the  light  of  the  off 
der's  whole  situation;  what  crime 
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Announcing  a  new  book  club  for  people  who 
are  about  what  's  really  going  on  in  the  world 

id  who  would  like  to  save  at  least  40%  on  the  kind  of  books  they  enjoy  most 


HE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
RAND  RUSSELL.  A  famed 
lish  philosopher  tells  the 
/  of  his   first   42  years, 

how  he  developed  the 
s  that  have  kept  him  in 
leadlines  ever  since. 
Publisher's  edition,  $7.95 

TREBLINKA,  Jecm-Fran- 
Stetner.  The  gripping  true 
;  of  the  heroic  armed  re- 
on  by  prisoners  at  the  in- 
pus  Nazi  death  camp. 
Publisher's  edition.  $5.95 
iY-LINE:  HEMINGWAY,  erf. 

William  White  America's 
:  famous  20th  Century 
;r  reporls  on  the  Spanish 
1  War,  Africa.  World  War 
ind  much  more  in  these 
r-before  collected  articles. 
Publisher's  edition.  $10.00 

THE  NEW  INDUSTRIAL 
fE,  John  Kenneth  Gal- 
h.  A  penetrating  view  of 
|ern  economic  life  and  the 
ges  which  are  shaping  its 
e.  Bv  the  author  of  The 
tent  Society  Pub. ed.. $6. 95 
DIVISION   STREET:  AMER- 

Studs  Terkel.  70  Chi- 
ans  from  all  walks  of  life 
il  their  innermust  feelings 

'ivil  Rights.  Automation, 

Bomb— all  the  repressed 
tmares  that  haunt  urban 
•en Is  today.  Pub.  ed.,  $5.95 

VARIETY  OF  MEN,  C.  P. 
>.  Nine  brilliant,  highly 
>nal  portraits  of  men  who 

shaped  the  20th  CVnlurv 

hiding  Einstein,  C'hurch- 
lammarskjold.  Stalin. 
Publisher's  edition,  S5  95 
UE  TO  CIRCUMSTANCES 
»ND  OUR  CONTROL  .  .  ., 
\V,  Friendly  A  revealing 
\ue  of  the  television  in- 
y  and  the  programming 
ws  the  public,  by  the  for- 
iresidenl  oi  CB  S.  News. 
Publisher's  edition.  $6  95 

A   MAN    CALLED  LUCY, 

kAccoce  and  Pierre  Quet. 
ktraordinary  true  story  oi 
d  War  II  espionage;  bow 
trs  in  the  <  ierman  High 
a  and  passed  information 
i  West.  Pub.  ed.,  $5.00 
THE  MAKING  OF  THE 
IDENT  1960  and  THE  MAK- 
OF  THE  PRESIDENT  1964, 
\dore  H.  White.  Two  po- 
ll classics,  JFK  vs.  Nixon, 

vs  Goldwater.  Two  books 
t  as  one.  Combined  price, 
sher's  editions;  $13.90 
HELL  IN  A  VERY  SMALL 
IE,  Bernurd  B  Fall  The 
ling  true  story,  gleaned 
secret  files,  of  the  French 
t  in  Viet  Nam  and  how 
s  shaped  (lie  war  today. 
Publishers  edition.  $8  95 
THE  PENTAGON,  Clark  l\ 
enhoff.  The  book  that 
es  the  Pentagon  propa- 
i  curtain  to  explore  the 
r  controversies  and  scan- 
that  have  arisen  in  con- 
on  with  military  financ- 
Pu Wisher's  edition.  $7.95 
THE  MURDERERS  AMONG 
imon  Wiesenihal,  edited 
>seph  Wechsberg  The  un- 
ttable  tine  story,  told  in 
or  the  first  time,  of  the 
unt  for  Adolf  Kichmunn 
»ther  Nazi  war  criminals 
Publisher's  edition.  $15.95 
THE  PASSOVER  PLOT.  Di 

J.  Schonfield  The  rev- 
onary  contention  of  a 
cal  scholar  that  Jesus 
■d  his  own  crucifixion 
"iri  not  die  on  the  cross. 
Publisher's  edition.  $4  95 

MANHATTAN  PROJECT, 
ane  Grouefl  The  first 
to  tell  the  entire  story  of 
making  of  the  atomic 
',  a  venture  that  took 
years  and  involved  many 
duals  and  corporations. 
Publisher's  edition.  $6.95 
tM,  John  Sack.  The  ab- 
ilg  "biography"  of  M 
»any.  U.S.  Infantry,  bv  a 
who  followed  it  from 

training  to  Viet  Nam. 
Publisher's  edition.  S4  r>() 
ONE  OF  OUR  H-BOMBS 

SSING.  Flora  Lewis  A 
ce-hy-minute  report  of  the 
5ne-making  hunt  for  the 
«u>  lost  when  two  U.S. 
:ry  planes  collided  over 
nares,  a  town  in  Spain 
Publisher's  edition,  $5.95 
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WHAT  manner  of  man  is  Bertrand  Russell 
who  initiated  his  own  "trial"  of  American 
officials  for  Viet  Nam  "war  crimes"?  Would 
you  speak  as  candidly  about  our  way  of  life 
as  the  70  Chicagoans  interviewed  in  Division 
Street:  America?  That  so  called  "feud"  be- 
tween the  President  and  Robert  Kennedy— can 
it  be  traced  to  the  campaigns  of  1960  and  '64? 

Books  that  raise  questions  like  these  not  only 
go  behind  the  news  in  their  relentless  search 
for  answers,  but  often  actually  make  news 
themselves. 

Now  the  new  MAINSTREAM  BOOK  CLUB 
offers  you  a  unique  opportunity  to  get  the  in- 
side story  on  the  really  important  events  and 
controversies  of  our  time,  in  the  often  contro- 
versial books  that  explain  the  news  or  actually 
make  the  news. 

MAINSTREAM  BOOK  CLUB  lets  you 
know  about  books  like  these  before  they  are 
published.  It  delivers  them  to  you  while  they 
are  just  beginning  to  stir  talk.  And  it  saves 
you  at  least  40%  on  every  one  you  want. 

The  important  books  on  this  page  are  typi- 
cal of  the  selections  the  Club's  editors  sift  out 
from  the  flood  of  lesser  books.  As  a  Charter 
Member,  you  may  take  any  three  for  only  $1, 
plus  shipping  and  handling. 

Then  every  month  you  receive,  free,  the 
Club  bulletin  reviewing  the  forthcoming  selec- 
tion and  several  alternates.  If  you  want  the 
selection,  it  will  be  rushed  to  you  as  soon  as 
published.  Or  you  may  request  an  alternate— 
or  no  book  at  all— on  the  form  always  provided. 

You  need  purchase  only  four  books  within 
the  next  two  years  out  of  dozens  to  be  offered. 
For  each  book  you  buy,  you  will  be  billed  the 
Club's  special  low  price— at  least  40".'.  off  the 
publisher's  original  edition.  Every  fourth  pur- 
chase entitles  you  to  choose  a  free  bonus  book. 

You  needn't  send  the  dollar  now  for  your 
three  introductory  books— just  mail  the  coupon. 


As  a  charter  member  of  the  new 
MAINSTREAM  BOOK  CLUB 

Choose  Any  3  Books 
foronlyt] 

and  take  as  few  as  four  more  Books 
any  time  within  the  next  two  years 


MAINSTREAM  BOOK  CLUB 
Dept.  78-HAX.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  11530 

Please  enter  my  Charter  Member-  I 
ship  and  send  me  the  three  books  | 
whose  numbers  I  have  printed  In 
the  boxes  at  the  right.  Bill  me  only 
$1  plus  shipping  and  handling  for 
all  three  books    However,  if  not 
delighted  with  them.  I  may  return  ] 
them  in  10  days  and  my  member-  I 
ship  \  ill  be  canceled. 

If  I  decide  to  continue.  I  agree  to  purchase  on 
my  Club  charge  account  as  few  as  four  more  se- 
lections or  alternates  dining  the  next,  two  years 
at  the  members'  special  price,  guaranteed  to  be 
at  least  40';  less  than  the  publishers'  editions  (a 
modest  charge  is  added  for  shipping  and  han- 
dling). Each  month  you  will  send  me  the  free 
Club  bulletin  describing  the  forthcoming  selec- 
tion and  other  vital,  provocative  books,  together 
with  a  convenient  form  for  requesting  an  alter- 
nate or  no  book  at  all  if  I  do  not  wish  to  receive 
the  selection.  Every  fourth  purchase  of  a  selec- 
tion or  alternate  will  entitle  me  to  choose  a  free 
bonus  book. 
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charge  for  if  a  charge  is  the  proper 
course;  whether  and  when  to  press 
for  civil  rehabilitative  processes  .  .  .  ; 
what  disposition  to  influence  the 
judge  to  make  in  a  particular  case. 

The  prosecutorial  role  offers  the 
socially  conscious  young  lawyer  .  .  . 
an  opportunity  to  exercise  wide  re- 
sponsibility, imagination,  and  influ- 
ence in  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice.  Prof.  Sanford  H.  Kadish 
U.  of  California  Si  hool  of  Law 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

The  case  method  is  the  greatest 
idiocy  ever  invented  by  the  mind  of 
man,  and  I  can  say  this  having  gradu- 
ated fourth  in  my  class,  and  having 
written  opinions  which  appeared  in 
the  reports,  as  a  law  clerk  to  a  judge. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  case  system 
as  I  see  it  is  to  give  mystique  to  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  rather  simple 
course  of  study.  .  .  .  The  better  law 
schools  have  long  ago  abandoned  the 
pure  case  method  and  preserve  it  in 
name  while  actually  teaching  a  "case 
and  materials"  method. 

Joseph  Ginsburg 

Summit,  X.  J. 

Martin  Mayer  manages  to  slip  in 
the  old  slogan  about  Harvard:  that 
there  they  view  the  law  as  an  inde- 
pendent process.  Actually,  no  law 
faculty  anywhere  has  been  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  business  needs  of  the 
community  in  developing  its  philoso- 
phies of  justice,  as  well  as  in  supply- 
ing to])  talent  for  the  great  corpora- 
tions. What  some  of  us  chanced  to 
wonder  as  students  was  why  the 
faculty  seemed  sw  reluctant  to  be 
equally  responsive  to  the  social  needs 
of  the  community. 

Harvard  Hollknbkrg 
Class  of  1965 
Glen  Oaks.  N .  V. 

Youny  Daniel  Boones 

In  "A  Rough  Cure  for  Adolescence" 
|  May  |,  Edward  Grossman  states  that 
".  .  .  in  Minnesota  a  boy  fell  out  of  a 
canoe  into  rapids  and  drowned."  A 
drowning  did  occur  during  our  first 
season  in  1964  under  circumstances 
which  a  committee  of  inquiry  and 
those  of  us  who  walk  Outward 
Bound's  slightly  blunted  knife-edge  of 
risk  found  inexplicable.  The  tragedy 
did  not  occur,  however,  in  a  rapids 
but  on  a  calm  lake  when  twelve  super- 


vised students  were  taking  part  in 
subsistence  practice  in  small  groups. 
The  lad,  who  was  in  excellent  health 
and  had  been  trained  and  tested  in 
various  water  and  wilderness  skills, 
decided  to  try  a  contrived  fishing  rig 
from  a  canoe  near  the  shore.  He  next 
shouted  from  the  water  near  the  canoe 
and  sank  almost  immediately.  The 
canoe  had  no  water  in  it,  and  his 
method  of  exit  from  it  was  not  ob- 
served nor  could  it  be  deduced.  .  .  . 

Outward  Bound  schools  have  not 
become  either  a  mecca  or  last  stand 
for  latter-day  Spartans,  muscle  cult- 
ists,  hair-shirt  devotees,  crisis  seek- 
ers, or  danger  buffs.  The  hot-rod  ap- 
proach is  taboo.  There  are  times  when 
the  knife-edge  of  risk  may  appear 
very  sharp  to  the  inexperienced  per- 
son. However,  that  edge  is  carefully 
blunted  by  conditioning,  skill  develop- 
ment, regulation,  and  excellent  stall' 
leadership.  .  .  . 

Bob  Pieh,  Dir. 
Minnesota  Outward  Bound  School 
Ely,  Minn. 

Mr.  Grossman  stresses  the  point 
that  those  things  learned  at  Outward 
Bound  have  no  relevance  to  today's 
world.  ...  He  has  a  completely  mis- 
conceived idea  toward  the  philosophy 
of  the  school. 

The  school  attempts  to  build  in  the 
students,  through  the  trials  in  the  sea 
and  on  the  mountains,  confidence;  for 
such  trials  are  means  and  most  defi- 
nitely not  ends  in  themselves.  When 
one  has  succeeded  in  conquering  the 
obstacles  placed  in  front  of  him  .  .  . 
he  gains  a  new  sense  of  pride  .  .  .  and 
a  personal  growth  of  confidence.  In 
today's  "conform  or  else"  society,  only 
those  who  have  confidence  will  be  able 
to  stand  alone  and  become  worthwhile 
leaders.  We  live  in  a  nation  of  sheep; 
and  if  the  young  are  not  shown  how 
to  stand  up  for  what  is  right,  we  will 
soon  have  sheep  leading  the  sheep. 

JAMKS  E.  Snedeker 
Colorado  Outward  Bound 
The  Beddie  School 
Hightstown,  N.  J. 

A  Pachyderm  Problem 

How  very  timely  was  Richard  L. 
Thomas's  blueprint  for  "How  to  Dis- 
mount from  an  Elephant"  I  May].  My 
pro-George  Wallace  neighbors  are 
now  using  the  Thomas  I'ostcrial 
Crawl  to  get  off  at  the  beast's  Gold- 


watery  South  end.  This  way  v 
they  let  go  the  tail  they  come  d 
smack  in  fertile  Wallace  pasture 
Prof.  Ken  Vin 
U.  of  Mississippi  School  of  '. 

University,  IV 

The  Moynihan  Re 

When  I  read  Ralph  Ellison's  ir 
view,    "A   Very   Stern  Discipl 
|  March],  I  was  much  interested 
he  spoke  so  approvingly  of  PresiB 
Johnson's  speech  at  Howard  UniB 
sity,  albeit  in  the  same  passage 
contained  his  puzzling  remark  al 
Commentary  writers.  .  .  . 

A  central  theme  of  the  How 
speech,  given  in  June  1965,  was 
responsibility  of  the  nation  to  j 
vide  the  conditions  of  a  normal  1 
ily  life  for  impoverished  Negroes 
all  those  whose  lives  have  been  jj 
tered  and  distorted  by  economic" 
social  conditions.  This  idea  was  1 
sented  as  an  essential  element  to  ' 
integration  for  Negroes."  ...  ■•; 

Mr.  Ellison's  interview  with; 
young  Negro  writers  was  giver, 
1965.  Now,  in  1967,  he  states  [ii! 
ply  to  Norman  Podhoretz,  Let  j 
July]  that  it  was  an  insult  to  raisf, 
issue  of  family.  Which  perhaps  it  j 
but  that  was  not  his  first  reaction: 
was  it  the  reaction  at  the  time  of' 
number  of  distinguished  N] 
leaders. 

I  feel  it  is  essential  to  keep  in  r 
how  much  attitudes  have  in  1 
changed  since  the  spring  of  1965 
What  a  person  might  have  said  tw 
three  years  ago  he  possibly  wouk 
say  today. 

In  concluding  >»>/  recent  Com, 
tary  article  (opinions  change,  < 
talking  too  much  persists! ),  I  wi 
"The  time  when  white  men,  w. 
ever  their  motives,  could  tell  NegJ 
what  was  or  was  not  good  for  thei  i 
now  definitely  and  decidedly  over1 
era  of  bad  manners  is  almost  cert? 
begun."  Which  I  gather  is  so,  bu 
us  Northern  liberals,  including  R 
Ellison,  not  hasten  it. 

Something  of  great  value  caf 
lost  here.  Norman  Podhoretz  and 
than  Glazer  are  not  just  writers; 
are   representatives   of   a    trad  f1 
that  matters.  They  are  the  prod  I'- 
of  a  tough,  proud,  competent  city  |< 
for  over  three  centuries  has  don  j 
incredible  job  of  taking  the  lea\  1 
of  mankind  and  turning  them  int>  j 
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»  NO 

Choose  any  LP  on  any  label! 

No  exceptions!  Over  300  d  if - 
Yr  \  1  lerent  manufacturers  includ- 
1  LO'    ing  CAPITOL.  COLUMBIA,  RCA 

VICTOR.  ANGEL.  LONDON,  etc. 
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MBER 
RECORDS? 
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►  12 

»  10 

)  4 

No  obligations!  No  yearly 
NflNFI  "Quota"!  Take  as  many,  as 
HUnl..  few,  or  no  records  at  all  if 

you  so  decide! 
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$59.72 

$39.80 
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$19.92 

7rnf>      Vou  don  t  nave  *°  spend 
£tnU      a  penny — because  you're 
nni  ■  irto  not  "legally  obligated" 
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f  RECORO 
J  WANT  AT 
ISCOUNT? 

>  NO 

»  NO 

►  NO 

Your  discount  up  to  77% 
AluUAVCI  OFF— GUARANTEED  never 
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masters  of  the  world's  greatest  me- 
tropolis. One  of  the  ways  this  has 
been  done  has  been  by  the  unceasing 
effort  to  find  in  the  ranks  of  the  poor 
young  pei-sons  who  could  be  taught  to 
respect  words  and  care  about  ideas, 
and  not  forget  the  world  they  were 
leaving  behind.  To  call  either  of  these 
men  "apologists  for  segregation"  is 
an  abuse  both  of  words  and  ideas,  and 
a  disservice  to  that  entire  tradition. 
I  am  immensely  respectful  of  Ralph 
Ellison  and  troubled  that  I  seem  to 
have  offended  him.  But  I  am  no  less 
willing,  after  the  fact,  to  be  included 
among  the  Commentary  writers. 

Daniel  P.  Moynihan 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Glazer  Explains 

I  am  deeply  saddened  that  Ralph  El- 
lison—whom I  respect  and  from  whom 
I  have  learned  so  much— should  have 
taken  my  Commentary  article  on  "Ne- 
groes and  Jews"  as  a  defense  of  seg- 
regation [Harper's,  Letters,  July]. 
The  article  was  an  attempt  to  explain 
the  rise  of  tensions  between  former 
allies  in  civil-rights  battles,  Negroes 
and  Jews.  I  pointed  to  a  number  of 
elements,  such  as:  the  Jewish  pres- 
ence in  the  ghetto,  as  landlords  and 
small  shopkeepers;  Jewish  domina- 
tion of  certain  positions  —  for  ex- 
ample, that  of  school  principals  and 
civil-service  and  social-work  super- 
visors in  Xew  York  -  in  which  they 
had  Negro  subordinates;  Negro  resi- 
dential movement  into  older  Jewish 
areas. 

Finally— and  it  is  this  part  of  the 
explanation  that  Ralph  Ellison  takes 
as  a  defense  of  segregation— 1  argued 
that  America  is  still  very  much 
(though  not  totally)  a  group  society. 
The  groups  are  defined  by  ethnicity, 
race,  and  religion.  And  a  good  deal 


of  the  conflict  between  Negroes  and 
Jews  was  based  on  the  disagreement 
over  the  legitimacy  of  the  various 
formal  and  informal  arrangements 
whereby  some  measure  of  group  char- 
acter and  exclusiveness  was  main- 
tained. I  was  trying  to  explain  a  situa- 
tion, not  justify  it— though  I  did  not 
conceal  my  own  values  in  the  attempt. 
I  approve  of  .  .  .  the  right  to  maintain 
distinctive  group  character. 

The  problem  I  pointed  to  is-the  dif- 
ficulty of  drawing  the  line  between 
the  measures  necessary  to  overcome 
segregation  and  the  practices  that  are 
the  legitimate  defense  of  personal  and 
group  peculiarity.  Jews  have  faced 
and  still  face  this  difficulty  in  their 
own  fight  against  discrimination.  And 
I  have  been  on  the  conservative  side 
of  that  fight  too.  Long  ago  I  argued 
that  Jewish  defense  organizations 
should  not  attack  the  rights  of  private 
clubs  to  exclude  Jews  or  the  right 
of  vacation  resorts  to  advertise 
"churches  nearby."  ...  I  was  willing 
to  give  the  values  of  privacy,  free- 
dom, and  cultural  peculiarity  the  ben- 
efit of  the  doubt. 

In  my  recent  article  I  argued  that 
as  Negro  demands  moved  beyond  po- 
litical and  legal  equality  and  equality 
of  economic  and  educational  oppor- 
tunity to  a  growing  insistence  on 
equality  of  results— on  economic  well- 
being  and  educational  achievement- 
other  groups  felt  threatened  in  their 
right  to  maintain  their  distinctive  in- 
stitutions and  distinctive  character. 

Thus,  when  some  groups  opposed  a 
substantial  movement  of  Negro 
schoolchildren  or  residents  into  an 
area,  I  though  it  incorrect  to  see  only 
an  expression  of  racial  prejudice. 
When  Negroes  inarch  in  East  Euro- 
pean ethnic  neighborhoods  in  Chi- 
cago, an  important  part  of  the  situa- 
tion is  the  fear,  "they  want  to  destroy 
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our  community."  It  should  be  und 
standable  that  some  communities  (i 
those  of  artists  or  perhaps  of  peo 
as  mobile  as  Jews)  depend  on  sfl< ' 
stantial  numbers  of  people  of  oneki 
occupying  a  territory  or  turf.  E^ 
free  access  to  jobs  may  be  limited 
the  effort  to  maintain  group  char 
ter,  or  family  control.  An  Italian  r 
taurant  employs  only  Italians.  Is  t ! 
simply  a  case  of  prejudice? 

I  want  Negroes  to  have  every  p 
sible  job  opportunity  —  but  I  wo» 
hope  it  was  possible  to  achieve  e" 
nomic  equality  for  Negroes  with* 
busying  ourselves  with  rather  fn 
fortresses  of  group  distinctivene- 
The  fact  is  that  the  limited  secur, 
of  a  number  of  groups  is  based  - 
the  control  of  some  small  part  of  \ 
economy,  and  many  people  feel  thre 
ened  by  fair-employment  laws,  fa 
housing  laws,  and  school-desegreBj 
tion  schemes.  If  we  insist  on  seeim 
only  simple  justice  on  one  hand,  aH 
rank  prejudice  on  the  other,  we  \fl 
certainly  not  understand  a  good  dfl 
that  is  happening  in  this  country. H 

And  even  on  the  question  of  til 
churches :  .  .  .  Just    as    the  Neap 
church  bears  the  impress  ...  of  a  co 
plex  and  valuable  Negro  culture, 
too  do  the  Italian  or  Polish  parisl 
of  Catholic  churches,  and  so  too 
white  Protestant  churches.  No  chui 
should  exclude  anyone  on  grounds 
color— not  even  so  ethnic  and  tri 
an  institution  as  the  Jewish  sy 
gogue.    But   any   church   may  f 
threatened  in  its  capacity  to  mainti 
its  distinctiveness  ...  if  its  compG 
tion  were  to  change  radically. 

This  was  the  main  thrust  of  my 
tide.  Was  it  a  defense  of  segregatio 
Certainly  not  of  the  formal  and  lej 
segregation  of  the  South,  or  the 
formal  segregation  that  limits  r 
groes  in  access  to  jobs  and  houses 
the   North.   I   defend   the  legislati 
that   insists  on  equal  access  to  jtj 
and  housing— but   I  am  syuipathe 
to  those  groups  and  cultures  that  f 
threatened  by  a  powerful  gnvcrnmi 
enforcing  rights  which  themselves 
fringe  on  a  desired  and  valued  d 
tinctiveness.   Many   years  before 
wrote  on  Negroes  and  Jews,  1  co 
incut ed  on  the  fears  of  such  men  I 
Henry  James  and  Henry  Adams  o\l 
the  transformation  of  their  Ameril 
through  the  mass  influx  of  new  imrli 
grants— who  included  .lews  as  one! 
their  most  active  elements.  I  did  ill 
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see  this  as  the  battle  of  black  an 
white  then-nor  do  I  see  the  ar 
merit  over  such  matters  as  the  effe 
tive  reach  of  fair-employment  prd 
tices  or  fair-housing  legislation  f 
an  argument  between  good  and  ev: 
now. 

There  is  a  serious  problem  here  an 
it  is  not  to  be  dismissed  by  simpl 
denunciations  of  prejudice  and  Jir 
Crow.  The  issue  is  one  of  the  mainte 
nance  of  sub-cultures  of  value  to  thos< 
who  participate  in  them,  as  well  as  on] 
of  achieving  equality  for  Negroes 

Finally,  on  Negro  culture.  In  Be 
yond  the  Melting  Pot  I  tried  to  explail 
the  failure  of  Negroes  to  create  cei 
tain  kinds  of  culture-protecting  insti 
tutions  (e.g.,  the  afternoon  school 
by  suggesting  that  their  culture  wd 
so  distinctively  American  that  the 
did  not  see  the  need  to  guard  it. 
was  contrasting  certain  social  dj 
velopments  among  Negroes  with  d( 
velopments  among  European  ethni 
groups,  and  my  point  was  not  vet 
different  from  that  made  by  W.  E 
DuBois  when  he  wrote,  "there  is  not! 
ing  so  indigenous,  so  'made  in  Amei 
ica.'  as  we."  It  was  perhaps  a  poo 
explanation  and  poorly  phrased.  Bi 
I  remain  amazed  that  Ralph  Elliso 
and  others  have  seized  on  it  to  insis 
that  I  deny  that  Negro  culture  exist 
in  America. 

In  this  article-Mr.  Ellison  quote 
the  passage-I  wrote  that  Negro  lea( 
ers  act  as  if  the  culture  does  not  exis 
as  if  separate  institutions  must  inev 
tably  be  the  mark  of  inferiority  rati 
er  than  something  valued.  Actually 
this  orientation  is  now  changing,  an 
I  feel  that  it  is  all  to  the  good  tha 
many  Negroes  now  insist-as  Ralpf 
Ellison  always  has— on  the  value 
the  distinctive  institutions  that  Nd 
groes  created  in  this  country. 

The  thrust  of  my  writing  has  bee! 
to  argue  that  distinctive  institution- 
— lewish,  Italian,  Negro,  what  havj 
you— are  not  only  a  response  to  dia 
crimination  and  prejudice,  but  reflet 
more  jiositive  features,  too.  This  i 
now  attacked  as  a  defense  of  segrtl 
gat  ion.  To  my  mind  this  is  simply 
crude  vulgarization  of  ideas  that  aj 
not  that  difficult  to  grasp,  and  I  ai 
sorry  that  Ralph  Ellison,  in  this  a) 
ticlc  at  least,  has  stopped  making  th 
necessary  distinctions. 

Nathan  Glaze 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mas, 
[ 


XVAost  Americans  turn  on  the  lights  ...  or 
plug  in  an  electric  appliance  .  .  .  without 
giving  it  a  second  thought. 

But  to  many  people  who  live  in  remote 
areas,  the  convenience  of  electric  power  is 
an  exciting  new  experience  brought  to  them 
by  a  rural  electric  cooperative. 

Last  year  alone  more  than  150,000  new 
consumers  were  served  by  rural  electric 
power  lines.  Many  of  them  were  getting  elec- 
tric power  for  the  first  time.  And  there  are 
many  areas  of  our  country  that  are  still 
without  adequate  power  supply. 

In  addition  to  serving  many  new  con- 
sumers each  year,  rural  electrics  must  keep 
pace  with  the  growing  demand  by  existing 
consumers.  In  the  past  ten  years  the  average 


monthly  load  on  rural  electric  lines  has 
nearly  doubled— from  263  kilowatt  hours  in 
1956  to  507  kilowatt  hours  last  year. 

If  rural  America  is  to  continue  to  grow 
and  prosper,  the  increased  power  needs  must 
be  met  now  and  in  the  future.  Rural  elec- 
trics are  determined  to  provide  the  necessary 
additional  facilities  to  meet  those  needs. 
And  that's  why  we  have  come  forward  with 
a  financing  plan  which  will  make  sufficient 
capital  available  to  do  the  job  properly. 

Yes,  the  convenience  that  comes  with 
the  flip  of  an  electric  switch  is  commonplace 
to  so  many  of  us.  But  until  all  of  us— rural 
and  urban  dwellers  alike — enjoy  that  same 
convenience,  there  is  an  important  job  still 
to  be  done. 


"verybody 
benefits 


AMERICA'S  Consumer-Owned  RURAL  ELECTRIC  SYSTEMS 


?or  more  information  write  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009 
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The  Easy  Chair  by  John  Fischer 


FOUR  CHOICES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


Shortly  before  his  graduation  last 
June,  Jim  Binns,  president  of  the 
senior  class  at  Stanford  University 
wrote  me  about  some  of  his  misgiv- 
ings. 

"More  than  any  other  generation," 
he  said,  "our  generation  views  the 
adult  world  with  great  skepticism  .  .  . 
there  also  is  an  increased  tendency  to 
reject  completely  that  world." 

Apparently  he  speaks  for  a  lot  of 
his  contemporaries.  During  the  last 
few  years  I  have  listened  to  scores  of 
young  people,  in  college  and  out,  who 
were  just  as  nervous  about  the  grown- 
up world.  Some  feel  even  worse-  much 
worse.  The  hippies,  for  example,  seem 
to  view  the  society  around  them  with 
a  mixture  of  loathing,  incomprehen- 
sion, and  despair.  Their  appraisal  was 
expressed  with  admirable  succinct- 
ness recently  by  Emmett  Grogan,  a 
leader  of  a  West  Coast  sodality  of  so- 
cial dropouts  who  call  themselves  The 
Diggers.  "Politics  is  dead,"  he  an- 
nounced. "Culture  is  dead.  The  whole 
world  stinks." 

Such  total  discouragement  proba- 
bly is  shared  by  only  a  tiny  minority 
of  Americans  under  twenty-five.  Hut 
many  of  the  others— perhaps  a  major- 
ity—evidently look  at  the  society  they 
are  entering  with  some  degree  of  be- 
wilderment and  mistrust.  Roughly, 
their  attitude  might  be  summed  up 
about  like  this:  "The  world  is  in 
pretty  much  of  a  mess,  full  of  injus- 
tice, poverty,  and  war.  The  people  re- 
sponsible are,  presumably,  the  adults 
who  have  been  running  things.  If  they 
can't  do  better  than  that,  what  have 
they  got  to  teach  our  generation? 
That  kind  of  lesson  we  can  do  with- 
out." 

Harper's  Magazine,  August  1967 


These  conclusions  strike  me  as  rea- 
sonable, at  least  from  their  point  of 
view.  It  is  true  that  the  world  is  an 
unfair  and  often  a  terrifying  place. 
It  also  is  true  that  the  conventional 
wisdom,  which  the  elders  try  to  ladle 
into  the  young  with  such  overwhelm- 
ing generosity,  often  will  have  little 
relevance  to  the  increasingly  complex 
problems  of  the  next  two  decades.  The 
grown-ups  might  argue,  a  little  de- 
fensively, that  the  reasons  for  the 
mess  are  somewhat  different  from 
what,  most  young  people  think  they 
are,  and  that  the  current  crop  of 
adults  is  neither  so  stupid  nor  so  cor- 
rupt as  their  youthful  critics  often  as- 
sume. Nevertheless,  I  am  delighted  to 
see  Jim  Binns'  generation  approach- 
ing the  future  with  a  certain  skepti- 
cism. As  a  one-time  semi-pro  boxer,  I 
can  testify  that  anyone  who  keeps  his 
guard  up,  his  eyes  wary,  and  his  knees 
loose  has  a  better  chance  of  survival. 
And  skepticism,  after  all,  is  simply  a 
habit  of  not  believing  anything  until 
you  have  some  solid  evidence  that  it 
might  be  true.  Among  scientists,  I 
understand,  this  is  known  as  the  sci- 
entific met  hod. 

The  relevant  question  for  the  arriv- 
ing generation  is  not  whether  our  so- 
ciety is  imperfect  (we  can  take  that 
for  granted  I ,  but  how  to  deal  with  it. 
For  all  its  harshness  and  irrational- 
ity, it  is  the  only  world  we've  got. 
Choosing  a  strategy  to  cope  with  it, 
then,  is  the  first  decision  a  young 
adult  has  to  make,  and  usually  the 
most  important  decision  of  his  life- 

t  i  Hie. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, there  are  only  four  basic  al- 
ternatives : 


1.  Drop  out. 

Anyone  who  takes  Ramparts  t\ 
ously  might  think  that  this  sold 
was  invented  only  yesterday  byi 
Reverend  Timothy  Leary,  and  tn 
can  be  practiced  successfully  on  ' 
Haight-Ashbury  or  Greenwich  \ 
lage,  with  the  aid  of  LSD  or  J 
other  reality-blunting  drug.  In  fal 
is  one  of  the  oldest  expedients,  ai 
can  be  practiced  anywhere,  at  any  \ 
and  with  or  without  the  use  of -j 
lucinogens.  It  always  has  beeirt 
strategy  of  choice  for  people  whcji 
the  world  too  brutal  and  too  com 
to  be  endured.  Its  notable  practii! 
ers  include  many  Hindu  mystics,! 
tain  monastic  orders  dating  fronl 
early  years  of  Christianity,  se- 1 
Buddhist  sects,  and  the  skid-row  l| 
slumped  on  the  curb  with  a  pi i  I 
cheap  wine.   The   hermit   of  Ml 
Athos  and  the  millionaire  rechul 
his    Caribbean    hideaway    are  '1 
dropouts.  So  were  Diogenes  and  ij 
tse.  So  too  is  the  suburban  ma] 
whose  life  centers  on  her  daily  br 
game  and  a  jug  of  martinis. 

This  way  of  life  is,  by  defini 
parasitic.  In  one  way  or  another' 

I 


John  Fischer  UOIV  oceii /n't  s  tin  ] 
Chair  (is  a  contributing  iditoi  I 
"Harper's"  after  fourteen  near.  I 
editor  in  chief.  He  recently  becaim 
member  <>f  the  board  of  editors  9 
the  Public  Television  Laboratory 
noticed  by  a  Ford  Foundation  oral  4 
National  Educational  Television.  I 
Laboratory,  an  experimental  prog  I 
in  noncommercial  television,  I 
broadcast  during  tiro  hours  of  /»  lj 
time  even/  Sunday  night  begintt 
this  fall. 
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ictitioners  batten  on  the  society 
ich  they  scorn,  and  in  which  they 
use  to  take  any  responsibility, 
me  of  us  (The  Squares)  find  this 
tasteful-an  undignified  kind  of 
like  that  of  a  leech  or  a  kept 
man.  But  for  the  poor  in  spirit, 
;h  low  levels  of  both  energy  and 
'de,  it  may  be  the  least  intolerable 
ace  available. 
!.  Flee. 

phis  strategy  also  has  ancient  ante- 
ents.  Ever  since  civilization  began, 
tain  individuals  have  tried  to  run 
ay  from  it.  in  hopes  of  finding  a 
lpler,  more  pastoral,  and  more 
ceful  life.  Unlike  the  dropouts, 
y  are  not  parasites.  They  are  will- 
to  support  themselves,  and  to  con- 
jute  something  to  the  general  com- 
nity-but  they  simply  don't  like  the 
ironment  of  civilization:  that  is, 
city,  with  all  its  ugliness  and  ten- 
i. 

nhe  joy  of  simple  life  among  the 
ile  savages  has  been  celebrated  by 
quent  propagandists,  from  Vergil 
lousseau.  Their  precepts  have  been 
.  owed  by  people  as  diverse  as  Dan- 
Boone  and  Gauguin.  When  I  was 
mty-one,  at  a  time  when  American 
iety    seemed    hopelessly  bogged 
vn  in  the  miseries  of  the  Depres- 
ti,  I  attempted  it  myself.  I  applied 
a  job  on  an  Australian  ranch,  and 
I  had  been  accepted  I  might  be 
ding  sheep  today— no  doubt  a  hap- 
jr  and  healthier  man. 
?he  trouble  with  this  solution  is 
t  it  no  longer  is  practical  on  a  large 
le.  Our  planet,  unfortunately,  is 
ming  out  of  noble  savages  and  un- 
jlied  landscapes;   except  for  the 
ar  regions,  the  frontiers  are  gone, 
ew  gentlemen  farmers  with  plenty 
noney  can  still  escape  to  the  bucolic 
—but  in  general  the  stream  of  mi- 
i  tion  is  flowing  the  other  way.  Each 
r  American  farming  has  room  for 
*er  and   fewer  people.  Recently 
kit  a  million  have  been  moving 
ry  year— many  of  them  reluctantly 
•om  the  country  to  the  cities.  There 
«ime  hope  that  this  trend  eventu- 
T  might  be  reversed;  but  it  would 
uire  a  massive  national  effort,  ex- 
ied  over  several  decades. 
'•■  Plot  a  revolution . 
"his  strategy  always  is  popular 
ong  those  who  have  no  patience 
h  the  tedious  workings  of  the  dem- 
atic  process,  or  who  believe  that 
sic  institutions  can  only  be  changed 
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by  force.  It  attracts  some  of  the  more 
active  and  idealistic  young  people  of 
every  generation.  To  them  it  offers  a 
romantic  appeal,  usually  symbolized 
by  some  dashing  and  charismatic  fig- 
ure—a Byron,  a  Garibaldi,  a  Trotsky, 
or  a  Che  Guevara.  It  has  the  even 
greater  appeal  of  simplicity:  "Since 
this  society  is  hopelessly  bad,  let's 
smash  it.  and  build  something  better 
on  the  ruins."  And  to  anybody  with 
strong  Oedipal  feelings  it  provides 
the  special  delight  of  defying  the  Es- 
tablishment—that stuffy  collection  of 
father-figures  whom  we  all  find  it  so 
easy  to  hate. 

Some  of  my  best  friends  have  been 
revolutionists,  and  a  few  of  them  have 
led  reasonably  satisfying  lives.  These 
are  the  ones  whose  revolutions  did  not 
come  off ;  they  have  been  able  to  keep 
on  cheerfully  plotting  their  holocausts 
right  into  their  senescence.  Others 
died  young,  in  prison  or  on  the  barri- 
cades. But  the  most  unfortunate  are 
those  whose  revolutions  succeeded— 


men  like  Djilas  and  Trotsky.  They 
lived,  in  bitter  disillusionment,  to  see 
the  Establishment  they  had  over- 
thrown replaced  by  a  new  one,  just  as 
hard-faced  and  stuffy. 

I  am  not,  of  course,  suggesting  that 
revolutions  accomplish  nothing.  Some 
clearly  do  change  things  for  the  bet- 
ter, as  in  Mexico  and  (in  spite  of 
Djilas'  unhappiness)  in  Yugoslavia. 
Elsewhere,  as  in  Algeria  and  in  Ghana 
during  Nkrumah's  reign,  the  change 
clearly  was  for  the  worse.  My  point  is 
merely  that  the  idealists  who  make 
the  revolution  are  bound  to  be  disap- 
pointed in  either  case.  For  at  best 
their  victory  never  dawns  on  the  shin- 
ing new  world  they  had  dreamed  of, 
cleansed  of  all  human  meanness.  In- 
stead it  dawns  on  a  familiar,  worka- 
day place,  still  in  need  of  groceries 
and  sewage  disposal.  The  revolu- 
tionary state,  under  whatever  politi- 
cal label,  has  to  be  run— not  by  violent 
romantics— but  by  experts  in  market- 
ing, sanitary  engineering,  and  the 
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management  <if  bureaucracies.  For 
the  Byrons  among  us,  this  discovery 
is  a  fate  worse  than  death. 

Fortunately  the  young  revolution- 
ists in  today's  America  are  safe  from 
such  a  fate.  This  government  simply 
is  not  going  to  be  overthrown  by  vio- 
lence, within  the  foreseeable  future. 
Many  recruits  of  the  New  Left  are 
unwilling  to  believe  this— and  since 
they  can't  be  bothered  to  study  the 
history  of  revolutionary  movements, 
they  probably  are  beyond  argument. 
Bayard  Rustin,  the  leading  intellec- 
tual of  the  civil-rights  movement,  re- 
cently remarked  that  he  has  to  spend 
a  lot  of  his  time  persuading  student 
enthusiasts  that  the  conditions  for  a 
successful  guerrilla  war  do  not  exist 
in  the  United  States.  He  seemed  un- 
sure whether  he  had  made  much  head- 
way. 

At  most,  these  would-be  guerrillas 
might  provoke  a  tragic  reaction.  So 
long  as  they  limit  themselves  to  dem- 
onstrating and  wearing  buttons,  they 
will  be  tolerated.  But  if  they  should 
ever  become  a  real  nuisance— if  they 
should  attempt  enough  violence  to 
seriously  disrupt  the  life  of  the  coun- 
try—then the  community  will  suppress 
them,  quickly  and  harshly.  If  that 
happens,  a  lot  of  other  people  will  get 
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suppressed  at  the  same  time,  and 
many  of  the  most  hopeful  impulses  in 
American  society  will  be  drowned  un- 
der a  new  wave  of  McCarthyism. 

For  the  rebels  who  understand  this 
—the  idealists  who  are  determined  to 
remake  society,  but  who  seek  a  more 
practical  method  than  armed  revolu- 
tion—there remains  one  more  alterna- 
tive : 

4.  Try  tn  change  the  world  gradu- 
ally, one  clod  at  a  time. 

At  first  glance,  this  course  is  far 
from  inviting.  It  lacks  glamour.  It 
promises  no  quick  results.  It  depends 
on  the  exasperating  and  uncertain  in- 
struments of  persuasion  and  demo- 
cratic decision-making.  It  demands 
patience,  always  in  short  supply 
among  the  young.  About  all  that  can 
be  said  for  it  is  that  it  sometimes 
works— that  in  this  particular  time 
and  place  it  offers  a  better  chance  for 
remedying  some  of  the  world's  out- 
rages than  any  other  available  strat- 
egy. 

So  at  least  the  historical  evidence 
seems  to  suggest.  Thirty-five  years 
ago,  for  example,  the  generation 
graduating  from  college  also  found 
the  world  in  a  mess.  The  economic 
machinery  had  broken  down  almost 
everywhere;  in  this  country  nearly  a 


BROTHERHOOD  OF  MAN, 
BRITISH  STYLE 


Sir — So  you  are  now  threatening 
the  people  of  this  country  with 
Watts.  What  an  infernal  imperti- 
nence you  have  got.  (July  a  tiny 
minority  of  the  population  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  alien  coloured  im- 
migrants into  this  country  and  for 
some  unaccountable  reason,  which 
escapes  sain1  people,  you  are  de- 
manding laws  to  put  the  majority 
in  straightjackets. 

What  right  have  you  to  demand 
that  the  people  of  this  country 
should  share  what  they  have  got 
with  aliens  from  the  West  Indies, 
India  ,  a  rid  I  'a  k  ista  n  '.'  We  ha  ve  now 
got,  shall  we  say,  one  million  of 
them,  70  per  cut  being  children  en 
joying  the  benefits  of  the  welfare 
state  which  we  have  created.  Hos- 
tility to  these  invaders  is  going  to 
grow  and  the  government  which 
agrees  to  statutory  restriction  on 
expression  and  behaviour  towards 


them  will  suffer  complete  and  utter 
defeat  at  any  general  election. 

There  are  probably  150,000  mar- 
ried immigrant  couples  in  this  coun- 
try and  if  there  is  the  slightest  risk 
of  racial  trouble — Watts  trouble— 
they  should  all  he  repatriated  to 
their  countries  of  origin.  It  is  nei- 
ther our  duty  nor  our  privilege  to 
demonstrate  to  the  United  States 
and  the  world  at  large  low  to  prac- 
tise racial  integration.  ...  It  is  dis- 
graceful that  we  have  supposed  far- 
seeing  journals  like  The  Economist 
preaching  such  utter  anti-native 
British  rubbish.  And  please  never 
forget  that  colour  does  not  enter 
into  this,  only  an  objection  to  main- 
taining huge  numbers  of  alien  in 
vaders  who  have  come  here  because 
of  stupid  trades  union  and  manage- 
ment inefficiency. 

■F.  R.  Buchanan,  in  a  letter  to  The 
Economist  (London,  May  13,  1!)G7). 


quarter  of  the  population  was  out  o 
work.  Hideous  political  movement 
were  burgeoning  in  Europe  and  Asia 
A  major  war  seemed  all  too  likely.  A 
a  college  newspaper  editor  at  tha 
time.  I  protested  against  this  just  a 
vehemently  as  student  activists  an 
protesting  today.  I  pointed  out  to  m; 
parents'  generation,  with  what  ,» 
hoped  was  burning  eloquence,  tha 
war  was  insane  and  inhuman— an< 
that  it  was  stupid  to  close  down  fac 
tories  when  people  were  starving.  Th< 
doddering  old  folks  who  ran  th< 
country  obviously  were  bunglers.  Ii. 
they  would  just  step  aside,  we  young- 
sters would  soon  straighten  things 
out. 

Oddly  enough,  something  like  that, 
actually  happened.  The  generatior 
which  came  of  age  in  the  'thirties  die 
get  the  national  economy  working 
again— not  by  revolution,  which  was 
widely  recommended  by  the  advanced 
thinkers  of  the  time,  but  by  slow, 
pragmatic  tinkering.  As  a  conse- 
quence, though  poverty  has  not  yet 
disappeared,  it  has  been  shrinking 
dramatically  for  the  last  three  de- 
cades. The  same  generation  demon-j 
strated,  at  considerable  cost,  that 
fascism  was  not  the  wave  of  the 
future.  It  even  created  diplomatic, 
machinery  for  working  out  peaceful 
settlements  of  international  disputes. 
It  is  true  that  this  machinery  has  op- 
erated only  moderately  well ;  but  it  has 
forestalled  any  major  war  for  nearly 
thirty  years— no  trivial  achievement 
in  the  light  of  earlier  history. 

At  the  same  time,  my  generation 
was  discovering  that  reforming  the 
world  is  a  little  like  fighting  a  mili- 
tary campaign  in  the  Apennines:  as 
soon  as  you  capture  one  mountain 
range,  another  one  looms  just  ahead. 
As  the  big  problems  of  the  'thirties 
were  brought  under  some  kind  of 
rough  control,  new  problems  took 
their  place— the  unprecedented  prob- 
lems of  an  affluent  society,  of  racial 
justice,  of  keeping  our  cities  from 
becoming  uninhabitable,  of  coping 
with  war  in  unfamiliar  guises.  Most 
disturbing  of  all  was  our  discovery  of 
the  population  explosion.  It  dawned 
on  us  rather  suddenly  thai  the  num- 
ber of  passengers  on  the  small  space- 
ship we  inhabit  is  doubling  about 
every  forty  years— and  that  already 
there  aren't  enough  seats  to  go 
around.  So  long  as  the  earth's  popula- 
tion keeps  growing  at  this  cancerous 
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te,  all  of  the  other  problems  appear 
tually  insoluble.  Our  cities  will  con- 
lue  to  become  more  crowded  and 
isome.  The  landscape  will  get  more 
ittered,  the  air  and  water  even 
tier.  The  quality  of  life  is  likely  to 
come  steadily  worse  for  everybody, 
id  warfare  on  a  rising  scale  seems 
witable,  if  too  many  bodies  have  to 
uggle  for  ever-dwindling  shares  of 
od  and  living  space. 
So  Jim  Binns'  generation  has  a  for- 
dable  job  on  its  hands.  But  not,  I 
ink,  an  insuperable  one.  On  the 
idence  of  the  past,  it  can  be  han- 
id  in  the  same  way  that  hard  prob- 
ns  have  been  coped  with  before— 
jcemeal,    pragmatically,    by  the 
gged  efforts  of  many  people.  The 
:tories  will  be  unspectacular:  per- 
ps  tomorrow  the  discovery  of  a 
iaper  and  more  reliable  method  of 
th  control,  next  year  the  develop- 
nt  of  a  high-yield  strain  of  rice, 
e  real  heroes  will  not  be  revolution- 
r   demagogues,    but    the  obscure 
chers  who  work  out  better  ways  to 
in  underprivileged  children  .  .  .  the 
sinessmen  who  manage  to  upgrade 
skilled  Negro  workers  .  .  .  the  poli- 
ians  who  devise  new  institutions  to 
vern  our  metropolitan  areas  .  .  .  the 
irnalists  who  persuade  a  reluctant 
izenry  that  change  not  only  is  nec- 
ary,  but  inescapable. 
These  individual  efforts  may  add  up 
a  surprising  sum  of  aecomplish- 
nt.  For  the  arriving  generation, 
>m  what  I  have  seen  of  it.  shows 
re  potential  than  its  predecessors, 
is  healthier  and  better  educated.  It 
more  idealistic-that  is,  more  will- 
f  to  work  for  the  common  good, 
her  than  for  purely  selfish  ends.  If 
s  (fortunately)  pretty  skeptical,  it 
tainly  is  not  complacent. 
3rovided  that  a  reasonable  number 
this  generation  choose  the  fourth 
ategy,  they  probably  will  accom- 
pli more  than  they  now  expect.  They 
ft  be  sure,  of  course.  As  they  get 
with  the  job,  in  their  step-by-step 
hion,  they  can  be  sure  of  only  two 
ngs.  First,  that  they  will  get  no 
p  from  the  dropouts,  and  precious 
le  from  the  escapees  and  the  pro- 
jtsional  revolutionists.  Second,  that 
mt  twenty-five  years  from  now 
y  will  be  upbraided  by  their  chil- 
li because  they   have  not  done 
>ugh,  and  because  they  will  have 
led  to  foresee  the  arising  problems 
the  next  century.  [  J 


WHEN  MR.  JACK  started  making  his 

whiskey,  he  called  it  by  different  names. 

Jack  Daniel's  was  the  one  he  finally  settled  on. 

One  of  the  first  names  he  used  was  Belle  of 
Lincoln.  Every  young  lady  in  Lincoln  County 
thought  she  was  the  one  he  had  in  mind. 
So  rather  than  appear  to  honor  any  one  of  them, 
he  found  a  new  name  and  stayed 
friendly  with  them  all.  And  kept 
his  reputation  as  a  ladies'  man. 
Even  though  he  changed  the 
name  of  the  whiskey,  he  never  jj 
changed  the  way  he  made  it. 
He  was  too  good  a  whiskey 
man  to  want  to  do  that. 
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After  Hours  by  Russell  Lynes 


HIGHBROW,  LOWBROW,  MIDDLEBROW 
RECONSIDERED 


Several  times  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  I  have  been  asked  by  friends 
to  bring  up  to  date  an  essay  I  wrote 
more  than  eighteen  years  ago.  It  was 
called  "Highbrow,  Lowbrow,  Middle- 
brow," and  after  it  appeared  in  Har- 
per's in  February  1949,  it  was  ren- 
dered into  a  chart  by  Life  magazine, 
and  in  that  form  became  something  of 
a  parlor  game. 

The  chart,  like  the  essay,  estab- 
lished a  sort  of  cultural  class  struc- 
ture based  on  preferences  in  every- 
thing from  art  to  salad,  from  causes 
to  games,  and  it  managed  to  make  a 
great  many  people  self-conscious 
about  their  tastes.  1  carefully  avoided 
classifying  myself,  which  annoyed 
some  readers,  especially  highbrows. 
The  highbrows  decided  that  I  must  be 
an  upper-middlebrow  and  the  middle- 
brows knew  I  must  be  a  highbrow,  and 
the  lowbrows,  of  course,  didn't  care 
what  I  was;  they  couldn't  have  been 
less  interested.  In  any  case  I  have 
been  putting  off  revising  the  essay 
partly  out  of  sloth  and  partly  out  of 
indecision,  but  now  I  have  decided 
that  the  moment  has  come  to  face  up 
to  this  minor  but  playful  dragon  that 
I  created  and  slay  it. 

When    the    piece    was  published, 

Harper's  M(i(/azi>ie,  Ant/nut  1!)67 


World  War  II  was  not  long  over. 
There  were  still  a  good  many  GIs  in 
college  and  graduate  schools  trying  to 
catch  up  with  life,  and  many  of  them 
were  being  supported  by  their  war 
brides.  The  quintessence  of  middle- 
brow culture  was  Rodgers'  and  Ham- 
merstein's  Smith  Pacific,  and  all 
highbrows  presumably  read  (  if  they 
did  not  also  write  fort  Partisan  Re- 
view. If  you  can  imagine  it.  people 
were  still  fretting  about  abstract 
painting,  mobiles,  Bartok,  Rilke,  and 
kitsch.  The  only  writer  I  knew  who 
had  a  beard  was  Rex  Stout,  who  wrote 
elegant  detective  stories  full  of  rich 
repasts  then  as  he  does  now.  1  knew 
no  painters  and  no  composers  with 
beards.  There  were  scarcely  any  Bo- 
hemians in  the  terms  we  know  them 
now,  and  those  who  were  wore  neck- 
ties with  their  work  shirts  when  they 
went  out  to  supper.  There  were  Upper 
Bohemians  galore,  the  well-heeled  cul- 
tural set,  but  except  in  summer  on 
beaches  there  was  not  a  sandal  to  be 
seen  among  them,  nor  a  sideburn,  nor 
a  guitar.  If  they  were  turned  on  it  was 
by  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key.  Hash  was 
something  you  ate,  a  man's  pot  was 
his  belly,  and  mushrooms  were  made 
into  soup,  not  synthesized.  The  cul- 


tural climate  was  awfully  tame  ar 
fearsomely  self-conscious  compart 
with  today's.  Its  social  stratifieatic 
was  not  difficult  to  define  by  bro 
levels. 

The  terms  highbrow  and  lowbro 
are  used  far  less  than  they  were  at 
the  middlebrow  upon  whom  the  hig'! 
brow  visited  his  wrath  with  such  gli 
and  such  venom,  though  he  is  as  mun 
around  as  he  ever  was,  seems  not 
be  such  fun  to  bait  as  he  used  to  b 
The  principal  reason  for  this  is  tl 
position  that  the  old-line  highbro 
has  achieved  in  society  generally;  i) 
tellectually  acceptable  tastes  as  well ; 
intellectual  pursuits  are  no  long) 
looked  upon  as  being  odd  or  screV 
ball,  and  in  many  respects  the  bookifj 
and  argumentative  behavior  of  tl 
old-line  highbrow  is  now  so  taken  f< 
granted  that  it  is  difficult  to  distil 
guish  him  from,  say,  a  systems  eng 
neer.  Indeed,  he  may  be  a  systen 
engineer  who  devotes  his  leisure  tin 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  not  lil 
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■  >  middlebrow  with  a  show  of  cul- 
|  -al  bravura,  but  quietly  and  with- 
1 1  fanfare. 

lit  was  not  very  long  ago  that  the 
|  ellectuals  were  fighting  for  recog- 
I  ion,  fighting  to  establish  "stand- 
I  is,"  fighting  for  the  authority  to 
I  termine  for  the  rest  of  society  what 
I  s  "serious"  (as  opposed  to  middle- 
low)  and  therefore  worth  creating, 
I  omoting,  consuming,  and  preserv- 
y.  What  the  launching  of  Sputnik 
le  did  not  do  for  them,  the  Kennedy 
(ministration  did.  The  intellectual 
came  the  darling  not  only  of  the 
pidly  expanding  universities  that 
Jmpeted  for  bonded  and  certified 
lains  the  way  ball  clubs  compete  for 
[  itch  hitters,  but  industry  was  woo- 
\%  him,  and  the  federal  government 
lis  returning  to  a  policy  it  had  not 
lercised  since  the  days  when  Wash- 
Isrton  Irving,  a  spinner  of  romances, 
lis  appointed  Ambassador  to  Spain, 
lie  success  of  the   intellectual  in 
thieving  status  in  the  community 
I  ne  is  tempted  to  call  it  the  "total 
I vironment"  to  sound  up  to  date) 
lis  not  only  got  him  off  the  defensive ; 
I  has  put  him  in  a  position  where  the 
resident  of  the  United  States  wrings 
h  hands  publicly  because  he  seems 
[able  to  make  friends  with  him.  Un- 
[rtunately    the    intellectual's  new 
[atus  has  taken  away  from  him  some 
I  the  fun  that  the  fight  for  recogni- 
Jbn  used  to  afford  him. 
[The  general  acceptance  of  the  role 
the  professional  intellectual  has 
I  t  him  so  far  In  ( to  use  the  prevail- 
,g  phraseology  popularized  by  Rob- 
t  Benton  and  Harvey  Schmidt  I  that 
is  Out.  Most  serious  intellectuals 
je  unconcerned  by  this  shift  in  their 
les,  which  means  that  they  have  he- 
me part  of  the  generally  accepted 
iy  things  are  and  are  therefore 
jbre  prosperous.  There  is  a  distinc- 
>n  to  be  made,  however,  between  the 
■irking  intellectual  and  the  highbrow 
nose  intellectualism  is  more  a  way 
living  than  a  way  of  life  .  .  .  not 
5rely  a  pursuit  of  the  things  of  the 
nd  but  a  set  of  social  attitudes  that 
?ect  his  dress,  his  diet,  his  forms  of 
tertainment,  and  the  looks  of  the 
vironment  he  makes  for  himself, 
any  highbrows  are  intellectual  hang- 
s-on,  not  intellectuals,  and  it  is  these 
10  have  become  submerged  in  what 
ight  be  called  the  total  cultural  sat- 
iation for  which  this  country  now 
9ms  to  be  striving,  if  not  achieving. 
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Specific  investment  suggestions 

—  For  any  given  amount 

—  For  any  specific  objective 


That's  what  our  Research  Division  offers  to  anyone  with  extra  money 
they  want  to  invest  in  stocks  and  bonds. 

There  isn't  any  charge.  You're  not  obligated  to  us  in  any  way. 

If  you'd  like  to  see  what  Research  would  say  about  your  situation, 
simply  fill  out  this  form  and  mail  it  back  to  us. 


Yes,  I  am  interested  in  seeing  your  Research  Division  suggestions  for 

investing  about  $  ,  and  I  have  checked  my  investment 

objective  below: 

□  I  am  most  interested  in  securities  that  provide  relative  safety  of 
capital  coupled  with  a  liberal  income  return. 

□  I  can  afford  to  assume  a  little  more  risk  and  am  interested  in  com- 
mon stocks  that  are  attractive  for  income  and  capital  appreciation. 
I  would  like  to  realize  a  current  return  of  about  —   %. 

□  I  can  afford  more  risk  and  am  primarily  interested  in  good  quality 
growth  stocks  that  have  the  potential  of  increasing  in  value  over 
the  years. 

□  I  am  interested  in  attractive  speculations  and  can  afford  to  assume 
the  risks  involved. 

I  understand  there  is  no  charge  for  this  service,  and  thai  you  will  mail 
your  answers  —  in  complete  confidence  and  without  any  obligation  of 
any  kind  —  to  me: 

NAME  

STREET  

CITY  STATE  .ZIP-  

YOUR  PHONE  NO  


All  filled  out?  Then  for  the  very  best  help  we  can  give  you,  simply  put 
this  in  an  envelope  addressed  direct  to  Harold  F.  Wiley,  Manager, 
Portfolio  Analysis  Department. 


H MERRILL  LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FEIMIMER  &  SMITH  INC 

MEMBERS  NEW  YORK  STOCK  LXCHANGE  AND  OTHER  PRINCIPAL  STOCK  AND  COMMOOITY  EXCHANGES 
70  PINE  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10005 
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It  used  to  be  relatively  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish an  intellectual  in  a  crowd  of 
middlebrows  by  the  sometimes  stud- 
ied, sometimes  careless  "sincerity"  of 
his  tweeds  and  dark  shirts  and  home- 
spun woolen  neckties  about  which 
there  was  a  touch  of  militant,  if 
minor,  rebellion  against  uniformity. 
This  is  no  longer  true,  and  I  have  been 
unable  to  decide  whether  the  intellec- 
tual, because  he  has  become  respecta- 
ble to  the  community  at  large,  has 
fallen  into  the  ways  of  the  banker,  or 
because  the  banker,  recognizing  the 
newly  acquired  status  of  the  intellec- 
tual, has  consciously  or  unconsciously 
imitated  some  of  his  mannerisms. 
Consequently  it  is  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  perceive  the  status  symbols  of 
the  highbrow.  Some  who  have  not  sub- 
merged themselves  in  respectability 
have  got  lost  in  what  the  poet,  Ken- 
neth Rexroth,  refers  to  as  "the  beard 
and  sandal  vote."  They  are  hiding 
their  sophistication  behind  beards 
along  with  the  hordes  who  are  hiding 
their  insecurities  behind  beards.  They 
consider  it  smarter  to  be  hip  than 
highbrow,  just  as  a  greal  many  oth- 
ers, especially  among  the  young,  think 
it  is  smarter  to  be  mod  than  middle- 
brow. 

It  appears  that  the  real  status  sym- 
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bols  of  the  highbrow  have  become 
more  internal  than  external.  These  in- 
ternal symbols  are  obviously  not  easy 
to  detect  and  are  therefore  not  easy  to 
define.  I  recently,  however,  came  upon 
with  some  surprise  one  that  will,  I 
trust,  explain  what  I  mean.  I  en- 
countered an  old  friend  in  the  inter- 
mission of  a  concert,  and,  glowering, 
he  said,  "I'm  writing  a  furious  pro- 
test about  having  been  an  editor  of  a 
magazine  that  was  supported  by  the 
CIA,  and  I  never  knew  it."  It  will  be 
evident  to  you,  as  it  was  to  me,  that 
the  new,  chic  status  symbol  of  the 
highbrow  is  to  have  been  unknow- 
ingly on  the  CIA  payroll ;  any  intellec- 
tual worth  his  salt,  by  implication, 
must  have  been. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  pub- 
lished skepticism  about  how  genuine 
the  so-called  cultural  explosion  is  (a 
skepticism  I  share),  but  no  one  can 
deny  that  we  have  clothed  ourselves  in 
most  elaborate  cultural  trappings. 
Not  only  do  we  house  the  arts  more 
lavishly  in  elegant,  befountained  en- 
claves than  we  ever  have,  but  an  in- 
creasingly large  segment  of  the 
population  dresses  the  part.  It  was  W. 
S.  Gilbert  in  the  libretto  of  Patience 
who  wrote,  "You  can't  get  high,  aes- 


thetic  tastes,   like   trousers,   m  • 
made,"  but  anyone  of  either  sex  oi  , 
certainly   buy   trousers   today  tl ; 
make  one  look  as  though  he  for  si 
has  high  aesthetic  tastes.  The  n r 
Bohemianism  in  many  ways  imita  s 
in  its  tonsorial  manners  the  origi  I 
Vie  de  Boheme  of  Murger  and  1> 
"Artistic  Craze,"  as  it  was  called,',:; 
Whistler's  and  du  Manner's  day.  II 
ery  long-haired  young  man  fexciv 
the  black-leather-.jacket  crowd)  a$ 
every    young    woman    who  peijji 
through  the  narrow  Gothic  arch 
her  ironed  long  hair  is  a  potent' 
painter,  sculptor,  dancer,  actor,  1 
dedicated  consumer  of  the  arts— II 
erary,  plastic,  and  performing.  Eve  ■ 
where  you  look  there  are  likely  hi}, 
brows,  or  what  used  to  be  considei 
highbrows.    The    mere  weight 
numbers  has  shaken  my  rather  m  1 
classification  system  loose  from  its  1 
tellectual    moorings,   such   as  tl 
were. 

My  knowledge  of  what  goes  on  1 
colleges  and  graduate  schools  is,  1: i 
that  of  anyone  who  is  not  part  jjfi 
them,  secondhand.  It  may  be  unf J 
and  inaccurate  to  suggest  (thougl  I 
do  not  do  so  in  a  spirit  of  criticMl 
that  the  draft  has  had  some  effect  I 
spoiling  the  pleasures  of  highbrcj 
ism  among  the  young;  the  degree  I 
kudos  in  being  a  highbrow  is  redujl 
when  so  many  of  one's  contem jl 
raries  are  doing  their  best  to  be 
tellectuals  (rather  than  just  gent  I 
men,  as  in  my  day )  to  put  off  the  e  l; 
day.  But  there  are  far  more  imp  .1 
tant  and  cogent  reasons  why  hij  jl 
browism  has  lost  caste  among  tl 
young,  or  so  it  appears  to  me  frcj 
this  distance. 

Concern  with  high  cull nre,  a  phnl 
highbrows   used   to   use   freely  tl 
which  one  does  not  often  hear  no 
has  given  way  among  young  intelli 
t iiiils  to  involvement  with  peace  mo>  \ 
incuts  and  civil  rights.  Many  of  til 
same   kinds   of   young  intellectual 
whose  counterparts  twenty  years  a  )| 
were  bent  on  staying  cool  and  cc  I 
cerning  themselves  with  abstractio  I 
(the  visual  arts,  for  example,  were 
their  height  of  abstraction  then  I  a 
now   marching   in   protest   paradi  | 
working  for  social  causes,  and  givi: 
their  hearts  and  hands  to  the  Pea 
Corps.  Seemingly  parallel  with  tl 
concern  for  involvement  in  causes 
a  social  nature  and  a  deepened  cri  i 
cism  of  the  old  "middle-class  value  I 


".  .  .  And  I  saij  if  there  he  ami  anion<i  ijoii  who  is  without  sin, 
let  him  east  the—!" 
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paradoxical  reduction  of  abstract 
cism  of  the  arts  and  an  increased 
re  to  participate  in  them,  to  ab- 

them,  to  immerse  oneself  in 
i,  to  be  moved  and  seduced  by 
i.  The  highbrow  of  twenty  years 
was  concerned  with  the  clinical 
cts  of  criticism  and  still  more 
ionately  with  criticism  of  other 
lie's  criticism,  as  the  little  maga- 
s  of  that  day  attest.  His  counter- 
today  measures  the  arts  to  which 
reely  exposes  himself  by  how  far 
le  them  he  can  get  and  how  they 
get  to  him  and  encompass  him. 
might  call  this  a  consumer  high- 
rism  suitable  to  a  consumer  so- 
fa like  ours.  Like  almost  all  con- 
ption  it  is  difficult  to  discern  what 
,  is  for  show  and  what  satisfies  an 
llectual  or  spiritual  hunger.  Now 
so  many  of  the  young  seem  to 
r  their  hearts  on  their  sleeves,  it 
ird  to  tell  which  ones  are  real  and 
\:h  ones  are  plastic, 
n  outgrowth  of  this  questioning 
'lot  outright  dismissal  )  of  middle- 
I  values  is  an  increase  in  Bohe- 
nism— an  outward  and  visible  sign 
an  inward  and  spiritual  nose- 
nbing.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to 
ite  upper-middle-class  values  with 
pretensions  of  upper-middlebrow- 

and  lower-middle-class  tastes 
i  lower-middlebrows;  it  is  just  as 
'  to  identify  much  of  the  folk  cul- 
'  to  which  the  new  Bohemianism 
is  for  sustenance  and  in  search  for 
t  is  "real"  or  "honest"  with  low- 
vism. 

he  old   highbrow  used  to  pro- 
sympathy  for  lowbrow  culture— 
,  the  comics,  burlesque— because 
the  genuineness   of   its  origins 
its  unself-conscious  acceptance 
:hose  for  whom  it  was  intended. 
;  it  was  a  critical  sympathy  rather 
i  a  personal  identification  with 
f  art,  and  an  interesting  con- 
t  to  "high"  art.  There  is  some- 
g  about  the  new  attitude  that  is, 
Pop  Art  demonstrates,  actively 
-highbrow.  Those  who  preach  the 
gospel  teach  that  the  absurd  is 
serious  and  that  the  highroad  to 
ural  salvation  is  through  the  un- 
-'•ound. 

1  this  may  change  in  the  wink  of 
eye.  One  of  the  reasons  why  it 
dd  be  difficult  to  bring  up  to  date 
highbrow,  lowbrow,  middlebrow 
:em  of  classification  is  not  just  the 
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Baton. 
Toscanini  would 
have  loved  it. 

Baton  is  a  high-intensity  lamp.  It  goes  on  a 
piano.  On  a  desk.  Over  a  typewriter.  So  you  don't 
have  to  be  a  musician  to  appreciate  it. 
Baton  is  the  only  high-intensity  lamp 
with  two  bulbs  in  one  shade. 
It  gives  a  much  wider  spread  of  illumination 
than  single  bulb  lamps  do. 
And  it's  surprisingly  flexible.  Reverse  the 
shade.  Swivel  it.  Tilt  the  arm.  Put  the  pure 

white  light  exactly  where  you  want  it. 
The  difficult  thing  is  to  decide  which  of  the 
4  color  schemes  you  prefer.  $24.95. 

LIGHTOMIiR* 

New  York •  Chicago  •  Dallas  •  Los  Angeles 


Bloomingdale's  •  John  Wanamaker  •  Marshall  Field  &  Company 

Colorado 

puts  a  tremendous 
obstacle  in  your 
autumn  vacation 

The  Magnificent  F?ocky 
Mountains  .  .  . 
shutting  out  everything 
ordinary,  sheltering  your 
vacation  pleasure  in  this 
wondrous  season  of  warm 
sunshine,  golden  aspen 
and  uncrowded  dis- 
covery. Ride,  fish,  hike, 
hunt,  swim.  Find 
picture-taking  op 
portunity  every- 
where. Explore  a 
ghost  town,  an 
ancient  cliff 
dwelling.  See  a 
rodeo,  a  fiesta, 
visit  cosmopolitan 
resorts.  To  preview  it 
all,  mail  this  adventure 
coupon  now! 


Stale  of  Colorado,  Division  ol  Commerce  &  Development 

561  Slate  Capitol  Building,  Denver,  Colorado  80203 
Please  send  52-pane  lull-color  vacation  nuide.  Statewide  events  list. 
Full-color  stale  highway  map  folder.  Hotel,  motel,  dude  ranch,  resort 
inlormation,  with  prices. 


Name 


Clly_ 


Zip  Code  essential .  Thank  you. 


AFTER  HOURS 

change  in  the  cast  of  characters  b 
the  speed  with  which  tastes  come  a.  ill 
go.  The  almost  instantaneous  dispr*1 
sal  of  artistic  fads  to  every  corner 
the  country,  the  rapid  rise  and  fall 
cultural  phenomena,  and  the  discc 
ery  and  exploitation  of  what  is  n< 
before  it  has  had  a  chance  to  recogni 
itself  and  examine  its  own  valu 
make  charting  taste  exceedingly  di] 
cult.  The  hungry  maw  of  the  ma 
media  is  equaled  only  by  the  hung, 
maw  of  the  public  seeking  new  sens 
tions.  Tastes  get  used  up  at  a  rati 
hitherto  undreamed  of:  today's  aval 
garde  is  tomorrow's  square.  It  used 
be  that  an  artist  with  new  ideas  hop 
that  he  would  be  discovered  before 
died;  now  he  can't  avoid  being  dj 
covered,  and  he  hopes  to  be  revivL 
before  he  dies. 

As  I  look  over  the  "brow  char 
that  was  published  in  Life  in  1949 
discover  to  my  surprise  that  televisi* 
wasn't  even  mentioned  on  it.  Lo- 
brow  entertainment  was  "Weste* 
movies,"  and  lower-middlebrow  vtA 
"musical  extravaganza  films."  Ob^ 
ously  television  today  has  its  lowbred 
and  lower-middlebrow  equivalent 
but  "Westerns"  have  become  "adult; 
or  so  they  tell  us.  and  hence  mid* 
brow;  and  "musical  extravaganza' 
have  found  their  counterpart 
"ninety-minute  specials."  What  coir 
be  more  upper-middlebrow  than  Hi 
Holbrook  doing  Mark  Twain?  T. 
movies  on  the  other  hand,  have  cor) 
into  their  <>\vn  as  the  highbrow  the# 
rical  medium,  an  attitude  whM 
twenty  years  ago  was  confined  to'' 
few  foreign  films  and  the  early  Chai 
lins  and  I).  W.  Griffiths.  (  Forty  yea 
ago  these  latter  films  were,  of  courfl 
lowbrow.)  And  the  Museum  of  Mo 
ern  Art?  Twenty  years  ago  it  wasri 
temple  of  highbrowism,  now  it  is  cor" 
fortably  upper-middlebrow  entertai 
ment,  while  the  highbrows  seek  "tot" 
environment"  in  rooms  lined  wi 
crinkled  aluminum  foil  and  litfht' 
with  Hashing  strobe  lights. 

I!ut  I  seem  to  be  slipping  back  in' 
classifying  tastes  by  brow-levelsj 
practice  I  thought   I  had  I'orswor 
The  playful  dragon  which  I  intend' 
to  put  in  its  place  at  the  beginning 
this  essay  seems.  I  am  surprised 
discover,  not  in  the  least  willing  to  I 
slain.  On  the  contrary  there  seemsf 
be  still  in  his  nostrils  enough  fire 
light  a  small  satiric  candle  at  bo 
ends. 
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HY  THE  NEXT  MAN  ELECTED  PRESIDENT 
AY  NEVER  REACH  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 


candidates  may 
wing— and  unless  a  weakness  in 
Constitution  is  repaired  quick- 
be  t 

of  the  losers. 


K'Uld  the  Chief  Executive  be  the 
eident  of  the  United  State?  or  the 
sident  of  the  American  People? 
6  may  sound  like  quibbling-  to  most 
;ens.  but  it  is  a  disturbing  ques- 
to  Senator  Karl  Mundt  1  Republi- 
South  Dakota    who.  like  a  num- 
of  other  Senators,  as  well  as 
pident  Johnson  himself,  wants  to 
age  our  war  of  electing  the  Presi- 


sentatives— with  consequences  which 
no  one  can  foresee  but  which  could  re- 
sult in  the  people's  choice  being 
wheeled  and  dealed  out  of  the  White 
House.  This  has  already  happened 
in  1824-2-5  and  it  so  aroused  and 
divided  the  country  that  many  histo- 
rians have  been  deeply  concerned  over 
what  might  happen  if  the  popular  will 
were  thwarted  again,  especially  now 
that  the  country  has  become  more  of 
a  national  democracy  than  a  republic 
in  the  early  federal  sense.  If  it  is  to 
occur  again,  it  looks  as  if  1068  will  be 
the  year.  All  of  the  necessary  condi- 
tions seem  to  be  in  the  making. 

As  most  readers  know,  each  state 
has  as  many  electoral  votes  as  the 
total  of  its  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors, and  these  votes  must  be  cast  as  a 
unit.  If.  for  instance,  a  state  has 
twenty  votes  all  twenty  go  to  the  can- 
didate who  carries  the  state,  regard- 
less of  whether  his  plurality  is  one  or 
one  million.  The  danger  is  that  the 
candidate  who  wins  the  popular  vote 
nationally  could  end  up  second  in  the 
electoral  vote,  as  has  happened  be- 
fore. Or.  if  the  election  goes  to 
the  House,  the  leading  candidate  could 
be  cheated  of  his  victory.  In  a  House 
election,  each  state  irrespective  of  its 
size  casts  one  vote.  Alaska.  Nevada. 
Wyoming,  and  Vermont,  with  a  com- 
bined population  of  only  1.230.000. 
would  cast  four  votes,  as  against 
three  for  New  York.  California,  and 
Pennsylvania,  with  a  population  of 
over  47.000.000.  Thus  the  small  states 
would  exert  about  forty  times  as  much 
power  as  the  big  ones  in  choosing  the 
President.  Obviously,  the  temptation 
to  make  deals  would  be  overpowering. 

In  1948  Truman  defeated  Dewey  by 
two  million  votes,  but  a  slight  switch 
of  12.500  votes  in  California  and  Ohio 
could  have  prevented  his  "ictory  by 


forcing  the  election  into  the  House.  In 
1968.  as  twenty  years  ago.  it  appears 
there  will  be  four  parties  in  the  race: 
the  two  major  ones,  plus  racist  and 
anti-war  candidates.  In  the  circum- 
stances, it  may  be  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  the  popular  winner  to 
get  the  needed  electoral  majority. 

A  Mess  Even  in  1S00 

The  c  untry  has  een  playing  this 
kind  of  brinkmanship  with  itself 
since  the  Constitution  was  written.  It 
is  hard  to  believe  that  any  nation  in 
its  right  mind  would  keep  on  doing  it. 
In  all  the  world  there  is  nothing  re- 
motely like  the  Rube  Goldberg  device 
called  the  Electoral  College.  It  has 
caused  more  trouble  and  generated 
more  crises  than  probably  any  other 
provision  in  the  Constitution.  Its  sur- 
vival, in  the  opinion  of  Senator  Birch 
Bayh  l  Democrat.  Indiana  i,  chairman 
of  the  Senate's  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights,  "is  due.  primarily, 
to  a  basic  lack  of  information."  Mil- 
lions of  Americans,  he  says,  "simply 
do  not  know  enough  about  the  present 
system  to  be  sufficiently  interested  in 
changing  it."  This  seems  to  be  the 
case;  even  the  well-informed  are  not 
fully  aware  of  the  system's  pitfalls,  or 
that  the  danger  is  increasing  rather 
than  diminishing. 

It  might  as  well  be  admitted  that  we 
have  the  Electoral  College  because  the 
Founding  Fathers  I  advanced  as  they 
were  >  could  not  quite  bring  them- 
selves to  rely  altogether  on  direct 
democracy  in  choosing  the  President. 
Instead  of  a  national  election,  they 
invented  a  system  by  which  each  state 
depending  on  its  population  I  would 
vote  for  a  certain  number  of  so-called 
electors.  Naturally,  it  was  assumed  all 
the  electors  would  be  wise  and  lofty 
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citizens  who  would  know  best  how  to 
select  a  President.  No  oligarchy  in 
any  country  has  ever  demonstrated 
that,  in  the  long  run,  it  could  do  better 
than  the  common  people,  and  the 
American  electoral  oligarchy  proved 
to  be  no  exception.  It  made  a  mess  of 
things  almost  at  once  when  in  1800  it 
created  a  tie  between  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  Aaron  Burr,  although  both 
men  were  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President,  respectively,  on 
the  same  Republican  ticket.  The  up- 
shot was  a  sordid  contest  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  where  thirty-six 
ballots  had  to  be  taken  before  Jeffer- 
son got  his  rightful  victory. 

Originally,  it  had  been  assumed 
that  the  electors,  in  their  infinite 
wisdom,  would  exercise  individual 
judgment  in  voting  for  the  various 
candidates,  but  with  the  quick  emer- 
gence of  political  parties,  the  electors 
in  each  state  were  pledged  to  vote  as 
a  group  for  their  candidate  if  he  car- 
ried the  state.  The  fiasco  of  1800  led 
to  the  adoption  of  the  12th  Amend- 
ment to  ihe  Constitution  in  1804, 
which  thereafter  required  the  elec- 


tors to  vote  separately  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President.  Since  then 
there  have  been  more  Constitutional 
Amendments  introduced  on  electoral 
reform  than  on  any  other  Article  in 
the  Constitution;  but  they  have  all 
been  defeated. 

The  aftermath  of  the  1824  election 
was  so  painful  that  it  is  a  wonder  the 
entire  electoral  machinery  was  not 
abolished  then  and  there.  Andrew 
Jackson,  with  99  votes,  won  a -marked 
plurality  in  the  Electoral  College,  but 
not  a  clear  majority,  for  John  Quincy 
Adams  received  84;  William  H.  Craw- 
ford, 41;  and  Henry  Clay,  37.  The 
House  then  took  over,  and,  with  an 
assist  from  Clay,  dealt  Jackson  out 
and  Adams  in.  The  reaction  was  so 
severe,  however,  that  Adams  was 
never  able  to  organize  an  effective  Ad- 
ministration. He  really  presided  over 
a  kind  of  caretaker  government  until 
Jackson,  as  expected,  won  a  smashing 
victory  in  1828. 

Another  popular  winner,  Democrat 
Samuel  Tilden,  also  lost  out  when  an 
Electoral  Commission  appointed  by 
Congress  awarded  the  Presidency  in 


Would  $19.88  buy  any  of  these  stocks? 


NO,  but  it  would  buy  a  share  of  Niagara 
Share  Corporation  which  owns  shares 
in  these  and  some  40  other  companies. 
These  were  our  five  largest  holdings, 
making  up  25%  of  our  almost  $100 
million  portfolio  on  June  15.  1  967. 
Niagara  common  stock  closed  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  that 
day  at  $19.88. 

Niagara  Share  is  a  42-year-old 
investment  company  with  common 
stock  investments  in  companies 
management  believes  show 
rates  higher  than  those  of  the  economy. 

Ask  your  broker  how  Niagara  may  be  purchased  at  regular  stock 
exchange  commissions.  For  a  free  copy  of  our  latest  report, 
simply  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below,  or  attach  it  to 
your  letterhead. 
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NIAGARA  SHARE 
CORPORATION 

70  Niagara  Street 
Buffalo.  N  Y 
14202 


Please  send  a  free  copy  of  your  latest  report 
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March  1877  to  Republican  Rutherf<  jj 
B.  Hayes  by  one  electoral  vote.  Siid 
1900  there  have  been  several  more  iJ 
stances  in  which  a  shift  of  less  thaj 
one  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote  co\m 
have  produced  a  minority  Presidcw 
—that  is,  one  who  had  lost  the  popu  r 
vote  but  won  the  electoral  conte,.j 
Woodrow  Wilson,  for  example,  won  m 
half-a-million,  but  a  properly  locatiM 
shift  of  less  than  2,000  votes  woiilJ 
have  made  Charles  Evans  Hughes  t-tl 
winner  in  the  Electoral  ColleJ 
Again,  in  1060,  a  few  thousand  moJ 
votes  in  Illinois  and  Texas  would  ha  ••! 
made  Richard  Nixon  the  electoi  % 
winner  over  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Pledged  to  Nobot 


The  dreaded  recurrence  of  the  18 
situation   in  the   1968  election  h 
been  made  more  probable  since  t 
electors  have  recently  taken  to  i 
noring  their  pledges  to  vote  for  the; 
party's  candidates.  In  a  close  co- 
test,  the  apostasy  of  only  a  few  ele 
tors— indeed  possibly  even  one— cou 
thwart  the  popular  will.  In  rece 
years,  three  electors  have  voted  the 
personal  wishes  in  defiance  of  wh 
was  expected.  There  has  also  been  tl 
further  uncertainty  induced  by  wh 
might  be  termed  "blind  voting" 
some  of  the  Dixiecrat  Southern  statq 
where  the  chief  interest  in  a  Pres 
dential   election   is   the   race  issu 
These  states  do  not  allow  the  namt 
of  the  Presidential  candidates  to  a) 
pear  on  the  ballot  ;  hence  the  electoiv 
are  not  pledged  to  any  nominee 
1960,  for  example,  eight  unpledge 
Democratic    electors    in  Mississip] 
and  six  in  Alabama  withheld  theic 
votes  from  Kennedy,  and  gave  them  t 
Senator  Harry  F.  F>yrd  of  Virginia 
who  was  not  even  a  candidate.  This 
a  ruthless  degradation  of  the  demc 
cratic  process,  and  if  the  electoral  vot 
had  been  as  close  as  the  popular  vot 
the  election  might  have  been  stole: 
from  Kennedy  by  a  little  band  of  will 
fill  racists.  It  is  not  hard  to  imagin 
what    the  national   reaction   to  thi 
would  have  been;  nevertheless  it  ap 
pears  certain  that  a  similar  attemp 
in  the  South  will  be  made  again  nex 
year. 

By  any  standards,  as  Senator  Bay| 
says,  the  present  electoral  vote  sys 
tern  is  at  best  an  imperfect  device  "fo: 
measuring  the  political  sentiment  o:l 
American  voters."  Yet  reform  has  al 
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/s  been  sabotaged  because  the  ex- 
ng  system,  while  discriminating 
linst  some  states  and  groups,  fa- 
|s  others,  and  so  any  change,  no 
itter  how  fair,  might  disturb  the 
vailing  balance  of  power. 

The  Bayh  Cure 

f  a  sudden,  however,  a  fortuitous 
ibination   of   circumstances  has 
duced   a   favorable   climate  for 
nge,  and  the  recent  hearings  be- 
e  the  Bayh  committee  indicate  that 
Senate,  at  least,  is  about  ready 
do  something.  Johnson,  Senator 
ndt,  and  Senator  Sam  Ervin  f  Dem- 
at,  North  Carolina ) ,  among  others, 
'e  plans  for  amending  the  electoral 
tern,  but  Bayh  himself  is  the  au- 
r  of  the  most  radical  reform :  he 
i    introduced     a  Constitutional 
iiendment  which  would  call  for  the 
:tion  of  the  President  by  direct 
ailar  vote.  Much  to  Washington's 
prise,  this  simple  solution,  which 
aid  eliminate  the  Electoral  College 
jgether,   is  now  given  the  best 
.nee  of  Congressional  approval.  If 
inson  drops  his  own  plan,  which  is 
rely  another  modification  of  the 
:toral  system,  and  gives  even  pas- 
B  approval  to  the  Bayh  Amend- 
tot,  it  may  be  on  its  way. 
Congress  has  been  impressed  by  the 
nking  of  a  special  Commission  on 
■ctoral  College  Reform  established 
the  American  Bar  Association, 
h  the  blessing  of  the  Justice  De- 
.tment.    This    Commission,  corn- 
ed of  fifteen   eminent  lawyers, 
tees,  governors,  and  other  leaders, 
oarently  began   its  deliberations 
h  no  thought  of  going  so  far  as  to 
,'gest  eliminating  the  electoral  sys- 
i.  But  it  ended  up  declaring:  "The 
-ctoral  College  method  of  electing 
resident  of  the  U.  S.  is  archaic,  un- 
nocratic,  complex,  ambiguous,  in- 
let, and  dangerous."  Since  then  its 
ommendation  for  the  direct  elec- 
i  of  the  President  has  been  con- 
ned by  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
ABA.  The  last  Gallup  Poll  on  the 
'ject,  which  showed  63  per  cent  of 
lericans  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
nge,  and  only  20  per  cent  opposed, 
:  also  been  noticed  in  Congress, 
^he  Bayh  Amendment  is  consistent 
th  the  long-term  trend  of  more 
nocratic  election  procedures  in  the 
S.  Six  of  the  thirteen  Constitu- 
nal  Amendments  adopted  since  the 
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Raul  lives 
on  14$  a  day 

RAUL  FALCONI.  ECUA- 
DORIAN. Age  5.  One  of  five 
children.  Father  laborer. 
Earns  $25  per  month,  14$ 
per  day  per  person.  "Home" 
is  a  cane  shack.  Two  rooms. 
No  facilities.  No  running 
water.  I\o  sewage  system.  Un- 
paved  streets  permanently 
inundated.  Breed  disease. 
Diet  inadequate.  Need  vita- 
mins, more  and  better  food. 
Child  inoculated  against  all 
diseases  at  Foster  Parents 
Plan  clinic  in  Guayaquil. 
Help  to  child  means  help  to 
entire  family,  medical  care 
included. 

Thousands  oi  children  a* 
needy  as  Raul  anxiously  await 
"adoption"  by  you  or  your 
group.  Choose  a  boy  or  girl 
from  Greece,  South  Korea, 
Viet  Nam,  Hong  Kong,  the 
Philippines,  Colombia,  Ecua- 
dor or  Peru.  Your  child  and 
his  family  receive  $8  a  month 
of  your  money  in  cash  as  well 
as  medical  care,  blankets, 
household  equipment,  cloth- 
ing—and education.  EVERY 
PLAN  CHILD  OF  SCHOOL 
AGE  MUST  ATTEND 
SCHOOL.  You  receive  a  case  history  ami  photograph.  Each  month  you  write 
and  receive  a  letter  (original  and  translation).  Learn  how  your  "adoption" 
benefits  the  entire  family.  Soon,  through  t lie  regular  letters  and  progress 
reports,  you  ami  your  child  develop  a  warm,  loving  relationship. 

CHECK  YOUR  CHARITY!  We  eagerly  offer  our  financial  statement 
upon  request  because  Me  are  so  proud  of  the  handling  of  our  funds. 

PLAN  is  a  non-political,  non-profit,  non-sectarian,  independent  relief  or- 
ganization, approved  by  the  I  nited  States  Government,  registered  under 
No.  VFA019  with  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  and  filed  with  the  National  Informa- 
tion Bureau  and  the  National  Better  Businei-s  Bureau  in  New  York  City. 


Inc. 

352  PARK  AVENUE  SOUTH,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  1 001 0-Founded  1937 


PARTIAL  LIST  OF 
SPONSORS  AND 
FOSTER  PARENTS 
Steve  Allen 
Sen.  Paul  H  Douglas 
Helen  Hayes 
Conrad  N.  Hilton 
Sen.  Jacob  K.  Javits 
Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
Art  Linkletter 
Amb.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
Garry  Moon 
Sen.  William  Proxmire 
Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Sarnoff 
Gov.  &  Mrs.  William  W.  Scrantoi 
Sen.  John  G.  Tower 


FOSTER  PARENTS  PLAN,  INC.  H-8-67 
352  PARK  AVENUE  SOUTH,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10010 
In  Canada:  P.  O.  Box  65,  Sta.  B,  Montreal,  Que. 

A.  I  wish  to  become  a  Foster  Parent  of  a  needy  child  for  one  year 
or  more.  If  possible,  sex  ,  age  nationality 

I  will  pay  $15  a  month  for  one  year  or  more  ($180  per  year). 
Payment  will  be  monthly  (  ),  quarterly  (  ),  semi-annually  {  ), 
annually  (  ). 

I  enclose  herewith  my  first  payment  $ 

B.  I  cannot  "adopt"  a  child  but  I  would  like  to  help  a  child  by 
contributing  $ 

Name—  


Address 

City  

Date  


-State 


-Contributions  ore  income  tax  deductible 
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Civil  War  have  generally  broad* 
the  franchise.  The  14th  Amendn1 
endowed   Negroes   with  citizens 
and  equal  protection  of  the  laws; 
15th  defined  the  right  of  new  citiz 
to  vote;  the  17th  took  the  electio 
U.  S.  Senators  away  from  state 
islators  and  gave  it  to  the  people; 
19th  gave  the  vote  to  women.  In  m 
recent  years,  the  23rd  gave  Distric 
Columbia  residents  the  right  to 
for  President,  and  the  24th  elimina 
the  poll  tax  in  federal  elections. 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  was  in 
same  spirit.  So,  the  proposed  21 
Amendment  for  the  popular  elect 
of  the  President  would  simply  be 
consummation  of  this  trend  towar 
completely  democratic  franchise. 

Senator  Mundt  Obj 

Such  a  change  would  not  please  >l 
erybody,  especially  Senator  Mun?[ 
who  says,  "Were  the  President  to 
elected  ...  by  direct  election  his  ti 
should  be  changed  to  President  of  1 
American  People  or  President  of 
People  of  the  United  States  of  Am 
ica.  He  would  no  longer  be  Presid 
of  the  United  States  because  the  f 
era]  element  of  the  union  of  Sta 
would  have  been  abandoned  in  fa 
of  a  unitary  national  State."  B 
counters  Senator  Bayh,  "it  is  an 
tablished  fact  that  the  President 
truly  the  representative  of  all  of  tj 
people.  He  is  not  nor  was  he  intend 
to  lie.  as  Senator  Mundt  implies,  a  S( 
of  supergovernor." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  a  syml; 
of  federalism  would  be  lost,  for  Prf 
idential  votes  cast  in  all  sections  I 
the  country  would  be  combined  in 
general  totals,  and  thus  would  ] 
longer  be  electoral  votes  to  reflect  t! 
majorities  in  the  several  states.  B| 
this  kind  of  symbolism  no  longer  h 
any  significance  anyway.  As  histori; 
Merlo  Pusey  says,  "The  President 
not  a  neutral  figure  emerging  from! 
imaginary  collectivization  of  state  i 
terests,  but  the  vibrant  champion 
the  popular  majority." 

The  Preamble  to  the  Constitute 
still  begins,  "We  the  people  of  tl 
United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  mo 
perfect  union  .  . ."  The  hearings  on  tl 
Bayh  Amendment  indicate  there  is 
growing  belief  that  one  way  of  forr 
ing  a  more  perfect  union  is  to  let  tl 
people  decide  for  themselves  who  aht 
be  the  President. 
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Midge  Decter 
SEX, 

MY  DAUGHTERS, 
AND  ME 

The  fruit  of  sophisticated  parenthood  is  a  new 

and  curiously  (juilt-riddcv   rationale  for  chastity  of  a  kind. 


IN^ly  .•uliilcsccnl  daughters  are,  a  thej  have  been 
brought  up  to  be,  my  "friends."  I  have  two,  and 
they  are  very  different  people  indeed;  but  what 
I  have  to  say  about  them  here  applies  equally  to 
both.  We  discuss  together  the  day's  events  in 
school  and  office.  We  gossip  together,  within  un- 
derstood limits,  about  our  respective  friends.  We 
share  a  common  pride  in  t  he  accomplishments,  and 
a  common  irritation  at  the  naughtinesses,  of  the 
two  youngest  children  in  the  family.  We  tell  one 
another  jokes  frequently  off-color.  We  trade  cos- 
metics and  minor  articles  of  clothing.  I  am  as 
likely  to  seek  out  their  advice  in  affairs  <>f  shop- 
ping and  dress  as  they  are  mine. 

In  our  talks,  to  be  sure;,  we  are  never  exactly 
equals:  I  know  a  good  deal  more  than  they  about 
just  those  things  they  are  most,  eager  to  know,  and 
have  far  freer  access  to  that  big  world  they  are 
so  eager  to  enter,  while  they  on  their  side  hold  all 
the  secrets  to  that  which  most  disquiets  me;  still 


we  all  manage  most  of  the  lime  not  to  be  loo  pa- 
tronizing. I  sometimes  think  them  superior  to  me, 
as  they  sometimes  think  me  to  them.  And  to  some 
extent  I  envy  them,  as  they  do  me. 

Of  course,  friendship  does  not  truly  define  the 
relationship  between  us.  What  defines  it  for  after 
all  we  are  mother  and  daughters  is  a  struggle  for 
power.  When  the  friendliness  cracks,  as  it  does 
with  a  fair  though  not  permanently  disruptive 
regularity,  if  is  this  si  niggle  which  stands  nakedly 
revealed  beneath.  Now,  no  one  of  my  age  and  cir- 
cumstance—a member  of  what  sociologists  would 
call  the  professional,  or  educated,  middle  class  in 
the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century  can  pos- 
sibly conceal  from  himself  the  Freudian  implica- 
tions of  this  relationship.  In  fact,  no  one  of  my 
age  and  circumstance  can  even  ment  ion  the  subject 
without  being  conscious  of  the  idea  that  a  mother 
and  her  daughter  constitute  a  primary  sexual  ri- 
valry. Such  indeed,  then,  must  be  the  case  between 
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my  daughters  and  me;  how  would  I,  even  if  I  were 
inclined  to,  deny  it?  Nevertheless,  that  which  two 
of  us  experience  as  the  issue  between  us  in  any 
given  hour  of  battle  has  far  less  to  do  with  why  we 
must,  at  bottom,  be  contenders  than  with  a  whole 
lot  of  questions  nearer  the  surface  of  things.  A 
dispute  may  arise  over  something  so  trivial  as  the 
condition  of  their  room,  or  something  so  principled 
as  the  allocation  of  their  time  between  work  and 
play,  or  even  something  so  stark  as  their  choice  of 
friends.  These  questions,  too,  boil  down  to  one: 
the  power  we  struggle  for  is  power  over  their  re- 
spective destinies.  At  least  for  now,  and  presum- 
ably tor  the  next  few  years,  what  is  at  stake  be- 
tween us  is  quite  simply  the  fact  that  they  are 
dependent  on  me.  And  I  wish  them  to  lie  and  not 
to  he,  and  they  wish  to  be  and  not  to  lie. 

The  struggle  is  for  them  an  unequal  one.  For  at 
the  moment,  anyway,  I  have  the  big  guns  on  my 
side.  I  have  their  past  record  of  helplessness  and 
error  to  use  against  them  and  shake  their  confi- 
dence; 1  have,  at  least  when  pushed  to  an  extreme, 
the  unshakable  conviction  of  my  right  to  exercise 
power;  and  above  all,  I  have  control  over  money. 
Their  only  weapons  are  to  wound  with  the  specta- 
cle of  their  unhappiness  or  to  hold  themselves  re- 
sisting and  out  of  earshot.  These  can  he  very 
potent  weapons  if  they  were  not.  all  children 
would  he  helpless  and  all  parents  serene-hut  they 
are  defensive  ones. 

Such  disadvantages  in  a  relation  of  power  my 
daughters  have  in  common  with  every  dependent 
in  every  age,  clime,  and  culture.  They  suffer  from 
certain  others,  however,  peculiar  to  such  young 
girls  as  have  been  brought  up  in  their  kind  of 
life.  For  my  daughters  are  supremely  children 
of  their  time.  Whatever  their  individualities,  they 
are  also  very  much  the  products  of  those  spiritual 
pretensions  by  which  their  enlightened  parents, 
like  all  enlightened  parents  of  this  generation, 
chose  to  bring  up  their  children.  In  short,  they 
must  suffer  the  great  hindrance  to  growing  up  of 
being  their  mother's  friends. 

Apart  from  the  emotional  burden  our  casual 
intimacy  places  upon  them-a  burden  about  which 
the  psychologists  have  now,  too  late,  a  great  deal 
of  wisdom  to  proffer— this  intimacy  acts  as  a  prac- 
tical and  political  handicap  of  very  real  dimen- 
sions. For  it  is  not  merely  trite  to  say  the  young 
are  trusting.  And  above  all  they  trust  to  the  ap- 
pearances of  things.  Thus  in  our  condition  of 
friendship,  an  attack  of  motherhood  upon  either 
of  them  is  apt  to  come  quite  suddenly  and  unpre- 
pared for.  A  casual  revelation  on  one  of  their  parts 
might  become  the  occasion  for  a  far  from  casual 
response  on  mine.  Or  I  might  take  them  nine- 


tenths  of  the  way  through  a  discussion  or  story 
which  is  proving  to  be  of  the  keenest  interest  and 
then  refuse  to  go  on,  overcome  by  some  squeamish- 
ness  or  fastidiousness  I  had  not  realized  was 
working  inside  my  nerves;  within  a  single  sen- 
tence, perhaps,  they  will  have  become  "too  young" 
to  hear  what  their  mother  has  not  heart  to  utter. 

Most  of  all,  they  are  bereft  of  the  defense  of 
thinking  me  utterly  stupid.  They  may  think  so 
now  and  then,  on  this  point  or  that,  but  they  have 
no  really  solid  base  in  thought  or  feeling  from 
which  to  resist  me.  Just  as  they  have  been  brought 
up  from  earliest  infancy  on  the  assumption  that 
they  were  being  "understood"— this  time  with 
sympathy,  that  time  with  harshness,  but  with  un- 
derstanding always— SO,  too,  it  has  been  assumed 
that  they  "understand"  me.  Simple  stupidity  has 
never  been  one  of  the  terms  between  us.  Mothers 
like  me  do  not  believe  their  children  to  lie  incom- 
petent. This  may  in  fact  be  the  prime  axiom  of  our 
kind  of  parenthood.  We  take  care  to  know  at  every 
moment  of  our  children's  development  what  the 
attainments  of  that  moment  ought  properly  to  be 
and  make  our  demands  accordingly.  (A  good  deal 
of  fun  has  been  poked  at  us  for  this,  for  we  are  the 
comic  ladies  who  sit  on  park  benches  poring  over 
our  volumes  of  Spock  and  Gesell  and  Bettelheim. 
But  the  fun  has  usually  been  poked  by  people  who 
are  not  entitled  to  it,  by  the  people  who  think  we 
ought  to  respect  our  children  mure;  when  what 
we  are  really  doing  is  seeking  out  the  widest  range 
of  possibilities  to  offer  our  children  our  respect.) 
And  since  we  do  not  treat  them  as  incompetents, 
they  have  no  fund  of  experience  from  which  in 
later  years  to  retaliate. 

Note,  for  example,  the  terms  of  the  current 
adolescent  rebellion  against  people  like  us.  We  are 
accused  of  being  deficient  in  love,  not  simple 
enough,  too  adept  at  making  our  way,  too  success- 
ful. It  is  not  that  we  know  too  little  of  the  world— 
the  major  accusation  of  our  own  adolescence 
against  our  parents— but  too  much.  They  do  not 
strive  to  alter  our  definition  of  reality,  for  no 
matter  what  (hey  say,  they  acknowledge  our  com- 
petence to  do  the  defining;  they  simply  repudiate 
"reality"  altogether,  putting  the  word  into  in- 
verted commas  with,  among  other  things,  hallucin- 
ogens. As  it  happens,  my  own  daughters'  relation 
to  the  current  intellectual  and  social  fashions 
among  their  rebelling  cohorts  is— so  far— that  of 
only  fairly  sympathetic  onlookers.  So  far  I  have 
succeeded  in  spoiling  the  idea  of  direct  participa- 
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|,ioii  for  them.  Which  is  to  say,  I  h;ive  managed  l.o 
talk  i  hem  out  of  it. 

Ami  talk  is  hi'  i  in-  essence,  We  happen  i<>  <l"  a 
great  deal  of  it  in  our  house;  Cor  us  as  ;i  family  if 
is  recreation,  tool,  and  means  of  survival.  Hut  not 
.ink  iiv  i  lir  pari  icular  aci  ident  of  birl  h  are  my 
daughters  surrounded  by  talk.  For  children 
like  them,  words  constitute  a  kind  of  postnatal 

amniotic  Moid  in  which  they  grow  and  are  both 
sheltered  from  and  introduced  to  their  surround- 
ings. On  the  most  primitive  level  for  such  children 
words  have  taken  I  lie  place  of  physical  violence  as 
a  means  of  instruction  and  discipline  They  have 
also  by  and  la  rge  replaced  that  net  work  of  i  nsl  ruc- 
tions and  disciplines  called  "punishment."  To  be 
hampered  from  pursuing  a  noxious  or  harmful 
activity  is  to  he  "told  no."  Being  the  denizens  of 
city  or  suburb,  the  children  discover  the  world 
around  them  primarily  by  a  process  of  giving 
names  to  things.  Their  hours  of  solitude  are  spent 
alone  with  the  speech  of  others,  in  the  form  of 
hooks,  television,  radio. 

The  schools  in  which  they  spend  such  a  large 
proportion  of  the  waking  hours  of  their  childhood 
are,  of  course,  veritable  waterfalls,  Hoods,  volcanos 
id*  words,  phrases,  clauses,  sentences,  paragraphs. 
As  you  mighl  expect,  my  daughters  have  gone  only 
to  "good"  schools  that  is  to  say,  the  most  benign, 
most  attentive,  most  enriching  schools  that  were 
available.  Thus  they  have  not  only  been  instructed 
by  means  of  their  teachers'  use  of  language,  they 
have  also  been  taught  through  perfecting  their 
own  manipulation  of  language  in  other  words,  in 
uncover  what  might  he  in  their  own  minds  by  dis- 
cussing it  aloud.  In  such  schools,  the  desire  to  fail 
can  he  fulfilled  merely  by  keeping  silent.  As,  in- 
deed, can  the  desire  to  fail  at  home. 

No  Hiding  Place 

The  society  of  the  enlightened,  then,  does  not 
heat  or  drive  its  children,  does  not  drill  them,  bill 
rather  nags  them,  into  glowing  up.  And  the  mea- 
sure of  the  children's  progress  along  this  path  is 
their  capacity  to  nag  in  turn. 

The  point  about  talk  is  not  whether  il  is  a  good 
way  or  a  bad  way  to  bring  up  the  young.  As  par- 
ents have  gone  and  as  societies  have  gone  the 
attempt  on  I  he  part  of  my  contemporaries  to  give 
their  children  certain  physical  and  social  free 
(loins,  to  confront  and  harness  for  good  some  of 
their  baser  impulses,  to  help  them  reason  their 
way  toward  being  civilized,  to  befriend  them, 
seems  not  so  ver-  malign.  We  are  of  course 
doomed  by  the  absurdity  of  our  pretensions  for 


naturally  we  are  incapable  of  permitting  our  chil- 
dren all  those  things  we  pretend  to  permit,  them. 
And  we  are  far  from  being  so  pure  of  motive  as  we 
imagined  for  motives  are  never  pure  between 
adults  and  the  young.  St  ill,  we  are,  I  should  think, 
nu  mure  pretentions  or  self-deceived  than  our  own 
parents,  and  very  likely  a  good  deal  less.  In  any 
event,  my  daughters  and  their  friends  seem  In  me 
far  more  attractive,  mure  open,  and  a  good  deal 
nicer  than  I  remember  myself  and  my  friends  in 
adolescence. 

In  some  ways,  however,  they  seem  to  me  less 
fortunate  than  we  were,  for  I  he  point  about  talk 
is  that  if  sets  up  a  competition  in  which  I  he  chil- 
dren, particularly  the  children  of  the  educated  and 
enlightened,  must  lose. 

Once  upon  a  time,  or  so  1  imagine,  children  could 
manage  their  powerlessness  by  biding  their  lime. 
They  could,  if  they  wanted  to  be  comfortable,  obey 
the  rides,  and  in  the  face  of  some  unwanted  impo 
sit  ion  from  the  authorities  or  some  supposed  in 
just  ice,  take  to  t  heir  closets.  Their  corporeal  selves 
might  be  rendered  up  to  Caesar  but  their  thoughts 
undoubtedly  of  future  vengeance  they  could 
keep  l o  I  hemselves. 

I'.ul  my  (laughters  have  no  means  of  retreat 
from  the  barrages  of  those  bigger  than  they:  nol 
into  the  street  and  not  into  the  closet.  The  wider 
world  of  school  and  playmates  only  confirms  me, 
for  what  I  have  given  them  of  speech  is  precisely 
that  which  best  enables  them  to  get  along  there. 
The  books  they  read  /  have  placed  into  their  hands 
l  even  the  dirty  books  w  ith  w  hich  they  and  their 
friends  wdiile  away  so  many  exciting,  secretive 
hours  they  have  taken  from  my  shelves,  where  they 
stand  in  full  view).  Their  imaginative  life  is  one 
thai  I  as  a  companionable  mother  once  encouraged 
and  helped  them  to  invent.  Nor  are  their  hiding 
places  of  any  use,  for  I  understand  and  even  con- 
done their  behavior  in  taking  to  them.  I  am,  as  it 
were,  huddled  inside  with  them. 

And  if  either  of  I  hem  stands  and  fights,  she 
naturally  loses.  I  know  more  words  than  she,  and 
they  an-  bigger  words,  more  impressive.  I  can 
make  them  do  such  miraculous  and  unanswerable 
things  as  describe  an  irony,  create  an  analogy,  or 
cite  an  apposite  witticism.  I  can  dazzle  her  with 
words,  amuse  her  against  her  will  with  them,  dis- 
tract her,  frighten  her,  expose  her  motives,  ana- 
lyze her  character,  justify  myself  with  words,  and 
if  need  be,  simply  drown  her  in  them.  I  can  one 
of  the  tricks  of  friendship  seduce  her  into  an- 
swering and  use  what  she  says  as  a  new  supply  of 
grist  for  my  unending  mill.  Only  pure  rage  can 
stop  the  How.  Bui  my  daughters,  poor  things,  are 
not  yet  enough  in  command  of  themselves  to  pro- 
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duci'  that  merciful  condition  in  me  without  being 
already  in  the  grip  of  it  themselves. 

So  they  have  no  recourse  but  to  meet  me  on  my 
own  ground.  It  is  a  predicament  from  which  only 
the  distance  and  privacy  of  adulthood  can  rescue 
them. 

But  I,  too,  am  caught  in  a  predicament.  Because 
when  I  speak  to  them,  I  often  contradict  myself. 
To  the  mothers  who  were  trained  as  I  was— by  the 
Freudian  precept  that  children's 
personalities  are  shaped  not  by 
what  used  to  be  called  "upbring- 
ing" but  by  the  quality  of  those 
family  relationships  into  which 
they  enter  at  birth— our  children 
represent  a  total  responsibility. 
We  do  not  believe  ourselves 
charged  primarily  with  keeping 
them  healthy  and  properly  shel- 
tered and  teaching  them  the  man- 
ners of  the  society  into  which  we 
will  one  day  send  them.  We  be- 
lieve ourselves  rather  to  be  the 
very  creators  of  their  psyches, 
:  hei  i'  personalit  ies,  and  above  all, 
their  capacities  for  success  and  happiness.  What 
such  a  responsibility  demands  of  us  is  something 
more  than  undying  love,  more  even  than  wisdom- 
it  demands  that  we  know  what  is  right  and  what 
is  needed.  This  is  a  responsibility  I  am  hardly 
able  to  undertake  consistently  or  gratefully  for 
myself,  much  less  for  these  nearly-grown  female 
creatures  who  stand  opposite  me.  They  naturally 
do  not  ask  it  id'  me— at  least  not  any  longer.  But 
this  is  the  way  of  our  relationship.  Without  it, 
I  should  have  to  turn  away  from  them.  It  is  too  late 
to  go  back  now. 

Thus  I  contradict  myself.  I  do  not  always  feel 
what  1  think,  I  do  not  always  think  what  1  feel.  Or 
rather,  I  belie  myself— since  it  is  my  usual  custom 
to  tell  them  what  I  think  (the  words  for  thought 
come  easier  than  those  for  feelings)  and  only  in- 
dicate to  them,  so  desperately  unfairly,  by  my  sud- 
den passions  what  I  feel. 

Naive  Worldlings 

N  owhere  are  mv  contradictions  more  evident, 
nor  undoubtedly  more  painful  to  them,  than  in 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  sex.  This  problem  is 
about  the  last  genuine  one  left  to  the  transaction 
between  us.  Not  that  we  do  not  struggle  over  other 
things,  but  we  have  nothing  new  to  say  to  one 
another  about  these:  they  have  learned  what  they 
have  learned  from  me,  I  have  failed  them  where  I 


have  failed  them,  the  rest  is  for  the  most  part  now 
up  to  them  and  fate. 

Sex,  however,  is  another  matter.  As  a  real  issue 
it  is  just  now  coming  up  in  their  lives— that  is, 
becoming  something  they  are  required  to  do  some- 
thing about.  And  they  are  still  young  enough  to 
ask  me,  sometimes— usually  indirectly— what  they 
should  do.  And  I  find  myself  wishing  to  the  very 
bottom  of  my  being  that  they  would  not. 

They  ask  me,  I  think,  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  First  of  all,  because 
they  are  frightened.  Such  a  to-do 
is  made  of  sex  in  these  days  of 
the  new,  supposedly  freer  atti- 
tudes toward  it  that  we  are  prob- 
ably succeeding  in  making  it  as 
great  a  mystery  to  the  young  as 
it  was  in  the  era  when  "leg"  was 
a  dirty  word:  a  mystery  of  a 
different  kind,  perhaps,  now  no 
longer  shrouded  in  evil  but  par- 
taking in  some  of  those  qualities 
of  quest  and  conquest  of  the  Holy 
Grail.  In  any  case,  it  is  partly 
their  timidity  that  drives  my 
daughters  to  seek  the  word  of  the  Authorities, 
for  the  comfort,  either  way,  of  a  denial  or  of 
permission. 

They  also  ask  me  fur  the  simple  reason  t  hat  they 
believe  I  know  a  good  deal  about  the  subject.  They 
have  not  been  permitted  to  assume  about  me— as 
the  children  of  my  generation,  say,  permitted  our- 
selves to  assume  about  our  parents— that  I  live  in 
ignorance  (in  both  senses)  of  sex. 1  have  not  per- 
mitted it  by  the  conversation,  my  own  and  that  id' 
my  friends,  which  I  have  allowed  to  go  on  in  their 
presence.  I  have  not  permitted  it,  either,  by  my 
style  of  dress,  of  behavior,  of  being.  They  ask  me, 
too,  because  to  do  so  is  a  way,  and  a  very  effective 
way,  I  might  add,  of  announcing  to  me  that  they 
will  one  of  these  days  be  no  longer  my  satellites 
but  my  equals. 

But  most  of  all,  they  ask  me  because  they  are 
too  innocent  of  the  danger  I  represent  to  them. 
Like  all  children  raised  in  the  advanced  and  lib- 
era] way.  their  sophistication  and  worldliness  are 
streaked  with  an  almost  incredible  naivete.  This 
naivete  does  not  have  to  do  with  facts,  and  cer- 
tainly not  with  any  of  t he  act ual  facts  of  sex,  about 
which  they  and  their  friends  have  a  fund  of  knowl- 
edge more  complete  and  accurate  than  that  of 
many  adults  I  know.  Nor  have  they,  since  the  years 
of  fairly  early  childhood,  acquired  any  of  these 
facts  from  me;  though  once  learned,  they  have 
often  taken  pleasure  in  discussing  them  with  me 
font  of  the  desire  to  show  off  rather  than  for  in- 


formation).  In  fact,  had  they,  as  the  textbooks 
recommend,  come  to  me  for  all  this  information, 
they  might  have  found  out  many  of  my  reluctances 
in  the  matter  a  whole  lot  sooner.  Nor  is  their 
naivete  psychological  exactly— though  its  effects 
on  me  are  clearly  psychological— for  as  I  said  ear- 
lier, they  understand  me  rather  well.  I  suppose 
their  innocence  would  have  to  be  called  spiritual. 

Anyway,  it  has  to  do  with  the  trust  that  my 
seeming  openness  as  a  mother  has  bred  in  them— 
so  early  and  so  thoroughly  that  all  the  disappoint- 
ments they  must  have  suffered  have  not  served  to 
make  them  appropriately  wary.  Our  children,  so 
wise  to  the  world  in  other  ways,  have  very  little 
left  of  the  child's  genius  for  duplicity.  They  are 
bad  liars  and  ineffective  sneaks.  We  have  deprived 
them  of  their  natural  and  indispensable  talent  for 
keeping  their  secrets  secret,  and  with  it.  of  a  cer- 
tain insight  into  the  nature  of  the  dangerous  or 
forbidden. 

When  I  was  my  daughters*  age.  I  knew  exactly 
how  much,  for  both  our  sakes.  it  was  necessary  for 
my  mother  to  know  about  my  own  personal  con- 
frontation with  sex:  namely,  nothing.  My  daugh- 
ters have  considerably  more  leeway  than  that; 
there,  perhaps,  is  the  rub.  Sex  as  a  subject  is  pro- 
foundly interesting  to  people  like  me.  We  think 
about  it  a  great  deal,  wonder  at  it  a  great  deal,  and 
discuss  it  only  somewhat  less.  We  are  amused  by  it 
as  a  phenomenon,  find  it  comical,  take  it  immensely 
seriously.  We  would,  if  we  could,  like  to  know  how 
everyone  we  see  around  us  conducts  himself  with 
respect  to  sex.  And.  if  it  would  not  entail  a  psychic 
monstrosity  that  no  amount  of  self-deception  could 
keep  hidden,  we  would  even  like  to  know  precisely 
how  our  own  daughters  and  their  friends  conduct 
themselves.  In  short,  like  the  highly  emancipated 
persons  we  are.  our  minds  are  totally  the  creatures 
of  the  most  fashionable  currents  of  the  culture 
that  surround  them. 

Ecstasy  with  a  Purpose 

*\et  my  daughter^,  too,  are  res) 
what  they  may  ask.  then  in  what  they  may  expect 
to  receive  an  answer  to.  They  are  restricted  by 
the  intensity  with  which  I  wish  they  wouldn't  ask 
me.  All  their  questions,  regardless  of  how  they  are 
put  or  whether  the  girls  know  it  or  not.  can  only 
be  directed  to  one  end:  ought  they,  now  or  in  the 
near  future,  to  engage  in  sexual  relations  with  one 
or  another  young  man?  And  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is.  I  do  not  know  how  to  answer. 

My  uncertainty,  to  be  sure,  does  not  take  the 
form  of  a  simple  expression  of  uncertainty,  it 
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takes  the  form,  rather,  of  a  series  of  confident 
statements  which  contradict,  supersede,  or  over- 
ride one  another— or  which  sometimes  simply 
evade  the  point.  I  may,  for  instance,  deride  some 
display  of  sexual  priggishness  on  the  part  of  a 
relative,  a  teacher,  or  their  headmaster— on  this 
occasion  planting  myself  foursquare  on  the  side  of 
the  legitimate  erotic  expression  of  the  children.  I 
may  at  some  other  time,  and  not  apparently 
apropos  of  them  at  all.  find  myself  delivering  a 
rather  brutal  lecture  on  the  horrors  of  premarital 
pregnancy— attacking  first  the  criminal  immoral- 
ity of  the  official  posture  by  which  proper  contra- 
ception and  legal  abortion  are  kept  out  of  the  reach 
of  young  girls,  and  in  the  next  breath,  the  criminal 
irresponsibility  of  the  same  young  girls  in  sur- 
rendering themselves  to  something  they  have  not 
first  learned  to  manage.  Or  I  may,  in  the  name  of 
civilization  and  decency,  take  up  the  cudgels  for 
the  boys,  attempting  to  make  my  daughters  aware 
of  the  acute  suffering  inflicted  on  their  male  con- 
temporaries by  the  self-involved  experimentation 
with  their  powers,  i.e.,  the  teasing,  of  the  girls.  One 
of  the  things  I  say  to  them— and  naturally  it  is  the 
one  I  have  the  strongest  sensation  of  conviction 
about— is  simply  mean:  that  the  adolescent  love  af- 
fairs I  have  seen  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  emotional 
and  sexual  adventures  at  all  but.  on  the  contrary, 
a  series  of  enormous  cop-outs.  That  is.  I  say.  they 
seem  to  me  to  entail  nearly  all  the  commitments  of 
marriage,  dulling  in  people  so  young,  and  far  from 
providing  a  wider  range  of  experience,  they  are 
actually  protecting  their  participants  from  having 
to  undergo  too  much  experience.  How  this  must 
translate  to  my  daughters'  discerning  and  sim- 
plifying ears,  of  course,  is:  Even  if  you  have  sex, 
it  won't  be  any  good. 

This  particular  piece  of  cruelty  to  them  is  not 
mine  alone.  In  somewhat  different  (and  as  I  fancy, 
in  far  less  subtle  and  clever)  form,  it  represents 
the  defense  of  an  entire  generation  against  the 
implications  underlying  its  own  sexual  liberation. 
If  you  begin  as  we  all  did  with  the  proposition  that 
lust  is  not  only  natural  but  life-giving  and  good, 
and  if  you  travel  the  path  from  there  straight  and 
true,  you  arrive  at  complete  sexual  promiscuity. 
Lust  as  an  independent  value  divorces  itself  from 
institutions,  personal  relations,  and  travels  with 
utter  unconcern  from  creature  contact  to  creature 
contact.  This  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  exactly  how 
the  Puritans  understood  the  matter,  and  they  were 
right.  We  understand  it,  too,  in  the  pits  of  our 
stomachs  if  not  in  our  minds,  and  scurry  about  to 
improvise  our  excuses.  We  do  not  want  to  be  pro- 
miscuous, for  if  lust  is  simple,  the  other  major 
human  passions— vanity,  pride,  acquisitiveness— 
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are  not.  Our  marriages  barely  survive  so  much  of 
frankness  about  our  desires  as  we  already  allow 
ourselves;  and  being  unmarried  is  for  us  an  agony 
of  rushing  about  to  stake  our  claims.  And  if  we 
do  not  want  promiscuity  for  ourselves,  we  will 
certainly  never  be  able  to  bear  it  in  our  children. 

What  we  want  for  ourselves  and  them  is  to  hold 
on  to  our  imaginings  of  complete  sexual  abandon 
and  at  the  same  time  maintain  the  kind  of  emo- 
tional requirements  which  make  such  abandon  im- 
possible for  us.  The  most  notable  of  our  excuses 
for  this  is  one  derived  at  two  removes  from  a 
vulgarization  of  Freud.  To  wit :  a  mentally  healthy 
and  mature  person  seeks  in  sex  the  deepening  and 
enrichment  of  an  already  and  otherwise  satisfying 
connection.  Sexual  conquest  as  an  end  in  itself  is 
"unhealthy";  in  girls  it  is  a  mark  of  self-devalua- 
tion,  and  in  hoys,  of  "Don  Juanism."  On  the  other 
hand,  an  affair  with  one  person  undertaken  out  of 
curiosity  or  in  a  spirit  of  fun  is  emotionally  irre- 
sponsible and  therefore  "immature."  Thus  while 
we  promise  our  children  a  satisfaction  that  we  had 
to  wrest  for  ourselves,  we  nevertheless  do  our  best 
to  block  their  easy  passage  to  it. 

To  be  sure,  we  make  no  point  of  their  having  to 
be  married.  All  of  us,  I  believe,  have  settled, 
whether  we  admit  it  or  not,  with  the  idea  that  our 
children  will  have  at  least  some  sex  experience 


before  marriage.  But  we  have  only  retreated  to  a 
nearer  line  of  defense.  The  sex  experience  they 
have,  in  order  for  them  not  to  earn  our  oppro- 
brium, must  be  to  some  purpose.  It  must  be  good  in 
itself,  it  must  improve  their  lives,  it  must  make 
them  better  people.  And  naturally,  it  must  not  end 
in  pregnancy.  As  for  myself,  I  might  wish  for  the 
further  condition  that  it  take  place  without  either 
my  knowledge  or  complicity. 

I  ask  too  much,  I  know  that.  We  all  do.  We  al- 
ways have.  But  then  too  much  was  asked  of  us. 
and  of  our  parents,  and  will  be  of  our  grandchil- 
dren. 

This  whole  problem  is  in  the  end  really  not  my 
daughters',  but  mine.  They  will  suffer  the  cruelties 
of  this  alternating  titillation  and  denial  that  has 
been  their  introduction  to  sex  and,  like  the  rest  of 
us,  if  they  are  tough  enough,  or  brave  enough,  or 
lucky  enough,  they  will  prevail.  But  what  will  be 
for  them  their  experience  and  their  life  will  be  for 
me  always  the  record  of  my  inability  as  a  parent 
to  stand  behind  that  person  whose  face  I  had  so 
long  ago  chosen  to  show  to  the  world.  Not  that  hav- 
ing such  a  record  is  necessarily  bad,  but  the 
chastening  seems  to  have  seeped  into  every  corner 
of  my  life.  My  daughters'  education  at  my  hands 
has  turned  out  to  be  a  far  profounder  one  of  me  at 
theirs. 


THE  BEST  PLACE  TO  READ  CARLYLE 

by  Thomas  Whitbread 

Where's  the  best  place  to  read  Carlyle?  I'll  tell  you! 

It's  on  a  plank  dock  on  Lake  Webb  in  Maine, 

Near  Weld.  You  sit  there  in  your  trunks,  in  sun, 

Reading  Thomas  in  a  1700-thin-page 

Anthology  by  Oxford,  and  when  anything 

Strikes  you,  you  pencil  in  the  margin,  "Crux." 

When  bored,  you  dive  into  the  lake.  You  surface 

At  the  float,  and  lie  on  it.  Sometimes  you  row 

A  boat  a  ways  to  a  brook  and  silently 

Flow  up  it  in  the  hope  of  seeing  beaver. 

Before  dinner,  rye  with  ice  chipped  by  a  pick 

From  a  100-lb.  block  in  a  chest 

That  serves  to  keep  food  cold:  Maryland  rye, 

Sipped  in  between  bites  of  raw  carrots.  After, 

Reading  of  other  things  by  oil-lamp,  or 

Cards,  or  Double-Crostics.  Often,  talk. 

Your  host  knows  when  to  tell  an  anecdote. 

Early  to  bed,  not  too  late  to  rise,  straight  razor 

For  shaving  in  lake  water.  Near  the  end 

Of  every  afternoon,  a  two-mile  walk. 

That  is  the  only  place  to  read  Carlyle. 

Harper's  Mti </<tzi)tc,  August  1967 
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Larry  L.  King 

ROUGHING  IT  IN 

THE  FOOTBALL  BUSHES 

The  players  pick  up  more  bruises  than  cash,  the  fans  are  known 
as  "disaster  lovers,"  and  the  stadium  lights  are  liable 
to  be  knocked  out  by  lightning  bolts. 

Here  is  the  story  of  the  most  curious  team  in  this  unlikely  league. 


Saturday  night  in  Burkburnett,  Texas,  is  not 
much  fun  even  if  you  have  the  wind  with  you.  It 
is  less  pleasant  after  3.8  inches  of  rain,  and  after  a 
man  has  been  trampled  and  mired  until  he  cannot 
tell  where  the  mud  ends  and  the  bruises  begin.  The 
Odessa-Midland  Comets  of  the  Texas  Professional 
Football  League  had  little  to  celebrate  following  a 
0-13  defeat  by  the  Burkburnett  Kings,  their  fifth 
straight  scoreless  loss.  They  knew  that  the  two- 
dollar  sports  were  safe  in  the  stands,  with  blondes 
by  their  sides  and  strong  waters  in  their  jugs, 
sneering  at  them  as  "The  Comics,"  or  as  "The 
Scoreless  Wonders  of  the  Mickey  Mouse  League." 

Before  joining  the  Texas  Professional  Football 
League  in  its  maiden  season  last  year  the  Burk- 
burnett Kings— representing  a  town  of  7,621  in 
flat,  lonesome  country  near  what  was  once  an  out- 
law strip  between  Oklahoma  and  Texas— had  for 
four  years  dominated  the  Red  River  Football 
League,  largely  composed  of  Oklahoma  oil  ham- 
lets and  Arkansas  cotton  villages.  They  won  forty- 
five  games,  lost  hard  in  six,  and  tied  two.  Their 
guts-and-elbows  football  put  a  premium  on  rowdi- 
ness.  On  this  night  last  September  the  Kings  had 
all  but  drowned  the  Odessa-Midland  team  in  rain- 
water and  blood.  With  the  official  carnage  over,  the 
Comets  could  look  forward  to  a  post-game  meal  of 
chicken-fried  steak,  or  hamburgers,  a  bus  ride 
home  through  400  miles  of  prairie,  and  Monday 
morning  jobs  as  pipe  fitters,  schoolteachers,  bar- 
bers, salesmen,  oil-field  roughnecks,  and  dental  lab 
technicians. 

In  bush  league  pro  football,  everything  comes 
hard:  finding  a  practice  field,  meeting  a  ; 
drawing  a  crowd.  When  the  Tulsa  Oilers  defeaion 


the  Sherman-Denison  Jets  30-27  for  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  Texas  Professional  Football 
League  last  December,  only  four  hundred  eyewit- 
nesses could  attest  to  the  crime.  But  the  TPFL  will 
operate  again  this  season,  and  has  expanded  to 
include  new  franchises. 

Football's  minor  leagues  are  in  shaky  health. 
Though  the  Annapolis  Sailors  won  the  Atlantic- 
Coast  Football  League  in  1964,  they  did  such 
dismal  box-office  trade  that  the  team  moved  last 
year  to  Alexandria-Arlington,  Virginia.  The  new 
Virginia  Sailors,  led  by  former  XFL  players  past 
their  prime,  had  an  11-1  record  for  a  second 
straight  championship.  Even  so,  they  averaged 
only  3,900  fans  per  game-some  1,100  short  of 
what  club  officials  call  "the  break-even  point."  The 
Continental  League,  also  operating  in  the  East, 
and  the  Professional  Football  League  of  America, 
in  the  Midwest,  sent  a  number  of  their  best  players 
up  to  the  majors  for  tryouts,  but  sweated  out 
every  payroll. 

Pro  football  pays  off  only  in  the  big  leagues. 
Last  season  the  XFL  drew  a  record  5,542,508  for 
an  average  attendance  of  52,786  paid.  The  AFL 
also  had  its  best  year:  2,? 60,236  paying  customers 
—a  game  average  of  34,291.  Tickets  ran  from  $6 
up.  Everybody  made  money.  Not  long  ago,  how- 
ever, even  the  big  leagues  were  poor.  Where  the 
Green  Bay  Packers  picked  up  winner's  checks  of 
$23,600  per  man  in  play-off  money  last  January, 
the  NFL  in  1926  voted  members  of  its  champion- 
ship team  "eighteen  engraved  gold  footballs,  not 
to  cost  more  than  ten  dollars  each,  and  a  suitable 
pennant,  not  to  cost  more  than  thirty-seven  fifty." 
A  major  league  franchise  went  for  $100  in  the 
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1920s;  for  $50,000  by  1940.  Today  franchises  run 
from  $7  million  provided  you  can  find  one  that  is 
for  sale. 

Minor  league  officials  now  predict  similar 
growth.  George  Schepps,  Commissioner  of  the 
TPFL,  is  an  old  head  who  dabbled  in  baseball  as 
club  owner  or  general  manager  for  fifty  years.  He 
envisions  working  agreements  with  big-time  pro- 
fessional teams  much  as  major  league  baseball 
franchises  once  sponsored  or  owned  dozens  of  af- 
filiate farm  clubs  from  the  Class  AAA  Interna- 
tional League  to  the  Class  D  Cotton  States.  As  in 
baseball,  the  parent  club  would  farm  out  its  un- 
seasoned rookies.  In  exchange  for  playing  expe- 
rience it  would  pay  all  or  most  of  its  trainees' 
salaries.  "In  a  deal  like  that  everybody  wins," 
Schepps  says.  He  is  now  working  toward  a  union 
of  minor  league  teams,  largely  to  pressure  major 
league  clubs  into  a  paternal  relationship.  The  big 
league  clubs,  however,  possibly  because  they  have 
a  natural— and  free— breeding  ground  for  their 
players  in  the  collegiate  system,  are  not  jumping 
at  the  opportunity. 

Bob  Windham,  the  young  center  for  the  Comets 
who  almost  stuck  with  the  New  York  Jets  last  sea- 
sou,  thinks  his  chances  were  vastly  improved  by 
the  recent,  major  league  expansion  and  unification. 
"No  big  league  team  will  get  over  three  or  four 
players  worth  a  damn  from  the  college  draft,"  he 
says.  "There  just  won't  be  enough  talent  to  go 
around.  They've  already  dipped  into  their  taxi- 
squadders.  They'll  have  twenty-eight  teams  up 
there  by  1970,  and  if  you  figure  it  as  forty-man 
squads,  that's  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty  planers  they  need!  Why,  they'll  be  beating 
the  bushes  for  guys  who  can  tell  a  blitz  from  a 
quick  kick."* 

At  twenty-four,  Bob  Windham— agile,  tough, 
six-feet-six  and  270  -  might  realize  his  dream.  Oth- 
ers in  the  low  minors,  however,  hopelessly  chase 
rainbows:  men  whose  legs  have  gone  back  on  them 
along  with  their  hairlines,  150-pound  hacks  who 
would  be  gobbled  alive  by  the  swift,  brutal  Brob- 
dingnagians  of  the  NFL,  chubby  tackles  whose 
only  credentials  trace  back  over  four  or  five  years 
to  their  local  high-school  teams  or  to  a  season  or 
two  of  service  ball  with  the  Fort  Desperation 
Spastics. 

*  Maybe  so,  but  big-time  football  isn't  as  easy  as  it 
looks  from  an  armchair.  George  Plimpton,  author  of 
Paper  Lion,  discovered  this  a  couple  of  seasons  ago 
playing  "last  string  quarterback"  for  the  Detroit 
Lions.  In  his  only  series  of  downs,  under  game  condi- 
tions in  a  pre-season  scrimmage,  Plimpton  came  with- 
in one  yard  of  moving  his  offensive  unit  backwards  "0 
yards  to  a  safety. 


Then  there  are  men  like  Byron  Townsend,  who 
doggedly  cling  to  the  past.  For  them  the  most  ter- 
rible of  sounds  is  the  gunshot  that  ends  the  game. 

Nobody  Cheered  Anymore 

B  yron  Townsend  was  a  legend  in  a  state  noted 
for  its  vicious  and  sophisticated  football.  He  was 
twice  AlbState  at  Odessa  High  School,  twice  All- 
Southern,  and  twice  Schoolboy  All-America.  The 
first  time  he  carried  the  ball,  as  a  fifteen-year-old 
sophomore,  he  ran  52  yards  for  a  touchdown.  In 
1946,  when  Odessa  High  defeated  San  Antonio's 
Jefferson  for  the  Texas  State  Championship  be- 
fore a  big  crowd  in  the  Cotton  Bowl,  Townsend 
out-dueled  another  high-school  super-star  named 
Kyle  Rote.  At  the  University  of  Texas  he  led  his 
team  in  so  many  departments  the  statisticians 
were  tempted  to  record  his  exploits  in  a  separate 
set  of  books— this  in  an  era  when  the  Southwest 
Conference  had  Doak  Walker  f  Detroit  Lions ) ,  Bill 
Howton  (Green  Bay  Packers),  and  Rote  (New 
York  Giants*.  Fifteen  years  later  Townsend  can 
name  the  half-dozen  records  he  still  holds. 

Townsend  had  it  all :  his  pick  of  campus  beau- 
ties, flashy  convertibles,  a  choice  wardrobe,  the 
adoration  of  wealthy  sportsmen  eager  to  give  him 
the  keys  to  their  plush  pads  along  with  a  twenty- 
dollar  bill  and  a  comradely  wink.  He  was  named  to 
the  Collier's  All-America  team,  appeared  on  a  na- 
tional TV  show  or  two,  played  in  so  many  All-Star 
games  he  lost  count,  and  had  dozens  of  talent 
scouts  seeking  his  signature.  Only  a  decade  ago  a 
football  crank,  impersonating  Townsend,  toured 
the  nation  buying  Cadillacs,  booze,  and  diamonds 
in  Townsend's  name.  Before  they  caught  him  en- 
tering the  Sugar  Bowl  in  New  Orleans  one  New 
Year's  Day,  wearing  an  expensive  drugstore  cow- 
boy outfit,  the  bogus  Townsend  had  cashed  $G7,000 
worth  of  worthless  checks  on  the  real  one. 

The  real  Byron  Townsend  opened  the  1952  foot- 
ball season  with  the  Los  Angeles  Rams  of  the  NFL. 
He  had  a  fine  rookie  year  until  he  injured  a  thigh. 
The  next  year  he  played  football  for  the  U.  S.  mili- 
tary. Lured  by  money,  he  jumped  to  the  Canadian 
League  following  his  military  discharge  in  1954 
and  performed  like  a  star  until  a  severe  neck  in- 
jury forced  him  out  of  the  game  in  mid-season  of 
L956. 

Townsend  came  home  to  Odessa  to  nurse  his 
wounds.  He  worked  at  a  half-dozen  jobs  in  two 
years,  doing  best  as  a  salesman  because  his  name 
opened  doors  in  country  where  a  football  hero  out- 
ranks movie  queens  and  Presidents.  But  new  stars 
appeared.  Things  started  going  to  pot  for  Byron 


wend.  His  marriage  to  a  former  earn  pun  belle 
ipart.  He  wan  broke.  A  couple  of  the  wealthy 
;smen  who  had  told  Townsend  in  his  best  days 
rthey  would  back  him  in  the  business  venture 
8  choice  ''"Yew  jest  name  it,  boy!";  offered 
-luck  stories.  Suddenly  nobody  cheered  any- 
.  One  night  Townsend  parked  bin  car  on  a 
I  road  and  lost  a  decision  to  a  .22  caliber  pis- 
lis  life  wan  saved,  he  says,  when  the  bullet  hit 
breastbone  and  ricocheted  out  along  a  path 
iof  vital  organs. 

rw  thirty-seven,  Townsend  lives  with  hi?; 
■er  in  Odessa  and  works  as  a  "professional 
»er"— a  pipe  fitter— at  the  if.  U.  Stone  Gasoline 
He  plays  a  lot  of  gin  rummy,  rarely  misses 
evised  football  game,  and  drink:-:  Lone  Star 
at  the  Sands  Lounge  just  north  of  Broncho 
turn— the  same  field  where  as  a  schoolboy  in 
j&40s  he  brought  20,000  Texans  to  their  fee*, 
[ping  and  ringing  cowbells,  almost  every  time 
Tried  the  ball. 

tit  year  Byron  Townsend  was  part-time  wing- 
emergency  quarterback,  and  full-time  head 
i  for  the  Odessa-Midland  Come*-.  Like  his 
.■ 

id  a  percentage  of  the  gate,  concessions,  and 
.■ 

g 

■participant  got  for  the  first  pro  football  game 
rcord.*  The  biggest  check  he  drew  was  $34. 

ten  dollars  straight  time  or  twenty  dollars 
- 

I 

W'nsend  entered  coaching  as  casually  as  Odes- 
Idland  entered  the  TP  PL.  John  Hatley,  a 
-traveled  Old  Pro  ''Chicago  Bears,  St.  Louis 
trials,  Philadelphia  Eagles,  Denver  Broncos, 
matching  a  rodeo  in  Burkburnett  last  summer 

somebody  invited  hirn  to  play  football  for  the 
a.  Hatley  thought  about  it  while  a  brahrna 

tornped  a  cowboy  or  two,  then  declined,  but 
timed  to  his  job  as  a  beer  salesman  in  San 
Id  determined  to  start  his  own  team.  Before 
H>ld  apply  for  a  franchise  his  brewery  as- 
i  Hatley  to  Odessa  'pop-  80,338;  and  Mid- 

fpop.  62,025;,  only  18  miles  apart  in  the 
IWike  oil  country'.  Hatley  telephoned  Byron 
isend:  was  he  interested  in  forming  a  team 
fcy  in  the  TPFL?  Would  he  consent  to  coach 
Itsb?  Townsend  said  yes.  Hatley  immediately 
himself  General  Manager  and  President. 

'itrobe,  Pa.  va.  Jeanette,  Pa.,  in  1805. 
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Within  a  few  weeks  he  coaxed  together  a  group  of 
young  men  headed  by  a  twenty-five-year-old  law- 
yer-politician, State  Representative  franklin 
CAce;  Pickens,  and  a  sportscaster,  Jay  Mehaffey, 
to  serve  as  directors  of  The  Permian  Basin  Foot- 
ball Association.  The  closed  corporation  offered  a 
limited  amount  of  stock  for  sale  f  at  $1  per  share; , 
secured  the  Cornet  franchise,  signed  a  local  high- 
school  teacher,  Jirn  Daniel,  as  assistant  coach,  and 
got  together  $3,700.  They  opened  for  business 
$3,000  in  debt. 

Trouble  came  quickly.  Coach  Townsend,  looking 
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the  local  cynics  to  speculate  on  how  much  trouble 
he  had  had  arranging  it.* 

Lawyer  Ace  Pickens  moved  up  to  the  club  pres- 
idency. "The  night  of  our  first  game,"  he  says,  "I 
didn't  expect  a  crowd  of  over  two  or  three  hundred 
even  though  it  was  the  beginning  of  league  play. 
I'd  see  friends  on  the  street  and  they'd  yell,  'Punt, 
punt!'"  Pickens  hired  one  ticket  seller,  and  de- 
livered the  tickets  to  him  only  thirty  minutes  be- 
fore kickoff  time.  He  was  amazed  by  the  long  line 
of  people  waiting  at  the  stadium,  and  he  tele- 
phoned several  Jaycee  friends  who  rushed  over  to 
help.  The  kickoff  was  held  up  almost  an  hour  to 
seat  the  crowd.  Counting  the  $7,000  gate  paid  by 
almost  4,000  fans,  the  Comet  officials  danced  and 
hugged  each  other  in  undisguised  joy.  "We'd  have 
got  at  least  another  thousand  bucks,"  Pickens  said, 
"except  that  we  ran  out  of  tickets.  We  finally 
opened  the  gates  and  let  the  rest  in  free."  More 
than  5,000  fans  were  there  for  the  tardy  kickoff. 

Rain,  Thieves,  and  Cheeseburgers 

Tie  good  crowd  was  a  testimonial  to  Jay  Mehaf- 
fey's  television  program.  Though  the  weather 
forecast  called  for  oceans  of  rain  (and  black,  rum- 
bling clouds  were  banked  up  on  the  horizon)  Me- 
haffey's  sportscast  an  hour  before  game  time 
predicted  "a  perfect  night  for  football."  Doyce 
Elliott,  who  followed  with  the  official  weathercast, 
refrained  out  of  community  spirit  from  mention- 
ing the  imminent  deluge,  though  he  may  have 
found  it  difficult  to  look  the  camera  in  the  eye. 

The  Comets  and  the  Sherman-Denison  Jets  had 
been  at  it  five  minutes  when  the  storm  hit.  The 
ball  would  float  away  unless  the  referee  kept  a  foot 
on  it  between  plays.  Only  near  the  50-yard  line 
could  spectators  see  the  turf.  Lightning  bolts 
knocked  the  stadium  lights  out  four  times.  Wit- 
nesses say  the  first  time  the  lights  went  out,  Comet 
linebacker  liill  Lisenbee  was  in  the  act  of  making 
a  smashing,  head-on  tackle.  "My  God!"  Lisenbee 
cried  out  from  the  soggy  darkness,  "I've  gone 
blind!"  Once  the  lights  failed  in  the  middle  of  a 
pass  play  and  an  official  caught  il  in  the  nose.  I!y 
the  end  of  the  game  .'"'>  fans  remained:  2(1  had 
crowded  into  the  press  box  and  7  sat  under  protec- 
tive sheets  of  polyethylene  plastic.  The  Comets 
lost,  by  the  curious  score  of  0-5,  on  what  pool-hall 
comedians  in  Odessa  said  was  "a  safety  and  a  field 
goal  scored  in  the  dark." 

They  almost  didn't  make  the  (>(>0  miles  to  Pasa- 

:The  cynics  were  wrong.  Hatley  drove  back  hun- 
dreds of  miles  each  week  to  play  linebacker  for  the 
Comets. 


dena,  Texas,  the  following  week.  The  team  8 
Odessa  at  5:00  a.m.  on  Saturday,  twenty-s< 
hours  before  the  kickoff,  in  an  ancient  charti 
bus.  Three  hours  later  the  vehicle  expired  a  ! 
miles  outside  the  hamlet  of  Eden,  near  which  tli 
definitely  is  no  garden.  Thirty-four  Comets  stri 
gled  to  town,  drank  coffee,  and  listened  to  Wee1 
Willie  Nelson  sing  cowboy  laments  on  the  jukei" 
while  Coach  Townsend  tracked  down  the  coun' 
only  mechanic.  A  rest  stop  at  Austin  was  ur 
pectedly  extended   for  another  hour  when 
bus  stalled  a  second  time.  "We  had  to  show  i' 
Pickens  says,  "or  forfeit  the  $1,500  appears 
bond  we'd  posted.  That  little  ole  rule  kept  us  gc 
several  times."  1 
The  Comets  rode  into  Pasadena  less  than  a 
hour  ahead  of  the  8:00  P.M.  kickoff,  having  aV 
aged  25  miles  an  hour  en  route.  They  dressed 
the  game  at  their  motel.  Fifteen  minutes  h 
motorists  must  have  wondered  if  the  nuts  in  i  t 
and-white  uniforms,  pushing  an  old  bus  up 
Gulf  Freeway,  had  lost  an  election  bet.  Once  insl 
Pasadena  Stadium  the  bus  mired  to  its  axlesMjl 
mud,  in  full  view  of  1.500  fans.  The  ComB 
slogged  to  the  kickoff  afoot,  less  than  five  minutl 
ahead  of  a  bond  forfeiture,  whereupon  the  LtB 
broke  His  covenant  by  again  sending  rain,  an  \\ 
0-25  defeat.  On  the  return  trip  the  bus  only  br.1 
down  twice.  The  next  week,  at  Burkburnett,  th  1 
was  that  3.8-inch  cloudburst  and  the  fifth  scow 
less  defeat. 

Later,  at  a  mid-week  practice  session,  t hie  n 
called  on  the  Comet  dressing  room  to  pick  playtl 
pockets  of  something  like  $200.  A  high-school  s  | 
dium  where  the  team  practiced  was  claimed  m 
more  urgent  uses,  the  Comets  moving  to  an  ab;«l 
doned  baseball  park  with  dressing  facilities  || 
small  players  had  to  suit  out  in  shifts.  The  phi 
ers  rebelled  because  the  park  had  rats,  but  1 
shower  facilities.  Management  then  begged  usel 
the  American  Legion  park  and  fieldhouse,  but  hi 
to  quit  their  lease  when  the  Legion  demanded  $| 
a  night  to  turn  on  the  lights.  "We  couldn't  practii 
until  5:30  P.M.  because  the  guys  had  jobs,"  Towl 
send  explained,  "and  it  got  dark  an  hour  later.  B  l 
we  couldn't  scrape  up  that  forty  bucks  even  twictj 
week."  The  Comets  cut  workouts  to  Tuesdays  a. 
Thursdays.  They  were  held  on  a  vacant  lot;  t 
more  fastidious  players  showered  at  home.  A  smi 
mutiny  occurred  when  the  Comets  were  no  long1 
permitted  to  sign  tickets  for  their  road-gar 
meals,  but  had  to  eat   off  I  he  $5  banded  thei 
"Signing  tabs  didn't  work,"  Ace  Pickens  saj 
"Too  many  of  the  boys  got  tempted  by  expensijl 
planks  of  steak.  We  found  if  we  gave  them  cai 
they'd  settle  for  cheeseburgers." 


In  their  fourth  league  game,  against  Tulsa, 
ings  briefly  looked  up  for  the  Comets.  A  new 
arterback,   former  Little   All-America  Vince 
sone  CColorado  Mines;  got  them  on  the  score- 
ard.  They  led  the  unbeaten  Oilers,  16-13,  with 
By  seconds  to  play.  Then  Tulsa  kicked  a  field  goal 
r  a  tie.  The  Comets  cried  foul:  host  Tulsa  had 
listed  on  playing  15-minute  quarters  < contrary 
TPFL  rules  specifying  12-minute  onesj  and  the 
lessa-Midland  boys  argued  that  under  the  12- 
nute  rule  they  had  won  the  game.  They  might 
ve  been  awarded  it,  too,  had  they  followed  the 
net  of  another  league  rule  requiring  that  all  pro- 
ps be  filed  in  writing  within  twenty-four  hours 
the  alleged  violation.  Nobody  did. 
The  Tulsa  rhubarb  and  tie  brought  out  more 
an  3,000  fans  when  the  Comets  returned  home 
play  the  Dallas  Rockets.  The  Comets  suffered 
eir  sixth  scoreless  loss,  0-14.  "That  game  killed 
at  the  gate,"  Pickens  says.  Only  500  paid  to  see 
e  next  home  outing  against  the  Pasadena  Pis- 
Ls.  Most  of  them  left  early  after  the  Comets,  dur- 
jga  13-34  drubbing,  fell  behind  0-27  at  half  time. 
Qose  old  tormentors,  the  Burkburnett  Kings, 
line  to  town  to  thrash  the  Comets  a  third  time, 
;-19,  and  to  end  quarterback  Tesone's  career  with 
shoulder  injury.  The  game  drew  only  250  fans 
nd  produced  one  good  laugh.  Byron  Townsend, 
«aying  wingback,  ran  deep  on  a  naked  reverse, 
netting  four  defenders  who  eagerly  awaited  him. 
wnsend  wisely  charted  a  course  to  carry  him 
tfely  out  of  bounds  even  though  it  meant  a  long 
bs.  By  the  time  Townsend  reached  safety  he  was 
nning  rapidly  and  almost  due  north.  A  fan  who 
iew  Townsend's   recreational   habits  shouted, 
i^atch  'im.  boys!  He's  headed  for  the  Sands!" 
Short  a  quarterback  against  Sherman-Denison, 
ownsend  played  the  position  himself.  His  eye- 
ght  was  temporarily  lost  to  him  when  a  jarring 
*t  tackle  sent  one  contact  lens  flying,  and  drove 
>e  other  up  into  an  eyebrow.  Thereafter,  if  pass 
Reivers  ran  their  patterns  more  than  ten  yards 
eep  the  quarterback  couldn't  see  them.  The  Corn- 
s' 40-12  loss  was  not  unexpected. 
'Two  hundred  disaster-lovers  showed  for  the 
tial  home  game  against  unbeaten  Tulsa.  Town- 
*nd,  emulating  Knute  Rockne.  reminded  the  Com- 
ts  of  how  they  had  been  cheated  of  victory  in  the 
ttt  Tulsa  game  and  called  for  vengeance  in  blood. 

worked.  Though  Tulsa  outdid  the  Comets  in 
rerything  but  half-time  cigars  smoked,  Odessa- 
midland  knew  its  one  taste  of  success.  They 
<ored  twice  in  the  second  period,  and  they  made 
stand  up  for  a  14-10  victory— perhaps  because 
W  Mehaffey  had  imported  a  giant  professional 
Testier.  Terry  Funk,  and  a  former  Canadian 
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League  tough,  Bill  Ossilinee,  to  put  spine  in  the 
Comet  defense. 

In  the  season's  last  game,  at  Dallas,  the  Comets 
could  hardly  field  a  team,  however.  In  addition  to 
Tesone's  injury  they  had  lost  Eldon  (Rocky)  Ford, 
a  thirty-year-old  oil-field  worker,  who  suffered  a 
fractured  ankle  and  a  broken  leg  on  the  same  play. 
Tommy  Lee  (Pockets)  Hill,  a  162-pound  defensive 
back,  went  up  in  the  air  during  a  rare  scrimmage 
session  and  came  down  with  his  neck  broken.  Le- 
Roy  Allison,  a  twenty-year-old  machinist  who  had 
never  played  football  until  a  friend  dared  him  to 
go  out  for  the  Comets,  suffered  a  mangled  knee. 
The  survivors  finished  in  Dallas  before  a  crowd 
estimated  at  63  persons.  R.  D.  Pierce  kicked  three 
field  goals,  but  somebody  kicked  four  for  the  Rock- 
ets and  that  was  the  ball  game.  The  Comets  wrote  a 
final  record  of  eight  losses,  one  tie,  a  single  victory, 
and  a  $1,572  deficit.  Even  so,  they  got  a  trophy 
at  the  end  of  the  season.  They  led  the  Texas  Pro- 
fessional Football  League  in  paid  attendance  with 
a  total  of  8,227  for  five  home  games. 

The  Love  of  Contact 

w  •  do  they  play?  Ace  Pickens:  "For  the  love 
of  the  game.  Not  over  three  or  four  play  for  the 
money.  We  play  for  the  love  of  the  sport— the  love 
of  contact."  We?  He  sits  behind  his  law-office  desk 
with  diplomas  on  the  walls  and  a  thick  carpet  on 
the  floor.  He  is  well-dressed,  manicured,  and 
smoking  a  superior  brand  of  cigar;  none  of  his 
bones  are  on  the  mend.  You  sense  the  last  thing 
he  made  contact  with  was  an  innerspring  mattress 
or  an  eight-dollar  beefsteak.  But  Pickens  has 
achieved  total  identification  with  the  team. 

Tommy  Lee  f  Pockets*  Hill  comes  on  the  same 
way.  Hill  is  drinking  at  the  Chat  'Urn  Lounge,  a 
black-and-tan  hangout  where  beer  goes  for  thirty 
cents.  "Soon's  I  get  outta  this  harness,"  Pockets 
Hill  says,  indicating  the  brace  on  his  neck.  "I'll 
be  out  there  again.  We  can  get  us  a  good  team  goin' 
here.  Them  boys  hit!  You  give  us  the  right  trainin' 
and  the  right  coachin'  and  we'll  beat  anybody." 
Tommy  Lee  Hill  doesn't  have  much  to  compare  the 
Texas  Professional  Football  League  with,  his  ex- 
perience being  limited  to  high-school  football  some 
six  years  ago.  But  a  man  doesn't  develop  much 
identification  working  around  as  a  hospital  or- 
derly, fry  cook,  or  service-station  hand— or  not 
working  at  all  about  25  per  cent  of  the  time.  Gene 
Williams,  a  split  end,  the  only  Comet  named  to 
the  TPFL  All-League  squad,  had  nothing  much  to 
prove:  he  had  been  All-State  at  Kermit  High 
School  in  1958  and  starred  at  Texas  Western  Col- 
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lege.  Williams  played  for  the  contact:  "I  like  to 
hit  people." 

"We're  not  eat  up  with  comforts,"  Byron  Town- 
send  concedes.  "These  ole  boys  just  love  football 
enough  that  they'd  play  it  in  hell  with  their  backs 
broke.  Only  a  couple  of  'em  have  any  chance  to  go 
up.  Still,  nothing  satisfies  that  ole  football  bug 
but  playing  the  game.  You  just  got  to  play."  War- 
ren Sheelar,  a  twenty-four-year-old  assistant 
coach  at  Sul  Ross  State  College,  located  in  the  iso- 
lated village  of  Alpine  near  the  Davis  Mountains, 
had  to  play  so  badly  he  drove  to  Odessa  to  serve  as 
middle  linebacker  at  all  home  games— a  round  trip 
of  approximately  350  miles.  John  Hatley,  at  an  age 
when  most  men  use  the  country  club  bar  more 
than  the  golf  course,  commuted  600  miles  to  play. 
"Hatley  said  he  had  more  fun  than  he  did  in  the 
NFL,"  Townsend  said.  "I  did,  too." 

Townsend  talked  as  he  sipped  Scotch  and  water 
at  the  Golden  Falcon,  where  indoor  athletes  may 
loosen  up  at  a  dollar  a  shot.  This  Saturday  after- 
noon in  December,  two  weeks  after  the  Comet  sea- 
son had  ended,  bar  trade  was  as  slow  as  a  TPFL 
end  sweep.  Dressed  in  slacks,  a  white  shirt,  tie, 
and  a  smart  white  sweater,  Townsend  hail  just 
watched  on  TV  a  game  in  which  Johnny  Unitas 
of  the  Baltimore  Colts  had  made  "the  million  dollar 
fumble"  permitting  Green  Kay  to  sew  up  the  NFL 
Western  Division  title.  "1  sure  felt  sorry  for  that 
ole  boy,"  Townsend  said  of  Unitas,  who  earns 
about  $50,000  annually  quarterbacking  for  the 
Colts.  "You  see  how  down-in-the-mouth  he  looked 
walking  oil'  that  field'.'  When  a  ball  player  messes 
up  like  that  nobody  feels  worse  than  he  does." 

He  was  sorry  over  having  missed  the  Texas  Pro- 
fessional Football  League's  business  meeting,  then 
being  held  in  Dallas.  "1  wanted  to  go,  but  Ace 
Pickens  told  me  there  wasn't  room.  A  couple  of 
days  later  I  found  out  one  of  the  directors  wasn't 
going.^so  I  asked  to  take  his  place.  Ace  and  Jay 
Mehaffey  said  that,  well,  Jim  Daniel  [the  Comet 
assistant  coach  |  hadn't  got  to  go  anywhere  so  why 
not  let  him  go?"  Townsend  furrowed  his  brow.  "1 
sure  hope  they  sell  radio  rights  next  year.  We'd 
get  two  thousand  bucks  out  of  it." 

Townsend  reminisced  about  the  season.  "We 
started  out  making  junior-high  mistakes— some 
guy  would  be  standing  around  watching  to  see 
where  a  punt  was  gonna  roll,  and  it'd  bounce  up 
and  hit  him  on  the  leg.  I'>ut  we  soon  corrected 
those.  We  got  younger  players  as  the  season  wore 
on.  At  the  end  we  only  had  about  nine  of  the  old 
heads  that  we  started  out  with."  Then  he  listed  a 
few  TPFL  players  who,  however  briefly,  were  once 
in  the  big  time:  Sherman-Denison's  Harold  "Hay- 
seed" Stevens  (New  York  Titans  ),  Tulsa's  Charley 


Barnhart  (Denver)  and  Raymond  Hayes  (Vikii 
Rams),  Dallas's  Jim  Faulk  (Baltimore  Colts),  1 
Comets'  Gary  Crain  (Miami  Dolphins),  himst 
and  Hatley.  He  recalled  that  Dallas  quarterbs 
Doug  Tucker  "beat  Arkansas  in  the  Cotton  Be 
for  Nebraska  a  few  years  ago  and  threw  eif 
touchdown  passes  in  one  game  for  Lincoln  in  t 
Professional  Football  League  of  America." 

"I'm  beating  the  bushes,"  Townsend  sa 
"Using  all  my  old  contacts  to  turn  up  some  gc 
boys  for  next  year.  We'll  be  better.  I  told  the  bos 
if  we  don't  win  the  title  next  season,  I'll  resigi 
He  was  desperately  hopeful  of  the  future  that  d; 
"We've  just  got  to  keep  this  league  going.  I  do 
know  what  I'd  do  without  it."  Though  he  spea 
of  football  with  love,  Townsend  is  ambivak 
about  his  own  career.  "I  made  a  lot  of  mistakes 
wish  I'd  gone  to  Oklahoma.  Bud  Wilkinson  coach 
a  style  of  ball  that  suited  me  better.  I  went  to  t 
University  of  Texas  because  a  bunch  of  big  shi 
around  here— oil  men  and  money  men,  you  km 
the  type— pressured  me  into  it.  They  slapped  i 
on  the  back  and  promised  me  the  moon  and  wh 
it  was  all  over  they  didn't  know  me."  Townse, 
regrets  that  he  didn't  hit  the  books  as  hard  as 
hit  the  line:  "Making  money's  not  easy.  Ft 
o'clock  comes  early  and  that's  the  time  I  crawl  c 
for  work." 

The  Name  of  the  Gar 

In  September  the  Texas  Professional  Footb 
League  begins  its  second  year.  Muscles  are  com? 
slowly  awake,  and  last  year's  bruises  and  fla 
floods  are  forgotten.  The  Comets,  off  on  the  iju 
adventure,  are  full  of  hope,  certain  they  wo» 
again  go  five  games  without  scoring.  Jay  Mehafl 
is  considering  new  ways  to  draw  TV  custom] 
into  Broncho  Stadium,  and  Ace  Pickens  predii 
10,000  fans  for  each  home  game.  Everything 
much  the  same— except  that  everybody  is  a  ytj 
older,  and  a  new  head  coach  will  be  in  charge. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Comet  officials  announced  tl 
assistant  coach  Jim  Daniel  was  being  promoted 
the  number  one  job-a  decision,  it  developed,  th 
had  privately  reached  midway  of  last  season.  Th 
had  enough  precedent.  Whether  in  the  NFL  or  t 
farthest  minors,  the  name  of  the  game  is  Win- 
you  don't  win  you  sack  the  coach.  Townsend  w 
retained  as  "director  of  player  personnel,"  a  ti 
perhaps  more  impressive  on  paper  than  within  1 
own  heart.  The  true  football  warrior  knows  tl 
the  game  is  on  the  field,  not  in  somebody's  fn 
office.  For  Byron  Townsend  the  game  may  sc,! 
be  over. 

Harper's  Magazine,  Aiu/ust  H| 
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David  Halberstam 


:he  second  coming 

)f  martin  luther  king 

Why,  this  Mayor  Locher  here  in  Cleveland"  King  says, 
ie's  damning  me  now  and  calling  me  an  extremist,  and  three 
]mrs  ago  he  gave  me  the  key  to  the  city  and  said  I  ivas 
e  greatest  man  of  the  century.  That  was  as  long  as  I  was  safe 
■om  him  down  in  the  South.  IV s  about  the  same  with 
aley  and  Yorty  too;  they  used  to  tell  me  what  a  great  man  I  was." 


e  is  perhaps  the  best  speaker  in  America  of 
is  generation,  but  his  speech  before  the  huge 
>wd  in  the  UN  Plaza  on  that  afternoon  in  mid- 
)ril  was  bad ;  his  words  were  flat,  the  drama  and 
it  special  cadence,  rooted  in  his  Georgia  past 
d  handed  down  generation  by  generation  in  his 
mily,  were  missing.  It  was  as  if  he  were  reading 
neone  else's  speech.  There  was  no  extemporiz- 
?;  and  he  is  at  his  best  extemporaneously,  and  at 

1  worst  when  he  reads.  There  were  no  verbal 
stakes,  no  surprise  passions.  (An  organizer  of 

2  peace  march  said  afterwards,  "He  wrote  it 
th  a  slide  rule.")  When  he  finished  his  speech, 
d  was  embraced  by  a  black  brother,  it  seemed 

unwanted  embrace,  and  he  looked  uncomfort- 


able. He  left  the  UN  Plaza  as  soon  as  he  could. 

On  that  cold  day  of  a  cold  spring  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  made  a  sharp  departure  from  his  own 
past.  He  did  it  reluctantly;  if  he  was  not  embit- 
tered over  the  loss  of  some  old  allies,  he  was  clearly 
uneasy  about  some  of  his  new  ones.  Yet  join  the 
peace  movement  he  did.  One  part  of  his  life  was 
behind  him,  and  a  different  and  obviously  more 
difficult  one  lay  ahead.  He  had  walked,  marched, 
picketed,  protested  against  legal  segregation  in 
America— in  jails  and  out  of  jails,  always  in  the 
spotlight.  Where  he  went,  the  action  went  too.  He 
had  won  a  striking  place  of  honor  in  the  American 
society:  if  he  was  attacked  as  a  radical,  it  was  by 
men  whose  days  were  past.  If  his  name  was  on 
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men's  room  walls  throughout  the  South,  he  was 
celebrated  also  as  a  Nobel  Prize-winner,  the 
youngest  one  in  history;  he  was  our  beloved,  Time 
Magazine's  man  of  the  year:  his  view  of  Christian- 
ity was  accepted  by  many  Americans  who  could 
never  have  accepted  the  Christianity  of  Billy 
Graham.  In  the  decade  of  1956  to  1966  he  was  a 
radical  America  felt  comfortable  to  have  spawned. 

But  all  that  seemed  long  ago.  In  the  year  1967, 
the  vital  issue  of  the  time  was  not  civil  rights,  but 
Vietnam.  And  in  civil  rights  we  were  slowly 
learning  some  of  the  terrible  truths  about  the 
ghettos  of  the  North.  Standing  on  the  platform  at 
the  UN  Plaza,  he  was  not  taking  on  George  Wal- 
lace, or  Bull  Connor,  or  -Tim  Clark;  he  was  taking 
on  the  President  of  the  United  States,  challenging 
what  is  deemed  national  security,  linking  by  his 
very  presence  much  of  the  civil-rights  movement 
with  the  peace  movement.  Before  the  war  would 
be  ended,  before  the  President  and  King  spoke  as 
one  on  the  American  ghettos— if  they  ever  would— 
his  new  radicalism  might  take  him  very  far. 

On  both  these  issues  there  had  been  considerable 
controversy  and  debate  within  the  King  organiza- 
tion, especially  among  those  people  who  care  most 
deeply  for  King,  and  see  him  as  the  possessor  of  a 
certain  amount  of  moral  power.  On  the  peace  issue 
none  of  King's  associates  really  questioned  how 
lie  felt:  rather  they  questioned  the  wisdom  of  tak- 
ing a  stand.  Would  it  hurt  the  civil-rights  move- 
ment? Would  it  deprive  the  Negroes  of  King's 
desperately  needed  time  and  resources?  And  some 
of  these  peace  people,  were  they  really  the  kind 
of  people  King  wanted  to  play  with?  On  the 
ghettos  there  were  similar  problems. 

No  one  is  really  going  to  accomplish  anything 
in  the  ghettos,  goes  the  argument,  until  the  fed- 
eral government  comes  in  with  massive  programs. 
In  the  meantime  King  can  only  hurt  and  smear 
his  own,  reputation:  he  will  get  dirt  on  his  hands 
like  the  other  ward  heelers  if  he  starts  playing 
with  practical  day-by-day  politics  in  the  North. 
In  the  North,  in  addition  to  the  white  opponents, 
there  are  all  the  small-time  Negro  operators  who 
will  be  out  to  make  a  reputation  by  bucking  Martin 
King.  Yet  the  ghettos  exist,  and  to  shun  them  is  to 
lose  moral  status. 

II 

^^fter  the  New  York  peace  rally  I  traveled  with 
King  for  ten  days  on  the  new  paths  he  had  chosen. 
It  was  a  time  when  the  Negro  seemed  more  than 
ever  rebellious  and  disenchanted  with  the  white; 
and  when  the  white  middle  cJass-decent,  upright 
—seemed  near  to  saturation  with  the  Negro's  new 
rebellion.  The  Negro  in  the  cities  seemed  nearer 


to  riots  than  ever;  the  white,  seeing  the  riots  <<■ 
TV,  wanted  to  move  further  away  from  the  Neg  I 
than  ever  before.  A  terrible  cycle  was  developin  1 
At  press  conference  after  press  conference  he  sa-l 
no,  he  didn't  think  his  stand  on  Vietnam  was  hui  I 
ing  the  civil-rights  movement  or  damaging  tfl 
Negro  cause  with  the  President ;  no.  he  didi  I 
think  Stokely  Carmichael's  cry  of  black  power  hM 
hurt  the  Negroes;  no,  he  didn't  plan  to  run  for  1 1 
Presidency.  It  was  a  week  which  began  in  Nefl 
York  with  an  announcement  that  King  would  M 
to  the  Holy  Land  in  the  fall  on  a  pilgrimage. 

Then  came  the  first  question  :  "And  do  you  relafl 
this  to  Vietnam?"  No,  King  said,  there  were  i'l 
political  implications. 

A  Negro  reporter  who  had  been  out  to  St. 
ban's  Hospital  in  Queens  and  had  talked  to  tfl 
soldiers  there  said,  "The  war  doesn't  bother  ther 
The  soldiers  are  for  it." 

Later,  on  the  way  to  the  airport  (  most  of  King- 
life  is  spent  going  to  airports,  and  it  is  the  on 
time  to  talk  to  him).  King's  top  assistant.  Ani 
Young,  commented  on  the  fact  that  the  Vietna' 
question  had  come  from  a  Negro  reporter.  "It  '<.*■ 
ways  does."  he  said.  "Every  time  we  get  the  dun^ 
question,  the  patriot  question,  it's  a  Negro 
porter."  A  New  York  minister  said  it  was  tfl 
Negro  middle  class  wanting  respectability  ai 
playing  it  close  on  Vietnam.  "They're  very  nervou 
on  Vietnam,  afraid  they're  going  to  lose  even 
thing  else."  King  added.  "Yes,  they're  hoping  tl 
war  will  win  them  their  spurs.  That's  not  the  wa 
you  win  spurs."  The  ghettos,  he  said,  were  betto 
on  the  war  issue  than  the  middle  class. 

Ill 

The  most  important  stop  on  King's  trip  would  1 
Cleveland,  where  he  was  thinking  of  making 
major  summer  effort  to  break  down  some  of  tl' 
ghetto  barriers.  It  is  a  strange  thing  the  way  a  cL 
can  rise  to  national  and  international  fame  ovi 
racial  problems.  Sometimes  it  is  predictable.  Tl 
word  was  always  out  in  the  South,  for  instanc 
that  Birmingham  was  a  tough  city  with  a  toug 
police  force  and  Bull  Connor;  Negroes  in  Georg: 
and  Mississippi  knew  about  Bull  Connor  fiftet 
years  before.  Little  Rock,  which  we  once  heard  s 
much  about,  was  an  accident,  its  crisis  derivin 
from  its  own  succession  laws  and  Orval  Faubu 
ambition. 

Now  there  are  cities  imprinted  on  our  memorit 
that  we  barely  know  about,  cities  which  we  h&\ 
forgotten,  but  in  the  Negro  world,  and  in  that  pal 
of  the  white  world  which  is  trying  to  cope  with  tl 
coming  fire,  the  word  is  out :  Cleveland,  where  fot 
people  died  in  riots  last  summer,  is  likely  to  be 
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ry  tough  place  with  all 
e  worst  aspects  of  the 
etto,  and  almost  none 
the  safety  valves.  Un- 
te  New  York,  where 
ayor  John  Lindsay  at 
(ist  visits  the  slums, 
jayor  Ralph  Locher 
3ms  to  have  written  off 
e  Negro  vote,  and  to 
pend  on  the  Italians. 

Poles,  and  other 
■aite  minorities.  The 
jgro  ministers  there 
interested  in  King's 
tning  in  for  the  sum- 
ir  action  program,  and 
3ugh  this  is  early  May. 
ehilly  day,  and  King  is 
■king  someone  to  find 
<m  a  topcoat,  there  is  a 
iling  that  we  will  hear 
»ood  deal  more  about  Cleveland  before  the  sum- 
;r  is  over,  probably  more  than  we  want  to. 
King  is  edgy  because  the  Negro  community  is 
dded.  He  does  not  want  to  get  caught  in  a  cross 
<e.  and  he  is  sensitive  to  what  happened  with  his 
fated  organizing  effort  in  Chicago  last  year. 
lYet  there  are  advantages  in  Cleveland.  It  is 
laller  than  Chicago,  better  laid  out  geograph- 
uly,  and  the  Mayor  is  not  so  smart  as  Daley.  His 
-icago  machine  has  enough  Negro  support  to 
ep  the  Negro  community  divided;  Locher's  in- 
ference to  the  Negroes  in  Cleveland  may  even- 
ally  force  them  to  unite.  But  they  must  be 
ought  together  by  someone  from  the  outside. 
;re,  then,  is  one  of  the  ironies:  for  years  the 
sis  was  in  the  South,  and  Northern  Negroes 
it  money  and  support  there.  In  the  process  the 
fcst  skilled  leadership  rose  up  in  the  South,  fash- 
led  out  of  the  crises  faced  there,  while  in  general 
i  Northern  leadership,  so  far  lacking  such  direct 
d  dramatic  crises,  lacks  prestige;  it  must  sum- 
is  help  from  the  South. 

King  is  met  at  the  airport  by  one  of  the  older 
:gi-o  ministers  who  is  representing  the  Negro 
nisters'  Association.  The  preacher  is  about 
tty,  very  pleased  to  be  meeting  King.  As  soon  as 
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we  are  in  the  car  he  starts  talking  about  an  earlier 
King  speech  and  how  much  he  liked  it.  Everyone 
else  smiles  politely,  and  there  is  a  murmur  of 
approval  from  King,  which  dies  as  the  preacher 
continues.  "I  mean  the  way  you  got  up  there.  Doc- 
tor King,  and  you  told  those  Negroes  they  got  to 
improve  themselves,  they  got  to  help  themselves 
more,  isn't  anyone  else  going  to  help  them,  and 
they  got  to  clean  up  themselves,  clean  up  their 
houses,  clean  up  the  filth  in  the  streets,  stop  livin' 
like  pigs,  they've  got  to  wash  up.  They  can't  just 
wait  for  someone  to  come  to  their  doors  with  a  wel- 
fare check,  they  got  to  help  themselves." 

There  is  silence  in  the  car  as  he  continues,  his 
voice  gaining  in  enthusiasm  as  he  carries  on.  for 
he  is  preaching  now.  and  driving  a  little  faster  too. 

King  says  nothing,  but  from  the  back  of  the  car, 
quite  softly,  the  Reverend  Bernard  Lee.  a  King 
assistant,  says.  "You  got  to  have  something  worth 
cleaning  up.  Reverend."  almost  as  an  apology. 

The  tension  rises  a  little  in  the  car;  King  is 
silent,  and  Bernard  Lee  speaks  again.  "It's  easier 
said  than  done.  Reverend.  You've  got  six  gener- 
ations just  trying  to  make  do,  and  they've  given  up 
fighting." 

But  the  Cleveland  Reverend  keeps  on ;  the  Ne- 
groes have  got  to  clean  it  up;  they've  lost  these 
homes. 

This  time  it  is  Andy  Young:  "You  ain't  lost  it. 
Reverend.  They  lost  it  for  you.  You  never  had  it." 

In  all  this  King  has  said  nothing,  letting  Lee  and 
Young  do  the  stalking.  ( Later  I  am  to  find  that 
this  is  his  standard  technique,  holding  back,  let- 
ting others  talk  themselves  out,  allowing  his  men 
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to  guide  the  conversation  to  the  point  where  it  can 
be  finally  summed  up  by  him.)  "Well,  Reverend," 
King  finally  says,  "these  communities  have  become 
slums  not  just  because  the  Negroes  don't  keep 
clean  and  don't  care,  but  because  the  whole  system 
makes  it  that  way.  I  call  it  slummism— a  bad  house 
is  not  just  a  bad  house,  it's  a  bad  school  and  a  bad 
job,  and  it's  been  that  way  for  three  generations, 
a  bad  house  for  three  generations,  and  a  bad  school 
for  three  generations." 

Then  Andy  Young  starts  telling  of  a  home- 
owning  community  in  Atlanta.  Recently  somewhat 
lower-class  white,  it  was  now  turning  quickly 
black,  and  somewhat  middle-class  black:  "And  so, 
of  course,  as  soon  as  they've  moved  they  all  get 
together  and  have  a  big  meeting  about  how  to  keep 
the  neighborhood  clean  .  .  .  and  they  want  that  gar- 
bage picked  up,  you  know  all  that,  and  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  meeting,  a  man  stands  up  at  the  back 
of  the  room  and  he  tells  them  they're  kidding 
themselves.  'Forget  it,'  he  says,  'just  forget  it, 
because  you're  not  going  to  get  these  services.  I 
work  for  the  sanitation  department  and  I  want  you 
to  know  that  they've  just  transferred  twenty  men 
out  of  this  area,  so  you  can  just  forget  it  all.'  " 

"Same  old  story,"  Bernard  Lee  says.  "Negroes 
buy  houses  and  immediately  the  services  stop,  and 
these  aren't  Negroes  on  relief,  Reverend." 

King,  to  ease  the  tension,  asks  about  the  Negro 
community  of  Cleveland,  and  the  preacher  becomes 
so  eloquent  on  the  subject  of  the  division  within 
the  Negro  church  community  that  Andy  Young 
finally  says,  "Reverend,  go  back  all  the  way  to  the 
New  Testament.  Even  Peter  and  Paul  couldn't  get 
together." 

"Hut  they  got  it.  They  already  got  theirs,  and 
we're  trying  to  get  our  share,"  the  preacher  says. 

King  then  asks.  Is  the  Mayor  a  racist'.'  No,  says 
the  preacher,  it's  not  racism,  "it's  just  ignorance. 
He  doesn't  know  the  pulse  of  the  new  Negro.  The 
wrong  kind  of  people  are  advising  him,  telling  him 
handle  the  Negro  this  way,  give  him  just  a  very 
little  bit  of  this  and  a  very  little  bit  of  that;  give 
him  a  pacifier,  not  a  cure,  a  sugar  tit,  that's  what 
we  used  to  eall  it  in  the  South,  a  sugar  tit,  just 
enough  to  take  away  the  appetite  but  doesn't  fill 
you  up  .  .  .  feed  one  man,  give  one  man  a  job,  and 
you've  taken  care  of  the  Negroes."  As  he  finishes, 
one  can  sense  the  relaxation  in  the  car.  The  preach- 
er has  rehabilitated  himself,  he's  not  as  much  of 
a  Tom  as  you  think. 

Then  King  starts  talking  about  the  cities.  So 
very  few  of  the  mayors  have  the  imagination  to 
deal  with  the  complexity  of  the  problems,  and  the 
handful  who  do  can't  really  handle  it  because  they 
lack  the  resources.  The  problems  are  so  great  that 


they  must  go  to  the  federal  government,  but  mo 
of  them  don't  even  know  the  problems  in  their  ov: 
cities.  It  is  almost  as  if  they  are  afraid  to  try 
understand,  afraid  where  that  trip  would  le; 
them.  "Why,  this  Mayor  Locher  here  in  Clev 
land,"  he  says,  "he's  damning  me  now  and  call i i 
me  an  extremist,  and  three  years  ago  he  gave  n 
the  key  to  the  city  and  said  I  was  the  greatest  nu 
of  the  century.  That  was  as  long  as  I  was  safe  fro 
him  down  in  the  South.  It's  about  the  same  wit 1 
Daley  and  Yorty  too;  they  used  to  tell  me  what 
great  man  I  was." 

iv  j 

JLhat  was  a  simpler  time.  He  had  exuded  love  ar- 
Christian  understanding  during  the  nation's  dr^i 
matic  assault  on  legal  segregation.  In  retrospect 
was  not  so  much  Martin  Luther  King  who  mac 
the  movement  go,  it  was  Bull  Connor;  each  time' 
bomb  went  off,  a  head  smashed  open,  the  contr 
buttons  would  mount  at  King's  headquarters.  Th( 
bombed  King's  own  house,  an  angry  black  mc  { 
gathered  ready  to  do  violence,  and  King  came  ovt 
and  said,  "We  want  to  love  our  enemies.  I  want  ydl 
to  love  our  enemies.  Be  good  to  them  and  let  the" 
know  you  love  them.  What  we  are  doing  is  rigf. 
and  God  is  with  us."  And,  of  course,  it  was  a  tin 
of  television,  we  could  tune  in  for  a  few  minuttl 
and  see  the  cream  of  Negro  youth,  the  slack-jawe-j 
whites  answering  their  love  with  illiterate  threa 
and  violence,  shouting  what  they  were  going  to  c] 
to  the  niggers,  and  reveling  in  this,  spelling  the 
own  doom. 

King  was  well  prepared  for  his  part  in  that  war 
the  weapon  would  be  the  white  man's  Christianity! 
He  knew  his  people,  and  he  could  bring  to  the  ol  d 
cadences  of  the  Southern  Negro  preacher  the  ne  w 
vision  of  the  social  gospel  which  demanded  chang.l 
in  America.  He  was  using  these  rhythms  to  artii  * 
ulate  the  new  contemporary  subjects  they  wei 
ready  to  hear  ("America,  you've  strayed  awa; 
You've  trampled  over  nineteen  million  of  you 
brethren.  All  men  are  created  equal.  Not  son 
men.  Not  white  men.  All  men.  America,  rise  up  an  (I 
come  home").  Before  Birmingham,  the  Montgon 
ery  bus  strike  was  a  success,  and  other  victorieJ 
followed.  Grouped  around  King  were  able  youn'| 
ministers,  the  new  breed,  better  educated;  in 
changing  South  he  became  the  single  most  impoi 
tant  symbol  of  the  fight  against  segregation,  cu 
minating  in  his  great  speech  before  the  crow  ' 
which  had  marched  to  Washington  in  1963.  Thos 
were  heady  years,  and  if  not  all  the  battles  wei 
won,  the  final  impression  was  of  a  great  televise  I 
morality  play,  white  hats  and  black  hats;  lift  u 
the  black  hat  and  there  would  be  the  white  fac  i 


'of  Bull  Connor;  lift  up  the  white  hat  and  there 
would  be  the  solemn  black  face  of  Martin  King, 
|  shouting  love. 

V 

IBut  in  Cleveland  in  1967  the  Negro  ministers  are 
in  trouble.  They  are  poorly  educated  products  of 

*  another  time  when  a  call  to  preach,  a  sense  of  pas- 
Ision,  was  judged  more  important  than  what  was 

•  being  said.  Their  great  strength  is  organization; 
they  try  to  hold  their  own  separate  congregations 

;  together.  They  get  their  people  out  of  jail  and  they 
get  them  on  welfare,  and  if  that  is  not  very  much, 
I  there  is  nothing  else. 

L    But  now  they  are  divided— by  age,  by  denomi- 
nation, by  style,  by  petty  jealousies.  They  have  not 
[yet  found  the  unifying  enemy  which  bound  their 
contemporaries  together  in  the  South,  and  they  are 
I  unable  to  deal  with  the  new  young  alienated  Ne- 
Igroes,  for  whom  their  talk  about  damnation  and 
J  salvation  is  at  best  camp;  in  the  ghettos  they  can- 
Jnot  help  those  who  need  aid  most.  They  are  fright- 
|  ened  by  the  Nationalists  and  Muslims,  the  anger 
i  spawned  in  the  streets,  the  harshness  and  bitter- 
[ness  of  these  new  voices,  the  disrespect  to  elders, 
I the  riots.  In  the  South  in  the  'fifties  all  the  preach- 
lers  were  on  the  outside  looking  in,  but  here  in  the 
I  North  there  is  sometimes  the  illusion  that  they 
[have  made  it  and  opened  the  door  to  the  Establish- 
ment. So  there  is  double  alienation,  not  just  black 
I  from  white  but  black  from  black  middle  class. 
1    When  King  arrives  in  Cleveland,  he  is  imme- 
diately hustled  off  to  a  meeting  of  the  ministers. 
[The  meeting  lasts  more  than  three  hours,  and 
there  is  a  general  agreement  that  King  should 
I  come  into  Cleveland  to  organize;  there  is  some 
doubt  expressed  because  of  what  happened  to  his 
I  Chicago  program,  doubts  which  some  of  the  min- 
isters counter  by  listing  otherwise  unknown  ac- 
I  complishments  and  blaming  the  white  press."' 

Afterwards,  King  has  dinner  in  a  Negro  restau- 
I  rant  with  eight  key  preachers,  some  of  them  old 

"But  many  white  reporters  sympathetic  to  King, 
f  who  thought  the  most  important  thing  that  could  hap- 
J  pen  in  America  last  year  was  for  King  to  succeed  in 
J  Chicago,  consider  his  Chicago  program  a  failure  and 
a  great  tragedy.  The  problems  had  just  been  too  great, 
the  divisions  within  the  Negro  community  too  sharp, 
and  the  Daley  machine  too  clever  for  him.  The  Daley 
J  machine  was  like  nothing  he  had  ever  been  up  against 
j  before,  with  its  roots  in  the  Negro  community.  To  this 
day  there  is  no  love  by  King  for  Daley,  but  there  is 
1  ionsiderable  respect  for  Daley  as  a  political  operator. 
King  sees  Daley  as  a  man  for  whom  the  machine  is  an 
end  in  itself,  a  man  with  little  social  vision,  but  v 
J  a  sense  of  how,  social  uses  can  be  tailored  to  the  per- 
petuation of  the  machine. 
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friends.  At  least  one  went  to  Stockholm  with  him 
to  get  the  Nobel  Prize,  and  he  is  letting  people 
know  about  that.  There  is  something  here  of  a  self- 
consciously jovial  atmosphere,  curiously  reminis- 
cent of  white  Rotary  clubs  in  the  South.  King  takes 
the  menu  and  tells  one  preacher  he  sees  something 
just  right  for  him.  "What's  that?"  the  preacher 
asks.  "Catfish  !"  King  says.  There  is  a  considerable 
ritual  of  joke  telling,  most  of  the  jokes  dealing 
with  very  old  wealthy  men  interested  in  marriage 
with  young  and  pretty  women.  One  very  wealthy 
old  man  is  finally  permitted  to  marry,  and  the  Lord 
says  after  some  deliberation  that  he  can  marry  a 
forty-year-old  woman.  The  old  man  thinks  about 
this  some,  and  then  asks,  "Lord,  would  two  twen- 
ties be  all  right?" 

King  laughs  enthusiastically,  and  then  tells  the 
story  of  the  young,  well-educated  minister  who 
visits  a  church  as  a  guest  pastor;  he  is  introduced 
to  the  congregation  by  the  pastor  as  "Dr.  So  and 
So."  The  preacher  is  embarrassed,  and  he  says, 
"Sorry,  Reverend,  I'm  not  a  doctor." 

"You're  an  ordained  minister,  aren't  you?"  asks 
the  older  man,  quite  surprised.  The  younger  man 
nods,  and  the  older  preacher  says,  "Well,  then, 
you're  an  automatical  doctor." 

Everyone  tells  King  how  glad  they  are  to  learn 
what  a  success  the  Chicago  program  was,  and  that 
they  should  have  known  that  the  distortions  were 
the  fault  of  the  white  press.  The  white  press  is 
soundly  castigated.  "Even  here  in  Cleveland,"  one 
of  the  ministers  says,  "why,  some  white  reporter 
asks  Martin  a  question  about  the  Mayor  and  Mar- 
tin makes  the  answer  that  he  thinks  the  Mayor 
is  apathetic,  and  the  next  day  the  headline  says. 
'King  attacks  Mayor.'  They  got  to  sell  newspapers 
that  way."* 

The  dinner  is  pleasant,  a  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lems of  Cleveland  ("the  middle-class  Negroes  are 
our  problem,  they've  all  gone  to  Shaker  Heights 
and  don't  give  a  damn  about  being  Negro  any- 
more") ;  King  says  yes,  it's  the  same  all  over. 
Finally  there  is  some  mild  joking  and  one  of  the 

*Yet  there  is  an  increasing  difficulty  in  covering 
racial  news.  Two  years  ago  if  a  white  reporter  even 
hinted  that  there  was  division  in  the  movement,  he 
was  accused  of  trying  to  create  that  very  division.  As 
the  divisions  became  more  obvious,  each  time  you  were 
with  an  established  leader  like  Roy  Wilkins,  he  would 
complain  how  the  press  invented  radical  leaders, 
created  by  the  white  press  because  of  its  guilt  feelings. 
The  next  day  you  might  be  in  Harlem  talking  with  one 
of  the  more  radical  Negroes,  and  he  would  give  a  bit- 
ter discourse  on  how  the  white  press  played  up  only 
Whitney  Young  and  Roy  Wilkins;  the  white  press 
was  out  to  make  the  Negroes  think  that  this  mild 
It.  dership  was  all  they  had. 
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THE  SECOND  COMING  OF  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING 


preachers,  very  dark  in  skin,  points  to  another  and 
says  how  much  darker  the  other  is.  There  is  almost 
a  reproach  in  King's  remark:  "It's  a  new  age,"  he 
says,  "a  new  time.  Black  is  beautiful." 

Just  as  they  are  about  to  break  up  one  old  friend, 
the  one  who  went  to  Stockholm,  starts  talking 
about  what  a  great  man  Martin  Luther  King  is, 
how  he  is  sent  to  them  from  Above.  Then  the 
preacher  tells  about  the  Nobel  Prize  ceremonies 
in  Stockholm  and  Martin  King.  Senior.  "There 
was  to  be  a  huge  party  afterwards,"  he  explains, 
"and  t  he  champagne  was  all  ready  to  be  popped,  and 
Daddy  King  stopped  them.  He's  a  complete  teeto- 
taler, and  he  said,  'Wait  a  minute  before  you  start 
all  your  toasts  to  each  other.  We  better  not  forget 
to  toast  the  man  w  ho  brought  us  here,  and  here's  a 
toast  to  ( ;<)d. '  And  then  he  said,  'I  always  wanted  to 
make  a  contribution,  and  all  you  got  to  do  if  you 
want  to  contribute,  you  got  to  ask  the  Lord,  and  let 
Him  know,  and  the  Lord  heard  me  and  in  some  kind 
of  way  1  don't  even  know  He  came  down  through 
Georgia  and  He  laid  His  hand  on  me  and  my  wife 
and  He  gave  us  Mar!  in  Luther  King  and  our  pray- 
ers were  answered  and  when  my  head  is  cold  and 
my  bones  are  bleached  the  King  family  will  go 
down  not  only  in  American  history  but  in  world 
history  as  well  because  Martin  King  is  a  Nobel 
Prize-winner.'  When  he  finished  everyone  was  so 
moved,  why  the  champagne  just  stayed  there,  and 
they  made  the  toast  to  Cod  and  the  champagne  just 
stayed  there  afterwards.  No  one  drank  any,  not 
even  Bayard  Rustin." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  and  then  one  of 
the  other  ministers  said,  "Yes,  sir,  the  Negro 
preacher  is  something.  He  sure  is.  God  has  use  for 
him  even  when  the  Negro  preacher  didn't  know 
what  he  was  saying  himself." 

VI 

TT 

M.  he  Kings  of  Atlanta  are  aristocrats  of  power 
and  influence  in  the  Negro  world  in  the  way  that 
the  bodges  have  been  among  the  Yankees  and  the 
Kennedys  are  among  the  Irish.  The  Negro  church, 
particularly  in  the  South,  has  always  been  the  Ne- 
groes' great  cultural  base.  The 
Baptist  church  was  the  church 
with  the  largest  mass  base,  un- 
touched by  the  white  man.  He  did 
not  appoint  its  preachers,  he  did 
not  control  them.  One  of  the  big 
churches  of  Atlanta,  the  greatest 
city  of  the  South,  is  the  Ebenezer 
Baptist  Church.  To  have  been 
pastor  of  it  was  to  have  a  real 
base  in  the  Negro  community, 
not  jus)  of  Atlanta,  but  in  Negro 


America.  Its  pastor  fifty  years  ago  was  a  mar 
named  A.  D.  Williams,  considered  one  of  thej 
finest  preachers  of  his  time ;  his  sweet  and  gentk 
daughter  married  an  ambitious  young  rural  Negrc 
from  Georgia  named  Martin  Luther  King. 

Martin  King  Senior,  M.  L.  Senior,  or  Daddj 
King  in  Atlanta  is  probably  not  so  outstanding  a; 
his  son,  but  he  is  in  many  ways  more  interesting 
He  is  a  man  of  great  intensity  and  willpower,  no' 
entirely  committed  to  nonviolence;  he  goes  alonf 
with  it  for  his  son's  sake,  but  some  of  those  wh< 
have  physically  pushed  or  hit  Martin  Junior  wouki 
regret  it  if  they  tried  it  on  his  father. 

Martin  King  Junior's  reminiscences  of  hi: 
childhood  are  largely  gentle  stories;  the  inevitabL 
hurts  are  bathed  in  the  love  of  his  parents.  Bu 
Martin  King  Senior's  stories  of  his  boyhood  an 
stories  of  violent  racial  confrontations  with  tb' 
whites  of  that  day.  Every  angry  face  is  stil 
sketched  in  full  detail,  every  taunt,  every  humil' 
iation,  every  cheating  recalled. 

As  a  boy  King  Senior  was  the  best  Bible  studen 
around;  he  went  to  Atlanta,  worked  hard,  studier 
at  night,  married  Reverend  Williams'  daughter 

i 

and  became  assistant  pastor  of  Ebenezer,  wher 
today  he  is  pastor  and  his  son  Martin  Junior  i" 
assistant  pastor.  By  this  time  his  father-in-lav 
was  treasurer  of  the  National  Baptist  Conventior! 
a  powerful  position  which  took  him  all  over  th! 
country.  The  Williams  family  and  the  Kings  cam 
to  know  the  important  Negroes  in  other  cities.  T| 
this  day  whenever  there  is  a  city  in  racial  troubl 
King  Senior  knows  the  names  of  all  the  important 
people  and  preachers  in  town. 

Martin  King  Senior  instilled  in  his  family 
sense  of  pride  and  confidence;  every  time  ther' 
was  an  incident  involving  the  children  King  Senio" 
repeated  to  them:  Don't  be  ashamed,  you're  a 
good  as  anyone  else.  The  family  grew  up  well-tc 
do.  "Not  wealthy  really."  says  young  Martin  King 
"but  Negro-wealthy.  We  never  lived  in  a  renteu 
house  and  we  never  rode  too  long  in  a  car  on  whicl 
payment  was  due,  and  I  never  had  to  leave  schoc 
to  work." 

Six  years  ago  in  a  loving  am 
prophetic  piece  about  him,  Jame 
Baldwin  quoted  a  friend's  sayinj 
of  King,  (pioted  and  requoted  i 
because  Baldwin  felt  it  told  s< 
much  about  King:  "He  neve 
went  around  fighting  with  him 
self  like  we  all  did."  (The  Bald 
win  essay  was  prophetic  in  tha 
it  saw  the  darkening  clouds  fo 
any  Negro  leader;  it  was  alsi 
poignant.  Baldwin  saw  King  a 
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younger  much-lovecl  and  men- 
:ied  brother;  he  seemed  slight 
,id  vulnerable  to  be  taking  on 

ch  odds,"  and  one  senses,  read- 

g  it,  that  King  with  his  happy 
jme  as  a  young  man,  and  with 
te  warmth  of  his  present  home, 

somebody  Baldwin  would  like 
i  have  been. )  * 

As  a  young  man  he  grew  up  in 
le  world  of  preachers;  by  the 
ime  he  went  off  to  college,  to 
[orehouse  (father,  grandfather, 
nd  great-grandfather  had  gone 
lere;  it  was  where  you  went) 
e  had  decided  to  become  a  doc- 
|)r;  he  was  an  agnostic.  Part  of  the  reason  was 
I  contempt  for  the  Southern  Negro  preacher,  the 
I)w  level  of  intellectual  training,  the  intense 
motionalism. 
He  had  simply  turned  on  the  church:  "If  God 
| /as  as  all-powerful  and  as  good  as  everyone  said, 
Ivhy  was  there  so  much  evil  on  the  face  of  the 
|arth?"  Later  at  Morehouse  several  teachers,  in- 
I  hiding  Dr.  Benjamin  Mays,  the  president,  and  Dr. 
peorge  Kelsey,  a  philosophy  professor,  convinced 
him  that  religion  could  be  intellectually  respect- 
able; he  returned,  and  then  went  on  to  Crozier 
Theological  Seminary  in  Pennsylvania.  There  for 
:he  first  time  he  entered  the  white  world.  He  was 
terribly  aware  of  their  whiteness  and  his  black- 
jaess,  and  the  stereotypes  they  had  of  Negroes. 
Negroes  were  always  late  for  things,  Martin  King 
was  always  first  in  a  classroom.  Negroes  were  lazy 
and  indifferent,  Martin  King  worked  hard  and 
studied  endlessly.  Negroes  were  dirty.  Martin 
King  was  always  clean,  always  properly,  perhaps 
too  properly,  dressed.  Negroes  were  always  laugh- 
ing, Martin  King  was  deadly  serious.  If  there  was 
a  school  picnic,  Martin  King  did  not  eat  water- 
melon. 

He  had  gone  in  1951  from  Crozier  to  Boston 
University  to  study  for  his  Ph.D.,  and  entered 
there  the  social  and  intellectual  world  of  the 
Northern  Negro.  King  felt  Morehouse  had  com- 
mitted him  to  work  in  the  South,  and  besides  it  was 
1955  when  he  took  his  degree,  the  year  after  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  outlawing  school  segre- 
gation. King  had  three  offers  to  stay  in  the  North, 
including  one  teaching  position,  but  he  chose  a 
small  church  in  Montgomery.  He  arrived  just  in 
time  to  be  there  when  Rosa  Parks'  feet  hurt,  and 
he  was  catapulted  to  national  prominence  with  the 
bus  strike.  He  was  the  new  boy  in  a  divided  city, 

*See  "The  Dangerous  Road  Before  Martin  Luther 
King,"  by  James  Baldwin,  Harper's,  February  1961. 


and  he  became  the  leader  of  the  Montgomery  Im- 
provement Association  precisely  because  he  was 
both  new  and  yet  known  and  respected  through 
his  family. 
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n  Cleveland  King  was  to  meet  with  both  the 
preachers  and  the  Black  Nationalists,  who  have 
the  support  of  the  alienated  young  people. 

The  leader  of  the  Nationalists  is  a  tall  mystic 
young  man  named  Ahmed,  who  has  a  particular 
cult  of  his  own  combining  racism  and  astrology— 
the  darkness  of  the  white  man  and  the  darkness  of 
the  skies.  Earlier  in  the  year  he  predicted  that 
May  9  would  be  the  terrible  day  when  the  black 
ghetto  erupted.  He  made  this  prediction  partly  be- 
cause there  was  to  be  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  that  day. 
Everyone  laughed,  old  Ahmed,  that  crazy  astrol- 
oger, but  the  police  picked  up  him  and  a  group  of 
his  followers  that  day  just  in  case.  Ahmed  is 
mocked  not  only  by  the  whites,  but  by  the  preach- 
ers as  well.  To  them  he  represents  nothing,  has  no 
job,  all  he  does  is  talk. 

King's  people,  however,  believe  Ahmed  has  a 
considerable,  if  somewhat  fluid,  influence.  At  first 
Ahmed  and  his  men  put  out  the  word  they  were  not 
interested  in  meeting  with  King;  they  were  down 
on  preachers,  and  he  was  a  sort  of  Superpreacher. 
"He's  really  a  Tom,  you  know,"  one  of  them  told 
a  King  aide,  "and  one  thing  we  don't  need,  that's 
more  lectures  from  more  Toms." 

King  went  out  to  meet  with  them,  however;  he 
talked  with  them,  but  more  important  he  listened 
to  them,  and  it  went  surprisingly  well.  While  he 
spoke  nonviolence  to  them  he  did  tell  them  to  he 
proud  of  their  black  color,  that  no  emancipation 
proclamation,  no  act  of  Lyndon  Johnson,  could  set 
them  free  unless  they  were  sure  in  their  own 
minds  they  liked  being  black.  And  of  course  he 
talked  with  them  on  Vietnam,  and  they  liked  that 
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also.  The  most  important  thing,  however,  was  the 
simple  act  of  paying  attention  to  them.  In  Cleve- 
land, King's  people  believe,  the  Nationalists  are 
extremely  important.  Cleveland  has  particularly 
restless  youths,  up  from  Mississippi,  either  born 
there,  or  the  first-generation  children  of  parents 
born  there.  They  are  ill  prepared  for  the  cities. 
They  come  to  these  compact  places  like  Hough,  so 
that  finally  the  inner  ghetto  is  filled  with  the  com- 
pletely hopeless,  floating,  and  rootless.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  one-third  of  the  people  in  the  inner 
ghetto  change  residence  every  year. 

"There's  a  little  power  in  these  street  gangs," 
one  Negro  says,  "but  power  that  doesn't  go  beyond 
a  few  blocks.  Within  those  few  blocks  a  man  can  be 
pretty  big,  you  know  he  can  shout.  'This  is  wrong, 
this  is  wrong,  this  is  wrong.'  But  it  doesn't  go 
much  beyond  that.  Past  Fifty-fifth  Street  (the 
ghetto  line),  they're  nothing,  so  they  speak  for  the 
poor,  but  only  to  the  poor." 

That  night  the  meeting  was  stormy.  There  had 
been  some  talk  that  Ahmed  and  his  people  might 
walk  out,  but  they  remained  inside  and,  indeed, 
dominated  the  meeting.  "The  preachers  were 
afraid  of  them,  but  they  weren't  afraid  of  the 
preachers,"  said  one  of  King's  aides.  Outside  one 
of  Ahmed's  followers  had  decided  to  lecture  to 
other  younger  Negroes:  "Do  you  think  oP  whitey, 
he's  going  to  come  by  and  say.  'Why  there's  Chuck 
Hill.  He's  a  good  black  man.  I'm  going  to  spare  that 
good  black  Chuck  Hill.'  No.  whitey's  not  going  to 
do  that.  He's  going  to  shoot  you  down  like  all  the 
others.  Whitey  doesn't  care  about  any  black  man." 

Inside  the  meeting,  one  of  the  more  conservative 
ones  said  something  about  good  things  coming  and 
the  need  for  only  a  little  more  patience,  and  Ahmed 
jumped  up  angrily  and  said,  "How  can  you  trust  a 
man  that  would  kidnap  a  little  child,  bring  him  to 
a  country  he  raped,  put  him  down  on  stolen  prop- 
erty, and  then  say.  Must  you  wait  a  few  days,  I'm 
going  to  give  you  your  freedom  and  lots  of  other 
good  t  hings'  ?" 

A  few  minutes  later  there  was  a  heated  debate 
between  Ahmed  and  a  middle-class  Negro.  Ahmad 
had  been  talking,  giving  his  program,  when  the 
man  rose  and  shouted  : 

"Have  you  got  a  job?  Have  you  got  a  job?  Have 
you  got  a  job?" 

Ahmed  answered,  "My  job  is  to  free  the  minds 

of  my  people." 

"No  no  no!"  the  man  shouted.  "Do  you  have  an 
eight-hour  job?  Do  you  have  an  eight-hour  job?" 

"My  job  is  a  twenty-four-hour  job,"  Ahmed  re- 
plied, "and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it's  got  just  as 
much  risk  and  danger  as  your  job.  Anytime  you 
want  to  switch  I'd  be  delighted." 


The  next  day  King's  people  were  delighted  with 
Ahmed.  "He  was  so  warm,  so  beautiful  last  night,"  j , 
one  of  them  said,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  press 
conference  the  next  day  announcing  that  King 
planned  to  come  to  Cleveland  to  organize  for  better 
housing  and  jobs,  a  King  aide  suggested  to  a 
Negro  reporter  that  he  ask  Ahmed,  sitting  next  toj 
King,  what  he  thought  of  King.  Ahmed  answered J 
that  King  was  a  black  brother;  there  was  a  happy 
sigh  of  relief  from  King's  people. 

VIII 

O  ne  wonders  whether  King's  alliance  with  the 
Nationalists  can  last.  King  is  hot  and  they  are 
cool;  he  overstates  and  they  understate;  he  is  a 
preacher  and  their  God  is  dead.  They  are  of  the 
ghetto  the  way  Malcolm  X  was,  and  like  Malcolm' 
they  are  flawed  by  it;  that  was  his  great  strength. 
King  is  not  of  the  ghetto,  he  is  not  flawed  (ht 
never  went  around  fighting  with  himself  like  weall 
did ) ,  he  is  of  the  South.  The  people  he  touches 
most  deeply  are  the  people  they  left  behind. 

When  one  raises  this  question  with  Andy 
Young,  he  talks  about  the  church  being  a  force 
with  young  people,  but  one  senses  that  he  shares 
some  of  the  doubts.  He  tells  of  when  they  went  to 
Rochester,  during  the  riots  there.  The  Negro 
youths  refused  to  talk  with  them  until  they  bea; 
them  at  basketball,  beat  them  at  shooting  craps, 
proved  they  weren't  squares.  He  tells  of  how  the 
tough  kids  in  Chicago  didn't  want  to  meet  King. 
They  finally  did,  and  they  were  impressed  with 
him,  with  the  sheer  power  of  his  moral  presence, 
but  when  he  left  they  slipped  right  back  into  the 
gangs. 

"We  see  the  ghettos  now  as  a  form  of  domestic 
colonialism,"  Andy  Young  says.  "The  preachers 
are  like  the  civil  servants  in  Ghana,  doing  the 
white  man's  work  for  them."  King  has  decided  to  j  ' 
represent  the  ghettos;  he  will  work  in  them  and 
speak  for  them.  Rut  their  voice  is  harsh  and  alien- 
ated. If  King  is  to  speak  for  them  truly,  then  his 
voice  must  reflect  theirs,  it  too  must  be  alienated, 
and  it  is  likely  to  be  increasingly  at  odds  with  the 
rest  of  American  society.  , 

His  great  strength  in  the  old  fight  was  his  abil- 
ity to  dramatize  the  immorality  he  opposed.  The 
new  immorality  of  the  ghettos  will  not  be  so  easy 
to  dramatize,  for  it  is  often  an  immorality  with 
invisible  sources.  The  slum  lords  are  evil  enough, 
but  they  will  not  be  there  by  their  homes  waiting 
for  King  and  the  TV  crews  to  show  up,  ready  to 
split  black  heads  open.  The  schools  are  terrible,  but 
there  is  no  one  man  making  t  hem  had  by  his  own  il  ! 
will,  likely  to  wait  there  in  the  school  yard  with  a 
cattle  prod.  The  jobs  are  bad,  but   the  reasons  | 


Negroes  aren't  ready  for  decent  jobs  are  compli- 
cated; there  won't  be  one  sinister  hillbilly  waiting 
outside  the  employment  agency  grinding  cig- 
arettes into  the  necks  of  King  and  his  followers. 

IX 

K  ing  admits  he  is  becoming  a  more  radical  critic 
of  the  society,  and  that  the  idea  of  "domestic  colo- 
nialism" represents  his  view  of  the  North.  I  sug- 
gest that  he  sounded  like  a  nonviolent  Malcolm ;  he 
says  no,  he  could  never  go  along  with  black  sepa- 
ratism. For  better  or  worse  we  are  all  on  this  par- 
ticular land  together  at  the  same  time,  and  we 
have  to  work  it  out  together. 

Nevertheless,  he  and  his  people  are  closer  to 
Malcolm  than  anyone  would  have  predicted  five 
years  ago— and  much  farther  from  their  more  tra- 
ditional allies  like  Whitney  Young  and  Roy  Wil- 
kins.  King's  people  are  privately  very  critical  of 
both  men  ;  they  realize  that  both  work  through  the 
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white  Establishment  to  get  things  for  Negroes, 
that  they  often  have  to  tolerate  things  they  pri- 
vately consider  intolerable  because  they  feel  in  the 
long  run  this  has  to  be  done.  The  white  man  is 
there,  he  owns  90  per  cent  of  it,  and  the  only  course 
is  to  work  through  his  Establishment.  King's  peo- 
ple privately  feel  that  this  is  fine,  but  that  the 
trouble  is  the  white  Establishment  has  become  cor- 
rupt, and  in  modeling  yourself  after  it  and  work- 
ing with  it  and  through  it,  you  pick  up  the  same 
corruptions. 

There  are  some  very  basic  differences  at  issue 
here,  much  deeper  than  the  war  in  Vietnam 
(though  King's  people  see  Vietnam  as  an  example 
of  the  difference,  for  they  believe  that  some  high- 
level  Negro  acceptance  of  Vietnam  is  effected  not 
because  of  agreement  with  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration's position,  but  as  a  price  to  pay  in  order  to 
get  other  things  from  the  Administration  ) .  In  the 
split  it  is  King  who  is  changing,  not  Young  or 
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Wilkins.  "For  years,"  King  says,  "I  labored  with 
the  idea  of  reforming  the  existing  institutions  of 
the  society,  a  little  change  here,  a  little  change 
there.  Now  I  feel  quite  differently.  I  think  you've 
got  to  have  a  reconstruction  of  the  entire  society, 
a  revolution  of  values." 

This  means,  he  says,  the  possible  nationalization 
of  certain  industries,  a  guaranteed  annual  income, 
a  vast  review  of  foreign  investments,  an  attempt 
to  bring  new  life  into  the  cities.  His  view  of  whites 
has  also  changed  deeply  in  the  last  year;  previous- 
ly he  believed  that  most  of  America  was  committed 
to  the  cause  of  racial  justice,  "that  we  were  touch- 
ing the  conscience  of  white  America,"  that  only 
parts  of  the  white  South  and  a  few  Northern  big- 
ots were  blocking  it.  But  after  Chicago  he  decided 
that  only  a  small  part  of  white  America  was  truly 
committed  to  the  Negro  cause,  mostly  kids  on  the 
campuses.  "Most  Americans,"  he  would  say,  "are 
unconscb >us  racists." 

x 

K  ing  is  a  frustrating  man.  Ten  years  ago  Time 
found  him  humble,  but  few  would  find  him  that 
way  today,  though  the  average  reporter  coming 
into  contact  with  him  is  not  exactly  sure  why; 
he  suspects  King's  vanity.  One  senses  that  he  is 
a  shy  and  sensitive  man  thrown  into  a  promi- 
nence which  he  did  not  seek  but  which  he  has 
come  to  accept,  rather  likes,  and  intends  to  perpet- 
uate. Colleagues  find  him  occasionally  pretentious; 
and  the  student  leaders  have  often  called  him  De 
Lawd,  a  title  both  mocking,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  sign  of  respect. 

Being  with  him  is  a  little  like  being  with  a  Pres- 
idential candidate  after  a  long  campaign;  he  has 
been  through  it  all,  there  has  been  too  much  expo- 
sure, the  questions  have  all  been  asked  before;  the 
reporter's  all  look  alike,  as  do  the  endless  succession 
of  airport  press  conferences.  King  on  the  inside 
seems  the  same  as  King  on  the  outside— always  sol- 
emn, always  confident,  convinced  that  there  is  a 
right  way  and  that  he  is  following  it;  always  those 
dark,  interchangeable  suits;  the  serious  shirt  and 
responsible  tie. 

He  has  finally  come  to  believe  his  myth,  just  as 
the  people  in  the  Pentagon  believe  theirs  and  the 
man  in  the  White  House  believes  his;  he  sticks  to 
the  morality  of  his  life  and  of  his  decisions,  until 
there  becomes  something  of  a  mystic  quality  to 
him.  His  friend,  Reverend  Wyatt  Tee  Walker,  who 
is  not  a  mystic,  and  indeed  something  of  a  swinger 
and  finds  King  almost  too  serious  says,  "I  am  not 
a  mystic  but  I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  God  is 
doing  something  with  Martin  King  that  He  is  not 
doing  with  anyone  else  in  this  country."  And  Mar- 


tin Luther  King  Senior  believes  his  son  is 
prophet.  That's  what  he  is,  a  prophet.  A  lot  ! 
people  don't  understand  what  he's  doing  and  do 
like  it,  and  I  tell  them  he  lias  to  do  these  thinj' 
things  that  aren't  popular.  Prophets  are  like  th  | 
they  have  special  roles.  Martin  is  just  a  twentiet 
century  prophet." 

Friends  believe  King  has  become  decreasing 
concerned  with  worldly  things,  and  has  no  interci 
in. money.  There  are  many  fine  Negro  homes  " 
Atlanta,  but  King's  is  not  one  of  them;  he  lives 
a  small  house  right  near  one  of  the  ghettos,  t 
takes  little  money  from  his  church  and  tends 
return  a  good  deal  to  it  ;  despite  this  attitude  1 
children  are  protected  because  Harry  Belafonte 
friend  of  King's,  has  set  up  an  educational  tri 
fund  for  each  one. 

XI 

From  Cleveland  we  flew  to  Berkeley  for  a  ma; 
speech.  Berkeley  is  now  the  center  for  the  m 
radicalism  in  America,  and  King  was  likely  to  f 
a  very  warm  response  there ;  Berkeley  would  ma' 
him  forget  about  the  ghettos.  Thousands  of  cher 
ing  young  people  would  be  there,  applauding  hi 
They  would  be  there  not  because  he  led  the  Mar 
on  Washington,  for  those  days  are  easily  forgott 
( to  some  of  them  the  March  smacks  of  Tomb 
now),  but  because  he  is  saying  what  they  want 
hear  on  Vietnam. 

It  was  Vietnam,  of  course,  which  linked  h~ 
with  the  new  radicalism.  His  dissent  was  comin' 
that  had  been  obvious  for  some  time.  Last  winl 
when  the  peace  groups  and  the  New  Left  plann 
a  major  peace  demonstration  for  the  spring,  t 
head  of  it  was  the  Reverend  James  Bevel,  a  t 
King  deputy  who  had  organized  for  King  in  be 
Birmingham  and  Chicago.  Bevel  is  the  radii 
wing  of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Cc 
ference,  deeply  Biblical  and  mystic,  weaving  in  t 
new  politics  with  the  Old  Testament.  He  is  a! 
something  of  a  link  between  King  and  SNCC. 

Bevel  is  an  intense,  fiery  man,  and  these  days  t 
words  genocide  and  race  war  come  quickly  to  1 
lips,  and  he  is  obsessed  with  Vietnam:  "The  W 
in  Vietnam,  he  has  said,  will  not  end  until  Jes 
Christ  rises  up  in  the  Mekong  Delta;  the  Lo 
can't  hear  our  prayers  here  in  America,  becau 
of  all  the  cries  and  moans  of  His  Children  in  t 
Mekong  Delta,  and  that  is  all  He  can  hear  as  lo; 
as  the  /ear  continues,  so  forget  your  prayers  un 
the  tear  is  orer,  America." 

King's  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confe 
ence  is  a  rather  loosely  knit  organization,  and 
Atlanta  headquarters,  there  is  a  certain  fear 
what  are  now  called  Bevelisms.  Recently  there  w 
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t  sharp   kickback   when  Bevel 
spoke  at  a  Catholic  college  and 
ipparently  made  some  remarks 
ilurring   the    Virgin    Mary.  A 
'oung    Jesuit    questioned  him 
harply,  and  Bevel  said,  yes,  he 
ivas  interested   in   Mary,  "but 
which  Mary,  all  the  thousands  of 
Jarys  walking  the  streets  of  the 
diettos,  the  thousands  of  peas- 
nt  Marys  being  killed   in  the 
Mekong    Delta,   or   some  chick 
rho  lived   thousands   of  years 
go?" 

The  far-left  groups  who  organ- 
ized the  peace  march  went  for 
>evel  because  they  wanted  King, 
[ing  had  seemed  interested  himself,  but  very 
lightly  so.  They  contacted  Bevel  and  they  found 
le  was  interested,  and  ended  up  coming  to  their 
leetings.  "Then  the  question  was."  one  of  them 
aid,  "could  he  deliver  King?  He  said  he  could  and 
e  promised,  but  weeks  went  by  and  no  King.  We 
:egan  to  wonder.  Then  finally  he  came  through." 
They  wanted  King  because  they  wanted  a  mass 
asis;  they  already  had  the  automatics,  the  paci- 
sts,  their  very  own,  but  they  wanted  a  broader 
pnstituency.  As  one  peace  organizer  said,  "There 
ere  a  lot  of  people  we  felt  wanted  to  come  in  on 
(lis,  you  know,  good-hearted  Americans  for  whom 
mieone  like  King  would  make  it  easier,  be  a  good 
mbrella.  We  could  then  call  some  of  these  unions 
nd  church  groups  and  just  middle-aged  people 
fho  were  nervous  about  coming  in.  who  wanted  to 
)me  in  a  little  bit,  but  didn't  like  the  whole  looks 
I  it,  and  we  could  say.  Look  here,  we've  got  King, 
ad  it  makes  them  all  breathe  easier.  They  think, 
/hy  it's  King,  it's  all  right,  it's  safe." 
King  repeats  over  and  over  again  that  he  does 
it  take  stands  because  of  what  Stokely  Carmi- 
lael  says.  Nonetheless,  someone  like  Carmichael 
'eates  pressures  to  which  King  must  inevitably 
-■act  in  order  to  retain  his  position.  King  would 
ive  reacted  to  the  pressures  of  the  ghettos  and  of 
ietnam  anyway,  but  without  pressure  and  the  al- 
rnative  voices  of  a  Stokely  or  a  Floyd  McKissick, 
!  might  have  done  it  more  at  his  choosing  in  his 
m  good  time.   Stokely's  outspoken  stand  on 
ietnam  made  King's  siienae  all  the  more  notice- 
ile.  For  King  is  a  moralist,  a  fairly  pragmatic 
■e,  and  he  does  not  intend  to  lose  his  position 
th  young,  militant,  educated  Negroes. 
What  was  decisive  in  Bevel's  role  was  that  a 
listed  lieutenant  in  the  most  important  of  King's 
lojects  wanted  out  so  he  could  join  the  peace 
wement.  That  moved  King.  Here  was  one  more 


sign  that  a  bright  and  passionate 
friend  judged  Vietnam  more  im- 
portant than  civil  rights.  It  was 
symbolic  of  what  King  saw  the 
war  doing,  taking  all  the  time, 
money,  energy,  and  resources  of 
America  away  from  its  ghetto 
problems  and  focusing  them 
thousands  of  miles  away  on  a  war 
the  wisdom  of  which  he  doubted 
in  the  first  place. 

There  are  friends  who  feel  that 
other  factors  affected  him  pro- 
foundly too,  one  of  these  being 
the  right  of  a  Negro  to  speak  out. 
This  had  come  to  a  point  in  early 
March  at  a  fund-raising  evening 
in  Great  Neck.  King.  Whitney  Young,  and  John 
Morsell  of  the  NAACP  had  appeared  for  an  eve- 
ning of  speeches,  questions,  and  answers.  The  sub- 
ject of  Vietnam  came  up,  and  King  was  asked  how 
he  felt.  He  answered  with  a  relatively  mild  crit- 
icism of  the  war,  the  morality  of  it.  and  what  it 
was  doing  to  America. 

Young  was  asked  the  same  question  and  he  dis- 
sented. There  was  the  other  war  here  in  the  ghet- 
tos, and  that  was  the  war  the  Urban  League  was 
fighting;  he  as  an  individual  couldn't  speak  for  the 
Urban  League,  but  then  he  made  his  personal 
stand  clear:  communism  had  to  be  stopped  just  as 
Hitler  should  have  been  stopped  in  World  War  II. 
As  the  evening  was  breaking  up.  Young  and  King 
got  into  a  brief  but  very  heated  argument.  Young 
told  King  that  his  position  was  unwise  since  it 
would  alienate  the  President,  and  they  wouldn't 
get  anything  from  him.  King  angrily  told  him. 
"Whitney,  what  you're  saying  may  get  you  a  foun- 
dation grant,  but  it  won't  get  you  into  the  kingdom 
of  truth."  Young  quite  angrily  told  King  that  he 
was  interested  in  the  ghettos,  and  King  was  not. 
"You're  eating  well,"  Young  said. 

King  told  Young  that  was  precisely  why  he  op- 
posed the  war,  because  of  what  it  was  doing  to  the 
ghettos.  The  argument,  with  a  number  of  people 
still  standing  around,  was  so  heated  that  King's 
lawyer  quickly  broke  it  up.  Afterwards  King  felt 
badly  about  having  spoken  so  angrily  in  public, 
and  telephoned  Young  to  apologize.  They  talked 
for  more  than  an  hour,  failing  of  course  to  resolve 
their  very  basic  differences. 

This  had  happened  to  him  once  before.  In  1965, 
when  he  was  fresh  from  the  Nobel  Prize,  King 
had  briefly  opposed  the  war  and  called  for  nego- 
tiations. There  was  a  violent  reaction.  President 
Johnson  got  in  touch  with  him  and  persuaded  him 
to  talk  with  that  wooer-of-the-strayed,  Arthur 
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Goldberg.  Goldberg  assured  him  that  peace  was 
in  the  air.  Similarly,  King  admits  he  was  stunned 
by  the  extent  of  the  pressure  and  reaction  to  him. 
"They  told  me  I  wasn't  an  expert  in  foreign  af- 
fairs, and  they  were  all  experts,"  he  said.  "I  knew 
only  civil  rights  and  I  should  stick  to  that."  So  he 
backed  down,  feeling  a  little  guilty  and  suspecting 
he  had  been  told  that  it  wasn't  a  Negro's  place  to 
speak  on  Vietnam.  This  continued  to  rankle  him, 
and  after  the  Great  Neck  meeting  he  felt  that  if  he 
had  hacked  the  war  he  would  have  been  welcomed 
aboard,  but  that  if  he  didn't  back  the  war  it  was 
his  place  to  remain  silent. 

XII 

Though  King  says  he  could  never  live  under  com- 
munism, he  does  not  see  the  chief  division  in  the 
world  as  between  the  communist  and  capitalist. 
His  is  a  more  U  Thantian  view,  with  the  division 
being  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  thus  to 
a  large  degree  the  white  and  nonwhite  (the  East 
European  nations  would  become  Have  nations,  to 
the  surprise  of  many  of  their  citizens).  His  view 
of  violence  in  Vietnam  and  violence  in  Angola  are 
quite  different.  Yet  he  is  also  terribly  American, 
more  American  than  he  knows;  his  church  is 
Western,  his  education  is  Western,  and  he  thinks 
as  a  Westerner,  though  an  increasingly  alienated 
one. 

He  does  not  particularly  think  of  the  war  in 
Viet  nam  as  a  racial  one  (  although  the  phrase  "kill- 
ing little  brown  children  in  Vietnam"  slips  in); 
rather  he  sees  the  American  dilemma  there  as  one 
of  face-saving,  of  an  inability  to  end  a  miscalcu- 
lation and  a  tendency  to  enhance  it  with  newer  and 
bigger  miscalculations.  Because  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  conservatism  in  King,  there  was  a  lively 
debate  among  his  advisers  as  to  whether  he  could 
go  into  the  Spring  Mobilization.  The  Call  to  the 
march  had  the  whole  works,  genocide  and  race 
war;  and  a  number  of  King  allies,  traditional  lib- 
erals, advised  him  against  it.  The  old  ladies  in 
Iowa  wouldn't  buy  it. 

lint  after  much  negotiating,  which  King's  i  - 

pie  clearly  enjoyed,  it  was  finally  decided  he  should 
go  in  without  signing  the  Call.  "I  went  in  because 
I  thought  I  could  serve  as  a  bridge  between  the  old 
liberals  and  tile  New  Left."  he  says.  He  is  still 
somewhat  wary  of  much  of  the  peace  movement, 
however;  he  does  not  know  all  the  people  as  he  does 
in  civil  rights,  and  he  lacks  a  sure  touch  for  the 
vocabulary  of  peace.  He  is  also  angry  about  having 
been  ambushed  by  the  \Tew  Politics  people  who 
leaked  to  the  press  in  Boston  recently  that  King 
was  considering  running  for  President ;  he  was  not 
yr>t  considering  it,  and  he  felt  they  were  trying  to 


push  him  faster  than  he  wanted  to  go;  he  remains 
wary  of  some  of  the  peace  people,  and  he  realizes 
they  are  all  out  to  exploit  his  name  for  their  own 
purposes. 

His  stand  on  Vietnam  is  not  necessarily  the  most 
popular  one  he  has  ever  taken.  It  is  popular  on  the 
campuses,  of  course,  but  it  has  hurt  him  with  the 
editorial  writers  (Vietnam  and  civil  rights  don't 
mix),  gladdened  George  Wallace,  hurt  him  in  the 
suburbs,  and  it  has  made  the  ghettos  a  little 
uneasy. 

Peace  is  not  a  sure  issue  in  the  ghettos.  There 
have  been  wars  in  which  the  Midwest  provided 
many  of  the  boys,  and  the  small  towns  rallied 
around  them.  There  are  no  picket  fences  in  the 
ghettos  and  the  American  Legion  posts  are  weaker 
there,  but  right  now  our  boys  are  coming  from  the 
ghettos,  and  so  it  is  a  very  delicate  issue.  One  rad- 
ical Negro  leader  thought  Vietnam  would  be  an 
easy  whipping  boy  until  he  began  to  hang  around 
Harlem  bars,  where  he  found  you  don't  knock  the 
war  (black  faces  under  green  berets)  and  so  he 
toned  down  his  attacks.  But  some  of  King's  best 
friends  fear  that  Roy  Wilkins  may  be  wiser  than 
King  about  how  Negroes  in  the  ghetto  feel  about 
Vietnam. 

XIII 

^5ut  Berkeley  is  another  country.  We  went  there 
one  sunny  day,  and  they  were  ready  for  him.  They 
came  to  pick  him  up  early  in  the  afternoon,  a 
young  Negro  dean  and  some  bright  young  stu- 
dents, and  they  predicted  a  great  reception  for  him 
-a  demonstration  for  a  King-Spock  ticket. 

We  rode  out  together  and  I  relaxed  while  a 
young  student  editor  interviewed  King;  she  had 
her  questions  all  written  down  (Declining  U.S. 
moral  status  in  the  world?  Answer,  yes.  Doing 
this  because  of  Stokely?  Answer,  no).  The  ride 
was  pleasant,  and  the  students  were  talking  about 
the  dove  feeling  on  the  campus,  and  King  said,  "I 
guess  it's  not  too  popular  to  be  a  hawk  at  Ber- 
keley," and  someone  asked  if  he's  for  their  fight 
of  dissent.  "I'm  too  deeply  committed  to  the  First 
Amendment  to  deny  the  right  of  dissent,  even  to 
hawks,"  he  said. 

On  the  campus  there  are  a  lot  of  young  men 
wearing  pins  which  say  simply,  "October  1(>."  That 
is  their  day,  they  explain,  when  all  over  the  coun- 
try they  plan  to  go  down  to  recruiting  centers  and 
turn  in  their  draft  cards.  On  the  campus  there  are 
numerous  signs  saying  "King-Spock." 

His  speech  there  is  an  attack  on  American  val- 
ues; it  cites  Berkeley  as  the  conscience  of  the  aca- 
demic community  and  the  center  for  new  values 
("we  have  flown  the  air  like  birds,  and  swum  the 


sea  like  fishes  but  we  have  not  learned  the  simple 
act  of  walking  the  earth  like  brothers" ) .  It  is  loos- 
er and  more  natural  than  the  peace-march  one,  and 
the  biggest  ovation  of  the  day  comes  when  King 
denies  that  he  and  Berkeley  are  against  our  boys 
in  Vietnam: 

"We're  for  our  boys.  We're  their  best  friends 
back  home,  because  we  want  them  to  come  home. 
It's  time  to  come  home.  They've  been  away  too 
long." 

A  few  minutes  later,  after  answering  questions 
(no,  he  will  not  run  for  President,  though  he  is 
touched  by  their  support ;  indeed  he  says  they  must 
be  careful  who  runs  against  Johnson,  perhaps  it 
will  be  "Mr.  Nixon,  or  your  good  Governor")  he 
heads  for  a  meeting  of  the  Afro-American  stu- 
dents. 

Suddenly  a  white  graduate  student  steps  out  and 
blocks  his  way.  "Dr.  King,"  the  student  says,  "1 
1  understand  your  reservations  about  running  for 
President,  but  you're  a  world  figure,  you're  the 
!  most  important  man  we've  got,  you're  the  only 
|  one  who  can  head  a  third-party  ticket.  And  so  when 
you  make  your  decision,  remember  that  there  are 
many  of  us  who  are  going  to  have  to  go  to  jail  for 
many  years,  give  up  our  citizenship,  perhaps.  This 
is  a  very  serious  thing." 

King  is  stunned ;  this  requires  more  than  a  half 
|  minute,  and  the  student  presses  on:  "This  is  the 
most  serious  thing  in  our  lives.  Politically  you're 
the  only  meaningful  person.  Spock  isn't  enough. 
So  please  weigh  our  jail  sentences  in  the  balance 
when  you  make  your  decision." 

I  have  watched  King  with  dozens  of  people  as  he 
nods  and  half-listens,  and  this  is  the  first  time  I 
J  have  ever  seen  anyone  get  to  him.  He  waits  for  a 
moment,  for  the  student  to  say  more,  and  then 
:  realizes  there  is  nothing  more  to  say,  and  he  finally 
says,  "Well,  you  make  a  very  moving  and  persua- 
sive statement." 

That  meeting  had  shaken  King  a  little,  and  on 
the  way  back  to  San  Francisco  we  talked  about  the 
sense  of  alienation  of  the  students.  At  the  meeting 
I  one  of  the  students  claimed  that  the  white  man 
I  was  planning  to  exterminate  all  American  Ne- 
groes, every  last  one,  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  was 
being  used  solely  for  that  purpose  as  a  testing 
ground  for  weapons.  "He  really  believed  that," 
King  said,  "really  believed  that."  Another  student 
was  deeply  committed  to  separatism— move  away 
■  from  the  white  community  completely,  forget  all 
S  the  whites.  "What's  your  program?"  King  had 
asked,  "What  are  you  offering?  But  all  he  had  was 
1  more  radical  rhetoric."  Another  student  had  ad- 
'  vocated  more  violence,  but  King  had  answered 
"We  don't  need  to  talk  mean,  we  need  to  act  mean." 
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In  the  car  King  mused  that  the  trouble  with 
the  people  who  talk  mean  is  that  they're  always 
gone  when  the  trouble  finally  strikes.  "They  lead 
you  there  and  then  they  leave."  Then  he  mentioned 
a  confrontation  with  Charles  Evers,  the  very  able 
head  of  the  NAACP  in  Mississippi.  He  said 
Charles  had  really  whipped  a  crowd  up  one  night, 
putting  it  to  them  on  violence  and  the  need  for  it, 
and  King  had  finally  said,  "Look  here,  Charles,  I 
don't  appreciate  your  talking  like  that.  If  you're 
that  violent,  why  you  just  go  up  the  highway  to 
Greenwood  and  kill  the  man  who  killed  your  own 
brother."  And  they  applauded. 

The  students,  King  said,  were  disenchanted  with 
white  society,  there  had  been  too  few  victories, 
and  they  were  losing  faith  in  nonviolence-this 
and  a  sense  of  guilt  over  their  own  privileged 
status.  Some  of  this  is  good,  the  fact  that  they 
identify  with  the  ghettos  much  more  than  they 
did  ten  years  ago,  but  there  is  also  the  danger 
of  paranoia.  One  of  the  white  students  had  men- 
tioned how  influential  the  autobiography  of  Mal- 
colm X  is  with  the  students,  both  black  and  white, 
and  added,  "You  won't  believe  this,  but  my  con- 
servative old  Republican  grandmother  has  just 
read  it  and  she  thinks  it's  marvelous,  a  book  of 
love." 

"That  is  what  we  call  the  power  to  become," 
King  said,  "the  ability  to  go  on  in  spite  of.  It  was 
tragic  that  Malcolm  was  killed,  he  was  really 
coming  around,  moving  away  from  racism.  He 
had  such  a  sweet  spirit.  You  know,  right  before 
he  was  killed  he  came  down  to  Selma  and  said  some 
pretty  passionate  things  against  me,  and  that  sur- 
prised me  because  after  all  it  was  my  own  terri- 
tory down  there.  But  afterwards  he  took  my  wife 
aside,  and  said  he  thought  he  could  help  me  more 
by  attacking  me  than  praising  me.  He  thought  it 
would  make  it  easier  for  me  in  the  long  run." 

The  car  finally  reached  the  hotel.  He  had  covered 
3,000  miles  in  the  last  few  days,  and  now  he  was 
ready  to  recross  the  country,  five  stops  on  the  way. 
The  people,  the  faces,  the  audiences,  the  speeches 
were  already  blending  into  each  other;  even  the 
cities  were  becoming  interchangeable.  Only  the 
terrible  constancy  of  the  pressures  remained.  One 
sensed  him  struggling  to  speak  to  and  for  the 
alienated  while  still  speaking  to  the  mass  of 
America,  of  trying  to  remain  true  to  his  own, 
while  not  becoming  a  known,  identified,  predict- 
able, push-button  radical,  forgotten  because  he 
was  no  longer  in  the  mainstream.  The  tug  on  him 
was  already  great,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  in  the  days  ahead  it  would  become  any 
less  excruciating. 
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Prefatory  note  to  "Sketch  for  a  Poem''' 

This  "Sketch,"  one  of  the  34-year-old  Russian  poet's  most  recent  poems,  is 
a  surreal  vision  in  which  pome  of  Voznesensky's  persistent  preoccupations — 
the  plight  of  women,  the  precarious  nature  of  existence,  the  Protean  quality 
of  life — are  thrown  into  nightmarish  relief.  The  poem  recently  appeared  in 
the  Soviet  Union  in  a  new  collection  of  Voznesensky's  work,  An  Achilles 
Heart  (Akhillesovo  serdtse)  for  which  there  were  500,000  advance  sub- 
scribers. It  was  translated  by  William  Jay  Smith,  in  collaboration  with 
Mrs.  Vera  Dunham,  professor  of  Russian  literature  at  Wayne  State  Univer- 
sity, for  a  bilingual  edition  of  Voznesensky's  work,  Antiworlds  <m<!  "The 
Filth  .In  ,"  edited  by  Patricia  Blake  and  Max  Hayward,  to  be  published  this 
August  by  Basic  Books  and  Anchor  Books. 

Notes:  In  Part  III,  "Buggins"  is  the  poet's  image  of  the  archetypal  down- 
trodden clerk,  a  character  who  appears  in  a  number  of  Voznesensky  poems, 
including  "The  Nose,"  where  he  is  sent  to  jail  for  falsifying'  his  books.  In 
"P.S.,"  the  "passengers"  are  personages  in  other  Voznesensky  poems. 

Patricia  Blake 


Andrei  Voznesensky 
SKETCH  FOR  A  POEM 

Translated  by  William  Jay  Smith  and  Vera  Dunham 


T 

On  the  twenty-second  a  woman  threw  herself  from  a  lift  that  had  stalled; 
It  doesn't  matter  where 

—just  that  it  was  in  Moscow; 

A  guillotine  blade, 

the  lift  rose 
Up  toward  her  head. 

I  run  up  t he  st air; 

blood  stains  everywhere; 
or  have  I  gone  mad  '.' 

Blood  leads  to  the  door; 
My  ribbed  heels  grind  blood  there 
into  the  floor- 
blood, 

her  blood  .  .  . 

"Darling,  stay  alive,  stay  calm. 

If  you  can,  stay  alive;  if  you  can't,  still  stay 

Alive. 

An  ambulance  is  on  the  way;  if  only  by  some  miracle,  stay 

Alive. 

What  a  bastard  I've  been. 
Darling,  if  you  pull  through, 

I  won't  again  let  go  of  you  .  .  . 
[f  only  .  .  ." 
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"Forgive  me,  dearest,  it  happened  this  way: 

The  dead  end  seemed  deader 

Than  ever  today, 

The  deepest  sadness,  sadder. 

I  know  the  end  will  come 

In  the  dark  shaft  where  I  lie, 

Where  those  who  love  love  not  enough, 

and  no  one  hears  you  scream, 
And  the  bastards  let  you  die. 

A  net  of  iron  encircles  all. 

Dearest,  and  you  are  close  by  ;  but  it  keeps  rne  from  you. 
Even  if  I  sliced  my  heart,  this  net  is  so  fine, 
I  could  not  get  through. 

Perhaps,  my  love,  you're  not  to  blame. 
The  guiltless  are  guilty,  all  the  same; 
We  thrash  in  a  loveless  bed  as  against  a  net, 
And  want  the  world  to  perish  in  fire. 

Suicide  is  no  solul  ion. 

What's  done  is  done;  but  must  it  be  said 

That  to  get  attention 

I  must  sever  my  head? 

Don't  look  for  me.  My  mother 

Will  tell  you  I've  gone  to  Alma-Ata  or  someplace  or  other; 
Re  nicer  to  the  next  woman  in  your  life. 
Don't  let  that  woman  slip  through  your  life." 


Ill 


The  wounds  have  opened— 
the  blood  drains- 
something  more  has  opened 


Incessantly  flow 

into  other  things. 


Deeper,  f resher, 

more  vulnerable, 

more  terrible  than  veins. 


Flow  into  what  nights, 

what  sweeping  views 

of  other  universes  ? 


Feelings  depart, 

husbands  depart 


Stop  it !  you  say. 

but  it  can't  be  stopped. 


cannot  be  stopped. 


Enchantment  drains 

like  water  into  the  soil : 

You're  here  one  moment,  then  you're  gone 


Highways  How, 

cities  are  dough, 

houses  dissolve 


All  beings  are 

blood  vessels  of  blue, 
green,  or  brown. 


And  someone's  big  ears 

sag  like  an  elephant's  trunk. 
<  treat,  now  it's  worse  ! 


And  flow  into  each  other- 
exchange  existence 

through  their  essence: 


Now 


all  things  flow.  All  things-all 
fading  one  into  the  other. 


Blue  flows  into  you, 

I  am  turning  brown, 
and  you  and  I 
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Ellipsoid,  squares  sprawl. 
Brass  bedsteads 

ooze  out  into  overcooked  macaroni. 

Prison  bars  dangle  down  like  pretzels  or  shoulder  braid. 

Henry  Moore, 

pink-cheeked  English  sculptor, 
rushed  along  the  green  baize 
of  his  new-mown  lawns. 

His  sculptures,  resplendent  as  billiard  balls. 
Either  puffed  out  like  sore  cheeks,  or  assumed 
the  delicate  contours  of  pelvic  bones. 

"Stay  as  you  are!"  howled  Moore.  "You  are  beautiful— stay !" 
They  would  not. 


A  small  flock  of  smiles  flitted  by  along  the  streets. 

In  the  world  arena  two  wrestlers  panted, 
Locked  in  an  embrace,  one  black,  one  orange; 
Chests  glued  together,  they  resembled  in  profile 

an  upright  pair  of  pliers. 
But  horrors ! 

Ominous  black  spots  began  to  show  through  the  orange. 

The  ooze  had  begun  : 

The  orange  wrestler  deftly  twisted  his  rival's  ear 
and  howled  with  pain  himself— 

He  held,  now  grafted  onto  the  other,  his  own  ear. 

The  Royal  Castle  of  the  Georgian  Kings 

was  sliding  down  the  w  rinkled  skin  of  the  plateau, 
a  dim  tear 

of  compassion  for  humankind  .  .  . 

They  let  Buggins,  the  accountant,  out  of  jail ; 
He  almost  got  back  to  his  office 
but  didn't : 

with  all  the  reshaping. 

it,  too,  had  reformed. 
Back  home,  out  of  matches, 
he  ran  down  one  llight 
to  borrow  some. 

Found  Mrs.  Buggins  bouncing  on  his  neighbor's  bed. 
"What  are  you  doing  here?" 

"I'm  not  sure  myself;  maybe  I  leaked  through  the  ceiling,  who  knows 
Perhaps  it's  t  rue  : 
On  her  skin, 

as  in  hot  asphalt 

five  fingers  with  a  seal-ring  had  left  their  print ; 
and.  with  them,  a  foot. 

A  rainbow, 

attached  as  if  with  nails, 
hung  radiantly  down 

like  the  cable  strands  of  the  Crimean  Bridge. 

The  chief  of  the  Igogo-jo  tribe  sought  new  means  of  moving  from 

feudalism  to  capitalism. 
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Everything  flowed  down, 
down  to  one  level, 

down  to  sea  level. 

The  sculptor,  gone  mad,  rushed  about, 
modeling,  shaping, 

giving  objects  their  ideal  contours 
understandable  only  to  him; 
But  as  soon  as  they  were  free 

of  his  fingers, 
They  returned  to  their  original  shapes, 
deflating  like  hot-water  bottles 
or  rubber  syringes. 

Above  the  flood,  the  lift  rested,  a  pontoon  perched  in  the  water. 

Up  and  down- 
It  went  like  a  pump  handle. 

Up  and  down- 
Pumping  the  planet's  blood. 

"Be  sure  always  to  hide  matches  from  children." 
But  the  places  to  hide  them  now  are  hidden. 
Up  and  down ! 

Phrases  have  lost  all  power.  Wordsgetgluedtogether. 

Consonants  have  dissolved. 

Only  vowels  remain ; 

And  they  cry:  "A-e-i-o-u  !  A-e-i-o-u  !" 

Now  I'm  the  one  who's  screaming; 

And  they  prop  me  up,  tuck  a  thermometer  under  my  armpit. 
Terrified,  I  look  up  at  the  ceiling; 
It  is  square. 


P 

I've  fallen,  deep  within  my  dream, 
To  the  bottom  of  a  giant  shaft ; 
The  lift  speeds  along  within  the  shaft 
Against  my  head,  Damoclean. 


Light  leaps  out  around  the  lift, 
Escaping  from  a  square  eclipse; 
The  voices  bubbling  there  inside 
I  slowly  begin  to  recognize. 


These  are  the  passengers  I  begat : 
Buggins,  the  bath  maid  with  her  pail, 
Old  Moralizer,  now  retired  ; 
And  all  those  others— oh.  my  pets, 


I  gave  you  life  and  gave  you  hell, 
Gave  you  stupid  things  to  say; 
And  now,  my  grateful  family, 
You  are  racing  down 
To  do  me  in. 

I  thrash  in  the  cage,  my  voice  grows  thin. 

My  sick  brain  now  begins  to  see; 
That  all  the  trouble  lies  with  me; 
So  what  ?— with  me ! 

But  when  the  lift  comes  crashing  down, 
I  shall  be  happy  in  my  grave 
That  you  are  gone,  and  being  gone. 
That  you,  at  least,  may  still  be  saved. 
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Stephen  Hess  and  David  S.  Broder 

WHAT  KEEPS  NIXON 
RUNNING 


Our  most  durable  politician  has  been  counted  out  seven  times 
but  now  tool's  lilce  the  brigh  test  star  in  the  Republican  firmament. 


B 


y  most  standards,  Richard  M.  Nixon  today  is  a 
successful  man.  His  name  leads  all  the  rest  on  the 
door  of  a  prestigious  New  York  law  firm,  Nixon, 
Mudge,  Rose,  Guthrie,  Alexander.  &  Mitchell,  now 
one  of  the  nation's  ten  largest,  with  offices  spread 
over  four  floors  of  a  Wall  Street  skyscraper. 
The  clients  include  Pepsi-Cola;  Warner-Lambert 
Pharmaceutical;  General  Precision  Equipment; 
General  Cigar;  Cargill  (a  firm  that  has  sold  large 
quantities  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union,  a  trans- 
action thai  Nixon  is  politically  against);  Amer- 
ican Bulk  Carriers  (for  whom  the  Nixon  firm  has 
registered  in  Washington  as  a  paid  lobbyist); 
Newfoundland  Pulp  and  Chemical;  and  Mitsui, 
the  Japanese  t lading  combine.  The  most  senior 
partners  of  (he  firm  earn  from  $150,000  to 
$250,000  a  year  and  Nixon's  income  tax  is  now 
double  the  salary  he  earned  as  Vice  President. 

Attorney  Nixon  sits  on  the  boards  of  directors 
of  important  companies,  such  as  the  Harsco  Cor- 
poration; Mutual  of  New  York,  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  life  and  health  insurance  field;  and  Minne- 
apolis-based Investors  Diversified  Services,  the 
giant,  mutual  fund  with  net  assets  of  over  $5.3  bil- 
lion. He  belongs  to  impressive  in-town  clubs— the 
Metropolitan,  the  exclusive  Links,  and  the  Recess, 
a  Wall  Street  luncheon  club  with  a  panoramic  view 


of  lower  Manhattan;  and  fashionable  country 
clubs— Blind  Brook  in  Westchester,  Baltusrol  in 
New  Jersey.  When  he  travels  abroad  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Windsor  entertain  in  his  honor,  and  his 
wife  is  seen  at  Pierre  Cardin's  latest  showing.  His 
daughters  attend  the  best  Eastern  women's  col- 
leges and  have  had  well-publicized  debuts. 

When  he  leaves  his  24th-floor  corner  office, 
filled  with  the  autographed  pictures  of  heads  of 
states,  keys  to  cities,  and  other  memorabilia,  his 
chauffeur  drives  him  home  to  a  ten-room  coopera- 
tive apartment  which  cost  him  $100,000,  plus  a 
yearly  maintenance  fee  of  $<>.(>00.  The  windows  in 
the  high-ceilinged  living  room  face  Central  Park 
and  the  fireplaces  are  woodburning.  Other  tenants 
are  Nelson  Rockefeller  and  William  Randolph 
Hearst.  Jr. 

This  could  be  a  nice  life.  Another  small-town 
boy,  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  made  the  transition  from 
Presidential  candidate  to  Wall  Street  lawyer  with 
ease  and  has  aged  elegantly. 

But  Richard  Nixon  never  goes  to  the  stylish 
country  clubs  to  which  he  pays  dues,  never  takes 
in  New  York's  theater  or  opera,  never  even  at- 
tends the  sports  events  that  he  enjoys.  For  major 
chunks  of  each  year  he  circles  the  globe,  poking 
his  head  into  trouble-spots  on  personal  fact-find- 
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ing  junkets,  looking  into  situations  that  intrigue 
him,  while  restoring  his  credentials  as  a  foreign- 
policy  expert.  For  other  chunks  of  each  year  he 
circles  the  United  States,  eating  hamburgers  alone 
in  hotel  rooms,  talking  in  private  to  Republican 
functionaries  and  in  public  to  the  party's  rank- 
'  and-file,  while  restoring  his  credentials  as  a  po- 
litical leader. 

After  his  unsuccessful  try  for  the  California 
governorship  in  1962,  Nixon  moved  to  New  York, 
not  to  keep  his  Presidential  hopes  alive,  as  one  col- 
umnist mysteriously  hinted,  but  because  he  had 
been  totally  demolished  in  politics.  So,  at  least, 
it  seemed. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that  he  had  been 
written  off  as  finished,  washed  up,  and  all  through 
in  national  politics.  In  1948,  his  closest  friends 
thought  he  was  signing  his  political  death  warrant 
by  taking  up  Whittaker  Chambers'  charges 
against  Alger  Hiss.  In  1952,  when  the  "Nixon 
fund"  story  broke,  Thomas  Dewey  and  other  top 
Eisenhower  advisers  told  him  bluntly  to  get  off 
the  ticket.  In  1960,  having  survived  a  minor  chal- 
lenge to  his  nomination,  he  proceeded  to  lose  a 
Presidential  campaign  which  most  Republican 
politicians  thought  he  should  have  won.  and  by 
a  margin  so  close  that  the  second-guessers  had  a 
field  day  at  his  expense. 

In  1962,  incredibly,  he  lost  the  governorship  of 
California  to  Democratic  incumbent  Edmund  G. 
(Pat)  Brown.  The  morning  after  the  election  he 
wrote  his  own  political  obituary  by  bitterly  attack- 
ing the  press.  "Just  think  how  much  you're  going 
to  be  missing,"  he  told  the  assembled  reporters. 
"You  won't  have  Nixon  to  kick  around  anymore 
I  because,  gentlemen,  this  is  my  last  press  confer- 
ence .  .  ." 

But  he  was  alive  again  in  1964.  Alive  enough 
for  his  backers  to  run  him  in  three  Presidential 
primaries;  for  Nixon  himself  to  mount  a  last- 
minute  drive  for  the  nomination;  and  even,  for  a 
time,  to  consider  a  bid  to  be  Vice  President.  All 
failed,  and  in  January  1966  Nixon  told  William 
Lawrence  of  ABC  News,  "As  a  practical  political 
realist,  I  do  not  expect  to  be  a  nominee  again." 

Yet  fourteen  months  later,  in  March  1967,  a 
group  of  reputable  and  well-financed  Republican 
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professionals  announced  the  formation  of  a 
"Nixon  for  President  Committee,"  whose  chair- 
man asserted  with  confidence,  "When  the  time  is 
right,  we  will  have  a  candidate." 

Above  all  else,  Richard  M.  Nixon  is  durable. 
Just  why  this  is  so  puzzles  even  seasoned  Nixon- 
watchers.  Some  politicians  are  pleasing  of  face: 
Nixon's  looks  have  been  likened  to  a  Bob  Hope 
carved  out  of  walnut.  Some  politicians  are  enter- 
taining: Nixon  is  basically  a  serious,  even  studi- 
ous person,  a  grind.  And  nobody  likes  a  grind.  He 
has  not  won  public  office  in  his  own  right  for 
seventeen  years.  He  has  not  held  public  office  for 
seven  years.  Since  his  move  to  New  York,  he  has 
been  virtually  a  stateless  person  politically.  And 
yet  he  persists. 

He  persists  because  there  are  two  things  in 
Nixon  that  will  not  be  choked  off,  two  things  that 
even  his  enemies  concede  him.  One  is  his  intelli- 
gence, the  alert,  disciplined,  and  restless  mind  that 
has  few  equals  in  American  politics.  Nixon  has  al- 
ways done  his  homework ;  for  almost  20  years  now, 
longer  than  any  front-rank  politician  in  either 
party  except  Lyndon  Johnson,  he  has  been  at  the 
center  of  national  and  international  affairs.  Even 
working  without  a  staff,  which  he  has  done  for 
most  of  the  last  seven  years,  he  has  stayed  on  top 
of  the  key  issues— particularly  foreign-policy  is- 
sues—and in  touch  with  key  leaders.  If  Nixon  con- 
tinues to  command  attention,  it  is  in  part  because 
what  he  says  and  thinks  cannot  be  lightly  dis- 
missed. 

His  other  unquenchable  quality  is  his  energy— 
an  energy  which  this  singularly  persistent  man 
expends  unstintingly  on  politics,  however  remote 
the  likelihood  of  its  redounding  to  his  own  benefit. 
There  was.  for  instance,  the  day  in  October  1966 
when  he  began  his  final  burst  of  campaigning  for 
Republican  Congressional  candidates.  For  two 
weeks  before  that  he  had  lived,  breathed,  talked, 
and  thought  sixteen  hours  a  day  about  the  case  he 
was  to  argue,  for  the  second  time,  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  He  flew  from  New  York  to  Wash- 
ington Tuesday  morning  and  spent  the  day  in 
court.  That  night,  instead  of  having  the  case  be- 
hind him,  as  he  had  hoped,  he  was  reworking  it 
again  in  his  Washington  hotel  room,  because  he 
had  been  interrupted  in  mid-argument  by  the 
Court's  self-imposed  curfew. 

So  on  Wednesday,  he  arose  early  again,  scrubbed 
and  shaved  and  faced  the  Justices  for  another  hour 
of  questioning  and  argument.  The  airline  held  the 
plane  at  National  Airport  for  15  minutes  so  he 
would  not  miss  his  connection  in  Chicago.  In  his 
few  minutes  at  O'Hare  Field,  he  made  phone  calls 
to  three  Chicago  friends  to  check  the  progress  of 
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Charles  H.  Percy's  campaign  for  the  Senate. 
Then  he  flew  on  to  San  Francisco  where  three 
television  crews  awaited  him  at  the  airport.  That 
took  15  minutes.  He  was  driven  to  the  St.  Francis 
Hotel,  where  he  shaved  again  and  then  faced 
another  35-minute  press  conference.  Back  up- 
stairs, he  had  sandwiches  and  coffee  while  dictat- 
ing to  Rose  Mary  Woods,  his  secretary. 

Then  he  drove  across  the  bay  to  Oakland  and 
spoke  for  50  minutes  endowing  a  soon-to-be-for- 
gotten Republican  Congressional  candidate  with 
virtues  his  own  wife  never  suspected  he  possessed, 
talking  of  Vietnam,  of  Lyndon  Johnson,  of  the 
future  of  the  two-party  system,  talking,  talking, 
talking,  with  only  his  eyes  betraying  his  fatigue. 

After  20  minutes  of  hand-shaking  and  auto- 
graphing, he  drove  an  hour  south  to  Palo  Alto, 
where  he  talked  for  15  more  minutes  in  the  mid- 
night chill  outside  his  motel  with  the  two  Univer- 
sity of  California  law  students  who  had  been  his 
party's  volunteer  chauffeurs. 

His  day  was  now  twenty-one  hours  old  and  he 
had  traveled  3,000  miles,  but  he  was  not  done.  He 
spent  two  more  hours  talking  to  his  former  cam- 
paign manager,  Robert  Finch,  about  the  hitter's 
campaign  for  Lieutenant  Governor  of  California. 

Then  for  three  hours  Richard  Nixon  slept.  The 
phone  awakened  him  for  a  television  interview 
program,  which  preceded  a  Finch  campaign  fund- 
raising  breakfast,  a  flight  to  Bakersfield.  a  press 
conference,  a  rally  for  candidate  (now  Congress- 
man* Bob  Mathias,  a  flight  to  Burbank,  another 
press  conference,  a  television  taping,  a  flight  to 
Ontario,  California,  a  rally  for  candidate  ( now 
Congressman  I  Jerry  Pettis,  a  return  flight  to 
Burbank  and,  early  Friday  morning,  a  flight  back 
to  New  York. 

A  Matter  of  Style 

w  at  kind  of  man  pushes  himself  this  way? 
And  why  does  he  do  it  V  Nixon  has  survived  so  long 
as  a  politician  in  part  because  so  many  people  find 
him  an  enigma.  Particularly  among  the  intellec- 
tuals, he  shares  with  Lyndon  Johnson  the  distinc- 
tion of  always  having  his  motives  questioned.  The 
intellectuals'  antipathy  dates  back  to  the  Hiss  case 
and  Nixon's  equivocal  relationship  to  Senator 
Joseph  R.  McCarthy.  It  has  been  reinforced  by 
more  recent  incidents  indicating  Nixon's  insensi- 
tivity  to  the  First  Amendment^  particularly  in 
situation.-  involving  academics.\\Vhat  the  intel- 
lectuals find  it  hard  to  concede  is  that  Nixon,  what- 
ever his  failings,  has  some  legitimate  claims-  to 
their  respect.  In  foreign  affairs,  for  example,  his. 


outlook  has  been  firmly  internationalist,  including 
early  and  faithful  advocacy  of  large-scale  foreign 
aid— a  position  that  was  hardly  designed  to  win 
him  votes.  On  civil  rights,  Nixon  had  the  solidest 
record  of  any  man  in  the  Eisenhower  Administra- 
tion—and before  that,  a  voting  record  in  Congress 
as  good  as  John  F.  Kennedy's  and  far  better  than 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson's.  Moreover,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  Republicans  in  the  country  to  take  on  the 
John- Birch  Society— again  a  stand  that  was  hardly 
calculated  to  win  him  votes,  at  least  in  California. 

Also,  Nixon  is  master  of  the  intellectuals'  own 
key  tools— language  and  logic.  His  syntax  is  always 
orderly,  his  arguments  are  systematically  ar- 
ranged, and  he  even  has  the  ability  to  turn  a 
phrase. 

He  rarely  employs  ghostwriters.  Instead,  on 
yellow  legal-size  pads  he  painstakingly  outlines 
and  re-outlines  his  speeches.  Then— once  the  logic, 
the  key  phrases,  and  transition  points  are  firmly 
imbedded  in  his  mind— he  normally  throws  away 
the  notes  and  delivers  extemporaneously. 

Substantively,  then,  it  might  have  been  possible 
for  the  intellectuals  to  have  taken  a  live-and-let- 
live  attitude  toward  Nixon— as  they  have  toward 
George  Romney  and  Percy.  But  there  is  something 
else  involved,  something  on  which  intellectuals 
place  great  emphasis— style. 

i_Nixon's  public  style  is  that  of  the  college  de- 
bater, small-town,  rural,  and  lower  middle  class. 
The  debater  strives  for  points,  not  images.  Not 
surprisingly.  Nixon's  speeches  are  loaded  with 
"my  three-point  program."  "a  seven-point  plan." 
In  an  age  of  television,  debater  Nixon  is  geared  to 
the  big  hall,  not  the  living  room. J 

Only  recently  has  he  acquired  a  semblance  of 
the  light  touch.  Nixon's  jokes  are  less  forced 
nowadays,  his  delivery  is  better  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, he  has  learned  to  poke  fun  at  his  own 
foibles.  He  acquired  some  of  these  arts  from  one 
of  the  country's  great  gag  writers.  Paul  Keyes. 
They  met  in  1961  when  Nixon  appeared  on  the 
•Jack  Paar  Show,  where  Keyes  was  a  producer  and 
writer.  Keyes  subsequently  assumed  the  role  of 
Nixon's  court  jester  and  taught  him  how  to  make 
a  point  with  a  laugh,  something  Nixon  now  does 
with  considerable  skill  in  his  speeches. 

Offstage,  however,  Nixon  is  a  man  chronically 
ill  at  ease.  Small  talk  eludes  him;  small  pleasant- 
ries turn  awkward  in  his  mouth.  Typical  was  an 
incident  that  took  place  in  I960  in  Billings,  Mon- 
tana, where  he  and  his  party  paused  for  a  Sunday 
respite  in  mid-campaign.  The  manager  of  the  local 
hotel  threw  a  cocktail  party  for  the  national  re- 
porters. Nixon,  who  had  previously  held  himself 
aloof  from  the  press,  dropped  in  for  a  social  visit 


"Oh!. ..Captain  Standish. 
John  was  right  in 
the  midst  of 
talking  about  you'.' 


Of  course,  Western  Electric  wasn't  around,  so  Miles 
had  a  problem  speaking  for  himself. 
Today,  it's  easier  for  suitors  to  talk  to  loved  ones 
. . .  even  a  continent  away. 

Because  Western  Electric  is  around.  We're  the  people  who 
make  Bell  telephones  and  the  complex  equipment 
that  connects  them.  We  work  together  with 
your  Bell  telephone  company 

to  bring  you  dependable,  low-cost  communications  service. 


m)  Western  Electric 

T-y  MANUFACTURING  &  SUPPLY  UNIT  OF  THt  BELL  SYSTEM 


This  geologist  wants  to 
improve  the  wildcatter's  chances 
of  tapping  a  gusher. 

What's  he  doing  at  IBM? 


"Thousands  of  people  have  dreamed  of  striking  oil,"  says  IBM's  Bob 
Hodgson,  "but  just  a  few  know  what's  actually  involved.'' 

Bob  Hodgson  knows.  Before  joining  IBM,  he  was  an  oil  company 
geologist. 

"Some  wells  cost  a  million  dollars  to  drill,"  he  says,  "and  never  hit 
anything  but  hard  rock.  In  fact,  your  chances  of  tapping  a  gusher  are 
roughly  one  in  eight." 

Oil  exists  in  underground  layers  of  porous  rock  — trapped  there, 
perhaps,  by  some  ancient  convulsion  of  the  earth.  The  best  way  to  find 
those  traps  is  to  analyze  data  obtained  from  wells  that  have  already 
been  dug,  and  from  the  results  of  seismic  exploration.  Literally,  millions 
of  pieces  of  information.  The  oil  industry  spends  $500,000,000  a  year 
just  collecting  this  information.  To  analyze  it  can  take  months.  That's 
where  computers  come  in. 

This  mass  of  information  — words,  numbers,  even  graphs  and  charts 
—  can  be  stored  in  the  computer's  memory,  retrieved  instantly  and  pro- 
jected on  IBM's  TV-like  graphic  display  units. 

Bob  Hodgson  and  his  IBM  associates  are  working  on  computer 
techniques  for  displaying  any  information  the  oil  hunter  needs, 
the  moment  he  needs  it  — from  geologic  information  on  a 
ten-thousand-foot  well  to  a  contour  map  of  an  oil  field. 
Analysis  time  can  be  cut  drastically  — and  the  chances 
of  being  on  the  money  vastly  improved. 

You  may  not  have  the  occasion  to  look  for 
oil.  But  IBM  computers  are  helping  solve 
problems  in  almost  every  business  — stack- 
ing the  odds  in  your  favor. 
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What's  so  improbable 
about  Alcoa  analyzing 
a  mincemeat  pie? 


Nothing!  We  analyzed  hundreds  of 
frozen  pies  just  to  prove  a  point:  that 
our  new  radial-ribbed  pie  plate  distrib- 
utes heat  more  evenly  than  its  flat- 
bottomed  sisters.  Result?  Pies  with 
completely  baked  bottoms,  no  burnt 
edges  and  no  mushy  interiors. 
Alcoa  spends  a  lot  of  time  talking  to 
housewives  and  bustling  around  in  the 
test  kitchen.  That's  why  we  took  the 
wrinkles  out  of  frozen  dinner  trays  . . . 
formed  individual  meat,  vegetable  and 


fish  containers  that  can  be  popper  | 
directly  into  the  oven,  dropped  int 
boiling  water  or  fried  on  the  front 
burner . . .  and  developed  new  Ale  I 
Aluminum  foil  packages  that 
keep  the  crrrrunch  in  snack  _ 
foods  for  a  long,  long  time. 
Why  do  improbable  ideas  come  tr  31 
Alcoa?  Because  when  it  comes  tc  >. 
uses  for  aluminum  in  any  industi 
we  begin  by  believing,  and  finish 
by  proving,  through  total  involven  it 


Change  for  the  better  with 
Alcoa  Aluminum 


E5ALCO/ 


by  , 

and  stood,  drink  in  hand,  at  the  center  of  a  group 
of  journalists.  Art  Buchwald  shouldered  his  way 
through  the  group  and  introduced  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  two  pretty  stewardesses  from  the  char- 
tered press  plane.  "They're  great  fans  of  yours," 
Buchwald  said.  Nixon  looked  at  the  girls,  and  said, 
"Oh,  are  you  stewardesses?  I  thought  you  were 
B-girls."  No  one  laughed,  so  he  added  hastily,  "I 
meant  B-for-Billings  girls."  Not  until  Nixon  left 
did  the  party  return  to  life. 

For  Nixon,  it  has  always  been  hard  to  appear 
spontaneous.  On  a  TV  telethon,  for  example,  his 
assistants  have  had  to  ask  him  to  grope  occasion- 
ally for  an  answer.  His  speedy  reflexes  made  the 
show  look  fixed.  Nixon  has  other  techniques  that 
seem  almost  too  perfect  to  be  real.  Thanks  to  some 
sort  of  psychic  stopwatch  he  can  give  a  scheduled 
speech  of  29  minutes  and  15  seconds  without  being 
cued.  Television  directors  who  work  with  him  for 
the  first  time  find  it  uncanny. 
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Nixon's  mastery  of  technique  has  affected  his 
reputation  in  his  party  and  with  the  public.  Many, 
in  the  old  phrase,  "think  him  too  clever  by  half." 
One  such  is  a  prominent  Republican  Senator  who 
asked  Nixon  to  endorse  Charles  H.  Percy's  plan 
for  an  All-Asian  Peace  Conference  to  seek  an  end 
to  the  Vietnam  war.  Up  to  that  time  Nixon  had 
been  warning  that  American  demands  for  nego- 
tiations only  encouraged  the  enemy  to  keep  fight- 
ing and  thus  prolonged  the  war.  "But,"  the 
Senator  said,  "Nixon  left  my  office,  walked  into  a 
press  conference  and,  on  the  spot,  constructed  a 
better  argument  for  the  All-Asian  Conference 
idea  than  I  had  ever  heard  before.  The  only  thing 
that  bothered  me,"  the  Senator  added,  "was  that 
he  probably  didn't  believe  a  word  of  it." 

Just  what  Nixon  believes— in  a  religious  sense- 
is  also  something  of  an  enigma.  He  comes  of  an 
old  Irish  Quaker  family.  His  cousin  is  Jessamyn 
West,  author  of  the  charming  collection  of  Quaker 
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stories,  The  Friendly  Persuasion,  which  is  about 
their  common  great-grandfather  and  his  family. 
To  those  who  identify  Quakerism  with  pacifist 
and  humanitarian  causes,  the  Quakerism  of 
Richard  Nixon  may  seem  the  antithesis  of  what 
his  church  represents.  But  he  has  no  trouble 
reconciling  his  politics  with  his  faith. 

"The  three  passions  of  Quakers  are  peace,  civil 
rights,  and  tolerance,"  he  says.  "That's  why.  as  a 
Quaker,  I  can't  be  an  extremist,  a  racist,  or  an 
uncompromising  hawk.  While  all  this  may  seem 
to  be  the  opposite  of  what  I've  stood  for.  I'm  actu- 
ally consistent." 

To  the  Aid  of  the  Party 

N  ixon  has  come  to  helieve-and  probably  cor- 
rectly—that his  link  with  Kennedy  in  the  1960 
campaign  is  an  asset  to  him  today.  In  19(51,  a  Mrs. 
Gladys  Steimat  of  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  wrote 
The  Christian  S/-i< ■arc  Monitor  that  during  a  tele- 
vised Presidential  press  conference  her  four-year- 
old  daughter  Ann  asked.  "Mommy.  I  see  President 
Kennedy,  but  where  is  his  friend,  Nixon?" 

Friend  Nixon  now  believes  his  close  race  with 
Kennedy  was  no  disgrace— particularly  when  set 
beside  the  pummeling  Barry  Goldwater  took  four 
years  later.  "That  was  the  classic  campaign  of 
our  era,"  Nixon  says  of  the  1960  contest.  "It  is 
part  of  everyone's  life." 

Nixon  ran  for  Governor  of  California  in  1902. 
in  large  part,  to  provide  himself  with  an  excuse 
not  to  run  against  Kennedy  in  1964.  After  Ken- 
nedy's death.  Nixon  flirted  briefly  with  a  try  for 
the  1964  nomination.  When  he  learned  that  Gold- 
water's  nomination  was  inevitable  and  guessed 
(correctly)  that  his  defeat,  too.  was  almost  cer- 
tain,  Nixon  readjusted  his  thinking  toward  the 
goal  of  tlie  1968  nomination.  He  would  he,  first. 
Goldwater's  and  then  the  entire  party's  Loyal 
Helper,  loyal  in  the  face  of  adversity  in  1964  and 
tireless  in  his  effort  to  achieve  recovery  which  he 
correctly  forecast  would  come  in  1966. 

When  Goldwater  was  criticized  by  General 
Eisenhower  and  a  host  of  others  for  his  "extrem- 
ism in  defense  of  liberty  .  .  ."  line,  it  was  Nixon 
who  made  it  possible  for  Goldwater  to  explain, 
without  embarrassment,  what  he  had  really 
meant.  When  the  Goldwater  managers  finally 
awoke  in  August  to  the  need  for  some  gesture  of 
party  unity,  it  was  Nixon  again  who  spelled  out 
the  result  of  the  Republican  "unity  conference" 
in  Hershey,  Pennsylvania. 

Most  importantly  it  was  Nixon  who  took  to  the 
road  campaigning  for  Goldwater  while  other  Re- 


publican leaders  stayed  in  their  home  states,  say- 
ing as  little  as  possible  about  the  national  ticket. 
After  the  campaign's  disastrous  end  Nixon  was 
instrumental  in  arranging  the  transfer  of  power 
from  Party  Chairman  Dean  Burch  to  Ray  Bliss 
in  face-saving  terms  for  Goldwater. 
Un  classic  political  terms  Nixon  today  is  a  dis- 
placed person,  a  candidate  without  a  base  of  his 
ownjAs.  he  put  it  himself,  "Someone  suggested 
that  I  get  a  house  trailer  and  move  around  from 
state  to  state  establishing  residence.  Then  I  could 
pick  the  best  one  as  my  base  for  1968.  Why  not? 
I've  tried  everything  else." 

But  there  is  something  musty  about  this  talk  of 
political  bases  in  an  age  of  television  networks  and 
national  magazines.  Barry  Goldwater  of  Arizona 
(sixteen  convention  votes)  easily  defeated  Nelson 
Rockefeller  of  New  York  I  ninety-six  convention 
votes  i.  Even  the  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  has  a 
right  to  dream  big. 

;df  Nixon's  name  calls  forth  little  enthusiasm  in 
his  native  state  of  California  and  virtually  none 
in  his  adopted  state  of  New  York,  he  still  has. 
through  long  and  arduous  wooing,  many  political 
allies  across  the  country.  His  strength  is  national, 
and  it  rests  on  three  bases:  (1)  Goldwater  and 
the  conservatives,  (2)  Southern  Republicans,  and 
(3)  the  Congressmen  for  whom  he  has  cam- 
paigned. / 

Nixon's  current  position  as  the  candidate  of  the 
Republican  Right  is  not  without  a  certain  irony. 
In  1960,  the  New  York  Times  noted  that  "the  right 
wing  tags  him  as  a  liberal."  In  mid-1964,  when 
Nixon  was  urging  Romney  to  become  a  candidate, 
the  conservative  National  R<  vu  ic  said  that  Nixon 
"in  full  plumage,"  was  "migrating  with  a  flock  of 
influential  (and  liberal  i  GOP  birds."  Two  promi- 
nent young  Republican  liberals.  George  Gilder  and 
Bruce  Chapman,  in  1964  said  that  Nixon  "must 
in  the  last  analysis  be  counted  with  Rockefeller  in 
the  party's  progressive  and  moderate  camp." 

There  is  considerable  ideological  distance  be- 
tween Nixon  and  Goldwater.  Where  it  took  Gold- 
water  until  mid-1966  to  discovei  that  the  John 
Birch  Society  had  evil  designs  on  the  Republican 
party,  Nixon  drew  a  firm  line  against  the  Birchers 
in  1962.  Nixon  has  never  come  close  to  echoing 
Goldwater's  statements  on  social  security,  nuclear 
weapons,  TVA,  and  other  matters  that  kept  Gold- 
water  in  so  much  hot  water  in  1964.  Nor  does  he 
share  Ronald  Reagan's  and  Goldwater's  deep-bred 
and  instinctive  fear  of  bureaucracy. 
>  Indeed.  Nixon  does  not  really  appeal  to  have  his 
heart  in  domestic  questions.  His  most  carefully 
considered  speeches  are  on  foreign  policy.  When 
he  talks  about  Medicare  or  drug  addiction  it  seems 
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almost  an  afterthought— because  he  is  expected  to 
say  something.  Operating  within  the  Republican 
framework,  Nixon  somehow  seems  to  feel  he  can 
"buy"  the  right  to  be  an  internationalist  by  taking 
conservative  positions  on  domestic  issues,  much  as 
Lyndon  Johnson,  as  a  Texas  Senator  and  Majority 
Leader,  "bought"  the  right  to  be  a  liberal  on  some 
economic  and  international  issues  by  taking  very 
good  care  of  his  conservative  constituents  on  mat- 
ters like  oil  depletion,  tidelands,  and  natural  gas 
regulation. 

V  So  far  this  strategy  has  worked  for  Nixon.  His 
views  do  not  unduly  alarm  either  wing  of  the  GOP. 
And  for  the  conservatives  he  stands  out  as  a  man 
of  unswerving  party  loyalty.  "Nixon  as  of  now 
would  be  the  party  choice, \Barry  Golchvater  said 
in  15)66.  "He  is  far  ahead  of  some  candidates  who 
deserted  the  ticket  in  1064."  This  blessing  from 
Mr.  Conservative  himself  is  echoed  by  other  con- 
servatives  across  the  land.  } 

Making  Hay  in  Dixie 

i^Jesides  the  conservatives,  Nixon's  second  source 
of  support  is  the  South.  But  Nixon  cannot  fairly 
be  charged  with  winning  this  backing  by  pander- 
ing to  racial  prejudice.  Early  in  1964,  he  did  make 
one  speech  that  was  easily  interpreted  as  his  bid 
for  what  later  came  to  be  called  "the  backlash 
vote."  But  at  the  same  time  he  supported  the  pend- 
ing civil-rights  bill.  In  1965  and  1966,  as  he  sys- 
tematically touched  down  in  the  eleven  states  of 
the  Confederacy,  he  was  at  pains  to  make  clear 
that  he  was  not  there  to  give  comfort  to  the  segre- 
gationists. In  May  1966,  for  example,  he  went  to 
Jackson,  Mississippi,  to  address  a  $100-a-plate  Re- 
publican dinner— a  visit  that  was  condemned  in 
advance  by  some  liberal  Republicans  because  the 
Mississippi  GOP  platform  endorsed  segregation 
as  "absolutely  essential  to  harmonious  racial  rela- 
tions." 

Nixon  was,  of  course,  asked  about  this  at  a  press 
conference  in  Jackson.  He  said,  "I  will  go  to  am 
state  in  the  country  to  campaign  for  a  strong  two- 
party  system,  whether  or  not  I  agree  with  the  local 
Republicans  on  every  issue  ....  I  do  not  share  the 
views  of  the  Mississippi  Republican  party  or  else- 
where where  it  takes  a  segregationist  stand." 

At  the  banquet  that  night,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  memory  of  Jackson  reporters,  there  was  an  in- 
tegrated audience— six  Negroes  and  about  one 
thousand  whites-at  a  regular  party  function. 

Nixon's  theme  in  his  speech  was  this:  "The  Re- 
publican opportunity  in  the  South  is  a  golden  one; 
but  Republicans  must  not  go  prospecting  for  the 
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fool's  gold  of  racist  votes.  Southern  Republicans 
must  not  climb  aboard  the  sinking  ship  of  racial 
injustice.  They  should  let  the  Southern  Demo- 
crats sink  with  it,  as  they  have  sailed  with  it." 

Mississippi  Republicans  applauded. 

As  one  Southern  GOP  chairman  has  said:  "It's 
not  so  much  what  Nixon  says  down  here  that 
counts;  it's  what  he  doesn't  say  and  doesn't  do  up 
North."  Unlike  Rockefeller,  Romney,  and  Percy, 
he  has  never  particularly  sought,  received,  or 
bragged  about  support  from  either  prominent 
Negro  leaders  or  large  numbers  of  Negro  voters. 
Unlike  Rockefeller  and  Romney,  he  did  not  refuse 
to  support  the  Republican  nominee  strongly 
backed  by  Southern  Republicans,  and  unlike  Percy, 
he  never  condemned  Goldwater  for  the  quality  of 
his  Southern  support.  But  most  important  of  all, 
_Nixon  has  not,  like  the  others,  contented  himself 
with  lecturing  the  Southern  Republicans  from  a 
distance;  he  has  been  down  among  them  in  good 
times  and  badT 

His  close  acquaintance  with  the  region  has 
taught  Nixon  something  other  Northern  Republi- 
cans do  not  know:  Southern  Republicans  come  in 
all  varieties,  from  racist  to  progressive  and  all 
shades  of  in-between,  but.  to  a  man,  they  crave 
the  respectability  of  approval  and  acceptance  by 
the  national  party  and  its  leaders. 

Thus,  what  is  vital  is  not  what  Nixon  says  at 
their  dinners,  but  the  fact  that  he  comes.  In  any 
given  speech,  Nixon  will  give  them  enough  to 
agree  with— his  hardline  anti-Communist  foreign 
policy,  his  generally  conservative  domestic  views— 
so  that  they  can  forgive  him  his  difference  with 
them  on  c  ivil  rights,  where  it  exists.  In  fact,  there 
are  wide  ranges  of  difference  among  Southern  Re- 
publicans even  on  the  race  issue.  And  if  the  die- 
hard Republican  segregationists  like  Wirt  Yerger, 
Jr..  of  Mississippi  support  Nixon  as  the  "least 
bad"  on  civil  rights,  the  progressive  Southern  Re- 
publicans who  are  trying  to  orient  their  parties  to 
a  genuinely  bi-racial  constituency,  like  Robert  J. 
Corber  of  Virginia,  regard  Nixon  as  the  national 
leader  who  best  understands  and  will  most  con- 
sistently support  what  they  are  trying  to  do. 

The  influence  of  Goldwater  and  the  conserva- 
tives generally  in  the  party  remains  to  be  proven 
in  1968,  but  the  power  of  the  South  can  be  stated 
precisely  TThe  eleven  Confederate  states  plus  Ken- 
tucky and  Oklahoma  will  have  356  delegates  in 
1968— more  than  any  other  region  and  well  over 
half  the  667  needed  for  nomination.  Some,  and 
perhaps  many,  of  those  "Nixon  delegates  would  be 
siphoned  off  if  Reagan  becomes  a  serious  candi- 
date; he,  after  all,  opposes  the  1964  and  1965  civil- 
rights  acts  as  fully  as  Nixon  supports  them;  he 
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is  flatly  on  record  against  state  or  federal  open- 
occupancy  laws,  while  Nixon's  position  in  1967  is 
still  unclear.  But  if  there  is  no  Reagan  raid,  Nixon 
can  look  to  an  almost  Solid  South  to  put  him  half- 
way to  nomination. 

Political  Virtue's  Reward 

The  rest  of  the  votes  he  needs  will  have  to  come 
from  his  third  element  of  strength— the  Congress- 
men for  whom  he  has  campaigned.  Nixon's  travels 
in  every  one  of  the  last  eight  campaign  years  have 
been  premised  on  the  hope  that  he  is  acquiring 
political  due  bills,  as  well  as  applause. 

In  the  1966  campaign,  he  was  once  again  the 
busiest  of  his  party's  national  campaigners.  Dur- 
ing the  Labor  Day  to  Election  Day  period  alone,  he 
campaigned  in  thirty-five  states  for  eighty-six 
Republican  nominees  for  Governor,  Senator,  and 
Representative.  The  work  was  congenial.  "I  want 
all  Republicans  to  win."  Nixon  said.  "I  am  just  as 
strong  for  a  liberal  Republican  in  New  York  as  I 
am  for  a  conservative  Republican  in  Texas,  and  I 
can  enthusiastically  campaign  for  both,  because 
we  need  both  liberals  and  conservatives  to  have  a 
majority." 

In  1966  conservative  Ronald  Reagan  in  Cali- 
fornia and  liberal  Edward  Brooke  in  Massachu- 
setts declined  Nixon's  help— but,  most  Republicans 
welcomed  him  with  open  arms.  And  no  wonder.  His 
presence  meant  publicity  and  money.  Since  1964. 
Nixon  estimates,  his  name  has  been  on  programs 
that  have  attracted  between  five  and  six  million 
dollars  to  the  GOP. 

And  he  also  has  a  sure  touch  with  the  "fat  cats." 
He  is  chairman  of  the  Congressional  Republicans' 
Boosters  Qlub  (organized  to  raise  money  in  chunks 
of  $1,000  or  more),  which  gathered  in  $1..'}  million 
in  1966.  He  even  set  up  a  little  "Boosters  program" 
of  his  own  on  the  side,  tapping  Miss  Helen  Clay 
Frick,  the  elderly  Pittsburgh  steel  heiress,  for 
some  two  dozen  contributions  of  $1,000  each, 
which  Nixon  dispatched  for  her  to  worthy  Con- 
gressional candidates  around  the  country. 

Given  his  tripartite  national  base  (which  could 
be  shaken  if  Reagan  becomes  a  serious  contender  i 
Nixon  also  enters  1968  free  of  certain  past  handi- 
caps. A  sort  of  informal  "statute  of  limitations" 
in  national  politics  results  from  the  short  mem- 
ories of  voters.  Thus  a  set  of  names  once  firmly 
and  emotionally  tied  to  Richard  Nixon— like  Jerry 
Voorhis,  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas,  and  Murray 
Chotiner,  respectively,  his  first  two  prominent  op- 
ponents and  his  former  campaign  manager— now 
have  little  meaning  for  the  average  voter.  And  the 


1960  campaign  against  Kennedy  is  being  turned 
into  an  asset  by  "Friend  Nixon." 

Even  the  disastrous  "last  press  conference"— 
tapes  of  which  are  available  to  the  Democratic 
National  Committee— has  been  rationalized  by 
some  Nixon  supporters  into  an  asset  on  the  theory 
that  the  outburst  shows  him  to  be  "human"— not 
coldly  impersonal  like  Thomas  E.  Dewey. 

Then,  too,  Nixon  is  free  of  obligations  that 
would" hold  him  to  a  rigid  position  on  any  domestic 
issues  that  may  arise  in  the  campaign.  Unlike 
Percy,  he  has  not  had  to  cast  a  record  vote  on 
any  subject  that  has  come  up  recently  in  Con- 
gress, nor  is  it  possible  to  fix  him  with  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  anything  as  specific  as  Romney's 
tax  policy  in  Michigan  or  Reagan's  handling  of  the 
California  university  system.  He  can  move  with 
the  currents— entirely  as  political  prudence  dic- 
tates. 

Finally,  his  position  as  a  party  loyalist— one  who 
never  defected  from  the  national  ticket— is  of  par- 
ticular importance  in  his  battle  with  Romney.  The 
trend  toward  ticket-splitting  has  become  so  pro- 
nounced in  recent  years  that  the  average  citizen 
is  inclined  to  think  that  "independence"  is  auto- 
matically a  political  virtue.  "I  vote  the  man,  not 
the  party  label,"  is  almost  the  first  principle  of 
the  typical  middle-class  suburban  voter.  But  poli- 
ticians are  old-fashioned  and  most  people  who  are 
enough  involved  in  their  party  to  want  to  be 
national  convention  delegates  have  a  fierce  party 
loyalty.  Like  the  Rockefeller  divorce  and  remar- 
riage in  the  last  campaign,  Romney's  1964  apos- 
tasy puts  a  gulf  between  him  and  the  party 
regulars— a  breach  that  Nixon  can  exploit  even  if 
he  never  mentions  it. 

Girding  for  the  Primaries 

"Yet  much  as  the  politicians  value  loyalty,  they 
put  an  even  higher  premium  on  the  capacity  to 
win— and  it  is  the  loser's  label  that  Nixon  must 
shake  if  he  is  to  emerge  with  the  nomination.  At 
the  1966  Gridiron  Club  dinner  in  Washington  a 
character  was  dragged  onto  the  stage  who  looked 
very  much  like  Nixon.  Another  actor  commented, 
"Every  time  he  throws  his  hat  in  the  ring,  it  turns 
out  to  be  a  towel."  To  counter  this  image,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  Nixon  to  establish  "winner  cre- 
dentials" in  the  only  elections  open  to  him-the 
President ial  primaries. 

At  least  four  states— New  Hampshire,  Wiscon- 
sin, Nebraska,  and  Oregon-are  likely  to  be  Nixon- 
Romney  battlegrounds  in  1968.  Nixon  carried  all 
these  states  against  Kennedy  in  1960-ranging 
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from  a  modest  51.8  per  cent  in  Wisconsin  to  Ne- 
braska's 62.1  per  cent,  his  most  impressive  state 
victory.  He  is  girding  himself  for  these  contests, 
and  if  he  can  sweep  them  against  Romney,  Rea- 
gan, and  Percy,  there  is  little  question  that  the 
nomination  will  be  his. 

Nixon,  after  so  many  years  and  setbacks,  is 
still  seriously  considered  for  the  Presidency  in 
part  because  of  his  talent  for  keeping  his  name  in 
the  news.  Better  than  any  other  contemporary 
politician  Nixon  understands  the  mechanics  of 
newspapering  and  uses  his  knowledge  to  generate 
copy.  He  knows  the  elements  that  must  be  present 
to  make  a  story ;  he  knows  about  overnight  leads 
and  weekenders;  about  the  problems  of  time  zones 
for  traveling  reporters;  about  the  unique  needs 
of  the  wire  services. 

Nixon's  extensive  foreign  travels  have  stimu- 
lated his  press  average.  A  statement  that  might 
not  be  newsworthy  in  New  York  takes  on  luster  if 
Nixon  is  in  Kuala  Lumpur.  The  unsurprising  an- 
nouncement. NIXON  WILL  DO  AS  PARTY 
BIDS,  was  a  Xctr  York  Times  headline  on  April  1. 
1964.  The  dateline  was  Bangkok. 

Yet  skillful  as  Nixon  is  in  generating  news, 
most  Republicans  think  they  have  reason  to  worry 
about  his  relationships  with  the  press.  Whoever 
else  may  have  forgotten  the  "last  press  confer- 
ence" in  1962,  the  reporters  who  cover  Nixon  have 
not.  Since  then.  Nixon  has  worked  hard  to  over- 
come his  troublesome  reputation  for  hostility  and 
aloofness.  He  has,  in  one  sense,  compounded  his 
problem.  In  making  himself  more  accessible  to 
reporters,  he  has  also  made  himself  more  visible— 
and  what  is  perceived  is  Nixon  the  manipulator, 
the  man  of  technique,  not  of  substance.  It  is  Nix- 
on's habit,  for  example,  on  his  cross-country  cam- 
paigns for  Congressional  candidates,  to  brief  the 
reporters  aboard  his  plane  about  the  political  back- 
ground, personalities,  special  issues,  and  particu- 
lar problems  of  the  district  or  state  he  is  about  to 
enter.  The  briefings  are  extremely  useful  to  the 
press;  were  he  not  a  politician,  Nixon  would  have 
made  a  superb  political  reporter,  for  his  insights 
are  shrewd,  his  information  encyclopedic,  and  his 
gift  for  summary  and  exposition  exceptional. 

But  Nixon  is  not  content  to  be  admired.  Rather 
than  let  the  reporters  discover  for  themselves  how 
he  adapts  his  basic  speech  to  the  situation,  he  goes 
on  to  say,  "Now,  this  is  a  pretty  conservative  dis- 
trict, so  you'll  notice  I  don't  bear  down  as  heavily 
on  .  .  ."  or.  "The  Democratic  incumbent  here  has 
been  a  very  good  Congressman,  so  I'm  going  to 
have  to  stay  away  from  personalities  and  concen- 
trate more  on  .  .  ." 

If  there  was  ever  any  doubt  in  reporters'  minds 


that  there  is  always  a  covert  motive  for  anything 
Nixon  says  or  does,  such  conversations  end  it. 

On  the  other  hand  even  reporters  who  do  not 
like  Nixon  find  in  interviewing  him  that  he  is  a 
three-dimensional  man,  not  a  cardboard  figure  or 
tape  recording  of  himself.  By  contrast  they  learn 
that  interviewing  Romney  and  Reagan,  in  most 
cases,  is  no  different  from  hearing  them  make  a 
public  speech.  Of  the  four  Republican  contenders, 
only  Percy  now  has  better  relations  with  the  press 
than  Nixon,  and  he  is  largely  untested. 

But  most  of  all,  Nixon  is  helped,  so  far  as  the 
press  is  concerned,  by  the  fact  that  his  Democratic 
opponent  in  D68  is  not  John  F.  Kennedy  but  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  whose  contempt  for  reporters  and 
whose  techniques  for  frustrating  their  pursuit  of 
the  news  make  the  old  war  between  Nixon  and  the 
press  seem  naive  and  innocent. 

Perhaps  Nixon  will  never  be  President.  If  not, 
it  probably  will  be  because  of  the  Greeley  Syn- 
drome—after Horace  Greeley's  defeat  for  the 
Presidency  in  1872,  one  observer  noted,  "He  called 
out  a  larger  proportion  of  those  who  intended  to 
vote  against  him  than  any  candidate  had  ever 
before  succeeded  in  doing." 

It  is  not  easy  to  unify  California  Democrats, 
but  Nixon  performed  that  feat  in  HK52.  After  he 
campaigned  in  Pennsylvania  in  1966,  the  Demo- 
cratic gubernatorial  candidate  commented.  "This 
has  helped  me  by  1.1,000  to  50.000  votes."  Most 
party-oriented  of  all  the  GOP  hopefuls,  Nixon 
has  honestly  inherited  the  late  Senator  Taft's 
proud  title  of  "Mr.  Republican."  But  it  still  is  a 
Democratic  country. 

Sitting  in  a  Los  Angeles  hotel  room,  sipping 
coffee  with  three  reporters  in  1966,  Richard  Nixon 
was  asked.  "What  keeps  you  going?" 

"Sometimes  I  wonder  myself,"  he  said.  "I  started 
in  this  thing  when  I  was  32.  You  know  me,  I  like 
people,  but  I'm  not  an  extrovert  type.  I  am  one 
who  believes  that  you  pass  this  way  only  once,  and 
when  the  great  decisions  are  made,  you  want  to  be 
in  on  them.  It's  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  thing— the 
man  in  the  arena,  facing  the  challenge." 

Nixon  then  sketched  without  exaggeration  the 
life  he  could  lead  as  a  successful  Wall  Street  law- 
yer—high salary,  privilege  and  position,  long  vaca- 
tions at  fashionable  resorts. 

"I'd  be  bored  to  death,"  he  said.  "I'd  be  dead 
mentally  in  two  years  and  probably  dead  physically 
in  four.  No,  that  is  not  for  me." 

Haunted  though  he  is  by  the  dream  of  the  Pres- 
idency, the  answer  to  what  makes  Nixon  tick  may 
really  be  a  simpler  one  than  anyone  suspects. 

"The  thing  I  enjoy"  he  said,  "is  the  battle  it- 
self." 
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NOTHING  TO 
WRITE  HOME  ABOUT 

A  Story  by  Peter  De  Vries 


The  first  time  I  met  Gloria  Bunshaft  I  thought 
her  nothing  to  write  home  about,  an  opinion  that 
several  years  of  marriage  to  her  have  done  little 
to  modify.  It  was  at  a  college  tea  at  which  a  por- 
trait of  the  late  Dean  Wicker  was  unveiled.  "It's 
very  lifelike."  she  said  to  me.  "Which  is  more  than 
he  ever  was,"  I  answered.  She  turned  on  her  heel 
and  walked  away. 

Women  areNof  course  notorious  for  taking  every- 
thing personally,  hut  there  is  usually  some  clue 
as  to  what  offends  them,  so  that  one  can  decide 
what  to  reply,  or  whether  to,  since  one's  rejoinder 
may  be  something  to  which  further  exception  is 
taken,  and  so  on.  Then  the  whole  thing  becomes 
hopelessly  self-perpetuating,  like;  sneezing  into  a 
handkerchief  to  which  one  is  allergic.  A  man 
might  establish  a  ceiling  on  the  obscurity  with 
which  he  is  prepared  to  cope  Prom  a  woman,  sonic 
thing  like  the  present  Administration's  guidelines 
for  avoiding  another  ruinous  wage-price  spiral. 
Parallels  from  the  world  of  economics  are  not  as 
farfetched  as  on  first  blush  they  might  seem, 
since  life  is  a  continual  transaction  and  we  are 
dealing  here  with  the  two  great  pressure  groups 
of  our  time:  men  and  women.  It  must  be  obvious 
on  the  face  of  it  that  women  cause  half  the  trouble 
in  this  world. 


1  could  say  that  Miss  Bunshaft  struck  me  as  ;. 
(bind)  blonde,  her  raven  tresses  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  ;t  mere  technical  quibble,  but  I 
hope  I  am  not  so  malicious  as  to  have  thoughts 
like  that  crossing  my  mind.  Still,  there  it  is.  Shi 
had  just  read  the  New  Testament  and  loved  it. 
And  so  on.  The  impression  of  imbecility  arose  in 
part  from  her  somewhat  girlish  diction,  always 
charming  in  its  way  of  course— "million  dollars" 
became,  on  those  rosy  lips,  "miwyun  dowers"— 
and  by  her  habit  of  putting  "lira"  in  front  of 
everything.  "1  was  born  in  um  Cleveland,"  she 
would  say,  as  though  even  so  rudimentary  a  fact 
as  that  had  to  be  momentarily  groped  for.  and 
then  mentally  confirmed  before  stated. 

Well,  she  was  in  any  case  not  dumb  from  the 
neck  down,  as  I  observed  watching  her  talk  to 
somebody  across  the  room,  the  library  of  the  home 
of  the  president  of  Wilton  College,  where  tht 
unveiling  occurred.  I  am  supposed  to  be  a  critic, 
and  so— I  liked  parts  of  her  very  much.  She  had 
graduated  from  Wilton  a  couple  of  years  before, 
and  now  worked  in  the  alumni  office.  1  was  a  psy- 
chology instructor  pushing  thirty.  So  thai  when 
I  call  myself  a  critic  I  mean  in  the  larger  sense, 
as  a  student  of  the  passing  scene. 

Old  Protheroe,  the  artist,  shuffled  ovei  foi  a 
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compliment,  holding  onto  his  coat  lapels  for  dear 
life. 

"It's  very  lifelike,"  I  said.  He  shuffled  off  again 
with  his  beagle  eyes  downcast,  like  a  dog  that  has 
been  scolded  for  some  lapse  of  behavior.  Such  hor- 
ror of  the  facsimile  has  latter-day  art  bred  into 
us  that  even  blatant  practitioners  of  it  cringe  in 
fear  of  being  tarred  with  the  stick.  He  wanted 
me  to  say  the  oil  had  values  transcending  the  sub- 
ject it  would  outlive.  Well,  I  had  no  intention  of 
doing  so.  We  would  all  one  day  be  regaled  by 
Sandwich's  imitation  of  Protheroe's  "plantation 
shuffle."  "Where  you  all  want  dis  ole  Caucasian 
to  put  dese  bags?"  he  would  say,  and  then  Gloria 
would  roar.  All  that  was  in  the  cards. 

But  that  was  an  exasperation  I  would  have  to 
earn,  and  so  the  road  leading  to  it,  yet  to  be  trav- 
ersed, must  be  described. 

Free  of  the  White  Anglo-Saxon  Protestant 
darky,  who  lived  alone  above  a  store  and  was  said 
to  eat  his  supper  straight  out  of  cans,  and  finding 
Miss  Bunshaft  also  unoccupied,  1  stepped  swiftly 
over  to  her  side. 

"I  know  that  um  representation  is  out  of  fashion 
these  days,"  she  said  when  asked  why  she  had 
huffed  off,  "but  if  you  can't  have  it  in  portrait 
painting  where  can  you?  Not  that  I  wouldn't  de- 
fend it  in  general,  as  far  as  that  goes.  I  don't  know 
why  everyone  is  always  knocking  um  verisimili- 
tude. The  abstract  expressionists  pooh-pooh  art 
that  copies  nature.  Well,  they're  worse.  They  copy 
each  other."  In  one  of  those  flashes  of  insight  by 
which  we  divine  truths  we  have  not  been  told,  I 
knew  she  had  a  mother  who  said,  '"Believe  you 
me,"  and  would  herself  one  day  come  to  it. 

"That's  not  what  I  meant,"  says  I.  "I  wasn't 
pooh-poohing  verisimilitude  or  anything  of  that 
sort  at  all.  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  see  why  you 
took  it  that  way." 

"It  wasn't  the  remark  as  such.  I  suppose  I  was 
thinking  of  what  you  stand  for  on  campus.  The 
intellectual  approach  to  everything.  I  was  never 
in  any  of  your  classes,  but  you're  known  for  that. 
You're  brilliant,  penetrating-  You  don't  mind 
this  criticism?" 

"Not  in  the  least.  Fire  away." 

"You  have  minds  like  steel  traps,  men  of  your 
um  ilk,  you  can  analyze  everything  down  to  a 
gnat's  eyebrow,  but  there's  something  missing." 

"Heart." 

She  set  her  teacup  down  on  a  table  and  stalked 
out  of  the  house. 

Through  two  open  doorways  I  saw  her  descend 
the  winding, stairway  to  the  entrance  hall.  I  hesi- 
tated for  a  split  second,  remembering  that  I  had 
been  hearing  such  strictures  all  my  life.  My  corti- 


cal sheath  was  a  quarter-inch  thicker  than  every- 
one else's,  and  perhaps  I  should  mend  my  ways. 
So  lacking  in  flamboyance  was  I  that  even  my 
entrails  did  not  meander  this  way  and  that,  like 
other  people's,  but  lay  neatly  coiled  inside  me,  like 
a  firehose.  Now  was  my  chance  to  change  all  that 
—perhaps  my  last.  My  fate  trembled  in  the  balance. 
I  watched  her  sink  from  view,  like  a  swimmer 
drowning  in  the  scenes-from-Williamsburg  wall- 
paper covering  the  walls,  then  set  my  own  cup 
aside  and  flew  down  the  stairs  after  her. 

Thus  began  my  pursuit  of  Gloria  Bunshaft. 

What  adventures  she  promised!  I  liked  them 
with  spirit  in  spite  of  myself,  and  she  would  be 
an  adversary  in  a  million.  Passionate  in  daily  life, 
reasonable  in  divorce.  That  is  important  these 
days.  I  have  had  several  married  friends,  and  I 
know  divorce  can  be  hell  with  the  wrong  woman. 

It  was  a  good  block  before  I  overtook  her,  and 
then  nearly  another  before  I  managed  to  coax  her 
into  a  tavern.  There  over  a  drink  she  explained  in 
greater  detail  her  objection  to  "men  of  my  ilk." 

It  was  not  the  predominance  of  intellect  over 
emotion  as  much  as  the  want  of  emotion  itself, 
especially  the  feeling  that  makes  attachment  to 
another  person  possible.  We  were  islands  to  our- 
selves, us  guys.  My  being  unmarried  at  my  age 
made  me  suspect  here.  "How  can  I  put  it?"  She 
paused  a  moment,  groping  for  a  parallel,  and  at 
length  indicated  the  shirt  I  was  wearing.  It  was 
bleeding  Madras,  a  fabric  to  which  men  like  my- 
self were  significantly  enough  given,  for  the  term 
meant  that  the  material  "bled"  when  it  came  in 
contact  with  other  garments,  and  must  therefore 
be  washed  separately.  A  glance  at  the  collar  would 
reveal  precisely  such  an  instruction.  That  was  our 
isolation  and  our  shame:  in  the  rough-and-tumble 
of  the  general  human  laundry,  we  tended  to  run. 

"That's  an  interesting  comparison,"  I  said, 
"but  a  trifle  cerebral  for  me." 

She  drank  off  her  beer  and  stalked  out  of  the 
tavern. 

She  later  said  I  exaggerated  this  particular  exit, 
insisting  that  having  finished  her  drink  she  was 
ready  to  leave  anyway,  having  another  engage- 
ment, and  that  only  the  very  um  narcissistic  sensi- 
tivity against  which  she  had  been  inveighing  had 
made  me  think  her  miffed  by  another  of  my  "dry 
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and  "Reuben,  Reuben."  "Nothing  to  Write  Home 
About"  will  be  included  in  his  new  book,  "The  Yale 
of  Laughter,"  to  be  published  this  fall  by  Little, 
Brown  and  Co. 
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FOR  THE  MAN  ON  MY  RIGHT 

by  Katie  Louchheim 

We  hang  up  the  year, 
a  conversation  piece  to  take  up  space 
in  the  elegant  pause  before  the  plates 
are  carried  away. 

I  keep  my  lion 

fed  on  columnists:  he'll  go  home  yawning, 
trading  lies  and  anecdotes,  deploring 
the  rude  ways  of  truth. 

We  talk  of  headlines, 
of  the  tragedies  befallen  others, 
grieving  aloud,  we  secretly  discover 
the  wine  of  the  spared 

tastes  suddenly  sweeter. 
We  measure  out  a  proper  sip  of  sighs; 
in  the  candles'  dicker  of  bad  news 
life  stocks  go  up. 

It  is  like  history  : 

small  talk  is  useless,  it  has  to  ripen. 

Why  can't  we  admit  the  cure  for  loneliness 

is  solitude ? 

The  peripheral  patter 

of  these  social  whores  is  a  leafless  tree 
grown  in  the  barren  garden  of  pride. 
Reflected  in  your  eyes 

my  careful  skepticism. 
Do  be  gracious.  Light  my  sick  cigarette. 
We  will  soon  rise.  We  are  most  fortunate. 
This,  too,  we'll  forget. 


rejoinders."  All  this  over  the  telephone  when,  ins 
curiosity  not  to  be  repressed,  1  asked  to  see  her 
again,  suggesting  dinner  the  next  evening.  She 
said  she  had  another  engagement.  It  all  sounded 
military  enough— these  endless  engagements  of 
hers.  We  made  it  for  the  following  Sunday. 

"It  would  never  work,"  she  said,  staring 
thought  fully  into  space. 

"We  would  be  at  one  aim!  her's  t  hroats  in  a  year, 
give  or  take  a  month."  I  said.  Without  my  reading 
glasses  I  could  see  the  blood  vessel  throbbing  ill 
her  t  hroal . 

So  I  sensed  a  mounting  excitement  here,  a  kind 
of  onrushing,  nervous  rapport  such  as  can  be  gen- 
erated between  two  people  when  utter  agreemenl 
is  felt  on  some  score.  We  talked  far  into  the  night. 
It  developed  that  her  mother  was  a  Lucy  Stoner. 


refusing  to  become  a  subclassification  of  the  male 
by  taking  his  name  in  marriage,  and  insisting  on 
retaining  her  own  in  line  with  the  teachings  of 
that  aggressively  feminist  sect.  To  this  day 
Gloria's  father  must  introduce  his  wife  as  Miss 
Cockenoe— a  name  anti-aphrodisiac  to  the  point  of 
mysticism. 

"1  sympathize  with  that  point  of  view,"  I  said. 
"I  believe  in  two  people  having  their  own  um  in- 
dividuality." Her  speech  habits  were  deucedly  in- 
fectious, and  I  for  my  part  could  imagine  us  mur- 
muring these  urns  into  downy,  drawn-up  covers 
far,  far  into  the  night.  "That's  one  thing  that's 
sacred.  Individuality." 

"There  you  have  your  bleeding-Madras  point 
of  view  again,"  she  said.  "Individuality  is  not 
number  one  with  me.  nor  with  God  either.  The 
Pair  is.  Communion.  The  Pair  is  the  supreme 
reality." 

"So  if  you  want  to  communicate,  keep  talking. 
But  if  you  want  to  commune,  baby,  shut  up,"  I 
thought  to  myself  thought  I. 

We  were  up  at  her  place.  I  sat  in  a  chair  in  the 
center  of  the  room  while  she  circled  me  steadily, 
airing  her  views.  I  had  the  feeling  I  was  being 
picketed.  Sometimes  I  would  twist  around  to  keep 
her  in  view  over  my  shoulder,  half  expecting  to 
see  her  carrying  a  placard  on  her  own  when  next 
she  hove  into  view.  "That's  the  danger  we're 
in.  the  danger  of  playing  it  safe,"  she  said, 
in  a  phrase  obviously  cribbed  from  somewhere. 
"The  only  risk  worth  taking  is  the  risk  of  personal 
commitment." 

She  paused  directly  in  front  of  me.  and  for  a 
charming  moment  stood  with  her  hands  behind 
her  back,  like  a  child  who  has  recited  commend- 
ably.  How  could  my  heart  not  go  out  to  her?  There 
are  times  when,  sick  of  the  rack  of  thought, 
weary  of  considerations  as  the  poet  puts  it.  a  man 
would  like  to  shut  off  the  machinery  of  his  mind 
and  hurl  himself  into  the  arms  of  a  dumb  blonde, 
with  hair  of  whatever  denomination.  When  a  man 
finds  himself  praying,  "Send  me  a  dumb  broad." 
She  is  an  archetype,  almost  a  folk  goddess,  like 
the  earth  mother  herself,  perennially  appealing 
to  something  in  our  deepest  nature  because  she 
fulfills  an  irresistible  need.  I  could  have  dropped 
to  my  knees  and  embraced  her  then,  like  a  drown- 
ing man  clinging  to  a  spar.  I  nearly  did  so.  but  she 
began  to  picket  me  again. 

I  can't  report  an  unqualified  ecstasy  at  the  pros- 
peel  of  marriage,  but  I  did  experience  in  the  days 
that  followed  an  incessant,  tingling  hum  of  excite- 
ment, nervous,  chaotic,  like  the  inebriating  jumble 
of  an  orchestra  tuning  up,  often  so  much  more 
exhilarating  than   the  selections  that    they  will 


lay.  Since  I  intended  to  take  a  wife,  I  thought 
no  more  than  fair  to  communicate  my  decision 
i  the  one  most  likely  to  be  affected  by  it:  my 
other. 

other  now  lived  in  the  tiny  cottage  on  the 
iitskirts  of  town  to  which  she  had  been  reduced 
h'hen  Father  died  some  years  before.  We'd  had 
large,  rambling  house  that  Mother  filled  to  over- 
owing  with  vacation  mementos,  to  say  nothing 
f  the  grounds.  The  souvenir  lamps  and  pillows 
j  nd  sugar  bowls,  the  cabinets  crammed  with  rocks 
nd  shells  and  other  resort  curios  from  nearly 
very  state  in  the  union,  had  their  counterpart 
a  the  bird  baths  and  silver  balls  and  iron  animals 
isposed  upon  the  grass.  Our  place  had  been  finally 
^distinguishable  from  the  wayside  stands  at 
v'hich  Mother  had  accumulated  the  gimcrackery 
hat  cluttered  it,  and  so  was  this  one. 

Now  Mother  was  not  going  anywhere;  she'd 
•een.  She  picked  her  way  about  with  the  aid  of  a 
tout  cane,  which  she  flourished  militantly  when 
lot  propping  herself  with  it,  so  that  she  resembled 
hose  formidable  beldames  of  the  motion  pictures 
vho  are  depicted  as  forever  summoning  their 
awyers  in  order  to  change  their  wills.  Thickset 
and  red-faced,  she  had  both  the  build  and  the 
:olor  for  cutting  people  off  without  a  penny.  All 
;hat  was  lacking  for  the  role  was  money. 

It  was  warm  the  day  I  called  with  my  news,  and 
she  insisted  we  sit  outside.  As  she  picked  her  way 
coward  the  garden  chairs  beside  the  front  porch, 
she  poured  out  a  customary  torrent  of  complaint. 
Her  eyesight  was  failing.  She  found  herself  swat- 
ting raisins  on  the  kitchen  table,  thinking  they 
were  Hies,  and  bringing  her  stick  down  on  spiders 
that  turned  out  to  be  scurrying  tufts  of  lint.  Her 
hearing  was  going,  and  she  suffered  from  head 
noises.  She  imagined  she  heard  drums  beating. 
"And  now  there's  this  rotten  article  in  Life  attack- 
ing marriage." 

I  was  not  very  attentive,  mulling  over  as  I  was 
the  matter  uppermost  in  my  mind,  namely  my 
current  academic  project. 

As  a  psychology  teacher  I  have  become  inter- 
ested in  that  most  tantalizing  of  all  human  phe- 
nomena, the  wellsprings  of  laughter.  Most  the- 
ories of  humor  that  have  cut  any  ice  have  been 
propounded  by  philosophers,  who  must  in  turn 
range  widely  throughout  literature  on  their  ex- 
Dlanatory  forays,  which  means  that  I  have  devel- 
oped a  triangular  distribution  of  interest,  good 
for  the  mind  but  not  for  the  career  in  this  day  of 
specialization:  I  may  very  well  publish  and  perish 
both.  I  was  at  the  moment  trying  to  sweat 
out  a  synthesis  of  the  Aristotelean.  Bergson- 
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ian,  and  Freudian  hypotheses  of  laughter,  by  ap- 
plying them  simultaneously  to  one  of  the  great 
episodes  in  English  comedy.  You  remember  the 
classic  scene  in  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  in  which 
Marlow  and  Hastings  enter  Hardcastle's  home 
thinking  it  to  be  a  public  inn,  and  proceed  to  order 
him  about.  It  is  one  of  the  funniest  mistaken- 
identity  sequences  in  literature,  the  result  of  a 
practical  joke  played  by  Tony  Lumpkin  on  his 
stepfather.  No  single  theory  has  yet  managed  to 
explain  all  varieties  of  mirth.  Nine-tenths  of  what 
we  laugh  at  answers  to  Bergson,  another  nine- 
tenths  to  Freud,  still  another  to  Kant  or  Plato, 
and  so  on,  leaving  always  that  elusive  tenth  that 
makes  each  definition  like  a  woman  trying  to  pack 
more  into  a  girdle  than  it  will  legitimately  hold. 
I  do  not  mind  admitting  that  my  dream  of  glory 
is  to  fashion  a  girdle  into  which  it  can  all  be 
tucked. 

We  were  no  more  than  settled  in  the  garden 
chairs  that  each  spring  I  hauled  out  of  Mother's 
cellar  for  her,  and  each  autumn  put  away  again, 
than  she  sent  me  back  into  the  house  for  the  mag- 
azine with  the  article  that  had  got  her  goat.  It 
wasn't  Life  at  all  but  some  other  periodical,  and 
the  title  of  the  piece  was  "Marriage  on  the  Rocks." 
It  consisted  of  little  more  than  captioned  scenes 
from  a  clutch  of  recent  Broadway  plays  about 
sexual  unions,  the  parties  to  which  were  depicted 
as  belting  and  Haying  one  another  as  though  every- 
one were  Gunga  Din.  One  housewife  had  both  eyes 
blac  kened  while  another  lay  on  a  bed  with  a  bloody 
nose,  her  blouse  torn  away.  A  current  smash  (a 
good  name  for  it)  was  entitled  .4  Bit  of  a  Hitch. 
and  dealt  with  a  woman  who  rather  enjoyed  get- 
ting the  knuckles  of  people's  fingers  into  a  nut- 
cracker and  squeezing  it  shut.  In  the  only  actual 
lovemaking  going  on,  the  man's  head  was  ban- 
daged. The  general  conclusion,  implied  or  stated, 
was  that  the  home  must  go. 

"Imagine  anybody  saying  a  thing  like  that,"  my 
mother  said.  "Of  course  it's  not  perfect.  What 
human  institution  is?  But  it's  the  cornerstone  of 
any  civilization  and.  if  it  goes,  everything  goes. 
People  should  simply  not  go  to  see  plays  like  that." 

"There's  no  danger  that  they  will."  I  said.  "They 
can't  get  tickets." 

"Where  would  the  people  who  write  such  stuff 
be  themselves  if  they  hadn't  had  fathers  and 
mothers  to  raise  them  in  homes  they  now  de- 
nounce? I  wonder  if  they  ever  think  of  that.  What 
alternatives  do  they  offer?  Live  in  sin?  Wallow  in 
the  mire?  The  beasts  of  the  field  mate  with  more 
pattern  and  dignity  than  that.  Even  wolves  are 
monogamous.  Of  course  the  home  must  stay.  Of 
course  get  married." 


VI 
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This  seemed  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  break  the 
news  that  I  intended  to  do  precisely  that.  There- 
fore after  a  murmur  of  agreement  with  her  gen- 
eral position,  and  a  brief  pause,  I  said.  "Mother, 
that  brings  me  to  something  of  my  own  I  have  to 
announce.  I'm  going  to  get  married." 

"Married  !"  She  looked  at  me  with  startled  eyes, 
clutching  her  breast.  "You  must  be  mad.  You're 
not  serious.  W'ally." 

"Never  more." 

"But  you're  all  I've  .  .  .  You  must  be  out  of  your 
mind." 

I  think  I  sensed  what  she  meant.  She  feared 
being  left  alone  in  the  world,  an  anxiety  not  only 
groundless  but  totally  illogical  in  the  circum- 
stances. I  no  longer  lived  with  her.  I  had  my  own 
digs  now,  and  wherever  else  I  moved  to  it  would 
be  just  as  close  by.  I  tried  to  tell  her  all  this,  with- 
out much  success.  She  had  turned  pale,  and  now 
slumped  down  in  her  chair.  Her  eyes  fluttered 
shut,  and  then  Mother  began  to  slaver. 

Frightened  half  out  of  my  wits,  I  galloped  to- 
ward the  house  to  phone  a  doctor.  As  I  reached 
the  porch  I  heard  her  call  over,  in  the  "loud,  clear" 
voice  with  which  we  are  continually  told  people 
make  their  last  requests.  "Get  me  some  brandy." 

I  rushed  into  the  kitchen  where  I  knew  she  kept 
it.  and  out  again,  uncorking  the  bottle  as  I  Hew. 
She  seemed  to  have  pulled  herself  together  some- 
what, for  she  took  the  bottle  from  me  and  tilted 
it  to  her  mouth.  She  was  still  slavering  a  little. 
I  planted  myself  squarely  in  front  of  her  as  she 
drank,  for  the  cottage  was  on  a  fairly  busy  street 
and  I  wanted  to  shield  Mother  from  passersby,  a 
notoriously  morbid  class. 

Having  taken  several  sips,  coughing  and  splut- 
tering like  an  engine  once  more  starting  up.  she 
gave  me  the  bottle  back.  "I'm  all  right  now.  It  was 
.just  the^shock."  she  said.  "You  hadn't  told  me  you 
were  going  steady.  Who  is  this  girl?  What's  her 
name  ?" 

"Gloria  Bunshaft." 

"You  don't  know  what  you're  saying.  When  you 
say  it  will  make  no  ditference  between  us  you're 
wrong.  It  always  does.  Well,  get  rid  of  that,  and 
then  come  back  and  tell  me  all  about  her." 

1  did.  investing  Gloria  Bunshaft  with  qualities 
I  was  not  such  a  fool  as  to  imagine  she  possessed, 
bathing  her  in  the  rosy  glow  with  which  we  must 
all  obscure  our  better  judgment  if  things  are  to 
lie  kept  moving  along.  Romantic  ardor  is  in  basic 
principle  Lethean.  Its  purpose  is  temporarily  to 
blind  us  to  one  another  in  order  to  bind  us  to  one 
another;  make  us  forget  the  low  esteem  in  which 
we  really  hold  one  another,  and  in  which  we  quite 
deserve  to  be  held;  the  anesthetic  administered  to 


reason  without  which  the  race  would  not  go  o)j 
Coming  out  of  the  anesthetic  is  never  pleasanf 
and  I  quite  appreciate  the  impulse  to  rush  righ 
out  and  make  the  same  mistake  over  again  wit 
someone  no  better,  and  then  someone  else  again 
the  system  of  serial  polygamy  toward  which  ml 
seem  to  be  groping— but  in  the  end  I  tend  to  favc 
the  Spartan  policy  exemplified  by  my  parents,  or 
dead  and  the  other  half-dead:  to  stick  with  whs. 
you're  stuck  with.  What  you're  stuck  with  coul 
be  your  offspring  as  well  as  your  mate,  of  coursr 
Procreation  is  potluck.  After  all.  none  of  us  is. 
bargain,  and  we  have  only  our  own  word  for  « 
that  we  are  more  worth  perpetuating  than  weasel 
or  mealybugs.  If  you  can  wake  up  in  the  mornin 
and  look  over  at  somebody  who  doesn't  make  yo 
retch,  you  have  got  about  all  that  can  be  expecte 
in  this  world.  When  we  see  what  is  embraced  i 
a  railway  station  we  know  man  wants  but  littl 
here  below.  My  only  excuse  for  this  rather  depress 
ing  and  I  suppose  sophomoric  digression  is  th 
point  I  want  to  make:  in  railing  the  woman  I  wa 
going  to  marry  nothing  to  write  home  about, 
don't  want  to  appear  to  be  considering  myself  anj 
thing  better.  Far  from  it.  I  might  be  a  pill  as 
husband,  as  very  possibly  I  already  was  as  a  soil 
Gloria  could  herself  a  tale  unfold,  but  this  isn't  ii 
This  is  my  story.  And  at  the  heart  of  it  mus 
clearly  lie  my  central  philosophy:  guarded  pes 
simism. 

Harper's  Magazine,  August  IOC 
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EWS  AND  CHRISTIANS 
IN  SUBURBIA 

8 HAT  HAPPENED  IN  WAYNE,  NEW  JERSEY 

\w  an  a  verage  town  lost  its  innocence  arid  discovered  that  Americans 
all  faiths  do  not  necessarily  "live  together  in  peace  and  harmony" 


February  1967.  national  attention  was  sud- 
;y  focused  on  a  school-board  election  in  the  pre- 
tsly  obscure  town  of  Wayne.  New  Jersey.  Five 
flidates  were  running  for  three  vacancies  on 

school  board.  Two  of  them  were  Jews— Jack 
idell.  an  attorney,  and  Richard  Kraus.  a  cor- 
ition  executive.  A  week  before  the  election. 
1  were  singled  out  for  attack  by  Newton  Miller, 
•ol-board  vice  president. 

Most  Jewish  people  are  liberals,  especially 
od  it  comes  to  spending  for  education."  he  said 
.  statement  to  the  local  paper.  Wayne  Today. 
[Kraus  and  Mandell  are  elected  .  .  .  and  Fred 
Br  [a  Jewish  board  member  not  up  for  election] 
i  for  two  more  years,  that's  a  three-to-six  vote, 
rould  only  take  two  more  votes  for  a  majority. 
Wayne  would  be  in  real  financial  trouble.  Two 
*  votes  and  we  lose  what  is  left  of  Christ  in 
Christmas  celebrations  in  our  schools.  Think  of 

be  statement  caused  a  furor.  Both  the  school 
i"d  and  the  township  council  censured  Miller, 
lacross  the  country  officials  and  clergymen  pro- 
ed  sharply.  The  national  press  and  network 
vision  publicized  the  incident.  In  the  last  week 
(he  campaign  Miller  apologized  but  refused  to 
act  his  statement. 

■  election  day  community  leaders  and  officials 
ITayne.  Jewish  and  Christian  alike,  were  con- 
frt  of  the  outcome.  The  opinion  of  many  com- 
ity leader*  was  summed  up  by  one  who  said, 
pen  political  anti-Semitism  simply  is  no  longer 
rated  in  American  life."  They  were  certain 
Miller's  statement,  which  they  considered  an 
pi  to  prejudice,  would  be  repudiated  at  the 
?.  But  when  the  votes  were  counted,  the  two 


Jewish  candidates  had  been  buried  in  a  landslide 
as  was  the  proposed  school  budget  they  supported. 

Why  did  this  happen  ?  Shortly  after  the  election 
we  went  to  Wayne  and  talked  to  community  lead- 
ers, clergymen,  and  teachers.  We  knocked  on  doors 
to  interview  local  residents.  The  picture  that 
emerged  was  neither  bizarre  nor  idiosyncratic.  Al- 
though there  are  some  special  circumstances  in 
Wayne  which  make  it  particularly  susceptible  to 
this  kind  of  event,  on  the  whole  we  were  forced 
to  conclude  that  this  could  occur  in  almost  any 
of  the  hundreds  of  communities  that  are  much 
like  Wayne. 

Until  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Wayne  was  a 
tiny  farming  hamlet.  Its  atmosphere  is  still 
vaguely  rural  particularly  in  the  hilly,  wooded  sec- 
tions. White  clapboard  houses  and  pitched  roofs 
predominate,  as  they  do  in  hundreds  of  other 
American  towns  and  suburbs  built  in  the  1940s 
and  '50s.  The  lower-priced  houses  in  the  valley  are 
in  the  equally  familiar  latter-day  tract  style.  Driv- 
ing through  New  Jersey  or.  for  that  matter.  Indi- 
ana or  Ohio,  you  would  see  dozens  of  towns  that 
look  like  this— tidy,  comfortable,  safe,  and  ordi- 
nary. 

As  a  town,  however.  Wayne  is  in  many  ways  a 
political  fiction,  made  up  of  a  half-dozen  distinct 
and  separate  communities.  There  is  no  downtown. 
Instead  there  are  several  shopping  centers,  small 
islands  of  commerce  and  parking  adrift  in  a  resi- 
dential sea.  Public  buildings,  churches,  and  schools 
are  similarly  dispersed. 

Like  most  suburbs  on  the  fringe  of  metropolitan 
areas.  Wayne  has  been  experiencing  the  disloca- 
tions of  rapid  growth.  From  12.000  in  1950.  the 
population  rose  to  29.000  in  the  next  decade  and 
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has  now  reached  45,000.  Although  several  indus- 
tries have  recently  moved  business  offices  to 
Wayne,  it  remains  basically  a  bedroom  community. 
More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  employed  men  work 
outside  of  Passaic  County,  where  Wayne  is  lo- 
cated—mainly in  Paterson  and  Newark.  A  few  com- 
mute to  New  York,  less  than  thirty  minutes  away 
through  the  Lincoln  Tunnel.  Most  of  them  read 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  Newark  Neios,  or  the 
Paterson  News.  These  city  papers,  of  course, 
rarely  report  local  Wayne  news.  Last  fall  Wayne 
Today— until  then  a  weekly— began  daily  publica- 
tion. Its  circulation,  however,  is  still  too  small  to 
make  it  an  effective  channel  for  community-wide 
communication. 

Since  families  are  constantly  moving  in  and  out 
of  Wayne,  most  of  its  inhabitants  are  strangers 
or  at  best  recent  acquaintances.  The  same  is 
largely  true  of  public  officials  and  civic  leaders, 
who  are  themselves  mainly  newcomers  with  only 
tenuous  roots  in  the  community.  Such  leaders,  past 
studies  of  suburbia  have  shown,  have  little  power 
to  influence  and  stabilize  public  opinion.  This  lack 
of  influential  leadership  proved  to  be  extremely  im- 
portant when  the  public  sought  to  understand 
what  was  going  on  in  the  election  campaign. 

The  explanation  for  what  took  place  lies  partly 
in  this  overall— and  not  unusual— situation.  But 
many  other  factors,  some  of  which  are  peculiar  to 
Wayne  and  some  of  which  are  not,  also  played  a 
part.  For  one  thing,  this  section  of  New  Jersey  has 
a  legacy  of  prejudice,  including  a  Ku  Klux  Klan 
chapter  in  the  l!>20s,  and  a  German-American 
Bund  complete  with  Nazi  armbands  in  the  1930s. 
As  recently  as  1965  some  Wayne  teen-agers 
harassed  a  Jewish  schoolteacher  and  soaped  the 
words  "Jews  stink"  on  a  Jewish  resident's  car. 
These  recent  incidents  were  dismissed  by  the  local 
paper  as  boyish  "pranks."  They  were,  in  fact,  iso- 
lated incidents,  but  the  unwillingness  of  local 
authorities  to  define  them  as  anti-Semitic  may 
have  promoted  an  insensitivity  to  prejudice. 

A  more  important  factor  in  producing  the 
Wayne  affair  is  the  extent  and  openness  of  dis- 
crimination in  local  housing  and  club  life.  Two 
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large  sections— Packanack  Lake  and  Pine  Lai  - 
have  been  restricted  communities,  closed  to  Je  \ 
Negroes,  Southern  Europeans,  and  virtually  al 
one  who  is  not  white,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Prot  • 
tant.  The  core  of  each  community  is  its  lake  cl 
which  functions  as  country  club,  community  I 
sociation,  swimming,  boating,  and  hunting  cl  j 
youth  center,  and,  finally,  as  sole  arbiter  of  vi 
may  buy  a  house  in  the  community.  Deeds  I 
homes  and  lots  in  the  area  bounding  the  la'i 
have  contained  a  restrictive  covenant  stipulate 
that  property  could  only  be  conveyed  to  or 
cupied  by  persons  who  were  members  of  the  1; 
clubs.  As  private  organizations,  the  clubs  esca]  i 
the  state's  antidiscrimination  laws;  by  exclude 
Jews  from  their  memberships,  they  also  exclut 
them  from  their  neighborhoods.  The  result  f 
been  that  thousands  of  Wayne  residents  h; 
lived  in  areas  where  Jews  were  implicitly  defit 
as  socially  undesirable. 

In  1958  there  were  only  about  fifteen  Jew' 
families  in  the  community.  Then  came  a  consid 
able  increase.  By  1967  an  estimated  850  Jew 
families  lived  in  Wayne,  had  built  a  temple  a 
hired  a  rabbi.  Although  they  could  not  buy  or  r' 
homes  in  the  restricted  lake  communities,  tl" 
did  not  feel  like  outsiders  in  Wayne  and  ma 
became  active  in  civic  affairs.  Two  were  elec' 
to  the  nine-member  township  council  and  t' 
served  on  the  school  board.  Socially,  howev 
contact  between  Christians  and  Jews  has  be 
limited.  This  may  have  helped  prevent  overt  cr 
flict.  In  any  event,  the  absence  of  conflict  and  1' 
ease  of  Jewish  participation  in  public  affa 
helped  to  produce  the  comfortable  myth  that  h<"l 
"Christians  and  Jews  were  living  in  harmony 
brotherhood."  as  the  local  newspaper  put  it.  I 
this  myth  was  shattered,  at  least  for  the  Jewi 
community,  by  the  school-board  election.  As  1 
rabbi  confessed  in  an  interview.  "Until  this  hs1 
pened  I  did  not  fully  understand  the  impact 
having  two  closed  communities  in  Wayne." 

As  Wayne  has  grown,  school  enrollment  has  i 
creased  by  about  eight  hundred  students  a  yea 
the  equivalent  of  a  new  grade  school  annually, 
addition  to  school  taxes,  assessments  and  tax 
fur  new  roads,  sewers,  and  public  buildings  ha 
soared.  Wayne  residents  are  not  rich.  In  19 
halt'  the  families  earned  less  than  $8,300.  T 
typical  taxpayer  is  a  young,  low-level  white-coll 
worker,  deeply  indebted  for  his  house,  car,  a 
furniture. 

Education  costs  are  a  ready  target  for  the  ta 
payer's  resistance  in  Wayne  because  the  sch< 
board  must  submit  its  budget  to  the  people  f 
approval  every  year.  Recently  Wayne  had  be 
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moving  toward  a  school  crisis.  The  town  is  spend- 
ing less  per  capita  on  education  than  neighboring 
ommunities,  and  teachers'  salaries  are  lower.  To 
hold  and  add  to  the  faculty,  the  Wayne  school 
board  proposed  sizable  pay  increases  in  1967. 
Consequently  teachers'  salaries  became  a  public 
issue.  "Why  should  they  make  more  than  we  do 
when  we  pay  the  bills?"  one  woman  asked  in- 
dignantly. 

Within  this  general  setting  of  a  disorganized, 
rapidly  growing,  and  discontented  community  a 
series  of  events  occurred  which  culminated  in  the 
vote  against  the  Jewish  candidates.  The  first  of 
these  came  in  the  late  spring  of  1966  when,  in  a 
suit  brought  by  two  Protestant  residents,  the  New 
Jersey  courts  invalidated  restrictive  covenants  in 
Packanack  Lake,  one  of  the  two  lake  communities. 
Residents  of  these  sanctuaries  reacted  strongly, 
giving  the  first  open  sign  of  tension  between 
hristians  and  Jews.  In  part  their  reactions 
stemmed  from  their  fears  that  the  court  ruling 
vvould  threaten  property  values,  long  inflated  by 
;he  intangibles  of  exclusiveness  and  fashionable- 
less.  Lake-community  dwellings  are  said  to  change 
owners  every  five  years.  For  such  transients,  a 
possible  drop  in  the  resale  prices  of  homes  repre- 
sents more  than  a  "paper"  loss.  Whether  this 
anxiety  influenced  the  way  lake-community  resi- 
dents voted  cannot  be  proved.  But  it  seems  reason- 
able to  assume  that  it  made  them  a  bit  less  wili- 
ng to  oppose  anti-Semitism. 

Like  many  other  Americans.  Wayne  residents 
lave  been  disturbed  about  the  issue  of  school 
prayers  and  religious  teaching  in  the  public 
schools,  (Our  recent  national  survey  showed  that 
nore  than  three  out  of  four  Americans  approve 
of  Christmas  carols  and  prayers  in  the  public 
schools.)  When  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  against 
school  prayers  in  1962  and  1963  Wayne  instituted 
i  moment  of  silent  meditation  at  the  beginning  of 
;ach  school  day  and  also  installed  bronze  plaques 
n  each  school  which  read,  "In  God  We  Trust." 
This  slogan  can  also  be  seen  on  bumper  stickers 
n  Wayne. 

The  issue  of  religious  observance  in  the  schools 
surfaced  briefly  in  December  1966.  Shortly  before 
Christmas  the  local  rabbi  met  with  the  superin- 
endent  of  schools  to  discuss  what  Christmas 
arols  are  appropriate  for  school  celebrations. 
3oth  participants  are  clear  that  it  was  an  amicable 
neeting.  However,  at  the  time,  the  local  paper 
i  iblished  a  story  to  the  effect  that  a  dispute  was 
coing  on  over  Christmas  carols.  Subsequently  the 
•aper  published  a  correction. 

When  we  visited  Wayne  in  February  scarcely 
tnyone  we  talked  to  recalled  the  incident,  except 


for  people  who  are  particularly  concerned  with 
school  affairs.  Newton  Miller,  as  a  school-board 
member  was,  of  course,  aware  of  what  had  taken 
place.  He  also  knew  that  Christmas  celebrations 
in  the  schools  were  conducted  in  a  manner  that 
attempted  to  avoid  sectarianism.  He  is  outspoken 
in  his  objections  to  this  policy.  And  it  may  be  that 
this  specific  incident  played  a  part  in  his  later 
decision  to  warn  his  fellow  citizens  about  the 
Jewish  threat  to  Christ  in  Christmas. 

Unwitting-  Newsmaker 

Miller  is  a  forty-seven-year-old  veteran  of 
World  War  II— and  a  winner  of  the  Bronze  Star. 
After  the  war,  he  earned  a  college  degree  and  now 
works  as  a  supervisor  in  the  operations  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company.  During  his  seven  years  on 
the  Wayne  school  board  he  has  regularly  con- 
ducted a  one-man  crusade  against  the  school  bud- 
get. He  has  also  campaigned  unsuccessfully  for 
teachers'  loyalty  oaths.  For  two  years  he  single- 
handedly  blocked  construction  of  a  new  high 
school.  Because  of  his  intransigence  on  this  issue 
he  was  formally  censured  by  his  fellow  board 
members  in  1962.  This  year  Miller  again  de- 
manded that  education  spending  be  cut  to  the 
bone  and  that  faculty  salaries  be  substantially  re- 
duced, even  though  more  than  a  hundred  teachers 
had  threatened  to  resign  in  the  spring  unless  they 
were  paid  as  well  as  their  colleagues  in  surround- 
ing communities. 

All  members  of  the  board  except  Miller  favored 
this  year's  $8.5-million  budget  proposal,  which 


"What  in  this  'Nevermore'  bit  you 
keep  quoting?" 
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was  modest  in  relation  to  the  expanding  needs.  It 
was  also  supported  by  four  of  the  five  candidates 
for  the  three  vacancies.  Only  one  candidate  op- 
posed the  budget.  He  was  Jack  McLaughlin,  a 
salesman  who  had  once  served  on  the  board,  but 
had  failed  in  two  subsequent  tries  to  regain  his 
seat.  In  past  elections  he  had  taken  a  variety  of 
positions.  This  time  he  was  running  as  a  fiscal 
conservative.  But  his  campaign  tactics  made  it 
hard  to  tell  that  he  was  running  at  all. 

School  elections  in  Wayne  are  fought  out  at 
dozens  of  living-room  coffee  parties  where  all 
candidates  customarily  appear.  In  this  campaign 
four  of  the  five  candidates  regularly  attended. 
Jack  McLaughlin,  however,  chose  to  keep  out  of 
sight.  This  tactic  drew  considerable  criticism 
from  the  community  and  the  local  paper.  One  let- 
ter to  the  editor  referred  to  him  as  the  "phantom 
candidate." 

At  the  start  of  the  campaign  the  school  budget 
was  in  deep  trouble.  Despite  nearly  universal  sup- 
port from  community  leaders,  the  mood  in  Wayne 
was  anti-spending  and  people  were  disturbed  by 
the  public  disputes  between  the  school  and  the 
teachers  over  pay  demands.  Hut  according  to  ex- 
perienced officials,  who  fight  this  battle  every  year, 
the  budget  was  gaining  support  as  the  campaign 
progressed,  i  In  the  past  ten  years  school  budgets 
have  been  beaten  only  once  by  a  narrow  margin 
in  1965.) 

A  week  before  the  election,  the  budget  was 
gaining,  while  Jack  McLaughlin,  the  only  anti- 
budget  candidate',  seemed  well  behind.  Then  New- 
ton Miller  intervened.  On  Monday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary (i,  he  phoned  a  columnist  for  the  local 
newspaper,  and  told  her  he  had  some  thoughts  on 
the  campaign  that  she  might  want  for  the  paper. 
As  he  began  to  discuss  his  concern  about  Jewish 
candidates,  the  columnist,  a  longtime  resident  of 
one  of  the  restricted  lake  communities,  grew  un- 
easy. She  asked  him  if  he  had  his  statement  written 
down.  Miller  said  he  did.  lint  not  typed.  She  re- 
plied that  she  would  come  over  and  pick  it  up. 

She  asked  him  to  sign  his  statement,  which  he 
did  willingly.  Tuesday  morning  she  dumped  it  on 
the  desk  of  her  editor,  lie  immediately  recog- 
nized the  sensational  implications  of  the  story  and 
splashed  it  across  page  one  of  the  paper  thai  after- 
noon, under  the  headline:  "Miller  Warns:  Don't 
Put  Mandell,  Kraus  on  Board." 

The  next  day,  almost  with  one  voice,  Wayne's 
responsible  civic  and  religious  leaders  deplored 
Miller's  remarks,  and  many  called  for  his  im- 
mediate resignation.  Instead  of  featuring  a  major 
local  blizzard,  the  paper  filled  pages  one  and  two 
with  the  avalanche  of  reaction. 


"Mr.  Miller  has  gone  off  the  deep  end  this  tin 
.  .  .  |  his  statements  |  are  so  far  off  base  that  th< 
are  impossible  to  give  credence  to.  They  a; 
ridiculous  and  shameless."  —  George  Schroede 
president  of  the  school  hoard. 

"It's  despicable."  —  David  Caliri,  incumbm 
school-board  candidate. 

"I  deplore  this  kind  of  statement.  There  is  1 
place  for  an  appeal  to  prejudice."  —  Richard  Dav, 
candidate  far  the  school  board. 

"These  comments  are  uncalled  f or. "-Lcona 
Pine,  councilman. 

"I  cannot  put  into  words  my  reaction  to  tBJ 
statement  by  Newton  Miller  —  I  am  sick  over  th 
I  cannot  understand  bringing  religion  into  this, 
—  Andrew  Militello,  president  of  the  Wayne  CowJ 
cil  of  PTAs.  | 

In  the  face  of  these  condemnations  Miller  tri 
to  call  the  whole  thing  misquotation  and  misu 
derstanding.  Yet,  when  pressed,  he  reaffirmed  h 
statements.  By  Thursday  the  national  pre 
began  to  cover  the  story;  their  reporters  ai. 
prowling  TV  crews  shattered  the  town's  tranqu, 
lity.  And  comments  deploring  Miller's  remar 
began  to  pour  in  from  farther  away,  from  U.  j 
Senators  Clifford  Case  and  Harrison  Willian 
and  from  other  political  and  religious  leaders.  J 

That  night  the  school  board  met.  Before 
emotional  crowd  of  more  than  five  hundred  tow] 
people,  and  the  national  press  corps  (while  thif 
network  TV  crews  filmed  the  meeting),  the  schqi 
board  voted  eight  to  one  to  "censure  Mr.  Mille. 
appeal  to  bigotry,"  and  called  for  his  resignatu. 
Miller  himself  cast  the  lone  vote  against  censu 
and  refused  to  resign,  but  rather  promised  • 
"serve  out  my  term  and  do  the  job  I  was  electJ 
to  do  for  the  people  of  Wayne." 

Following  the  vote,  obviously  shaken  and  im 
titled  by  the  widespread  condemnation.  Miller  re 
to  deny  that  he  was  prejudiced  or  that  his  pr< 
release  had  appealed  to  anti-Semitism.  He  s; 
he  was  "truly  sorry  for  the  incident,"  and  (J 
dared  he  was  prepared  to  eat  "humble  cro'l 
(sic).  Vet  he  refused  to  retract  his  original  sta 
ment.  Instead  he  repeatedly  defended  it  as  tnJ 
but  misinterpreted.  To  demonstrate  his  lack 
prejudice,  he  pointed  to  the  fact  that  he  had  go 
friends  who  were  Jews,  including  his  fellow  boa, 
member  Jack  Mandell  whom  he  had  attacked. 

Mandell.  seated  next  to  Miller,  finally  spoke  i 
"Newt,  you're  right.  We  have  been  friends," 
said  quietly.  "But  it  grieves  me  to  tell  you  tl 
you  are  a  bigot." 

The  crowd  applauded.  Outside  the  hall  a  l<] 
history  teacher,  Richard  Woudenbcrg.  walked 
one-man  picket  line  with  a  placard:  "Uepudii' 
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ti-Semitism."  A  few  others  circulated  a  peti- 
i  asking  Governor  Richard  Hughes  to  take 
atever  steps  he  could  to  remove  Miller  from 
ce.  As  the  meeting  broke  up,  Miller  continued 
3eny  that  he  had  meant  to  cause  trouble  or  to 
:oly  anti-Semitism.  He  insisted  that  his  state- 
tits  were  essentially  accurate  if  "correctly  un- 
stood." 


Shades  of  Prejudice 


-om  then  on  through  election  night  the  public 
cry  increased.  The  newsmen  and  TV  crews  con- 
aed  to  roam  the  town,  and  more  and  more  pub- 
leaders  issued  statements  decrying  bigotry, 
yne  had  become  a  seven-day  wonder.  Each 
Ining  residents  read  new  dispatches  about 
ir  town  in  the  New  York  papers.  In  the  evening 
y  saw  themselves  on  nationwide  TV.  The  expo- 
e  was  becoming  painful.  "My  God,  they  are 
ting  a  wonderful  town  sound  like  Germany, 
never  get  its  good  name  back,"  one  resident 
I.  But  Miller's  opponents  took  hope  from  the 
nimous  disapproval  of  his  statement  by 
c  and  religious  leaders,  both  in  Wayne 
elsewhere.  "I  was  absolutely  certain  the 
■ish  candidates  would  be  elected  and  that 
budget  would  be  a  shoo-in,"  we  were  told  by 
jphisticated  observer  of  local  politics.  "I  said 
myself,  'Newt  has  just  done  the  budget  the 
gest  possible  favor.'  I  also  thought  Miller  had 
imitted  political  suicide."  No  one,  including 
■  Jewish  candidates,  questioned  his  logic. 
:ut  they  were  proved  wrong  when  the  two  Jew- 
candidates  were  overwhelmingly  defeated  and 
j  school  budget  lost  by  a  three-to-one  margin. 
|  winners  were  David  Caliri,  a  liberal  incum- 
t;  Jack  McLaughlin,  whose  candidacy  had  not 
erally  been  taken  seriously  before  the  crisis 
t*  anti-Semitism ;  and  Richard  Davis,  who  also 
bred  the  school  budget.  However,  during  the 
paign  he  was  judged  to  have  little  chance  for 
tion  because  many  Wayne  citizens  felt  appre- 
Uive  about  the  fact  that  his  own  children  at- 
[ led  parochial  schools.  It  is  clear  that  the  major- 
)f  voters  were  not  so  much  in  favor  of  the  three 
Iners  as  against  the  two  Jews. 
Why  were  the  election  forecasts  of  the  civic 
liters,  the  candidates,  the  press,  and  school  offi- 
U  dead  wrong?  Just  what  did  Wayne  voters 
[e  in  mind  when  they  cast  their  ballots?  Most 
j  hem,  it  seems  clear,  could  not  identify  any- 
hg  anti-Semitic  in  the  local  controversy.  In- 
Hit,  they  saw  an  incomprehensible  and  unjusti- 
I  attack  on  Newton  Miller. 


This  reaction  can  be  understood  only  if  one 
realizes  that  in  contemporary  American  society 
anti-Semitism  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  black- 
bigotry  of  Europe.  According  to  recent  studies, 
only  about  7  per  cent  of  Americans  think  Hitler 
was  right  or  partly  right  in  what  he  did  to  the 
Jews.  Virtually  no  other  Americans  condone  ac- 
tions against  Jews  such  as  laws  to  limit  "Jewish 
power."  American  anti-Semitism  is  not  of  this 
dark  and  virulent  kind  but  runs  in  various  shades 
of  gray.  At  least  a  quarter  of  the  population 
might  be  called  dark-gray  anti-Semites.  They  see 
Jews  as  crafty,  pushy,  greedy,  unethical,  and  clan- 
nish. Their  feelings  are  not  strong  enough  for 
them  to  favor  "remedial"  Nazi-style  laws  or  ac- 
tions. They  are,  however,  sufficiently  hostile  to 
support  some  varieties  of  discrimination. 

The  blander  and  far  more  prevalent  form  of 
anti-Semitism  in  America  can  be  described  as 
light  gray.  The  light-gray  American  anti-Semite 
holds  some  of  the  less  noxious  beliefs  about  Jews, 
but  these  are  not  sufficient  to  cause  him  to  recog- 
nize that  he  dislikes  Jews.  His  mildly  negative 
views  about  Jews  as  a  group  are  not  usually  acti- 
vated in  his  day-to-day  contact  with  individual 
Jews.  It  is  entirely  possible  for  some  of  his  "best 
friends"  to  be  Jewish.  Consequently,  he  remains 
blissfully  unaware  of  his  own  prejudice. 

In  our  judgment  Newton  Miller  is  unaware  of 
the  implications  of  his  beliefs  about  Jews.  In  his 
public  life  he  came  into  contact  with  many  Jews 
and  evidently  dealt  amicably  with  them.  What 
Miller  said  about  Jews  in  his  statement  is  charac- 
teristic of  light-gray  anti-Semitism.  He  did  not 
charge  Jack  Mandell  and  Robert  Kraus  directly 
as  being  liberals  or  big  spenders  on  education. 
Rather,  he  said  that  because  they  were  Jews  it 
could  be  assumed  that  they  were  liberals.  In  other 
words,  he  picked  out  Jewishness,  not  individual 
fiscal  views,  as  the  key  issue.  Throughout,  Miller 
suggested  that  Jews  as  such  are  not  suitable 
school-board  members.  To  warn  of  Jews  in  this 
manner  is  invidious  stereotyping. 

However,  in  the  naive  perspective  of  light-gray 
American  anti-Semitism,  which  is  certainly  as 
widespread  in  Wayne  as  anywhere  else,  these  re- 
marks do  not  appear  to  be  anti-Semitic  at  all. 
This  is  one  of  the  keys  to  what  happened  in  Wayne. 
In  contrast  to  Newton  Miller,  and  to  the  average 
mildly  prejudiced  American,  more  sophisticated 
critics  instantly  recognized  Miller's  statement  as 
anti-Semitic.  The  local  columnist  immediately 
saw  the  story  as  sensational  and  so  did  her  editor. 
Public  officials,  both  state  and  local,  were  also  vir- 
tually unanimous  in  viewing  Miller's  statements 
as  anti-Semitic.  But  for  most  of  Wayne's  citizens, 
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with  their  crude  notion  of  what  constitutes  anti- 
Semitism,  the  issue  was  not  at  all  clear. 

From  the  very  first  Wayne  was  separated  by 
two  conflicting  definitions  of  the  situation:  com- 
munity leaders  defined  the  affair  as  anti-Semitic, 
while  the  bulk  of  the  population  disagreed. 

Beginning  with  this  initial  conflict,  the  course 
pursued  by  public  spokesmen  led  to  increasing 
confusion,  incomprehension,  and  finally  to  anger 
and  fear  among  the  people.  For  the  tragic  fact  is 
that  while  the  statements  and  acts  of  censure 
mounted,  there  was  virtually  no  effort  made  to 
explain  carefully  what  was  anti-Semitic  about 
Miller's  remarks.  Instead,  having  labeled  them  as 
anti-Semitic,  most  spokesmen  moved  on  to  attack 
the  evils  of  anti-Semitism.  The  majority  of  people 
in  Wayne  seemed  to  agree  that  anti-Semitism  was 
deplorable,  but  they  simply  could  not  identify  any- 
thing anti-Semitic  in  the  local  controversy. 

As  a  result,  the  majority  of  Wayne  residents 
found  the  continuing  denunciations  of  Miller  mys- 
terious. After  all.  Miller  had  even  apologized.  The 
fact  that  he  also  refused  to  retract  his  charges, 
and  continued  to  reaffirm  them,  had  little  impact 
-  ■ 

■ 

"My  God."  one  woman  said,  echoing  the  prev- 
alent sentiments.  "Newt  tried  and  tried  to  apolo- 
gize and  they  wouldn't  accept  it.  Now  1  ask  you, 
I 

In  Wainit  Today  two  local  teen-agers  com- 
mented. "We've  discussed  this  in  class. . . .  We  were 
upset.  We  thought  the  Jewish  people  should  have 

- 

"People  have  said  worse  things  in  a  campaign. 
It  wasn't  1 

Here  are  excerpts  from  a  letter  to  the  editor: 
- 
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Miller  himself  complained  in  all  sincerity: 
Jack  Mandell  had  been  understanding  and 
tended  his  hand  in  the  spirit  of  brotherhood. 
Christians  of  this  town  would  have  backed  1 
all  the  way." 


The  Culprit  as  Vict 


i 


n  short,  the  people  of  Wayne  were  du 
founded  by  the  tidal  wave  of  criticism  and' 
tionwide  attention  they  received.  They  could 
see  the  original  cause,  so  they  turned  their  en' 
attention  to  the  reaction.  It  was  this  that  becj 
the  issue  in  Wayne,  and  it  was  this  that  theyj 
nounced  at  the  polls.  Ironically,  many  blamed 
Jews  for  having  injected  religious  prejudice  i 
the  campaign.  In  our  interviews  with  Wayne  : 
dents,  comments  such  as  the  following  were  ol 
mon : 

"It  was  a  terrible  shame  that  the  Jews  ca  I 
all  this  trouble  and  tried  to  make  it  a  relig] 
campaign.  This  is  absolutely  the  first  trcl 
they've  caused  here  in  the  eight  years  I've  I 
here.  It  was  a  real  shame  because  it  hurt  the  I 
so.  Why  in  the  world  did  they  do  it?  Can  it  rl 
have  been  worth  bringing  in  all  those  repo* 
and  ruining  the  town  just  to  get  themselvcl 
the  school  board?  They  probably  would  have  I 
elected  if  they  had  just  been  decent.  People  ljl 
got  sore  about  them  trying  to  stir  everything]! 

Through  such  twisted  logic  Newton  Millell 
came  the  embattled  underdog.  Anti-Sem  » 
never  became  the  issue  to  the  average  Wjl 
voter.  Instead,  people  could  only  see  public  fijjl 
and  the  press  of  the  nation  attacking  a  small-j* 
school-board  member,  and  interfering  in  alt 
election,  ostensibly  because  of  some  apparent]!] 
nocuous  statements  about  Jews  which  seemed  I 
true. 

Wayne  today  resembles  a  rural  Southern  II 
munity  after  a  major  civil-rights  incident,  u 
of  the  people  have  retreated  behind  a  barr  I 
silence  and  denial.  Others  are  trying  hard  tojl 
a  quick  facade  over  the  newly-rent  chasms  i 
split  the  community.  Shortly  after  the  electioJl 
school  board  replaced  Newton  Miller  as  vice  |e 
dent  with  the  remaining  Jewish  member,,* 
Lafer.  Then  they  gave  Miller  a  unanimous  vl 
confidence  and  the  mayor  declared  February)! 
as  Brotherhood  Week. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  township  council*' 
down  a  proposal  to  establish  a^  human-rell< 
council  because,  as  a  local  columnist  put  it.  il 
ate  such  a  group  might  erroneously  sugge.-l 
Wayne  has  problems  with  prejudice. 

Harper's  Magnzivc,  AufftUM 
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John  Gunther 

INSIDE  LONDON: 
THE  "CITY" 

AND  THE  GREEN  TOWNS 

The  ivelfare  of  its  citizens  comes  first  and  leadership  is  just 
Yet,  to  achieve  stability,  London  must  "export"  a  million  people 
in  the  next  decade.  The  second  of  t  wo  articles  on  London. 


London's  central  bastion,  the  heart  of  all  its 
mastodon  complex,  is  "the  City."  A  tiny  enclave 
covering  1.03  square  miles,  it  lies  almost  in  the 
exact  center  of  the  megalopolis,  and  is  the  finan- 
cial nexus  of  the  realm.  The  population  is  around 
half  a  million  by  day,  and  less  than  five  thousand 
by  night.  This  is  the  abode  of  business,  business, 
business,  and  like  Wall  Street,  it  is  almost  deserted 
after  office  hours. 

Officially  the  City  has  no  connection  with  the 
rest  of  London  at  all,  strange  as  this  may  seem. 
Its  celebrated  Lord  Mayor,  who  is  often  errone- 
ously thought  to  be  chief  executive  of  all  London, 
has  no  jurisdiction  whatever  outside  the  City's 
pint-sized  limits.  The  City  even  has  its  own  police, 
independent  of  Scotland  Yard.  The  members  of 
! this  force  wear  Roman  helmets,  red-and-white 
armlets,  and  uniforms  heavy  with  brass  buttons. 
Every  man  must  be  five  foot  eleven  or  taller,  and 
each  carries  a  kind  of  radio  speaker  for  quick 
communication,  something  true  of  no  other  police 
in  the  world. 

For  several  centuries  the  City  was  the  most 
conspicuous  agglutination  of  finan- 
cial power  in  the  world.  It  still 
contains  the  Bank  of  England,  ( na- 
tionalized in  1946),  Lloyd's,  and 
the  Stock  Exchange.  More  foreign 
banks  are  represented  here  than  in 
any  city,  as  well  as  four  thousand 
British  banks.  It  does  a  prodigious 
business  in  insurance  and  finances 
Britain's  export  trade,  which  is 
worth  around  £400  million  a  year; 


its  invisible  earnings  alone  have  been  put  at  £153 
million  annually. 

Origins  of  the  City,  where  messengers  still  wear 
top  hats,  go  all  the  way  back  to  the  Romans,  and 
its  present  boundaries  were  fixed,  I  was  told,  in 
Norman  times.  Much  of  British  history  for  gen- 
erations depended  on  a  struggle  for  power  between 
the  moneybags  of  the  City  and  the  Kings  and 
Parliament  at  Westminster,  because  rule  without 
money  was  impossible.  The  merchants  held  the 
strings.  Right  to  today  the  British  monarch  must 
ask  the  Lord  Mayor's  permission  to  enter  the  City. 
The  Queen,  as  of  the  moment,  and  her  entourage 
present  themselves  at  Temple  Bar  on  the  Strand, 
the  City's  invisible  frontier,  where  the  Lord  Mayor 
greets  them.  (The  actual  bar,  built  by  Christopher 
Wren,  has  disappeared,  but  the  line  of  demarcation 
is  still  the  same.)  The  Lord  Mayor,  in  a  gesture 
of  obeisance,  presents  to  the  Queen  one  of  the  four 
historic  swords  of  the  City,  with  its  tip  pointed 
downwards;  duly  she  hands  this  back,  and  he  car- 
ries it  away  erect  as  a  symbol  of  his  authority. 
Honor  is  served  both  ways.  The  Lord  Mayor 
kowtows,  then  rises;  but  the  point 
is  clear  that  the  Monarch  must  ask 
permission  every  time  she  enters 
the  City's  august  preserves. 

This  is  a  plutocracy  like  few  sur- 
viving in  the  modern  world.  The 
heart  of  its  government  is  what 
is  known  as  the  "Common  Hall," 
made  up  of  representatives  of 
the  "livery  companies."  There  are 
eighty-four  of  these,  each  being  a 
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kind  of  guild  descending  from  medieval  times.  Sev- 
eral have  halls  where  ceremonial  banquets  of  the 
most  dazzling  splendor  arc  still  given  once  a  year. 

Pages  could  be  written  about  the  picturesque 
qualities  of  the  livery  companies.  The  oldest  is  the 
weavers  (  1184)  ;  among  the  newest  are  the  Air 
Pilots  and  Navigators  (1955),  the  Tobacco  Pipe- 
makers  and  Tobacco  Blenders  (1960),  and  the 
Scientific  Instrument  Makers  (  196  1  i .  The  Apothe- 
caries, founded  in  160(5,  still  has  an  examining 
body  which  grants  diplomas  in  "medicine,  surgery, 
and  midwifery."  Several  livery  companies  have 
become  extinct,  like  the  Silk-Throwers,  Hatband 
Makers,  and  Long-Bow  Stringmakers.  The  biggest 
today  is  the  Shipwrights,  with  500  members;  the 
smallest  is  the  Ironmongers,  with  .*!.">.  Two  guilds, 
the  Parish  Clerks  and  Watermen,  have  never  been 
granted  a  livery.  There  are  about  14,000  liverymen 
in  all;  at  official  occasions  their  robes  or  uniforms 
make  the  costumes  of  Mods  or  Rockers  look  de- 
mure. 

The  City  electorate  is  small,  since  most  of  its 
population  lives  outside  its  precincts  and  votes 
elsewhere.  All  candidates,  who  must  be  liverymen, 
stand  as  individuals,  not  as  representatives  of 
political  parties  (though,  of  course,  most  impor- 
tant figures  in  the  City  are  Conservatives),  and 
City  voters  elect  26  aldermen  (one  for  each  of  the 
125  wards,  with  an  extra  thrown  in  )  and  159  coun- 
cillors. Aldermen  serve  for  life;  councillors  for  a 
year.  Some  wards  have  frontiers  dating  back  to 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  bear  pleasantly  out- 
landish names,  like  Cheap,  Farringdon  Within, 
and  Farringdon  Without.  Two  Sheriffs  (this  of- 
fice dates  from  the  seventh  century)  are  also 
elected,  but  not  by  the  ward  voters.  Instead,  they 
are  chosen  directly  by  the  livery  companies  sitting 
in  Common  Hall. 

From  Dick  Whittington  On 

J^^.\  the  to])  is  fhe  Lord  Mayor,  who  changes 
every  year.  There  are  always  two  candidates,  who 
are  nominated  for  this  office  by  the  liverymen  by 
a  show  of  hands;  each  must  be  an  alderman  who 
has  served  as  Sheriff.  The  loser  will  probably  be- 
come Lord  Mayor  the  next  year.  The  actual  choice 
is  made  in  the  Court  of  Aldermen  by  sealed  vote. 
When  the  Lord  Mayor  gives  way  to  his  successor, 
the  ceremony  is  known  as  the  "Silent  Change." 
After  serving  his  year's  term  he  resumes  duty  as 
an  alderman,  and  is  known  as  one  "who  has  passed 
the  civic  chair." 

A  fantastic  amount  of  pageantry  is  attached  to 
all  this.  Before  the  ceremony  of  inducting  a  new 


Lord  Mayor  the  principal  City  officials,  heavily  : 
robed  in  scarlet,  attend  service  at  St.  Lawrence 
Jewry,  a  Wren  church;  this  tradition  began  with  : 
Dick  Whittington,  who  was  "thrice  Lord  Mayor" 
between  11597  and  1423.  The  procession  returns  to 
the  Guildhall,  built  in  the  fifteenth  century  and 
badly  blitzed  in  the  twentieth,  and  approaches  the 
Hustings,  a  kind  of  platform  which  is  strewn  with  r 
strongly  scented  herbs-a  "precaution"  against 
contagion  in  earlier  days.  "All  in  the  procession," 
says  one  account,  "carry  little  posies  of  old  Eng-  : 
lish  flowers." 

Later  comes  the  Lord  Mayor's  Procession,  or 
Show,  one  of  the  grand  old  sights  of  London.  The  I 
Lord  Mayor  rides  down  the  Strand  to  the  Law 
Courts  in  an  ornate  carved  gilded  coach  which,  i 
built  in  1757,  weighs  nearly  four  tons  and  is  drawn  < 
by  six  stupendous  horses.  Pikesmen  in  uniform  i 
guard  him.  The  scene  shimmers  in  maroon  and  I 
gold.  The  final  touch  is  the  Lord  Mayor's  Banquet 
at  the  Guildhall  a  few  days  later;  this  is  the  single 
most  ceremonial  meal  served  in  England,  and  the  cj 
Prime  Minister  of  the  day  makes  the  principal 
speech  before  costumed  dignitaries. 

The  prestige  of  the  Lord  Mayor  is,  indeed,  con- 
summate, and  the  paradox  is  clear  that,  although 
he  has  no  authority  in  London  itself  outside  the 
City,  he  is  a  national  rather  than  a  municipal 
figure.  Within  the  precincts  of  the  City  he  takes 
precedence  over  everybody  except  the  Monarch.  ' 
He  gets  no  salary,  but  his  representation  allowance  1 
is  £15,000  for  his  year  of  office,  a  tidy  sum.  Even 
so,  most  are  obliged  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  their  ' 
own  money  in  order  to  cope  with  the  cost,  of  vari- 
ous entertainments.  No  poor  man  ever  dreams  of 
becoming  Lord  Mayor,  and  conversely,  nobody  1 
ever  runs  for  alderman  unless  he  is  aiming  to  be 
Lord  Mayor  some  day— and  can  afford  it. 

The  Lord  Mayor  is  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  City.  ' 
He  must   be  resolutely  nonpolitical  during  his  •' 
year's   term   of  office,   in   the   familiar  London 
manner,  and  be  prepared  to  make  at  least  a  speech 
a  day  as  well  as  undertake  innumerable  other 
public  appearances.  Assisting  him  are  dignitaries  ' 
with  such  titles  as  Secondary.  Remembrancer,  and  ' 
Common  Cryer.  Meantime  the  actual,  down-to- 
earth  administration  is  done  by  the  Town  Clerk,  ' 
as  in  the  boroughs. 

The  present  Lord  Mayor  is  a  fifty-six-year-old 


John  Gunther  has  been  reporting  his  famous  blend 
at'  contemporary  politics  and  history  for  over  forty 
years.  His  eight  "Inside"  books  (the  latest  is  "In- 
side South  America" )  hare  been  translated  into  .13 
languages.  Ui  is  noio  hack  in  Europe,  continuiim 
work  on  his  new  series  on  the  great  cities  of  the 
world. 


erchant,  Sir  Robert  Ian  Bellinger,  alderman 
om  Cheap,  and  a  member  of  two  livery  com- 
mies. He  told  me  proudly  that  he  was  the  639th 
>rd  Mayor  in  a  continuous  sequence  since  the 
•elfth  century.  A  self-made  man,  Sir  Robert  had 
tie  formal  schooling  after  the  age  of  fourteen, 
is  father  was  a  catering  manager,  who  died  when 

was  eight.  He  got  a  job  as  an  office  boy.  and 
arted  up  the  ladder  at  fifteen  shillings  a  week, 
e  equivalent  of  $3.75  at  that  time.  Sir  Robert 
[s  sharp  eyes  and  a  narrow,  decisive  face,  with 
rk  reddish  eyebrows  and  thinnish  lips.  His 
ive  and  substance  are  obvious.  He  is  fast-pacing, 
st-speaking;  and  at  times  his  voice  lowers  to  a 
.rd  confidential  whisper.  He  says  "ayed"  for  aid 
id  "pied"  for  paid.  Again  we  have  the  phe- 
menon  of  a  man  reaching  a  great  station  in 
ntemporary  London  without  the  conventional 
vantages  of  wealth,  education,  or  social  class. 
Sir  Robert  received  us  in  Mansion  House,  the 
>rd  Mayor's  residence,  which  was  built  in  the 
40s  on  the  site  of  the  old  "Stocks"  market.  It 
the  only  private  dwelling  in  the  world  eontain- 
g  a  functioning  court  of  law.  called  "the  Justice 
>om."  Offenders  picked  up  for  various  petty 
imes  and  derelictions  in  the  City  are  held  here 

the  spot  and  tried.  The  Lord  Mayor  adjudicates 

cases  twice  a  week,  and  is  the  only  lay  magn- 
ate in  England  who,  sitting  alone,  is  empowered 

give  sentences  up  to  six  months,  although  he  is 
ither  a  judge  nor  a  lawyer.  To  the  wonders  of 
e  British  legal  system  there  is  no  end. 
The  City  is  probably  the  repository  of  more 
'tique  tradition  and  fixed  institutional  forms 
an  any  other  square  mile  on  earth,  but  in  sev- 
al  respects  it  is  changing  just  as  the  rest  of 
•ndon  is.  The  skyline  differs  beyond  belief  from 
aat  it  was  before  the  war.  "Pedways."  which 
11  enable  pedestrians  to  traverse  various  areas 
thout  having  to  pass  through  traffic,  are  being 
mned.  And  a  device  known  as  the  "travolator" 

already  functioning-a  moving  platform,  the 
st  in  Europe,  which  expedites  movement  in  one 

the  big  underground  stations.  Moreover,  the 
.rbican  development  near  Mansion  House  is 
rning  a  blitzed  district  covering  63  acres  into 
residential  area  in  the  liveliest  contemporary 
He,  designed  to  encourage  people  to  live  in  the 
Ity,  not  just  work  there. 

Hurdling  the  Green  Belt 

■■he  most  challenging  of  all  developments  in 
|anging  London  are  the  new  towns.  No  innova- 
mm  on  quite  this  scale  has  ever  been  attempted 
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by  a  metropolitan  administration  in  Europe  be- 
fore. 

London's  present  population  will,  demographers 
say,  generate  another  million  by  the  1980s.  Hence, 
to  achieve  stability  near  the  eight-million  mark, 
which  is  what  is  desired,  about  a  million  people 
will  have  to  be  "exported."  Authorities  wanted  to 
lighten  the  pressure  on  London  by  building  out, 
not  up.  But  London  is,  we  have  seen,  firmlv  en- 
circled by  its  precious  and  inviolable  Green  Belt. 
So  the  bold  decision  was  taken  to  leap  right  over 
it  and  construct  entirely  new  cities  on  the  other 
side. 

These  are  supposed  to  be  an  answer  to  the  com- 
muting problem,  with  all  its  gross  burdens,  not 
an  adjunct  to  it,  and  are  designed  to  meet  the  goals 
of  industrial  planning  as  well.  Indeed  a  basic  func- 
tion of  the  new  towns  is  to  house  light  industries 
outside  London  and  thus  stimulate  industry  at 
large,  encourage  new  manufacturing  enterprises, 
and  transfer  people  from  the  overburdened  serv- 
ice industries  in  London  itself  to  productive  in- 
dustries outside. 

There  have  been  difficulties  aplenty.  Many 
Londoners,  particularly  skilled  workers,  didn't 
want  to  move.  Then.  too.  much  of  southern  Eng- 
land had  already  become  covered  by  a  web  of  com- 
fortably fixed  light  industry,  which  made  it  more 
difficult  to  entice  citizens  into  the  new  experi- 
mental towns.  The  scheme  is  firmly  entrenched, 
however,  and  is  expanding  steadily. 

Eight  new  towns  have  been  built  so  far— Basil- 
don, Harlow.  Hemel  Hampstead,  with  others  in 
the  planning  stage.  They  are  run  by  government- 
sponsored  corporations,  and  are  financed  by  the 
national  exchequer.  Additionally,  the  GLC  and 
local  authorities  are  working  jointly  on  the  expan- 
sion and  modernization  of  several  existing  towns, 
such  as  Ipswich.  Peterborough,  and  Northampton. 
The  aim  is  not  merely  to  assist  the  movement  of 
population  but  to  make  room  for  urgently  needed 
developments  in  the  reconstruction  of  London  it- 
self, which  overpopulation  impedes. 

I  spent  a  revealing  afternoon  at  Stevenage. 
Hertfordshire,  a  new  town  31  miles  from  Charing 
Cross  on  A-l.  the  Great  Nor+h  Road,  population 
58,000  and  growing  by  about  3.000  people  a  year. 
Stevenage  ( the  name  means  "Strong  Oak"  I  v;as 
an  old  town— a  village  of  some  6,000  with  a  church 
dating  from  the  twelfth  century.  A  powerful  wing 
of  its  citizenry  opposed  vigorously  the  idea  of 
turning  it  into  an  experimental  urban  laboratory. 
But  the  dissidents  have  become  largely  mollified 
by  now.  if  only  because  the  experiment  has 
brought  prosperity. 

The  new  Stevenage  is  a  triumph  of  contem- 
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porary  design.  Lorry  traffic  is  l-outed  around  the 
town,  so  that  noise  and  petrol  fumes  are  elimi- 
nated. There  are  separate  cycle  and  pedestrian 
paths  as  well  as  roads  within ;  a  person  can  walk 
or  bicycle  through  all  Stevenage's  15  square  miles 
without  encountering  an  obstruction.  The  maxi- 
mum distance  anybody  has  to  go  in  order  to  get 
to  work  is  two  and  a  half  miles,  and  buses  are 
available.  Fifty  industries  are  represented  in  the 
brightest,  shiniest  of  new  plants. 

The  community,  I  found,  is  organized  into  six 
neighborhoods  with  populations  of  about  10,000 
each.  Each  has  three  shopping  centers,  more  or 
less  identical,  one  big  and  two  small.  Those  small 
have  six  different  types  of  shop  side  by  side,  neat 
as  needles,  which  make  an  interesting  cross  sec- 
tion of  what  the  average  Briton  considers  es- 
sential—a hardware  shop,  a  tobacconist  selling 
newspapers  and  confectionery,  a  hairdresser,  a 
butcher,  a  greengrocer,  a  provisions  merchant, 
and  a  pub.  The  larger  centers  have  forty-two  other 
types  of  enterprise.  Everybody  has  TV,  but  there 
are  no  aerials  on  individual  houses;  a  master  sys- 
tem pipes  the  channels  in.  But  there  is  only  one 
movie-for  58,000  people! 

The  public  corporation  running  Stevenage, 
which  has  cost  £45  million  so  far,  has  erected 
13,000  new  "system-built"  dwellings,  most  of  them 
two-story  houses  with  three  bedrooms,  a  bath,  a 
toilet,  and  a  tiny  garden.  There  are  "flatlets"  for 
old  people,  a  library,  facilities  for  sport,  various 
public  services,  a  workshop  for  the  physically 
handicapped,  and  three  weekly  newspapers. 

Previously  I  had  visited  some  of  the  dilapidated 
areas  in  London  from  which  many  residents  of 
the  new  towns  come.  They  were  intolerably  dingy, 
Krubby,  down-at-the-heel.  Here,  in  sharp  contrast, 
are  brightness,  fresh  air,  educational  opportunity, 
good  jobs,  and  the  stimulus  of  being  part  of  a 
model  community.  A  week's  rental  in  London  for 
a  miserable  single  room  can  be  the  equivalent  of 


$30  a  week;  here  a  whole  neat  house,  pretty  too, 
costs  $19.40  unfurnished.  (One  reason  rents  are 
so  high  in  parts  of  London  is  the  growth  of  new 
black-white  districts;  landlords  raise  rents  in  an,  \^ 
attempt  to  keep  Negroes  out.)  Of  course,  it  should  !»• 
be  reiterated  that  handsome  renewal  projects  are  .  r 
also  being  pushed  in  London  itself  by  the  Greater  ilf 
London  Council  and  the  boroughs. 


The  Extreme  Miracle 


I 
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have  used  a  good  many  comfortable-seeming 
facts  and  figures  in  this  text,  which  perhaps  reflect 
unduly  the  euphoria  that  distinguishes  much  of 
London  today.  So  a  stern  warning  should  be  added. 
There  are  poor  people  here  as  well  as  rich.  Th( 
economic  freeze  still  makes  it  difficult  for  the 
average  citizen  to  have  a  holiday  abroad. 

London  is  the  capital  of  a  country  gripped  by  a 
widespread,  deeply  based,  seemingly  permanent' 
and  perhaps  insoluble  economic  crisis.  The  mooc1 
is  up,  yes,  and  illimitable  sums  are  spent  on  such  t 
an  irrelevance  as  gambling,  but  it  should  be  em-' 
phasized  that  this  country  cannot  continue  to 
survive  healthily  unless  the  trade  balance  is  im 
proved  and  domestic  production  built  up,  tw<! 
things  difficult  in  the  extreme  to  accomplish  at  th< 
same  time.  The  current  position  may  well  becom^J 
harder  frozen  soon. 

Similarly  the  prevalent  wild  efflorescence  amonji; 
youngsters  has  its  deleterious  aspects— frivolous  I 
ness,  sloth,  insularity,  waste.  Caste  is  still  a  blight 
even  if  the  old-school-tie  structure  is  loosening  uy'i 
to  an  extent. 

As  to  London  itself  and  its  piebald  assembly  o  I 
different  regimes  and  governments,  the  miracL 
is  that  it  all  works  so  smoothly.  The  Crown,  th=| 
Parliament,  the  national  government,  the  GLCj 
the  boroughs,  the  City,  the  public  authorities,  thij 
police,  the  Post  Office,  the  new  towns,  with  all  thei 
complex  overbearings  and  undei 
lappings,  their  seemingly  fortui  ( 
tous  and  capricious  mixture  cr 
CE^ZZZ~~7        forms,  their  contradictions,  ineff 
ciencies,  and  medievalisms,  some*! 
how  combine  to  make  a  smoot  " 
and  civilized  amalgam— perhaps  br( 
cause  the  welfare  of  the  citizen  ft 
a  prime  desideratum  and  leadei 
ship  is  honest,  modest,  and  fair  c 
mind.  The  antique  becomes  th 
new,  but  the  basic  standards  do  nc 
change.  London  is  like  a  perso 
who  has  performed  the  extrerr 
miracle  of  getting  over  old  age,  i 
Harper's  Magazine,  August  19t 


Richard  Todd 

AN  EASTERN  VIEW 

OF  STANFORD: 

FROM  IVY  TO  EUCALYPTUS 

vOnce  scoffed  at  as  a  country  club,  Stanford  is  note  in  the  grip 

lof  controversy  and  change.  But  if  it  is  heading 

\toivard  academic  glory,  it  will  be  its  own  very  peculiar  kind. 


M  y  first  look  at  Stanford  came  at  twilight  on  a 
[late  summer  day.  I  stood  at  the  foot  of  Palm  Drive, 
the  mile-long  boulevard  that  stretches  through  a 
vast  park  of  eucalyptus  toward  the  university's 
bandstone  and  tile  buildings.  A  stranger  to  sub- 
tropical places,  and  a  victim  of  that  remarkable 
(pink  California  light.  I  found  the  scene  unlikely, 
even  grotesque.  The  college  fresh  in  my  mind  was 
made  of  brick  and  shaded  by  deciduous  trees.  I 
had  graduated  from  Amherst,  and  come  West  seek- 
ing higher  degrees  in  English. 

I  didn't  stay  long  at  Stanford,  but  not  for  such 
obvious  reasons  as  the  look  and  the  feel  of  the 
place.  Forbidding  from  without,  Stanford  became 
hospitable  within;  outdoor  lunches,  splashing 
fountains,  arches  everywhere  framing  your  view. 
If  some  undergraduate,  dressed  up  as  an  Indian  on 
the  day  before  Big  Game,  came  into  my  Old  Eng- 
lish class  yelling,  "Give  'em  the  axe,  the  axe,  the 
axe,"  it  was  all  right  with  me.  And  if  there  was 
anything  I  unequivocally  liked  it  was  the  pom-pon 
girls,  who  did  the  most  cheerful  and  delicate 
prancing  in  the  plaza  on  warm  autumn  Fridays. 
I  had  the  highest  regard  for  the  few  professors  I 
knew,  and  you  would  not  have  heard  from  me  any 
of  the  customary  snide  remarks  about  the  Robber 
Baron,  the  dregs  of  whose  fortune  most  of  us  were 
sharing.  Searching  for  scapegoats.  I  would  have 
picked  my  exact  contemporaries,  who  seemed  to  be 
turning  too  quickly  into  good  academic  soldiers, 
achieving  a  wan  and  cloistered  sophistication, 
learning  an  adroit  dogmatism.  Always  an  uneasy 
academic,  I  became  a  desperate  one,  my  behavior 
extravagant.  My  work  veered  crazily.  On  one  paper 
1  received  a  full-fledged  F,  on  another  an  A,  with 
the  advice,  cherished  but  not  followed,  to  "see  if 
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some  of  the  journals  might  nibble."  I  became  ex- 
pert at  liar's  dice,  and  must  have  laid  down  all 
my  financial  aid  in  dimes  in  dark  barrooms.  And 
soon  I  was  gone. 

All  this  is  by  way  of  disclaimer.  I  recently  re- 
turned to  Stanford  as  an  observer  and  the  report 
that  follows  does  not  pretend  to  be  strictly  im- 
personal. 

II 

Stanford  is  twenty-nine  miles  south  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  encompasses  8,800  acres  of  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley,  or  roughly  the  area  from  Columbia 
University  in  Manhattan  south  to  the  Battery.  Its 
northeastern  boundary  parallels  El  Camino  Real,  a 
highway  of  imaginative  motels  (one  in  the  shape 
of  a  glass  slipper,  another  ornamented  with  Greek 
statues,  fountains,  colored  lights  I ,  of  discount  cen- 
ters, futuristic  car  washes,  gas  stations,  and  beer 
and  hamburger  spots.  El  Camino  is  no  more  un- 
sightly than  similar  roads  in  Ohio  and  everywhere 
but  its  vulgarity  is  enhanced  by  contrasts:  an  apri- 
cot tree  next  to  a  taco  drive-in,  red  neon  signs  re- 
volving against  an  evening  sky  full  of  subtle  colors. 

Stanford  has  been  a  major  agent  of  change  on 
the  San  Francisco  Peninsula— it  supplies  space-age 
talent;  it  is  a  formidable  consumer  and  employer. 
But  as  a  builder  and  landowner  it  is,  in  comparison 
with  the  aspect  of  El  Camino,  a  preserver  of  the 
past.  Its  buildings  are  all  of  a  piece,  with  tile  roofs 
and  sandstone  walls.  The  main  complex  of  build- 
ings takes  the  shape  of  two  interlocking  squares, 
joined  to  one  another  by  arcades,  thick  walls,  and 
an  abundance  of  arches.  They  appear,  from  Palm 
Drive,  somewhat  aged  and  fortresslike  despite  the 
glistening  Memorial  Church  at  the  center,  its  fa- 
cade set  with  golden  mosaic  tiles  and  a  tableau  of 
Jesus. 

Behind  the  campus,  where  the  land  begins  to 
ripple  gently,  you  find  faculty  houses,  dormitories, 
and  fraternities.  Then  the  foothills  begin  in  earn- 
est. An  immense  radio  telescope  crowns  one  ridge, 
its  black,  lacy  silhouette  an  arresting  sight  against 
the  red  sunsets;  and  a  linear  accelerator  slashes 
straight  for  two  miles  through  the  undulating 
hills.  Nearby,  the  university's  Herefords  graze. 
This  uneasy  mingling  of  civilization  and  pastoral- 
ism  goes  far  toward  defining  Stanford's  atmos- 
phere, which  is  essentially  suburban. 

In  fact  Stanford's  nickname,  "The  Farm."  has 
a  literal  origin.  Only  eighty  years  ago,  this  coun- 
tryside was  Leland  Stanford's  Palo  Alto  Stock 
Farm,  and  it  might  be  any  number  of  things  today, 
had  the  great  tycoon's  son  not  been  stricken  with 
typhoid  fever  in  Italy  at  age  sixteen.  His  death 
left  Senator  Stanford  heirless  and  distraught.  He 


tried  to  resolve  his  grief  by  dedicating  his  entire 
fortune,  along  with  the  farm,  to  the  idea  of 
private  university  for  the  West,  to  making  "th 
children  of  California  our  children."  Eastern  edi 
torialists  greeted  the  enterprise  with  contempt 
"As  useful,"  one  wrote,  "as  a  great  summer  hotc1 
in  central  Africa." 

For  decades  the  university  was  content  to  offer; 
fashionable  education  to  California  children  of 
privilege,  and  to  maintain  several  modest  gradv 
uate  and  professional  schools.  Only  in  the  pas- 
twenty  years  has  Stanford  gained  prestige  am 
a  national  position.  In  a  recent  survey  of  schol 
ars  on  graduate  education.  Stanford  was  rank! 
third  overall;  its  professional  and  engineerini 
schools  are  especially  strong.  And  in  compel, 
tion  for  National  Merit  Scholars,  those  choices 
of  high-school  seniors,  Stanford  is  not  far  be 
hind  Yale  and  Harvard.  Stanford-as  it  is  oftei 
said  there-is  "the  only  great  private  universit; 
for  two  thousand  miles." 

Stanford's   metamorphosis    roughly  coincide 
with  the  administration  of  its  outgoing  president 
Wallace  Sterling.  Sterling  announced  this  sprint* 
that  he  will  retire  in  September  1968  (he  \v\\ 
stay  on  as  Chancellor).  When  he  took  office  iij 
1940,  he  urged  the  university  on  to  heights  it  haw 
not  seriously  considered  before.  He  wished  U 
make  Stanford  education  "the  best  for  the  best. 
He  also  began  to  raise  money.  Although  at  th: 
start  Stanford  had,  with  Leland  Stanford's  on- 
grand  gift  of  $21  million,  been  richer  than  Hac 
vard,  this  was  no  longer  the  case  in  1949.  Stanford 
is  still  far  behind  ( its  present  endowment  is  abou 
$214  million,  Harvard's  nearly  a  billion  i,  but  ex: 
traordinary  amounts  of  money  have  been  raisec* 
Stanford  was  the  first  institution  to  participat- 
in  the  Ford  Foundation's  matching-grant  plar 
and  under  this  program  alone  the  university  wa 
enriched  by  $100  million.  The  endowment  today  i 
more  than  twice  what  it  was  in  1957. 

Stanford  officials  like  to  point  out  that  they  hav 
not  thrown  up  lavish  buildings  and  then  searche< 
for  talent  to  fill  them.  The  strategy  for  self-im 
provemenl  has  been  to  attract  (with  a  plum: 
price)  a  key  man  in  a  given  field,  then  count  w 
him  to  win  proteges,  good  students,  and  grants 
Stanford  has  increased  its  faculty  by  170  per  cen 
under  Sterling's  administration,  lowering  the  fac 
ulty-student  ratio  from  seventeen-to-one  to  eleven 
to-one.  Salaries  are  the  fourth-highest  in  the  coun 

Richard  Todd's  first  contribution  t<>  "Harper't 
was  "Turned-on  and  Super-si ncere  in  California. 
Hi  is  now  an  infantryman  in  the  Arm  it  act  ire  r( 
serve  <ii  Fa  t  Lewis,  Washington. 


■  try.  (The  best-paid  professor,  outside  the  medical 
3chool,  earns  about  $26,000  a  year.)  Buildings 

I  have  followed,  and  in  the  past  few  years  Stanford 
I  has  undertaken  a  major  expansion.  It  has  built 
l  a  huge  medical  complex,  along  with  new  physics 
I'and  chemistry  buildings,  a  new  business  school,  a 
lifaculty  club,  and  an  undergraduate  library,  UGLY 
to  those  who  use  it.  A  new  gymnasium,  dormi- 
|  tories,  a  law  school,  an  art  center,  and  a  space- 
Ikciences  building  are  all  projected,  and  there  are 
mplans  to  renovate  most  interiors  of  old  buildings. 
I  Some  things  take  more  time.  Stanford's  achieve- 
ments are  uneven;  its  libraries,  for  example,  are 
[notoriously  weak.  And  less  tangibly,  but  just  as 
I  significantly,  the  university  does  not  have  that 
Icertain  ambience  that  it  longs  for.  The  faculty  in- 
I eludes  five  Nobel  Prize-winners,  but  they  are  in- 
I  elegantly  advertised  in  public-relations  handouts. 
|  The  big  fund-raising  drive  was  boosterishly 
|  named  PACE  ( "Plan  of  Action  for  a  Challenging 
I  Era").  The  long  palmy  entrance,  which  is  nearly 
I  everyone's  first,  odd  experience  with  the  place, 
|  better  fits  the  private  sanctuary  Stanford  once 
was  than  the  cosmopolitan  university  it  is  becom- 
I  ing.  Stanford's  short  and  peculiar  past  causes  un- 
|  easiness.  In  the  museum,  behind  heavy  plate  glass, 
rests  the  golden  spike  that  united  Leland  Stan- 
|  ford's  Union  Pacific  Railroad  with  the  East.  You 
i  will  find  few  sightseers  here.  The  gruff,  coarse 
I  benefactor— family  portraits  abound  in  the  mu- 
I  seum  too— symbolizes  what  much  of  the  Stanford 
|  community  would  like  to  forget:  its  ties  with  the 
"business  culture." 

But  if  Stanford  lacks  a  comfortable  tradition  it 
I  has  an  impressive  enthusiasm  for  the  future. 
I  "We're  building  a  great  university  here,  one  of  the 
three  or  four  great  universities  of  the  world,"  said 
the  dean  of  the  law  school,  Bayless  Manning,  who 
j  has  been  mentioned  as  a  possible  successor  to  Pres- 
ident  Sterling.  "We're  trying  to  do  in  twenty  years 
what  other  universities  had  two  or  three  hundred 
years  to  do." 

The  imminence  of  a  new  administration  does  not 
appear  to  have  slowed  the  pace  of  change.  Before 
announcing  his  retirement.  Sterling  made  three 
appointments  that  won  wide  approval :  Richard 
Lyman  and  Herbert  Packer,  both  in  their  early 
forties  and  both  from  faculty  ranks,  to  provost 
and  vice-provost ;  and  Joel  Smith,  only  thirty-four, 
to  dean  of  students.  The  promotions  suggest  the 
|  university's  present  concern.  Under  Packer's  di- 
rection a  two-year  study  of  undergraduate  educa- 
l  tion  has  begun.  It  is  meant  to  end  what  has  been, 
by  general  agreement,  a  period  of  relative  neglect 

■  for  the  undergraduate,  and  designed,  in  a  popular 
phrase,  "to  institutionalize  change." 
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Stanford  undergraduates  number  about  5,800. 
There  are  about  twice  as  many  boys  as  girls.  They 
are  highly  gifted,  in  measurable  ways:  their  test 
scores  compare  favorably  with  anybody's,  over  60 
per  cent  had  A  averages  in  high  school,  and  the 
committee  that  selects  them  turns  away  five  appli- 
cants for  every  one  it  admits.  As  Princeton  stu- 
dents have  been  famous  for  their  sociability  or 
Harvard  students  for  their  freedom  from  self-con- 
tempt, Stanford's  undergraduates  have  long  en- 
joyed, or  suffered  from,  a  reputation  for  whole- 
someness.  As  one  of  their  professors  puts  it, 
"They're  just  nice  upper-middle-class  kids.  You're 
more  like  an  obstetrician  than  a  teacher  here." 

It's  true  that  there  are  few  paupers  at  Stanford. 
It  costs  $3,400  (with  an  increase  due  soon)  to  at- 
tend Stanford  for  a  year,  including  tuition,  room, 
board,  and  some  expenses.  (  But  not  Western  Air- 
lines, I.  Magnin,  or  the  lift  at  Squaw  Valley.)  Less 
than  a  third  of  the  students  receive  any  kind  of 
scholarship,  and  most  scholarships  are  partial.  The 
average  income  of  scholarship  families  is  about 
$11,000;  more  than  20  per  cent  of  Stanford  fam- 
ilies have  an  income  of  over  $30,000  a  year.  But  all 
private  universities  are  expensive.  Beyond  wealth, 
Stanford  students  have  geography  in  common,  and 
this  is  felt  by  some  to  be  their  greatest  limitation. 
Last  year,  of  a  freshman  class  of  1,293  students, 
only  136  came  from  the  East.  Each  year,  half  of 
the  freshmen  come  from  California,  two-thirds 
from  the  Coast  states.  These  figures  arouse  dismay 
at  Stanford,  especially  among  the  younger  faculty 
members  hired  away  from  schools  east  of  the 
Hudson. 

"The  typical  Stanford  student  is  the  daughter  of 
a  Pasadena  doctor,"  one  remarked,  as  if  that  said 
it  all. 

And  another:  "I  mean  when  you  get  a  kid  with 
a  4.0  average  in  high  school  and  he's  president  of 
the  student  body,  then  he  turns  out  to  be  head  of 
something  called  Boy's  America  or  something— 
you  begin  to  get  suspicious  .  .  ." 

And  again  :  "Harvard  each  year  gets  30  per  cent 
of  its  freshman  class  from  New  York.  Those  kids 
are  tough;  they've  had  to  fight  to  get  in." 

While  opinions  such  as  these  by  no  means  rep- 
resent the  whole  faculty,  they  do  promise  a  con- 
troversy in  the  next  few  years.  There  will  be 
demands  for  more  students  from  minority  groups, 
more  from  the  East,  more  creative  talent.  The 
admissions  question  was  the  spontaneous  and 
overwhelming  concern  at  the  first  meeting  of  a 
new  faculty  political  organization.  The  West,  de- 
spite its  vastness,  provides  a  restricted  sample  for 
the  admissions  department.  Only  5  per  cent  of 
Stanford    students,    for   example,    are  Jewish. 
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("Hell,"  said  a  young  professor,  "a  good  class  list 
should  read  like  a  rifle  squad  in  a  World  War  II 
movie."  )  Less  than  one  per  cent  are  Negro,  despite 
a  long-standing  Negro  recruiting  policy. 

The  serious  young  men  from  Columbia,  the 
bony-faced  girls  from  Wellesley,  who  were  grad- 
uate students  together  with  me,  resented  the 
golden  undergraduates,  their  silvery  voices,  their 
convertibles  that  drifted  beneath  the  trees,  hoods 
alive  with  reflections.  When  a  graduate  stu- 
dent accused  these  boys  and  girls  of  "passing 
through,"  he  meant  a  failure  to  undergo  some 
visible  agony,  a  change  in  manners  or  politics, 
philosophy  or  temperament— failure,  in  short,  to 
resemble  him.  During  my  return  visit  to  Stanford 
I  met  a  graduate  student  who  put  it  plainly :  "Your 
education  is  a  failure  if  you  don't  undergo  an  iden- 
tity crisis."  An  open  question  at  best,  I  thought. 
Nevertheless.  Stanford  has  a  wealth  of  activity 
that  can  make  it  look,  on  some  occasions,  more  like 
the  big  state  schools  it  meets  on  the  football  field 
than  a  place  for  intellectual  growth.  Hordes  of 
freshmen  hooting  obscenities  at  the  Sunday  night 
movies.  An  annual  pie-eating  contest.  Yell  leaders 
and  pom-pon  girls  and  card  stunts  at  the  football 
game  with  everyone  wearing  white  shirts  in  the 
hot  October  sun.  A  "red-hot  prof"  contest.  Brawny 

- 


types  leaning  against  their  Mustangs,  swillin 
beer  alongside  a  road  in  the  foothills. 

These,  of  course,  are  the  elements  of  the  mytl 
What  appears  to  be  "passing  through"  can  also  b 
an  admirable  feat  of  poise.  It  may  mean  keepin 
manners  acceptable  in  Pasadena,  while  the  min 
tangles  with  such  difficult  books  as  Marcuse's  On<j 
dimensional  Man,  which  has  enjoyed  a  vogue  i 
Stanford.  As  evidence  both  of  the  sameness  of  stv1 
dents'  backgrounds  and  the  changes  they  undergi 
consider  the  mock  election  in  1964:  70  per  cent  | 
the  freshman  class  voted  for  Goldwater;  but  on! 
30  per  cent  of  the  seniors.  Eight  out  of  ten  Star 
ford  students  decide  to  go  to  graduate  school,  an' 
there  are  other  surprising  facts  about  them :  Star' 
ford  sent  more  summer-of-'64  workers  to  Missi; 
sippi  than  any  other  school.  It  leads  in  Peace  Cor]/ 
trainees ;  over  10  per  cent  of  the  senior  class  voluit 
teer  for  the  corps  each  year.  More  than  half  spen 
a  year  at  one  of  Stanford's  five  overseas  campus* 
( Stanford-in-France,  -England,  -Austria,  -Ital; 
-Germany).  And— it  had  better  be  added  quickly' 
not  only  do  Stanford  students  change,  Stanfor 
itself  has  changed. 

On  a  balmy  day  last  January  I  heard  David  Ha  ' 
ris.  president  of  the  student  body,  address  a  crowi 
<>f  about  four  hundred  in  front  of  the  opulent  sti 
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"The  atmosphere  at  Stanford  is  essentially  suburban." 


,  nt  union.  Harris  wore  a  Navy  pea  jacket,  wire- 
I  nmed  spectacles,  a  beard ;  he  struck  at  the  air  in 
.1  -esident  Kennedy's  way.  He  told  the  students  not 
I  "let  others  do  your  butchering  for  you,"  to  re- 

■  iiince  (as  he  had)  their  student  draft  defer- 

lents,  and  to  go  (as  he  planned)  to  jail.  After- 
■ 

1  irds,  he  remarked  that  the  "United  States  is  the 

■  eatest  growing  force  for  fascism  in  the  world 

■  day." 

I  Earlier,  a  girl  had  petitioned  the  university 
l  ialth  service  to  dispense  the  Pill. 
I  OFF,  a  movement  of  undergraduate  women,  has 
;en  negotiating  with  the  administration  for  abo- 
ion  of  the  rule  that  requires  them  to  live  on 
mpus.  At  last  report  they  stood  to  win. 
Students  last  year  organized  a  successful  on- 
mpus  free  university,  and,  under  faculty  super- 
sion,  a  coeducational  living  project. 
When  Vice  President  Humphrey  spoke  at  Stan- 
•rd  he  was  rushed  by  hundreds  of  pickets,  who 
ied,  "Shame!"  and,  "Murderer!" 
In  a  fraternity  room  lit  only  by  candlelight  a 
■phomore  reminisced  about  his  acid  adventures; 
;  would  usually  take  the  LSD  out  in  the  hills  and 
alk  there  with  a  friend,  and  his  word  for  the 
:perience  was  "flowing."  He  recalled  a  joke  on 
lother  friend:  "It  was  his  first  trip  and  we  gave 
m  The  Prophet  to  read;  his  first  trip  and  he'd 
2\er  read  The  Prophet.  He  freaked  out."  There 
as  been  LSD  around  Stanford  for  some  time,  in 
isearch  at  the  medical  school  and  among  graduate 
udents,  but  it  was  only  whispered  about  a  couple 
•years  ago.  Today  it  is  widespread,  a  large  num- 
3r  of  undergraduates  take  it,  and  everyone  talks 
oout  it;  it  is  the  sort  of  question  virginity  once 
as. 

,  Amidst  Stanford's  clean-cut  throngs  the  "new 
ulicals"  still  have  the  air  of  gate-crashers.  But 
tanford,  which  so  recently  presented  a  placid  fa- 
ide,  now  displays  extremes  of  behavior.  Some  of 

is  reactionary :  In  a  fraternity  house  some  hard- 
finking  ROTC  types  and  their  hard-drinking 
iris  scoff  at  the  "spiritual  discovery  crap,"  and 
y  way  of  expressing  affection  drop  alternately  to 
ieir  knees  and  bite  one  another's  thighs.  Mean- 
hile,  off-campus  in  one  of  Palo  Alto's  Victorian 
lansions,  a  mixed  lot  of  graduates  and  undergrad- 
uates, some  married,  some  not,  run  a  mystically 
eaceful  communal  household,  gaze  at  lights 
hrough  prisms,  take  a  whiff  of  nitrous  oxide,  in- 
ite  Timothy  Leary  over  for  a  talk,  nod  as  he  says, 
We  learn  this  from  talking  to  the  trees." 

Stanford  has  changed  substantially  from  just 
hree  years  ago  when  a  lonely  group  of  graduate 
tudents  sat  in  the  drizzle  trying  to  collect  sym- 
pathy signatures  for  the  great  Berkeley  uprising. 
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If  "activists"  are  still  a  minority  (so,  after  all,  are 
they  at  Berkeley ) ,  they  set  the  pace.  They  are  gen- 
erally* considered  symptoms  of  progress,  of  Stan- 
ford's entry  into  the  circle  of  universities  that 
attract  the  best  and  most  troubled  minds.  They 
cause  controversy.  The  Stanford  Daily  brims  with 
letters  from  the  left  accusing  now  a  dean,  now  the 
president,  of  bad  faith,  denouncing  the  business 
school  or  the  electrical  engineering  department  as 
society's  tools.  "We  are  angry  and  disappointed," 
wrote  the  founders  of  the  Experiment,  a  student- 
operated  college  within  the  university.  They  la- 
mented "the  void  at  the  center"  of  university  life. 
Dean  Smith,  who  acts  as  a  liaison  between  seeth- 
ing students  and  the  administration  and  trustees, 
suggests  that  a  certain  amount  of  dissidence  re- 
sults from  "transfer  of  students'  feelings  about 
the  larger  society."  As  everywhere,  the  war  can 
take  some  credit  for  an  atmosphere  in  which  anger 
is  no  vice. 

Besides  seeking  power,  students  are  making  de- 
mands about  the  substance  of  the  Stanford  educa- 
tion. What  do  they  want?  Strangely  enough  I 
heard  no  complaints  about  the  curriculum  itself. 
For  that  matter  you  hear  very  little  conversation 
about  classes,  or  professors,  at  Stanford.  Profes- 
sorial heroes— Great  Men,  as  we  used  to  call  them— 
are  out  of  fashion.  There  is  no  shortage  of  them, 
but  they  are  not  lionized;  they  are  taken  for 
granted.  Students  are  drawn  to  the  History  De- 
partment (their  favorite  major)  by  its  strong 
faculty,  including  David  Potter,  Gordon  Craig, 
and  Mark  Mancall,  all  lured  recently  from  the  Ivy 
League  schools  Stanford  likes  to  plunder.  English 
attracts  the  next  largest  group,  and  the  depart- 
ment boasts  an  enviable  complement  of  novelists: 
Albert  Guerard,  Richard  Scowcroft,  Wallace  Steg- 
ner,  and  at  least  temporarily,  John  Hawkes.  Hip- 
ness  just  now  appears  to  reside  in  the  Communica- 
tions Department,  where  students  take  popular 
courses  in  journalism  under  William  Rivers  and  in 
documentary  film-making  with  George  Stoney. 

New  and  better  courses  do  not  appear  to  be  the 
students'  primary  goal— their  complaints  about  the 
university  are  on  a  higher  level  of  abstraction.  The 
word  in  the  air  is  "relevance."  Administrators  are 
puzzled  over  what  it  means;  students  themselves 
admit  they  aren't  sure.  Relevance  doesn't,  of 
course,  refer  to  what  one  wants  to  "do,"  but  to 
what  one  wants  to  "be."  Judging  from  the  courses 
offered  by  the  Experiment  (The  Art  of  Love;  Com- 
munication and  Deception;  Peace  and  Human 
Nature)  it  would  seem  one  wants  to  be  closer  to 
one's  fellow  human  beings-in  direct,  affectionate 

"Not  universally.  "Proto-fascists,"  said  one  dean. 
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communication  with  them.  Several  official  steps 
have  already  been  taken  in  this  general  direction. 
Freshman  seminars,  for  example,  now  introduce 
groups  of  six  or  seven  freshmen  to  full  professors, 
often  in  their  homes.  And  full  professors  have 
taken  on  some  freshman  English  classes,  formerly 
the  province  of  teaching  assistants. 

More  changes  are  certain  to  come,  as  the 
"Packer  Committee,"  the  new  vice-provost's  study 
of  undergraduate  education,  gets  under  way. 
Three  students  serve  on  the  steering  committee 
and  many  more  will  be  consulted.  (Stanford  stu- 
dents, despite  their  complaints,  participate  to  a 
remarkable  degree  in  university  decisions,  and 
serve  on  nearly  all  presidential  committees. ) 

Some  likely  areas  of  change  can  be  forecast: 
increased  interdisciplinary  studies,  liberalized 
social  regulations,  and  a  reform  of  the  resi- 
dence system,  bringing  classes  and  dormitories 
closer  together,  and  probably  instituting  coeduca- 
tional living.  ( Two  coeducational  dormitories  have 
been  designed.  I  The  Grove  Project,  an  experi- 
mental residence  founded  in  January,  incorporates 
many  of  the  ideas  that  are  being  discussed.  Under 
Professor  Mark  Mancall's  chaperonage,  about 
forty  undergraduate  men  and  women  live  and 
study  under  the  same  roof.  I  saw  the  Project  in 
action  at  what  would  seem  to  be  an  inauspicious 
time,  a  Sunday  morning;  but  it  turned  out  not  to 
he  inauspicious  at  all.  A  breakfast  conversation 
grew  into  a  generational  debate  that  involved 
nearly  all  the  students.  (Mancall:  "You  have  no 
values!"  Student:  "What  about  the  people  who 
blocked  the  troop  trains,  they  have  no  values?" 
Mancall:  "Who  blocked  them?  Those  people  got 
up.  Indians  wouldn't  have  gotten  up.")  This  went 
on  for  an  hour,  and  was  not  abating  when  I  left. 

Ill 

C»iies  vfor  relevance.  Peace  Corps  volunteers, 
turners-on,  middle-management  aspirants,  peace 
marchers,  lady  organizers,  yell  leaders,  frat  boys 
-do  Stanford  students  have  anything  in  common? 

Perhaps  a  certain  kind  of  intelligence.  Here  are 
some  Stanford  voices  piled  up  in  my  memory: 

...  In  a  room  painted  many  colors  in  East  Palo 
Alto  an  undergraduate  mentioned  the  philosophers 
who  had  been  most  influential  in  his  education: 
"No  one  else  gives  you  the  feeling  in  your  limbs 
that  Nietzsche  does." 

...  At  a  cocktail  party  a  fellow,  asked  of  his 
complaints  with  the  university,  threw  up  his  hands 
and  said,  "It's  paleolithic." 

...  In  a  room  full  of  palpable  music  and  frug- 
ging  figures  painted  with  fluorescent  colors,  some- 
one explained,  "You've  got  to  understand  what 


'turned-on'  means:  it's  not  just  the  drugs,  its  th(  | 
music  and  hills." 

.  .  .  "My  father,"  a  new  radical  recalled,  "used 
to  make  $72,000  a  year.  He  lost  his  job  and  now  ht 
reads  and  thinks  and  he's  a  beautiful  person." 

.  .  .  "We  are  angry  and  disappointed." 

...  On  a  patio,  on  a  Sunday  morning  gazing  al 
the  green  foothills,  a  boy  and  girl,  seniors,  a  year- 
book sort  of  couple,  heads  bent  familiarly:  "Isn't 
Stanford  great?"  "Stanford's  great." 

These  voices  had  a  foreign  note,  disconcerting 
until  the  uncomplicated  reason  became  clear.  I  was 
hearing  them  against  the  remembered  sound  oljw| 
my  own  undergraduate  education. 

Then  and  there  (at  Amherst,  five  or  six  years 
ago ) .  you  would  have  had  a  hard  time  finding  such 
voices.  The  Amherst   student   was  anxious  tc 
dissect,  to  distinguish,  to  criticize;  reluctant  tc 
generalize,   aghast   at   sentimentality,   wary  ot 
"commitments."  The  virtues  of  this  attitude  in- 
cluded a  sense  of  perspective,  a  trust  in  the  possi-  \ 
bility  of  exactness.  Its  defects  were  a  readiness  tcs9 
take  the  style  for  the  substance,  to  become  de-c « 
tached  to  the  point  of  losing  touch.  Perhaps  the  ' 
most  popular  adult  at  Stanford  is  a  theologian,  B.  !4 
Davie  Napier.  Dean  of  the  Chapel.  In  an  atmos-a4 
phere  where  heroes  are  frowned  upon,  his  was  the 
only  name  I  heard  mentioned  spontaneously.  He 
achieves  the  feat  of  filling  Mem  Chu  (the  Memo-- ! 
rial  Church  >  on  Sunday  mornings.  Dean  Napier's.  , 
theme  is  the  contemporary  gospel  of  love.  "You 
can  hear  their  hearts  thumping  when  he  startst  * 
talking  about  closeness,"  Dean  Smith  remarked  / 
Napier  speaks  of  the  fall  of  the  "old  order,"  calls  1 
for  a  new  order  built  on  "love  and  compassion."  H(-  i 
is  fond  of  taking  his  text  from  places  such  as  the- -i 
P.eatles'  songbook.  ("We  live  out  our  days,  as  ilN 
were,  in  a  yellow  submarine"  ) ,  and  will  also  whisk  1 
an  audience  to  his  conjugal  lied:  "And  in  what 
happened  when  Anne  got  under  way.  I  wasn't  I 
saying  .  .  .  Let's  have  Anne.  ...  I  was  saying  to  a'  1 
wonderful  gal  named  Joy  ...  I  will  love  thee,  I  will  > 
comfort  thee,  I  will  keep  thee  .  .  ." 

In  the  undergraduate  climate  1  remember,  we,,i 
would  have  been  entertained  by  the  Perelman-  j 
esque  quality  of  those  remarks,  but,  unjustly,  we  <tj 
would  have  had  only  a  deaf  ear  for  their  inten-'-i 
tions.  At  Stanford  it  is  just  the  reverse.  If  Herman 
Melville  were  to  give  the  convocation  address  at 
Stanford  this  fall  he  might  tell  these  students  the  1 
homily  that  begins  with  a  description  of  the  mi- 
nuteness of  the  ear  and  the  eye  of  the  whale  and 
ends  with  the  injunction:  "Why  then  do  you  seek 
to  'enlarge'  your  mind?  Subtilize  it." 

It's  only  fair  to  add  that  he  would  have  told  m> 
class  to  go  to  sea. 

Harper's  Magazine,  August  1961 
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iw  Books  of  Poems 

I  ouis  Simpson 


Jd  Poems:  New  and  Old,  1923- 
ily  Robert  Penn  Warren.  Ran- 
lmse.  $7.95. 

Illeeted  Shorter  Poems  of  Ken- 
ijpxroth.  New  Directions,  $7.50. 
aed  Poems  of  Hugh  MacDiar- 

Jacmillan,  $7.95. 
I  llected  Poems  of  Louis  Mac- 

>  Oxford    University  Press, 

e  ed   Poems   1966,   by  Robert 
I  Doubleday,  $1.75. 
hlleeted  Poems  of  Theodore 
lie.  Doubleday,  $5.95. 
4  1957-1967,  by  James  Dickey, 
■an  University  Press,  $6.95. 
1  by  Robert  Creeley.  Scrib- 
Ii.95. 

|  Collected  Short  Poems,  1956- 
l.}y  Louis  Zukofsky.  Norton, 
:) 

luater,  by  Lou  Lipsitz.  Wes- 
■Jniversity  Press,  $1.85. 
5!  Die,  by  Anne  Sexton.  Hough- 
1  fflin,  $4. 

Snow  Dance,  by  Denise  Lever- 

1  w  Directions,  $1.60. 

u  ions:     New     and  Selected 

I  by  Katherine  Hoskins.  Athe- 
■  |5. 

Lscued  Year,  by  William  Staf- 
i  arper  &  Row,  $3.95. 
«j  ed  Poems,  by  Keith  Douglas, 
irk  Press,  $4.95. 

II  to  be  easier  to  write  poems 
lis  now.  In  the  time  of  the  New 
M  ?m  an  idea  or  anecdote  ren- 
i'm  conventional  literary  lan- 
?!  would  serve  as  a  poem.  There 
j  sense  of  form,  I  suppose  you 
d  all  it  traditional,  that  is  absent 

he  work  of  many  poets  nowa- 

/  's  Mar/aznir,  .1  „ynst  V.U,7 


days,  who  write  as  though  their  lives 
depended  on  it.  For  readers  who  want 
reasonable  ideas  expressed  in  verse, 
the  poems  of  Robert  Penn  Warren  are 
just  the  thing.  He  can  write  convinc- 
ing narrative,  as  in  "The  Day  Dr. 
Knox  Did  It,"  and  when  he  writes 
about  country  life  seen  through  the 
eyes  of  a  boy  he  sounds  accurate: 

A  thousand  times  you've  seen  that 
scene ; 

Oak  grove,  bare  ground,  little 
white  church  there. 
Bone-white  in  that  light,  and  through 
dust-pale  green 

Of  oak  leaf,  the  steeple  pokes  up 
in  the  bright  air. 

For  my  taste  there  is  too  much  imita- 
tion in  these  poems;  besides  I  am  not 
sure  that  Warren  knows  that  he  is 
imitating— in  his  "Infant  Boy  at  Mid- 
century,"  Thomas  Hardy  ;  in  his  "Bal- 
lad of  Billie  Potts,"  T.  S.  Eliot. 

Exception!  It  wasn't  easy  for  Ken- 
neth Rexroth  to  write  poems.  Rexroth 
has  been  excluded  from  the  f  ront  ranks 
of  fame,  not  by  the  Establishment— 
an  Establishment  is  a  thing  that 
wants  to  include  everybody— but  by 
his  own  temperament.  In  California's 
affluent  society  Rexroth  is  a  memento 
mori,  remembering  the  Depression. 
Like  the  American  in  Martin  Chuzzle- 
ivit  who  dared  the  British  lion  to  per- 
sonal combat,  he  challenges  the  Acad- 
emy. His  least  thoughtful  side  is 
shown  by  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Dy- 
lan Thomas:  "They  are  murdering  all 
the  young  men  .  .  ."  Too  often  he  brags 
about  his  integrity;  too  often  his 
thoughts  are  flat,  end-stopped,  void  of 
rhythm.  But  there  remain  a  number 


of  lively,  irascible  poems  and  a  few 
poems  with  real  feeling  about  nature 
and  a  handful  of  people.  The  follow- 
ing lines  show  him  at  his  best: 

I  think  of  you  in  Gas, 
The  heroine  on  the  eve  of  explosion; 
Or  angry,  white,  and  still, 
Arguing  with  me  about  Sasha's  tragic 
book. 

Here  in  the  empty  night, 

I  light  the  lamp  and  hunt  for  pad  and 

pencil. 
A  million  sleepers  turn. 
While  bombs  fall  in  their  dreams.  The 

storm  goes  away. 
Muttering  in  the  hills. 
The  veering  wind  brings  the  cold, 

organic  smell 
Of  the  flowing  ocean. 

Another  exception— Hugh  MacDiar- 
mid,  whose  real  name  is  Christopher 
Grieve.  He  is  a  Scottish  Nationalist 
and  a  Communist.  Almost  single- 
handed  MacDiarmid  invented  the 
Scottish  Renaissance,  a  poetry  of  the 
vernacular  together  with  old  Scottish 
words  and  synthetic  combinations  of 
Scots  and  English.  He  has  devoted  his 
life  to  reviving  the  culture  of  Scot- 
land, depressed  ever  since  the  Union 
with  England.  Some  people  think 
MacDiarmid  a  better  poet  than 
Burns;  certainly  he  has  a  range  of 
reference  that  has  not  been  in  Scot- 


Loitis  Simpson  iron  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  poetry  in  196 h  for  his  book  "At  the 
End  of  the  Open  Road."  He  is  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  English  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  author  of 
a  novel,  "Riverside  Drive,"  several 
books  of  verse,  and  "Introduction  to 
Poetry"  published  tliis  spring. 
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tish  poetry  since  Dunbar.  He  has 
written  fine  lyrics  and  discursive 
poems,  in  English  as  well  as  Scots. 
But  MacDiarmid  has  alienated  many 
of  his  followers  by  writing  didactic 
poems  which  he  frankly  admits  are 
propaganda.  There  is  a  great  biogra- 
phy of  this  man  waiting  to  be  written, 
which  would  involve  much  of  the  cul- 
ture of  modern  Scotland. 

This  has  been  a  year  of  collected 
poems:  the  Collected  Poems  of  Louis 
MacNeice;  yet  another  collection  by 
Robert  Graves.  These  are  standard 
authors,  they  don't  need  my  recom- 
mendation, but  I  would  like  to  praise 
the  Collected  I'm  ids  of  Thcodort 
Roethke.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  his 
development  can  be  seen  from  begin- 
ning to  end:  an  ear  for  sounds,  a  tal- 
ent like  an  animal,  expanding  and 
deepening,  in  the  great  inheritance  of 
symbolism,  ruminating  the  plants, 
birds,  beasts,  and  women  of  his 
psyche.  When  he  died  he  was  one  of 
the  f<  w  poets  capable  of  conferring 
happiness  rather  than  asking  for  it. 
We  know  that  the  good  die  young;  it 
is  hard  to  be  re<  onciled  to  their  dying 
in  middle  age. 

In  ways  -lames  Dickey  resembles 
Roethke.  In  Poems  1957-1967  time 
and  again  Dickey  creates  a  poem  that 
enlarges  our  experience.  The  mind  in 
these  poems  is  original  and  even  in- 
human. I  can  think  of  no  one  else  who 
could  have  imagined,  as  Dickey  does 
in  "The  Sheep  Child,"  what  it  might 
be  like  to  be  half-sheep  and  half-hu- 
man. Nor  can  I  think  of  any  other 
poet,  given  the  idea,  who  would  have 
had  the  inventiveness  to  bring  it  off: 

My  hoof  and  my  hand  clasped  each 

other. 
I  ate  my  uric  meal 
I  )f  milk,  and  died 
Staring  . .  . 

There  is  genius,  Elizabethan  energj 
in  the  ways  Dickey  hurls  himself  into 
strange  modes  of  being.  In  early 
poems  such  as  "Listening  to  Fox- 
hounds" and  "The  Owl  King,"  we  see 
him,  by  turning  inward,  transform- 
ing himself  into  a  bird,  or  animal,  or 
another  human  being.  Sometimes 
these  poems  fade  in  conventional  sym- 
bols, stock  words  such  as  "light."  But 
his  vision  focuses,  he  discovers  un- 
usual narrative  power- almost  alone 
among  contemporary  American  poets 
he  can  tell  a  story   and  in  works  such 
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as  "Cherrylog  Road"  and  "Kudzu" 
this  power  realizes  itself  fully. 

In  "Cherrylog  Road"  a  boy  and  girl 
are  compelled  to  meet  in  an  automo- 
bile junkyard  for  their  love-making. 
Her  excuse  to  her  parents  for  going 
there  is  that  she  collects  junk;  so  she 
approaches 

Through  the  acres  of  wrecks... 
With  a  wrench  in  her  hand. 

This  idyll  takes  place  in  an  inferno  of 
blistering  paint,  spark  plugs,  bump- 
ers. Then. 

We  left  by  separate  doors  . . . 

an  affectionate  parody  of  illicit  assig- 
nations. In  the  poem  titled  "Kudzu," 
vines  grow  over  the  fields;  snakes 
thrive  among  the  vines;  hogs  are 
driven  in  to  kill  the  snakes.  The  sur- 
face of  the  earth  is  a  heaving  mass  of 
horror.  Then  the  vines  and  snakes 
fuse  with  the  narrator's  arm, 
strengthening  it.  How  this  leap  oc- 
curs—somehow by  way  of  the  veins  in 
his  arm— I  don't  know,  for  Dickey's 
empathies  are  peculiar.  He  is  certain- 
ly not,  in  spite  of  his  jacket  copy, 
representative. 

In  later  poems  there  is  a  fabrica- 
tion of  emotions.  For  example,  "Slave 
Quarters"  is  thoroughly  unconvinc- 
ing. A  white  man  speaks  as  he  lurks 
around  the  slave  quarters  at  night ;  he 
is  sweating  with  ...  I  suppose  the 
word  is  lust;  at  the  same  time  he  is 
ridden  with  modern,  liberal  guilt.  It's 
like  a  bad  movie.  Sometimes  Dickey 
seems  to  be  writing  in  a  panic.  He 
seems  to  be  faced  with  a  choice  :  either 
to  inflate  and  lose  himself,  like 
Thomas  Wolfe,  in  volumes  of  pseudo- 
writing,  or  to  tell  the  truth.  When  he 
does  the  latter  he  is  a  magnificent 
poet . 

Robert  Creeley  is  not  gifted  like 
Dickey  w  ith  narrative  power,  actions 
to  write  about.  In  his  new  book. 
Words,  everything  is  style;  there  is  no 
subject  but  the  poem  talking  to  itself. 
Such  visible  objects  as  were  present 
in  his  early  poems  are  missing  here. 
These  are  syllables,  breathing  pauses, 
w  hispers.  As  he  says. 

It  is  all  a  rhythm, 
from  the  shutting 
door,  to  the  window 
opening, 

the  seasons,  the  sun's 
light,  the  moon, 
the  ocean,  the 
growing  of  things  . . . 


Creeley  is  trying  to  purify  the  d  ect 
of  the  tribe  by  writing  in  purel;  :o|. 
loquial  rhythms  and  phrases: 

What 

has  happened 
makes 

the  world 
live 

on  the  edge, 
looking. 

The  words  are  impeccable,  the  ici 
is  refined.  But,  as  Aristotle  said,  3i? 
is  nothing  in  the  intellect  that  wj  id 
first  in  the  senses,  and  in  Words  in 
is  little  for  the  senses  to  wor  om 
Louis  Zukofsky's  .4//  comes,  wis 
blurb  by  Creeley,  from  the  sam  w 
ishing  school : 

We  breakfast 
facing  a  mountain: 

a  yellow — wild  ! 
a  yellow  leaf — 
not  fall 

the  yellow  leaf  a  thought- 
is  yellow  bird.  .  .  . 

These  mutterings  escape  me. 

I'd  like  to  turn  up  an  astonh.jij 
new  poet,  but  most  of  the  new  pm 
are  written  by  people  who've 
writing  for  some  time.  Only  pul  l- 
ers are  always  discovering  a  ew 
poet;  readers  are  less  fortunate.™ 
rare  to  come  across  a  poem  as  go  asl 
this  in  a  first  book-Cold  Wate  h" 
Lou  Lipsitz: 

Reading  Walt  Whitman  I  find 

compares  his  soul  to  as  id 
Fantastic ! 

Who  could  know  he  would? 

And  suddenly  my  life  tips  over!  bej 
in  a  rat-infested 
apartment  with  scared  kid:  I 
jumping  on  one  end. 

My  head  can  take  it — 
like  a  cheap  flowerpot  with  hyac  M 
uncracked  after  a  four-story  dr 
from  the  window  sill. 

My  heart,  that  was  just  a  heart  j 
begins  to  lit  everywhere,  like 

newspapers 
stuffed  into  the  broken  ceilings 

I  la  rlem. 

Many  are  angry,  but  few  are  j'N 
"I  shall  say  'I,'"  said  Monthei  nil 
"for  that  is  the  way  to  be  nati  M 
Many  poets  nowadays  would  ; 
with  this.  And  free  verse  is  j 
medium.  At  the  worst,  this  make  fifl 
flat,  confessional  writing.  Anne  # 


<§n's  Live  or  Die,  which  won  the  Pul- 
l;er  Prize,  shows  the  limit  of  the 
jthod  when  it  isn't  strengthened  by 
I  eas.  Her  previous  books  were  inter- 
ting-,  but  now  mere  self-dramatiza- 
>n  has  grown  a  habit.  A  poem  titled 
lenstruation   at   Forty"   was  the 
I  raw  that  broke  this  camel's  back. 
Denise  Levertov  writes  just  as  per- 
;tently  about  herself,  but  also  she 
full  of  the  thought  that  poetry 
J  eds.  Writing  such  as  this,  in  The 
I  'Trow  Dance,  is  a  joy  to  discover: 

Arbor  vitae,  whose  grooved  bole 
reveals  so  many  broken 
intentions,  branches 
lopped  or 
wizened  off, 

in  the  grass  near  you 
your  scions  are  uprising 
fernlike,  trustful. 

Catherine    Hoskins    is    not  read 

dely,  but  if  there  is  any  justice. 

meday  she  will  be.  Not,  I  am  sure. 
|iat  it  matters  a  great  deal,  for  a  t a  1  - 
I  t  so  painstaking  is  not  hunting 
[Iter  acclaim.  Excursions :  New  and 
nlected  Poems  contains  twenty-five 
■  !W  poems,  as  well  as  selections  from 
I  ree  previous  books.  Incidentally,  it 
I  a  beautifully  made  book;  the  pub- 
Ifchers  are  to  be  congratulated.  Hos- 
I  ns  has  a  quiet  voice,  an  exquisite 
l;nse  of  forms,  delicacy  of  language. 
|  Lit  this  is  misleading.  With  some  ap- 

•ehension  I  started  reading  "Pity 

id  Power."  which  begins: 

I  With  us,  everybody  (albeit  well 
known 

For  a  bastard  and  son  of  a  bitch)  is 
'a  great  feller.' . . . 

huh,  I  said  to  myself,  now  she's  go- 
ng to  be  tough,  in  the  prevailing 
ode.  Tough  she  was,  and  a  great  deal 
I  .ore.  She  sustained  the  narrative  for 
Jiree   pages,    a    hair-raising  story 
oout  a  man  named  Louis  Guevin.  a 
idist,  and  his  daughter.  The  thing 
eveloped  into  a  ghost  story;  when  it 
ime  to  an  end  I  thought  Katherine 
[oskins  could  write  anything,  if  she 
ad  a  mind  to. 

For  a  book  of  poems  to  sell  in  Amer- 
pa  today  it  must  speak  to  our  city- 
red  anxieties.  William  Stafford's  The 
lescued  Year  isn't  going  to  start  a 
ush  on  the  bookstores.  He  is  a  habi- 
ant  of  nature,  and  his  thoughts  run 
ieep : 

'Copyright  ©  I960  by  William  Stafford. 
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At  the  Bomb  Testing  Site" 

At  noon  in  the  desert  a  panting  lizard 
waited  for  history,  its  elbows  tense, 
watching  the  curve  of  a  particular 
road 

as  if  something  might  happen. 

It  was  looking  for  something  farther 
off 

than  people  could  see,  an  important 
scene 

acted  in  stone  for  little  selves 
at  the  flute  end  of  consequences. 

There  was  just  a  continent  without 

much  on  it 
under  a  sky  that  never  cared  less. 
Ready  for  a  change,  the  elbows 

waited. 

The  hands  gripped  hard  on  the  desert. 

This  isn't  nature-writing  in  the  usual 
sense:  his  nature  is  a  mask  through 
which  thought  works.  Stafford  has 
only  one  fault:  at  times  he  falls  into 
plodding  meter.  He  is  a  true  poet;  if 
ever  this  country  is  to  have  a  sense  of 
itself,  it  will  be  through  work  like 
Stafford's. 

How  does  work  become  "classic"? 
What  makes  it  so?  Roethke  is  a  clas- 
sic; Stafford  may  become  one.  The 
Collected  Poems  of  Keith  Douglas, 
last  on  my  list,  is  a  classic  .  .  .  I'm  sure 
of  it.  Douglas  wrote  poems  about 
World  War  II  ;  many  poets  today  are 
writing  poems  against   the  war  in 


Vietnam.  What  are  the  qualities  that, 
in  Douglas,  strike  deep,  while  much  of 
what  we  write  sounds  like  a  newspa- 
per? I  think  it  was  because  Douglas 
was  there  in  fiesh  as  well  as  spirit: 

I  am  the  man,  I  suffered,  I  was 
there  .  .  . 

Having  experienced  suffering  gives  a 
poet  assurance.  He  knows  what  to 
leave  out.  He  is  not  hysterical  with 
continuous  fantasies.  Having  suf- 
fered, he  is  rid  of  guilt;  he  may  even 
be  happy.  Douglas  recorded  what  he 
saw.  and  had  pity  for  it: 

Peter  was  unfortunately  killed  by  an 
88: 

it  took  his  leg-  away,  he  died  in  the 

ambulance. 
I  saw  him  crawling  on  the  sand;  he 

said 

It's  most  unfair;  they've  shot  my  foot 
off. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  he  kept  a  sense 
of  joy,  the  reality  of  his  own  life.  He 
wrote : 

Remember  me  when  I  am  dead 
and  simplify  me  when  I'm  dead. 

As  time  passes,  real  men  and  real 
books  are  simplified.  Intelligence, 
feeling,  rhythm,  the  poet's  mystery, 
become  clear.  While  poems  that  arc 
only  words  soon  fade. 


Figures  on  Wall  Street 

by  John  Brook's 


Anyone  Can  Make  a  Million,  by  Mor- 
ton Shulman.  McGraw-Hill,  $4.95. 
Happiness  Is  a  Slock  That  Doubles 
in  a  Year,  by  Ira  U.  Cobleigh.  Ber- 
nard Geis.  $5.95. 

The  Plungers  and  the  Peacocks,  by 

Dana  L.  Thomas.  Putnam,  $6.95. 
The  Pheasant-lined  Vest  of  Charlie 
Freeman,  by  John  D.  Spooner.  Little, 
Brown.  $5.95. 

Just  as  no  one  is  duller  than  an  ob- 
sessed gambler  except  someone  with 
nothing  of  the  gambler  in  him,  so  few 
kinds  of  writing  are  ordinarily  less 


appetizing  to  people  who  don't  play 
the  stock  market  than  stock-market 
advice.  Nevertheless,  two  of  this  sea- 
son's how-to  books  on  the  market  have 
iheir  points  for  the  general  reader 
who  takes  an  interest  in  contempo- 
rary manners  and  mores. 

I  confess,  for  example,  to  being 
charmed  by  the  idea  of  getting  invest- 
ment advice  from  the  Chief  Coroner 
of  the  City  of  Toronto— the  rank  and 
station  of  Morton  Shulman,  author  of 
Anyone  Can  Make  a  Million,  who  has 
apparently  made  a  million  on  stock 
speculation  himself,  and  has  written 
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"one  of  the 
greatest  books 
of  the  century"® 


"this  extra- 
ordinary book 
must  be  read  "® 
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THE  SAVAGE 
MIND 


J.  H.  Plumb  in 

Saturday  Review 
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York  Times  Book 
Review 
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a  book  too  entertaining  to  be  saddled 
with  such  a  preposterous  title.  (Any- 
one who  can  make  a  million  will  prob- 
ably do  so,  in  the  market  or  some 
other  way;  the  rest  of  us  never  will.) 
Much  of  Dr.  Shulman's  advice  is  sur- 
prisingly conventional,  even  stuffy: 
don't  buy  on  tips,  don't  expect  to  get 
rich  on  penny  mining  stocks  (no  liv- 
ing person  has  done  so,  Dr.  Shulman 
insists),  avoid  options  (Dr.  Shulman 
ought  to  know,  since  lie  used  to  moon- 
light as  an  option  broker),  don't  sell 
short.  He  commends  convertible 
bonds,  but  then  so  do  Merrill  Lynch 
and  the  Morgan  Guarajity. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  one  could  call 
him  study  when  lie  devotes  himself  to 
explaining  ways  of  taking  advantage 
of  various  loopholes  in  the  market 
system,  just  inside  the  letter  of  the 
law.  Dr.  Shulman  explains  that  "free 
riding"  in  government  bonds— a  sys- 
tem of  taking  a  quick  profit  without 
putting  up  any  capital— creates  diffi- 
culties for  the  government  issuing  the 
bonds  and  therefore  "cannot  be  rec- 
ommended"; in  the  following  para- 
graphs, though,  he  coolly  explains 
exactly  how  to  do  it.  He  has  also  dis- 
covered that,  for  reasons  he  confesses 
he  doesn't  understand,  his  brokers 
periodically  send  him  large  checks 
that  he  is  not  entitled  to,  entirely  by 
mistake,  fie  returns  the  checks,  but 
takes  understandable  satisfaction 
from  getting  them.  "Good  luck!"  is 
the  coroner's  cheery  parting  word; 
apparently  he,  for  one,  needs  no  such 
wishes. 

Happiness  Is  a  Stock  That  Doubles 
in  a  Year,  by  Ira  U.  Cobleigh,  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  statement,  "Nothing 
herein  is  to  be  considered  under  any 
circumstance  as  an  offer  or  induce- 
ment to  buy,  sell,  or  hold  any  security 
at  any  time."  Such  disclaimers  are 
routine  on  newspaper  advertisements 
for  investment  issues,  but  I  have 
never  seen  one  in  the  front  of  a  book 
before,  -lust  as  on  the  newspaper  ads 
the  disclaimer  plainly  enough  means 
the  opposite  of  what  it  says,  so  here; 
Mr.  Cobleigh  is  offering  the  reader 
almost  irresistible  inducement  to  buy 
—  not  general  principles  of  investment 
as  in  most  stock-market  books,  but 


Mr.  Brooks,  author  of  several  novels 
and  a  recall  social  history,  "The 
Great  Leap,"  is  now  working  on  a 
hook  about  Wall  Street  in  the  1920s 
and  1930s. 


very  specific  stocks  that  are  name 
One  has  heard  a  lot  about  the  publis 
ing  business  going  Wall  Street,  bi 
doing  away  with  any  distinction  b 
tween  a  book  and  a  market  lett> 
seems  a  bit  extreme. 

A  professional  investment  ma 
Mr.  Cobleigh  has  made  a  careful  su 
vey  over  the  past  few  years  of  stocf 
he  calls  "dou biers"— that  is,  those  th 
at  least  doubled  in  market  price  ov' 
any  calendar  year.  For  1965,  the 
were  fifty-five  doublers  listed  on  tf 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  mo 
than  a  hundred— a  round  10  per  ce: 
of  the  total-listed  on  the  Americ; 
Stock  Exchange.  (The  figures  fjj 
19GG,  a  bad  market  year,  are  n 
nearly  so  appetizing.)  Mr.  Cobleij 
finds  certain  common  characteristi 
among  the  doublers— low  price,  mer 
er-mindedness,  small  capitalizatio 
youthful  management  with  substa 
tial  stockholdings  of  its  own— and  ( 
the  basis  of  his  study  he  present 
with  an  admirable  lack  of  hedging, 
list  of  "possible  doublers"  for  196 
including  several  life-insurance  cor 
panies,  some  smaller  oils,  a  food  chai 
and  some  savings-and-loan  comp 
nies. 

The  trouble  with  Mr.  Cobleigh's  li 
as  investment  advice  is  precisely  tl 
fact  that  it  appears  in  a  book  rath 
than  in  an  overnight  market  lette 
Although  prepared  last  December, 
reaches  the  public  when  the  year  19' 
is  more  than  half  over,  and  therefo 
his  tips  are  more  than  half  academ 
Moreover,  stock-touting  by  boi 
creates  some  tricky  precedents:  f 
example,  should  Happiness  be  regi 
tered  with  the  Securities  and  E 
change  Commission'.'  Or  is  it,  mayb» 
In  any  case,  it  is  possible  to  imagii 
that  if  some  of  Mr.  Cobleigh's  do 
biers  should  turn  out  to  be  "halver 
there  will  be  numerous  irate  custor 
ers  in  the  bookstores,  a  milieu 
which  the  rigors  of  investment  r| 
may  not  yet  be  fully  understood.  Or 
of  t he  possible  doublers  on  the  list  is 
drug  firm  that  puts  out  products 
relax  the  muscles  and  combat  neur 
sis;  the  author  may  need  some  of  th 
before  the  year  is  out. 

Two  other  books  of  the  season,  Ti 
Plungers  and  the  Peacocks,  by  Dai 
L.  Thomas  and  The  Pheasant-Um 
Vest  of  Charlie  Freeman,  a  first  nov 
by  John  I).  Spooner,  offer  no  tips  ai 
set  their  sights  on  the  more  traditio 
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ly  literary  target  of  showing  Wall 
treet's  place  in  American  life,  past 
ad  present.  Neither  one  quite  hits 
,  though. 

The  Plungers  and  the  Peacocks  is  a 
irvey  history  of  Wall  Street  from 
ie  beginnings  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
1792  up  to  the  present.  Mr.  Thomas 
Sieves  that  "speculation  has  been 
ie  historic  catalyst  of  the  American 
onomy,"  and  being  committed  to 
,at  position  he  tends  to  pass  over  the 
ore  conservative  and  directly  crea- 
te aspects  of  Wall  Street  history, 
e  retells  the  familiar  stories  of 
aniel  Drew's  rascalities  and  of  how 
iy  Gould  and  Jim  Fisk  gulled  the 
cally  innocent  President  Grant  on 
e  gold  question  ;  he  repeats  Pierpont 
irgan's  famous  dictum  that  charac- 
v  is  the  basis  of  credit ;  he  allows 
mself  such  diversions  from  strict 
isiness  as  a  retelling,  with  feeling, 
how  Giant,  broke  and  dying,  wrote 
s  memoirs  to  mend  his  fortunes, 
nd  he  moves  on  through  the  pool 
anipulations  of  the  'twenties  to  the 
rgely  computerized  Wall  Street  of 
e  present,  which  he  knows  at  first 
nd  as  a  journalist . 
There  is  no  other  recent  account  of 
all  Street  history  so  comprehensive 
this  except  Robert  Sobel's  The  Big 
>ard,  so  it  is  useful  as  an  introduc- 
m  to  the  subject.  Unfortunately, 
ough,  it  is  written  in  jarring  cliches 
milady,"  "denizens,"  "a  honeymoon 
burgeoning  prosperity"),  its  bor- 
wings  from  other  writers  (Freder- 
ic Lewis  Allen,  Matthew  Josephson, 
ibel,  and  so  on  >  are  almost  never 
knowledged,  and  no  sources  are 
ven  for  such  information  as  does 
em  to  be  new. 

The  Pheasant-lined  Vest  of  Charlie 
eeman  is  about  a  recent  Harvard 
aduate  making  his  debut,  circa 
60,  in  Wall  Street  as  an  on-the-job 
dnee  in  a  large  brokerage  firm, 
larlie,  who  tells  the  story,  is  a 
achy  rather  than  a  sensitive  fellow, 
d  he  does  not  realize  that  the  cal- 
isness  of  Wall  Street,  which  shocks 
pi,  has  a  counterpart  in  his  own  cal- 
isness  in  his  personal  relations, 
•ound  that  irony  a  more  interesting 
vel  than  the  one  at  hand  could  have 
n  written.  But  where  Mr.  Spooner 
Is  flat  on  his  face  is  in  a  pitfall  al- 
dy  full  of  the  bones  of  American 
elists  who  have  stumbled  before 
n-that  is,  in  trying  to  digest  the 
■nplex  material  of  financial  life  into 
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NIGHT  FALLS 
ON  THE  CITY 

A  NOVEL  OF  WARTIME  VIENNA 

By  SARAH  GAINHAM 


"An  epic  about  war  and  no 
peace;  about  tragedy  and  no 
triumph.  Yet  it  is  a  glorious 
book,  not  a  sad  one." 

— Annil  Fri  m  an  I  I  K 

"Here  at  last  in  these  days  of 
thin  stories  and  sterile  charac- 
ters is  a  full-blooded  novel  of 
solidity  and  credibility." 

—Vera  Caspary 

"A  long  and  impressive  novel... 
superbly  evoking  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  European  city." 

—The  Times 
Literary  Supplement 

"Impossible  to  put  down.  The 
scope  is  enormous,  a  tragedie 
humaine,  a  magnificent  and  ter- 
rible story.  .  .  .  Sarah  Gainham 


has  written  something  extreme- 
ly rare:  an  adult  book." 

—Cilas^ow  Herald 

"NIGHT  FALLS  ON  THE 
CITY  is  the  most  successful  at- 
tempt I  have  seen  to  encompass 
the  last  European  war  in  imag- 
inative terms.  .  .  .  This  is  the 
finest  of  all  the  novels  that  have 
come  my  way  in  the  past  three 
ye;>rs  of  reviewing.  There  is  not 
a  false  note  in  it."— Iain  Hamil- 
ton. London  Daily  Telegraph 

"A  brilliant,  memorable  novel. 
.  .  .  The  characterizations  are 
very  well  done,  the  suspense  and 
depiction  of  the  agony  of  war 
superb.  Certain  best  seller  ma- 
terial."      -Publishers  Weekly 


A  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB  SELECTION 

3rd  Large  Printing  •  $6.95  from  your  bookseller 
Q  HOLT,  RiNEHART  AND  WINSTON,  INC. 
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fiction.  Indeed,  he  does  not  try  to  di- 
gest it  at  all ;  Charlie  keeps  interrupt- 
ing his  narrative  to  go  into  unabashed 
explanations.  "By  and  large,  the  Mu- 
tual Fund  is  a  good  investment  for  the 
average  person,"  I  suddenly  read,  be- 
mused, just  as  the  author  was  work- 
ing up  his  big  final  scene  in  which 
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Charlie  spatters  the  walls  of  the  room- 
ing house  where  he  lives  with  the 
entire;  contents  of  the  communal  re- 
frigerator, in  order  to  express  criti- 
cism of  Wall  Street.  But  Charlie  is 
right  about  the  Mutual  Fund,  and, 
beiiiK  intelligent  and  callous,  he'll 
probably  go  far  in  the  Street. 


Germany  in  Fact  and  Fiction 

by  Joachim  Remak 


The  Third  Book  About  Achim,  by 

Uwe  Johnson.  A  Helen  and  Kurt 
Wolff  Book.  Harcourt,  Brace  & 
World,  S.-..75. 

A  Cuest  of  the  State,  by  John  Van 
Altena,  Jr.  Regnery,  $5.95. 
Journey  Through  a  Haunted  Land, 
The  New  Germany,  by  Amos  Elon. 
Translated  by  Michael  Roloff.  Holt, 
Rinehart  and  Winston.  $6.50. 
Brothers  in  Arms,  by  Hans  Hellmut 
First.    Translated    by    J.  Maxwell 
Brownjohn.  Harper  &  Row.  $5.95. 
The  German  Economy,  1870  (o  the 
Present,   by   Gustav   Stolper,  Karl 
Hauser,  and  Knul  Borchardt.  Trans- 
lated   by    Toni    Stolper.  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  World,  $9.50. 

Uut  Johnson  is  a  thirty-three-year- 
old  writer,  born  and  educated  in  East 
Germany,  who  quietly  moved  to  West 
Berlin  in  1950,  just  before  his  first 
novel.  Speculation*  About  Jakob,  ap- 
peared and  won  him  both  the  German 
Fontane-Preis  and  the  International 
Publishers  Prize.  His  second  novel, 
The  Third  Book  About  Achim,  is  now 
available  in  English.  Like  Specula- 
tions, it  is  an  easy  book  to  dislike  at 
first. 

It  begins  in  mid-sentence.  It  is  full 
of  ambiguities  and  apparently  need- 
less mystifications.  "A  shadow  mov- 
ing in  the  foreground  might  or  might 
not  be  hers."  "So  much  about  Prague. 
There  was  quite  a  bit  here  that,  be- 
longed, or  did  not  belong,  in  a  descrip- 
tion of  Achim's  life."  A  certain 
broathlessness  of  style,  which  is  just 
right  when  a  bicycle  race  or  crowds 
rushing  about,  in  a  railway  station 
are  being  described,  becomes  more 


problematical  in  other  contexts.  Too 
many  literary  ancestors  seem  to  be 
looking  over  Johnson's  shoulders: 
Joyce,  Musil,  Doblin.  The  plot  needs 
to  be  decoded  and  when  it  is,  not 
much  seems  at  first  glance  to  be 
taking  place.  Farsch,  a  successful 
West  German  journalist  in  his  mid- 
thirties,  is  invited  by  a  girl  with 
whom  he  has  or  has  not  had  an  af- 
fair to  come  to  East  Germany.  There, 
the  girl,  an  actress  named  Karen, 
introduces  him  to  her  friend  Achim. 
Achim,  at  thirty,  is  an  Fast  German 
celebrity:  bicycle  champion,  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  folk  hero.  In  a 
series  of  talks,  Farsch  traces  Achim's 
life,  from  Hitler  Youth  days,  to 
the  death  of  mother  and  sister  in 
an  air  raid,  to  Achim's  taking  up  the 
mason's  trade  after  the  war  and 
teaching  himself,  on  the  side,  to  ride 
a  bicycle  given  him  by  a  Russian 
soldier,  to  his  current  fame.  After  the 
discovery  that  Achim  may  have  taken 
part  in  the  anticommunist  rising  of 
1953,  biographer  and  subject  have  an 
angry  political  argument.  In  it, 
Achim,  never  exceedingly  fond  of 
Bonn— "West  Germany  is  not  just, 
East  Germany  is  not  just,  but  per- 
haps we'll  gel  there  sooner"— as- 
sails the  West  German  state,  while 
Farsch  defends  it,  and  adds  a  bitter 
indictment  of  the  Fast  German  re- 
gime as  well.  Afterwards,  Karsch  re- 
turns home  without,  apparently,  hav- 
ing written  Achim's  biography. 

It  does  not  matter.  Johnson  has. 
And  in  the  course  of  the  novel,  all  the 
annoying  traits  suddenly  vanish  or 
become  unimportant.  For  this  is  a 
great  book;   literary  award  judges 


can  be  right.  Not  that  disjoint 
prose  will  necessarily  convey  the  t 
sence  of  disjointed  times.  The  reci 
is  not  that  simple.  One  also  needs 
be  a  writer  of  genius,  and  th 
Johnson  is.  His  eyes  are  clear,  h 
descriptions  uncannily  vivid  ai 
right,  and  where  they  are  shocknj 
they  are  so  for  a  reason. 

Within  the  compass  of  this  bri 
novel,  Johnson  is  presenting  a  Gej| 
man  history  of  the  past  thirty  yea, 
that  is  as  revealing  in  its  glimpses 
it  is  in  its  larger  outlines.  Wh, 
makes  the  story  all  the  more  credib 
—and  at  times  emotionally  exhaui 
ing— is  that  Johnson's  perception 
sharpened   by  sympathy.   Even  h' 
minor   characters   are   drawn  wit 
love.  But  it  is  with  the  major  cha 
acters  that  we  become  most  inescaj 
ably  involved.   Karen   in  particutF 
will    engage   our   affection.   In  tl 
hook's  opening  pages,  she  is  not  moi 
than  a  cipher;  before  it  is  over, 
have  known  her  for  half  of  our  live: 
a  woman  of  spirit  indeed.  There 
Karen  visiting  the  family  of  a  farmc1 
who  has  killed  himself  after  bein 
unable  to  resist  collectivization,  an 
refusing  afterwards,  at  the  cost  cV 
her  job,  to  sign  some  routine  props' 
ganda   manifesto.   There   is  Karer 
still  shocked,  after  many  a  year  i 
Ulbricht's  state,  at  its  election  proc 
dures.  ("Well  now,  these  are  the  ba1' 
lots,  right,"  says  the  kindly  man' a 
the  polling  station  to  her.  "Now  that' 
what  you  must  put  in  the  box.  Tha 
is  if  you're  for  the  candidates  wh 
are  for  peace.  In  that  case,  you  won':' 
have  to  make  any  changes  either.  0 
course— and  that  happens  you  know- 
if  you  should  be  in  favor  of  Wes' 
German  imperialism  and  the  destruc 
tion  of  our  fatherland  you  may  wan' 
to  go  into  the  booth  maybe.  There  yov 
are  !"  I 

Yet  Karen  would  like  to  find  thing: 
to  affirm.  "She  was  tired  of  a  decencjii 
that  can  do  no  more  and  say  no  mor< 
than  No."  It  is  perhaps  the  book's 
key  sentence;  properly  so;  it  is 
fairly  crucial  problem  in  any  unfree 
society.  Each  of  the  protagonists  will 
cope  with  it  in  his  own  way. 


Mr.  Remak  teach  en  his  fori/  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Santa 
Barbara.  Among  other  things,  he  has 
written  "The  Gentle  Critic,"  a  study 
of  the  great  nineteenth-century  Ger- 
man novelist  Th  coil  or  Fonlane. 
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J  hat  Johnson  has  done,  then,  has 
I  perhaps  the  hardest  thing  a 
i  er  can  do.  He  has  written  a  novel 
I  about  grotesques  or  thieves  or 

i  licts— a  relatively  easy  thing  to  do 
ft;  about  people  who  matter,  since 
I  tell  us  some  essential  truths 
lit  our  time  and  place  and  condi- 

I  He  has  written  a  contemporary 

II  on  a  major  theme— a  particular- 
lerilous  endeavor,  since  there  are 
J  ally  millions  of  experts  who  stand 
|y  to  prove  such  an  author  wrong; 
late  tedium  is  a  safer  topic.  And 
las  succeeded. 

Iin  Van  Altena,  in  .4  Guest  of  the 
\( ,  looks  at  an  aspect  of  the  East 
Inan  state  spared  Achim  and 
len:  its  prisons.  Mr.  Van  Altena, 
limerican  graduate  student  at  the 
\i  University  of  Berlin,  in  1964 
I  caught  trying  to  help  some  people 
jpe  from  East  to  West  Berlin,  a 
I  and  humane  thing  to  do,  and  an 
I  al  one.  Sentenced  to  eight  years 
jrison,  he  was  released  after  less 

ii  two.  He  finds  his  original  sen- 
|e  excessive,  and  the  long  series  of 
Irrogations  to  which  he  was 
j>sed  unwarranted.  Considering, 
lever,  that  according  to  his  own 
jimony  he  habitually  carried  a  gun 
Ise  serial  numbers  had  been  re- 
led  or  that  he  quickly  agreed  not 
let  the  American  Embassy  know 
jit  his  arrest-little  things  like 
i— the  East  German  attitude  to- 
ld him  may  not  be  that  difficult  to 
iprehend. 

|rhat  saves  the  book  is  that  for  the 
jt  part  it  is  free  of  self-pity.  The 
jior  views  his  prison  life  as  confin- 
I  but  bearable,  and  writes  of  his 
trs  as  well  as  his  fellow  prisoners 
as  ideological  types  but  as  indi- 
lals,   some   mean,    some  decent, 
e    neither.    Still    and    all,  one 
>ects  that  his  experiences  (and  it 
urely  not  his  fault  that  prison 
"ature  has  become  such  a  staple  in 
time)  will  be  of  greater  interest 
imself  than  to  his  readers. 

nos  Elon's  Journey  Through  a 
nited  Land  is  a  much  more  ambi- 
s  book.  ( It  also,  by  the  way,  is  un- 
monly  handsome  typographically; 

designer  is  Ernst  Reichl.)  Mr. 
n,  an  Israeli  journalist,  traveled 
nigh  both  Germanies,  saw  much, 

liked  little.  The  main  reason  is 
p  for  Mr.  Elon,  the  postwar  period 
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is  still  on;  the  recenl  past  is  forever 
on  his  mind.  So  is  the  more  remote 
past,  or  al  any  rate  his  version  of  it. 
In  it,  Bismarck  becomes  Hitler's  po- 
litical forebear,  and  the  public  reac- 
tion to  the  difficulties  between  the 
Bonn  government  and  the  news  mag- 
azine Der  Spiegel  in  1962  "the  first 
nationwide  protest  movement  for 
freedom  of  speech  in  Germany."  No 
18  18;  no  Bismarck  who  rejected  pre- 
ventive war  because,  as  lie  put  it,  he 
could  not  look  into  God's  cards. 


Under  Mr.  Elon's  rules,  the  Ger- 
mans cannot  possibly  come  out  ahead. 
If  former  Nazis  are  holding  high 
positions  in  government  or  business, 
that  is  bad;  if  Krupp  hires  as  his 
general  manager  a  man  who  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  help  to  the 
persecuted  in  Nazi-occupied  Poland, 
the  implication  is  left  that  he  was 
chosen  for  public-relations  purposes. 

All  this  may  be  understandable. 
But  it  is  a  pity,  for  Mr.  Elon  is  a 
tine  and  honest  reporter,  who  himself 
cites  some  statistics  which  show  that 
to  search  for  the  'thirties  in  the  'six- 
ties may,  for  all  the  glow  of  moral 
superiority  which  it  can  give  the 
reader,  distract  from  an  understand- 
ing of  the  count  ry  today  : 

Tlie  National  Socialist  arrived  in 
19:53.  Every  West  German  thirty-five 
years  or  younper  approximately  48 
pei-  cent  of  the  population  was  born 
after  Hitler's  assumption  of  power. 
Adding  those  who  were  fifteen  years 
old  in  1933,  you  discover  that  approx- 
imately 64  i>et  cent  of  the  population 
of  the  Federal  Republic  is  neither  re- 
sponsible for  Hitler's  victories  nor,  in 
most  cases,  for  his  crimes. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 

And  when  Mr.  Elon  stops  indicting 
and  starts  reporting  (particularly  in 
his  descriptions  of  the  East  Germans, 
who,  he  feels  have  been  punished 
enough  i,  he  is  very  good  indeed. 
Thus,  for  all  its  special  slant,  this  is 
a  worthwhile  book;  there  is  no  need 
to  agree  with  an  author  in  order  to 
appreciate  either  his  facts  or  his  im- 
pressions. 

H  ans  Hellmut  Kirst  is  a  novelist 
who  writes  light  fiction  with  a  serious 
purpose.  He  lias  been  phenomenally 
successful  in  Germany,  above  all  with 
his  saga  of  the  German  enlisted  man 
in  World  War  II,  the  Gunner  Asch 
series.  His  most  recently  translated 
novel.  Brothers  in  Arms,  is  not  vin- 
tage Kirst,  but  even  ordinary  Kirst 
is  extraordinarily  entertaining.  The 
plot  revolves  around  a  group  of  war- 
time comrades,  all  doing  very  well  in 
today's  Federal  German  Republic, 
whose  past  — in  the  form  of  an  incident 
dating  back  to  the  war's  closing  days 
—  is  threatening  to  catch  up  with 
them. 

To  reveal  much  more  would  violate 
the  basic  tenets  of  reviewing  detec- 
tive fiction.  What  may  safely  be  said, 
however,  is  that  Mr.  Kirst  is  worried 
about  some  of  the  same  things  Mr. 
Elon  is.  One  of  his  principal  char- 
acters, for  instance,  is  a  man  who  has 
changed  rather  too  easily  "from  war 
hero  to  antimilitarist  democrat  and 
devoted  friend  of  the  liberators  .  .  . 
to  ally  slowly  reapproaching  the  sta- 
tus of  war  hero."  But  what  Mr.  Kirst 
supplies  are  the  missing  ingredients 
without  which  criticism  is  likely  to 
remain  ineffectual:  love  (his  sympa- 
thetic characters  tend  to  be  much 
more  credible  than  his  villainous 
ones  )  and  humor. 

The  emphasis  is  on  foibles  rather 
than  vices.  Besides,  the  sensible  and 
responsible  reassuringly  ou  -number 
those  who  are  not.  The  war  hero  may 
be  beyond  repair;  his  son's  attitudes 
resemble  nothing  so  much  as  those  of 
his  American  college  generation, 
though  his  reasons  ''or  rebelling  are 
Letter. 

In  all  this,  more  is  inw,!ved  than  the 
conventions  of  the  literary  market- 
place. In  the  Federal  Republic  too, 
after  all,  as  in  First's  pages,  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  would  be  as  much 
at  home  in  San  Francisco  as  in 
Frankfurt  is  substantially  larger 
than  that  of  undercover  SS  men.  The 


resident  nove'ist  has  certain  j 
tages  over  the  visiting  journal 


I 


The  first  version  of  Gustav  St< 
The  German  Economy,  1X70 
Present  appeared  in  1940,  wh 
author,  a  German  economist  an 
eral  politician,  was  a  refugee  u 
York.  The  present  edition  hat 
brought  up  to  date  by  Pro 
Hauser  of  Frankfurt  University 
writes  about  the  economic  de 
ments  of  the  wartime  period  a 
immediate  aftermath,  and  by  P 
sor  Borchardt  of  the  Economic 
tute  of  Mannheim,  who  deals 
Germany  East  and  West  since 

The  book's  principal  defect  i: 
it  tries  to  do  too  much  in  toe 
pages;  at  times,  it  is  no  more  t 
catalogue  of  names.   On  the 
hand,  where  it  does  go  into  suff 
detail,  it  does  so  with  intelligencj  Jf, 
lucidity. 

The  book's  concluding  chapt€ 
the  East  German  economy,  unf  I 
nately  is  its  weakest ;  the  line  bet 
interpretation  and  opinion  is  cr 
too  often  here.  But  the  rest  of  i| 
provide  as  good  an  introductii 
German  economic  history  as  any. 

A.  word  about  the  translation, 
ascending  order.  The  Kirst  ve; 
here  offered  is  a  scandal.  It  is  n 
much  a  translation  as  it  is  a  dism 
ing  operation.  Although  there  i 
indication  of  it  on  either  cove 
title  page,  a  book  of  some  GOO  p 
has  been  reduced  to  some  300.  It, 
tribute  to  Mr.  Kirst's  art  that 
book  still  breathes  some  life. 

The  Elon  translation  is  all  ri 
though  it  contains  a  small  festivi 
errors  which  may  not  amuse  e' 
reader.  Names  are  mangled,  qu 
tions  altered  (no;  ex-Chancellor 
hard  did  not  call  his  intellec 
critics  "mangy  dogs"),  and  Dr.  H 
tin  Luther  emerges  as  the  autho 
t  he  "ti  fty-nine  theses." 

The    Stolper    translation,  by 
widow,  Toni  Stolper,  is  fine— con 
tenl,  reliable,  and  readable.  The  Jc 
son    translation     (no  translator 
listed  )  contains  some  occasional  si 
but  for  the  most  part  it  is  inspij 
It  must  have  been  an  immensely  I 
ficult  book  to  translate,  and  the  gr 
and  accuracy  with  which  the  m( 
the  manner,  and  the  essence  of 
original    have    been    caught  is 
achievement  of  a  very  high  order. 
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»rforming  Arts:  The  State  of  Jazz 

Eric  Larrabee 


IE  GOLDEN  AUTUMN  OF 
lATHA"  HINES 


i  is  a  perennial.  He  came  up  in  a  hard  school  and  learned 
\y  that  durability  consists  in  adaptation,  that  the  secret  of 
tinuity  is  continual  change." 


Jay  of  this  year,  for  the  first  time 
anyone  can  remember,  a  jazz  mu- 
n  was  offered  a  contract  guaran- 
ig  him  an  income  for  the  rest  of 
ife.  He  will  receive  from  ten  to 
ity  thousand  dollars  a  year  dic- 
ing on  whether  he  works  five  or 
nonths )  against  a  percentage  of 
)rofits  of  The  Cannery,  a  new  din- 
md  shopping  center  near  Fisher- 
's Wharf  in  San  Francisco,  where 
•ill  have  a  choice  of  three  restau- 
s  in  which  to  perform.  The  name 
leir  owner,  and  long  may  he  pros- 
is  Leonard  V.  Martin.  The  name 
le  musician  is  Earl  Hines. 
is  the  fate  of  "Fatha"  Hines,  as 
tney  Balliett  recounted  in  a  New 
<■<■)■  profile,  that  little  girls  come 
0  him  at  Birdland  and  say,  "Are 
Earl  Hines'  son?  My  mother  used 
sten  to  your  dad  at  the  Grand 
ace  in  1930."  It  is  the  price  of 
ng  survived.  As  Hines  puts  it, 
■  young  don't  believe  I'm  me  and 
>ld  are  too  tired  to  come  and  see." 
is  a  perennial,  and  hardy.  He 
p  in  a  hard  school  and  learned 
r  that  durability  consists  in  adap- 
M,  that  the  secret  of  continuity 
mtinual  change.  Thus  he  has  been 
ocr's  Magazine,  August  1967 


predictably  unpredictable,  always  dif- 
ferent, always  himself.  His  achieve- 
ment of  a  lifetime  income  is  symbolic, 
but  a  lifetime  is  just  what  he  has  de- 
voted to  becoming  a  symbol  for  jazz 
music. 

It  can  truthfully  be  said  of  him  that 
he  played  a  leading  role  in  each  of 
the  music's  major  stages  of  develop- 
ment. Hines  was  there  not  long  after 
the  beginning,  in  the  Classic  Age.  He 
virtually  invented  jazz  piano  as  an  en- 
semble instrument,  as  the  member  of 
a  musical  team  (rather  than  attempt- 
ing to  make  it  an  entire  orchestra  in 
itself),  by  freeing  the  left  hand  for 
greater  rhythmic  complexity,  freeing 
the  right  for  more  melodic  improvisa- 
tion. His  1928  recordings,  both  as 
soloist  and  with  Louis  Armstrong,  an- 
nounced the  emergence  of  a  style  to 
which  every  jazz  pianist  since  is  in 
obvious  debt. 

In  the  Swing  Era,  the  time  of  prom- 
inence for  Big  Bands,  Hines  created 
and  conducted  for  over  a  decade  one 
of  the  most  famous  and  warmly  re- 
membered of  them  all.  This  was  at 
the  Grand  Terrace,  a  Chicago  night- 
club appropriately  controlled  by  gang- 
sters. Hines'  nightly  broadcasts  from 


the  Grand  Terrace  were  among  the 
first  regular  jazz  radio  programs,  and 
it  was  a  radio  announcer  (Hines  had 
been  giving  him  fatherly  lectures 
about  drinking  too  much)  who  in- 
vented his  nickname;  thereafter  calls 
of  "Father  Hines!  Father  Hines!" 
accompanied  his  theme  song,  "Deep 
Forest,"  and  gave  him  the  national 
reputation  as  a  jazz  patriarch  (he  was 
in  his  twenties)  which  he  never  lost. 

At  the  turn  of  the  1940s,  with  revo- 
lution near,  the  Hines  band  became 
what  John  S.  Wilson  of  the  New  York 
Times  has  called  an  "incubator"  of 
Bebop.  In  it  were  Dizzy  Gillespie. 
Charlie  Parker,  Sarah  Vaughan,  Billy 
Eckstine;  and  it  apparently  occupied 
"a  unique  transitional  place  in  jazz 
history,"  according  to  Wilson,  "al- 
most documenting  within  itself  the 
shift  from  swing  to  bop."  The  word 
"apparently"  has  to  be  used  because 
the  band's  entire  existence  coincided 
with  the  musicians'  union  wartime 
ban  on  recordings,  so  that  no  evidence 
of  how  it  actually  sounded  has  sur- 
vived. 


Formerly  a  "Harper's"  editor  and  au- 
thor of  "Jazz  Notes,"  Eric  Larrabee  is 
making  his  second  guest  appearance 
i)i  this  column.  He  lias  recently  been 
appointed  Provost  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Letters  at  tlie  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  at  Buffalo. 


COMING  . .  . 

in  the  September  Harper's 


William  Styron 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF 
NAT  TURNER 


A  book-length  section,  complete  in  itself,  from  one  of  our  genera- 
tion's mosi  awaited  and  important  novels,  by  the  author  ol  Lie 
Down  in  Dm  knew  .  .  . 

The  Confessions  o\  Nat  '/'inner  is  a  masterpiece  ol  storytelling, 
revealing  in  unforgettable  human  terms  the  agonizing  essence  of 
Negro  slavery.  Through  the  mind  ol  a  slave,  William  Styron  has 
dramatized  the  intermingled  miseries,  frustrations— and  hopes— 
which  caused  a  remarkable  blac  k  man  to  rise-  up  out  of  the  early 
mists  ol  out  history  and  strike  down  those  who  had  held  his  people 
in  bondage. 

*? 

Along  with  The  Confessions  oj  Nat  Tinner,  the  September  issue 
will  also  include  articles,  poetry,  cartoons,  and  all  regular  feat ures. 
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Thereafter  Hine.s  suffered  the  c 
sequences  of  his  eclecticism ;  at  a  til 
when  jazzmen  broke  into  two  warr 
camps,  he  refused  to  take  sides. '  i 
restless  for  the  traditionalists, 
"commercial"  for  the  moderns, 
slipped  out  of  the  prevailing  ca 
gories  into  a  slow  decline  toward 
scurity.  Unable  to  hold  his  own  hi  , 
together,  for  a  time  he  joined  \\ 
Armstrong  All-Stars  (with  Jack  T 
garden   and   Cozv   Cole)    and  tl 
moved  to  the  West  Coast,  where 
was  at  least  possible  to  find  an  au 
ence  for  resuscitated  Dixieland.  T! 
was  the  low  period  in  Hines'  can; 
which  Leonard  Martin  of  The  c{ 
nery  has  recalled  in  offering  him 
"home  base."  As  Martin  has  sa' 
"Several  years  ago  he  was  a  kind 
forgotten  man.  There  was  a  time 
played  in  a  little  bar  in  Oakland.  1 
don't    want    him    to    be  forgott 
again." 


The  comeback  of  "Fatha"  Hines 
therefore  remarkable  in  that  he  ^ 
changed  no  more  than  he  was  ev 
changeable.  What  has  changed  is  t 
climate  of  receptivity  among  his  1| 
teners,  who  are  now  less  style-bouj 
than  they  used  to  be  and  sufficient 
sophisticated  to  hear  in  Hines  t 
flair  for  innovation  and  surprij 
which  he  all  along  possessed.  Whe 
his  predilection  for  vaudeville  gii 
mickry  was  once  embarrassing,  it 
now  almost  endearing  —  or  at  le? 
permissible,  as  a  form  of  prematu 
Cam]),  on  a  par  with  the  horseplay 
the  jug  bands,  or  the  barnyard  bu 
foonery  of  "Livery  Stable  Blues."  H 
mannerisms  no  longer  distract  fro 
the  central  message,  which 
strength:  pure,  unadulterated  an 
mal  command  of  the  piano  and  i 
repertoire.  "I've  tried  it  all,"  he  oni 
told  Dan  Morgenstern  of  Doinibea 
"I've  had  the  experience,  and  wha 
ever  the  public  wants.  I  can  do." 

Hines'  venture  into  oblivion  Wif 
never  quite  complete— there  were  p< 
riodic  recordings  (like  the  1!)(>0  side 
reissued  by  Verve),  periodic  venture 
Last  and  abroad— but  his  return  fror 
it  was  definite  and  datable:  Mare 
1964,  when  the  "New  Karl  Hine 
Trio"  played  a  series  of  concerts  a 
the  Little  Theater  in  New  York  an 
stretched  the  critics'  capacity  0 
praise.  John  Wilson:  ".  .  .  elegant  as 
surance  ..."  Martin  Williams:  ".. 
dazzling  rhythmic  mazes  ..."  Whit 


■  Balliett:  "...  a  triumph  ..." 
bnishingly  enough,  Hines  had 
i'er  before  performed  this  way  as 
tured  pianist  and  had  asked  Mor- 
istern  (who  produced  the  series), 
re  you  sure  you  just  want  me  to 
y  the  piano  .  .  .  ?  Do  you  think  the 
>ple  want  to  hear  just  me?"  foome- 
ng  of  what  they  heard,  inciden- 
y,  can  be  found  on  'FatJia,'  which 
3  recorded  by  the  same  trio  later 
the  year,  and  on  Spontaneous  Ex- 
rations,  which  Hines  recorded  solo 
•ing  that  same  remarkable  March. ) 
U  any  event,  the  Little  Theater 
certs  turned  the  tide,  and  the  sub- 
uent  years  have  witnessed  steady 
nes  activity.  In  1965  Balliett's  pro- 
appeared,  together  with  the  Up  to 
te  with  Earl  Hint  s  record  for  RCA 
■tor  which  resulted  from  the  re- 
ding session  Balliett  described.  In 
rch  the  Hines  Trio  played  at  the 
lage  Vanguard,  and  there  re- 
ded the  Grand  Reunion  sessions 
h  Coleman  Hawkins  and  Roy  Eld- 
ge,  which  have  been  issued  in  two 
.imes  by  Limelight.  In  January 
16,  Hines  recorded  Once  Upon  a 
ne  for  Impulse  with  a  large  group 
de  up  of  present  and  former  mera- 
■s  of  the  Duke  Ellington  orchestra, 
s  an  unexpected  added  starter  in 
i  Wee  Russell.  All  in  all,  it  was  a 
fkout  which  would  have  exhausted 
inventiveness  of  a  lesser  man,  but 
eems  to  have  left  Hines  fresh  and 
1  of  fire,  for  that  summer  he  took 
>and  on  a  six-weeks  tour  of  the 
'iet  Union. 

lines'  Russian  trip  has  been  excep- 
lally  well  reported  because  it  hap- 
ied  that  one  of  his  musicians,  the 
mbonist  and  bass  trumpeter,  was 

0  a  writer— Michael  Zwerin,  who 

1  the  further  advantage  of  speak- 
Russian  and  has  recorded  his 

id  impressions  of  people  and  places 
Downbeat  and  The  Village  Voice  in 
w  York.  Zwerin  found  that  the 
•:;sian  audiences'  enthusiasm  for 
z  was  well  beyond  that  of  the  State 
oartment.  Arrangements  were 
■rly  handled,  baggage  containing 
truments  was  lost,  messages  and 
il  were  "forgotten,"  and  in  general 
musicians  were  treated  like  sec- 
1-class  citizens.  "I  somehow  don't 
nk  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
jld  have  been  that  forgotten," 
erin  has  remarked. 
Jut  nothing  could  prevent  Hines 
,m  getting  through  to  his  listeners. 


PERFORMING  ARTS 

He  played  thirty-five  concerts  in 
eleven  cities,  to  a  total  of  92,040  peo- 
ple, and  every  concert  was  sold  out. 
"The  size  of  the  audience  was  limited 
only  by  the  size  of  the  halls,"  Zwerin 
wrote;  "the  total  easily  could  have 
been  doubled."  People  cheered  them 
and  threw  flowers,  night  after  night. 
"They  came  right  down  the  aisles  to 
us  at  Kiev,"  Hines  later  told  Ralph 
Gleason.  "We  had  a  little  jam  session 
there  and  they  wouldn't  let  us  go  home 
to  the  hotel."  The  tour  was  in  fact  so 
successful  that  the  Soviet  government 
nervously  canceled  the  appearances  in 
major  cities  like  Leningrad  and  Mos- 
cow, lest  there  be  too  warm  a  recep- 
tion for  Americans  at  a  time  when 
policy  was  officially  cold.  Even  so, 
those  who  really  cared  came.  "The 
I  Russian  |  musicians  followed  us 
wherever  we  went,"  Hines  said. 
"Some  of  them  just  came  along  with 
us  and  showed  up  night  after  night." 
Musicians  from  Moscow  came  as  far 
away  as  Baku  to  hear  them. 

It  was,  as  it  has  been  so  often,  suc- 
cess abroad  which  makes  the  most  fit- 
ting climax  to  an  American  career. 
Hines  was  overseas  again  this  year, 
playing  with  the  Alex  Welsh  band  in 
England  and  then  returned  to  tour- 
ing over  here  (Toronto,  New  York. 
Boston,  Washington,  the  Monterey 
and  Newport  Jazz  Festivals),  as  his 
contract  with  the  Cannery  will  always 
permit  him  to  do  when  he  wishes.  The 
occasions  are  still  rare  enough  to  he 
noted  when  a  jazz  musician  enters  his 
sixties  (Hines  is  sixty-one)  in  such 
reasonable  and  productive  economic 
circumstances,  so  perhaps  it  may  in- 
deed be  true  that  the  winds  of  adver- 
sity against  a  man  in  full  possession 
of  his  powers,  but  long-lived  beyond 
his  vogue,  may  at  last  be  changing  di- 
rection. 

Of  Hines'  powers  there  need  be  no 
doubt.  He  is  a  marvel.  His  fingers 
punch  the  notes  like  nail  strokes,  then 
leap  about  in  baroque  arpeggios,  tril- 
ling octaves,  long,  swooping  glis- 
sandi.  In  a  Hines  solo  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  lot  going  on  inside,  an  inter- 
weaving of  polyphonic  voices  that  in- 
evitably, inconceivably,  come  out  at 
the  right  places  on  time.  And  always 
there  is  the  rhythm,  varied  and  joy- 
ous, now  steady,  now  wildly  shifted, 
never  less  than  driving,  never  at  a 
loss  for  control.  Like  Casals  and  Glenn 
Gould,  Hines  makes  noises  as  he  plays, 


audible  on  many  of  his  records— little 
thinly  muffled  shouts  of  triumph. 

It  is  one  of  his  signal  characteris- 
tics that  he  seems  literally  unable  to 
distinguish  between  the  worth  of 
what  he  does  as  music  and  as  enter- 
tainment. He  comes  of  the  generation, 
like  Armstrong,  which  was  trained  to 
regard  the  two  as  the  same.  Like 
Louis,  he  wants  to  please  "the  peo- 
ple" of  every  possible  kind,  and 
(again  like  Louis  i  he  will  go  to  con- 
siderable extremes  of  showmanship  in 
that  effort.  He  will  put  together  a 
band  with  an  all-girl  string  section 
and  couple  it  with  "entertainers"  of 
dubious  and  startling  variety.  When 
he  tried  to  run  his  ow  n  nightclub  in 
Oakland,  as  he  toid  Whitney  Balliett, 
"it  had  an  international  tinge.  I  had 
Irish  and  Chinese  dancers  and  Italian 
and  Japanese  vocalists.  I  had  Negro 
and  Chinese  and  white  waiters.  I  had 
Jewish  musicians.  I  had  Mexican  and 
Chinese  comedians." 

Yet  somehow  the  music  is  never 
contaminated.  Where  Hines  differs 
from  Armstrong  is  in  the  effect  of  his 
grandstanding  on  what  he  plays;  un- 
like Louis,  he  has  never  frozen  his 
style  in  order  to  make  it  more  palat- 
able. His  inner  drive  toward  his  own 
standards  of  perfection  has  never  re- 
laxed. He  is  surely  too  tough  to  be  a 
retiring  man,  but  in  public  statements 
he  is  invariably  optimistic  and  consid- 
erate of  others.  It  is  typically  gener- 
ous of  him  that  he  regards  his  life- 
time arrangement  with  The  Cannery 
less  as  a  compliment  to  himself  than 
as  a  good  omen  for  jazz.  "I  didn't 
think  this  could  ever  happen  to  a  jazz 
musician,"  he  told  the  Neir  Yo)k 
Times.  "I  hope  this  contract  will  be 
the  shape  of  things  to  come  for  other 
jazz  musicians  throughout  the  world." 
May  it  indeed  be  so. 

The  Grand  Terrace  Band.  Earl 
Hines.  RCA  Victor  LPU-512.  Earl 
Hines/Life  with  Fatha.  VSP  Verve 
VSPS-35.  Spontaneous  Explorations. 
Contact  CS-2.  'Fatha.'  The  New  Earl 
Hines  Trio.  Columbia  CS  9120.  Up  to 
Date  With  Earl  Hines.  RCA  Victor 
LPS-3380.  Grand  Reunion.  The  Earl 
Hines  Trio  recorded  live  at  the  Vil- 
lage Vanguard,  with  Roy  Eldridge 
and  Coleman  Hawkins.  Limelight  LS 
86020  and  LS  86028.  Once  Upon  a 
Time.  Impulse  A-9108.  [] 
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Music  in  the  Round  by  Discus 


ONE  OF  THE  HAPPY  COMPOSERS 


While  never'  unknown,  Dvorak's 
glowing  symphonies  arc  at  last 
finding  the  audience  tin  //  deserve. 

Until  about  twenty  years  ago,  it  was 
generally  held  (and  so  it  said  in  the 
history  books  )  that  Dvorak  composed 
five  symphonies.  Of  those  five,  every- 
body knew  From  the  Neiv  World.  The 
Fourth,  in  G  major,  also  was  de- 
servedly popular.  No.  2  in  1)  minor 
received  a  good  many  performances. 
Sometimes  conductors  would  take  a 
look  at  N'o.  1  in  l>  major.  But  No.  3  in 
F  major  was  never  played.  The 
chances  are  that  the  F  major  Sym- 
phony by  Dvorak  has  not  turned  up 
on  an  American  symphonic  program 
for  generations. 

Then  word  began  to  percolate 
through  scholarly  circles  about  tour 
other  Dvorak  symphonies.  And  with 
the  LI'  renaissance,  a  few  of  those 
unknown  works  began  to  be  recorded, 
even  if  conductors  were  in  no  rush  to 
program  them.  If  nothing  else, 
though,  the  sequence  of  Dvorak  sym- 
phonies had  to  be  renumbered.  The 
Neie  World,  for  instance,  is  no  longer 
known  as  No.  5.  It  is  now  No.  9.  To  go 
through  the  new  listings:  No.  1  is  in 
('  minor  (Op.  3)  and  named  The  Hells 
of  Zloteice,  Zlonice  being  a  village 
where  Dvorak  lived.  He  composed  No. 
1  in  1865,  at  the  age  of  2.3,  bill  the 
work  was  not  performed  in  his  life- 
time and  did  not  receive  a  perform- 
ance until  1936.  And  the  score  was  not 
published  until  1961.  No.  2  in  I!  flat 
(Op.  I  i  also  dates  from  1865.  Dvorak 
at  that  time  was  an  unknown,  provin- 
cial Bohemian  composer.  This  work 
was  not,  played  until  1888  and  not 
until  1!);")!)  was  the  score  published. 
The  Third  Symphony,  in  K  Hat  (Op. 
10)  marks  the  beginning  of  Dvorak's 
symphonic  maturity.  It  was  composed 
in  1873.  The  following  year  saw  No.  4 
in  I)  minor  (Op.  13).  Then  came  No.  5 
in  F  (Op.  76  i,  the  old  No.      To  com- 
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plete  the  list:  No.  6  in  1)  major.  No.  7 
in  D  minor,  No.  8  in  0,  and  No.  9  in 
K  minor. 

As  I  say,  there  previously  have  been 
recordings  of  these  early  symphonies, 
but  now  there  is  a  chance  to  hear  all 
nine  Dvorak  symphonies  played  by 
the  same  orchestra,  under  the  same 
conductor,  in  top-notch  modern  re- 
cordings. For  the  past  several  years, 
Istvan  Kertesz  and  the  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  have  been  recording 
Dvorak,  and  the  last  four  symphonies 
came  out  during  that  time.  But  for 
some  reason,  London  Records,  appar- 
ently impatient  of  staggering  the 
series  over  any  further  length  of  time, 
has  now  issued  the  first  five  in  one 
fell  swoop.  These  five  are  not  in  an 
album.  They  are  available  on  individ- 
ual discs,  from  London  CM  952.". 
(monoi  OS  6523  (stereo)  through 
CM  9526  OS  6526.  That  takes  care  of 
the  First  through  Fourth  Sympho- 
nies. No.  5  is  available  on  CM  951] 
CS  6511. 

In  the  last  ten  years  or  so  there  has 
been  something  of  a  Dvorak  renais- 
sance. Not  that  Dvorak  was  ever  un- 
popular or  unknown.  But  for  the  first 
time,  scholars,  critics,  and  the  pub- 
lic are  realizing  his  true  stature. 
Dvorak,  far  from  being  an  innocent 
child  of  nature,  piping  his  native 
wood-notes  wild,  was  an  authentically 
big  composer:  a  composer  id'  Schu- 
bert ian  melodic  resource,  a  composer 
whose  sense  id'  modulation  was  in- 
ferior to  none,  a  composer  whose  or- 
chestrations have  consistent  richness 
and  imagination,  a  composer  who  was 
a  thorough  craftsman.  He  was  one  of 
the  happy  composers.  Brahms  could 
be  gnarled  and  Mahler  neurotic  and 
Bruckner  simpleminded.  Dvorak  went 
along  his  uncomplicated  way,  writing 
his  sweet  and  glowing  scores,  pouring 
out.  music  easily  and  (apparently; 
effortlessly.  Seldom  did  his  imagina- 
tion desert  him.  Even  in  the  weaker 
Dvorak   scores   there   is   a   turn  of 


phrase,  an  originality,  a  personal] , 
that  lifts  them  far  beyond  convt' 
tional  postromantic  writing. 

Bohemian  B 

The  first  two  symphonies  are  you' 
ful  works,  and  perhaps  only  deb- 
mined    collectors   of    Dvorak  woi 
want  to  add  the  scores  to  their  colic 
tion.  Dvorak  himself  disowned  Tm 
Hells  of  Zlonice  as  a  student  effo 
In  it  he  copied  romantic  models.  TH 
writing  is  strong  and  assured,  b\U 
the   material   lacks   distinction.  Y 
every  Dvorak  score  seems  to  have  m 
moments,  and  in  the  First  Sympho  .. 
there  is  the  Mendelssohnian  thi« 
movement,    flowing    and  charmir 
There  is  very  little  nationalism  in  N 
1.  It  is  in  No.  2  that  the  nationalise 
begins  to  appear.  Again  there  is  a  rl 
liance  on  romantic  models,  and  the 
is  a  decidedly  Schumannesque  feeliij 
to   the  second   movement.   But  t. 
melodies  are  pretty  and  anything  b1 
derivative. 

With  No.  3  comes  the  Dvorak  \> 
know.  This  is  a  marvelous,  maturj 
rich-sounding  symphony.  It  is  arden 
powerful,  and  confident .  and  it  alii 
breathes   the   fields  and   forests  i 
Bohemia.  Dvorak  in  this  symphor 
was  supposed  to  have  been  influenct 
by  Wagner,  and  there  are  indeed 
few    vague    Wagnerian  quotation 
But    the    entire    spirit    is    as  in 
Wagnerian   as   anything   in  musil 
Dvorak  was  looking  for  entirely  di 
ferent  things.  As  for  No.  4,  this  to 
has  some  Wagnerian  quotations,  an 
here  too  the  spirit  is  entirely  diffei 
ent.  The  third  movement  is  especiall 
notable,  with  its  soaring  melodies  an  ' 
rich,  evocative  sounds.  About  No.  5  i 
F  major,  there  need  be  no  qualifies 
tions  at  all.  It  is  a  masterpiece  all  th 
way  through— a  jolly  work,  full  o 
vitality,   the  materials   f rush-sound 
ing,   the   components   moving  wit 
bounce  and  celerity.  It  is  a  shame  tha 
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t  ;  superb  symphony  is  not  played  in 
a  cert.  It  ranks  with  No.  6  in  D 
I  [or  and  No.  8  in  G  major  as  the 
4  piest,  most  natural  music  Dvorak 
I  r  composed.  No.  6  was  released  by 
I  idon  about  six  months  ago  (CM 
9  5/CS  6495) ,  and  any  lover  of  sym- 
p[nic  music  who  fails  to  get  this 
)rd  is  depriving  himself  of  some 
the  most  delightful  moments  the 
Irature  has  to  offer, 
n  the  series  of  the  first  five  sym- 
nies,  several   additional  Dvorak 
•ks  find  their  way  on  the  discs.  For 
3,  the  Hussite  Overture  fills  out 
I  record;  for  No.  4,  the  charming 
sjiphonic  poem.  ///  Nature's  Realm; 
a]  for  No.  5,  the  overture,  My  Home, 
alretty  little  work  that  probably  will 
a  completely  unknown  to  most  lis- 
tlers.  This  seems  to  be  its  first  ap- 
pj  ranee  in  the  American  catalogues. 
R  of  the  music  is  conducted  by  Ker- 
ns with  style  and  spirit.  He  is  a 
w  ng  Hungarian  conductor  who  in 
lent  years  has  been  making  an  im- 
p  ssive  sweep  through   the  inter- 
g  ional  circuit.  Last  year  he  scored 
a  rilliant  success  in  New  York,  and 
t  re  were  immediate  (and  probably 
Jjvitable)     rumors    that    he  was 
ed  to  take  over  the  Philharmonic 
o)  Leonard  Bernstein's  retirement, 
essing  Bernstein's  successor  is  one 
today's  favorite  parlor  games  of 
sical  New  York. 


New  lees 

om  Dvorak  to  Ives  is  a  natural 
p,  in  a  way:  Bohemia's  greatest 
ionalist,  America's  greatest  na- 
xalist.  You  can  now  add  several 
v  discs  to  the  ever-growing  Ives 
cography.    One    brings  together 
ee  works  by  as  many  orchestras 
1  conductors:   Three  Places  in 
w  England,  with  Eugene  Ormandy 
91  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra;  the 
loert   Browning    Overture,  with 
l)pold  Stokowski  and  the  American 
Bnphony  Orchestra;  and  Washing- 
's Birthday,  with  Bernstein  and 
|  New  York  Philharmonic  (all  on 
lumbia  ML  6416,  mono;  MS  7015, 
ireo).   On   another  disc,  Morton 
uld  conducts  the  Chicago  Sym- 
Miy  Orchestra  in  the  Orchestral 
t  No.  2,  Putnam's  Camp,  and  the 
bert  Browning  Overture  (Victor 
[  2959,  mono;  LSC  2959,  stereo), 
d  on  a  low-priced  Odyssey  disc 
2100059,  mono  only)  is  a  reissue 


of  the  Piano  Sonata  No.  1,  brilliantly 
played  by  William  Masselos.  The 
Putnam's  ('amp  on  Gould's  disc  is  the 
second  of  the  Three  Places  in  Neie 
England,  of  which  there  are  several 
complete  recordings,  including  the 
above-mentioned  Ormandy. 

Morton  Gould's  reputation  in  "clas- 
sical" circles  is  not  exactly  Alpine. 
Nevertheless  he  is  altogether  impres- 
sive in  his  Ives  conducting.  He  leads 
the  Robert  Browning  Overture  with  a 
leaner,  more  rhythmic  approach  than 
does  Stokowski,  who  sounds  thick; 
and  Putnam's  Camp  means  much 
more  to  Gould  than  it  does  to  Or- 
mandy. Gould  is  more  of  this  century, 
and  has  a  closer  identification  with 
the  wild  sounds  and  the  American- 
isms of  the  score  than  does  Ormandy. 
Ives's  music  here  is  in  very  good 
hands.  [  J 


And  Also... 

Dvorak:  Piano  Quintet.  Peter  Serkin, 
piano;  Alexander  Schneider  and  Felix 
Galimir,  violins;  Michael  Tree,  viola; 
David  Soyer,  cello.  Vanguard  VRS  1148, 
mono;  VSD  71148,  stereo. 

A  free,  swinging,  lively  performance 
that  becomes  mannered  toward  the  end. 
In  these  days  of  note-perfect,  antiseptic 
performances,  it  is  heartening  to  come 
across  an  interpretation  in  whieh  the 
participants  are  not  afraid  to  use  rubato 
and  other  devices  that  are  frankly  ro- 
mantic. 

Poulenc:  Le  Jial  Masque;  Rapsodie 
Negre;  Chansons  Villageoises;  Le  Besti- 
aire.  Jean-Christophe  Benoit,  baritone, 
with  Paris  Conservatoire  Orchestra  con- 
ducted by  Georges  Pretre.  Angel  36370 
(mono);  S  36370  (stereo). 

These  four  song  cycles  extend  from 
1917  (Rapsodie  Negre)  to  1942  (Chan- 
sons Villageoises).  As  with  so  much 
Poulenc,  they  are  an  individual  and  ap- 
pealing mishmash  of  music  hall,  circus. 
Stravinsky,  jazz,  and  whatnot.  All  very 
chic,  irreverent,  sophisticated,  and  sung 
here  by  a  first-class  stylist. 

Ives:  Symphony  No.  2;  The  Fourth  of 
July.  New  York  Philharmonic  conducted 
by  Leonard  Bernstein.  Columbia  ML 
6289  (mono);  MS  6889  (stereo). 

The  Second  Symphony  came  out  some 
years  ago,  and  now  Columbia  is  reissu- 
ing it  with  the  first  Bernstein  perform- 
ance of  The  Fourth  <>/'  July,  a  wild  piece 
of  Ivesiana.  As  a  bonus,  this  disc  comes 
with  a  7-inch  record  of  Bernstein  dis- 
cussing Ives  and  his  music.  [  ] 


OUT-OF-PRINT  Books 


You  name  ii — we  11m I  it.  Free  search 
guaranteed.  Internatinnal  Bookftnders. 
wly  Hills.  California  90212. 


lemee.  Satisfaction 
Bn«  3003-  H.  Bev- 


LEARN  ACCOUNTING.  Many  openings,  rapid  ail  ance- 
merit  for  trained  men  and  women.  Find  out  how  yon  can 
qualify  with  IAS  complete  practical  programs.  Learn  al 
home  in  a  tew  srwirt  months,  set  your  own  pace  Approved 
under  OI  Bill.  Write  fur  24-page  booklet;  no  obligation. 
International  Accountants  Society.  Inc..  A  (Inmi  P 
School  Since  1903,  209  West  Jackson.  Dent.  6280.  Chicaqo, 
Illinois  60G0I). 


USE  YOUR 


Your  Postmaster  recommends 
that  the  new  5-digit  Zip  Code 
number  be  included  immedi- 
ately after  and  on  the  same 
line  as  the  name  of  the  State 
.  .  .  both  in  the  return  as  well 
as  the  mailing  address  of  all 
mail. 


Harper's 
Special  Student  Edition 

Harper's  new  Student  Study  Guide 
for  high-school  and  college  English 
classes:  eight  pages  of  provocative 
questions  (bound  into  each  copy  of 
the  Student  Edition)  designed  to 
sharpen  perception  of  the  ideas  and 
implications  in  Harper's  prose  and 
poetry  and  to  help  students  master 
that  skill  which  is  basic  to  all  fields 
of  study — the  ability  to  transmit 
meaning  through  language. 

Plus  a  separate  Teacher's  Guide 
suggesting  individual  study  proj- 
ects, theme  subjects,  and  related 
readings. 

The  new  Guides  are  prepared  each 
month  by  Dr.  Nancy  Dean  of  the 
Department  of  English  ;it  Hunter 
College  in  New  York  City. 

Teachers  may  obtain  additional  in- 
formation on  the  Student  Edition 
from : 

Harper's  Magazine 
Educational  Division  Xo.  1 
2  Park  Avenue 
New  York.  N.Y.  10010 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  URBAN  AFFAIRS  1 

announces  an  unprecedented  short-term  trial  membership  offer  for  interested  professional 
Take  any  2  FREE  from  the  21  listed  below  (values  to$28*a 
and  choose  your  first  Selection  at  savings  up  to  40%! 


8566.  URBAN  RENEWAL:  The  Record  and  the 
Controversy.  James  Q.  Wilson,  Editor.  First  book  to 
collect  all  the  arguments,  pro  and  con,  on  urban  renewal. 
List  Price  $10.00.  Member's  Price  $7.50. 

5980.  MAN  MADE  AMERICA:  Chaos  or  Control? 

Tunnard  &  Pushkarev.  Brilliant  proposal  for  halting  de- 
terioration of  America's  landscape.  Over  500  photos. 
List  Price  $15.00.  Member's  Price  $9.95. 

8533.  URBAN  DESIGN:  The  Architecture  of  Towns 
and  Cities.  Paul  D.  Spreiregen.  Renowned  architect's 
imaginative  ideas  for  creating  livable  cities. 
List  Price  $12.50.  Member's  Price  $8.95. 

5250.  HEAL  THE  HURT  CHILD.  Hertha  Riese.  Com- 
prehensive program  for  treating  the  rejected,  desti- 
tute, despairing  and/or  emotionally  frozen  child. 
List  Price  $10.00.  Member's  Price  $6.75 

7842.  THE  SLUMS:  Challenge  and  Response. 

David  Hunter.  Realistic  program  for  many-sided  attack 

on  urban  blight  and  preventing  its  spread. 

List  Price  $6.95.  Member's  Price  $4.95. 

8561.  URBAN  RENEWAL  AND  THE  FUTURE  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  CITY.  C.  A.  Doxiadis.  The  inter- 
nationally famous   architect's  plan   for  revitalizing 
America's  cities  to  achieve  harmonious  living. 
List  Price  $8.50.  Member's  Price  $5.95. 

3811.  THE  CITY  PLANNING  PROCESS:  A  Politi- 
cal Analysis.  Alan  A.  Altshuler.  How  political  and 
administrative  obstacles  hamper  urban  planning,  and 
what  to  do  about  it. 

List  Price  $8.50.  Member's  Price  $6.50. 


6050.  MAN'S  STRUGGLE  FOR  SHELTER  IN  AN 
URBANIZING  WORLD.  Charles  Abrams.  Brilliant 
survey  of  problems  of  urbanization  and  housing  in 
underdeveloped  countries. 

List  Price  $7.95  Member's  Price  $5.95 

7172.  PSYCHIATRY  IN  THE  AMERICAN  COM- 
MUNITY. H.  G.  Whittington,  M.D.  Provocative  study 
making  clear  how  effective  mental  health  centers  can 
be  set  up. 

List  Price  $7.75.  Member's  Price  $5.95 

8562.  URBAN  LAND  USE  PLANNING.  F.  Stuart 
Chapm,  Jr.  How  to  analyze  present  land  use,  measure 
current  trends,  and  establish  future  requirements. 
List  Price  $7.95.  Member's  Price  $6.25. 

3737.  CASEWORK:  A  Psychosocial  Therapy.  Flor- 
ence Hollis.  Penetrating  survey  of  treatment  through 
social  casework  of  people  in  difficult  economic  and 
mental  straits. 

List  Price  $8.50.  Member's  Price  $5.95 

5868.  THE  LIVING  END:  The  City  and  Its  Critics. 

Roger  Starr.  Sharply  realistic  rebuttal  of  the  city's 
'  prophets  of  doom"  showing  reasons  for  optimism. 
List  Price  $5.95.  Member's  Price  $5.25. 

5360.  HOUSING  AND  SOCIETY.  Glenn  H.  Beyer. 
Unique,  exceptionally  broad  overview  of  every  sig- 
nificant aspect  in  housing  placed  within  its  historical, 
social  and  political  framework. 

List  Price  $9.50.  Member's  Price  $6.50 

6157.  THE   MAYOR'S   GAME/THE  FIFTEENTH 
WARD  AND  THE  GREAT  SOCIETY.  Two  books  that 
show  the  impact  of  urban  renewal  on  New  Haven  poli- 
tics and  various  ethnic  groups  within  city. 
List  Price  $9.95.  Member's  Price  $8.50. 

Two  Books  Count  as  One  Selection 


5383.  HUMAN  BEHAVIOR.  Berelson  &  Steiner.  \W 
cinating  "inventory"  of  1,045  scientifically  substall 
ated  facts  about  how  man  behaves  in  crucial  situatill 
List  Price  $13.25.  Member's  Price  $8|l 

5760.  LAND  OF  URBAN  PROMISE.  Julian  E.  Kujl 
How  to  reshape  urban  environments  to  meet  full 
needs  while  preserving  the  best  of  old  traditiil 
List  Price  $13.50.  Member's  Price  $9jl 

3266.  AMERICAN  BUILDING.  2nd  Edition.  Jail 
Marston  Fitch.  Panoramic  view  of  American  archill 
ture  from  Colonial  days  to  the  present.  Over  II 
photos  and  many  line  drawings. 

List  Price  $12.50.  Member's  Price  $8il 

5818.  THE  LEVITTOWNERS:  How  People  ill 

and  Politic  in  Suburbia.  Herbert  I.  Gans.  PenetraM 
study  of  a  town  that  dispels  many  current  mythJI 
suburbia  and  why  people  move  there. 
List  Price  $7.95.  Member's  Price  $6  I 


7770.  SELF  AND  SOCIETY.  Nevitt  Sanford.  Urn 
ally  perceptive  view  of  the  relationship  between 
sonality  development  and  social  environment. 
List  Price  $8.95.  Member's  Price  $6, 

8564.  THE  URBAN  PROCESS.  Leonard  Reissnl 
Spells  out  the  requirements  for  a  new  global  th^j 
or  cities  in  industrial  societies. 
List  Price  $6.95.  Member's  Price  $5 


I 


6978.  PREFACE  TO  URBAN  ECONOMICS.  Wil 

R.  Thompson.  Treats  urban  economics  as  a  spel 
field  and  bridges  gap  between  economists  and  urll 
planners. 

List  Price  $7.50.  Member's  Price  $5Jl 


TRIAL  MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION 


TO:  The  Library  of  Urban  Affairs 

Front  &  Brown  Sts.,  Riverside,  N.  J.  08075 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  trial  member  and  send  the  2 
books-FREE-whose  numbers  I  have  circled  below. 
Also  send  me  my  first  Selection  as  indicated,  at  the 
reduced  Member's  Price  plus  shipping.  As  a  trial  mem- 
ber, I  need  accept  as  few  as  3  more  Selections  during 
the  next  12  months,  always  at  reduced  Member's 
Prices  plus  shipping,  and  I  may  cancel  membership 
any  time  thereafter.  Each  month  I  will  receive  a  News- 
letter describing  the  forthcoming  Selection,  along  with 
a  convenient  form  for  requesting  Alternate  Selections 
or  no  book  at  all.  I  also  understand  that  I  may  choose  a 
free  Bonus  Book  for  every  4  Selections  purchased. 

Two  books  FREE  (circle  numbers): 

8566    5980    8533    5250    7842  8561  3811 

6050    7172    8562    3737     5868  5360  6157 

5383     5760    3266    5818    7770  8564  6978 


First  Selection 
(write  in  number . 
and  title) 


Name. 


Address- 


City_ 


State. 


.  Zip  Code. 


  I 

Please  be  sure  to  indicate  correct  zip  code.  |jl04  | 


Check  these  Benefits  of  Membership: 

V  Introductory  Offer:  Choose  any  two  books  FREE,  along  with  your  fill 
Selection  at  reduced  Member's  Price  (savings  up  to  40%!).  Make  yell 
choice  from  21  lively,  significant,  often  controversial  books  on  urbjl 
affairs— volumes  on  city  planning,  transportation,  urban  renewal,  slunjl 
architecture,  deteriorating  neighborhoods  and  schools,  race  problerrri 
poverty,  air  pollution  and  many  other  topics  crucial  to  the  future  of  our  citial 

is  Substantial  Savings:  As  a  Member,  you  save  up  to  40%  on  the  tinem 

most  meaningful  books  on  all  aspects  of  urban  affairs. These  are  booH 
carefully  selected  for  their  ability  to  cut  through  to  the  heart  of  a  problesl 
to  stimulate  exciting  new  ideas  and  approaches  to  city  planning. 

Selective  Library-Building:  Each  month  you  will  be  sent  lively,  inform! 
tive  reviews  of  new  works  selected  by  top  authorities.  From  these  revievl 
choose  only  the  books  you  want,  so  your  library  can  be  tailored  perfectly  J 
your  own  needs  and  interests. 

^  FREE  Bonus  Books:  You  will  be  entitled  to  a  Free  Bonus  Book  of  yo  II 
choice  for  every  four  Selections  you  purchase.  (Your  first  Selection  wi=l 
this  Introductory  Offer  counts  as  the  first  purchase  towards  Bonus  Books  J 

To  take  advantage  of  this  unprecedented  short-term  trial  offer,  just  fill  I 
and  return  the  Membership  Application,  marking  the  numbers  of  the  tv  i 
books  you  wish  FREE,  along  with  your  first  Selection  at  reduced  Mei  | 
ber's  Price  plus  shipping.  Your  books  will  be  sent  immediately,  and  you  vn >i 
begin  to  benefit  at  once  from  Membership  in  The  Library  of  Urban  Affair II 
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William 
Styron  The 

Confessions 
of  Nat  Turner 

A  book-length  section,  complete  in  itself,  from 
the  year's  most  awaited  and  important  novel, 
by  the  author  of  Lie  Down  in  Darkness. 

This  extraordinary  new  work  is  based  on  the  single 
effective  slave  revolt  inlAmerican  history.  The  insurrection, 
led  by  Nat  Turner,  took  place^jp/irgmia  in  1831. 
This  long  excerpt  is  a  moving  narrative  of  Nat  Turner'-s 
early  life  and  of  the  white  world  in  which  he  lived. 


Also  in  this  Issue: 

William  Barry  Furlong  on  Charles  Percy 

David  Bazelon/Robert  Coles/ 

Richard  Schickel/Paul  Brooks  •# 


I 


How  to  sayjove  in  Italia 

Bring  Asti  Gancia  Sparkling 
Wine.  Don't  speak.  The  wine 
speaks  for  you.  It  bubbles 


mportrd  Italian  Sparkling  Win.- "  lQnf>  Tin-  los  Garn<-au  C  o  .  New  York.  N.  Y. 


SHORT  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB  WILL  DEMONSTRATE 
iW  RELIABLY  MEMBERSHIP   KEEPS  YOU   FROM  MISSING  THE  BOOKS  YOU  INTEND  TO  READ 


r 


\ese  three... or  any  three  of  the  books 

LISTED  ON  THIS  PAGE  FOR  ONLY  $1 

H  TRIAL:  YOU  AGREE  TO  BUY  THREE  ADDITIONAL  CLUB  SELECTIONS  OR  ALTERNATES  WITHIN  A  YEAR 


E  DEATH 

of  a 
ESIDENT 


November  1963 

WILLIAM 
MANCHESTER 


THE  DEATH  OF  A  PRESIDENT 

by  WILLIAM  MANCHESTER 
Charts  and  maps 
(Retail  price  $10) 


4ADAME  SARAH 

by  CORNELIA  OTIS  SKINNER 
Photographs.  (Retail  price  $6  95) 


■  HE  SOURCE 

by  JAMES  A.  MICHENER 
Illustrated.  (Retail  price  $7.95) 


K  EVERYTHING  BUT  MONEY 

by  SAM  LEVENSON 
(Retail  price  $4.95) 


5AMES  PEOPLE  PLAY 

by  ERIC  BERNE,  M.D. 
(Retail  price  $5) 


DISRAELI  by  ROBERT  BLAKE 
Illustrated.  (Retail  price  $12.50) 


at 
ease 

1  Stories  I  tell 
to  friends 


Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower 


373.  AT  EASE:  Stories 
I  Tell  to  Friends 

by  DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER 
(Retail  price  $6.95) 


374.  THE  PLOT  by  irvinc,  wallaci 

(Retail  price  $6.95) 

371.  THE  CHINESE  LOOKING  GLASS 

by  DENNIS  BLOODWORTH 
(Retail  price  $6.95) 


369.  HAROLD  NICOLSON:  THE  WAR 
YEARS  1939-43 

Edited  by  NIGEL  NICOLSON 
Photographs.  (Retail  price  $8.50) 


366.  THE  THOUSAND  HOUR  DAY 

by  W.  S.  KUNICZAK 
(Retail  price  $7.95) 


370.  AN  OPERATIONAL  NECESSITY 

by  GWVN  GRIFFIN 
(Retail  price  $6.95) 


THORNTON 

WILDER 

THE 

EIGHTH 
DAT 


A    !S  0  V  K  V 


363.  THE  EIGHTH  DAY 

by  THORNTON  WILDER 

(Retail  price  $6.95) 


327.  THE  SECRET  OF  SANTA  VITTORIA 

by  ROBERT  CRICHTON 
(Retail  price  $5.95) 


194.  THE  AWAKENING  LAND 

3  novels  by  CONRAD  RICHTER 
(Retail  price  $7.95) 


1  1  3.  THE  OPEN  HEART  by  N.  AMOSOFF 
(Retail  price  $1.95) 


348.  INSIDE  SOUTH  AMERICA 

by  JOHN  GUNTHER 

Maps.  (Retail  price  $7.95) 


347.  THE  CAPTAIN  by  ;an  de  hartog 
(Retail  price  $5  95) 


431.  THE  RISE  AND  FALL 
OF  THE  THIRD  REICH 

by  WILLIAM  L.  SHIRER 
(Retail  price  $12.50) 

3S7.  THE  GROUCHO  LETTERS 
Letters  from  and  to 
Groucho  Marx.  (Ret.  price  $4.95) 

203.  UP  THE  DOWN  STAIRCASE 

by  BEL  KAUFMAN 

(Retail  price  $4.95) 

234.  THE  OXFORD  HISTORY  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

by  SAMUEL  ELIOT  MORLSON 
Illustrated.  (Retail  price  $12.50) 

286.  THE  WHITE  HOUSE  AND 

ITS  THIRTY-FOUR  FAMILIES 

by  AMY  LA  FOLLETTE  JENSEN 
Illustrated.  (Retail  price  $12.50) 

448.  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
The  Prairie  Years  AND 
The  War  Years  by  CARL  SANDBURG 
1-volume  edition.  Illustrated 
(Retail  price  $7.50) 

443.  THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL 
OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE 

by  EDWARD  GIBBON 
1 -volume  abridgment  by  D.  M.  low 
(Retail  price  $8) 

132.  BARTLETT'S  FAMILIAR 

QUOTATIONS  13th  edition 

(Retail  price  $10) 

103.  THE  NEW  ROGET'S  THESAURUS 
IN  DICTIONARY  FORM 

Edited  by  norman  lewis 
(Retail  price  $4.95) 

260.  THE  OXFORD  DICTIONARY  OF 
QUOTATIONS 

(Retail  price  $11) 

161.  JOY  OF  COOKING 

by  IRMA  S.  ROMBAUER 
and  MARION  R.  BECKER 
Illustrated.  (Retad  price  $6.50) 


BOOK-DIVIDENDS:  A  library-building  plan 
every  reading  family  should  know  about 


*".  EXPERIMENTAL  MEMBERSHIP 

gested  here  will  not  only  prove, 
*r  own  actual  experience,  how 
ually  membership  in  the  Book-of- 
vlonth  Club  can  keep  you  from 
■ing,  through  oversight  or  over- 
ness,  books  you  fully  intend  to 
it  will  also  demonstrate  another 
'rtant  advantage:  Book-Dividends. 
>-sgh  this  unique  profit-sharing  sys- 
"icmbers  can  regularly  receive  valu- 
library  volumes— at  a  small  fraction 
neir  price— simply  by  buying  books 
would  buy  even  if  they  were  not 
J  members. 

F  you  continue  after  this  experi- 
ital  membership,  you  will  earn,  for 


every  Club  Selection  or  Alternate  you 
buy,  a  Book-Dividend  Credit.  Each 
Credit,  upon  payment  of  a  nominal  sum, 
often  only  $1.00  or  $1.50— somewhat 
more  for  expensive  volumes— will  entitle 
you  to  a  valuable  Book-Dividend  which 
you  may  choose  from  over  a  hundred 
fine  library  volumes  whose  retail  prices 
average  $7.  This  is  probably  the  most 
economical  means  ever  devised  for 
building  a  well-rounded  personal  library. 
Since  its  inauguration,  the  almost  in- 
credible sum  of  $401,000,000  worth 
of  books  (retail  value)  ha1!  been 
earned  and  received  by  Book-of  the- 
Month  Club  members  through  thi.- 
unique  plan. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  Inc. 

345  Hudson  Street,  New  York,  N  Y.  10014  A67-9 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of-the-Month 
Club  and  send  me  the  three  volumes  whose  numbers  I 
have  indicated  in  boxes  below,  billing  me  $1.00  for  all 
three  volumes.  I  agr-e  to  purchase  at  least  three  additional 
monthly  Selections  or  Alternates  during  the  first  year  I  am 
a  member.  1  have  the  right  to  cancel  my  membership  any 
time  after  buying  these  three  books.  If  I  continue  after  the 
trial.  I  will  earn  a  Book-Dividend  Credit  for  every  Selec- 
tion—or Alternate— I  buy  under  the  system  described  at 
left.  (A  small  charge  is  added  to  all  book  shipments  to 
cover  postage  and  mailing  expense.)  please  note:  Occa- 
sionally the  Club  offers  a  Double  Selection,  two  books  at 
a  special  combined  price.  Such  purchases  are  counted  as  a 
single  book  in  fulfilling  the  membership  obligation. 

INDICATE  BY  NUMBER  THE 
THREE  BOOKS  YOU  WANT 


MRS 
MISS 


(Please  print  plainly) 


Address. 

City  


7-55 


Zone 

.or  Zip  Srate. 


Tht  trademark.  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB  and  BOOK-DIVIDEND  arc  reffi. 
tend  by  Bcoka/the-Month  Clui.  Inc..  in  is,  U.S.  Patent  Ofice  and  in  Canada. 
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TO  INTRODUCE  YOU  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COLLECTORS  LIBRARY 


3  immortal  classics  in[24K  Goldjdecorated  bindings 


All  for  only  *1 


when  you  join  now 
and  agree  to  accept 
only  four  selections  in 
the  coming  year. 


GONE  WITH  THE  WIND 

by  Margaret  Mitchell 

500.  Most  widely  read  novel  of  our  century!  Bound 
in  handsome  William  Morris  design  crafted  by 
noted  American  artist  Rafael  Palacios.  Decorated 
with  authentic  leaf-and-acorn  pattern  in  24  carat 
Gold.  A  connoisseur's  delight! 

WAR  AND  PEACE 

by  Leo  Tolstoy 

501.  A  panorama  of  such  sweep  and  passion  it  has 
been  acclaimed  as  the  greatest  Russian  novel  ever 
written.  Abridged  to  696  pages  and  bound  in  the 
wine-red  Czar  Alexander  II  pattern.  Cover  design 
and  page  tops  are  decorated  in  real  gold. 

CANTERBURY  TALES 

by  Geoffrey  Chaucer 

536.  Among  the  first  great  masterpieces  of  English 
literature.  Twenty-four  rollicking  tales  of  Merrie 
England's  merriest  days.  Luxurious  Marie  Antoi- 
nette pattern  embossed  in  24  carat  Gold.  Matching 
ribbon  marker  is  bound  into  the  book. 

Other  volumes  yon  mav  choose  from: 

506.  Madame  Botury.  Oustave 
Flaubert.  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour replica  binding. 
517.  Favorite  Poems  of  Long- 
fellow. Marie  Antoinette  replica 
binding. 

537.  The  Robe.  Lloyd  C  Doug- 
las. Rafael  Palacios  binding. 

Of  Human  Bondage.  W. 

Somerset  Maugham.  Louis  ,Y17 
replica  binding. 

513  The  Good  Earth.  Pearl 
Buck.  Kalael  Palacios  binding. 
527.  Genghis  Khan.  Harold 
Lamb.  London  Fleet  Street  rep- 
lica binding. 


Now  you  can  acquire  a  library  of  classics  in  bindings  so  true  to  the  spirit  of  famous  old 
designs  that  often  only  a  trained  eye  can  tell  the  difference. 


CLAIM  YOUR  3  MAGNIFICENT  VOLUMES  TODAY! 


Choose  any  3  of  the  masterworks  on 
this  page  for  only  $1  with  trial  mem- 
bership in  the  International  Collectors 
Library.  We  make  this  extraordinary  offer 
to  introduce  you  to  one  of  the  greatest 
ideas  in  publishing  history. 

The  private  libraries  of  the  past  have 
bequeathed  to  us  rare  bookbindings  of 
hand-crafted  design.  Today  these  priceless 
originals  are  found  only  in  museums  and 
in  the  home  libraries  of  very  wealthy  col- 
lectors. Now  the  International  Collectors 
Library  brings  you  the  great  classics  of 
fiction,  history,  biography,  poetry,  drama 
and  adventure — in  authentic  period  bind- 
ings— replicas  of  the  designs  on  the  price- 
less originals. 

As  with  the  originals,  the  beautiful  dec- 
orations on  the  deep-textured  bindings  are 
elaborately  worked  in  genuine  24  carat 
Gold  . . .  the  page  tops  are  covered  with 
pure  Gold... a  rich  ribbon  marker  is  bound 


into  each  volume.  These  books  form  a 
library  you  will  be  proud  to  own  and  dis- 
play in  your  home  .  .  .  eloquent  testimony 
to  your  good  taste  as  a  collector. 

For  such  magnificent  editions  of  great 
classics,  you  might  expect  to  pay  up  to 
$10.00  each,  but  the  International  Collec- 
tors Library  distributes  them  exclusively 
to  its  members  for  only  $3.65  each  (plus 
shipping  and  handling).  This  price  is  lon  er 
than  the  cost  of  many  books  of  temporary 
interest  and  ordinary  bindings.  Your  sole 
obligation  is  to  accept  as  few  as  four 
selections  in  the  coming  year. 

Send  for  your  three  introductory  vol- 
umes now.  If  you  are  not  overwhelmed  by 
their  beauty  and  value,  return  them  in  10 
days  and  owe  nothing.  Or,  pay  only  $1 
(plus  shipping  and  handling)  for  all  three 
and  continue  is.  enjoy  the  exclusive  bene- 
fits of  membership.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 

International  Collectors  Library 
Garden  City,  N.  v.  11530 


•  ri 


International  Collectors  Library,  Dept.  79-HAX 
Garden  City,  N.Y.  11530 

Please  enroll  me*  as  a  trial  member  of  the  International 
Collectors  Library  and  send  me  the  three  masterworks 
whose  numbers  I  have  printed  in  the  boxes  below.  Bill 
me  only  $1,  plus  shipping  and  handling,  for  all  three. 
If  not  delighted,  I  may  return  them  in  10  days  and  my 
membi  ship  will  be  canceled.  Otherwise.  I'll  continue 
to  enjoy  full  members'  privileges. 

Every  nonth  a  new  masterwork  will  be  described  in 
advance.  If  I  do  not  want  a  selection,  I  may  notify  you 
and  it  will  not  be  sent.  My  sole  obligation  is  to  buy  as 
few  as  four  volumes  at  only  $3.65  each  (plus  shipping 
and  handling)  in  the  coming  year,  from  the  many  offered. 
After  accepting  four,  I  may  resign  at  any  time  I  wish. 


1 


]  [ 


Mr 

Mrs 

Miss . 


(Please  Print) 


City  . 


Zip. 


If  under  18,  parent 
must  sign  here  . 


L Membership  applications  are  subject  tc  acceptance  by  the  Club. 
2-CL33B  I 


Letters 


r 


Promotion  Parlay."  Exaggerate 
faults  and  omission  of  strong  >int 
is  never  laudable  in  what  pretels 
be  a  serious  article.  Fortui  eli 
there  are  millions  of  Lincoln  ( ite 
patrons  who,  like  myself,  rec<  iii 
Mr.  Kotlowitz's  myopic  visio 
what  it  is :  a  limited  perspective  ge 
on  preconceived  notions. 

J.  W.  D)W 
Princeton; 


Sex  and  Ihe  Young 

Midge  Decter's  article,  "Sex,  My 
Daughters,  and  Me"  (August),  is  a 
most  astute,  exact,  and  poignant 
statement  of  the  dilemma  in  which 
the  most  thoughtful  adults  of  today 
find  themselves  with  regard  to  sex 
and  the  younger  generation.  She  puts 
the  finger  accurately  on  our  incon- 
sistencies and  particularly  on  the 
hypocritical  way  in  which  we  "retreat 
to  a  nearer  line  of  defense."  I  find 
this  everywhere:  for  instance,  where 
we  used  to  wave  the  threat  of  preg- 
nancy or  venereal  disease  as  red  flags 
to  our  young,  now  I  find  writers  for 
the  young  or  for  parents  prevaricat- 
ing that  "modern  contraceptives  are 
not  100  per  cent  sure"— a  blatant 
falsehood. 

The  di lemma  is  heightened  by  mod- 
ern society's  inability  to  arrive  clearly 
at  values  that  have  some  general  ac- 
ceptance. What  is  a  "good"  or  "suc- 
cessful" man  or  woman?  Our  insti- 
tutions tend  to  say  one  thing  in 
language  that  is  archaic  and  nonrele- 
vant  to  present  times,  our  communi- 
cations media  say  quite  another,  and 
the  actions  of  most  adults  as  adoles- 
cents observe  them  are  more  in  line 
with  the  latter  than  with  the  former. 

If  I  were  growing  up  as  a  child 
today  I  would  be  far  more  confused 
and  ill  at  ease  than  I  was  in  the  first 
twenty-five  years  of  this  century,  or 
even  in  its  second  twenty-five  years. 
This  is  why  I  think  we  should  gear 
our  efforts  to  placing  in  the  hands  of 
our  young  people  as  much  solid  infor- 
mation and  the  findings  of  such  sci- 
entifically based  studies  as  we  have 
about  sexual  behavior.  We  also  need 
to  encourage  the  sciences  to  step  up 
their  studies,  and  religion  to  free  the 
hands  of  science  to  do  so.  If  we  do 
these  things  with  as  much  honesty 
and  integrity  as  possible,  the  best  we 
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can  hope  for  is  that  the  integrity  and 
intelligence  that  we  know  abounds  in 
our  young  people  will  enable  them  to 
construct,  out  of  such  findings,  value 
systems  and  moralities  that  will  be 
meaningful  to  them  and  relevant  and 
constructive  for  the  world  in  which 
they,  not  we,  will  be  living. 

Mary  S.  Calderone,  M.D. 
Executive  Director, 
Sex  Information  and  Education 
Council  of  the  U.S. 
New  York,  X.Y. 

Lincoln  Center — With  Love 

Just  what  does  Robert  Kotlowitz 
(Performing  Arts:  "If  You  Must 
Build  a  Cultural  Center,"  July)  have 
against  Lincoln  Center,  or,  more  per- 
tinently, the  arts?  If  producers'  pyro- 
technics do  manage  to  provide  a 
larger  audience  with  an  ever  expand- 
ing array  of  events  whose  excellence 
is  not  thereby  impaired,  the  cultural 
explosion  is  hardly  to  be  criticized. . .  . 
Mr.  Kotlowitz  neglects  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter's positive  accomplishments  which 
disprove  his  thesis:  the  most  exciting 
ballet,  season  New  York  has  ever  seen 
(Fonteyn,  Lander,  Farrell,  Berio- 
sova,  Fracci,  Nureyev,  Bruhn,  Vil- 
lella,  Marks);  opportunity  for  the 
general  public  to  see  nonsubscription 
Metropolitan  Opera  performances 
with  leading  singers;  excellent  one- 
night  stands  of  indubitable  artistic 
merit  (the  concert  version  of  Strauss' 
Aegyptische  Helena,  for  example). 
During  the  first  six  months  of  1!)G7  I 
drove  fifty  miles  to  New  York  for 
eight  operas,  six  ballets,  one  concert, 
and  one  play,  all  at  Lincoln  Center, 
seeing  Fonteyn,  Nureyev,  Bruhn, 
d'Amboise,  Leontyne  Price,  Renata 
Tebaldi,  Carlo  Bergonzi.  The  com- 
bined talents  of  those  various  per- 
formers in  no  way  adds  up  to  "that 
common   Show   Biz  phenomenon,  a 


Impure  Subj 

Rodney  Stark's  and  Stephen 
berg's  findings  ("Jews  and  Chri^ni 
in  Suburbia:  What  Happen 
Wayne,  New  Jersey,"  Augustjii 
not  surprise  me.  Many  suburb 
beset  by  fierce  struggles,  betweei 
timers  and  newcomers,  and  betj* 
the  affluent  and  the  less  affluent 
latter  struggle  is  often  fought 
school  taxes,  partly  because  the 
ent  want  "better"  (read  upper 
die-class  and  more  expensive)  scHls 
and  the  less  affluent  want  "t  d' 
(read  lower-middle-class  and  ci  p 
er)  schools.  The  result  is  a  subuai 
version  of  the  modern  class  stru  k 
and  when  the  struggle  becomes  br'x, 
its  participants  frequently  appe  to 
whatever  prejudices  are  availablt  n- 
eluding  anti-Semitism,  anti-Cat  i- 
cism,  and  anti-Communism. 

Still,  the  events  in  Wayne  we  a 
departure  from  the  "normal."  J  I 
ton  Miller's  anti-Semitic  outburst  is 
more  blatant  and  visible  than  m  I 
usually  such  charges  circulate  [ 
rosa  and  never  appear  in  the  pi 
Moreover,  if  Wayne  is  at  all  like '  t 
rural  New  Jersey  towns  I  know,  I 
Miller  was  bemoaning  the  disapp  j 
ance  of  what  had  until  recently  ti 
a  Protestant  quasi-parochial  pub 
school  system.  Also,  Wayne  was  clif 
enough  to  New  York  to  enable  the 
tional  mass  media  to  cover  the  eve 
quickly  and  fully,  thus  giving  ti 
additional  visibility,  and  leading 
the  paranoia  that  often  develops  wl 
"outsiders"   uncover  shameful  lc 
conditions.  Finally,  I  suspect  that 
voters  in  the  restricted  lake  comr 
nities  overreacted  to  the  attack 
their  exclusion  practices,  transfoi 
ing  their  guilt  into  additional  hati 
toward  the  Jewish  candidates. 

Wayne  can  teach  us  two  importl 
lessons.  First,  it  should  cure  us  of  I 


WALTER  J.  BLACK'S  CLASSICS  CLUB  INVITES  YOU  TO  ACCEPT 


FOR  ONLY  ^ 


AS  A  NEW  MEMBER 

[Regular  Price  $10.17| 


THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF 

Shakespeare 

Every  word  Shakespeare  wrote  —  every 
comedy,  tragedy,  historical  play,  poem 
and  sonnet  —  in  this  1312-page  volume. 
Chuckle  at  the  comedy  of  F'alstaff;  be  fas- 
cinated by  Cleopatra;  thrill  with  Romeo  in 
the  ecstasies  of  love.  Here  is  the  writer  who 
understood  man's  nature  as  no  other  has! 

THE  ESSAYS  OF 

Bacon 

Another  titan  of  the  Elizabethan  era  is  Sir 
■  Francis  Bacon,  whose  surpassing  intel- 
lect laid  the  groundwork  of  science  and  phi- 
losophy for  generations.  Anyone  in  search 
of  guidance  can  do  no  better  than  to  read 
these  immortal  essays  on  love,  politics, 
books,  business,  friendship,  other  subjects. 

PARADISE  LOST  AND  OTHER  POEMS  OF 

Milton 

YOU  will  be  spellbound  by  Paradm  Lost  — 
the  supreme  achievement  of  the  blind 
poet  who  fought  for  man's  right  to  think. 
Or,  in  a  gayer  spirit,  you  will  enjoy  "trip- 
ping the  light  fantastic"  with  L' 'Allegro.  Or 
again,  perhaps,  the  dreamy  meditation  of 
the  beautiful  II  Penseroso  will  best  suit  your 
mood.  Here  are  over  'M)  of  Milton's  poems. 


Why  The  Classics  Cluh  Offers  You  This  Superb  Value 


T  ILL  YOU  ADD  these  three  volumes  to 
your  library  —  as  an  introductory  offer 
ic  only  to  new  members  of  The  Classics 
b?  You  arc  invited  to  join  today  .  .  .  anil 
eceive  on  approval  beautiful  editions  of 
world's  greatest  masterpieces, 
hese  books,  selected  unanimously  by  dis- 
uished  literary  authorities,  were  chosen 


The  Great  Classics  Are 
Your  Proudest  Possessions, 
Wisest  Counselors, 
Most  Rewarding  Friends 


I  IE  HALLMARK  of  a  cultured  home  has  al- 
'ays  been  its  library  of  books.  Books  fill  gaps  in 
>rmal  education  .  .  .  set  a  person  apart  as  one 
'ho  has  sought  and  tasted  the  wisdom  of  the  ages 

For  filling  leisure  hours  with  sheer  enjoyment, 
othing  can  surpass  a  classic.  No  one  need  ever 
e  friendless  or  dull  if  he  or  she  chooses  for 
ompanions  the  wisest,  wittiest,  most  stimulating 
linds  that  ever  lived 


because  they  offer  the  greatest  enjoyment 
and  value  to  the  "pressed  for  time"  men  and 
women  of  today. 

Why  Are  Great  Books  Called  "Classics"? 

A  true  "classic"  is  a  living  book  that  will 
never  grow  old.  For  sheer  fascination  it  can 
rival  the  most  thrilling  modern  novel.  Have 
you  ever  wondered  how  the  truly  great  books 
have  become  "classics"?  First,  because  they 
are  so  readable.  They  would  not  have  lived 
unless  they  were  read;  they  would  not  have 
been  read  unless  they  were  interesting.  To  be 
interesting  they  had  to  be  easy  to  understand. 
And  those  are  the  very  qualities  which  char- 
acterize these  selections:  readability,  interest, 
simplicity. 

Only  Book  Club  of  Its  Kind 

The  Classics  Club  is  different  from  all  other 
book  clubs.  1.  It  distributes  to  its  members 
the  world's  classics  at  a  low  price.  2.  Its  mem- 
bers are  not  obligated  to  take  any  specific 
number  of  books.  \.  Its  volumes  arc  luxurious 
De  Luxe  Editions  —  bound  in  the  line  buck- 
ram ordinarily  used  for  $7  and  $10  bindings. 
They  have  tinted  page  tops;  arc  richly  stamped 
in  genuine  gold  which  will  retain  its  original 
lustre  —  books  you  and  your  children  will 
read  and  cherish  for  years. 

A  Trial  Membership  Invitation  to  You 

You  are  invited  to  accept  a  Trial  Membership. 
With  your  lirst  books  will  be  sent  an  advance 
notice  about  future  selections.  You  n  ay  reject  any 


book  you  do  not  wish.  You  need  not  take  any 
specific  number  of  books  only  the  ones  you 
want.  No  money  in  advance,  no  membership  fees. 
You  may  cancel  membership  at  any  time. 

Mail  this  Invitation  Form  now  Today's  low 
introductory  price  for  these  THREE  beautiful 
volumes  cannot  be  assured  indefinitely,  so  please 
respond  promptly.  Till!  CLASSICS  CLUB,  Roslyn, 
I..  I.,  New  York  I  I  S76. 

I 


THE  CLASSICS  CLUB 


7-DY 


Roslyn,  L.  I.,  New  York  11576 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  Trial  Member,  and  send 
me  at  once  the  THREE  beautiful  (.lassns  Club 
editions  of  SHAKESPEARE.  HA<  ON  ,/«</ 
MILTON  I  enclose  NO  MONEY  IN  AD- 
VANCE; within  one  week  after  receiving  my 
book..  I  will  cither  return  them  and  owe 
nothing,  or  keep  them  for  the  special  new- 
memhtr  introductory  price  of  ONLY  $100 
(plus  a  few  cents  mailing  charges)  for  ALL 
THREE  superb  volumes 

As  a  member,  I  am  to  receive  advance  de- 
scriptions of  all  future  selections,  but  am  not  ob- 
ligated to  buy  any  Eor  each  future  volume  I 
decide  CO  keep,  I  will  send  you  only  $  3  .39  (  plus 
a  few  cents  mailing  charges).  I  may  reject  any 
volume  before  or  after  I  receive  it.  and  I  may 
cancel  my  membership  at  any  time.  (Books 
I  hipped  in  U.S.A.  only.) 


Name . 


Print  Plnluly) 


Address . 


City  & 

State  21 P 


Ethiopia's  Julian  calendar  provides  13 
months  of  sunshine  and  Spring-like  cli- 
mate year-' round. 

Ethiopian  Airliners'  Historic  Tour  lets  you 
explore  the  source  of  the  Blue  Nile, 
Sheba's  ancient  capital  at  Axum,  the 
mysterious  rock-carved  churches  of 
Lalibela,  and  other  wondrous  sights  until 
recently  hidden  from  the  modern  world. 
Fly  Ethiopian  Airlines'  luxuriously- 
appointed  Boeing  f  an  )ets  from  Athens, 
Frankfurt,  Rome,  Madrid,  Beirut,  Karachi, 
New  Delhi  to  a  vacation  in  fascinating 
I  ast  and  West  Africa. 
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NEW  YORK:  51  E.  42nd  St.  HOLLYWOOD:  1800  N.  Arsyle  St. 
Visit  the  nearest         Office  or  your  Travel  Afjent 
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romanticism  about  the  "innocent 
the  countryside;  suburban,  i 
town,  and  rural  politics  r< 
around  the  same  class  and  ethni 
ferences  as  urban  politics. 

SecoRd,  the  prevailing  conce] 
anti-Semitism  are  much  too  si 
Stark  and  Steinberg  distingu 
between  dark,  gray,  and  light 
anti-Semitism.  I  would  distin 
instead  between  anti-Semitism 
on  traditional  fantasies,  e.g.,  th: 
■lews  killed  Christ,  and  anti-Serr 
based  on  "misplaced  identificatk 
a  characteristic  which  Jews 
with  other  people  in  the  society, 
type  of  anti-Semitism  was  expi 
by  Mr.  Miller  when  he  identifie 
eralism  with  being  Jewish,  and 
expressed  by  angry  ghetto  resi 
when  they  identify  the  exploitati 
store-owners  with  their  being  Je 
Ghetto  shopkeepers  of  all  relig 
and  races— frequently  exploit 
customers,  and  if  the  shopkeepi 
Harlem  were  Chinese,  ghetto  Nc 
would  be  anti-Chinese. 

This  type  of  anti-Semitism  c 
be  fought  by  moral  outrage  alo 
must  be  attacked  by  correctin 
misplaced  identification.  If  the  ] 
and  agencies  who  took  Mr.  Mil 
task  for  his  statement  had  usei 
approach,  the  two  Jewish  & 
board  candidates  might  not  have 
defeated  in  the  election. 

Hkrbert  J. 
Center  for  Urban  Edu( 
Columbia  Univi 
New  York, 

Professor  dans  is  the  ciuth 
"The  Levittowners." 

Obiter 

Martin  Mayer's  very  inten 
article  ("Law  Schools:  The  Thi 
Man's  Bastion,"  June)  quotes  m 
manner  which  is  bound  to  m 
most  readers.  It  is  perfectly  tru< 
I  am  wary  of  sending  student 
just  to  get  "exposure"  to  social 
lems.  However,  I  believe  stronj 
sending  them  out  for  this  pu 
provided  t  hat  t  hey  have  an  opj 
nity  to  reflect  on  the  experienci 
classroom  setting  after  they  r< 
Studying  the  social  problem  thej 
observed  firsthand  will  help  pr 
"confusion  and  disillusionment, 
will  give  them  a  much  better  u 
standing  of  the  particular  pre 
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The  History  Book  Club  is  now  marking  its  20th  Anniversary 


Save  two  ways:  receive 
quality  books  at  substan- 
tial cash  savings  and 
choose  a  Bonus  Book  for 
every  4th  selection  after 
Trial  Membership. 


:  price  is  Publisher's  List;  boldface  shows  Member's  Price. 


TO  MOVE  A  NATION  By 

r  Hilsman.  An  inside  view  of 
in  policy  in  the  Kennedy  ad- 
oration from  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
et-Nam.  $6.95/$5.90 

RISE  OF  THE  WEST  By  Wil- 
li. McNeill.  National  Book 
d  history  of  the  human  com- 
:y  since  6000  B.C. 

$12.50/$9.50 

HITLER:  A  STUDY  IN 

INNY  By  Alan  Bullock.  En- 
j,  revised  edition  (848  pages) 
!  definitive  work  on  Hitler. 

$10.00/$6.95 

THE  AMERICAN  REVOLU- 

By  G.  O.  Trevelyan.  Now  in 
'olume,  edited  by  Richard  B. 
is-the  great  work  by  one  of 
sremost  British  historians. 

$10.00/$6.95 

20th  CENTURY  CHINA  By 

imund  Clubb.  From  Manchu 
lao-history  by  a  veteran 
na  hand."  $7.95/$5.95 

WASHING  OF  THE  SPEARS 

'onald  R.  Morris.  Proud  and 
:  history  of  the  Zulu  nation, 
ief  glory  and  its  downfall  in 
ulu  War,  1879.  $12.00/$7.95 

MUSSOLINI  By  hone  Kirk- 
:k.  762-page  reconstruction  of 
areer  of  II  Duce,  who  rose  by 
its  only  to  hang  by  his  heels. 

$10.00/$6.85 

VI ET-NAM  WITNESS,  1953- 

>'  Bernard  B.  Fall.  The  evolu- 
r>f  our  Viet-Nam  crisis.  "More 
il  than  any  other  [book]  to 
nderstanding  of  the  intricate 
'■"Walter  Millis.  $6.95/$5.80 

CIVIL  WAR  DICTIONARY  By 

i.  Boatner  III.  Encyclopedic 
itory  of  battles,  leaders,  units, 
ons,  etc.  $15.00/$8.95 


573.  DISRAELI  By  Robert  Blake. 
This  best-selling  portrait  of  Queen 
Victoria's  enigmatic  genius  — and 
his  fascinating  age  — has  been 
acclaimed  as  a  masterpiece. 

$12.50/$8.75 

176.  BYZANTIUM  By  Charles 
Diehl.  Study  of  the  glittering  By- 
zantine Empire  and  its  1000-year 
rule.  $8.50/$6.95 

476.  THE  LIFE  OF  LENIN  By 

Louis  Fischer.  The  authoritative 
story-winner  of  the  National  Book 
Award.  $12.50/$7.50 

439.  FALL  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
HABSBURG  By  Edw.  Crankshaw. 
The  decay  and  fall  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire.  $7.50/$5.95 

571.  BEFORE  THE  ARMADA  By 

R.  B.  Wernham.  How  England 
changed  under  the  Tudors  from  a 
medieval  state  to  a  modern  power. 

$6.95/$5.80 

481.  THE  LONG  DEATH  By  Ralph 
K.  Andrist.  The  last  days  of  the 
Plains  Indians  and  their  tragic 
struggle  for  survival  against  the 
Whites.  $8.95/$6.95 

562.  MACHIAVELLI  By  Giuseppe 
Prezzolini.  The  life,  times,  works, 
and  significance  of  the  first  mod- 
ern political  philosopher,  in  an 
erudite  new  review.  $8.50/$6.75 

543.    ANCIENT    EUROPE  By 

Stuart  Piggott.  From  6000  B.C.  to 
the  Roman  era,  this  fascinating 
survey  traces  the  prehistory  of  bar- 
barian Europe.  194  illustrations. 

$7.50/$6.15 

554.  THE  TRIAL  OF  THE  GER- 
MANS:   NUREMBERG,  1945-46 

By  Eugene  Davidson.  Twenty-four 
brilliant  biographies  of  the  Nur- 
emberg war  criminals  which  build 
a  total  picture  of  Nazi  Germany. 

$12.50/$8.95 


579.  SUEZ  By  Hugh  Thomas.  A 
brilliant  study  of  the  complex  and 
fateful  1956  Suez  crisis. 

$5.95/$4.95 


444.  MEDIEVAL  HISTORY  By 

Norman  F.  Cantor.  Life  and  death 
of  a  grim  yet  colorful  civilization. 

$8.95/$7.40 

369.  THE  SPANISH  CIVIL  WAR 

By  Hugh  Thomas.  A  spellbinder— 
the  complete  history  of  the  grim 
"dress  rehearsal  for  World  War 
Two."  $8.95/$6.50 

570.  CONQUEROR  OF  THE 
WORLD:  THE  LIFE  OF  CHINGIS- 
KHAN  By  Rene  Grousset.  An  ex- 
citing modern  retelling  of  the 
Mongol  conquest  of  most  of  the 
13th-century  World.  $6.95/$5.75 

578.  PAX  AMERICANA  By  Ro- 
nald Steel.  America's  global  em- 
pire is  the  object  of  this  provoca. 
tive  critique.  $6.95/55.75 


567.  AMERICA'S  WESTERN 
FRONTIERS  By  John  A.  Haw- 
good.  First  winner  of  the  Knopf 
Western  History  Prize.  A  lively 
social  history  of  the  explorers,  ad- 
venturers and  settlers  who  opened 
up  the  West.  $10.00/$7.50 

101.  HISTORY  OF  THE  GERMAN 
GENERAL  STAFF  By  Walter 
Goerlitz-  Story  of  the  world's  most 
feared  war  machine,  1657-1945. 

$7.50/$5.95 

563.  LATIN  AMERICA:  A  CUL- 
TURAL HISTORY  By  German 
Arciniegas.  From  Columbus  to 
Castro-the  ideas,  customs,  reli- 
gions, literature  and  arts. 

$10.00/$6.95 

574.  MANHATTAN  PROJECT: 
THE  UNTOLD  STORY  OF  THE 
MAKING  OF  THE  ATOMIC  BOMB 

By  Stephane  Groueff.  The  first 
complete  account  of  America's 
greatest  single  industrial  and  tech- 
nical feat.  $6.95/$5.80 


Last  year,  the  books  shipped  by  The  History  Book  Club  gave  savings  to  mem- 
bers of  over  50%.  More  than  100  books  are  regularly  offered  at  reduced 
Member's  Prices  and  ALL  are  available  for  selection  as  Bonus  Books. 


ENROLL  NOW  TO  RECEIVE  UP  TO  $40.00 
WORTH  OF  FINE  BOOKS  FOR  ONLY  99< 


THE  HISTORY  BOOK  CLUB  Stamford,  Conn.  06904 

Please  open  a  Trial  Membership  for  me  and  send  the  introductory 
package  of  books  indicated  below.  Bill  me  990  for  the  three.  At  the  same 
time,  send  the  membership  book  I  have  also  indicated  and  bill  me  for  it 
at  the  low  Member's  Price. 

I  understand  that  I  may  return  the  books  within  2  weeks  if  I  am  not 
delighted  with  them  and  that  their  return  will  automatically  cancel  my 
membership.  Otherwise  I  shall  complete  my  Trial  Membership  by  pur- 
chasing 4  more  selections  during  the  coming  year  from  among  more  than 
100  offered  at  money-saving  Member's  Prices  in  the  monthly  Review. 
(A  reply  card  is  always  enclosed  with  the  Review.) 

Completion  of  my  Trial  Membership  will  entitle  me  to  choose  a  Bonus 
Book  for  every  4  books  !  purchase  thereafter.  (Note:  Bonus  Books  are 
shipped  at  the  Club's  cvpense;  on  all  other  shipments  a  small  postage 
and  packing  charge  is  added.) 

Fill  in  numbers  of  your  three  intro-  Fill  in  number  of  your 

ductory  books,  994  for  all  three  choice  at  member's  price 


□ 


Mr. 

Mrs.  

Miss 

Address  _ 


(please  print) 


City. 


State  & 
.Zip  Code. 


In  Canada,  same  savings.  Shipment  of  books  and  all  services 
will  be  bandied  within  Canada.  Bonus  plan  differs  slightlv. 
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This,  at  least,  has  been  the  under- 
standing under  which  our  Council  and 
its  predecessor.  The  National  Council 
on  Legal  Clinics,  has  operated.  The 
two  groups  have  made  more  than 
forty  grants  for  projects  integrating 
field  work  with  academic  work,  with 
most  of  them  designed  to  better  pre- 
I  pare  students  for  the  leadership  roles 
]  they  will  fill  as  members  of  the  legal 
profession. 

Howard  R.  Sacks.  Dir. 
Council  on  Education  in 
Professional  Responsibility. 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools 

Chicago.  111. 

I  am  in  full  agreement  with  the  pro- 
fessed aim  of  our  best  law  schools  to 
produce  legal  scholars  rather  than 
practitioners.  But  there  is  a  growing 
belief  that  these  schools  are  sadly  de- 
ficient in  genuine  scholarship.  .  .  .  Law 
is  taught  from  textbooks  and  case- 
books, and  neither  form  of  publica- 
tion includes  the  stuff  of  which  legal 
cases  are  made.  Studying  law  in  those 
books  is  like  studying  human  anatomy 
by  examining  the  shroud  on  a  corpse. 
.  .  .  The  result  is  that  our  law  schools 
produce  brilliant  dialecticians  who 
can  manipulate  legal  concepts  with 
great  skill.  They  can  talk  and  write 
about  law  better  than  anyone  else  but 
|  have  only  the  vaguest  notions  about 
how  it  actually  works.  .  .  .  History  and 
facts,  not  logic  and  so-called  rules  of 
law.  are  at  the  heart  of  our  legal  sys- 
tem; yet  we  teach  a  superficially  per- 
suasive legal  vocabulary  and  ignore 
the  factual  context  that  really  con- 
trols results. 

Robkrt  L.  Wright 
Washington.  D.  C. 


The  vicious  attack  by  Ralph  Ellison 
on  Norman  Podhoretz  i  Letters.  July 
cannot  go  unchallenged.  ...  To  me.  at 
least,  it  has  never  been  comprehen- 
sible why  it  is  all  right  to  excuse  Ne- 
groes who  hate  Jews  because  they 
have  been  exploited  by  landlords  who 

legitimate  to  attack  those  whites 
whose  vision  of  Negroes,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  is  equally  myopic. 
Why  should  we  keep  silent  .  .  .  when 
educated  young  Negroes,  who  have 
not  in  the  past  turned  away  a  helping 
Jewish  hand,  use  the  present  climate 
of  liberalism  to  indulge  in  the  most 


vicious  Jew-baiting  since  Hit  ' 
Germany?  .  .  .  That  there  are  Je*  k 
bigots  I  do  not  deny.  .  .  .  But  asa.t. 
ish  mother  ( white  >  of  black  chil.  ; 
(Jewish)  I  am  personally  gettii  | 
little  sick  of  those  who  feel  the  :-c 
to  compare  Watts  to  the  Wai  ■ 
Ghetto  and  those  who  will  tole  * 
help  from  "outsiders"  but  never  c  i. 
cism.  ...  I  look  for  those  young  I  \ 
men  and  women  who  were  >1 
Schwerner  and  Goodman  in  Mi  j. 
sippi.  who  have  received  much  friJ 
ship  and  love  from  my  fellow  com 
gionists— sometimes  patronizing  I 
bumbling,  but  still  well-meant,  antf 
a  time  when  the  majority  of 
Christians  thought  of  Negroes  as  > 
arate  and  not  equal— and  I  want  tdf 
them  responding  in  kind.  j 

MK.-v    1  Ni',1    I.l  Di  KKK  CiJ 

New  York,  vi 

Upbeat  Mesra-tn 

I  have  just  read  Russell  Lynesfl 

tide.  "Minneapolis  Is  Mega-ToB 
(July*.  As  an  unabashed  boosteB 
my  home  town.  I  was  delightedB 
captured  quite  well  the  character 
our  city  and  our  people.  " 

Hubert  H.  Hi/mpbI 
Washington.  JM 

It  was  most  unfair  of  Russell  Li 
to  have  quoted  a  newspaperman's  J 
erence  to  the  Minneapolis  nm 
schools  as  "antiquated  and  lousy|i 
is  true  that  Minneapolis,  like  nil 
other  metropolitan  areas,  has  ■ 
sliding,  partly  due  to  its  own  lacJ 
leadership  and  partly  because  offl 
universal  problems  of  our  times.  ■ 
we  are  optimistic  because  our  I 
superintendent.  Dr.  John  DavuS 
proving  himself  an  outstanding.* 
novative  educator  and  to  at  least  s  * 
noticeable  degree  an  arouser  of  !  * 
lie  concern.  ...  I  would  not  say  * 
are  not  crying  for  improvement  « 
updating,  but  feel  this  is  the  dt> 
tion  in  which  we  are  painstakifl 
moving. 

Mrs.  Jean  Ru  l 
Minneapolis.  M  I 

Testing  the  Pressure  CoC^ 

Professor  Carl  Bereiter  was  qu  • 
in  Harper's  Maya  Pines.  "A  F  ► 
sure  Cooker  for  Four-yew  4 
Minds."  January1  as  being  <J  * 
critical  of  Project  Head  Start.  I  ■ 


Black  Bigots 


When  the  girls  at  the  pool 
ask  you  where  you're  going 
on  your  husband's  vacation 
smile  and  say 


"Oh,  we're  just  going  to  the  country.'1 


iir 


Kenya. 


in  Safari?  A  wild  dream,  they'll  say.  It's  no  wild  dream 
i  go  "On  Safari"  with  Lufthansa.  And  our  Pay  Later  Plan 
redit  card  can  make  it  possible.  For  just  $1743,  you  can 
Id  zebras  in  Zambia.  Stalk  mammoth  rhinos  in  Rhodesia, 
the  foot  of  fabled  Mount  Kilimanjaro.  Visit  Johannesburg. 
Falls,  Nairobi,  Masai-Mara,  Serengeti  Plains,  Lake  Man- 
etops,  Amboseli,  Samburu,  Mount  Kenya.  For  only  $1743, 
a  gives  you  all  ground  and  air  transportation  (including 
sies  in  East  Africa)  hotels,  tents,  meals,  professional 
ven  tips! 

jr  friends  think  you're  dreaming,  whip  out  the  Lufthansa 
tri"  folder.  You  can  get  it  through  your  Travel  Agent.  Or  by 
n  this  coupon. 

on  14-21  day  Fronomy  Excursion  lar?  from  New  Ynrt 


LUFTHANSA  GERMAN  AIRLINES,  Dept.  H9 
410  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Gentlemen  : 

□  Please  send  me  lurther  inlormalion  on  your  three-week  "On  Safari"  tour 

□  Have  your  Tour  Expert  contact  me 


.City. 


.Zip  Phon» 


My  1  mvpI  Agpnt  is  _ 


Lufthansa 


Who  cares 
about  saving 
millions  of  dollars 


saving  thousands  of  liv  s 


The  taxpayers'  annual  bill  for  broken  school  windows 
runs  well  over  $20,000,000.  Now  GE  has  come  up  with 
I  ex  an"',  a  tough.clear  plastic  even  rocks  can't  break. 
Other  uses:  streetlight  globes,  baby  bottles,  outdoor  signs. 


Many  fatal  night  accidents  can  be  prevented  by  better  strei  ig" 
And  the  best  yet  comes  from  GE  Lucalox-  lamps.  They  ar  ief 
efficient  source  of  white  light  ever  invented.  Part  of  their  st  etc 
Lucalox  arc  tube,  a  new  ceramic  material  discovered  in  the  E 


*  r  saving  one  special  doll? 

gym 


silicone  sealants  —  which  never  crack  or  dry  out —  can 
ost  of  household  items.  They  can  repair  a  broken  doll, 
ows,  caulk  bathtubs,  mend  fabrics.  They  even  helped 
jemini  spacecraft  airtight  and  watertight. 


General  Electric 
cares 

(and  has  developed  new  materials 
that  make  the  savings  possible) 

Many  new  materials  from 
General  Electric  are  — surpris- 
ingly—not  electrical,  but  chem- 
ical. Actually,  it  shouldn  "t  be 
surprising  since  more  of  our 
research  people  hold  chemical 
degrees  than  any  other  kind. 
And  25%  of  our  patents  are  in 
the  chemical  field. 

One  recent  new  material 
from  GE  is  PPO  —  which  can 
do  many  jobs  better  than  metal, 
glass  or  wood  and  at  less  cost. 
PPO  has  already  found  hun- 
dreds of  uses  in  everything  from 
surgical  instruments  to  plumb- 
ing. It  has  been  called  the  most 
important  polymer  develop- 
ment since  nylon. 

Other  new  materials— each  a 
product  of  chemical  research  — 
have  wide  applications.  GE's 
work  in  silicone  chemicals  pro- 
duced rubber  roofing  materials 
that  last  30  years.  Man-made 
diamonds  from  GE  give  sharp, 
durable  cutting  edges  to  high- 
speed machine  tools.  A  dust- 
repellent  laminate  for  floors... 
smooth-writing  Carboloy"  balls 
for  ballpoint  pens ...  long-life 
insulation  for  electric  motors . . . 
the  list  could  go  on  and  on. 

The  next  time  you  think  of 
General  Electric,  remember  — 
sometimes  our  operations  are 
more  general  than  electric. 

Progress  Is  Our  Most  Important  Product 


GENERAL  Wl  ELECTRIC 


"Freedom  must  be  at  all  times  defended, 
because  it  is  at  all  times  besieged.  Not  all  of  us 
are  called  to  fight  on  the  battlefield.  Many 
of  us  must,  quietly  and  firmly,  do  what  we  can  and 
all  that  we  must,  here  at  home.  Buying  Bonds, 
regularly,  is  as  important  to  this  nation  in  the  long 
reach  of  history  as  almost  anything  we  can  do/' 


President  Johnson  displays  the  first  Freedom  Share 

I 


JOIN  THE 
STAR  SPANGLED 
FREEDOM  PLAN 


Now  there  is  a  new  way 
tor  Americans  to  help 
their  country    and  help 
themselves  as  /jell 
When  you  buy  US  Savings 
Bonds  reqularl/  -through 
Payroll  Savings  where  /ou 
work  or  Bond  a  Montn 


ire  al  ■■) 


where  you  hank 
entitled  to  purchase 
new  Freedom  Shores. 

F  han  ire 

hort  -tei  ' .  1 

1  hey  pay  a  hiqher  return 
than  Savinqs  Bond  ,  (474% 
when  held  to  maturity 


in  4  ',.  years),  may  be  bought 
one  tor  one  with  Bonds 
in  four  denominations,  and 
are  redeemable  after 
one  year.  You  will  find 

where  you  work  or  bank. 


Do  your  share. 
Sign  up  for  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds, 
new  Freedom  Shares. 
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im  that  Canton  would  have  a 
Start  program  this  summer 
effect,  I  told  him  that  if  he 
tit  he  could  fashion  a  better  pro- 
here  was  a  good  place  to  try. 
|*  us  up  on  it. 

are  sixteen  groups  of  chil- 
.  ^.jto  hundred  and  fifty  total'. 
lich  eight  are  experimental  and 
■  control.  The  eight  experimen- 
iceive  the  Bereiter-Engelmann 
taient."  and  the  eight  control 
e  the  regular  program.  All  chil- 
received  a  pre-test  and  all  will 

ie  a  post-test  The  evaluation 

give  us  a  controlled  test  of 
the   Bereiter-Engelmann  ap- 
a  can  do  in  terms  of  the  achieve- 
'  children,  and.  of  course,  it 
e  us  a  comparison  of  the  two 


ler  interesting  aspect  of  the 
a  involves  parents.  In  two  of 
erimental  schools,  one-half  of 
ents  are  being  given  instruc- 
iiow  to  assist  their  children  at 
The  other  half  are  given  no 
:ion.  We  want  to  see  if  there 
difference  as  a  result  of  this 
lal  assistance.  .  .  .  The  project 
:11  become  a  "classic"  and  it 
ost  certain  to  be  used  in  other 
r  projects. 

George  P.  Young 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
Canton.  0. 


Integrated  War 

■«el  compelled  to  comment  on  the 
■nent  in  Whitney  Young.  Jr.'s 
ie  ("When  the  Negroes  in  Viet- 
§3ome  Home."  June  i  that,  in  the 
''Several  white  commanding  of- 
openly  admitted  they  had  no 
low  many  Negi-oes  were  in  their 
'  In  context,  this  statement  ap- 
to  be  intended  as  a  condemna- 
9  these  commanding  officers  and 
laration  of  their  anti-integra- 
or  perhaps  anti-Negro,  senti- 
Bj;.  I  would  say  that,  quite  to  the 
■pry.  the  commanding  officers' 
Mission"  is  eloquent  testimony  to 
1  acceptance  of  the  complete  in- 
1'tion  of  their  crews,  to  the  ex- 
Bkat  they  consider  totally  irrele- 
<l  the  number  of  Negro  sailors, 
I'S,  I'm  sure,  they  consider  totally 
•'vant  the  number  of  sailors  who 
■for  instance.  Jewish. 
I  Mr.  Young  felt  that  Negroes 
R i  people,  as  he  apparently  thinks 


Now, 

a  Kodak  Carousel 


And  because  the  new  "850" 
is  a  CAROUSEL  Projector,  h 
never  jams.  It  features  the 
long-play  80-sIide  CAROUSEL 
tray,  the  spillproof  tray  with 
instant  access  to  every  slide. 

The  Kodak  Carousel  850 

Projector,  with  both  remote 
and  automatic  slide  changing, 
from  less  than  SI 70.  Other 

Kodak  Carousel  Projectors 

9 


Prices : 

KODAK  CAROUSE 
PROJECTORS— 
AS  DEPENDABLE 
AS  GRAV1 


This  tan  costs  S564I 

We  throw  in  transportation  to 
and  from  Europe  and  9  .Mediterranean 
cities  for  free  on  a  Sunlane  Cruise 


LETTERS 

'  be  feels,  he  "wouldn't  consider  a 

Lt.  James  2.  Delojk 
San  Frantiscai 

- 

-  .  ;  : 
have  noted  ■erith  pride  the  oaBff 
ing-  contrite ::' . :.-  : :  .  . :  Negrc  i 
c-ers  and  troopers.  With  virtaall 
exceptions,  they  have  proves  \% 

i  integrated  -war.  as  Mr.  Yobbb 
it.  Col.  Roy  W.flj 


- 

American  Export 

ISBR ANDTSEN  LlKES 

sCONJTITLTlON  ss  INDEPENDENCE  ss  ATLvVTIC 


-  . 


New  York  Boar  i 
London  Snobs  :\ 

Mr.  John  Gent  her    "Inside  t 
>n."  Jnlj    was  annoyed  beea*» 
re  r-i.rr.ec  :  r  introdnprt 

singled  oat  during  a  social  gaSI 
one  evening'  in  London.  WoaHA 
not  be  prefers!  e  t:  :-e:rg  an 

..."  '  - 

• 

-      ;  -  . 


M2=-  F2AN  iTE5  S.  ftil 

Till 


No  Hiding  14 


- 
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- 

Sekatok  E.  L  Bat  * 


Are  you  one 
7  many  who  admire 
the  Mona  Lisa  for 
he  wrong  reasons? 

[aps,  like  so  many  people,  you  attribute  the  Mona  Lisa's  great- 
;  to  her  enigmatic  expression — to  the  fact  that  she  "begins  to 

if  looked  at  long  enough.  Or  perhaps  you  are  intrigued  be- 
er eyes  seem  to  "follow  you  around  the  room"  through  some 
ue  known  only  to  Leonardo.  Both  of  these  common  reactions 
ussed  in  the  very  first  portfolio  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum's 
rs  in  Art  as  prime  examples  of  the  superficial  fashion  in  which 
:ople  look  at  paintings.  As  the  portfolio  points  out,  anyone 
mires  a  painting  solely  because  of  its  technical  competence 
appeal  of  its  subject  matter  is  probably  missing  all  that  the 
f  really  trying  to  convey.  A  surprising  number  of  otherwise 
ed  persons  have  this  blind  spot  when  they  stand  before  a 

work  of  art. 

as  to  remedy  this  situation  that  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
in  New  York  devised  an  unusual  program  of  assisted  self- 
on  in  the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  art.  The  invita- 
low  is  made  to  acquaint  you  with  the  thorough  nature  of  the 
n  and  particularly  its  unique  method  of  learning  by  compari- 
cng  great  paintings. 


MONA  LISA  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci 


-  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  invites  you  to  accept 
^  «*V  FOR  TWO  WEEKS'  EXAMINATION 

jBfc-f.^  THE  FIRST  PORTFOLIO  OF 

-  ART  SEMINARS  IN  THE  HOME 


PUBLISHED  AND  ADMINISTERED  BY  BOOK-OF-THE  MONTH  CLUB,  INC 


B)EA:  a  well-rounded  and  compre- 
■s  -■  course  of  lectures  in  the  appre- 

■  of  art  in  which  the  whole  family 
Wrticipate.  You  learn  by  comparison 

■  paintings,  utilizing  no  fewer  than 
Mge  full-color  prints  of  great  works. 
I  :e  being  conducted  over  a  period  of 

■  irough  all  the  world's  museums  by 

■  meed  lecturers  who  make  clear  the 

■  nental  things  to  look  for  in  what- 

■  •aintings  you  may  see. 


Each  lf.sso.s-  comes  in  the  form  of  a  port- 
folio, the  core  of  which  is  the  lecture.  But 
in  each  portfolio  is  a  pocket  containing  twelve 
large  full-color  reproductions.  These  pictures 
are  provided  separately  so  that  they  can  be 
compared  side  by  side  with  one  another  to 
clarify  whatever  points  the  lecture  aims  to 
illuminate.  They  have  a  great  advantage, 
moreover,  over  reproductions  thrown  upon  a 
screen  in  a  lecture  hall:  they  can  be  more 
faithful  to  the  originals,  and  can  be  studied 
and  referred  to  again  and  again. 


HOW  THE  COURSE  OPERATES  .  One  can 

enroll  in  this  program  of  twelve  portfolios  just 
as  one  would  enroll  in  a  semester  course  in 
art  at  a  university— with  one  important  dif- 
ference: you  may,  if  you  wish,  drop  out  of 
the  program  at  any  point.  The  portfolios  are 
sent  consecutively— one  every  thirty  days— 
but  you  may,  of  course,  proceed  at  whatever 
rate  you  choose.  The  price  of  each  portfolio  is 
$3.75  (plus  a  small  charge  for  mailing  ex- 
pense). This  cost  includes  the  twelve  separate 
full-color  reproductions. 


JiWTS  OF  THE  TWELVE  PORTFOUOS 


What  Is  a  Painting? 
I  ism  •  Expressionism  •  Abstraction 
«>  -i  as  Patterns  •  Pictures  oi  Structures 

■ongement  as  Expression  •  Fresco 
If  and  Oil  •  Water  Color,  Postel  anu  Prints 
The  Artist  as  a  Social  Critic 
The  Artist  as  a  Visionary 


ART  SEMINARS  IN  THE  HOME,  c/o  Book  of  the  Month  Club,  Inc.  547.9 
345  Hudson  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10014 

p  1 1  asi  enroll  mc  as  a  subscriber  to  AfT  Sr.Mi.sAPs  MR-  ) 

IN  the  Home  and  send  me  Portfolio  No.  1:  M*s  f tVicaM  prtnt  piainT 

II  hat  Is  a  Painting?  for  a  two-week  trial  exam-  Mlss  ' 

ination.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  decide  not  to  Address 

continue  the  course,  I  may  return  the  portfolio,  f~~1 

canceling  the  subscription.  If  I  retain  it,  you  will    City    ...  7-01 

bill  me  $3.75  (plus  a  small  charge  for  mailing  7Ap  or 

expense)  for  it  and  for  each  of  the  remaining  State   Zone  

portfolios  in  the  Seminars  as  it  is  received.  I  may        .,  „_  ,  „ 

.,...1  .L:.  c1il,,, ...  ,  PLEASE  NOTE:  In  ranada.  the  price  of  each  portfolio 

cancelth.s  subscription  at  any  time.  u  S1.2s  .piUI  a  .mail  chance  for  maum*  eipen.*, 


Living  Under  the  Sea:  A  report  from  General  Dynamo 


The  public  address  speaker  screams. 
"Dive,  dive!"  In  the  flickering  light  of 
a  dank  interior,  sweaty  bearded  sailors 
tumble  to  battle  stations.  .  .  . 

This  Hollywood  image  of  a  subma- 
riner's life  was,  even  during  World 
War  II,  largely  stereotype.  It  is  a  far  cry 
from  life  in  today's  United  States  Navy 
nuclear  submarines. 

Even  though  about  three-fourths  of 
the  ship's  interior  is  taken  up  by  ma- 
chinery, weapons  and  stores,  there's  also 
room  for  up  to  136  men  to  eat,  sleep, 
relax,  work  efficiently  and  remain  alert. 
The  sailors  who  man  these  submarines 
on  continuously  submerged  patrols  for 
two  months  at  a  time  lead  a  surprisingly 
comfortable  life. 

Here's  a  fairly  typical  day  for  nuclear 
submariner  Bill  Reilly,  Electronic  Tech- 
nician Third-Class. 

0700  hours.  ET/  3  Reilly  is  awakened 
by  a  shipmate.  Along  his  bunk's  6'6" 
length  — long,  wide  and  deep  enough  lor 
comfortable  sleep  — recessed  fluorescent 
fixtures  dispel  the  night.  Another  "day" 
has  begun. 

30,000  meals: 

07  1  5  hours.  Reilly's  baritone  bounces 
around  the  pri\ate  stall  shower.  He 
need  not  worry  about  quick  sudsing  and 
rinsing;  nuclear  submarines  can  distill 
an  ample  supply  of  fresh  water. 

0730  hours.  Breakfast  time.  More 
than  30.000  individual  meals  will  be 
served  during  the  ship's  extended  pa- 
trol—prepared in  a  galley  smaller  than 
the  kitchen  of  an  average  suburban 
home.  The  galley  has  been  laid  out  to  a 
careful  time-space-motion  plan.  Provi- 
sions are  stored  lor  easy  accessibility  in 
planned  sequence.  Meat  is  pre-trimmed; 
chicken  deboned  to  save  precious 
space  Ice  cream  cones  — by  the  thou- 
sands—are tucked  into  odd  crannies. 

0X00  hours.  Reilly's  first  four-hour 
watch  begins.  His  job:  monitoring  a 
navigation  computer. 

All  around  him  the  ship  stirs  with 
action  as  crew  members  go  about  daily 
chores  (just  as  Reilly  will  between  his 
regular  watches)  — inspecting,  cleaning, 
maintaining. 

"Scrub,  burn  and  filter": 

Nuclear  submarines  do  not  need  to 
surface  to  get  air  for  their  engines,  but 
Reilly's  still  a  deep  breather.  Carbon 
dioxide,  exhaled  by  the  crew  at  the  rate 
of  110  cubic  feet  each  hour,  is  removed 
by  "scrubbers"  before  it  can  build  into 
a  dangerous  concentration.  Oxygen, 


manufactured  by  water  electrolysis,  is 
fed  back  to  the  ship's  atmosphere.  Over 
300  potential  contaminants  are  removed 
by  filtration,  electrostatic  precipitation 
or  catalytic  burning. 

Revitalized  air,  purer  than  that 
breathed  by  city  dwellers,  is  recirculated 
throughout  the  submarine,  conditioned 
to  a  comfortable  humidity  and  70°  tem- 
perature. 

1  200  hours.  Lunch.  On  tod-ay's  menu: 
chicken  cacciatore. 

Off-watch: 

1 250  hours.  At  the  ship's  laundromat. 
Reilly  drops  off  his  coveralls,  made  of 
lint-free  polyester  to  eliminate  one  po- 
tential irritant  from  the  atmosphere;  he 
stops  at  the  2,000-volume  library  to 
pick  up  an  electronics  textbook  he's 
studying  for  college  credit. 

13  15  hours.  Alarm  signal!  Reilly 
double-times  to  his  duty  station.  This 
time  it's  a  fire  drill.  It  might  have  indi- 
cated a  potential  enemy's  presence  or  a 
dozen  other  contingencies.  Alarms  are 
sounded  at  unscheduled  times,  day  or 
night,  throughout  the  patrol  to  keep  the 
crew  on  its  toes. 

1415  hours.  He  routinely  checks  one 
of  his  alternate  drill  stations,  then  works 
off  some  lunch  calories  with  a  session 
on  the  exercise  bicycle. 

1600  hours.  Reilly  spends  the  next 
hour  making  some  minor  adjustments 
to  one  navigation  computer  that  is  tem- 
porarily "down."  Each  man  on  a  nu- 
clear submarine  is  responsible  lor  the 
performance  and  maintenance  of  the 
equipment  that  he  operates. 

As  he  moves  about  the  ship  he  con- 
tinues to  study  its  1  10  miles  of  complex 
wiring,  a  requirement  for  many  crew 
members  so  a  fault  can  be  quickly 
traced  if  necessary. 

Versatile  mess: 

I  700  hours.  At  one  end  of  the  mess, 
a  checkers  tournament  is  going  on.  At 
the  other,  Reilly-with  one  shipmate 
posing  anil  two  others  kibitzing— is  fin- 
ishing off  a  watercolor. 

The  mess  is  the  most  versatile  room 
on  the  submarine.  At  various  times  it 
becomes  movie  theater,  gym,  game 
room,  lecture  hall  ami  music  room.  Two 
days  from  now,  Sunday,  it  will  become 
a  chapel. 

1S00  hours.  Dinner;  lobster  — a  re- 
minder that  today  is  Friday.  Last  night 
the  cooks  surprised  everyone  with  a 
Hawaiian  luau.  The  night  before,  it  was 
roast  beef.  Food  on  a  submarine  is  a 


major  morale  factor  for  the  crew,  w 
Leftovers  are  inevitable.  GarbaM 
compacted  into  a  container,  weig'H 
.ind  blown  into  the  sea,  where  it  fl 
to  the  bottom. 

1900  hours.  The  mess  has  novfl 
come  a  movie  theater  —  tonight  iS 
and  some  of  his  shipmates  enjoy  a>  jfc 
James  Bond  picture,  well  beforH 
been  released  to  the  general  public. 

In  the  unseen  world  above  thejfl 
face  it  is  dusk.  On  extended  submaH 
patrol,  every  effort  is  made  to  maklM 
as  comparable  as  possible  to  suH 
duty.  The  control  room  is  "riggeW 
red,"  di  n  is.  switched  to  a  dull  raft 
lumination;  ordinary  lights  are  dirtW 
to  remind  the  crew  that  another  am 
passing  into  night. 

Shhh!:  I 

Despite  007  s  noisy  battles  —  orlfl 

the  sound  of  hi-fi  music  — nucIearH 
mariners  live  in  a  quiet  world.  SoH 
.ire  muted  by  vinyl  tile  decks  and  ail 
tic  tile  overheads.  Vibrations  are  jfl 
mized.  Turbines,  fans  and  other  niaS 
equipment  are  surrounded  by  sol 
sound-deadening  material. 

2000  hours.  Bill  Reilly  begitJB 
second  four-hour  watch.  Others,|B 
are  now  off-watch,  are  relaxing,  III 
ing,  getting  ready  to  bunk  down-jB 
some  are  still  sleeping  before  sM 
awakened  later. 

2400  hours.  Midnight.  The  slfi 
quiet.  His  watch  over,  Reilly  bWA 
down,  draws  the  curtains  for  prilSI 
turns  on  the  overhead  fluorescen  n 
reads  for  a  while.  He  yawns,  adjusfl 
air  vent  at  the  head  of  his  bunk.  swijH 
off  the  light.  He  is  asleep. 

In  building  almost  300  submerlH 
—  including  the  prototypes  of  W 
American  nuclear  submarines  — hJH 
bility  has  been  a  prime  concenM 
General  Dynamics  designers  and  m 
neers  since  1 900  when  the  compan  k 
livered  the  United  States  Navy's  # 


General  Dynamics  is  a  comparjH 
scientists,  engineers  and  skilled  ^om 
whose  interests  cover  every  majorH 
of  technology,  and  who  produce  ■ 
craft;  marine,  space  and  missile  sysi  im 
tactical  support  equipment;  nucfl 
electronic,  and  communications  I 
terns;  machinery;  building  suprft! 
coal,  gases. 

Reprints  of  this  <,erie\  arc  available  \\{ 

GENERAL  DYNAMlj* 

One  Rockefeller  Pleia.  New  York,  New  Vor*B 
P1967  General  DynB 
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The  Easy  Chair  by  Robert  Coles 


CHILDREN 

OF  THE  AMERICAN  GHETTO 

"They  is  alive,  and  you  bet  they  is,  and  then  they  goes 
off  and  quits,"  one  mother  says.  Yet  we  may  be 
deliberately  blinding  ourselves  to  the  hidden  strengths 
of  "culturally  deprived"  children. 


iB 


w  hen  I  read  about  ghetto  children 
in  psychiatric  journals  and  educa- 
tional reviews— not  to  mention  the 
public  press— I  do  not  recognize  the 
boys  and  girls  I  meet  and  observe 
every  day.  From  the  psychiatric  quar- 
ter I  hear  about  the  mental  illness 
that  plagues  the  poor  (though  I  do 
not  see  psychiatrists— or  any  other 
kind  of  doctors-rushing  in  large 
numbers  to  Harlem,  Watts,  or  Chi- 
cago's South  Side).  I  read  about  how- 
apathetic  or  unruly  ghetto  children 
are:  the  "culturally  disadvantaged" 
Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans,  the  surly, 
suspicious,  "deprived"  whites  who 
come  from  Appalachia  to  Northern 
cities,  or  the  remnants  of  older  immi- 
grant groups  who  still  live  in  the 
slums  One  paper  mentions  the  "poor 
impulse  controls"  of  lower-class  Ne- 
gro children;  another,  the  "personal- 
ity defects"  of  slum  boys  who,  at  five 
or  six,  are  destined  to  be  "socio- 
paths," delinquents,  or  worse.  The 
picture  is  bleak:  untended  or  brutal- 
ized children  threaten  teachers,  as- 
sault one  another,  violate  school  reg- 
ulations or  city  ordinances,  and  in 
general  show  themselves  hound  for  a 
life  of  crime,  indolence,  or  madness. 

Educators  confirm  what  their 
brother  social  scientists  have  noted: 
ghetto  children  do  not  take  to  school, 
they  are  nasty— or  plain  lazy.  (I  wish 
they  at  least  were  described  that  way. 
Instead  one  meets  up  with  the  impos- 
sible jargon  of  educational  psycholo- 
gists, who  talk  about  "motivational 
deficit-"  in-  "lowered  achievement 
goals"  or  "self-esteem  impairment.") 
They  tell  us  that  slum  schools  must  be 
"enriched"  with  programs  to  suit 
children  who  live  in  a  vast  cultural 
wasteland.    Machines,   books,  audio- 
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visual  equipment,  special  "curricula," 
smaller  classes,  trips  to  museums, 
contacts  with  suburban  children,  with 
trees  and  hillsides— the  ghetto  child 
needs  all  of  it  and  more.  He  needs  per- 
sonal "guidance."  He  could  benefit 
from  knowing  a  VISTA  volunteer,  or 
a  college  student  who  wants  to  be  a 
tutor,  or  a  housewife  from  the  other 
side  of  town  who  wants  to  give  poor 
children  the  things  her  own  children 
take  for  granted. 

Though  some  of  these  assertions 
are  obviously  correct,  their  cumula- 
tive implication  is  misleading  and  un- 
fair. It  is  about  time  the  lives  of 
ghetto  children  be  seen  as  something 
more  than  a  tangle  of  psycho-pathol- 
ogy and  Hawed  performances  in 
school.  Children  in  the  ghetto  do  need 
help,  but  not  the  kind  that  stems  from 
an  endless,  condescending  recital  of 
their  troubles  and  failures— and  often 
ignores  or  caricatures  the  strength, 
intelligence,  and  considerable  ingenu- 
ity they  do  possess. 

For  a  long  time  I,  too,  looked  only 
for  the  harm  inflicted  on  the  boys  and 
girls  who  grow  up  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  tracks.  I  found  plenty  to  point 
to:  bad,  sorely  neglected  teeth,  vita- 
min deficiencies,  rat  bites,  insect 
bites,  poorly  treated  infections  or  in- 
juries, <))•  chronic  diseases  that  today 
are  easily  curable  if  you  can  afford  a 
doctor.  In  addition,  there  were  fa- 
thers who  couldn't  find  work  and 
turned  to  liquor,  drugs,  or  crime; 
mothers  who  couldn't  satisfy  the  hun- 
ger they  and  their  children   felt,  or 

who  were  frustrated  by  the  contempt 
they  met  everywhere  from  landlords 
who  wouldn't  heat  or  repair  their 
flats,  to  the  clerks,  policemen,  or  wel- 
fare workers  who  treated  them  as  so 


much  dirt.  Yet,  while  I  was  busy 
umenting  such  conditions— lik? 
many  observers  before  me— I  fair 
see  the  other  side  of  the  picture 
termined  to  record  every  bit  of  p* 
ogy  I  could  find,  I  failed  to  ask  m 
what  makes  for  survival  in  the] 
indeed,  sometimes  for  more  than 
for  a  resourcefulness  and  vitality 
some  of  us  in  the  therapy-prone' 
urbs  might  at  least  want  to  pond' 
not  envy. 


Lesson  for  "Liberai'M 

My  dilemma  was  not  too  diffiaT 
from  the  one  that  many  civil-r 
workers— particularly  the  white 
die-class  kind— have  come  to  nJ^ 
nize.  In  1064  when  by  the  nunc  id 
we  went  South  to  Mississippi,  thi 
phasis  was  on  setting  free  a  cr 
oppressed  people.  Again  and 
the  Negro's  plight  was  analyzed] 
suffering  emphasized.  We  had  coil 
put  an  end  to  it  all.  to  fight  witl ; 
weak  against  the  strong.  At  that  I 
a  writer  like  Ralph  Ellison-whi : 
years  has  insisted  upon  the  ricld 
ture  that  Negroes  have  created] 
themselves— was  summarily  dism 
by  people  who  felt  like  liberatoil 
helpers,  but  certainly  not  like  ind: 
uals  who  had  a  lot  to  learn  fron 
victimized    rural    Negroes  of 
South. 

Rut  I  remember,  too,  those  all-r 
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MANY  FACES  OF  MAN.  Although  Man  is  united  in  one 
ies,  it  is  racially  divided  into  more  than  30  subgroup- 
Over  the  past  150,000  years,  as  men  searched  for  new 
ing  grounds  over  the  globe,  they  gradually  developed 
s  that  adapted  them  to  each  environment. 
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GENETICISTS'  GUINEA  PIG  is  the  common  fruit  fly.  This 
derful  insect,  Va  inch  long,  produces  new  generations 
1  usely  every  10  to  15  days,  takes  up  little  lab  space,  and 

a  simple  genetic  make-up  of  only  4  chromosomes.  By 
barding  its  reproductive  cells  with  X-rays,  biologists 
;  produced  fantastic  new  mutants. 


Why  does  man  seem  so  similar  to  the 
ape?  Why  do  ancient  rocks  contain 
imprints  of  creatures  now  extinct?  What 
causes  giants,  dwarfs,  albinos?  A  little 
over  a  century  ago,  no  one  really  knew. 

Then  an  English  biologist,  Charles  Dar- 
win, published  one  of  the  most  important 
books  in  history.  The  first  1,250  copies  of 
his  The  Origin  of  Species  sold  out  in  a 
day,  and  a  storm  of  controversy  broke 
which  has  never  entirely  died. 

Now  here  at  last— in  the  style  that  LIFE 
has  made  famous,  so  that  it  makes  perfect 
sense  even  to  school  children  — is  the 
remarkable  story  of  evolution  in  this  beau- 
tiful introductory  volume  of  the  LIFE 
Nature  Library. 

You  retrace  the  historic  voyage  that 
young  Darwin  made  on  H.M.S.  Beagle, 
and  sec  the  very  same  phenomena  that  set 
his  mind  ablaze.  You  sec  the  primitive 
Indians  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  world,  so  tough  they  sleep  naked 
on  icy  ground.  You  tour  the  Galapagos 
Islands,  Nature's  own  laboratory  of  evo- 
lution, where  complete  isolation  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  resulted  in  startling 
species  never  seen  anywhere  else. 

You  see  the  clues  to  bygone  life— shells, 
bones,  tracks,  eggs,  imprints  or  entire 
mummies— preserved  by  Nature  in  tar, 
coal,  ice,  and  stone.  You  see  a  frozen  baby 
mammoth  perfectly  preserved  in  Arctic 
ice  for  22,000  years.  You  share  the  thrill 
of  the  couple  in  Tanganyika  as  they 
uncover  the  bones  of  the  world's  earliest 
known  man— over  a  million  years  old! 

Genetic  scientists  take  you  into  their 
laboratories  to  explain  the  mysteries  of 
the  microscopic  genes  and  chromosomes 
that  determine  the  inheritance  of  charac- 
teristics. You  see  a  human  egg  magnified 
2,000  times.  How  a  living  cell  divides. 

Obviously  so  vast  and  exciting  a  book 
cannot  be  adequately  described  here.  So 


we  invite  you  to  borrow  a  copy  from  us 
for  10  days.  Then  if  you  wish  you  may 
return  it  and  owe  nothing.  Or  you  may 
own  it  for  much  less  than  such  an  expen- 
sively printed  and  handsomely  bound 
book  would  ordinarily  cost  Thanks  to 
LIFE'S  vast  facilities  and  large  print 
orders,  you  pay  only  $3.95  (plus  ship- 
ping and  handling).  Then  you  will  be 
entitled  to  receive  another  volume  of 
the  LIFE  Nature  Library  for  free  exam- 
ination every  2  months. 

But  you  make  no  commitments,  prom- 
ise to  buy  nothing.  And  you  may  cancel 
this  arrangement  any  time  you  wish. 
However,  the  entire  series  makes  an 
impressive  encyclopedia  of  Nature  that 
your  family  will  increasingly  treasure— 
a  superb  reference  shelf  and  study  aid 
used  in  thousands  of  classrooms  from 
elementary  school  through  college.  To 
examine  the  first  volume,  mail  coupon. 

Actual  size  8V2"  x  11"  •  190  pages 
Over  400  illustrations, 
many 
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MAN  reveal  similar  bones  in 
similar  positions.  In  such  re- 
lationships Darwin  saw 
echoes  of  a  primeval  pat- 
tern, modified  by  evolution. 
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"soul  sessions"  when  one  by  one  we 
had  to  face  the  ironies  in  our  appar- 
ently clear-cut  situation.  "It's  not  so 
easy,  the  longer  you  stay  down  here," 
said  one  Northern  student  who  had 
been  living  with  a  Negro  family  for  a 
few  months.  "They're  poor,  and 
beaten  down.  They  can't  talk  right, 
and  they  can't  write  at  all.  There 
aren't  any  pictures  on  their  walls,  and 
the  cabins  they  live  in— you  wouldn't 
even  use  them  for  a  summer  hide- 
away. They're  scared  out  of  their 
minds  when  a  cop  comes  near  them, 
like  in  a  police  state.  But  something 
starts  happening  to  the  way  you 
think,  because  you  like  the  people,  the 
poor,  downtrodden  Negro,  and  the 
more  time  you  spend  with  him  the 
more  you  begin  to  admire  him,  and 
even  wish  your  own  family  were  more 
like  his. 

"If  I  talk  like  that  up  in  Cam- 
bridge," he  went  on,  "they'll  tell  me 
how  'romantic'  I  am,  how  naive. 
They'll  say  it's  fine  for  me  to  talk— 
with  my  white  skin  and  my  father's 
bank  account  and  my  ability  to  leave 
any  minute  I  want.  I  know,  because  a 
few  months  ago  if  I  heard  someone 
like  me  talking  about  'the  dignity'  and 
'real  character'  and  'integrity'  of  the 
people  down  here,  I  would  tell  them  to 
get  their  kicks  some  other  way,  not  by 
going  native  with  people  who  live  the 
way  they  do  because  they  have  no 
other  choice.  And  most  of  all,  I  would 
tell  them  to  go  ask  the  Negro  share- 
cropper in  the  Delta  if  he  wants  to 
stay  the  way  he  is,  with  his  'dignity' 
and  'integrity,'  or  get  what  the  rest  of 
us  have,  the  cars  and  clothes  and 
washing  machines  and  everything 
else. 

"It's  a  fact  that  a  lot  of  the  people 
we've  met  down  here  are  stronger 
than  we  ever  assumed.  And  a  lot  of 
them  really  do  treat  their  children  in 
a  different  way  than  we  do— and  some- 
times it's  for  the  better.  The  kids  are 
close.  They  sleep  together,  and  help 
one  another.  They  don't  go  oil'  by 
themselves,  the  way  we  do.  They're 
respectful  to  their  parents,  and  to 
grown-ups,  and  very  good  to  one  an- 
other. They  have  a  real  wannt  h  and 
humor,  and  a  natural  kind  of  direct- 
ness, or  honesty— I  don't  know  what 
to  call  it ,  but  I  see  every  one  id'  us 
noticing  it,  and  I  hear  them  all  trying 
to  describe  it,  even  the  hard-nosed 
'economics'  and  'social  sciences'  types. 
They're  ashamed  at  what  they  see; 
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they  don't  want  to  be  troubled  by  find- 
ing anything  'good'  in  people  they 
came  to  save  from  everything  'bad.'  " 
The  longer  we  talked  the  more  we 
found  ourselves  in  agreement.  We  had 
shared  similar  experiences  and  found 
them  surprising  and  worth  consider- 
ing. I  think  more  than  anything  else 
we  felt  chastened  by  the  sight  of  our 
own  arrogance.  Later  that  night,  a 
Negro  who  lived  nearby  spoke  up,  con- 
firming our  feelings.  "The  people  who 
help  us,  we're  grateful  to  them,"  he 
said,  "but  I  wish  they  wouldn't  keep 
on  telling  us  how  sorry  they  are  for  us, 
and  how  bad  we  have  it.  And  I  wish 
their  eyes  wouldn't  pop  out  every  time 
they  stay  with  us  and  see  we're  not 
crying  all  day  long  and  running  wild, 
or  something.  The  other  day  a  white 
fellow,  he  said  how  wonderful  my 
home  is,  and  how  good  we  eat  and  get 
along  together,  and  how  impressed  he 
was  by  it  all.  And  I  was  sure  glad,  but 
I  wanted  to  take  him  aside  and  say, 
'Ain't  you  nice,  but  don't  be  giving 
us  that  kind  of  compliment,  because 
it  shows  on  you  what  you  don't  know 
about  us.'  " 

Vitality  in  the  Slum 

That  people  under  stress  can  develop 
special  strengths,  while  security  tends 
to  make  one  soft,  has  often  been 
pointed  out.  However,  no  one  in  his 
right  mind  can  recommend  hardship 
or  suffering  as  a  way  of  life,  nor  does 
anyone  with  half  a  brain  want  to  jus- 
tify slavery,  perpetuate  segregation, 
or  prove  poverty  "right"— make  of 
them  good  things  that  produce  strong, 
stubborn  people.  (Even  so,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  there  are  many  people  who 
would  love  a  new  and  sophisticated 
way  to  tell  the  poor  how  wonderful 
their  life  is,  after  all.)  Rather,  the  is- 
sue is  one  of  justice— and  not  only  to 
the  Negro.  The  Negro  deserves  to  be 
seen  for  who  he  is  and  what  he  has 
become.  If  pity  and  condescension  are 
all  that  he  deserves,  then  let  it  he  said 
-  and  defended.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
giving  him  his  due— as  a  citizen  and 
long-t  ime  vict  im  of  all  sorts  of  exploi- 
tation—requires first  calling  him  de- 
stroyed, "sick,"  a  psychological  crip- 
ple, or  a  moral  menace,  then  perhaps 
we  should  recognize  our  own  "dis- 
ease," our  own  political  bankruptcy. 
If  psychological  or  sociological  labels 
are  to  be  pinned  on  the  Negro,  then 
those  who  do  so  might  at  least  be 


careful  to  mention  the  enormous,  r- 
plexing  issues  that  plague  the  wl  e, 
suburban  middle  class :  a  high  div  e 
rate;  juvenile  delinquency;  poli 
indifference  or  inertia  to  match 
rural  Negro's;  psychiatric  clinics  d 
child-guidance  centers  filled  to  e 
brim,  and  with  waiting  lists  so  1  g 
that  some  are  called  only  after  t\v  $ 
three  years;  greed  and  competit 
ness  that  worried  teachers  see  in  e 
youngest  boys  and  girls  and  ao  it 
wearily  as  a  manifestation  of  »e 
"system." 

There  are,  to  be  fair,  some  obsj'- 
ers  who  have  consistently  remai  d 
upon  the  considerable  energy 
"life"  they  see  in  slum  children.  i*y 
have  seen  openness,  humor,  real  d 
winning  vitality.  Many  ghetto 
dren  I  know  have  a  flesh  and  b 
loyalty  to  one  another,  a  disar 
code  of  honor,  a  sharp,  critical  eye 
the  fake  and  pretentious,  a  deligh 
capacity  to  laugh,  yell,  shout, 
congratulate  themselves,  and  ti 
others.  Their  language  is  often  str 
and  expressive,  their  drawings  fu 
action,  feeling,  and  even  searing 
cial  criticism.  I  have  to  contrast 
that  to  the  rigid,  long-winded 
perts"  who  are  quick  to  call  slum 
pie  everything  ominous  under 
sun. 

One  thing  is  certain,  thou 
ghetto  childhood  tends  to  be  short 
swift.  The  fast-moving,  anim 
children  I  see  every  day  soon  eno 
grow  old  rather  than  grow  up,  , 
begin  to  show  every  sign  of  the  re:  - 
nation  described  by  writer  a!; 
writer.  At  twelve  or  thirteen  thje 
children  feel  that  schools  lead  ] 
where,  that  there  will  be  jobs  for  o| 
a  few,  that  ahead  of  them  is  the  pi.- 
pect  of  an  increasingly  futile  and  t- 
ter  struggle  to  hold  on  to  w hater 
health,  possessions,  and  shelter  tl V 
have. 

"They  is  alive,  and  you  bet  they  . 
and  then  they  goes  oil' and  quits,"  SI 
one  mother,  summing  it  up  for  me(. 
can  tell  it  by  their  walk,  and  how  tl  ' 
look.  They  slow  down  and  get  so  ti  I 
in  their  face,  real  tired.  And  they  - 
all  full  of  hate;  and  they  look  crosf  i 
you,  as  if  1   cheated  them  whei 
brought  them  into  the  world.  I  h. 
seven,  and  two  of  them  have  gone  bill 
way,  and  to  be  honest,  I  expect  I' 
every  child  to  have  it  happen-lik( 
did  to  me.  I  just  gave  up  when  I  V  i 
about  fourteen  or  so.  And  what  brii 
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k  to  life  is  having  the  kids,  and 
|g  them  with  us  for  a  while, 
from  the  outside  and  everything 
ut  there  comes  a  day  when  they 
hi  why  it's  like  it  is  for  us.  and 
can  do  is  shrug  your  shoulders, 
netimes  you  scream.  Bui  they 
already,  and  they're  just  asking 
e  record.  And  it  don't  take  but 
months  to  see  that  they're  no 
kids,  and  they've  lost  all  the 
bind  the  life  you  tried  to  give 

vitality  of  each  new  child  re- 
nt least  the  possibility  of  hope 
ivent  ;  and  so  life  in  the  ghetto 
ly  persists  but  seeks  after  pur- 
nd  coherence.  Mothers  tell  their 
;n  to  do  this,  or  not  to  do  that— 
«  they  hold  their  breath  in  fear 
(  ubt .  Meanw  liile  mam  of  us 
rtably  on  the  outside  hide  our 
by  listing  the  reasons  we  can't 
things  in  our  society,  or  by 
g  the  people  who  need  those 
3  utterly  dull  and  deteriorated. 

j  Make  You  Feel  No  Good" 

though  we  may  console  our- 
with  the  programs  we  offer  the 
some  of  them  are  not  only  coll- 
iding and  self-defeating,  but 
verlook  the  very  real  assets  and 
sts  of  ghetto  children.  It  has 
occurred  to  some  of  the  welfare 
rs,  educators,  or  Head  Start 
:rs  I  have  met  that  "their"  pro- 
and  policies  bore,  amuse,  or  en- 
•hildren  and  parents  from  the 

sider,  for  example,  one  ghetto 
I  visit  twice  a  week.  They  are 
Ifare.  Two  children  were  in  a 
Start  program  last  summer.  An 
<on  took  part  in  an  "enrich- 
program.  A  teen-aged  cousin  is 
Job  Corps.  At  school  the  chil- 
»re  told  by  teachers  what  they 
y  know,  that  their  school  is  "in- 
ate."  The  building  is  old.  the 
ors  packed  with  many  more  stu- 
than  were  ever  intended,  and 
arhers  I  have  observed  are  dis- 
irians  at  best.  The  head  of  the 
is  a  woman  of  thirty  who  rcg- 
calls  herself  "old."  Once  she  j 
that  she  was  also  "sick,"  and  1 
Jiately  took  notice,  expecting  to 
ibout  an  ache  or  pain  I  could 
3se.  P.ut  she  w  cut  en  to  sa\  t  hat 
"tired  of  everything  they  try 
to  help  ns.  They  send  us  those  | 
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Don't  you  believe  it.  Wall  Street  isn't  n  one  way  street.  It  never  was. 
It  never  will  bo. 

Stock  prices  may  move  up. 

Hut  stock  prices  can  move  down  too. 

And  that's  worth  remembering  any  time  stock  prices  are  making 
headlines— or  new  highs. 

True,  we've  always  believed  in  the  long  range  future  of  American 
business  and  the  long  range  future  of  American  investment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  the  turn  of  the  century,  leading  averages  of 
common  stock  prices  have  shown  an  average  increase  of  3 '",  a  year. 

Hut  that  still  doesn't  mean  you  can  buy  stocks  blind  — or  speculate 
indiscriminately  in  hope,  of  overnight  profits. 

Which  slocks  you  buy  will  always  make  a  big  difference;  which  stocks 
you  shon/d  buy  in  your  particular  circumstances  will  always  vary 
widely. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  what  we  would  suggest  in  your  situation, 
may  we  invite  you  to  stop  in  and  discuss  that  problem  with  one  of 
our  Account  Executives.  And  if  that's  not  convenient,  please  feel  free 
to  phone  or  write  us. 


MERRILL  LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 

FENNER  Sl  SMITH  INC 
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If  this  were  an 
ordinary  gin, we 
would  have  put 
it  in  an  ordinary 
gin  bottle. 


IMPORTED 


</5  QUART 


94  6  PROOF 


SPECIAL  DRY 


PRONOUNCE  IT 
"TANK  KR-RAY" 


I    CHARLES  TANQUERAY  &  C?  LT?. 
LONDON.  ENGLAND. 

J^«OF  ENGLAND     .     IOO%  GRAIN  NEUTRALS*!"" 


Distilled  &  bottled  in  london,  iooi  grain  neutral  spirits.  94  r,  proof  •  imported  by  i  m  McCunn  t  co  .lNC.N.Y. 


THE  EASY  CHAIR 

welfare  checks,  and  with  them 
that  lady  who  peeks  around  eve 
ner  here,  and  gives  me  those  lo: 
tu res  on  how  I  should  do  ever; 
-like  her,  of  course.  I  want  to 
to  go  charge  around  and  becom 
or  one  of  those  preachers  who  c 
sin  in  a  clean  handkerchief. 

"Then  they  take  my  kids 
Head  Start  thing,  and  first  I 
hear  is  the  boys'  fingernails  is| 
and  they  isn't  eating  the  prope: 
and  they  don't  use  the  right 
and  the  words  they  do  use,  no  0  c 
make  them  out.  It's  just  like  wi  t 
older  kids.  They  try  to  take  til 
those  museums  and  places,  ail 
them  how  sorry  life  is  here  at  01 
and  in  the  neighborhood,  ani  b 
they  is  no  good,  and  something  ? 
be  done  to  make  them  better-1: 
rich  ones,  I  guess. 

"But  the  worst  is  they  jus 
you  feel  no  good  at  all.  They  ti 
they  want  to  help  you,  but  if 
me  they  want  to  make  you  into 
and  leave  you  without  a  cent  oil 
self  left  to  hang  on  to.  I  keep  ojal 
ing  them,  why  don't  they  fll' 
country  up,  so  that  people  can  id 
instead  of  patching  up  with  th  1 
that,  and  giving  us  a  dollar  fif 
working,  to  keep  us  from  st 
right  to  death.  And  then  you  coi 
out  of  here,  and  let  us  be.  and  hf 
lives." 

I  can  think  of  many  thing 
could  be  done  to  take  advant 
what  this  mother  already  ha: 
city  might  help  her  take  par 
school  she  felt  was  hers,  was  sei 
to  her  feelings,  her  experienci 
desires— as  indeed  schools  are  ir 
other  communities.  There  is  vil 
her  neighborhood,  in  her  bu 
that  she  and  her  family  niigh 
to  do.  might  be  paid  to  do.  He 
dren  might  be  encouraged  to  1 
strong  and  familiar  idiom  they  I 
Why,  right  now,  should  they  lea  £ 
talk  of  people  who  continue  to! 
them?  They  might  be  appreciat  t 
their  dress,  their  customs,  th*. 
terests  and  energies— their  style 
might  read  books  that  picture 
their  lives  and  their  adventure: 
haps,  then,  some  perennial  "c 
ers"  would  be  surprised.  With 
with  money,  with  self-respect  1 
not  slyly  thwarted  or  denied  ou 
by  every  "public"  agency  aroui 
poor  might  eventually  turn  ouf 
very  much  like— us. 


I 


hluld  you  look  into  the  tax 
1  antages  of  the  revised  Keogh  Act-now? 
hit  depends  on  where  you  want  thousands 
f  tour  hard-earned  dollars  to  go. 

For  taxes  or  for  retirement. 


0J  fford  to  pass  up  a 
a1 ,250  income  tax 
i(H  his  year  and  double  that 
tn  future  years?  That's 
u[ay  be  doing— if  you're 

ed  and  haven't  taken 

Df  the  Keogh  Act. 


H  evised  Keogh  Act, 
Iinuary  1,  1968,  you're 
if  s  bigger  tax  break  than 
provide  for  your 
With  your  Prudential 
pu  can  set  up  a 
'fund  and  put  10%  of 
W  1  income  into  it.  With 
I  '-up  to  $2,500  a  year- 
it  for  federal  income 


management  worries  when  your 
money  goes  into  a  Prudential 
retirement  fund.  Prudential's 
financial  experts  do  all  the 
money-managing  for  you.  They'll 
invest  your  money  so,  when  you  get 
to  be  60  or  65,  it'll  add  up  to  a  lot  of 
living— a  guaranteed  income  for  life. 

If  you're  self-employed  and  don't 
save  for  retirement  under  the 
revised  Keogh  Act,  you  could  be 
throwing  thousands  of  dollars  away. 
It'll  take  only  a  few  minutes  of  your 
time  to  talk  to  your  Prudential  man. 
He'll  tell  you  about  a  retirement  plan 
that  contains  a  self-completing 
disability  feature  and  an  income  you 
can't  outlive. 

Prudential  understands. 


/ou  won't  have  any  money 
P| JDENTiAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 


Prudential  understands 


Traveling  can  take  the  f  ui 
out  of  going  anyplace.  1 


For  44  years  now,  we've  been  watching 
the  frazzled  traveler  drag  himself  in  and 
out  of  cars  and  trains  and  planes. 

We've  seen  him  arrive  in  his  itchy 
tweeds  when  the  temperature  was  pushing 
80  degrees. 

We've  seen  him  without  a  hotel  room 
to  call  his  own. 

We've  seen  him  looking  a  little  green 
from  something  he  ate. 

We've  seen  him  broke,  wet,  lost,  and 
befuddled. 

And  if  nothing  else,  we've  sympathized 
with  him.  At  least  our  girls  at  the  counters 
have.  So  much  so,  in  fact,  that  an  unwritten 
and  slightly  haphazard  company  policy 
has  developed  here  at  Hertz. 

It  sort  of  says,  "Give  the  poor  guy  a 
break."  If  he  doesn't  have  a  place  to  sleep, 
help  him  find  one.  If  he  doesn't  know  his 
way  around  the  area,  give  him  a  map  and 
show  him  the  way.  If  he's  in  a  hurry,  help 
him  hurry. 

What  all  this  has  resulted  in  is  that  our 
customers  find  traveling  a  little  less  miser- 
able. Our  girls  find  their  jobs  considerably 
more  interesting.  And  we  as  a  company 
find  ourselves  doing  alright  too. 

Now  it  struck  us  that  if  our  girls  could 
give  you  all  tin's  help  pretty  much  on  their 
own,  they  could  do  a  lot  more  if  we  gave 
them  some  tools  to  do  it  with.  Which  we 
have  now  done. 

From  now  on  when  you  come  up  to  a 
Hertz  "counter  in  any  large  city,  you  can 
expect  to  get  more  than  a  set  of  keys. 

If  you're  a  stranger  in  any  one  of 
America's  28  largest  cities,  we'll  give  you 
the  world's  most  complete  guide  on  how  to 
survive  in  that  city.  It  not  only  tells  you 
where  to  eat  and  sleep,  it  also  tells  you 
where  to  get  a  haircut,  pawn  your  watch, 
and  have  a  night  on  the  town. 

If  you  know  where  you're  going,  but 
don't  know  how  to  get  there,  we'll  give  you 
a  special  map  of  the  area  and  diagram  it  to 
make  it  absolutely  clear. 

If  you  run  out  of  money  and  you  have 
aHertz  charge  card,  we'llgive you  $l0cash 
on  your  IOU,  ami  tack  it  on  to  your  rental. 


If  you  know  you're  going  to  be  late  get- 
ting to  your  hotel,  we'll  call  and  tell  them 
you're  coming  and  to  hold  your  room. 

If  "it's  raining  and  you  left  your  rain- 
coat home  because  the  weatherman  told 
you  it  was  going  to  be  sunny,  we'll  give  you 
a  raincoat. 

If  you're  running  to  catch  a  plane,  we 
won't  make  you  stand  in  line  behind  people 
who  aren't.  Starting  now— if  you're  charg- 
ing your  car— all  you  have  to  do  is  stuff 
your  keys  inside  your  rental  envelope, 
write  your  mileage  on  the  back,  drop  it  on 
the  counter  and  take  off. 

If  you're  going  on  vacation,  we'll  give 
you  tour  maps  that  describe  the  most  in- 
teresting places  to  see  and  the  most  inter- 
esting things  to  do  along  the  way. 

Now  all  this  is  not  to  say  that  we're 
overlooking  the  main  reason  we're  in  busi- 
ness. To  give  you  a  Fovd  or  another  good 
car  with  a  minimum  of  nonsense. 

We'll  still  let  you  pick  up  a  regular 
sedan  at  any  Hertz  office  and  drop  il 
off  at  any  other  Hertz  office— in 
practically  any  major  city  in  the 
United  States— with  no  drop-off 
charge. 

We'll  still  giveyou  a  choice  of 
more  different  kinds  of  cars  than 
any  other  rent  a  car  company. 
(If  you  ever  get  bored  renting  plain 
four-door  sedans,  that's  a  nice  thing 
to  know.) 

We'll  still  have  oui-  yellow  Hertz 
phones  in  the  lobbies  of  most  major  hotels 
and  motels.  They're  direct  lines,  so  you 
don't  have  to  spend  a  dime  to  get  a  car. 

We'll  still  pay  for  all  the  gas  you  use. 
(Unless  you're  getting  one  of  our  special 
rates,  in  which  case  we'll  still  buy  the  first 
tank.) 

And  when 
you  reserve 
one  of  our 
cars,  we'll  still 
confirm  your  reservation  in  seconds. 

After  all,  we  know  that  without  all 
these  things,  the  extra  help  we  give  you 
wouldn'l  help. 


Hertz 

We  can  help  a  little. 
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Men  Smell  Better 
in  England 

There  are  usually  perfectly  good 
and  detectable  sociological  reasons 
for  big  swings  in  taste,  but  it  had  not 
occurred  to  me  that  the  current  fash- 
ions in  men's  clothes,  which  stem 
largely  from  England,  had  a  demo- 
graphic explanation.  An  English  nov- 
elist and  biographer,  a  lady  who  is  a 
friend  of  several  of  the  editors  of  this 
magazine,  noted  the  comments  in  this 
column  last  May  on  what  has  been 
happening  to  the  way  men  "get  them- 
selves up."  and  has  sent  a  rather  sur- 
prising and  entertaining  comment, 
the  publication  of  which  may  get  her 
run  out  of  England. 
She  writes : 

One's  eye  has  got  so,  in  England,  that 
one  only  notices  a  young  man  with  short 
hair  or  a  girl  with  a  skirt  to  her  knees, 
just  as  one  notices  a  child  with  long 
hair.  In  England,  certainly  one  of  the 
main  causes  of  this  male  peacocking  is 
that  for  the  first  time  for  generations 
there  are  more  men  than  women  in  this 
country.  More  boys  have  always  been 
born  but  the  death  rate  among  them  was 
much  higher;  now  they  are  keeping  them 
alive,  and  girls  are  at  a  premium.  The 
girls,  apparently,  find  the  modern  young 
man  attractive.  He  evidently  smells 
much  nicer,  judging  from  the  figures  of 


what  he  spends  on  cosmetics.  He  looks 
dirtier  but  must  in  fact  be  cleaner. 

One  never  used  to  look  at  a  man ;  now 
one  does.  So  one  didn't  realize  before 
how  dirty  he  was.  American  men,  at 
least  in  my  generation,  have  always  been 
cleaner  than  Englishmen.  For  the  lat- 
ter, two  shirts  a  week  was  one  more  than 
average — hence  the  stiff  detachable  col- 
lar and  spongeable  cuffs  of  the  English 
shirt.  One  bath  a  week  is  still  customary, 
even  in  houses  with  bathrooms,  and  the 
shower  is  still  practically  unheard  of 
here,  and  the  bidet,  of  course,  is  un- 
known, or  even  thought  very  "rude."  Up 
to  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  unheard  of 
for  an  Englishman  to  use  a  deodorant. 
Xow  they  all  smell  of  Old  Spice  which 
I  think  is  an  improvement! 

The  sale  of  men's  cosmetics  in  this 
country  has  also  vastly  increased.  Ac- 
cording to  Business  Week,  "sales  in 
lotions  and  colognes  .  .  .  account  for 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  $100  million 
men's  grooming  market."  The  new 
fad  for  long  hair  accounts  for  the 
dozen  or  so  hair  sprays  for  men  that 
are  now  on  the  market,  but  Charles 
Revson,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Revlon 
cosmetic  industry,  having  tested  sam- 
ples of  such  items  as  eye  makeup  and 
tinted  lip  pomade  on  business  and 
professional  men  says,  according  to 
Business  Week,  that  they  are  "strictly 
out  of  the  question-for  the  time  being 
at  least." 


Instant  Reaction, 
Instant  Journalism 

In  commenting  in  July  on  an  e > 
bition  called  "Photography  in  le 
Fine  Arts"  which  is  now  touring  w 
museums  of  Canada  and  the  Un  A 
States.  I  mentioned  Ansel  Ad  is 
( whose  work  does  not  appear  in  le 
show),  as  one  of  the  "great  men  rf 
photography  "who  made  abstract  is 
out  of  reality  and  made  photogra  V 
into  a  quasi-art  form."  Back  can  a 
reply  from  Mr.  Adams  both  prott- 
ing  and  agreeing.  "As  you  have 
me  along  with  the  great  Edward  V }• 
ton  as  one  of  the  perpetrators  of  M 
decline  of  photography,  I  must  sp  k 
up!"  he  wrote.  "Unfortunately  ff 
are  assuming  that  photography  s 
only  a  'quasi-art  form.'  I  agree  v'te 
Weston's  statement  that  he  had  no  - 
terest  in  whether  photography  was  v 
art  form  or  not.  It  is  but  one  mean  f 
expressing  the  human  spirit,  will 
great  quantities  of  contemporary  & 
in  any  form  do  not  accomplish." 


Russell  Lynes  is  probably  best  k»<  • 
os  the  author  of  "The  Tastemakt  ' 
and  the  essay  "Highbrow,  Lmrbr 
Middlebrow."  In  addition  to  beiv  i 
chronicler  of  changing  tastes,  he  i  > 
student  of  photography,  and  a  phot  ■ 
rapher  in  his  own  right. 
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!  What  won't 


It  said  U.  S.  Steel,  for  one  thing, 
has  dug  a  well  thousands  of  feet 
deep  for  waste  disposal— 
to  keep  it  out  of  the  water. 


I  is  for 
3  birds. 


Why  are  you  so  bitter,  Irving? 


The  neighborhood 
is  going  to  the  dogs. 


The  last  newspaper 
I  ran  into  said  something 
encouraging  about 
water  contamination. 


Best  news 
I've  heard 
since  the 
whale  swallowed 
Jonah. 


In  fact,  in  the  last  15  years 
U.  S.  Steel  has  spent 
$200  million  for  quality 
control  of  water  and  air. 


I  have  a  drinking 
problem. 


(jjgS)  United  States  Steel 
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AFTER  HOURS 


He  went  on  to  say : 

I  could  not  agree  with  you  more  that 
"Photography  in  the  Fine  Arts"  does  a 
great  disservice  to  both  photography  and 
to  standards  of  art  and  the  museum 
world.  I  have  not  seen  this  present  ex- 
hibition, but  the  previous  exhibitions 
(and  some  reproductions  from  the  cur- 
rent one)  presented  to  my  eye  a  gross 
mishmash  of  third-rate  and  worse 
images — with  an  occasional  fine  photo- 
graph. I  declined  to  exhibit  in  this  cur- 
rent show  because  I  do  not  want  any- 
thing to  do  with  such  depredations  of 
the  medium. 

I  must  disagree  with  you  on  your  as- 
sumption that  the  only  value  of  photog- 
raphy lies  in  the  fields  of  commentary 
and  documentation.  This  is  the  "old  saw" 
promoted  by  those  in  other  fields  who 
resent  the  potential  creative  intrusion  of 
the  camera.  Photography  is  a  language, 
a  medium  which  is  capable  of  expressing 
everything  from  a  catalogue  to  a  poem. 
It  is  an  art  in  the  hands  of  an  artist, 
and  it  is  also  a  great  medium  of  com- 
munication. 

Mr.  Adams  concluded  by  recom- 
mending that  I  do  some  homework  at 
George  Eastman  House  in  Rochester, 


New  York,  which,  he  says,  "contains 
ample  evidence  of  the  greatness  of 
photography." 

I  am  happy  to  give  those  who  want 
to  call  photography  an  art  form  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  I  have  known 
photographers  who  were  every  inch 
artists  in  seriousness,  capability,  de- 
votion, and  temperament,  and  like  Ed- 
ward Weston  they  didn't  care  whether 
anyone  else  thought  photography  an 
art  so  long  as  they  didn't  have  to 
argue  about  it.  Not  all  of  these  pho- 
tographers were  (or  are)  documen- 
tarians  in  the  photo-journalist  or  so- 
ciological sense,  but  none  of  them 
departed  from  the  recording  function 
of  the  medium  to  make  self-conscious 
art  forms. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  another 
group  of  photographs  which  is  about 
to  travel  around  the  country,  and  I 
commend  it  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  what  can  happen  with  a 
camera  in  sensitive  hands,  even  when 
that  camera  was  the  relatively  bulky 
box  that  was  used  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  The  exhibition,  about  two 
thirds  of  which  is  big  blow-ups  of 


We're  handing  you  a  great  line. 


3  v,  I  , 


^S-j^  ""       »"U  miii  nun  itiiii  hum  mill  mill  Will  ih 
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take  it. 


To  Portugal,  Italy,  Sicily,  Greece,  Cyprus  and 
Israel  on  the  OLYMPIA  or  QUEEN  ANNA  MARIA. 

Sail  as  far  as  Lisbon,  gateway  to  Europe.  But  we 
think  those  sunny  Mediterranean  ports  may 
change  your  mind.  Give  in  to  the  magnificent 
temptation.  See  them  all.  Lido  decks,  swimming 
pools,  continental  cuisine,  friendly  service.  Both 
luxury  liners  fully  air  conditioned  and  stabilized. 
Sailings  every  2  weeks  from  New  York  (Boston). 


Ask  your  Travel  Agent  about  our  tour  program, 
special  voyages,  West  Indies  and  Bermuda 
cruises,  excursion  and  group  fares. 

GREEK  LINE 

32  Pearl  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004  •  WH  3-9140 
Boston  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Los  Angeles  •  Miami 
Philadelphia  •  Toronto  •  Montreal  •  Vancouver 

Countries  of  Registry:  Liberia/Greece 


photographs,  was  first  shown  a] 
Jewish  Museum  on  upper  Fifth 
nue  in  New  York  for  six  weeks' 
fall.  It  was  recalled  this  summe 
three  months,  "due  to  popular  i 
est,"  and  will  go  on  tour;  the  sen! 
as  this  is  written  is  not  final.  Its] 
is  "The  Lower  East  Side:  Port! 
American  Life." 

It  records  the  ghetto  which  wa] 
first  American  home  of  hundred 
thousands  of  European  Jews.  Ma! 
them  lived  in  squalor,  suppl 
themselves  by  piecework  on  whicj 
entire  family  worked  with  scil 
and  needles  under  glaring  ca 
lights  in  crowded  rooms  whose 
were  peeling.  They  slept,  so 
them,  in  coal  cellars,  and  the 
likely  to  be  a  single  cold-water 
meet  the  needs  of  an  entire  ten 
building. 

The  exhibition  has  all  of  thi 
tential  attributes  of  a  dreary 
pressing  tale  of  unending  woe, 
that  that  is  not  the  feeling  with 
one  leaves  it.  Even  the  squalor 
kind  of  dignity  because  of  the  di 
of  the  people  in  it  and  becaus 
photographers  who  recorded  it 
making  an  unsentimental  reco 
undef eatable  people  who  had  not 
faith    but    humor,    who  sang 
laughed  and  wailed  and  clowne 
to  keep  their  spirits  up,  but  be 
that  was  the  nature  of  their  spir 

The  four  principal  camerame 
are  represented  in  the  exhibitio 
what  I  would  call  photographer 
tographers.  One  of  the  men 
woman,  Alice  Austen,  a  proper  y 
lady  who  lived  on  Staten  Islan 
who  in  1895  took  the  ferry  to 
hattan  and  spent  some  time  (it 
recorded  how  much  time;  possi 
was  just  a  day)  snapping  her  sh 
at  scissors  grinders,  street  pedc 
an  organ  grinder,  and  miscellar 
shoppers,  strollers,  and  children  t 
a  standard  of  documentary  photi1 
phy  which  one  rarely  sees  surpi 
today.  Her  usual  subjects  were* 
Staten  Island  neighbors  who  live 
comfortable  estates,  and  she  reco 
them,  strictly  as  an  amateur,  in  | 
carriages  and  parlors,  at  tennis 
at  dancing  class.'  She  never  tri< 
sell  her  work,  and  it  was  largely 
gotten  until  l!>.r>l  when  her  nega 

""American  Heritage  published  a 
folio  of  Miss  Austen's  Staten  Island 
tographs  in  its  August  1966  issue. 


I  under  Whitehead  aboard  the  last  of  the  old  whaling  ships,  the  (Jhar/cs  If.  Morgan,  at  Mystic  Seaport  in  Connecticut 

*iyone  who  makes  a  Gin  and  Tonic  without  Schweppcs 
iould  be  keelhauled, 'says  Commander  Whitehead. 


inching  pennies  on  tonic  when  you 
1  dollars  on  liquor  is  illogical, 
chweppes,  with  its  curiously  refreshing 
'sweet  flavor  and  its  bubbly  Schwepper- 
mce,  is  the  very  basis  of  a  good  Gin  and 
:.  Or  Vodka  and  Tonic.  Or  Rum  and 
:.  Or  Anything  and  Tonic.  Or  you  might 


prefer  to  do  with  Tonic  what  the  French  and 
Spanish  do,  which  is  down  it  straight. 

Jacob  Schweppe  invented  Schwepper- 
vescence  in  England  just  a  few  short  years 
/our  Revolution. 

1  he  British  and  Americans  have  been 
mixing  most  amicably  ever  since. 


I 


.  0 


J0*K  MIXES 


Mine  wat^ 


In  most  areas, Sehzveppes  is  available  in  convenient  no-deposit,  no-ret  urn  bottles. 


On  Iberia  Air  Lines  of  Spain 
only  the  plane  gets  more  attention 


On  Iberia  Air  Lines  of  Spain 
rhe  wrench  comes  first, 
then  the  rose. 

The  wrench  stands  for  the 
careful  way  all  Iberia  DC-8 
Fan  Jets  are  serviced.  It  also 
stands  for  the  skill  of  Iberia 
pilots  with  millions  of  miles 
of  experience. 

Next  in  importance  is 
the  rose.  It  represents  the 
gracious  way  all  Iberia  people 
delight  in  showing  their 
passengers  what  Spanish 
hospitality  really  means. 

The  wrench  and  the  rose. 
No  wonder  Iberia  is  the 
fastest  growing  name  in 
international  air  travel. 

For  complete  flight 
information  see  the  man  who 
knows  travel  best — your  travel 
agent  or  call  your  nearest 
Iberia  ticket  office. 


than  you. 


V 


Air  Lines  of  Spain 
. .  .where  only  the  plane 
gets  more  attention  than  you 


^  1 


Madrid,  Lisbon.  London  Pans.  Rome.  Milan.  Frankfurt.  Copenhagen.  Stockholm.  Dublin.  Brussels  and  other  leading  cities  throughout  the  world 


AFTER  HOURS 


l-ediscovered.  Many  of  her  plates 

I  .me  of  her  equipment  are  now  to 
l:n  in  Richmondtown,  a  sort  of 
Icy  Williamsburg-in-progress  on 

I I  Island. 

I    three    other  photographers 

■  been  better  known  for  longer. 
A  W.  Hine  and  Jacob  Riis  were 
■cors  of  the  socially  committed 

■  Traph.  Hine  was  a  professional 
legist,  and  he  used  the  camera  as 
Iplement  of  research.  According 

I  catalogue  of  the  exhibition,  he 

I I  the  term  "photo  story,"  though 
|y  implies  some  sort  of  continu- 
I  ot  just  a  collection  of  facts  and 
Ions),  which  I  am  unable  to  dis- 
I  in  his  pictures,  impressive  and 
Ine  as  they  are.  Riis  was  a  Dane 
Irth  and  he  arrived  in  America 

■  70  and  worked  as  a  newspaper 
|;er.  "He  found  that  when  he 
I  [of  Xew  York's  lower  depths] 
|3rds  went  unheeded  .  ..."  a  de- 
lul  historian  of  photography, 
a  M.  Mayer,  has  written.  "His 
ligs  went  unread  or  were  consid- 
I  overstatements.  He  concluded 

■  he  answer  lay  in  a  pictorial  ap- 
Ih."  The  gloom  in  the  tenements. 
I'er,  was  so  intense  that  it  was 
I  fter  he  had  read  about  a  method 
lording  images  by  flashlight  that 
|jnd  a  way  of  "illuminating  the 
1st  corners  of  the  foulest  lodg- 
a  In  those  days  flash  powder  was 
lout  of  a  sort  of  pistol,  but  Riis 

■  ived  on  this  by  setting  it  off  in  a 
I?  pan  and,  according  to  Miss 
|r,  became  the  unquestioned  pro- 
lor  of  the  field  of  photo  journal- 

r 

|e  fourth  photographer  was  Percy 
I  ron,  who  took  pictures  of  any- 
I  and  everything  in  Xew  York 
1  1890  to  1910.  Every  image  and 

■  seemed  to  interest  Byron  almost 
liy  so  long  as  he  could  commit  it 
j)hotographic  plate.  His  pictures 
K  ghetto  are  done  with  the  same 
lientious  attention  to  the  subject 
I  re  his  photographs  of  the  man- 
lof  Fifth  Avenue,  or  of  an  aston- 

■  I  dinner  at  Sherry's  in  Xew 
I  in  1903  which  was  entirely  at- 
«  d  by  gentlemen  on  horseback.* 

I  tensive  collections  of  Byron  and 
I  hotographs  are  in  the  Museum  of 
lity  of  Xew  York.  See  Grace  M. 
I  -'s  volume,  Once  Upon  a  City,  New 
I  1958,  for  many  Byron  pictures  and 
I  iminating  text. 


You  can  believe  most  things  your  best  friend  tells  you. 
But  when  he  starts  rhapsodizing  about  J&B  — don't  take 
his  word  for  it. 

Take  a  sip  of  J  &  B  instead. 

You'll  find  the  flavor  is  unique.  Beyond  all  words. 
Beyond  the  scotch  you  used  to  think  was  great. 

Now  that  you've  discovered  J&  B's  rare  good  taste, 
be  careful.  Don't  you  fall  into  that  same  trap. 

Don't  start  trying  to  describe  it,  analyze  it,  explain  it. 
Forget  all  the  adjectives  and  just  tell  others  to  try  J&B  for 
themselves. 

Because  now  you  know  that  only  tasting  is  truly 
believing. 

even  your 
best  friend 
can  t  tell  you 
about  it 

The  unique  flavor  of 
J&BRare  Scotch 

pennies  more  in  cost 
worlds  opart  in  quality 
the  premium  product  of 
JUSTERINI  &  BROOKS 
founded  1749 


Tom  Yoell  is  just  as  particular 
about  the  fine  fashion  details  of 
Knabe  pianos  as  if  he  designed 
them.  He  should  be.  They're  his 
handwork. 

Tom  carves  the  master  pat- 
terns for  all  the  details  that  give 
Knabe  pianos  their  fine  furni- 
ture look— the  perfectly  balanced 
curves  of  a  leg,  the  precise  shap- 
ing of  an  intricate  music  desk 
motif. 

Nobody  practices  on  a 
Knabe,  except  the  people  who 
own  one.  Even  artisans  who  have 
attained  the  highest  skills  in 
their  craft,  as  Tom,  an  expert 
cabinetmaker  before  he  came  to 

Knabe,  must  serve  at  least  three  years'  apprenticeship.  That's  how  long  Tom 
sat  by  the  master  patternmaker's  bench  as  an  apprentice.  Only  after  he 
learned  all  that  the  Knabe  master  had  learned  from  the  master  before  him, 
would  we  let  Tom  touch  a  piano  that  is  to  become  a  Knabe. 

Today,  Tom  turns  his  skilled  hand  to  every  Knabe  style,  from  this 
ornately  carved  Louis  XV  to  our  new  Spanish  look. 

Knabe  styles  are  crafted  with  all  the  time  and  talent  it  takes  to  lead 
long,  graceful  lives  in  beautiful  homes  .  .  .  from  your  own  living  room  to  those 
of  famous  Metropolitan  Opera  stars,  and  to  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  Lincoln  Center. 
Wherever  you  see  Knabe,  you  will  know  it  — by 
its  voice  and  by  its  beauty. 

For  free  color  catalog,  write  Dept.  HI. 


And  he's  a  stickler  for  details. 


Kmbe 


\Vm.  Knalf  &  Co..  lnr 


Official  piano  of  The  Metropolitan  Opera 
.33  W.  .'.7th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019  Subsidiary  of  Aeolian  Coi  poration 


AFTER  HOURS 

In  addition  to  the  pictures  b] 
w  ell-known  and  the  identified  coil 
utors  to  "Lower  East  Side"  I 
were  many  remarkable  photogj 
by  "Unknown  Photographer."  1 
more  than  likely  that  these  unkni 
were  professionals;  there  werl 
fewer  amateur  photographers  J 
turn  of  the  century  than  therl 
now,  and  the  roll  film  had  not  yei 
ceeded  in  making  the  Kodak  thd 
versal  picnic  companion  that  in 
soon  to  become,  though  it  was  ii 
diately  popular  when  it  made  if] 
pearance  in  1888. 

(There  is  a  legend  in  my  f| 
that  a  neighbor  of  ours  in  Great! 
rington,  Massachusetts,  many 
ago,  when  he  was  a  poor  youn 
living  in  London,  invented  t 
film  while  sick  in  bed  with  a 
The  story  goes  that  he  asked 
comb,  a  piece  of  tissue  paper, 
glass  of  water,  and  his  wife  t 
that  he  must  be  delirious.  S 
mored  him.  however,  and  he 
strated  that  by  drawing  the 
dipped  in  water  over  the  pa 
could  spread  a  smooth  emulsio 
tinuously.  The  next  step  was 
vise  a  comb-like  machine  to 
emulsion  on  transparent  cell 
Whether  this  legend  has  any  tr 
it  I  do  not  know,  but  Willia 
Walker,  of  whom  this  story  wa 
made  a  mint  of  money  as  the  re 
his  association  with  George  Ea 
and  the  Kodak  Company.  I 

Mr.  Walker  is  as  unknown  to 
the  mass  of  photographers  th 
comb  and  tissue  paper  I  if  the  1 
is  true)  made  possible.  Unknow 
to  most  snap-shooters,  profes 
and  amateur,  are  the  men  who 
what  we  call  the  "candid"  photo 
an  instrument  for  preserving  th 
ishable  moment  and  making  it 
ument  of  social  history.  It  is  a  c 
thing  about  the  arts  and  the 
that  though  techniques  may 
and   the  methods  of  accompli 
technical  proficiency  vastly  im 
the  aesthetic  quality  of  the  end 
depends  entirely  on  the  hand  an 
behind  the  medium  and  not 
medium  itself.  Nowhere  is  this  t 
demonstrated  for  the  photogn 
than  by  Messrs.  Riis, Hine, and  B 
and  Miss  Austen  in  the  exhib 
"The  Lower  East  Side."  It  is 
remarkable  show,  and  no  one 
sure,  would  like  it  better  than 
Adams. 


ery  once  in  a  while,  take  a  deep  deep  breath. 
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Status  Report 

In  this  column,  the  editors  will  attempt— from  time  to  time- 
to  I) ring  our  readers  up  to  date  about  events 
and  issues  which  hare  been  reported  in  "Harper's"  and  have 
aroused  particularly  widespread  interest. 

This  mouth:  news— good,  bad,  and  mixed— about  the  supersonic 

transport,  the  condition  of  state  legislatures, 

the  World  Trade  Center,  and  the  American  Medical  Association. 


The  Case  of  the 
Angry  Physicist 

'The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  the 
smell  of  a  skunk  is  to  eliminate  the 
skunk."  Dr.  William  A.  Shurcliff,  a 
peppery  Harvard  physicist,  told  re- 
porters last  June.  "We  propose  to  at- 
tack the  sonic  boom  by  eliminating 
the  SST." 

The  object  thus  scheduled  for  ex- 
tinction is  a  commercial  aircraft  Hy- 
ing faster  than  the  speed  of  sound- 
possibly  2,000  miles  an  hour  (a  feat 
so  far  achieved  only  by  military 
planes).  According  to  Dr.  John  E. 
Gibson,  whose  article,  "The  Case 
Against  the  Supersonic  Transport," 
appeared  in  Harper's  (July  1966),  in 
the  wake  of  the  SST  the  skies  will  be 
rent  by  "a  path  of  pressure  disturb- 
ance which  may  be  as  wide  as  100 
miles.  The  boom  may  only  be  a  dull, 
window-rattlingYrack  but  it  can  eas- 
ily be  more.  By  failing  to  minimize 
the  effect  by  flying  at  just  the  proper 
speed  and  altitude,  an  SST  can  inflict 
property  damage  and  pain.  .  .  ." 

This  indeed  is  what  happened  in 
1964  when  the  government  subjected 
the  citizens  of  Oklahoma  City  to  five 
months  of  overflights  by  military 
SSTs  to  test  the  effect  of  the  boom. 
Fifteen  thousand  people  complained 
bitterly;  4,000  sued  for  damages.  One 
house  was  split  in  two  by  the  boom. 
Results  of  earlier  tests  in  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  were  equally  dismaying.  In 
1965,  laboratory  tests  using  a  simu- 
lated boom  were  conducted  for  the 
government  by  a  private  engineering 
firm.  More  than  half  the  subjects  ex- 
perienced increase  in  heart  rate,  as 
recorded  by  an  electrocardiogram. 

Harper's  Magazine,  September  !!>07 


Yet  the  consultants  blandly  reported 
that  "man  adapts  physiologically  and 
psychologically  with  repeated  expo- 
sure to  sounds  of  this  intensity." 

This  kind  of  "whitewash"— as  he 
calls  it-outrages  Harvard's  Dr.  Shur- 
cliff. Even  though  a  prototype  SST 
is  already  under  construction— sup- 
ported by  a  federal  subsidy  of  nearly 
$200  million— he  is  convinced  the  proj- 
ect can  be  slowed  or  halted  if  Ameri- 
cans really  understand  the  threat.  To 
spread  the  word  he  has  organized  the 
Citizens  League  Against  the  Sonic 
Boom  ( 19  Appleton  Street,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  02188). 

Senator  William  Proxmire  of  Wis- 
consin is  spearheading  the  opposition 
in  Congress  to  a  crash  development 
program  which,  he  suggests,  may  ulti- 
mately eat  up  four  billion  tax  dollars. 
"What  do  we  get  for  this  huge  invest- 
ment of  public  money?"  he  asked  in  a 
recent  speech.  "We  get  a  plane  that 
cuts  the  air  time  between  New  York 
and  Paris  from  six  to  two-and-a-half 
hours.  This  is  perhaps  an  important 
accomplishment  ...  to  one  or  two  per 
cent  of  the  population— the  high-pow- 
ered international  businessmen,  the 
impatient  jet  set  playboys  and  the  like 
.  .  .  |  Meanwhile  |  a  nuisance  machine 
would  crisscross  the  country  with  a 
carpet  of  sonic  booms,  a  machine  that 
would  transform  the  world  into  a 
huge  drop-forge  foundry  .  .  ." 


Spittoons  and 
Computers 

The  decay,  corruption,  and  ineffi- 
ciencies of  legislatures  in  many  states 
have  been  explicitly  reported  in  the 


pages  of  Harper's  over  the  pa; 
eral  years— Kentucky  (  October 
Vermont  ( January  1964 ) ;  Ne 
sey  (April  1964)  ;  Nebraska  (> 
ber  1964  )  ;  Florida  (  November 
Montana   (April  1966).  Amoi 
most  explosive  of  such  expose 
"The  Illinois  Legislature:  A  St 
Corruption,"  by  State  Senato: 
Simon  and  Alfred  Balk  (Sept 
1964),  which  led  to  an  investi 
by  the  State  Crime  Commissi 
some  housecleaning  in  Sprii 
Perhaps  the  most  durable  in  i 
sequences  was  "The  Last  Char 
the  States,"  by  Senator  Jose 
Tydings  of  Maryland,  publisi 
March  1966.  After  reading  t 
tide,    a    public-spirited  thirl 
year-old    Baltimorean,  Geor 
Wills,  decided  to  take  action.  W.B 
aid  of  some  citizen  volunteei 
supported    by    small  contril 
from  local  businessmen  and  fr 
Ford  and  Carnegie  Foundatiff 
drew  up  a  blueprint  for  reform, 
home  state  based  on  Senator  Tj"( 
proposals.  Through  public  hef 
and  energetic  publicity,  he  mojB 
lively  support   for  his  ideas,  91 
were  formally  presented  to  the"n 
land  legislature  in  January. 

"The  first  result  of  our  h;  I  I 
bors,"  Mr.  Wills  told  us,  "was  a  M 
000  authorization  for  adminis  il 
assistance  to  legislators,  hackee  p* 
strict  accounting  procedures  to  M 
proper  use  of  funds.  A  rule  was  '• 
reducing  the  number  of  Housed 
mittees  from  eighteen  to  nil 
assigning  each  delegate  to  a  H 
committee.  We  won  partial  a] 
of  our  financial  rceommendat  Dl 
budget  committee  to  scrutinize 


I  iow  what's  keeping 

jjn  warm  there  on  the  floor? 

I*  floor. 


|»rily,  they'd  be  chilled  in  no 
It  that  isn't  an  ordinary  floor. 
Id. 

I  ng  a  room  by  heating  its  sur- 
J't  new.  The  ancient  Romans 
I'  building  charcoal  fires  be- 
j  3ir  floors. 

j  we  do  it  a  lot  better  using 
i  s— heating  with  mechanically- 
1  i  water.  We  call  our  hydronics 
I Bell  &  Gossett  Hydro-Flo® 


Heating.  B&G  Hydro-Flo  Heating 
warms  a  room  by  radiation— the  same 
way  you're  warmed  by  the  sun.  Hot 
water  flows  through  finger-sized  tub- 
ing concealed  in  the  floor  or  ceiling— 
or  in  baseboard  panels. 

The  heat  from  these  panels  radiates 
a  soft,  even  sunshine  warmth  through- 
out the  room.  There  are  no  hot  or  cold 
spots,  or  damp  walls  or  chilly  floors. 

B&G  Hydro-Flo  Heating  is  versatile. 


You  can  automatically  maintain  differ- 
ent temperatures  in  different  parts  of 
the  house.  You  can  even  embed  the 
tubing  in  your  walks  and  driveway  to 
keep  them  free  of  ice  and  snow. 

So  if  you're  building  a  new  home  or 
remodeling  an  old  one,  let  our  Bell  & 
Gossett  people  help.  Home  comfort 
has  been  their  business  for  50  years. 

International  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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utive  spending  on  a  year-round  basis. 
The  legislators  promised  to  explore 
the  possibilities  of  automation  and 
even  to  take  a  firsthand  look  at  the 
only  computerized  assembly  in  the 
country  in  Florida.  The  Assembly 
enacted  the  progressive  tax  reform 
bill  that  had  previously  been  torpe- 
doed by  delays.  And— finally— the  leg- 
islature reapportioned  itself." 

This  is  a  handsome  payoff,  even 
though  there  is  still,  of  course,  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  go  to  achieve  Mr. 
Wills'  announced  goal  of  obliterating 
"the  'spittoon'  image  of  rural  assem- 
blymen in  blue  jeans  wasting  seventy 
days  of  the  taxpayers'  money  every 
vear." 


Behemoth 

on  the  Battery 

Bulldozers,  drills,  and  excavation 
rigs  began  in  July  to  plow  up  a  huge 
chunk  of  the  lower  Manhattan  water- 
front. Here  will  rise  a  110-story  su- 
per-skyscraper, the  new  World  Trade 
Center.  Thus  a  seven-year  contro- 
versy has  ended  in  a  victory  for  the 
center's  builder— the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority-and  for  the  down- 
town banking  and  investment  com- 
munity and  the  powerful  building- 
construction  unions  who  vigorously 
supported  the  project.  Among  the  op- 
ponents were  such  special-interest 
groups  as  the  local  merchants  who 
will  be  uprooted;  real-estate  firms 
threatened  by  the  addition  of  vast 
new  office  space  which  might  lower 


rentals  generally ;  and  most  particu- 
larly the  owners  of  the  Empire  State 
Building,  soon  to  be  only  the  city's 
second-tallest  building  and  thereby 
forfeiting  the  income  from  major  TV 
stations  in  the  area  whose  transmit- 
ters have  long  topped  its  towers. 

However,  many  civic-minded  New 
Yorkers  with  no  personal  profit  at 
stake— transportation  experts,  archi- 
tects, and  city  planners— also  battled 
against  what  Wolf  Yon  Eckardt  in 
Harper's  of  May  1966  called  "a  fear- 
ful instrument  of  urbicide." 

Commenting  on  the  controversy  the 
British  magazine,  The  Economist,  in 
its  July  1,  1967  issue  observed:  "City 
officials  were  able  to  use  some  of  the 
opposition's  arguments  to  wrest  con- 
cessions from  the  Port  Authority.  The 
agency  has  agreed  to  pay  for  improve- 
ments to  streets  and  sewers  in  the 
area  and  it  will  also  fill  in  24  acres  of 
new  land  over  the  Hudson  River." 

Although  this  battle  is  ended,  there 
remains  a  live  issue  which  was  spelled 
out  in  Harper's  of  June  1960  by  Ed- 
ward T.  Chase.  The  problem  was  re- 
stated this  July  by  the  New  York 
Times  in  an  editorial  on  the  Trade 
Center  (which  it  had  somewhat  be- 
latedly opposed)  :  "The  Port  Author- 
ity has  never  concentrated  its  wealth 
of  talent  and  resources  on  the  grubby 
but  vital  task  of  improving  mass 
transportation  facilities  in  the  met- 
ropolitan area  .  .  .  [it]  consented  to 
taking  over  the  ailing  Hudson  &  Man- 
hattan Railroad  only  as  part  of  a  deal 
that  specifically  limited  its  involve- 
ment with  railroads  and  gave  it  the 


right  to  develop  and  operate  th 
tentially  profitable  trade  center 
There  is  now  no  stopping  the  ce 
but  there  is  need  for  a  thoroug 
amination  of  the  Authority.  . 


Same  Old 
Boardwalk  ? 

A.s  an  incorrigible  American 
cal  Association  watcher  and  pro 
we  followed  with  somewhat  m 
choly  fascination  the  convention 
ceedings  this  June  in  Atlantic 
Two  decades  have  passed  since  E 
nard  DeVoto  in  a  classic  Easy  CI 
column,  "Doctors  Along  the  Bql 
walk,"  pronounced  the  AM  A  "bia$ 
obscurantist,  and  reactionary  to 
astonishing  degree." 

In  1967  the  nation's  healers  cfi 
as  their  president  Dr.  Milford 
Rouse  of  Dallas,  an  active  membeii 
the  ultraconservative  Association! 
American  Physicians  and  Surge ; 
and  a  former  director  of  Texas  oil  ii 
lionaire  H.  L.  Hunt's  Life  Line  Fo  • 
elation.  Facing  resolutely  backw  I 
Dr.  Rouse  warned  his  colleagues  f 
the  perils  of  government  planni  I 
"We  must  increase  the  effective!  1 
of  our  opposition,"  he  said. 

This  seemed  sound  advice,  gi  ! 
the  AMA's  losses  in  recent  years.]* 
though  the  AMA  had  spent  millionjlj 
defeat  Medicare,  it  became  the  lavju 
the  land;  even  some  AMA  memaa 
have  begun  to  speak  up  in  unmistj| 
ably  progressive  tones.  One  sue! 
Dr.  Lindsav  E.  Beaton  whose  adm< 


Here's  why:  It's  a  unique  com- 
I  lation  of  traditional  European  elegance 
I  i  modern  jet-age  efficiency. 

You  relax  in  armchair  comfort, 
u  dine  in  regal  splendor  on  course 
er  course  of  superb  French  food  accom- 
I  nied  by  fine  French  wines 

And  the  sparkling  stemware, 
Imoges  china,  and  Christofle  silver  are 
ne  of  the  little  luxuries  that  add  to 


your  enjoyment.  Our  attractive  multi- 
lingual r-rench  hostesses,  of  course,  at- 
tend your  every  wish. 

Our  connections  in  Europe 
(more  than  300  weekly  from  Paris)  make 
it  a  quick  hop  to  any  other  city  or  cities 
on  your  itinerarv.  with  the  same  meticu- 
lous service  all  the  way. 

For  reservations  to  Paris  and  be- 
yond, see  your  Travel  Agent  or  call  us. 


It's  more  chic  to  go  French. 

AIR 
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U  Harper's 


magazme 


STUDENT 
WRITING 
CONTEST 


"This  generation  of  young  people 
is  unlike  any  that  has  gone  before." 

The  editors  of  Harper's  Magazine 
invite  students  to  write  essays  or 
stories  on  some  aspect  of  this  theme. 

Manuscripts  will  be  judged  for 
impact,  clarity,  soundness,  and 
focus. 

PRIZES 

There  will  be  two  sets  of  prizes, 
one  for  high-school  students 
and  one  for  college  students: 

First  Prizes  $150 
Second  Prizes  75 
Third  Prizes  SO 
Honorable  Mentions  25 


RULES 


1.  Manuscripts  must  be  no  longer  than 
1,500  words  and  must  be  typewrit- 
ten, double-spaced,  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only. 

2.  All  entries  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  completely  filled-out  entry  blank. 

3.  The  contest  closes  January  31,  1968. 
No  entries  postmarked  after  that 
dale  will  be  considered. 

4.  The  editors  of  Harper's  Magazine 
will  be  the  judges  of  the  contest. 
Their  decisions  will  be  final. 

5.  All  manuscripts  submitted  will  be 
the  properly  of  Harper's  Magazine 
and  will  not  be  returned.  The  de- 
cision whether  or  not  to  publish 
entries  will  rest  with  the  editors. 

6.  Teachers  whose  classes  use  the  Har- 
per's Student  Edition  are  requested 
to  screen  manuscripts  and  submit 
only  those  which  they  deem  of  espe- 
cial merit. 

7.  Students  in  classes  not  using  the 
Student  Edition  may  enter  the  con- 
test but  must  have  the  entry  blank 
signed  by  a  teacher. 

8.  Decisions  will  be  announced  in  May 
1968. 

9.  Mail  manuscripts  with  entry  blanks 
to: 

Harper's  Student  Writing  Contest 

Harper's  Magazine 

2  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  N.Y.  10016 


■ENTRY  BLANK- 


Student's  Name: 


Grade  (freshman,  sophomore,  etc.):. 


School  or 
College  Address:  . 


Home  Address: 


Teacher's 
Name:  


Teacher's  Signature:. 


STATUS  REPORT 


tions  appeared  in  our  special  supple- 
ment, "The  Crisis  in  American 
Medicine"  (Harper's,  October  1960). 
Another,  Dr.  John  Gordon  Freymann, 
presented  his  prescription  for  mod- 
ernizing the  AMA  in  Harper's  of  Au- 
gust 1965.  This  year,  three  small  but 
articulate  medical  organizations  pro- 
tested publicly  against  the  AMA's 
social  and  economic  policies  ( the  Med- 
ical Committee  for  Human  Rights, 
the  largely  Negro  National  Medical 
Association,  and  the  Physicians  For- 
um ) . 

Even  the  convention  itself  showed 
some  inner  stirrings.  For  the  first 
time  in  its  history  the  AMA  admitted 
that  the  shortage  of  doctors  in  Amer- 
ica is  of  "alarming  proportions."  It 
came  out  in  favor  of  liberalizing  abor- 
tion laws  among  the  lines  of  the 
model  penal  code  of  the  American 
Law  Institute.  And  it  chose  as  presi- 
dent-elect—to take  office  next  year— 
Dr.  Dwight  L.  Wilbur  of  San  Fran- 


cisco. He  is  the  son  of  the  late  i 
Ray  Lyman  Wilbur  who  chairei 
Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Me 
Care  which,  back  in  1932,  dare<  i. 
dorse  such  "socialistic"  notion  as 
group  practice  and  voluntary  h 
insurance.  The  second  Dr.  Wilbu;  ;ts 
not  made  known  his  philosoph  as 
yet ;  but  if  heredity  and  early  env  n- 
ment  shape  character,  the  por  t 
are  cheerful. 

A.s  a  small  footnote  to  life  witl  he 
AMA,  we  recall  the  Easy  Chair  o:  le- 
cember  1965  in  which  John  Fi<  er 
indignantly   asked   why   the  . 
Journal,  which  takes  in  about  $10  il- 
lion  a  year  in  advertising,  asks  1  it- 
ers to  contribute  to  its  pages  gi  is. 
This  May  Mr.  Fischer  received  a  1  cf 
note  from  the  Journal's  editor, 
Lester  S.   King.  "Thanks  to 
he  wrote,  "we  even  give  an  h( 
arium  to  our  non-medical  con 
utors."  The  rates  were  not  stated 


THE  MAN  IN  THE  OCELOT  SUIT 

by  Christopher  Brookhouse 

Our  neighbor's  dog  ate 
Our  paper.  My  wife 
Complained.  They  said  get  up 
Earlier,  go  to  work, 

What  do  you  do  all  night? 
My  wife  said 

We  think  grave  thoughts,  and  laugh 
Against  establishments. 

The  dog  kept  eating  the  paper, 
So  I  rented 

An  ocelot  suit  and  sprang 
Out  of  a  ditch.  The  terrified 

Dog  never  came  back, 

But  our  neighbors 

Came,  breathing  hard,  and  ate 

The  paper  themselves  to  set 

Us  straight  and  make  the  world 

Safe  from  crackpots. 

Now  I  loaf  in  my  sleek 

Ocelot  suit,  amusing  the  children. 

When  it  is  night, 

I  leap  onto  our  neighbor's 

Roof  and  devour  their  dreams. 


vlat's  so  improbable 
it  Alcoa  Aluminum 
ping  on  shrimp? 


Nothing!  This  Alcoa K  Aluminum  sea 
sled  was  designed  to  film  the  net- 
evading  techniques  of  fish  and  shrimp. 
And  to  help  increase  harvests  in  the 
commercial  fishing  field. 
There's  excitement  about  the  ocean- 
ography frontier  at  Alcoa.  And  our 
contributions  reflect  our  great  inter- 
est. Here  are  a  few:  We  fabricated  the 
backbone  of  an  experimental  under- 
sea defense  system.  We  have  built 


submersible  decompression 
chambers.  We  make  and  sell  deep- 
submergence  containers  that  range 
from  1  in.  to  a  whopping  8  ft  in 
diameter. 

Why  do  improbable  ideas  come  true  at 
Alcoa?  Because  when  it  comes  [y/yj 
to  new  uses  for  aluminum  in  any 
industry,  we  begin  by  believing,  and 
finish  by  proving,  through  total 
involvement. 


Change  for  the  better  with 
Alcoa  Aluminum 


□ALCOA 


rundado: 


1 


80  Proof.  Imported  by  Canada  Dry  Corporation,  N.Y.C. 


Don't  laugh.  WHen  we  tell  you  what  V.S.O.P.  on  a  brandy  reall\ 

you're  going  to  be  very,  very,  very,  very,  very  sui  | 


Be  prepared  to  throw 
socio-economic  brainwash  u 
the  window. 

The  V.S.  in  V.  ) 
means  the  brandy  ik 
considers  his  product^  y< 
perior.  Good  thinki  | 
anyone  who  wants  >e 
ahead  in  the  brandy  b*ne 
The  O  means  it's  c  S 
how  old?  You're  rareh  Id 
The  P  means  it*  d 
Compared  to  what? 

In  truth,  V.S. O.I 
brandy  represents  th  na 
er's  opinion  of  his  proi  I 
-We  think  Fundador  i 
Very,  Very,  Very,  Very  Super  0 
Pale,  and  we  could  put  V.ViK 
S.O.P.  on  our  label.  But  it  vt  di 
mean  very  much,  except 
we'd  be  able  to  ra 
/  price  a  bit.  / 

So  there  is^o  V  0 
onFundadoK^usttr  ila 
where  Fujfdador  1 1 
is  madeV|erez,  a  sn  li 
gi^Ti  of  Spain. 

Jerez  is  \m 
sherry  comes  oi 
nd  Fundador  Bra  ly 
|  aged  and  blended  tl  w 
is  aged  and  blende'  il 
solera  way,  a  subtle  centui  I 
method.  Only  brandy  from  I 
is  made  this  way. 

The  solera  system  gives  1  «t 
<i^^     dor  the  warm  t;  M 
good  brandy,  w  O 
the  dryness  that  I 
many  people  away  from  bran  • 
If,  though,  you  need  th  1 
surance  of  V.S.O.P.  on  the  1  11 
we  offer  this  Fundador  do-ii  »' 
self  kit.  Only  ten  cents.  Th 
your  opinion  of  how  many  3 
we're  worth  that's  on  the  boti 
It's  the  only  opinion  \i 


matters. 


er's 
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William  Barry  Furlong 
?ERCY: 

EVERYBODY'S 

{second-best  MAN 

me  GOP's  golden  boy  is  a  personable  mixture  of  ambiguity, 
trenuous  cliches,  and  compulsive  drives.  Yet  a  certain  idealism 
races  his  personality  as  well  as  his  political  style. 


\s  speculation  heightens  in  the  1968  Presiden- 
il  race,  a  subtle  but  significant  change  has  been 
king  place  in  the  status  of  Charles  H.  Percy. 
I  nior  Senator  from  Illinois.  No  longer  is  he  a 
hung  man  on  the  rise;  he  is  the  young  man  on  the 
se.  Republicans  cherish  such  men— the  early 
ewey,  the  eternal  Stassen,  the  young  Nixon.  And 
prey's  credentials  are  quite  as  glittering.  His 
tse  is  in  a  state  with  a  large  electoral  vote,  where 
h  won  a  decisive  victory  over  an  old  Democratic 
ar-horse.  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas.  He  has  the 
hlden  good  looks  and  the  deliberately  modulated 
iritone  of  a  candidate  in  the  telegenic  age.  as 
ell  as  access  to  the  great  fortune  needed  to  wage 
Presidential  campaign-he  estimates  his  own  net 
I orth  at  $5  million,  and  many  of  his  friends  are 
^en  richer.  As  a  Senator,  he  has  offered  bold  pro- 
•ams  to  attack  some  of  the  most  demanding  is- 
nes  of  the  day,  including  a  new  way  of  financing 
;w-cost  housing  in  the  cities  and  a  plan  to  limit 
1  ie  U.S.  military  commitment  in  Vietnam.  Above 
|1,  he  is  equally  acceptable  to  the  liberals  and  the 
>nservatives  of  his  party,  having  somehow  con- 
meed  both  sides  that  he  might  be  or  really  is  one 


of  them.  To  accomplish  this  has  involved  a  certain 
amount  of  vacillation  on  some  touchy  issues;  dis- 
enchanted civil-rights  leaders  call  his  tactics 
"Percy-footing." 

Though  men  of  more  rigid  principles  are  irked 
by  his  ambiguity,  others  see  it  as  an  endearing 
human  (law  among  the  strenuous  cliches  of  his 
legend.  Percy  doesn't  smoke  or  swear  and  indulges 
in  nothing  more  alcoholic  than  an  infrequent  Du- 
bonnet-on-the-rocks.  He  is  said  to  rise  between 
5:00  and  6:00  A.M.  to  study  the  Bible  and  read- 
ings out  of  Christian  Science  in  preparation  for 
the  family  breakfast  prayer  meeting. 

A  compulsively  self-driven  man.  he  held  four 
jobs  simultaneously  while  he  was  in  high  school. 
At  college,  he  was  captain  of  the  water  polo  team, 
president  of  his  fraternity,  and  ran  several  highly 
lucrative  campus  businesses.  He  became  a  director 
of  the  Bell  &  Howell  camera  company  at  twenty- 
three  and  its  president  at  twenty-nine.  Once  an 
acquaintance  observed  that  the  known  outlines  of 
his  life  were  too  good  to  be  true.  "That's  my  im- 
perfection," Percy  answered. 

Politically,  he  manages  to  encompass  the  whole 
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range  of  Republican  philosophies.  He  is  at  once  a 
member  of  the  internationalist  Eastern  Estab- 
lishment and  a  product  of  isolationist  Midwestern 
Republicanism.  This  takes  the  kind  of  flexibility 
he  demonstrated  in  his  1964  race  for  the  Illinois 
governorship.  Previously  he  had  announced  that 
he  would  have  voted  for  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Aet 
if  he  had  been  in  Congress.  But  now  he  needed  the 
support  of  the  Illinois  Goldwater  Republicans.  So 
he  repudiated  state  open-occupancy  legislation 
(prohibiting  discrimination  in  the  sale  or  rental 
of  private  housing).  "This  type  of  legislation 
tends  to  excite  people,"  he  said  in  August  1964. 
"It  gives  them  a  symbol  that  is  meaningless.  Eco- 
nomic issues  are  much  more  important  .  .  .  Open 
occupancy  won't  solve  housing  problems."  His  op- 
ponent, Governor  Otto  Kerner.  commented  suc- 
cinctly, "He'd  rather  switch  than  fight."  In  an- 
other less  publicized  switch,  he  resigned  from  a 
prime  Eastern  Establishment  post— the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Rockefeller-dominated  Chase 
Manhattan  Rank— presumably  to  convince  the 
Goldwaterites  that  he  wasn't  guilty  of  liberalism 
by  association. 

Two  sometimes  incompatible  forces  appear  to 
impel  Chuck  Percy:  a  profound  idealism  and  an 
extraordinary  drive  for  success.  Idealist  Percy,  on 
taking  over  Pell  &  Howell,  noted  that  there  were 
no  Negroes  on  the  payroll.  He  called  a  meeting  and 
told  all  foremen,  supervisors,  and  department 
heads  that  Negroes  would  henceforth  be  hired  on 
the  same  basis  as  whites.  "Anyone  who  disagreed 
was  free  to  resign,"  he  said  afterward.  "No  one 
did."  Later,  he  supported  cuts  in  U.S.  import  du- 
ties, even  though  his  company's  sales  were  threat- 
ened by  Japanese  cameras.  "Any  business  built  on 
a  political  base  is  built  on  sand,"  lie  says.  "It's  got 
to  be  built  on  a  sound  economic  base." 

Percy  stood  firmly  behind  Bell  &  Howell's  spon- 
sorship of  such  controversial  TV  documentaries  as 
"Who  Speaks  for  the  South,"  "Cast  the  First 
Stone,"  and  "Walk  in  My  Shoes."  When  some 
Southern  viewers  threatened  a  boycott  of  Bell  & 
Howell  products,  he  calmly  said,  "You  can't  spon- 
sor public-service  programs  without  raising  con- 
troversy. We  think  it  is  more  important  to  focus 
on  the  realities  of  today  than  to  live  in  the  un- 


W Win  hi  Hai  t  i!  Furlong's  career  as  a  free-lance  re- 
porter has  led  him  to  explore  such  diverse  subjects 
as  sex  education,  space  exploration,  and  sports.  Il< 
lias  been  a  "Neivsiceek"  correspondent  in  Chicago 
and  Washington  and  a  spoils  columnist  for  the 
Chicago  "Daily  News."  His  first  article  fur  "Har- 
per's," a  port  rail  of  Senator  Dirksen  based  on  Mr. 
Furlong's  political  observations  in  Washington 
and  in  Ins  home  stale  of  Illinois,  appeared  in  t959. 


realities  of  past  days.  There  is  an  over-absorptioil 
with  Westerns  on  television  and  I  doubt  that  th( 
West  was  ever  as  it's  portrayed.  The  problem  oil 
treatment  of  minorities  affects  all  of  us." 

Idealist  Percy  has  urged  other  businessmen  t( 
do  some  serious  soul-searching.  "Should  we  go  or: 
paying  an  engineer  who  makes  a  new  toy  twice  on 
three  times  as  much  as  one  who  might  unlock  the! 
secrets  of  the  universe?"  he  asked.  "Shouldn't  our 
resources  and  our  personnel  be  dedicated  to  sig- 
nificant purposes  rather  than  trivial  ones?"  H( 
responded  in  the  same  vein  in  1904  when  a  Bell  & 
Howell  director  urged  him  not  to  run  for  Governor 
because  the  state  capital,  Springfield,  "is  a  slum; 
there's  no  place  to  go  but  down." 

"If  state  government  was  held  in  that  kind  of 
ill  repute  by  the  responsible  leaders  of  our  so< 
ciety,"  Percy  said,  "it  was  something  that  badly 
needed  attention  and  leadership." 

Yet  despite  such  inspirational  words  and  deeds,/ 
a  business  colleague  calls  him  "the  most  'success- 
oriented'  man  I've  ever  met.  All  the  years  he  was: 
head  of  Bell  &  Howell  they  weren't  marketing, 
cameras.  They  were  marketing  success-Chuck 
Percy's  success  as  the  bright  young  man  of  busi- 


The  First  Hurrah 

Success  indeed  is  the  keynote  of  his  personal  his- 
tory. The  poor  boy  whose  family  was  on  relief* 
some  thirty  years  ago  is  now  a  multimillionaire1 
with  a  daughter  married  to  John  I).  Rockefeller! 
IV.  This  aura  of  success  and  its  guiding  pragmatic 
philosophy  provide  Percy's  link  to  the  "now"  gen- 
eration with  whom— at  forty-eight— he  is  striving?.: 
hard  to  be  identified.  ("Our  telephones  are  smok-J  tt 
ing  banana  skins  again,"  says  a  pert  receptionist 
in  his  Senate  office  when  the  phone  system  goes! 
berserk,  i  The  nimbus  is  similar  to  Bobby  Ker-i  rn 
nedy's;  according  to  one  Chicago  paper.  Percy  16 
actually  pulling  ahead  of  Bobby  in  the  letter-get-i: 
ting  derby. 

Like  Kennedy,  he  inspires  an  almost  fanatical'/ 
devotion  among  people  for  whom  the  odor  of  suc-Jns 
cess  is  close  to  a  psychedelic  experience.  At  hisll 
1 9<)<;  victory  party  on  election  night  there  were, 
according  to  Mike  Royko  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  "no  judges,  no  aldermen,  no  ward  bosses  . .  .jitn 
just  young  men,  lean  and  well-tailored,  with  razor-jit' 
styled  hail-  and  permanent  smiles.  ...  It  looked  and 
sounded  like  New  Year's  Eve  at  a  good,  rich.  ex-U 
elusive  club.  .  .  .  Now  it  was  time  for  the  first  hur-'p 
rah.  Today   the  Senate!  Tomorrow  the  White  p 
House!  Well,  maybe  not  tomorrow,  but  in  six  years 


I  sure.  Waiting  can  be  such  a  bore,  though.  Why 
1  ldn't  NBC's  computer  declare  Chuck  Percy  the 
]  5sident  now?" 

|  )f  all  the  potential  GOP  Presidential  candi- 
l;es,  Percy  seems  the  only  one  touched  with 
Innedy-style  glamour:  he  and  his  family  are 
ling,  rich,  beautiful,  active,  involved,  archly  in- 
I national  ( the  children  are  said  to  speak  French 
|:he  dinner  table  i  and  comfortably  cultural  (  his 
l~e,  Loraine.  likes  Japanese  brush  painting— "she 
1;  a  Jacqueline  Kennedy  air  about  her,"  says  the 
licago  Daily  News  > .  Like  Bobby  Kennedy,  Percy 
I'liormously  ambitious;  he  is  also  a  moralist  and 
l  uritan  who  believes  men  should  rise  early,  work 
I  -d,  and  strive  to  the  far  reaches  of  their  ability. 
■  the  strenuous  Kennedy  tradition,  he  first  met 
Iraine— his  second  wife— on  a  ski  slope.  But  the 
I  perences  between  Percy  and  the  Kennedys  are  as 

ispicuous  as  the  similarities. 
I  Percy  is  a  small  man-five  foot  eight— bland, 

tnd,  and  with  a  sober  manner  that  bespeaks  high 
impose.  ("He  smiles,"  says  one  reporter,  "like  a 
Im  whose  corns  hurt.")  Never  flustered  or  hur- 
]  d,  he  moves  at  the  same  pace  whether  he  has 
li  minutes  or  five  hours  in  which  to  catch  a  plane. 
Jen  Marrinson,  his  administrative  assistant,  at- 
Ibutes  his  rather  episcopal  mien  to  the  situation 
1  found  himself  in  when  he  became  president  of 
111  &  Howell  at  twenty-nine  and  had  to  deal  with 
in  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  his  senior  in  other 
Inpanies.  He  adopted  the  measured  manner  in 
ller  not  to  seem  "a  young  whippersnapper"  in 

I  board  rooms. 

n  personal  give-and-take  on  "large"  issues, 
l.rcy  is  informed,  candid,  penetrating,  assertive. 
Irry  Goldwater  has  called  him  perhaps  the 
t  ghtest  man  in  the  Senate  (which  may  say  more 
put  Goldwater  and  the  Senate  than  about 
jrcy).  His  business  background  is  always  evi- 
i  it,  particularly  when  he  discusses  some  of  the 
hrnier  aspects  of  public  affairs.  For  example, 

I I  spring  he  was  questioned  on  TV  about  his 
i  >posal  that  Asian  nations  provide  the  manpower 
t  fight  the  Vietnamese  war,  thus  allowing  the 
\  i.  to  limit  its  forces.  But  suppose  the  Asian  na- 
j  ns  say  no?  Then  what?  Martin  Agronsky  asked. 
|  don't  think  that  is  an  acceptable  answer,"  said 
1  rcy.  "Well,  what  would  you  do?"  Agronsky  per- 

ted.  "We  don't  accept  'no'  for  an  answer  on 
E  rything  that  happens  in  this  country,"  said 
1  rcy ;  but  he  suggested  no  alternative.  Once  he'd 
j  ered  a  plan  it  had  to  succeed.  That's  the  way  it 
!  rks  in  business. 

Percy  has  the  executive's  skill  in  delegating 
thority;  but  he  has  also  a  certain  taste  for  de- 
lls. For  example,  last  spring  when  his  daughter's 
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wedding  was  being  planned,  the  Percys  and  Rocke- 
fellers decided  to  invite  only  as  many  people  as  the 
young  couple  could  shake  hands  with  during  a  two- 
hour  reception.  Timing  the  process,  they  found  the 
rate  to  be  six  per  minute.  So  800  invitations  were 
issued— the  basic  720  plus  a  predictable  percentage 
who  would  send  regrets. 

The  Midas  Touch 

^^erey  is  a  Christian  Scientist  who  follows  the 
discipline  of  his  faith  strictly;  he  does  not  take 
drugs  or  consult  doctors.  But  he  holds  no  canonical 
suspicion  of  the  medical  or  other  sciences.  As  a 
University  of  Chicago  trustee  he  repeatedly 
sought  higher  salaries  for  the  medical  school's  doc- 
tors and  researchers.  In  public  life  he  has  sup- 
ported medical  aid  for  the  aged  and  other  federal 
health  and  science  programs.  He  has  himself  gone 
to  doctors  for  medical  examinations  when  required 
by  the  military  or  insurance  companies.  His  chil- 
dren undergo  medical  examinations  at  school. 
When  his  first  wife,  a  Congregationalist  whom  he 
never  tried  to  convert,  died  in  1948  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three— apparently  of  a  penicillin  reaction 
after  surgery— Percy  might  have  been  forgiven  for 
being  bitter  or  righteous  at  a  medical  failure.  In- 
stead he  permitted  an  autopsy  in  the  interest  of 
science. 

He  has  an  abiding  belief  in  the  rights  of  the 
majority.  "The  99  per  cent  of  the  people  who  want 
the  help  of  medicine  want  the  best  medicine  pos- 
sible," he  says,  explaining  his  support  for  feder- 
ally financed  research.  For  similar  reasons  he 
didn't  oppose  fluoridation  of  water  though  many 
Christian  Scientists  battled  against  it.  "I  looked  at 
the  arithmetic."  he  said.  "How  much  is  fluorida- 
tion helping  in  dental  care?  How  many  Christian 
Scientists  are  there  in  a  community?  Since  the 
facts  indicated  that  fluoridation  helped,  I  thought 
the  Christian  Scientists  could  buy  bottled  water  if 
they  objected  and  let  the  overwhelming  majority 
who  were  not  Christian  Scientists  take  advantage 
of  fluoridation." 

Percy's  faith  is  a  heritage  from  his  mother,  an 
ardent  Christian  Scientist  and  a  professional  vio- 
linist who— now  in  her  mid-seventies— still  plays 
with  the  Evanston  Symphony  Orchestra.  His  fa- 
ther, Edward  Percy,  was  cashier  of  the  Rogers 
Park  National  Bank  in  Chicago.  In  1931,  when 
Chuck  was  twelve,  the  bank  failed.  "Our  phone 
rang  till  three  in  the  morning,"  he  recalls.  "We 
finally  heaped  blankets  on  it  to  muffle  the  sound." 

During  the  bleak  Depression  years  the  Percy's 
car  was  repossessed.  So  was  Chuck's  clarinet.  The 
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family  moved  into  a  three-room  apartment  where 
the  three  children  slept  on  daybeds.  His  mother 
played  the  violin  in  a  WPA  orchestra  for  $90  a 
month.  And  Chuck  won  a  plaque  for  selling  mure 
copies  of  Country  Gentleman  to  city  people  "than 
any  other  urban  salesman  in  the  United  States." 
At  thirteen,  he  was  delivering  newspapers  from 
3:30  to  7:00  A.M.  daily  (and  to  11:00  A.M.  Sun- 
days) for  $4.50  a  week.  In  high  school  he  added 
three  other  jobs  to  his  schedule  and  still  managed 
to  graduate  in  the  top  5  per  cent  of  his  class. 

Chuck's  father,  unable  to  find  employment  in 
banking,  worked  as  a  night  clerk  in  seedy  hotels 
for  $35  a  week.  In  whatever  free  time  he  had. 
Chuck  tried  to  help  his  father  get  a  better  job.  "I 
learned  to  type  so  I  could  write  letters  to  various 
companies  for  him,"  he  told  me.  "Those  that  both- 
ered to  reply  usually  said  they  had  a  policy  of  not 
hiring  anybody  over  forty."  (  Edward  Percy  was 
then  turtiing  fifty.)  In  Sunday  school.  Chuck 
Percy  approached  one  of  his  teachers  about  his 
father's  employment  problem.  The  man  was  Joe 
McNabb,  president  of  Hell  &  Howell,  a  tough, 
crusty,  self-made  individual  who  ran  the  company 
with  an  iron  hand.  He  found  a  spot  for  Edward 
Percy  in  the  accounting  department  and  by  1935 
the  Percy  family  was  able  to  move  to  the  suburbs. 

Chuck  also  went  to  work  for  Hell  &  Howell  in  the 
summer,  as  one  of  four  young  men  paid  $12  a  week 
for  answering  customers'  complaints:  "Dear 
Madam,  if  you  remove  the  lens  cap  from  your 
camera  you  will  find  your  results  significantly  im- 
proved." 

In  due  course,  he  analyzed  the  complaints  and 
found  most,  of  them  could  be  handled  by  10  basic- 
answers  which  he  composed.  He  wrote  a  report 


pointing  out  that  one  man  could  now  do  the  work 
of  the  whole  department  and  recommending  that 
his  own  job  be  abolished.  Eventually  the  report 
reached  Joe  McNabb,  who  offered  to  send  Percy  t(p 
college  in  a  co-op  program  sponsored  by  Bell  &l 
Howell.  Percy,  however,  decided  to  accept  a  partial- 
scholarship  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  There  he- 
waited  on  tables,  became  a  proctor  and  counselor! 
in  a  freshman  dormitory,  managed  the  libraries  in 
the  men's  residences,  and  ran  a  cooperative  pur-, 
chasing  operation  for  fifteen  of  the  seventeen  fra- 
ternities on  campus.  One  major  enterprise  was  a 
recruiting  service  for  a  group  of  small  colleges 
who  paid  him  5  cents  apiece  for  the  names  of  high 
school  prospects  and  $10  for  every  prospect  who. 
actually  enrolled.  As  the  business  grew  he  farmed 
out  work  to  fellow  students  at  3  cents  a  name,  $5* 
per  enrollee.  He  is  said  to  have  grossed  $150,000' 
his  senior  year,  when  his  grade  average  dropped 
to  C.  "You're  exactly  the  kind  of  student  I'm  try- 
ing to  keep  out  of  the  University,"  said  president 
Robert  Hutchins. 

After  graduating  in  1941  Percy  went  to  work 
at  Bell  &  Howell— by  his  choice  in  a  small  depart- 
ment, the  war-contracts  division— which  he  soon 
built  into  one  of  the  firm's  most  prosperous  opera- 1 
tions.  In  1912  he  became  a  director  of  the  com- 
pany, then  enlisted  in  the  Navy  in  1943.  He 
emerged  with  a  hearing  defect  which,  today,  some- 
what handicaps  him  in  conversation  but  which,  he 
says,  cannot  apparently  be  helped  by  a  hearing  aid. 
He  had  meanwhile  married  Jeanne  Dickerson. 
whose  father  was  an  executive  of  Hell  &  Gossett, 
pump  manufacturers.  (The  resemblance  in  name 
to  Hell  &  Howell  gave  rise  to  the  false  rumor  that 
Percy  climbed  by  marrying  the  boss's  daughter. 


,'iere  is,  in  fact  no  connection  between  the  two 
cmpanies. 

In  1947  when  MeXabb  learned  that  he  had  a 
Hal  illness,  he  decided  that  Percy  should  succeed 
■m.  He  so  instructed  the  board  of  directors,  in  a 
ftter  to  be  opened  posthumously.  MeXabb  died  in 
Bnuary  1949.  and  Percy  became  president.  When 
I  left  the  company  in  1966  its  business  had  grown 
Bom  $13  million  to  §160  million  gross.  It  even 
Brvived  some  errors  in  judgment  by  Chuck  Percy. 
B  1957  he  thought  the  market  for  movie  cameras 
Bid  projectors  would  double  in  the  next  rive  years, 
rhen  the  market  didn't  develop  in  the  way  he  an- 
ticipated. Bell  <&  Howell  had  to  scramble  to  lease 
■at  its  excess  production  capacity  to  other  camera- 
Bakers.  "They  became  nothing-  but  a  job  shop  for 
■olaroid."  says  one  institutional  investor  on  La- 
bile Street  in  Chicago. 

Split-level  Campaigning 

n  the  1950s  Percy  began  to  dabble  in  politics- 
Bally  as  a  Republican  precinct  captain,  statewide 
Ind  in  national  affairs  as  a  highly  effective  fund- 
user.  In  1959.  President  Eisenhower,  who— in 
rivate  encounters— had  been  much  impressed  by 
huck's  logic  and  pietistic  rhetoric,  asked  him  to 
ead  a  42-man  committee  which  would  define  the 
.epublican  party's  goals.  The  sequel  was  his  selec- 
tion as  chairman  of  the  1960  platform  committee, 
it  that  time  some  people  were  already  talking  of 
'ercy  as  a  possible  vice-presidential  running  mate 
ith  Nixon— Mr.  Clean  with  Mr.  Mean,  as  some 
aid.  But  the  platform  committee— Percy's  first 
rush  with  political  pros  when  they  are  playing  for 
eeps— proved  a  bruising  experience.  In  the  end. 
.s  conservatives  battled  liberals  in  the  spotlight 
f  national  TV.  he  yielded  the  chairmanship  to 
'ongressman  Marvin  Laird  of  Wisconsin,  an  ox- 
>ert  parliamentarian  who  managed  to  restore  a 
neasure  of  order  and  cohesion  to  the  scene. 

The  ordeal  taught  Percy  how  the  Big  Boys  play 
wlitics.  There  were,  he  saw,  no  short  cuts  to  the 
op.  He  would  have  to  take  the  customary  route 
hrough  the  thickets  of  Republican  politics  in  Illi- 
lois  where  the  party  was  in  terrible  disarray  after 
nore  than  a  decade  of  subservience  to  Chicago's 
"ook  County  machine.  In  July  1963-with  the  elee- 
:ion  seventeen  months  away  and  a  nasty  primary 
fight  inevitable— Percy  announced  that  he  was 
seeking  the  governorship  of  Illinois.  His  chief 
rival  for  the  nomination  was  Charles  Carpentier, 
secretary  of  state,  who  had  a  firm  grip  on  the  regu 
lar  Republican  organization,  such  as  it  was.  "We 
knew  from  the  start  that  we  had  90  per  cent  of  the 
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county  chairmen  against  us."  says  Tom  Hauser. 
who  managed  the  campaign  and  now  runs  the  Sen- 
ator's Chicago  office.  So  the  Percy  people  built 
their  own  organization  of  independent  voters  at- 
tracted to  their  man.  With  the  announced  goal  of 
acquiring  1,850  new  votes  a  day.  Percy  cam- 
paigned at  some  forty-four  state  and  county  fairs, 
and  traveled  close  to  100.000  miles,  often  aided  by 
as  many  as  thirteen  members  of  his  family  includ- 
ing his  mother,  who  obliged  with  violin  solos. 
Working  out  of  a  mobile  headquarters  called  the 
"Chuck  Wagon"  he  shook  an  estimated  80.000 
hands.  But  the  result  was  that  by  January  1961  he 
was  far  behind  his  opponent. 

Then  there  took  place  one  of  the  strange  turns 
of  fortune  that  were  to  mark  Percy's  political  ca- 
reer from  here  on.  Carpentier  suffered  a  bean 
attack,  retired  from  the  race,  and  died  before  the 
primary.  Percy  picked  up  the  support  of  Carpon- 
tier's  organization  and  did  everything  he  could  to 
prove  that  he  was  as  conservative  as  the  next  man. 
He  came  out  against  open-occupancy  legislation; 
he  labeled  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  on  ono- 
man-one-vote  as  "erroneous  and  simple-minded"; 
he  pledged  to  support  any  candidate  supported  by 
a  majority  of  the  Illinois  delegation  to  the  Repub- 
lican convention.  (When  the  first  thirty  delegates 
of  the  58-man  delegation  voted  30-0  to  support 
Goldwater,  Percy  followed  the  trend  and  pledged 
to  support  GoldwateiO  He  wound  up  winning  the 
gubernatorial  nominal  ion  by  a  decisive  margin. 

The  Republican  National  Convention  in  San 
Francisco  was  painful  for  Clunk  Percy.  He  was 
publicly  repudiated  in  his  efforts  to  become  leader 
of  the  Illinois  delegation;  Senator  Dirksen  was 
chosen  instead.  Percy  tried  to  carve  out  a  care 
fully  ambiguous  position  on  extremism;  he  voted 
against  a  Rockefeller  proposal  that  the  platform 
condemn  extremist  groups  by  name  (thus  lie  could 
please  the  conservatives  by  citing  this  aspect  of 
his  record),  then  he  voted  for  a  Koniney  proposal 
that  the  platform  condemn  extremist  groups  in 
general  (thus  he  could  please  liberals  by  citing 
this  vote).  He  seemed  to  he  tailoring  his  attitude 
to  Senator  (ioldwater's  famed  "extremism  in  the 
defense  of  liberty  is  no  \  ice"  speech  according  to 
whether  he  had  a  national  audience  or  an  Illinois 
one. 

Percy's  gubernatorial  campaign  plagued  from 
the  start  by  (ioldwater's  candidacy  proved  rough 
going.  Percy  had  hoped  to  develop  a  "split  level" 
strategy  — focusing  on  state  issues  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  national  ticket.  The  Presidential  campaign, 
however,  kept  intruding  on  his  plans,  forcing  him. 
for  example,  to  acquiesce  when  Illinois  Republi 
cans  decided  to  "dia-invite"  liberal  Senator  Jacob 
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Javits  of  New  York  to  speak  at  a  major  rally  and 
to  substitute  Senator  Goldwater.  In  the  course  of 
the  campaign  Percy  pronounced  himself  satisfied 
with  Goldwater's  stand  on  extremism. 

Campaigning  in  his  own  behalf,  Percy  had  ob- 
viously boned  up  on  facts  and  figures.  But  he 
neglected  to  pass  the  time  of  day  with  local  poli- 
ticians. "He  quickly  got  the  reputation,"  said  the 
National  Observer,  "of  'Chuckie  Goodboy,'  the 
gee-whiz  wonder  boy  .  .  .  who  went  through  life 
looking  for  widows  in  distress."  In  one  moment 
of  inspiration  Percy  promised  as  Governor  to  "es- 
tablish a  giant  state-wide  taxpayers'  suggestion 
box  and  ask  citizens  to  write  me  to  suggest  ways 
we  can  cut  out  the  waste  of  public  money."  This 
gesture,  like  his  other  stratagems,  failed  to  fire 
the  voters'  imagination.  Goldwater  lost  Illinois  by 
800,887  votes.  Percy  was  defeated  by  179,2(10. 

The  Winning  Gamble 

^^rcy  reacted  to  his  worst  public  failure  with 
great  resilience,  blaming  no  one  but  himself.  The 
question  now  was  not  whether  he  would  run  again 
but  when  and  for  what  office.  He  made  this  plain 
by  deciding  not  to  resume  the  helm  of  Bell  & 
Howell  (though  he  was  still  chairman  of  the 
board).  He  chose  instead  to  found  a  private  wel- 
fare organization,  the  New  Illinois  Committee, 
whose  goal  was  to  fight  poverty  in  the  slums. 

Politically  his  alternatives  were  either  a  second 
try  for  the  governorship  in  1968  or  a  Senate  race 


in  1966.  That  he  chose  the  latter  was  an  act  of  both 
daring  and  realism.  Senator  Paul  Douglas  was  an 
apparently  formidable  opponent.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  local  Republican  wheels  far  preferred 
the  prospect  of  Percy  in  the  Senate,  where  there 
is  little  patronage  for  the  state  party,  to  having 
him  in  Springfield  whence  flows  all  local  largess. 
And  if  he  lost  to  Douglas,  Percy  would  be  dead  in 
Illinois  politics,  a  prospect  by  no  means  dismaying 
to  some  indigenous  Republicans.  Thus  ambigu- 
ously- motivated,  the  local  GOP  backed  him  for 
the  Senatorial  nomination.  And  as  he  began  his 
campaign  "he  started  to  listen  as  well  as  to  talk," 
says  one  aide— and  to  mute  the  "gee-whiz  golden- 
boy  image"  of  the  past.  "We  were  aware  of  the 
sentiment  that  Percy  seemed  too  perfect  and  we 
sat  around  trying  to  think  which  of  his  defects  we 
could  gracefully  emphasize,"  said  another  assist- 
ant, but  they  couldn't  think  of  any  real  blemishes. 

Campaigning  this  time  without  his  family, 
Percy  paid  more  careful  attention  to  details.  Ad- 
vance men  with  walkie-talkies  roamed  through  his 
campaign  trains;  telephones  were  installed  at  tiny 
railroad  depots  so  that  reporters  could  file  their 
stories  en  route;  he  even  had  the  crease  pressed 
out  of  his  trousers  when  he  learned  that  farm  folk 
mistrusted  his  sharply-creased  look. 

In  his  speeches  he  called— among  other  things— 
for  an  all-Asian  conference  on  Vietnam,  an  idea 
promptly  approved  by  seven  nations  and  in  general 
by  the  Administration.  On  civil  rights,  however, 
his  position  was  more  equivocal.  Earlier,  in  Jack- 
son, Mississippi,  he  had  said,  "We  must  make  it 


■mistakably  clear  that  the  traditionally  progres- 
I-e  position  of  our  party  will  never  again  be  be- 
liyed  by  appealing  to  a  backlash  of  white 
Instance."  But  1966  in  Chicago  was  the  year  of 
lartin  Luther  King's  crusade,  the  year,  as  Mike 
liyko  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  put  it,  when 
l  ood  Negro  Democrats  decided  to  go  marching  in 

■  e  neighborhoods  of  good  white  Democrats."  It 
lis  the  year  when  the  backlash  was  a  political 
lality,  and  Senator  Douglas,  representing  the 
I  ns,"  bore  the  brunt  of  it. 

I  Percy's  supporters  handled  the  issue  by  circu- 
I  ting  in  the  appropriate  neighborhoods  a  "Negro 
I'ochure"  ( which  said  he  favored  "open  occupancy 
[  housing"  without  saying  howl  and  a  "white 
I'ochure"  ("your  home  is  your  castle— let's  keep 
|  that  way"  i.  Democrats  fought  back  by  circu- 
iting the  Negro  brochure  in  white  areas  and  vice 
lirsa  for  which  trick  Percy  accused  his  opponent 
I"  unfair  election  practices.  Douglas,  in  turn, 
luintered  that  Percy  was  the  first  public  figure  to 

■  :aise  vacillation  to  the  level  of  a  moral  principle." 
[f  In  addition  to  the  backlash,  Douglas  had  two 
l:her  handicaps.  One  was  age.  Percy  did  not  talk 
■Oout  it.  ("We  didn't  even  mention  that  his  mother 
■•■'as  as  old  as  Douglas."  said  one  aide,  i 

I  Then  there  was  the  murder  of  Valerie  Percy  on 
fie  night  of  September  17.  The  tragedy  shook 
thousands  of  people  who  understood  what  it  might 
Iflean  to  lose  a  daughter  in  such  brutal  fashion. 
I  'or  more  than  three  weeks,  Percy  stopped  cam- 
paigning (as  did  Douglas  i.  When  Chuck  returned 
lo  the  hustings  it  was  on  a  more  restrained  note, 
lind  his  public  image  changed.  "There  were  a  lot 
If  people  who  couldn't  identify  with  him,  with  all 
lihat  success,"  says  one  close  associate.  "But  when 
file  lost  Valerie,  he  was  no  longer  just  a  bright 
I'oung  man;  he  was  a  grieving  father,  a  man  who 
l:ould  arouse  other  people's  compassion.  Suddenly 
ae  was  somebody  people  could  identify  with." 

Percy  won  by  422,302  votes,  even  beating  Doug- 
las by  81,474  votes  in  Cook  County. 

Dogged,  Resourceful,  Ambiguous 

o  nee  in  Washington.  Percy  lost  no  momentum. 
In  fact,  contrary  to  the  Senate's  genteel  tradition, 
he  caused  an  immediate  stir  and  became  the  center 
of  speculative  attention.  This  was,  in  part,  because 
the  other  prospective  GOP  nominees  were  Gov- 
ernors and  an  ex-Vice  President,  living  far  from 
Washington  and  its  hyper-active  press  corps. 
Percy  gave  the  reporters  something  to  write 
about.  There  was,  for  instance,  his  idea  of  finan- 
cing low-cost  housing  through  a  mixture  of  public 
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and  private  funds,  as  was  done  for  missilry  in  the 
Comsat  program.  Percy  not  only  launched  his  pro- 
posal; he  then  lined  up  support  for  it  from  every 
Republican  in  the  Senate  and  from  one  hundred 
Republican  Representatives.  Then  he  went  after 
leaders  in  the  major  cities.  The  by-product  of  this 
idealistic  effort  was  to  make  him  the  GOP's  chief 
spokesman  on  urban  affairs  in  a  time  when  Presi- 
dential elections  are  won  or  lost  in  the  big  cities. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  Percy's  natural 
home  is  in  the  East  even  though  his  real  home  is 
in  the  Midwest.  They  point  to  the  fact  that  he 
seems  more  anxious  to  win  the  approval  of  the 
New  York  Times  than  that  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois,  Everett  Dirksen.  Since  entering  the 
Senate  he  has,  in  fact,  differed  with  Dirksen  on 
many  matters,  including  repeal  of  Section  14B  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  (the  section  most  obnoxious 
to  organized  labor);  ratification  of  the  consular 
treaty  i  which  Dirksen.  of  course,  opposes);  ex- 
pansion of  trade  with  Communist-bloc  nations  and 
truth-in-lending  legislation.  Percy  opposes  Dirk- 
sen's  efforts  to  nullify  the  Supreme  Court's  one- 
man-one-vote  reapportionment  decision  and  its 
ruling  against  school  prayers. 

Percy  has.  as  yet.  no  large  national  following  in 
Republican  party  circles;  and  he  still  has  a  long 
way  to  go  to  win  the  fealty  of  the  GOP  party  regu- 
lars in  Illinois,  who  will  control  the  state  delega- 
tion at  the  1968  Presidential  nominating  conven- 
tion. When  he  spoke  at  a  fund-raising  dinner 
during  Chicago's  mayoralty  race  last  winter,  only 
a  few  months  after  his  enormous  victory  over 
Douglas,  huge  blocs  of  tickets  had  to  be  given 
away  to  prevent  confronting  him  with  a  sea  of 
empty  tables.  From  the  present  outlook,  the  Illi- 
nois delegation  is  likely  to  favor  Nixon  or  what- 
ever conservative  he  designates. 
^Still— at  a  Presidential  convention— Percy  has 
much  to  offer  his  party.  He  is  far  more  at  ease  with 
national  and  international  issues  than  George 
Romney,  and  he  has  the  advantage  of  his  indomi- 
table ambiguity.  Chuck  Percy  could  grace  virtu- 
ally any  platform  with  virtually  any  running  mate. 
( Romney— a  Mormon— is  an  exception  since  the 
GOP  is  unlikely  to  nominate  two  Midwesterners 
of  rather  eccentric  religious  backgrounds.)  But  a 
Reagan-Percy  ticket  charms  conservatives,  as  a 
Rockefeller-Percy  ticket  beguiles  liberal  Repub- 
licans. Clearly,  Percy  is  the  ideal  No.  2  man,  the 
man  virtually  everyone  would  "next  most  like  to 
see  President."  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Repub- 
lican convention  goes  into  a  liberal-conservative 
deadlock,  Percy,  as  the  natural  heir  of  everybody's 
good  will,  might  conceivably  turn  out— in  the  end 
—to  be  everybody's  No.  1  man.) 
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Paul  Brooks 

A  COPPER  COMPANY 
VS. 

THE  NORTH  CASCADES 

Should  the  future  of  a  national  treasure  depend  on  how 
a  giant  corporation  defines  its  responsibility  to  the  public? 


^Sl<  business  corporations  continue  to  grow,  the 
distinction  between  private  and  public  enterprise 
becomes  less  and  less  real.  "Increasingly  it  will  be 
recognized.*'  wrote  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  re- 
cently, "that  the  mature  corporation,  as  it  devel- 
ops, becomes  part  of  the  larger  administrative 
complex  associated  with  the  State."  So  we  are 
faced  with  the  inevitable  question:  to  what  extent 
does  a  giant  corporation  have  an  obligation  to 
serve  the  public  interest,  as  well  as  its  own  execu- 
tives and  stockholders? 

Right  now  this  question  is  being  posed  in  dra- 
matic form  in  a  remote  roadless  area  of  Washing- 
ton's North  Cascade  "Mountains,  often  known  as 
the  American  Alps.  The  corporation  is  Kennecott 
Copper,  a  giant  second  in  size  only  to  Anaconda. 
Kennecott  has  announced  plans  for  a  huge  open- 
pit  mine  at  the  heart  of  the  Glacier  Peak  Wilder- 
ness: a  region  which,  because  of  its  unique  natural 
beauty,  is  already  a  part  of  our  national  wilderness 
preservation  system.  Recently  it  has  assumed  new- 
significance  because  of  its  close  association  with 
the  proposed  North  Cascades  National  Park."  If 
the  company's  plans  go  through,  a  priceless  scenic- 
treasure  will  be  destroyed.  And  a  shattering  prec- 
edent will  have  been  created. 

Unlike  the  earlier  exploitation  of  the  public  do- 
main by  other  companies  through  fraud  and 
corruption.  Kennecott's  proposed  action  is  strictly 
within  the  law.  The  issue  is  therefore  more  far- 
reaching  and  more  complex  than  that  of  mere  law 
enforcement.  Kennecott  does  not,  of  course,  own 

"The  Glacier  Peak  Wilderness  was  originally  rec- 
ommended by  the  Park  Service  for  inclusion  in  the 
National  Park,  but  the  final  report  of  the  North  Cas- 
cades Study  Team  left  it  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Forest  Service.  (See  map.) 


these  forested  ridges  and  snow-clad  mountains;' 
they  are  public  property,  administered  by  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.! 
Kennecott  does,  however,  own  three  hundred: 
acres,  and  has  unpatented  mining  claims  on  an-J 
other  three  thousand.  These  claims  were  staked; 
out  under  our  free-and-easy  mining  laws  at  the' 
turn  of  the  century,  and  taken  over  by  a  Kennecott 
subsidiary  some  ten  years  ago.  Under  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  1964.  areas  officially  designated  as  wil- 
derness are  protected  from  lumbering,  road-build- 
ing, mechanized  travel,  or  from  any  other  use 
incompatible  with  their  pristine  character.  But 
prospecting  is  still  allowed  until  1984  (as  it  is  not 
in  a  national  park  i  and  previously  existing  mining 
claims  can  be  exploited.  Like  a  buried  bomb  that 
hasn't  been  defused,  this  situation  has  haunted 
conservationists,  who  have  wondered  when  and 
where  the  bomb  might  go  off.  Now  they  know. 

The  Glacier  Peak  Wilderness  is  vulnerable  on 
another  score.  Until  recently  few  persons  outside 
the  Northwest  were  aware  that  these  American 
Alps  existed.  Far  fewer  have  enjoyed  the  superla- 
tive view  of  Glacier  Peak  itself  from  the  proposed 
mine  site  at  nearby  Miners  Ridge— a  view  de- 
scribed as  "the  scenic  climax  of  the  entire  North 
Cascades."  Like  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  and 
the  Olympics,  the  Cascades  have  survived  until  the 
present  because  of  their  inaccessibility.  Offering 
no  immediate  economic  opportunities,  they  have 
been  ignored.  Yet  once  modern  technology  has 
made  their  exploitation  commercially  profitable, 
they  will  be  saved  only  through  concerted  action  by 
an  informed  public. 

Fortunately  there  are  precedents,  on  the  part  of 
both  individuals  and  corporations,  for  putting 
public  interest  ahead  of  private  profit  when  unique 
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natural  values  are  concerned.  One  of  the  earliest 
I.nd  most  famous  is  the  public-spirited  action  on 
he  part  of  the  explorers  who  discovered  the  won- 
[lei's  of  the  Yellowstone,  almost  a  century  ago.  Had 
-hey  staked  out  personal  claims  and  managed  these 
[•are  geological  phenomena  as  a  tourist  attraction, 
hhey  would  doubtless  have  made  a  handsome  profit, 
nstead,  following  the  precedent  set  in  Yosemite 
Galley  a  few  years  earlier,  they  urged  the  then 
aovel  idea  that  the  area  be  administered  by  the 
'ederal  government  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
people.  Yellowstone  thus  became  our  first  national 
Dark. 

Unhappily,  we  cannot  automatically  expect  such 
self-denial,  least  of  all  on  the  part  of  great  cor- 
porations. As  their  directors  are  quick  to  point 
Hit,  the  stockholders'  money  is  involved.  To  be 
Hire  when  there  are  many  stockholders  they  con- 
stitute a  sizable  segment  of  the  interested  public, 
is  do  the  company's  potential  customers.  Accord- 
ingly, even  if  it  were  legal  and  otherwise  desirable 
for  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  let  us  say,  to  build 


Paul  Brooks  is  the  author  of  "Roadless  Area"  and 
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if  director  of  tKe  §ierra  Club  and  a  member  of  nu- 
merous conservation  organizations. 


an  assembly  plant  in  the  middle 
of  New  York's  Central  Park,  the 
company  would  surely  desist, 
both  from  a  sense  of  public  re- 
sponsibility, and  because  the  sale 
of  Fords  in  the  Manhattan  area 
would  be  likely  to  fall  off.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  principle  applies 
only  to  a  product  with  a  trade 
name.  Customers  for  copper  tub- 
ing, for  example,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  know  what  company 
mined  the  ore,  or  what  future 
public  assets  it  may  have  de- 
stroyed in  the  process. 

Nevertheless,  great  corpora- 
tions are  jealous  of  their  public 
image  and  spend  many  millions 
to  keep  it  fresh.  Paper  com- 
panies have  recognized  the  rec- 
reational value  of  their  vast  tim- 
berlands,  and  on  occasion  have 
refrained  from  cutting  along 
rivers  and  highways;  even  the 
ruthless  exploiters  of  our  vir- 
gin redwoods  may  yet  be  forced 
to  save  enough  trees  for  an 
adequate  national  park.  Several 
years  ago  the  world's  largest  public  utility. 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric,  abandoned  its  plan 
for  an  atomic  power  plant  at  Bodega  Head 
north  of  San  Francisco  after  a  bitter  fight  by  con- 
servationists;  more  recently,  the  same  company 
had  second  thoughts  about  locating  a  plant  on 
Southern  California's  beautiful  Nipomo  Dunes.  In 
the  face  of  determined  local  opposition.  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Chemical  Company  recently  withdrew  its  re- 
quest to  locate  an  industrial  plant  on  the  banks  of 
Maryland's  famous  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
Canal.  And  Little  Stony  Point  in  the  Hudson  River 
Highlands  was  saved  when  Georgia  Pacific  Corpo- 
ration voluntarily  chose  another  location  for  its 
gypsum  wall-board  plant,  after  acknowledging 
that  the  scenic  values  of  the  original  site  could  not 
readily  be  ignored.  On  the  same  river.  Consolidated 
Edison  may  ultimately  be  prevented,  through  a 
new  interpretation  of  public  interest  by  the  courts, 
from  building  a  power  plant  at  Storm  King. 

Federal  agencies  have  made  similar  concessions. 
In  the  most  publicized  of  all  conservation  battles, 
the  Administration  has  withdrawn  support  for 
bills  authorizing  construction  of  dams  in  the 
Grand  Canyon.  Similarly,  on  the  far-off  coast  of 
northwest  Alaska,  where  it  might  be  (and  was  > 
assumed  that  one  could  get  away  with  anything, 
the    all-powerful    Atomic    Energy  Commission 
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COMPUTATIONS  AFTER 
DEPOSITING  ONE  FRESHMAN 

by  E.  A.  Muir 

A  classic  sum  of  sun  and  elms 

Arched  neatly  over  his  new  world, 

But  our  exchange  of  blunt  farewells 

Was  little  like  our  large  intent. 

With  habit  there  as  subtrahend. 

The  ride  hack  was  longer  by  just 

One  driver  less  but  seemed  like  more. 

And  now  a  younger  son  becomes 

An  elder,  postulating  all 

From  his  new  quarters,  voice  and  chores. 

The  cat  expands,  the  dog  declines. 

The  mother  nervously  negates 

All  talk  about  that  other  world 

Except  when  she  is  counting  socks. 

And  now  accrues  to  us  more  house, 

More  cars,  more  television  sets. 

More  meals  from  a  roast,  more  peace  and  quiet 

Than  we  really  need. 


abandoned  plans  for  a  bomb  excavation  experi- 
ment, when  the  effect  on  the  region  became  pub- 
licly known. 

Kennecott's  excavation  plans  for  Miners  Ridge 
involve  nothing  quite  so  dramatic  as  atom  bombs, 
but  there  are  resemblances.  Since  the  ore  is  low 
grade,  only  an  open-pit  mine  is  economic.  "Hope- 
fully," as  their  vice  president  in  charge  of  mining, 
C.  D.  Michaelson,  put  it,  there  will  be  "thirty  years 
of  blasting."  This  will  create  a  crater  almost  half  a 
mile  in  diameter  and  five  hundred  feet  deep,  high 
on  the  ridge,  reached  by  fifteen  miles  of  access 
roads,  through  an  area  classified  as  wilderness.  A 
mill  will  be  constructed  and  tailings  dumped  into 
the  valley  below;  waters  will  be  polluted  and  prob- 
ably poisoned.  All  this  at  the  very  core  of  the  pro- 
posed National  Park-Wilderness  Area  complex! 

The  news  of  this  impending  disaster  broke  late 
last  year.  Protest  was  immediate.  The  Sierra  Club 
and  the  North  Cascades  Conservation  Council, 
long  aware  of  the  threat,  wenl  into  action.  The 
Governor  of  Washington,  speaking  officially  for 
lii's  state,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  came 
out  against  the  project.  This  is  a  case,  said  Secre- 
tary Freeman,  "of  balancing  a  priceless,  yet  in- 
tangible, national  treasure  against  ledger  sheets 
and  profits.  .  .  .  The  scenic  values  of  this  area  are 


as  well  known  to  the  company  as  they  are  to  yo 
and  me.  The  company  can,  if  it  so  chooses,  ignor 
these  values;  gouge  out  its  road  and  begin  opera 
tions.  .  .  .  But  I  cannot  really  believe  that  such  ai 
application  will  ever  reach  my  desk."  Some  o 
Kennecott's  own  stockholders  protested  at  thei 
annual  meeting.  The  company  has  a  standard  repl 
to  all  criticism:  "Of  course  we're  going  ahead  an< 
mine.  You  can't  desert  property."  They  admit  tha 
Miners  Ridge  would  be  a  tiny  percentage  of  thei 
total  operation,  but  they  fear  the  precedent.  "I 
we  are  stopped  here  and  in  half  a  dozen  othe 
places  that  we  plan  to  develop,"  says  Mr.  Michael 
son,  "then  we  would  have  to  go  out  of  business. 
Pressed  further,  they  fall  back  on  the  surefire  pie, 
that  it  is  essential  to  the  war  effort:  "Have  you  : 
son  in  Vietnam?"  Alas  for  Kennecott,  this  argu 
ment  has  already  backfired.  Miners  Ridge  wouli 
produce  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  th< 
annual  U.S.  consumption  of  copper.  Freeman  say 
flatly,  "Our  present  war  effort  will  not  suffer  i 
Miners  Ridge  is  left  undeveloped.  Neither  will  ou 
civilian  standard  of  living  suffer." 

The  final,  unanswerable  opinion  comes— amaz 
ingly-  from  the  Department  of  Defense.  Assistan 
Secretary  Paul  R.  Ignatius  has  written  to  Senate- 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  oi 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  who  conducted  hea; 
ings  on  the  bill  for  a  North  Cascades  Nations 
Park:  "Because  of  the  length  of  time  necessary  t 
bring  the  mine  into  production  and  the  relative! 
small  amount  of  additional  copper  that  would  n 
suit  therefrom"  it  is  doubtful  that  its  contribute 
would  be  "sufficient  to  outweigh  other  importan 
considerations,  such  as  the  inevitable  damage  t 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  wilderness  area." 

So  the  lines  are  drawn.  The  outcome  at  Miner 
Ridge  in  the  North  Cascades  may  well  become  a 
decisive  in  the  nation's  conservation  battle  as  wa 
Gettysburg's  Cemetery  Ridge  in  the  Civil  War.  / 
bloodless  victory  is  still  possible.  Edward  P.  Cliff 
chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  has  already  recom 
mended  legislation  empowering  the  government  t< 
buy  up  mining  claims  at  a  fair  price.  If  Kennecot 
holds  back  the  dynamite  and  the  bulldozers,  it  wil  | 
lose  little  by  a  patriotic  gesture  which  will  be  re 
membered  as  long  as  men  love  mountains. 

In  most  aspects  of  modern  life  our  great  cor 
porations  have  been  forced  to  accept  the  obliga 
lions  that  go  with  wealth  and  power.  Education 
arts  and  letters,  public  health,  elimination  of  ai 
and  water  pollution  have  all  come  within  their  pat 
tern  of  responsibility.  Should  preservation  a 
natural  beauty  alone  be  excluded?  On  Miner 
Ridge,  only  Kennecott  can  answer. 
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Hliam  Styron      THE  CONFESSIONS 

OF 

NAT  TURNER 


Foreword 


William  Styron's  extraordinary  new  novel,  Tlte  Confessions  of  Nat  Tinner,  based 
on  the  only  effective,  sustained  revolt  in  the  annals  of  American  Negro  slavery,  will 
be  published  by  Random  House  on  October  9.  A  little-known  event  in  our  past,  and 
one  almost  ignored  by  the  history  books,  the  insurrection  took  place  in  a  remote 
rural  region  of  southeastern  Virginia  in  the  late  summer  of  1831.  Nat  Turner,  the 
leader  of  the  revolt,  was  a  thirty-year-old  educated  slave  who  felt  himself  divinely 
ordained  to  annihilate  all  the  white  people  in  the  region  and,  together  with  his 
followers,  to  escape  to  the  Dismal  Swamp  nearby,  where  it  was  his  purpose  to  set 
up  an  empire  of  fugitive  black  men.  On  August  21,  1831,  heading  in  the  direction 
of  Jerusalem,  the  county  seat.  Nat  Turner  set  forth  with  a  small  nucleus  of  disciples 
and  began  to  wreak  upon  the  white  inhabitants  death  and  devastation  such  as  had 
never  been  seen  in  the  South  before.  During  the  three-day  uprising  sixty  white 
people  were  killed  and  every  dwelling  on  the  thirty-five  mile  path  was  plundered 
or  destroyed.  In  all,  seventy-odd  Negroes  took  part  in  the  insurrection,  which  was 
eventually  put  down  by  resistance  from  the  white  landowners  and  by  units  of  the 
Virginia  militia.  By  one  contemporary  estimate  close  to  two  hundred  Negroes,  slave 
and  free,  were  killed  in  retaliation,  some  by  forms  of  torture  unimaginably  horrible. 
Practically  all  the  slaves  involved  were  tried  in  court,  and  of  these  seventeen  were 
hanged— among  them  their  leader,  Nat  Turner,  who  had  failed  to  plead  guilty  be- 
cause, as  he  said,  he  "fell  no  guilt." 

Little  is  known  about  Nat's  early  life  and  the  motivations  for  the  revolt,  and 
the  meager  details  of  the  rebellion  itself  are  contained  in  a  slim  document  entitled 
"The  Confessions  of  Na1  Turner.'"  which  were  taken  down  from  Nat's  lips  as  he 
awaited  trial  by  a  lawyer  named  Thomas  Gray.  Gray— a  racist  like  most  white  men 
of  his  time-was  nonetheless  so  impressed  by  Nat  as  to  say  of  him  that  "for  natural 
intelligence  and  quickness  of  apprehension  he  is  surpassed  by  few  men  I  have  ever 
seen."  Surely  it  would  have  been  the  greatest  irony  for  this  tragic  and  magnetic 
figure  that  his  desperate  bid  for  liberty  caused  in  the  end  only  the  most  tyrannical 
new  controls  upon  Negroes  everywhere— the  establishment  of  patrols,  further  re- 
strictions upon  movement,  education,  assembly,  and  the  beginning  of  other  severe 
and  crippling  restraints  which  persisted  throughout  the  slaveholding  states  until 
the  Civil  War.  Nonetheless,  Nat  Turner's  revolt  had  far-reaching  effect;  a  shock 
wave  of  panic  ran  throughout  the  entire  South  and  the  realization  that  their  black 
servitors  were,  after  all,  capable  of  violent  retribution  continued  to  haunt  w  hite  men 
throughout  the  following  decades. 

In  his  re-creation  of  this  catastrophic  event,  William  Styron  has  adhered  to 
the  known  facts  of  the  revolt  wherever  possible.  In  those  areas,  however,  where 
little  is  known  of  Xat's  early  life  and  the  germination  of  the  revolt  (and  this  is 
most  of  the  time)  the  author  has  allowed  himself  the  utmost  liberty  of  imagination 
i  n  reconstructing  that  distant  yet  close  antebellum  world,  at  tempting  to  create  what, 
in  his  own  words,  is  "less  an  historical  novel  in  conventional  terms  than  a  medita- 
tion on  history."  The  entire  novel  is  narrated  from  the  point  of  view  of  Nat  Turner 
himself.  The  following  45,000-word  excerpt,  which  comprises  the  central  portion  of 
the  book,  is  a  long  reverie  that  takes  place  in  Nat's  mind  as  he  lingers  in  jail  through 
the  cold,  autumnal  days  before  his  execution. 
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Once  when  I  was  a  boy  of  twelve  or  there- 
abouts, and  living  with  my  mother  in  the 
big  house  at  Turner's  Mill,  I  remember  a  fat  white 
man  who  stopped  one  night  and  had  supper  with 
my  owner  of  that  time,  Samuel  Turner.  This  trav- 
eling man  was  a  bluff,  hearty  soul  with  a  round  red 
face,  cruelly  pockmarked,  and  a  booming  laugh.  A 
dealer  in  farm  implements-plows  and  harrows, 
shares  and  cultivators  and  the  like-he  traveled  up 
and  down  the  country  with  several  huge  wagons  and 
a  team  of  dray  horses  and  a  couple  of  boys  to  help 
him,  stopping  for  the  night  at  this  or  that  farm 
or  plantation,  wherever  he  happened  to  be  peddling 
his  wares.  I  no  longer  recall  the  man's  name  (if  I 
ever  knew  it )  but  I  do  remember  the  season,  which 
was  the  beginning  of  spring.  Indeed,  it  was  only 
what  this  man  said  about  the  weather  and  the 
season  that  caused  me  to  remember  him  at  all.  For 
that  evening  in  April,  I  was  serving  at  the  supper 
table  (I  had  just  recently  begun  this  chore;  there 
were  two  older  Negroes  in  attendance,  but  it  was 
my  apprentice  duty  alone  to  replenish  the  glasses 
with  cider  or  buttermilk,  to  pick  up  whatever  fell 
to  the  floor,  and  to  shoo  away  the  cat  and  the  dogs  ) 
and  I  recollect  his  voice,  very  loud  but  genial,  as  he 
orated  to  Marse  Samuel  and  the  family  in  the  alien 
accent  of  the  North  :  "No  sir,  Mr.  Turner,"  he  was 
saying,  "they  is  no  spring  like  it  in  this  great 
land  of  ours.  They  is  nothing  what  approaches  the 
full  springtide  when  it  hits  Virginia.  And.  sir. 
they  is  good  reason  for  this.  I  have  traveled  all  up 
and  down  the  seaboard,  from  the  furtherest  upper 
ranges  of  New  England  to  the  hottest  part  of 
Georgia,  and  I  know  w  hereof  I  speak.  What  makes 
the  Virginia  spring  surpassing  fine?  Sir,  it  is  sim- 
ply this.  It  is  simply  that,  whereas  in  more  south- 
ern climes  the  temperature  is  always  so  humid 
that  spring  comes  as  no  surprise,  and  whereas  in 
more  northerly  climes  the  winter  becomes  so  pro- 
longed that  they  is  no  spring  at  all  hardly,  but 
runs  smack  into  summer— why,  in  Virginia,  sir,  it 
is  unique!  It  is  ideal !  Nature  has  conspired  so  that 
spring  comes  in  a  sudden  warm  rush!  Alone  in 
the  Virginia  latitude,  sir,  is  spring  like  the  em- 
brace of  a  mother's  arms  !" 

I  remember  this  moment  with  the  clarity  of  a 
great  event  which  has  taken  place  only  seconds 
ago— the  breath  of  spring  still  in  my  nostrils,  the 
dusty  evening  light  still  vivid  and  golden,  the  air 
filled  with  voices  and  the  gentle  clash  of  china  and 
silverware.  As  the  traveling  man  ceases  speaking, 
the  clock  in  the  far  hallway  lets  fall  six  thudding 
cast-iron  notes,  which  I  hear  through  the  soft 
yet  precisely  enunciated  cadences  of  Samuel 
Turner's  own  voice:  "You  are  perhaps  too  compli- 
mentary, sir,  for  spring  will  soon  also  bring  us  a 
,)lague  of  bugs.  But  the  sentiment  is  well  taken, 
for  indeed  so  far  Nature  has  been  kind  to  us  this 
year.  Certainly,  I  have  but  rarely  seen  such  ideal 
conditions  for  planting." 
There  is  a  pause  as  the  sixth  and  final  chime 
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lingers  for  an  instant  with  a  somnolent  hum,  then 
dwindles  away  dully  into  infinity,  while  at  this 
same  instant  I  catch  sight  of  myself  in  the  ceiling- 
high  mirror  beyond  the  far  sideboard:  a  skinny 
undersized  pickaninny  in  a  starched  white  jumper, 
the  toes  of  one  bare  foot  hooked  behind  the  other 
leg  as  I  stand  wobbling  and  waiting,  eyes  rolling 
white  with  nervous  vigilance.  And  my  eyes  return 
quickly  to  the  table  as  my  owner,  for  the  traveling 
man's  benefit,  gestures  with  his  fork  in  a  fond, 
circular,  spacious  motion  at  the  family  surround- 
ing him:  his  wife  and  his  widowed  sister-in-law, 
his  two  young  daughters  around  nineteen  or  twen- 
ty, and  his  two  nephews— grown  men  of  twenty- 
five  or  more  with  rectangular,  jut-jawed  faces  and 
identical  thick  necks  looming  above  me,  their  skin 
creased  and  reddened  with  sun  and  weather.  Sam- 
uel Turner's  gesture  embraces  them  all;  swallow- 
ing a  bite,  he  clears  his  throat  elaborately,  then 
continues  with  warm  humor:  "Of  course,  sir,  my 
family  here  can  hardly  be  expected  to  welcome 
such  an  active  time  of  the  year,  after  a  winter  of 
luxurious  idleness."  There  is  a  sound  of  laughter, 
and  cries  of  "Oh,  Papa!"  and  I  hear  one  of  the 
young  men  call  above  the  sudden  clamor:  "You 
slander  your  industrious  nephews.  Uncle  Sam!" 
My  eyes  wander  to  the  traveling  man;  his  red, 
evilly  cratered  face  is  crinkled  in  jollity,  and  a 
trickle  of  gravy  threads  its  way  down  his  chin. 
Miss  Louisa,  the  eldest  of  the  daughters,  smiles 
in  a  vague  and  pretty  way,  and  blushes,  and  she 
lets  drop  her  napkin,  which  I  instantly  scurry  to 
retrieve,  replacing  it  upon  her  lap. 

Now  in  the  twilight  the  merriment  slowly  sub- 
sides, and  the  conversation  proceeds  in  easy  rumi- 
native rhythms,  the  women  silent,  the  men  alone 
chatting  garrulous  and  full-mouthed  as  I  circle  the 
table  with  the  china  pitcher  of  foaming  cider, 
then  return  to  my  station  between  the  two  thick- 
necked  nephews,  resume  my  one-legged  heron's 
stance,  and  slowly  turn  my  gaze  out  into  the  eve- 
ning. Beyond  the  veranda  the  pasture  slopes  away 
green  and  undulating  toward  the  pinewoods.  On 
the  coarse  weedy  grass  a  score  of  sheep  munch 
placidly  in  the  yellow  light,  trailed  by  a  collie  dog 
and  a  small,  bowlegged  Negro  shepherdess.  Past 
them,  far  down  the  slope  where  a  log  road  sepa- 
rates the  lawn  and  the  looming  forest,  I  can  see 
an  empty  cart  drawn  by  two  flop-eared  mules,  mak- 
ing its  last  trip  of  the  day  from  the  storehouse  to 
the  mill.  On  the  seat  of  the  cart  sits  a  Negro  man. 
a  yellow  straw  hat  raked  down  upon  his  head.  As 
I  watch,  I  see  that  the  man  is  trying  to  scratch  his 
back,  first  his  left  arm  snaking  up  from  his  waist, 
then  his  right  arm  arching  down  over  his  shoulder 
as  the  black  fingers  grope  in  vain  for  the  source 
of  some  intolerable  itch.  Finally,  as  the  mules  plod 
steadily  down  the  slope  and  the  cart  ponderously 
rocks  and  veers,  the  man  stands  up  with  a  lurching 
motion  and  scrapes  his  back  cowlike  up  and  down 
against  the  side  post  of  the  cart. 
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For  some  reason,  I  find  this  wonderfully  amus- 
ing and  I  suddenly  am  aware  that  I  am  giggling  to 
myself,  though  not  so  loudly  that  the  white  people 
may  notice.  Long  moments  pass  as  I  watch  the  cart 
drift  rocking  across  the  margin  of  the  woods,  the 
man  seated  again  as  cart  and  mules  pass  with  a 
distant  drumming  of  hooves  and  creaking  axles 
over  the  little  bridge,  then  around  the  murky  lower 
rim  of  the  millpond,  where  two  white  swans  glide 
stately  and  soundless,  finally  vanishing  behind  the 
forest-shadowed  white  shape  of  the  sawmill  with 
its  dull  and  sluggish  rasp  of  metal-tortured  timber 
drifting  up  faintly  through  the  dusk:  hmisli, 
hrrush.  Closer  now,  the  yap  of  the  collie  dog  starts 
me  out  of  my  daydream,  and  I  turn  back  to  the 
table  and  the  bright  tinkling  collision  of  china  and 
silver,  the  traveling  man's  voice  broadly  ingratiat- 
ing as  he  speaks  to  Marse  Samuel :  "...  a  new  line 
of  sundries  this  year.  Now  for  instance,  I  have 
some  pure  sea  salt  from  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland,  for  preserving  and  table  use  only,  sir 
.  .  .  They  is  nothing  better  in  the  market  .  .  .  And 
so  you  say  they  is  ten  people  here,  including  the 
overseer  and  his  family?  And  sixty-eight  grown 
Negroes?  Presuming  it  goes  mostly  for  salt  pork 
then,  sir,  I  should  say  five  sacks  will  do  you  nicely, 
a  splendid  bargain  at  thirty-one  dollars  twenty- 
five  cents  .  .  ." 

Now  again  my  mind  begins  to  wander.  My 
thoughts  stray  outdoors  once  more  where  the  bril- 
liant fuss  of  chattering  birds  intrudes  in  the  fad- 
ing day-blackbirds  and  robins,  finches  and 
squawking  jays,  and  somewhere  far  off  above  the 
bottomlands  the  noise  of  some  mean  assembly  of 
trows,  their  calls  echoing  venturesome  and  con- 
niving and  harsh.  Again  the  scene  outside  cap- 
tures my  attention,  so  now  slowly  and  with  irre- 
sistible pleasure  1  turn  to  gaze  at  the  coarse  green 
slope  with  its  slant  of  golden  light  and  its  nimble 
bustle  of  many  wings,  the  flower  bed  only  feet 
away  ferny  and  damp  with  the  odor  of  new-turned 
earth.  The  little  black  bowlegged  shepherdess  has 
vanished  from  the  pasture,  sheep  and  collie  too, 
leaving  behind  a  haze  of  dust  to  tremble  in  the 
evtning  light.  Rising  on  fat  whirlpools  of  air,  this 
haze  fills  the  sky  like  the  finest  sawdust.  In  the 
distance  the  mill  still  rasps  with  a  steady  husking 
noise  above  the  monotonous  roar  of  water  from 
the  sluiceway.  Two  huge  dragonflies  dart  across 
the  evening,  wild  and  iridescent,  a  swift  flash  of 
transparency.  Springtime.  Worried  that  my  ex- 
citement will  show,  I  feel  my  limbs  stretch  and 
quiver  with  a  lazy  thrill.  A  sense  of  something 
quickening,  a  voluptuous  stirring  courses  gently 
through  my  flesh.  I  hear  the  blood  pulsing  within 
me  like  some  imagined  wash  of  warm  oceanic 
tides.  In  my  mind  I  echo  the  traveling  man's  words 
—Full  springtide,  spring,  spring,  I  find  myself 
whispering  to  myself— and  this  awakening  brings 
to  my  lips  the  shadow  of  a  grin.  I  feel  half  stunned, 
my  eyes  roll  like  marbles.  I  am  filled  with  inexpli- 


cable happiness  and  a  sense  of  tantalizing  promis< 
As  the  traveling  man's  voice  drifts  back  int 
hearing,  I  turn  again  and  feel  the  gaze  of  m 
mistress,  Miss  Nell,  upon  me,  and  I  look  up  the 
and  see  her  mouth  forming  the  whispered  wor 
"cider."  I  grasp  the  heavy  pitcher  with  two  hand 
and  again  make  my  circuit  of  the  table,  filling  th 
glasses  of  the  women  first,  taking  pains  that  not 
drop  is  spilled.  My  care  is  meticulous.  I  hold  m 
breath  until  the  edge  of  the  table  swims  dizzil 
before  my  eyes.  Now  finally  I  am  at  the  elbow  c 
the  traveling  man,  who,  as  I  serve  him,  ceases  hi1 
talk  of  commerce  long  enough  to  look  down  at  rr' 
and  good-naturedly  exclaim:  "Well,  I'll  be  durne 
if  that  crock  ain't  bigger  than  you  are!"  I  am  onf 
half  aware  that  he  is  addressing  these  words  Y 
me,  and  I  am  unconcerned  as  I  pour  the  cider,  r^ 
place  the  glass,  and  continue  my  tour  around  tl 
table.  "Cute  little  nipper  too,"  the  traveling  ma' 
adds  in  an  offhand  tone,  but  again  I  make  no  cor 
nection  between  myself  and  what  is  said  until  noV 
drawing  near  to  Miss  Nell,  I  hear  her  voice,  gent 
and  indulgent  as  it  descends  from  the  rare  whfn 
prodigious  atmosphere  above  me:  "And  smart,  yc 
wouldn't  believe!  Spell  something,  Nat."  And  tht 
to  the  traveling  man:  "Ask  him  something 
spell." 

Suddenly  I  am  fastened  to  my  tracks  and  I  fe 
my  heart  beat  wildly  as  I  realize  that  I  am  tl 
focus  of  all  eyes.  The  pitcher  in  my  hands  is  i 
heavy  as  a  boulder.  He  beams  down  at  me;  tl 
radish-red  broad  cheeks  are  all  benevolence  as  tl 
man  pauses,  reflects,  then  says:  "Can  you  sp. 
'lady'?"  But  abruptly,  before  I  can  reply,  I  he;" 
Samuel  Turner  interrupt,  amused:  "Oh  no,  som 
thing  difficult!"  And  the  traveling  man  scratch 
the  side  of  his  pitted  face,  still  beaming:  "C 
well,"  he  says,  "let's  see,  some  kind  of  flower  .  ' 
'Columbine.'  Spell  'columbine.' "  And  I  spell 
without  effort  and  instantly  but  in  a  poundii, 
fury  of  embarrassment,  the  pulse  roaring  in  r 
ears  as  the  letters  tumble  forth  in  a  gallopii 
rush:  ".  .  .  i-n-e,  spells  columbine!"  And  the  laug1 
ter  at  the  table  that  follows  this,  and  a  shrill  eel 
from  the  walls,  make  me  realize  in  dismay  tbl 
1  am  yelling  at  the  top  of  my  lungs. 

"It  is  I  am  sure  a  kind  of  unorthodoxy,  and  cow 
sidered  thus  by  some,"  I  hear  my  master  say  n 
resume  my  station,  still  flustered  and  with  a  mad 
working  heart  I,  "but  it  is  my  conviction  that  tr 
more  religiously  and  intellectually  enlightened 
Negro  is  made,  the  better  for  himself,  his  mastw 
and  the  common  weal.  But  one  must  begin  at  I 
tender  age,  and  thus,  sir,  you  see  in  Nat  the  proi 
ising  beginnings  of  an  experiment.  Of  course,  it  ■ 
late  for  this  child,  compared  with  white  childn 
yet  .  .  ."  As  I  listen  to  him  speak,  not  complete 
comprehending  the  words,  my  panic  and  emb; 
rassment  (which  had  been  made  up  in  equal  pai 
of  childish  self-consciousness  and  terror  at  t.s 
thought  that  I  might  publicly  fail)  diminish,  fa' 


|way.  and  in  their  place  I  feel  stealing  over  me 
erene  (low  Of  pride  and  accomplishment  :  after 
111,  I  may  have  been  a  loudmouth,  hut  I  did  know 
i(he  word,  and  I  sensed  iti  the  sunny  laughter  a 
purel,  a  tribute.  All  of  a  sudden  the  secret  pleasure 
take  in  my  exploit  is  like  a  delectable  itch  within, 
md  though  my  expression  in  the  mirror  is  glum, 
(.hashed,  and  my  pink  lips  are  persimmon-sour,  I 
<an  hear  my  insides  stirring.  I  feel  wildly  alive.  I 
Ihiver  feverishly  in  the  glory  of  self. 
I  But  I  seem  to  be  quickly  forgotten,  for  now  the 
raveling  man  is  again  talking  of  his  wares:  "It  is 
ihe  Carey  plow,  sir,  of  stout  cast  iron,  and  I  cal- 
•ulate  it  will  supplant  all  plows  presently  in  the 
narket.  They  has  been  a  big  demand  for  it  in  the 
Northern  states  .  .  ."  Yet  even  as  he  talks  and  my 
noughts  wander  astray  again,  the  proud  glow  of 
ichievement  hangs  on,  and  I  am  washed  by  a  mood 
of  contentment  and  snug  belonging  so  precious 
hat  I  could  cry  out  for  the  joy  of  it.  Nor  does  it 
jo  away.  It  is  a  joy  that  remains  even  as  the  pine- 
ivoods  begin  to  crowd  ragged  trembling  shadows 
nto  the  deserted  pasture,  and  a  horn  blows  far  off, 
ong  and  lonesome-sounding,  summoning  the  Ne- 
troes  from  the  mill  and  the  distant  fields.  As  ab- 
ruptly as  some  interrupted  human  grumble,  the 
sawmill  ceases  its  harsh  rasp  and  husk,  and  for  a 
moment  the  silence  is  like  a  loud  noise  in  my  ears. 
Now  twilight  deepens  over  the  meadow,  where 
pats  no  bigger  than  sparrows  are  flickering  and 
Uarting  in  the  dusk,  and  I  can  see  through  the 
evening  shadows  in  the  distance  a  line  of  Negro 
men  trooping  up  from  the  mill  toward  the  cabins, 
their  faces  black  and  barely  visible  but  their  voices 
rising  and  falling,  wearily  playful  with  intermit- 
tent cries  of  laughter  as  they  move  homeward 
vvith  the  languid,  shuffling,  shoulder-bent  gait  of  a 
ong  day's  toil.  Snatches  of  their  talk  rise  up  in- 
distinctly across  the  field,  sounds  of  gentle,  tired 
skylarking  in  the  twilight:  "Hoo-dar,  Simon!  .  .  . 
phee-it,  nigger!  .  .  .Cotch  you,  fo'  sho!"  Quickly  I 
turn  away  (could  there  have  been  a  whiff  of  some- 
thing desperate  and  ugly  in  that  long  file  of 
sweating,  weary  men  which  upsets  my  glowing 
childish  household  spirit,  disturbs  the  beatitude 
:>f  that  April  dusk?  i  and  circle  the  table  with  my 
pitcher  one  last  time  while  the  two  other  Negro 
house  servants,  Little  Morning  and  Prissy,  clear 
^away  the  dishes  and  light  thick  candles  on  pewter 
Bpdelabra  that  fill  the  darkening  room  with  a 
pumpkin-hued  glow. 

My  master  is  talking  now,  his  chair  pushed  back, 
the  thumbs  of  both  hands  hooked  in  the  pockets 
of  his  vest.  He  is  in  his  early  forties  (to  be  precise, 
he  will  be  forty-three  at  five-thirty  in  the  morning 
on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  coming  June,  accord- 
ing to  one  or  another  of  the  old  house  servants, 
who  know  more  about  the  events  in  white  people's 
lives  than  white  people  do  themselves  )  but  he  looks 
older-perhaps  only  to  me,  however,  since  I  hold 
him  in  such  awe  that  I  am  forced  to  regard  him, 


physically  as  well  as  spiritually,  in  term  of  the 
same  patriarchal  and  venerable  grandeur  that 
glows  forth  from  those  Bible  pictures  of  Mom«'h 
on  the  mount,  or  an  ancient  Elijah  exploding  in 
bearded  triumph  at  the  transfiguration  of  Christ. 
Even  so,  the  wrinkles  around  his  mouth  are  early; 
he  has  worked  hard,  and  this  accounts  for  those 
lines  and  for  the  cheek  whiskers  which  end  in 
small  tufts  whiter  than  a  cottontail's  butt.  "Ugly 
as  a  mushrat,"  my  mother  has  said  of  him,  and 
perhaps  this  is  true:  the  angular  face  is  too  long 
and  horselike,  the  nose  too  prominent  and  beaked, 
and,  as  my  mother  also  has  observed,  "Lawd 
didn't  leave  Marse  Sam  a  whole  lot  of  jawbone." 
So  much  for  my  master's  chin.  But  his  eyes  are 
kindly  shrewd,  luminous;  there  is  still  strength  in 
his  face,  tempered  by  a  curious,  abiding  sweetness 
that  causes  him  ever  to  seem  on  the  verge  of  a 
rueful  smile.  At  this  time,  my  regard  for  him  is 
very  close  to  the  feeling  one  should  bear  only  to- 
ward the  Divinity. 

"Let  us  adjourn  to  the  veranda,"  he  says  to  the 
traveling  man,  pushing  back  his  chair.  "We  usu- 
ally retire  more  or  less  promptly  at  eight,  but  to- 
night, you  and  I  will  share  a  bottle  of  port  while 
we  make  out  a  requisition  for  my  needs."  His  hand 
falls  lightly  on  the  shoulder  of  the  traveling  man, 
who  is  rising  now.  "I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  if 
it  sounds  presumptuous,"  he  continues,  "and  it 
is  a  most  unusual  thing  for  me  to  say,  but  for  a 
peddler  who  has  the  difficulties  of  so  much  travel, 
you  sell  an  extremely  reliable  line  of  wares.  And 
this,  sir,  as  you  must  be  aware,  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  a  region  like  ours,  removed  so  far 
from  the  centers  of  commerce.  Since  last  year 
I  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  commending  you 
to  my  friends."  The  traveling  man  shines  with 
pleasure,  wheezing  a  little  as  he  bows  to  the 
women  and  the  young  men.  then  moves  on  toward 
the  door.  "Well,  thank  you,  sir  .  .  ."  he  begins, 
but  my  owner's  voice  interrupts,  not  rude,  not 
even  abrupt,  but  in  continuation  of  his  praise: 
"So  that  they  shall  be  as  satisfied  as  I  have  been 
in  the  past.  And  what  did  you  say  was  your  to- 
morrow's destination?  Greensville  County?  Then 
you  must  stop  by  Robert  Munson's  place  on  the 
Meherrin  River  .  .  ." 

The  voices  fade,  and  while  I  busy  myself  around 
the  table,  helping  the  old  man  Little  Morning  and 
the  young  woman  Prissy  clear  the  dishes,  the  rest 
of  the  family  rises,  slowly  scattering  in  the  last 
brief  hours  before  bedtime:  the  two  nephews  to 
attend  to  a  mare  ready  to  foal.  Miss  Nell  to  take 
a  poultice  to  a  sick  Negro  child  in  the  cabins,  the 
three  other  women— all  astir  with  gay  anticipa- 
tion as  they  bustle  toward  the  parlor— to  read 
aloud  from  something  they  call  Marmion.  Then 
these  voices  too  fade  away,  and  I  am  back  in 
the  kitchen  again  amid  the  clumping  of  crudely 
shod  Negro  feet  and  the  sharp  stench  of  a  ham 
hock  steaming  on  the  stove,  back  with  my  tall, 
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beautiful  mother  banging  and  grumbling  in  a 
swirl  of  greasy  smoke. 

"  'Thaniel,  you  better  get  dat  butter  down  in  de 
cellar  lak  I  told  you  !"  she  calls  to  me.  back  in  my 
black  Negro  world  .  .  . 

Rut  that  evening  in  the  early  darkness  while  I 
lie  awake  on  my  straw  bed,  the  word  columbine 
is  like  a  lullaby  on  my  tongue.  I  caress  the  word, 
whispering  it  over  and  over  again,  letting  each 
letter  form  its  own  shape,  as  if  suspended  magi- 
cally above  me  in  the  night.  I  lie  at  the  drowsy 
edge  of  sleep,  listening  to  the  sounds  of  evening, 
to  the  feathery  fuss  and  clumsy  stir  of  chickens 
in  their  shed,  a  far-off  howling  dog,  and  from 
the  millpond  a  steady  passionate  shrilling  of  frogs 
numberless  as  stars.  All  around  me  the  smell  of 
manure  is  rank  and  strong  like  the  earth  itself. 
Presently  I  hear  my  mother's  footsteps  as  she 
moves  with  a  tired  slat-slat  of  bare  calloused  feet 
from  the  kitchen,  enters  our  tiny  room,  and  lies 
down  beside  me  in  the  dark.  Almost  at  once  she  is 
fast  asleep,  breathing  in  a  gentle  rhythm,  and  I 
reach  out  and  lightly  touch  the  rough  cotton  shift 
above  her  ribs,  to  make  certain  that  she  is  there. 
Then  at  last  the  spring  night  enfolds  me  as  if  with 
swamp  and  cedar  and  with  drowsy  remembrance, 
and  dimly  I  hear  a  whippoorwill  call  through  the 
dark,  the  word  columbine  still  on  my  lips  as  I  sink 
away  into  some  strange  dream  tilled  with  inchoate 
promise  and  a  voiceless,  hovering  joy. 


It  was  memories  like  this  which  stayed  with  me 
all  through  the  few  days  left  until  my  death.  Dur- 
ing t  he  night  just  after  t he  trial  1  came  down  with 
some  kind  of  fever,  and  when  I  awoke  in  jail  the 
next  morning  my  arms  and  legs  were  trembling 
with  the  cold,  even  though  I  was  soaked  in  sweat 
and  my  head  was  afire  and  swollen  with  pain.  The 
wind  had  risen  and  in  the  sunless  morning  light, 
pah-  as  water,  a  blast  of  cold  ail-  howled  through 
the  open  window,  bringing  with  it  a  storm  of 
gritty  dust  and  pine  needles  and  Hying  leaves.  I 
started  to  call  out  to  Kitchen,  to  ask  him  to  fetch 
a  blanket  to  stop  up  the  window,  but  then  I  thought 


better  of  it,  remained  quiet :  the  white  boy  was  st 
too  scared  of  me  even  to  answer.  So  again  I  1; 
back  against  the  plank,  shivering,  and  fell  into 
feverish  doze  when  once  more  I  was  lying  in  t! 
little  boat,  my  spirit  filled  with  a  familiar  yet  my 
terious  peace  as  I  drifted  through  the  afternoi 
quiet  of  some  wide  and  sunlit  river  toward  V 
sea.  In  the  distance  I  heard  the  ocean  boomh 
with  the  sound  of  mighty  unseen  breakers  eras' 
ing  on  the  shore.  .  .  .  Then  this  vision  glimmer* 
out  and  I  awoke,  raging  with  fever,  and  I  fi 
asleep  again,  only  to  awake  sometime  later  in  tl 
day  with  the  fever  diminishing  and  my  brow  co'1 
and  dry  and  the  remnant  of  something  frail  af 
unutterably  sweet,  like  a  bird  call,  lingering  in 
memory.  Then  not  very  long  after  this  the  fev' 
commenced  again  and  my  mind  was  a  wash  af 
flow  of  nightmares,  nightmares  filled  with  unen 
ing  moments  of  suffocation  .  .  . 

And  so  in  this  way,  between  waking  and  obli1 
ion,  with  these  reveries,  voices,  recollections, 
passed  the  days  and  nights  before  the  day  of  n 
execution  .  .  . 

M  y  mother's  mother  was  a  girl  of  the  Cor 
mantee  tribe  from  the  Gold  Coast,  thirteen  yea: 
old  when  she  was  brought  in  chains  to  Yorktow 
aboard  a  schooner  sailing  out  of  Newport,  Rho(l 
Island,  and  only  a  few  months  older  when  sr 
was  sold  at  auction  beneath  a  huge  live-oak  tr< 


in  the  harborside  town  of  Hampton,  to  Alpheu 
Turner,  who  was  Samuel  Turner's  father.  I  neve 
laid  eyes  on  my  grandmother— nor  for  that  matte 
a  Coromantee  girl-but  over  the  years  I  hear 
about  her  and  her  kind,  and  in  my  mind's  eye  it  i 
easy  to  see  her  as  she  squats  beneath  the  live 
oak  tree  so  many  years  ago,  swelled  up  with  chili 
panting  in  a  slow  fright,  lifting  her  face  slightl 
at  Alpheus  Turner's  approach  to  reveal  a  mouti 
full  of  filed  teeth,  and  raised  tattoos  like  whorls  0 
scattered  birdshot  on  her  cheeks,  patterns  blackc 
even  than  her  tar-black  skin.  Who  knows  wha 
she  is  thinking  at  the  moment  Turner  draws  near 


Although  his  face  is  illuminated  by  a  beneficent 
-mile,  to  her  it  is  a  fiendish  smirk,  and  besides  he 
is  white,  white  as  bone  or  skulls  or  deadwood. 
whiter  than  those  malevolent  ancestral  ghosts  that 
,  prowl  the  African  night.  And  his  voice  is  the  voice 
if  a  ghoul.  "Gnah!"  he  roars  as  he  touches  her,  feel- 
ing the  soundness  of  her  limbs.  "Fwagh!"  He  is 
i -saying only  "Good!"  and  "Fine!"  to  the  trader,  but 
in  her  terror  she  believes  she  is  about  to  be  eaten. 
The  poor  thing  nearly  takes  leave  of  her  senses. 
She  falls  from  her  perch  on  the  block  and  her  mind 
[reels  back  in  space  and  time  toward  some  child- 
lood  jungle  memory  of  warm,  enveloping  peace. 
[As  she  lies  asprawl,  the  dealer's  line  of  talk  is  to 
[aera  witch  doctor's  jabber  of  disconnected  croak- 
[ing  sounds,  having  to  do  with  ritual  chops  and 
stews.  "They  all  take  such  fright.  Mr.  Turner, 
never  mind  !  A  fine  little  heifer !  Aye,  look  at  them 
['at  tits!  Look  how  they  spring!  I'll  wager  she  pops 
i  ten-pound  boy!" 

But  that  same  summer  it  was  my  mother  who 
[vasborn  I  publicly  begat  upon  the  same  slave  ship 
by  some  unknown  black  father  i  and  it  became 
veil  known  around  Turner's  Mill  that  when  my 
roung  grandmother— who  by  this  time  had  been 
llriven  crazy  by  her  baffling  captivity-gave  birth 
ho  my  mother,  she  was  sent  into  a  frenzy,  and 
vhen  presented  with  the  babe,  tried  to  tear  it  to 

I  )ieces. 

'[  expect  that  if  my  grandmother  had  not  died 
.oon  after  this,  I  would  have  later  become  a  field 
[>r  timber  hand  at  the  Turner  place,  or  maybe 

I I  mill  hand,  which  was  only  a  small  cut  better.  But 
•n  account  of  my  grandmother  I  was  lucky  and  be- 
came a  house  nigger.  My  grandmother  died  within 
Jays  of  my  mother's  birth,  refusing  to  eat.  falling 
oto  a  stupor  until  the  moment  of  her  last  breath. 
I  vhen  it  was  said  that  the  black  skin  turned  to 
Lhe  gray  of  ashes,  collapsing  in  upon  the  inhabit- 

ng  bones  until  the  body  of  the  child  (for  that  is 
vhat  .-he  was  i  seemed  so  fragile  as  to  be  almost 
weightless,  like  a  whitened,  burnt-out  stick  of 
|  ightwood  ready  to  crumble  at  the  softest  touch, 
•"'or  years  there  was  a  cedar  headboard  in  the 
Negro  graveyard,  not  far  from  the  mill,  with 
arved  letters  which  read : 

"TIG" 

aet.  13 

BORN  AN 
HEATHEN 
DIED  BAP- 
TISED IN  CHRIST 
A.D.  1782 
R.I. P. 

That  graveyard  is  in  an  abandoned  corner  of  a 
I  leadow,  hard  by  a  scrubby  grove  of  juniper  trees 
1  nd  loblolly  pine.  A  plain  pole  fence,  dilapidated  to 
egin  with  but  long  since  fallen  into  splintery 
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ruin,  sets  off  the  place  from  the  rest  of  the  field ; 
many  of  the  headboards  have  toppled  over  to  rot 
and  mingle  with  the  loamy  earth,  while  in  the 
spring  those  that  remain  become  half  hidden  in  a 
jungle  of  wild  coarse  greenery— skunk  cabbage 
and  cinnamon  fern  and  a  prickly  tangle  of  jimson 
weed.  In  the  summer  the  underbrush  grows  so 
thickly  that  you  can  no  longer  see  the  mound* 
where  the  Negroes  are  laid  to  rest.  Grasshoppers 
sail  through  the  weeds  with  small  scaly  whick- 
erings,  and  ever  so  often  a  black  snake  slithers 
among  the  green,  and  on  August  days  the  odor  is 
ripe  and  rank  and  very  close,  like  a  hot  handful 
of  grass.  "How  come  you  all  de  time  studyin'  dat 
grabeyard.  'Thaniel?"  my  mother  says.  "Ain't  no 
place  fo'  chillun  to  go  studyin'  'bout."  And  it  is 
true:  most  of  the  Negroes  avoid  the  place,  filled 
with  superstitious  dread,  and  this  in  some  meas- 
ure 'the  rest  being  lack  of  time;  attention  to  the 
dead  requires  leisure)  is  the  reason  for  the  un- 
sightly disrepair.  But  there  is  a  leftover  savage 
part  of  me  that  feels  very  close  to  my  grand- 
mother, and  for  a  couple  of  years  I  am  drawn  ir- 
resistibly back  to  the  graveyard,  and  often  I  steal 
away  from  the  big  house  during  the  hot  break 
after  midday  dinner,  as  if  seeking  among  all  those 
toppled  and  crumbling  wood  markers  with  their 
roll  call  of  sweetly  docile  and  abbreviated  names 
like  so  many  perished  spaniels— "Peak"  and  "Lulu" 
and  "Yellow  Jake"— -orne  early  lesson  in  mortality. 
How  strange  it  is.  after  all,  at  age  thirteen  to 
ponder  the  last  resting  place  of  your  own  grand- 
mother, dead  at  thirteen  herself  . .  . 

But  the  next  spring  it  is  all  gone.  A  new  grave- 
yard will  be  laid  out  at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  but 
before  that— because  it  is  drained  and  level  and 
easy  to  get  at— even  this  tiny  remnant  of  cropland 
is  needed,  to  raise  sweet  potatoes.  I  am  filled  with 
wonderment  at  how  quickly  the  graveyard  van- 
ishes. It  takes  less  than  half  a  morning— burnt 
off  by  a  gang  of  black  field  hands  with  casks  of 
turpentine  and  blazing  pine  fagots,  the  weather- 
worn cedar  headboards  consumed  by  flame,  the 
dry  underbrush  crackling  and  hissing  as  the  bugs 
spring  up  in  a  swarm  and  the  field  mice  scuttle 
away,  the  cooling  black  char  leveled  down  by  mule 
team  and  harrow,  so  that  nothing  remains  of 
"Tig."  not  the  faintest  trace  nor  any  vestige  of  the 
rest— of  the  muscle,  sleep,  laughter,  footsteps, 
grimy  toil  and  singing  and  madness  of  all  those 
black  unremembered  servitors  whose  shaken  bones 
and  dust,  joining  my  grandmother's  in  the  gen- 
eral clutter  underground,  are  now  made  to  com- 
plete the  richness  of  the  earth.  Only  when  I  hear  a 
voice— the  voice  of  a  Negro  man.  an  old  field  hand 
standing  by  amid  the  swirling  smoke,  slope  shoul- 
dered, loose-lipped,  grinning  with  a  mouthful  of 
blue  gums,  gabbling  in  that  thick  gluey  cornfield 
accent  I  have  learned  to  despise:  "Dem  old  dead 
peoples  is  sho  gwine  grow  a  nice  passel  of  yams!" 
—only  when  I  hear  this  voice  do  I  begin  to  realize. 
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for  nearly  the  very  first  time,  what  the  true  value 
of  black  folk  is,  not  just  for  white  men  but  for 
niggers. 

So  because  my  mother  was  motherless,  Alpheus 
Tin  ner  brought  her  up  out  of  the  cabins  and  into 
his  own  home,  where  she  was  reared  by  a  succes- 
sion of  black  aunts  and  grannies  who  taught  her 
nigger-English  and  some  respectable  graces  and 
where,  when  she  grew  old  enough,  she  became  a 
scullery  maid  and  then  a  cook,  and  a  good  cook 
to  boot.  Her  name  was  Lou-Ann,  and  she  died 
when  I  was  fifteen,  of  some  kind  of  tumor.  But  I 
am  ahead  of  myself.  What  matters  here  is  that  the 
same  happenstance  that  caused  my  mother  to  be 
brought  up  in  Alpheus  Turner's  house  caused  me 
in  the  course  of  events  to  become  a  house  nigger, 
too.  And  that  may  or  may  not  have  been  a  for- 
tunate circumstance,  depending  upon  how  you 
view  what  came  to  pass  in  Jerusalem  so  many 
years  later. 

\^uit  pesterin'  'bout  yo'  daddy,"  says  my 
mother.  "What  make  you  think  /  knows  where  he 
done  run  off  to?  What  his  name?  I  done  tol'  you 
dat  twenty  times.  He  name  Nathaniel  jes'  like 
you!  I  done  tol'  you  dat,  now  quit  pesterin'  'bout 
yo'  daddy!  When  he  run  off?  When  de  las'  time  1 
seen  him?  Law  me,  chile,  dat  so  long  ago  I  ain't 
got  no  ree'lection.  Les'  see.  Well,  Marse  Alpheus 
he  died  'leven  years  ago,  bless  his  name.  And  seem 
lak  'twarn't  but  a  year  after  dat  when  me  an'  yo' 
daddy  was  cou'tin'.  Now  dere  w  as  some  fine-lookin' 
man!  Marse  Alpheus  done  bought  him  in  Peters- 
burg fo'  to  work  strippin'  logs  in  de  mill.  But  yo' 
daddy  he  too  smart  fo'  dat  kind  of  low  nigger 
work.  And  he  too  good-lookin',  too.  wid  dem  flash- 
in'  bright  eyes,  and  a  smile— why.  chile,  yo'  daddy 
had  a  smile  dat  would  light  up  a  barn!  No,  he  too 
good  fo'  dat  low  kind  of  work,  so  Marse  Alpheus 
he  brung  up  yo'  daddy  to  de  big  house  and  com- 
menced him  into  buttlin'.  Yes.  he  was  de  number- 
two  butteler  helpin'  out  Little  Mornin'  when  first 
1  knowed  yo'  daddy.  Dat  was  de  year  before  Marse 
Alpheus  died.  And  me  an'  yo'  daddy  lived  right 
here  together  dat  time— a  whole  year  it  was— right 
in  (lis  loom  .  .  . 

"But  quit  pesterin'  'bout  dat,  1  tells  you,  boy! 
How  I  know  when  he  done  run  off  to?  I  don'  know 
nothin'  'tall  'boul  dat  mess.  Why  sho  he  was  an- 
gered! Ain't  no  black  man  goin'  run  off  less'n  he's 
angered!  Why?  How  I  know?  1  don'  know  nothin' 
'bout  dat  mess.  Well,  awright,  den.  if  you  really 
wants  to  know,  'twas  on  account  of  Marse  Ben- 
jamin. Like  I  tol'  you.  when  Marse  Alpheus  die 
'twas  Marse  Benjamin  conn;  to  own  ev'ything  on 
account  of  he  was  de  oldest  son.  He  five  years 
older  dan  Marse  Samuel  so  he  gits  to  own  ev'y- 
thing, I  mean  de  house  an'  de  mill  an'  de  land  an'  de 
niggers  an'  ev'ything.  Well,  Marse  Penjamin  he 
a  good  massah  jes'  like  Marse  Alpheus,  only  he 


kind  of  young  an'  he  don'  know  how  to  talk  tol e 
niggers  like  his  daddy.  I  don'  mean  he  nastyjr 
wicked  or  nothin'  like  dat;  no,  he  jes'  don'  kr  \ 
how  to  ack  easy  with  nobody— I  means  wl  e 
folks  an'  niggers.  Anyways,  one  evenin'  yo'  daora* 
he  buttlin'  at  de  table  an'  he  do  somethin'  t 
Marse  Benjamin  think  ain't  quite  right  an'  e 
hollers  at  yo'  daddy.  Well,  yo'  daddy  he  ain't  usetfo 
havin'  no  one  holler  at  him  like  dat,  an'  he  tu}s: 
aroun'  still  smilin',  see— he  always  smilin',  |t{ 
man— an'  he  mock  Marse  Benjamin  right  ba  :. 
Marse  Benjamin  he  done  said  somethin'  lrV: 
'Nathaniel,  dis  yere  silver  is  filthy  !'  An'  yo'  dadl 
he  say:  'Yes,  dis  yere  silver  is  filthy!'  Only  e 
hollerin'  at  Marse  Benjamin  back,  smilin'  jesrs 
pretty  as  you  please.  Well,  Marse  Benjamin  a 
jes'  fit  to  be  tied,  an'  he  gits  up  right  dere  in  fret 
of  Miss  Elizabeth  an'  Miss  Nell  an*  Marse  Sami 
and  all  de  chilluns— dey  jes'  young  things  d  , 
'bout  yo'  age— and  what  he  does,  he  whops  I 
daddy  across  de  mouf  with  his  hand.  Dat's  all  i 
does.  One  time— he  jus'  whop  him  one  time  acr's 
de  mouf  an'  den  he  sit  down.  I'se  lookin'  in  at'a 
door  by  dat  time  an'  all  de  family's  in  an  aw'l 
commotion  at  de  table,  Marse  Samuel  stewin'  !  1 
fussin'  an'  savin'  to  Marse  Benjamin,  'Lawd  knon 
he  was  uppity  but  you  didn'  have  to  whop  him  1:1 
that!'  an'  all,  an'  de  chilluns  all  a-cryin',  leastwl 
de  girls.  'Cause  you  see.  Marse  Alpheus  he  die' 
like  to  smite  no  niggers  anyways  an'  he  never  d(  1 
it  much,  but  whenever  he  done  it  he  always  t( 
keer  to  do  it  way  off  in  de  woods  out  of  sight  of  I 
white  folks  an'  de  black  folks,  too.  So  de  fambly  dj 
ain't  never  seen  a  black  man  hit.  But  dat  ain't  \ 
nem'mine  fo'  yo'  daddy.  He  jes'  come  on  out 
dere  and  he  march  straight  through  de  kitch 
w  ith  dis  yere  smile  still  on  his  face  an'  a  little  biff 
strick  of  blood  rollin'  down  his  lip,  an'  he  jes'  kel 
marchin'  on  back  to  de  room  where  we  stays  a 
dis  yere  room  right  yere,  chile!— an'  he  packs  J 
some  food  in  a  sack,  an'  dat  night  he  done  light  c 
fo'  good  .  .  . 

"Where  he  done  went  to?  How  I  know  'bout  da 
You  says  on  account  of  you'd  like  to  find  hii 
Lawd.  chile,  ain't  nobody  goin'  find  dat  black  m. 
after  all  dese  many  years.  What  you  say?  Did 
he  say  nothin'.  nothin'  at  all?  Why  sho  he  di 
chile.  An'  ev'ytime  I  thinks  of  it  my  heart  is  ne 
'bout  broke  in  two.  Said  he  couldn'  stand  to  be  fcl 
in  de  face  by  nobody.  Not  nobody!  Oh  yes,  d^ 
black  man  had  pride,  awright.  warn't  many  bla- 
mens  aroun'  like  him!  And  lucky  too,  why,  he  mu 
had  him  a  whole  bag  full  of  rabbit  foots!  Air 
many  niggers  run  off  dat  dey  don'  soon  cotch  som 
ways.  Bui  I  don'  know.  Said  he  was  goin'  run  ( 
to  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and  make  him  lo 
of  money  an'  den  come  back  an'  buy  me  an'  y< 
into  freedom.  But  Lawd,  chile!  Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania,  dey  say  dat's  a  misery  long  wa.\ 
off  from  here  an'  I  don'  know  where  yo'  dad< 
ever  went." 


i  Iwo  hundred  yards  or  so  behind  the  room  where 
my  mother  and  I  stay,  at  the  end  of  a  path  through 
the  back  meadow,  is  the  ten-hole  privy  shared  by 
the  house  servants  and  the  mill  hands  living  in 
the  compound  of  cabins  near  the  big  house.  Stur- 
dily built  of  oak  and  set  above  the  steeply  sloping 
bank  of  a  wooded  ravine,  the  privy  is  divided  by  a 
I  board  partition ;  five  holes  are  for  women  and  small 
children,  the  other  five  are  for  the  men.  Because 
[the  big  house  is  isolated  from  mill  and  field,  and 
[because  the  affairs  of  house  servants  transpire  as 
if  in  a  world  apart,  this  privy  is  one  of  the  few 
places  where  my  daily  life  intersects  with  the  lives 
|  of  those  Negroes  whom  already  I  have  come  to 
think  of  as  a  lower  order  of  people— a  ragtag  mob, 
loarse,  raucous,  clownish,  uncouth.  For  even  now 
las  a  child  I  am  contemptuous  and  aloof,  filled  with 
disdain  for  the  black  riffraff  which  dwells  beyond 
[the  close  perimeter  of  the  big  house— the  faceless 
land  nameless  toilers  who  at  daybreak  vanish  into 
the  depths  of  the  mill  or  into  the  fields  beyond  the 
[woods,  returning  like  shadows  at  sundown  to  oc- 
cupy their  cabins  like  so  many  chickens  gone  to 
[weary  roost.  Most  of  my  way  of  thinking  is  due  to 
my  mother.  It  is  the  plague  of  her  life  that  amidst 
io  many  other  comparative  comforts  she  must  still 
[make  that  regular  trek  to  the  edge  of  the  ravine 
and  there  mingle  with  the  noisy  rabble  so  beneath 
I  her.  "Hit's  a  shame  in  dis  world,"  she  fusses  to 
[Prissy.  "Us  folks  in  de  house  is  quality!  And  we 
[ain't  got  no  outhouse  for  our  own  selfs,  hit's  a 
hryin'  shame!  I'll  vow  dem  cornfield  niggers  is  de 
akshul  limit.  Ev'y  one  dem  chillun  dey  lets  pee  on 
de  seat,  and  don'  none  of  'em  close  down  dem  lids, 
urn's  it  stinks  like  misery.  Druther  go  to  de  privy 
Isettin'  'longside  some  ole  sow  dan  one  dem  corn- 
|ield  nigger  womans!  Us  house  folks  is  quality!" 

Equally  disdainful,  I  avoid  the  morning  rush, 
paining  my  bowels  to  obey  a  later  call  when  I  can 
bnjoy  some  privacy.  The  earth  around  the  entrance 
Uo  the  men's  side  (which  I  have  used  since  I  was 
we)  is  bare  of  vegetation,  black  hard  clay  worn 
klossy  smooth  by  the  trample  of  numberless  bare 
pr  broganed  feet,  imprinted  daily  with  a  shifting 
[pattern  of  booted  heels  and  naked  toes.  Designed 
:o  prevent  either  malingering  or  seclusion— like 
hhe  doors  to  all  places  frequented  by  Negroes— the 
lorivy  door  too  is  lockless,  latchless,  swinging  out- 
j.vard  easily  on  leather  hinges  to  reveal  the  closet 
I  vithin  drowned  in  shadows,  almost  completely 
lark  save  for  slivers  of  light  stealing  in  through 
[the  cracks  between  the  timbers.  I  am  used  to  the 
, 'dor,  which  is  ripe,  pungent,  immediate,  smother- 
ng  my  nose  and  mouth  like  a  warm  green  hand, 
he  excremental  stench  partly  stifled  by  quick- 
j  ime,  so  that  the  smell  is  not  so  much  repellent  to 
jme  as  endurable,  faintly  sweetish  like  stagnant 
1  iwamp  water.  I  raise  one  oval  lid  and  seat  myself 
m  the  pine  plank  above  the  hole.  Between  my 
highs  light  floods  up  from  the  slope  of  the  ravine 
pnd  I  look  downward  at  the  vast  brown  stain 
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splashed  with  the  white  of  quicklime.  I  sit  here 
for  long  minutes,  in  the  cool  beatitude  and  calm 
of  morning.  Outside,  somewhere  in  the  woods,  a 
mockingbird  begins  a  chant  which  ripples  and 
flows  like  rushing  water,  ceases,  commences  again, 
falls  ineffable  and  pure  through  the  tangle  of 
grapevine  and  the  honeysuckle  and  the  tree-shad- 
owed thickets  of  ivy  and  fern.  Here  within,  amid 
the  sun-splashed  gloom,  I  relieve  myself  in  pleas- 
ant unhurried  spasms,  contemplating  a  blackber- 
ry-sized spider  weaving  in  one  corner  of  the  ceiling 
a  thick  web  which  shakes,  stretches,  trembles  in 
milky  agitation.  Now  through  the  walls  of  the 
privy,  from  the  distant  back  porch  of  the  big 
house,  I  hear  my  mother  calling.  "  Thaniel!"  she 
cries.  "You,  Nathaniel!  Nathan-t/eZ/  You,  boy! 
Better  come  on  here!"  I  have  dallied  too  long,  she 
wants  me  near  the  kitchen  to  fetch  water.  "Na- 
thaniel Turner!  You,  boy!"  she  cries.  The  mood 
of  contentment  dwindles  away,  the  morning  ritual 
nears  its  end.  I  reach  out  toward  a  tattered  sack 
on  the  floor— a  crocker  sack  filled  with  corncobs  .  .  . 

All  of  a  sudden  a  searing  heat  seizes  me  from 
underneath;  my  bare  bottom  and  balls  feel  set  on 
fire  and  I  leap  up  from  the  seat  with  a  howl,  clutch- 
ing at  my  scorched  nether  parts  while  smoke  floats 
up  through  the  hole  in  a  greasy  white  billow.  "Ow! 
Ow!  Daggone!"  I  shout,  but  it  is  mainly  from  sur- 
prise-surprise and  mortification.  For  even  as  I 
cry  out,  the  pain  diminishes  and  I  gaze  back  down 
through  the  hole,  beholding  the  grinning  light- 
brown  face  of  a  boy  my  age.  He  stands  off  at  the 
edge  of  the  mire  below,  grasping  in  one  hand  a 
blazing  stick.  With  his  other  hand  he  is  clutching 
his  stomach  in  an  agony  of  delight,  and  his  laugh- 
ter is  high,  loud,  irrepressible.  "Daggone  you, 
Wash!"  I  yell.  "Jest  daggone  yo'  no-good  black 
soul!"  But  my  rage  is  in  vain,  and  Wash  keeps 
laughing,  doubled  up  amid  the  honeysuckle.  It  is 
the  third  time  in  as  many  months  that  he  has 
tricked  me  thus,  and  I  have  no  one  but  myself  to 
blame  for  my  humiliation. 


J 
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THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  MR.  BADMAN 

Presented  to  the  World  in 

A  FAMILIAR  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  MR.  WISEMAN 
AND  MR.  ATTENTIVE 

Wiseman.  Good  morrow,  my  good  neighbor. 
Mr.  Attentive;  whither  are  you  walking  so 
early  this  morning?  Methinks  you  look  as  if  you 
were  concerned  about  something  more  than  or- 
dinary. Have  you  lost  any  of  your  cattle,  or 
what  is  the  matter? 

attentive.  Good  sir,  good  morrow  to  you.  I 
have  not  as  yet  lost  aught,  but  yet  you  give  a 
right  guess  of  me,  for  I  am,  as  you  say,  con- 
cerned in  my  heart,  but  it  is  because  of  the  bad- 
ness of  the  times.  And,  Sir.  you,  as  all  our 
neighbors  know,  are  a  very  observing  man. 
pray,  therefore,  what  do  you  think  of  them? 

WISE.  Why,  I  think,  as  you  say,  to  wit,  that 
they  are  bad  times,  and  bad  they  will  be,  until 
men  are  better;  for  they  are  bad  men  that  make 
bad  times;  if  men,  therefore,  would  mend,  so 
would  the  times.  It  is  a  folly  to  look  for  good 
days  so  long  as  sin  is  so  high,  and  those  that 
study  its  nourishment  so  many  .  . . 

The  life  of  a  little  nigger  child  is  dull  beyond 
recounting.  Rut  during  one  summer  month  when 
I  am  nine  or  ten  a  couple  of  curious  events  happen 
to  me,  one  causing  me  the  bitterest  anguish,  the 
other  premonitions  of  joy. 

It  is  midmorning  in  August,  hot  and  stifling,  so 
airless  that  the  dust-stained  trees  along  the  edge 
of  the  distant  woods  hang  limp  and  still,  and  the 
grinding  of  the  mill  seems  blurred,  indistinct,  as 
if  borne  sluggishly  through  heat  waves  trembling 
like  water  above  the  steaming  earth.  High  in  the 
blue  heavens,  buzzards  by  the  score  wheel  and  tilt 
and  swoop  in  effortless  flight  over  the  bottomlands, 
and  I  lift  my  eyes  from  time  to  time  to  follow  their 
somber  course  across  the  sky.  I  squat  in  the 
shadow  of  the  little  room  projecting  from  the 
kitchen,  where  my  mother  and  1  live.  From  the 
kitchen> comes  the  odor  of  collard  greens  cooking, 
the  smell  faintly  bitter  and  pungent ;  midday  din- 
ner is  far  off,  I  feel  my  insides  churning  with  hun- 
ger. Although  I  am  not  underfed  (to  be  the  child 
of  the  cook  is  to  be,  as  my  mother  constantly  points 
out,  the  "luckiest  little  nigger  'live")  I  seem  none- 
theless to  exist  at  the  edge  of  famine.  On  the  sill 
of  the  kitchen  window  above  me,  a  row  of  musk- 
melons,  half  a  dozen  pale  globes,  stand  ripening  in 
the  shade,  unattainable  as  gold.  I  consider  them 
gravely  and  with  a  yearning  that  brings  water  to 
my  eyes,  knowing  that  even  to  touch  one  of  them 
would  fetch  upon  me  calamity  like  the  crack  of 
doom.  Once  I  stole  a  pot  of  clabber  cheese,  and  the 
walloping  my  mother  gave  me  left  me  sore  as  a 
carbuncle. 

It  is  my  duty  to  wait  here  near  the  door,  to  carry 
water  and  bring  up  things  from  the  cellar,  to  run 
errands  for  my  mother  whenever  she  commands. 


My  chores  today  are  light,  for  it  is  a  slack  momi  t 
in  the  year  when  the  corn  crop  has  been  laid  , 
awaiting  harvest,  and  the  mill  works  at  half-tii  I 
During  such  a  lull  it  has  always  been  the  custom  f 
the  brothers  Turner,  together  with  their  wives  a  i 
children,  to  make  their  annual  trip  to  Richmo  . 
leaving  the  place  for  a  week  or  so  in  the  hai.s 
of  the  overseer.  Since  with  the  family  away  ]lr 
mother  has  only  to  cook  for  ourselves  and  the  hoi  e 
servants— Prissy  and  Little  Morning  and  Wea\r 
and  Pleasant— time  hangs  heavy  for  me,  and  tj 
boredom  is  like  a  knife-edge  at  the  back  of  J 
skull.  It  is  not  an  unusual  situation,  because  11 
a  Negro  child,  denied  the  pleasures  of  schoolii  , 
there  is  generally  nothing  to  do,  nothing  at  a; 
reading  no  books,  taught  no  real  games,  unj 
twelve  or  so  too  small  to  work,  black  childi  i 
exist  in  a  monotony  like  that  of  yearling  mules,: 
pasture,  absorbing  the  sun,  feeding,  putting  i 
flesh,  all  unaware  that  soon  they  will  be  bor  ■ 
down  for  life  with  harness,  chain,  and  traces.  : 
My  own  condition  is  more  than  usually  sc  . 
tary,  since  the  Turner  children  with  whom  I  mig 
ordinarily  be  expected  to  play  are  a  good  deal  old,' 
than  I,  and  either  help  run  the  plantation  or  &  ■ 
off  at  school;  at  the  same  time,  I  feel  myself  d 
apart  from  the  other  Negro  children,  the  childr 
of  the  field  hands  and  mill  hands  who  are  j< 
scorned  by  my  mother.  Even  Wash  (who  is  t 
son  of  one  of  the  two  Negro  drivers,  Abraham 
almost  the  only  Turner  slave  with  any  responsib] 
it y  at  all  >  I  have  drawn  away  from  as  I  have  groy 
older,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  circumstanq 
put  him  a  notch  above  the  common  cornfield  tyi. 
At  six  or  seven  we  played  crude  games  together 
climbed  trees,  hunted  for  caves  in  the  dark  ravii 
swung  on  grapevines  at  the  edge  of  the  wooc 
Leaning  over  the  brink  of  the  ravine,  we  tried 
see  who  could  pee  the  farthest.  Once  we  stood  > 
a  shadowed  clearing  near  the  swamp,  and  wit, 
skinny  black  arms  outstretched,  in  self-inflict* 
torture,  marveled  as  a  swarm  of  fat  mosquito 
engorged  themselves  on  our  blood,  finally  droppii, 
to  earth  like  tiny  red  grapes.  We  built  a  fort  - 
mud  and  then  smeared  our  naked  bodies  with  tl, 
liquid  clay  ;  drying,  it  became  encrusted,  a  dull  ca 
cimine,  ghostly,  and  we  howled  in  mad  delight 
our  resemblance  to  white  boys.  Once  we  dared 
steal  ripe  persimmons  from  the  tree  growing  b; 
hind  Wash's  cabin,  and  were  caught  in  the  act  I 
his  mother— a  light  West  Indian  woman,  pa 
Creole,  with  black  ringlets  around  her  head  lil 
writhing  wet  serpents— and  were  thrashed  with 
sassafras  switch  until  the  welts  stood  up  on  oi, 
legs.  Wash's  sister  had  a  doll  that  Abraham  ha 
made  for  her;  fashioned  of  jute  sacking,  its  hea 
was  an  old  split  maple  doorknob.  Whether  it  vv; 
meant  to  be  a  white  baby  or  a  nigger  child  I  cou! 
never  tell,  but  I  regarded  it  with  wonder;  ash 
from  a  cast-off  cracked  wooden  top  I  had  gottc 
at  Christmas  from  one  of  the  young  Turners, 
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was  the  first  toy  I  can  remember.  On  gray  winter 
days  when  rain  streamed  from  the  heavens,  Wash 
and  I  crouched  in  the  poultry  shed,  with  pointed 
sticks  tracing  patterns  upon  the  white  damp  crust 
of  chickenshit.  For  a  while  it  became  my  favorite 
kind  of  play.  I  drew  rectangles,  circles,  squares, 
and  I  marveled  at  the  way  two  triangles  placed 
^  together  in  a  certain  way  formed  that  mysterious 
1  star  I  had  seen  so  often  when  (curiosity  getting 
the  better  of  me  as  I  trailed  my  mother  through 
Samuel  Turner's  library  )  I  risked  a  glimpse  of  the 
pictures  in  a  gigantic  Bible: 

I  scratched  this  design  over  and  over  again  on 
the  lime-cool,  bittersweet-smelling  white  floor  of 
the  chicken  shed,  a  hundred  interlocking  stars  en- 
graved in  the  dust,  quite  heedless  of  Wash,  who 
I  stirred  and  fidgeted  and  mumbled  to  himself,  bored 
quickly,  unable  to  draw  anything  but  aimless  lines. 
But  these  were  dumb  little  games,  the  brainless 
f  play  of  kittens.  As  I  grow  older  now  there  steals 
I  over  me  the  understanding  that  Wash  has  almost 
no  words  to  speak  at  all.  So  near  to  the  white 
!  people,  I  absorb  their  language  daily.  I  am  a  tire- 
J  less  eavesdropper,  and  their  talk  and  comment, 
['  even  their  style  of  laughter,  vibrates  endlessly  in 
my  imagination.  Already  my  mother  teases  me  for 
I  the  way  I  parrot  white  folks'  talk— teases  me  with 
pride.  Wash  is  molded  by  different  sounds-even 
I  now  I  am  aware  of  this— nigger  voices  striving 
I  clumsily  to  grapple  with  a  language  never  taught, 
1  never  really  learned,  still  alien  and  unknown.  With 
|  such  a  poor  crippled  tongue.  Wash's  way  of  speak- 
)  ing  comes  to  seem  to  me  a  hopeless  garble,  his  mind 
j  a  tangle  of  baby-thoughts;  so  gradually  that  I 
i  barely  know  it,  this  playmate  floats  away  out  of 
"1  my  consciousness,  dwarfish  and  forgotten,  as  I 
|  settle  deep  into  my  own  silent,  ceaselessly  vigilant, 
racking  solitude. 

I  cannot  as  yet  read  The  Life  and  Death  of  Mr. 
I  Badman,  not  even  the  title;  my  possession  of  it 
I  terrifies  me,  because  I  have  stolen  it,  yet  at  the 
J  same  instant  the  very  idea  of  the  book  fevers  me 
l|  with  such  insupportable  excitement  that  I  can  feel 
a  loosening  in  my  bowels.  (Although  I  have  come 
•  late  to  the  joys  of  reading  and  still  cannot  properly 
H  "read,"  I  have  known  the  crude  shapes  of  simple 
I"  words  ever  since  I  was  six,  when  Samuel  Turner, 
|  a  methodical,  tidy,  and  organized  master,  and  long 
I  impatient  with  baking  alum  turning  into  white 
j  flour  and  cinnamon  being  confused  with  nutmeg, 
and  vice  versa,  set  about  labeling  every  chest  and 
Kjar  and  canister  and  keg  and  bag  in  the  huge 
■[  Cellar  beneath  the  kitchen  where  my  mother  dis- 
patched  me  hourly  every  day.  It  seemed  not  to 
jj.matter  to  him  that  upon  the  Negroes— none  of 
Biiwhom  could  read— these  hieroglyphs  in  red  paint 
f  would  have  no  effect  at  all:  still  Little  Morning 
would  be  forced  to  dip  a  probing  brown  finger  in 


the  keg  plainly  marked  MOLASSES,  and  even  so 
there  would  be  lapses,  with  salt  served  to  sweeten 
the  breakfast  tea.  Nonetheless,  the  system  satis- 
fied Samuel  Turner's  sense  of  order,  and  although 
at  that  time  he  was  unaware  of  my  existence,  the 
neat  plain  letters  outlined  by  the  glow  of  an  oil 
lamp  in  the  chill  vault  served  as  my  first  and  only 
primer.  It  was  a  great  leap  from  MINT  and  CIT- 
RON and  SALTPETRE  and  BACON  to  The  Life 
and  Death  of  Mr.  Badman,  but  there  exists  both  a 
frustration  and  a  surfeit  when  one's  entire  litera- 
ture is  the  hundred  labels  in  a  dim  cellar,  and  my 
desire  to  possess  the  book  overwhelmed  my  fear. 
Even  so,  it  had  been  a  dismal  moment.  In  Samuel 
Turner's  library,  where  my  mother  had  gone  to 
fetch  a  new  silver  ladle  for  the  kitchen,  the  books 
had  been  locked  up  behind  wire,  row  after  row  of 
lustrous  leather-swaddled  volumes  imprisoned  as 
in  a  cage.  On  the  morning  I  accompanied  her  there, 
I  lingered  long  enough  to  be  captured  by  the  sight 
of  two  volumes,  almost  exactly  alike  in  size  and 
shape,  lying  together  on  a  table.  Opening  one  of 
them,  seeing  that  it  was  aswarm  with  words,  I  was 
seized  with  the  old  queasy  excitement  in  my  guts, 
and  fright  clashed  with  greedy  desire.  My  yearn- 
ing won  out,  however,  so  that  later  that  day  I  crept 
back  to  the  library  and  took  the  book,  covering  it 
with  a  Hour  sack  and  leaving  behind  its  companion 
—something  which  I  later  learned  was  called  Grace 
Abounding.  Just  as  I  had  expected,  and  to  my  wild 
anxiety,  the  fact  that  the  book  was  missing  was 
gossiped  throughout  the  house.  Yet  I  was  not 
alarmed  as  I  might  have  been,  since  I  think  I  must 
have  instinctively  reasoned  that  although  white 
people  will  rightly  suspect  a  nigger  of  taking  al- 
most anything  that  is  not  nailed  down,  they  would 
certainly  not  suspect  him  of  taking  a  book. ) 

This  morning,  squatting  in  the  shadow  of  the 
kitchen,  I  think  longingly  of  The  Life  and  Death 
of  M>.  Badman,  wondering  if  I  can  summon  the 
courage  to  remove  it  from  its  hiding  place  and  try 
to  read  it  without  being  found  out.  Finally  I  get  up 
and  sidle  toward  the  place  where  it  is  hidden.  I 
have  stored  the  book  underneath  the  house— part  of 
which  is  elevated  above  the  ground— in  a  dark 
shelf-like  recess  formed  by  one  of  the  great  oak 
sills.  There  spiders  stir  in  the  gloom  and  in  the 
dim  light  hundreds  of  flying  ants  swarm  in  a  pale 
flutter  of  brownish  transparent  wings.  Protected 
by  its  flour  sack.  The  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Bad- 
man  reposes  in  the  dark.  I  creep  forward  on  my 
knees  a  yard  or  so,  reach  up  and  remove  the  sack, 
then  inch  back  toward  the  edge  of  the  house  where 
a  splash  of  sunshine  falls  on  the  damp  bare  earth. 
Here  I  turn  about  and  sit  down  with  my  legs 
crossed.  I  open  the  book  and  sunlight  floods  the 
white  page,  hurting  my  eyes.  It  is  cool  here,  with 
a  ferny  smell  of  dampness,  and  mosquitoes  moon 
about  my  ears  as  I  begin  my  laborious  journey 
through  a  wild  strange  country  where  words  of 
enraging  size,  black  and  incomprehensible,  bios- 
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som  like  poisonous  flowers.  My  lips  move  silently, 
I  trace  sentences  with  a  quivering  finger.  Thick 
words  with  mysterious  syllables,  lugubrious  and 
fathomless,  obstruct  my  way  like  great  logs  and 
boulders;  small  words  are  no  better,  obdurate  as 
hickory  nuts.  I  press  on  in  despair,  searching  for 
the  key,  hunting  for  the  soft  and  sweetly  familiar, 
SUGAR,  GINGER,  CAPSICUM,  CLOVES. 

Suddenly  I  hear  footsteps  stamping  up  the  dirt 
path  from  the  cabins  and  I  draw  back  underneath 
the  house,  hidden  again,  watching.  It  is  the  black 
driver,  Abraham.  A  stout,  muscular  Negro,  very 
dark,  he  is  dressed  in  the  green  denim  shirt  which 
is  the  badge  of  his  authority;  he  hurries  along  up 
the  path,  sweating  in  the  fierce  morning  heat,  a 
set,  stern,  indignant  look  frozen  on  his  face  as  his 
broganed  feet  tramp  the  ground  inches  from 
where  1  lay  in  hiding  and  then  clatter  up  the  back 
steps  into  the  kitchen.  Moments  pass  and  I  am 
aware  of  nothing.  Soon  I  steal  out  toward  the 
patch  of  sunlight  again,  preparing  myself  to  read, 
when  now  I  hear  voices  from  up  above,  in  the  al- 
cove between  the  kitchen  and  the  pantry.  Abraham 
is  talking  to  my  mother  and  his  tone  is  agitated, 
tense,  severe. 

"You  better  had,"  he  is  saying,  "you  better  jes' 
had,  Lou-Ann.  Dat  man  he  mean  as  pizen  !  I  knows. 
You  better  light  on  out  ob  here!" 

"Shoot,"  I  hear  my  mother  say,  "dat  man  ain't 
no  trouble.  He  gib  me  a  bad  time  an'  I  smack  him 
one  u  id  (lis  yere  kettle—" 

"Rut  you  ain't  seed  him  dis  time!"  Abraham 
breaks  in.  "He  worse'n  I  ever  seed!  An'  ain't  no 


fambly  folks  aroun'  to  say  ary  word!  1  jes'  tellin' 
you,  Lou-Ann,  dat's  all  1  got  to  say!" 

"Shoot,  he  ain't  goin'  gib  Lou-Ann  no  bad  time. 
Leastwise  not  today  .  .  ." 

1  hear  them  move  from  the  alcove,  the  footsteps 
shuffling  on  the  timbers  above  my  head,  their  voices 
becoming  indistinct.  Presently  they  are  silent  and 
then  I  hear  the  door  slam  open  and  Abraham's 


heavy  tread  as  he  thunders  down  the  back  sto » 
and  past  me  once  more,  his  feet  sending  up  sm  i 
puffs  of  dust,  half  trotting  now  in  the  direction  ! 
the  mill. 

The  mystery,  and  my  perplexity,  last  only  a  n  ■ 
ment.  As  soon  as  Abraham  has  vanished  arou  i 
the  corner  of  the  stable,  I  sidle  out  on  my  behi 
again  to  the  edge  of  the  house,  throwing  open  t 
book.  The  morning  is  still  once  more.  While  I  be 
my  head  down  to  study  the  open  page,  my  moth 
begins  to  sweep  in  the  kitchen  above.  I  hear  t| 
steady  whisk-whisk  of  the  straw  broom  on  t 
floor,  then  the  sound  of  her  voice,  so  faint  that 
can  barely  make  it  out,  as  she  commenced  a  lor 
some  song. 

"Bow  low,  Mary,  bow  low,  Martha, 
For  Jesus  come  and  lock  de  do', 
An'  carry  de  keys  away  .  .  ." 

The  song  lulls  and  distracts  me,  draws  me  aw; 
for  a  moment  from  the  maddening  printed  lines 
listen  to  her  sing,  and  my  head  falls  slowly  again 
a  cedar  post  of  the  house  while  I  gaze  away  drow.1 
ly  at  the  buildings  and  shops  and  stables  stretc 
ing  westward  to  the  swamp,  the  Negro  cabiil 
below  them  somnolent  in  the  morning  heat,  ai' 
high  above  all  the  buzzards  in  patient  and  unceaj 
ing  soar  and  swoop  and  meditation,  a  noisele 
quivering  tilt  of  black  wings  over  some  dyil] 
thing  fallen  in  the  far-off  woods,  hapless  ai 
struggling.  Nearby,  two  Negroes  with  a  wagonlei 
mule  team  shamble  up  from  the  woods  toward  tl 
mill.  I  heai-  their  laughter  and  the  jingle  of  a  ha 
ness,  and  they  pass  out  of  sight.  Once  again 
smell  the  collard  greens  steaming;  hunger  sue! 
inside  me,  then  hopelessly  dies.  "Bow  loir,  Mar' 
hoir  loir,  Martha,"  my  mother  sings,  rich  now,  ar 
far,  and  I  let  my  eyelids  close  together,  and  soon 
seem  to  be  in  a  kitchen— is  it  this  one  1  know  i 
well?— at  Christmas,  and  I  hear  the  voice  of  son. 
white  mistress  (Miss  Elizabeth?  Miss  Nell?)  cal 
ing  out  Christmas  gift!  in  a  cheery  voice,  and 
drink  the  sweet  eggnog  descending  to  me  fro: 
above  in  short  greedy  gulps,  which  does  nothing  1 
assuage  my  hunger.  Then  Christmas  fades  awn 
and  1  am  in  a  honeysuckle  glade,  filled  with  tr 
bumbling  hum  of  bees.  Wash  is  with  me.  and  t< 
gether  we  watch  a  horde  of  Negroes  laboring  wit' 
hoes  in  a  steaming  field  of  young  corn.  Like  an 
mals,  glistening  with  sweat,  brown  backs  shinin 
mirror-bright  beneath  the  blazing  sun,  they  pi 
their  hoes  in  unison,  chop-choppitiff  beneath  th 
eyes  of  a  black  driver.  The  sight  of  their  dumb  to 
fills  me  with  a  sickening  dread.  Huge  and  brawny 
the  driver  looks  like  Abraham,  even  though  he  i 
not  Abraham,  and  now  he  spies  Wash  and  me  anc 
turning  about,  comes  toward  us.  Cir  'nic  i/il  me  tW 
Utile  nigger  boys,  he  says,  smiling,  Gwine  nit  m 
two  little  boys  to  chop  de  corn.  Terror  sweep 
through  me.  Voiceless,  in  mad  flight,  I  plunf? 
through  the  honeysuckle,  treading  air  as  if  acros 


empty  space  back  through  a  sunlit  morning  to- 
ward the  refuge  of  the  kitchen  looming  near, 
where  now  a  sudden  low  hubbub  of  voices  inter- 
rupts my  fright,  waking  me  with  a  different 
fright.  My  eyes  fly  open  and  I  crouch  forward 
beneath  the  house,  alert,  listening,  heart  pounding. 
"Gwan  outa  here!"  my  mother  cries.  "Gwan 

'  away !  I  ain't  havin'  no  truck  with  you  !"  Her  voice 
is  shrill,  angry,  but  edged  with  fear,  and  I  can  no 
longer  understand  the  words  as  she  moves  to  an- 

:  other  part  of  the  room  above.  Now  I  hear  another 
voice,  this  one  a  man's  deep  grumble,  thick  and 
somehow  familiar,  but  speaking  words  I  am  un- 

1  able  to  make  out  as  I  scramble  to  my  feet  at  the 
edge  of  the  house  and  stand  there  listening.  Again 
my  mother  says  something,  insistent,  still  touched 
with  fear,  but  her  voice  is  blotted  out  by  the  man's 
grumble,  louder  now,  almost  a  roar.  Suddenly  my 
mother's  voice  is  like  a  moan,  a  single  long  plain- 
tive wail  across  the  morning  silence,  making  my 
scalp  tingle.  In  panic,  wishing  to  rush  away  but  at 
the  same  time  drawn  as  if  by  irresistible  power  to 
my  mother's  side,  I  run  around  the  corner  of  the 
house  and  up  the  back  stoop,  throwing  open  the 
kitchen  door.  "There,  God  damn,  ye'll  have  a  taste 

I,  of  me  big  greasy,"  says  a  voice  in  the  shadows, 

1  and  though  I  am  blinded  by  the  sudden  darkness, 
seeing  only  two  blurred  shapes  wrestling  together 
near  the  pantry,  I  now  know  who  the  voice  belongs 
to.  It  is  the  white  man  named  Mc Bride— since  win- 
ter the  overseer  of  the  fields— a  yeasty-faced, 
moody  Irishman  with  a  shock  of  oily  black  hair 
and  a  bad  limp,  also  a  drunkard  who  has  whipped 
Negroes  despite  the  Turner  brothers'  rules  to  the 
contrary.  My  mother  is  still  moaning,  and  I  can 
hear  McBride's  stringy  breathing,  loud  and  la- 
bored like  that  of  a  hound  dog  after  a  run. 

Blinking,  my  eyes  take  in  the  scene,  and  I  am 
aware  at  once  of  two  things:  of  the  fruity  odor 
of  apple  brandy  from  a  bottle  shattered  into  splint- 
ers on  the  kitchen  floor  and  of  the  broken  neck  of 
•this  bottle  glinting  in  a  shaft  of  sunlight,  clutc  hed 
in  McBride's  hand  and  flourished  like  a  dagger  at 
my  mother's  neck.  She  is  on  her  back  upon  a  table 
!in  the  pantry,  supporting  the  full  weight  of  the 
overseer,  who  with  his  other  hand  fumbles  and 
'.fights  with  her  clothes  and  his  own.  I  stand  rooted 
at  the  door,  unable  to  move.  The  jagged  neck  of  the 
bottle  clatters  to  the  floor,  shattering  in  a  powder 
,llike  greenish  snow.  All  at  once  a  kind  of  shudder 
passes  through  my  mother's  body,  and  the  moan  is 
a  different  moan,  tinged  with  urgency,  and  I  do 
mot  know  whether  the  sound  I  hear  now  is  the 
merest  whisper  of  a  giggle  ("Uh-huh,  aw-right," 
she  seems  to  murmur)  for  McBride's  voice,  thick 
iiand  excited,  obliterates  her  own— "There  now,  me 
beauty,  ye'll  have  earrings,"  the  words  an  awful 
sigh— and  he  makes  a  quick  convulsive  motion, 
^iwhile  her  brown  long  legs  go  up  swiftly  to  em- 
brace his  waist,  the  two  of  them  now  joined  and 
moving  in  that  same  strange  and  brutal  rhythm 
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which  I  have  witnessed  with  Wash  through  the 
cracks  of  half  a  dozen  cabins  and  which  in  the 
madness  of  complete  innocence  I  had  thought  was 
the  pastime,  or  habit,  or  obsession,  or  something, 
of  niggers  alone. 

I  fly  from  the  house,  headed  for  nowhere;  my 
only  notion  is  to  keep  running.  Around  the  stable 
I  scamper,  past  the  weaver's  shed,  past  the  smoke- 
house and  the  blacksmith  shop,  where  two  ancient 
black  codgers  idling  in  the  shade  gaze  at  me  in 
slow  wonder.  On  around  the  barn  I  run,  faster  and 
faster,  across  the  edge  of  the  apple  orchard  and 
along  the  other  side  of  the  house  through  a  shim- 
mering white  spider  web  that  clings  to  my  face  in 
damp  feathery  strands.  A  stone  punctures  my  bare 
toe  in  a  tiny  starburst  of  pain,  but  nothing  hinders 
my  flight;  I  am  bound  for  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
A  hedgerow  blocks  my  way;  I  plunge  through  it, 
alighting  upon  a  stretch  of  sunblasted  brown  lawn 
above  which  tiny  butterflies  flutter  in  a  swarm 
of  bleached  wings  like  the  petals  of  daisies,  swoop- 
ing up  now  to  escape  me.  With  pinwheeling  legs, 
flailing  arms,  I  hurdle  a  new  ditch  and  commence 
rushing  down  the  ailanthus-shaded  lane  leading 
to  the  country  road  when  now,  abruptly,  my  pace 
slackens.  I  begin  a  slow  dogtrot  which  in  turn  be- 
comes a  walk,  feet  scuffing  along.  Finally  I  stop  in 
my  tracks,  staring  at  the  forest  rising  up  like  an 
impenetrable  green  wall  beyond  the  fields.  There 
is  no  place  to  go. 

For  long  moments  I  stand  in  the  shade  beneath 
the  ailanthus  trees,  panting,  waiting.  It  is  hot  and 
still.  Far  off,  the  mill  rumbles  in  a  dull  undertone, 
so  faint  I  can  barely  hear  it.  Insects  stir  and  fidget 
among  the  weeds,  their  swift  random  industry  like 
a  constant  stitching  noise  amid  the  heat.  1  stand 
and  wait  for  a  long  time,  unable  to  go  farther,  un- 
able to  move.  Then  at  last  I  turn  and  slowly  re- 
trace my  steps  up  the  lane  and  across  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  house— taking  care  that  Little  Morn- 
ing, pushing  a  sluggish  rag  mop  on  the  veranda, 
will  not  see  me— and  now  cautiously  1  part  the 
brittle  sticks  and  branches  of  the  parched  hedge, 
slipping  sideways  through  it,  and  then  dawdle 
across  the  lot  to  the  kitchen. 

As  I  come  back  to  my  hiding  place  beneath  the 
house,  the  door  of  the  kitchen  smacks  open  with  a 
clatter  and  McBride  appears  on  the  rear  stoop, 
blinking  in  the  sunlight,  running  a  hand  through 
his  black  disheveled  hair.  He  does  not  see  me  as  1 
creep  back  under  the  house,  watching.  He  blinks 
steadily,  and  with  his  other  hand  he  adjusts  one 
gallus  on  his  shoulder,  then  runs  his  fingers  over 
his  mouth— a  curious,  tentative  motion  almost  of 
discovery,  as  if  touching  his  lips  for  the  first  time. 
Then  a  slow  and  lazy  smile  steals  over  his  face  and 
he  lurches  down  the  steps,  missing  the  last  one 
or  not  fully  connecting  with  it,  so  that  the  heel  of 
his  boot  makes  a  sudden  popping  noise  against  the 
timber  while  at  the  same  instant  he  sprawls  for- 
ward, regains  his  balance  and  stands  erect,  wob- 
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bling  slightly,  muttering,  "God  blast!"  Yet  he  is 
still  smiling,  and  now  I  can  see  that  he  has  caught 
sight  of  Abraham,  who  just  at  this  moment  is 
rounding  the  corner  of  the  stable. 

"Abe!"  he  shouted.  "Yon.  Abe!" 

"Yassuh!"  I  hear  the  voice  call  back. 

"They's  ten  hands  pickin'  worms  down  in  the 
bottom  cornfield !" 

"Yas,  Mistah  Mac!" 

'"Well,  you  fetch  they  black  asses  out  of  there, 
hear  me !" 

•'Yas,  Mistah  Mac!  Ah  do  dat !" 

"Hit's  too  hot  even  for  niggers!" 

"Yassuh  !"  Abraham  turns  and  hustles  down  the 
slope,  his  green  shirt  plastered  black  with  sweat 
against  his  shoulders.  Then  he  is  gone  and  it  is 
McBride  alone  who  seems  to  fill  the  entire  space 
within  my  sight,  prodigious  even  as  he  stands  weav- 
ing, grinning  to  himself  in  the  blighted,  sun-baked 
yard,  prodigious  and  all-powerful,  yet  mysterious 
in  his  terrible  authority,  filling  me  with  dread.  The 
appearance  of  his  round,  heavy  face,  uplifted  to  the 
sun  in  dreamy  pleasure,  sickens  me  inside,  and  I 
feel  a  sense  of  my  weakness,  my  smallness,  my 
defenselessness,  my  niggerness  invading  me  like 
a  wind  to  the  marrow  of  my  bones. 

"God  blast!"  he  says  finally,  with  baffling  glee, 
and  lets  out  a  soft  happy  cry,  totters  a  bit,  and 
fetches  his  booted  foot  up  against  the  remains  of 
a  decayed  bucket,  which  flies  off  in  splinters  across 
the  yard.  In  dismay,  a  great  old  hen  squawks,  flees 
toward  the  shed,  and  a  cloud  of  snuff-brow  n  barn- 
yard manure  floats  aloft  like  the  finest  powder, 
amid  tiny  pinfeathers  bursting  everywhere.  "God 
blast !"  McBride  says  again,  in  a  kind  of  low  shout, 
and  he  is  off  and  away,  limping,  in  the  direction  of 
his  own  house  down  the  slope.  God  blast! 

Like  something  shriveled,  I  draw  up  within  my- 
self underneath  the  kitchen,  the  book  shut  now  as  I 
clutch  it  to  my  chest.  The  smell  of  cooking  greens 
is  still  warm  and  pungent  on  the  air.  Presently  I 
hear  my  mother's  feet  on  the  floor  above,  the 
broom  whisking  against  the  boards,  her  voice 
again,  gentle,  lonesome,  unperturbed  and  serene 
as  before. 

"For  Jesus  come  and  lock  de  do' 
An'  carry  de  keys  away  .  .  ." 


o  n  another  morning  later  that  same  month,  the 
rain  comes  down  in  great  whistling  cataracts, 
whipped  into  spray  by  a  westerly  wind  and  ac- 
companied by  cracklings  of  lightning  and  thunder. 
Fearful  for  the  book's  safety,  I  rescue  it  from  its 
precarious  shelf  beneath  the  house  and  steal  up  the 
kitchen  steps,  taking  refuge  in  the  pantry  behind 
a  barrel  of  cider.  Outside  (he  storm  rages  but  there 
is  enough  light  to  see  by,  and  I  crouch  in  the  apple- 
sweet  damp  with  the  book  thrown  open  upon  my 
knees.  The  minutes  pass,  my  legs  grow  numb  be- 


neath me.  The  book  with  its  ant-swarm  of  wot  s 
is  like  an  enemy,  malevolent,  wearisome,  inco  - 
prehensible.  I  draw  taut,  crucified  on  a  rack  f 
boredom,  yet  I  know  I  am  in  the  presence  of!i. 
treasure;  lacking  the  key  to  unlock  it,  I  poss  s 
that  treasure  nonetheless,  and  so  with  grub! 
fingers  and  gritty  eyes  I  persevere  .  .  . 

All  at  once,  very  close  to  me,  there  is  a  noise  lflj 
a  thunderclap  and  I  give  a  jump,  fearful  that  t| 
house  has  been  hit  by  lightning.  But  now  as  I  lc  c 
up  I  see  that  it  is  only  the  great  cedar  door  to  t ; 
pantry  which  has  been  thrown  violently  op»i; 
flooding  the  room  with  a  yellowish  chill  light;  : 
the  entry  stands  the  tall,  stoop-shouldered,  thre;  - 
ening  shape  of  Little  Morning,  his  bloodshot  ejl 
in  a  leathery  old  mean  wrinkled  face  gazing  do\  i 
at  me  with  fierce  indignation  and  rebuke.  "D; , 
boy!"  he  says  in  a  hoarse  whisper.  "Dar!  I  do; 
foun'  you  out  at  last !  You  de  one  dat  stole  dat  boo. 
lak  I  figured  all  de  time!"  (How  could  I  ha  I 
known  then  what  I  realized  much  later:  that  wi 
suspicion  founded  upon  the  simplest  envy,  he  h 
been  spying  on  me  for  days?  That  this  creakii 
old  man,  simple-headed  and  unlettered  and  in  t 
true  state  of  nigger  ignorance  for  a  lifetime,  h. 
been  sent  into  a  fit  of  intolerable  jealousy  upon  r 
realization  that  a  ten-year-old  black  boy  was  goii 
through  the  motions  of  learning  to  read.  For  th 
was  the  uncomplicated  fact  of  the  matter,  doubtle 
dating  from  the  time  when,  correcting  him.  vvate 
ing  him  haul  up  from  the  cellar  a  keg  of  MOLA 
SES  instead  of  the  keg  of  OIL  he  had  been  orden 
to  fetch,  I  had  answered  his  haughty  How  i/< 
know?  with  a  superior  Be-cause  it  say  so,  leavii 
him  flabbergasted,  spiteful,  and  hurt.) 

Before  I  can  reply  or  even  move,  Little  Mornii 
has  my  ear  pinched  between  his  thumb  and  for, 
finger,  and  in  this  way  hoists  me  to  my  feet,  pr, 
pelling  me  out  of  the  pantry  and  into  the  kitche, 
pulling  me  forward  and  with  an  insistent  pin< 
and  tug  st  retching  the  skin  of  my  skull  as  he  stall, 
down  the  hallway.  In  helpless  tow,  I  flounder  aftt 
him,  the  book  clutched  against  my  chest.  The  taj 
of  Little  Morning's  frock  coat  flaps  in  my  face;  th 
old  man  utters  hoarse  indignant  breaths,  huffaru 
puff  huffanapuff,  mingled  with  threats  chillinj 
dire:  "Marse  Samuel  gwine  fix  i/ou,  boy!  Mar.- 
Samuel  gwine  send  yo'  thievin'  black  soul  to  Geon 
gia!"  Fiercely  he  yanks  at  my  ear.  but  the  pai 
seems  nothing,  obliterated  by  terror  so  vast  tha 
the  blood  rushes  down  in  red  sheets  before  m 
eyes.  I  half  swallow  my  tongue  and  I  hear  my  voice 
strangled,  aaaagh,  aaaagh,  aaaagli.  On  we  pres 
down  the  dark  hallway,  past  ceiling-high  window 
streaming  with  rain,  lit  by  lightning  flashes; 
regard  the  heavens  with  twisted  neck  and  eye 
upside  down.  "I  knowed  you  was  de  rascally  littl 
debbil  dat  stole  it  !"  Little  Morning  whispers.  " 
knowed  it  all  de  time!" 

We  burst  into  the  greal  hall  of  the  house,  a  par 
of  the  mansion  I  have  never  seen  before.  I  glimpsi 
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a  chandelier  blazing  with  candles,  walls  paneled 
in  glossy  pine,  a  stairway  winding  dizzily  upward. 
Yet  my  impression  of  these  things  is  brief,  fleet- 
ing; filled  with  horror,  I  realize  that  the  lofty 
room  is  crowded  with  white  people,  almost  the  en- 
tire family— Marse  Samuel  and  Miss  Nell  and  two 
:  daughters.  Miss  Elizabeth,  one  of  Marse  Benja- 
min's sons,  and  now  Marse  Benjamin  himself, 
clad  in  a  glistening  wet  rain  cape  as  he  plunges 
through  the  front  door  in  a  spray  of  water  and 
a  gust  of  cold  wind.  Lightning  crackles  outside  and 
I  hear  his  voice  above  the  drumming  of  the  rain. 
'  "Weather  for  the  ducks!"  he  shouts.  "But.  Lord, 
1  it  smells  like  money!  The  pond's  spilling  over!" 
There  is  a  moment's  silence  and  the  door  slams 
shut,  then  I  hear  another  voice:  "What  have  we 
got,  Little  Morning?"  The  old  man  lets  go  of  my 
ear. 

"Dat  book,"  he  says.  "Dat  book  dat  was  stole! 
Dis  yere  de  robbah  dat  done  it !" 

Nearly  swooning  with  fright,  I  clutch  the  book 
to  my  chest,  unable  to  control  my  voice  and  the 
sobs  welling  up  aaaagh  aaaagh  from  deep  inside. 
I  would  weep;  but  my  anguish  is  in  a  realm  beyond 
tears.  I  yearn  for  the  floor  to  open  and  swallow  me. 
Never  have  I  been  this  close  to  white  people,  and 


their  nearness  is  so  oppressive 
and  fearful  that  I  think  I  am 
going  to  vomit. 

"Well,  bless  my  boots,"  I  hear 
a  voice  say. 

"I  just  don't  believe  it,"  says 
another,  a  woman's. 

"Whose  little  darky  is  that?" 
asks  still  another  voice. 

"Dis  yere  Nathaniel,"  says  Lit- 
tle Morning.  His  tone  is  still 
heavy  with  anger  and  indigna- 
tion. "He  belong  to  Lou-Ann  in  de 
kitchen.  He  de  culprick.  He  de 
one  dat  snitch  de  volume."  He 
wrests  the  book  from  my  grasp, 
regarding  it  with  scholarly  lifted 
eyebrows.  "Dis  de  volume  dat  was 
took.  Hit  says  so  right  here.  De 
Life  and  de  Death  of  Mr.  Badman 
by  John  Bunyan.  Hit  de  selfsame 
volume.  Marse  Sam,  sho  as  my 
name's  Little  Mornin'."  Even  in 
the  midst  of  my  fright  I  am 
aware  that  Little  Morning— the 
old  humbug-has  memorized  the 
title  by  ear  and  is  fooling  no  one 
with  this  display  of  literacy.  "I 
knowed  it  war  de  same  book  when 
I  cotched  him  readin'  it  in  de 
pantry." 

"Reading?"  The  voice  is  that 
of  Marse  Samuel,  wondering, 
quite  incredulous.  I  look  up  now, 
slowly.  The  white  faces,  viewed 
for  the  first  time  so  closely— especially  those  of  the 
females,  only  lightly  touched  by  sun  and  weather- 
have  the  sheen  and  consistency  of  sour  dough  or 
the  soft  underbellies  of  mushrooms;  their  blue 
eyes  glint  boldly,  startling  as  ice,  and  I  regard  each 
yawning  pose,  each  freckle,  with  the  awe  of  total 
discovery.  "Reading?"  Marse  Samuel  says  now. 
with  amusement  in  his  voice.  "Come  now,  Little 
Morning !" 

"Well,  natchel  he  warn't  exackly  readin',"  the 
old  man  adds  contemptuously.  "He  jes'  lookin'  at 
de  pitchers,  dat's  all.  Hit  was  on  account  of  de 
pitchers  dat  he  took  de  book  anyways—" 

"But  there  are  no  pictures,  are  there,  Nell?  It 
was  your  volume,  after  all—" 

Could  it  have  been,  as  I  sometimes  thought  years 
later,  that  at  that  moment  I  sensed  a  fatal  junc- 
ture, realized  with  some  child's  wise  instinct  that 
unless  instantly  I  asserted  my  small  nigger  self  I 
would  be  forever  cast  back  into  anonymity  and 
oblivion?  And  so  could  it  have  been  that  right 
then— desperate,  lying,  risking  all— I  mastered  my 
terror  and  suddenly  turned  on  Little  Morning, 
howling:  "  'Tain't  so!  'Tain't  so!  I  can  so  read  the 
book!"? 

Whatever  the  case,  I  remember  a  voice,  Samuel 
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Turner's,  his  wonder  and  amazement  fled,  saying 
in  sudden  quiet,  judicious,  tolerant  tones,  silencing 
the  family's  laughter:  "No,  no,  just  wait,  maybe 
he  can,  let  us  see!"  And  as  the  storm  grumbles  far 
off  to  the  east,  diminishing,  the  only  sound  now 
rain  dripping  from  the  eaves  and  a  distant  angry 
chattering  of  wet  bluejays  in  the  ailanthus  trees, 
I  find  myself  seated  by  the  window.  I  have  begun 
to  cry,  aware  of  white  hovering  faces  like  ghostly 
giant  blobs  above  me,  and  whispering  voices.  I 
struggle  briefly,  pawing  through  the  pages,  but  it 
is  beyond  all  hope:  I  cannot  manage  a  single  word. 
I  feel  that  I  am  going  to  suffocate  on  the  sobs 
mounting  upward  in  my  chest.  My  distress  is  so 
great  that  Marse  Samuel's  words  are  miles  beyond 
comprehension— a  muffled  echo  I  can  only  dredge 
up  from  memory  years  later— when  I  hear  him  cry 
out:  "You  see.  Ben,  it  is  true,  as  I've  told  you! 
They  will  try!  They  will  try!  And  we  shall  teach 
him  then !  Hurrah !" 

The  most  futile  thing  a  man  can  do  is  to  ponder 
the  alternatives,  to  stew  and  fret  over  the  life  that 
might  have  been  lived  if  circumstances  had  not 
pointed  his  future  in  a  certain  direction.  Nonethe- 
less, it  is  a  failing  which,  when  ill  luck  befalls  us, 
most  of  us  succumb  to;  and  during  the  dark  years 
of  my  twenties,  after  I  had  passed  out  of  Samuel 
Turner's  life  and  he  and  I  were  shut  of  each  other 
forever,  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  idle  and  useless 
time  wondering  what  may  have  befallen  my  lot 
had  I  not  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  become 
the  beneficiary  I  or  perhaps  the  victim  >  of  my  own- 
er's zeal  to  tamper  with  a  nigger's  destiny.  Sup- 
pose in  the  first  place  I  had  lived  out  my  life  at 
Turner's  Mill.  Suppose  then  I  had  been  consider- 
ably less  avid  in  my  thirst  for  knowledge,  so  that 
it  would  not  have  occurred  to  me  to  steal  that  book. 
Or  suppose,  even  more  simply,  that  Samuel  Turner 
—however  decent  and  just  an  owner  he  might  have 
remained  anyway— had  been  less  affected  with  that 
feverish  and  idealistic  conviction  that  slaves  were 
capable*  of  intellectual  enlightenment  and  enrich- 
ment of  the  spirit  and  had  not.  in  his  passion  to 
prove  this  to  himself  and  to  all  who  would  bear 
witness,  fastened  upon  me  as  an  "experiment." 
(No,  I  understand  that  I  am  not  being  quite  fair, 
for  surely  when  I  recollect  the  man  with  all  the 
honesty  I  can  muster  1  know  that  we  were  joined 
by  strong  ties  of  emotion;  yet  still  the  unhappy 
fact  remains:  despite  warmth  and  friendship,  de- 
spite a  kind  of  love,  I  began  as  surely  an  experi- 
ment as  a  lesson  in  pig-breeding  or  the  broadcast- 
ing of  a  new  type  of  manure.) 

Well,  under  these  circumstances  I  would  doubt- 
less have  become  an  ordinary  run-of-the-mill  house 
nigger,  mildly  efficient  at  some  stupid  task  like 
wringing  chickens'  necks  or  smoking  hams  or 
polishing  silver,  a  malingerer  wherever  possible 
yet  withal  too  jealous  of  my  security  to  risk  real 
censure  or  trouble  and  thus  cautious  in  my  tiny 


thefts,  circumspect  in  the  secrecy  of  my  afternoi 
naps,  furtive  in  my  anxious  lecheries  with  tjj 
plump  yellow-skinned  cleaning  maids  upstairs  I 
the  dark  attic,  growing  ever  more  servile  a  j: 
unctuous  as  I  became  older,  always  the  crafty  fl; I 
terer  on  the  lookout  for  some  bonus  of  flannel  I 
stew  beef  or  tobacco,  yet  behind  my  stately  paun  1 
and  fancy  bib  and  waistcoat  developing,  as  I  £J- 
vanced  into  old  age,  a  kind  of  purse-lipped  digni  , 
known  as  Uncle  Nat,  well-loved  and  adoring  i 
return,  a  palsied  stroker  of  the  silken  pates  of  lit  ; 
white  grandchildren,  rheumatic,  illiterate,  afl 
filled  with  sleepiness,  half  yearning  for  that  lon^' 
death  which  at  long  last  would  lead  me  to  rest  x 
some  tumbledown  graveyard  tangled  with  ehok- 
berry  and  jimson  weed.  It  would  not  have  bee,, 
to  be  sure,  much  of  an  existence,  but  how  can" 
honestly  say  that  I  might  not  have  been  happie  ' 
For  the  Preacher  was  right:  He  that  increase-, 
knowledge  increaseth  sorrow.  And  Samuel  Tuny 
(whom  I  shall  call  Marse  Samuel  from  now  on,  fl 
that  is  how  he  was  known  to  me)  could  not  ha; 
realized,  in  his  innocence  and  decency,  in  his  awi 
some  goodness  and  softness  of  heart,  what  sorrow 
he  was  guilty  of  creating  by  feeding  me  that  ha  • 
loaf  of  learning:  far  more  bearable  no  loaf  at  si 

no  matter  now.  Suffice  it  to  say  that, 
was  taken  into  the  family's  bosom,  so  to  spetj. 
falling  under  the  protective  wing  not  only  ,: 
Marse  Samuel  but  of  Miss  Nell,  who  together  wi . 
her  older  daughter  Louisa  spent  the  quiet  wintJ 
mornings  of  several  years— "riding  their  hobby' 
I  remember  they  called  it-drilling  me  in  the  $ 
phabet  and  teaching  me  to  add  and  subtract  and,  r  id 
the  least  fascinating,  exposing  me  to  the  serpej 
tine  mysteries  of  the  Episcopal  catechism.  Hi 
they  drilled  me!  How  Miss  Nell  kept  after  me 
never  forgot  these  glossy-haired  seraphs  wi, 
their  soft  tutorial  murmurs,  and  do  not  blame  rl 
too  much  when  I  say— I  shall  try  not  to  allude  top1 
again— that  there  was  at  least  one  moment  duriil 
the  earthquake  twenty  years  later  when  I  linger, 
on  the  memory  of  those  sweet  faces  with  a  ve- 
special  and  savage  intensity. 

"Xo.no,  Nat, not  sucklings  and  babes— babes ai 
sucklings.'" 

"Yessum.  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sua 
lings  hast  thou  ordained  strength  because  of  thi: 
enemies,  that  thou  mightest  still  the  enemy  cmi 
the  avenger." 

"Yes,  that's  just  right,  Xat.  Now  then,  vers 
three  and  four.  Slowly,  slow-////  And  careful  now 

"When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  tin  work  of  tl 
fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars,  which  thou  ha 
ordained.  And— And— I  forgets." 

"Forget,  Xat.  not  forgets.  No  darky  talk!  Now) 
What  is  man—" 

"Yessum.  What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  m 
him?  and  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  risiteth  hi» 
Well,  uh— And,  For  thou  hast  made  him  a  littl 
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Imrer  than  the  angels  and  hast  crowned  him  with 
i  glory  and  honor!" 

"Wonderful,  Nat!  Oh,  wonderful,  wonderful! 
Oh,  Sam,  there  are  you  !  You  should  just  hear  Nat 
coming  along!  Come  here,  Sam,  sit  beside  us  for  a 
moment  and  listen,  sit  here  by  the  fire !  Listen  to 
our  little  darky  recite  out  from  the  Bible!  He  can 
speak  it  from  memory  as  well  as  the  Reverend 
Eppes!  Isn't  that  so,  Nat,  you  smart  little  tar 
baby,  you  ?" 
"Yessum." 

i  But  suppose  again  that  it  had  been  Marse  Sam- 
f  'uel  who  had  died,  instead  of  Brother  Benjamin. 

What  then  would  have  happened  to  that  smart 
,j  little  tar  baby? 

Maybe  you  will  be  able  to  form  your  own  judg- 
ment from  some  things  I  overheard  on  the  veranda 
lone  sultry,  airless  summer  evening  after  supper, 
when  the  two  brothers  were  entertaining  a  pair  of 
traveling  Episcopal  clergymen— "the  Bishop's  vis- 
I  itants,"  they  called  themselves— one  of  them  named 
»|  Dr.  Ballard,  a  big-nosed,  long-jawed  bespectacled 
man  of  middle  years  garbed  entirely  in  black  from 
the  tip  of  his  wide-brimmed  parson's  hat  to  his 
flowing  cloak  and  gaiters  buttoned  up  along  his 
skinny  shanks,  blinking  through  square  crystal 
glasses  and  emitting  delicate  coughs  behind  long 
'"w  white  fingers  as  thin  and  pale  as  flower  stalks; 

the  other  minister  dressed  like  him  in  funereal 
|  black  but  many  years  younger,  in  his  twenties  and 
'  J  bespectacled  also,  with  a  round,  smooth,  plump, 
prissy  face  which  at  first  glimpse  had  caused  me 
t  to  think  of  him  as  Dr.  Mallard's  (laughter  or  maybe 
'iihis  wife.  Not  as  yet  advanced  to  the  dining  room, 
t:|  I  labored  in  the  kitchen  as  Little  Morning's  vassal. 

and  it  was  my  duty  at  the  moment  to  fetch  water 
1  from  the  cistern  and  to  keep  the  smudge  pot 
ft  going:  positioned  upwind  in  the  sluggish  air,  it 
ft  sent  out  small  black-oily  clouds  of  smoke,  a  screen 
I  against  mosquitoes.  Across  the  meadow,  fireflies 
I  flickered  in  the  dusk,  and  I  recall  from  within  the 
f' house  the  sound  of  a  piano,  the  voice  of  Miss  Eliza- 
beth, Benjamin's  wife,  breathless,  sweet,  in  quav- 
!  ering,  plaintive  song: 

"Would  you  gain  the  tender  creature, 
Softly,  gently,  kindly  treat  her  .  .  ." 

Though  usually  the  sedulous  snoop,  I  had  paid 
*no  attention  to  the  conversation,  fascinated  in- 
stead by  Benjamin,  wondering  if  this  would  be  one 
of  those  evenings  when  he  fell  out  of  his  chair.  As 
Marse  Samuel  and  the  ministers  chatted.  I 
watched  Benjamin  stir  in  the  chair,  heard  the 
wickerwork  crackling  beneath  his  weight  as  he 
let  out  a  sigh  despairing  and  long,  raising  his 
I  brandy  glass  on  high.  While  Little  Morning  came 
forward  to  serve  him  he  sighed  again  and  the 

I  sound  was  aimless,  distracted,  dwindling  off  into 
a  little  uh-uh-uh  like  the  tail  end  of  a  yawn.  I  think 

I I  recall  Dr.  Ballard  glancing  at  him  uneasily,  then 


turning  back  to  Marse  Samuel.  And  the  uh-uh-uh 
sound  again,  not  loud,  still  pitched  between  yawn 
and  sigh,  glass  half-filled  with  syrupy  apple 
brandy  extended  negligently  in  midair,  the  other 
hand  clutching  the  decanter.  I  watched  his  cheeks 
begin  to  flush,  blooming  tomato-pink  in  the  twi- 
light, and  I  said  to  myself:  Yes,  I  think  again  to- 
night he  might  fall  right  on  out  of  that  chair. 

But  even  as  I  watched  him  I  heard  him  sud- 
denly exclaim:  "Ha!"  Then  he  paused  and  said: 
"Ha !  Ha !  Jesus  bloody  Christ !  Come  out  and  say 
it!"  And  then  I  realized  that  despite  his  yawns  and 
rude  noises,  he  was  listening  to  Dr.  Ballard  and  so 
then  I  too  turned  and  gazed  at  the  minister,  who 
was  explaining:  "—and  so  the  Bishop  is  marking 
time,  as  he  says.  We  are  at  the  crossroads— that  is 
the  Bishop's  own  expression— we  are  at  the  cross- 
roads, marking  time,  awaiting  some  providential 
wind  to  guide  us  in  the  right  direction.  The  Bishop 
is  so  gifted  in  his  choice  of  expressions.  At  any 
rate,  he  is  aware  that  the  Church  all  too  soon  must 
make  some  decision.  Meanwhile,  as  his  visitants, 
we  are  able  to  send  him  reassuring  news  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  slaves  on  at  least  one  plantation." 
He  paused,  with  the  bleak  and  wintry  suggestion 
of  a  smile. 

"It  will  be  so  reassuring  for  the  Bishop,"  said 
the  younger  minister.  "He  will  be  interested,  too, 
in  knowing  your  general  views." 

"General  views?"  Marse  Samuel  inquired. 

"General  views  on  the  institution  itself,"  Dr. 
Ballard  explained.  "He  is  greatly  concerned  to 
know  the  general  views  held  by— how  shall  we  say 
it?— his  more  prosperous  parishioners." 

For  a  long  moment  Marse  Samuel  was  silent,  his 
face  drawn  and  reflective  as  he  sucked  at  a  long 
clay  pipe.  It  was  becoming  dark.  A  mild  gust  of 
wind,  feather-light  upon  my  own  brow,  sent  an  oily 
curl  of  smoke  across  the  veranda.  In  the  distant 
swamp,  frogs  sang  and  throbbed  in  a  wild,  passion- 
ate monotone.  Little  Morning  approached  Dr. 
Ballard  with  a  silver  tray  balanced  on  the  tips  of 
black  fingers.  "Is  you  gwine  have  some  mo'  port 
wine,  mastah?"  I  heard  him  ask. 

Still  Marse  Samuel  remained  silent;  then  finally 
he  said  in  a  slow  and  measured  voice:  "Doctor,  I 
will  be  as  direct  with  you  as  I  can.  I  have  long  and 
do  still  steadfastly  believe  that  slavery  is  the  great 
cause  of  all  the  chief  evils  of  our  land.  It  is  a  can- 
cer eating  at  our  bowels,  the  source  of  all  our 
misery,  individual,  political,  and  economic.  It  is  the 
greatest  curse  a  supposedly  free  and  enlightened 
society  has  been  saddled  with  in  modern  times,  or 
any  other  time.  I  am  not.  as  you  may  have  per- 
ceived, the  most  religious  of  men,  yet  I  am  not 
without  faith  and  I  pray  nightly  for  the  miracle, 
for  the  divine  guidance  which  will  somehow  show 
us  the  way  out  of  this  terrible  condition.  It  is  evil 
to  keep  these  people  in  bondage,  yet  they  cannot 
be  freed.  They  must  be  educated!  To  free  these 
people  without  education  and  with  the  prejudice 
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that  presently  exists  against  them  would  be  a 
ghastly  crime." 

Dr.  Ballard  did  not  immediately  answer,  but 
when  he  did  his  voice  was  detached  and  indistinct. 
"How  interesting,"  he  murmured. 

"Fascinating,"  said  the  other  minister,  sound- 
ing even  more  faraway. 

Suddenly  Benjamin  lurched  erect  from  his  chair 
and  walked  to  the  far  edge  of  the  veranda.  There 
in  the  shadows,  unfastening  himself,  he  com- 
menced to  piss  into  a  rosebush.  I  could  hear  the 
noise  of  a  lordly  stream  of  water,  urgent,  uninter- 
rupted, a  plashing  cascade  upon  leaf  and  thorn  and 
vine,  and  now  Benjamin's  voice  above  the  spatter: 
"Oh,  my  beloved  brother!  Oh,  my  brother's  bleed- 
ing heart !  What  a  trial,  what  a  tribulation  to  dwell 
with  such  a  saint,  who  would  try  to  alter  the 
mechanism  of  history!  A  saint  he  is,  reverend  vis- 
itants! You  are  in  the  presence  of  a  living,  breath- 
ing saint !  Yas !" 

Dr.  Ballard  blushed,  murmuring  something  I 
could  not  understand.  Watching  from  behind  the 
smudge  pot,  1  was  suddenly  tickled  and  I  had  to 
smother  my  amusement  behind  my  hand.  For  the 
minister,  in  a  desperate  fidget,  was  obviously  un- 
accustomed to  conversing  with  anyone  who  was  in 
the  process  of  taking  a  piss,  which  Benjamin  did 
without  a  dicker  of  a  thought  and  in  the  most  pub- 
lic way  whenever  he  drank  in  the  company  of  men. 
Yet  now  Dr.  Ballard,  though  agitated,  had  to  pay 
even  more  deference  to  Benjamin  than  he  did  to 
Marse  Samuel,  for  distant  and  apart  as  Benjamin 
may  have  been  this  evening  he  was  still  the  older 
brother  and  the  plantation's  titled  owner.  I 
watched  joyfully  as  the  minister's  lips  became 
puckered  and  bloodless;  bespectacled  eyes  gazed 
in  wild  discomfort  at  Benjamin's  back.  Suddenly 
ihe  torrent  ceased  and  Benjamin  wheeled  about, 
languidly  lacing  up  his  fly.  Weaving  a  little,  he 
crossed  the  porch,  drawing  near  Marse  Samuel 
and  letting  his  hand  fall  upon  the  back  of  his 
brother's  neck;  as  he  did  so,  Marse  Samuel  glanced 
up  at  hjm  with  a  sour-sweet  look,  rueful,  glum, 
yet  touched  with  quiet  affection.  Although  they 
were  so  dissimilar  as  to  seem  born  of  different 
families,  even  the  most  unobservant  house  servant 
was  aware  of  the  strong  bond  between  them.  They 
had  quarreled  many  times  in  the  past  in  their  fra- 
ternal and  peaceable  way,  seeming  obliv  ions  of  all 
eavesdropping  (or  more  likely  they  did  not  care  I 
and  many  a  black  servant  gliding  around  the  din- 
ner table  had  divined  enough  of  their  talk  to 
know  where  each  brother  stood,  philosophically, 
at  least  about  his  body  if  not  his  soul. 

"My  brother  is  as  sentimental  as  an  old  she- 
hound,  Doctor,"  Benjamin  said  in  an  amiable 
voice.  "He  believes  the  slaves  are  capable  of  all 
kinds  of  improvement.  That  you  can  take  a  bunch 
of  darkies  and  turn  them  into  shop  owners  and  sea 
captains  and  opera  impresarios  and  army  generals 
and  Christ  knows  what  all.  I  say  differently.  I  do  not 


believe  in  beating  a  darky.  I  do  not  believe,  eithe 
in  beating  a  dog  or  a  horse.  If  you  wish  my  bell 
to  take  back  to  the  Bishop,  you  can  tell  him  th. 
my  belief  is  that  a  darky  is  an  animal  with  tl 
brain  of  a  human  child  and  his  only  value  is  tl} 
work  you  can  get  out  of  him  by  intimidatio 
cajolery,  and  threat." 

"I  see,"  Dr.  Ballard  murmured,  "yes,  I  see  wh 
you  mean."  The  minister  was  paying  Benjam 
close  attention,  with  a  squint-eyed  look  yet  st 
very,  deferential.  "Yes,  I  do  see  clearly  what  y( 
mean." 

"Like  my  sentimental  and  most  gentle-heart( 
brother,"  Benjamin  continued,  "I  am  against  tl 
institution  of  slavery  too.  I  wish  to  Jesus  it  hi 
never  come  to  these  shores.  If  there  was  some  kir 
of  steam  engine  you  could  invent  to  plant  coi 
or  cut  timber,  another  to  pull  suckers,  another  fn 
machine  to  set  out  in  the  field  and  chop  tobacc 
still  another  big  grand  machine  to  come  chuggir 
through  the  house,  lighting  the  lamps  and  settir 
the  rooms  in  order—" 

There  was  an  attentive  burst  of  laughter  fro 
the  two  ministers,  the  younger  one  tittering  b, 
hind  his  fingers  while  Dr.  Ballard  made  sma 
chuckles  and  Benjamin  himself  continued,  appr 
datively  grinning,  with  one  hand  resting  friend! 
and  familiar  on  his  brother's  shoulder.  Still  tY 
sour-sweet  expression  lingered  on  Marse  SamueL 
face  and  the  faintest  outline  of  a  sheepish  litt 
smile.  "Or  a  machine.  I  fancy,"  Benjamin  wer 
on.  "that  when  the  mistress  of  the  household  pr 
pared  herself  for  an  afternoon's  outing,  wou  1 
harness  up  the  mare  and  bring  Old  Dolly  and  tl 
gig  around  to  the  front  entrance,  and  then  with  i 
strange  mechanism  set  the  lady  down  on  one  se;' 
and  itself  on  another  and  prod  Old  Dolly  into 
happy  canter  through  the  woods  and  fields—  If 
vent  a  machine  like  that,  I  vow,  invent  a  machir 
like  that,  furthermore,  that  won't  eat  you  out  (f 
house  and  home,  that  won't  lie  and  cheat  and  thievj 
you  blind,  that  is  efficient  instead  of  being  a  par: 
gon  of  blockheadedness  and  sheer  stupidity,  th; 
you  can  lock  away  at  dark  in  its  shed  like  a  pum] 
ing  engine  or  a  spinning  jenny  without  fear  th;! 
this  machine  is  going  to  get  up  in  the  dead  of  nigl 
and  make  off  with  a  prize  goose  or  your  fatten 
Guinea  shoal  and  that  when  this  machine  is  wor, 
out  and  beyond  its  usefulness,  you  can  discard 
and  buy  another  instead  of  being  cursed  with  a  n^ 
account  old  body  that  conscience  dictates  youV 
still  got  to  supply  with  shoes  and  molasses  and 
peck  of  corn  a  week  until  the  age  of  ninety-five 
Hey!  Invent  a  machine  like  any  of  these,  genth 
men.  and  I  will  say  a  happy  adieu  to  slavery  th- 
moment  I  can  lay  my  hands  on  the  likes  of  such 
mechanism!"  lie  paused  for  a  moment,  taking 
swallow  from  his  tumbler,  then  he  said:  "Needle;- 
to  say,  I  do  not  see  in  the  near  future  the  possibl 
ity  of  such  a  machine  eventuating." 

There  was  a  brief  spell  of  silence  among  th 
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company.  Dr.  Ballard  continued  to  chuckle  faintly. 
Miss  Elizabeth  had  ceased  singing,  and  now  in  the 
deep  shadows  of  evening  I  could  hear  only  the 
whine  of  mosquitoes  at  bay  beyond  the  cloud  of 
dark  smoke,  and  nearby  the  soft  insistent  cooing 
of  a  mourning  dove,  a  dull  fretful  sigh—  weehoo- 
hoo-hoo—hke  a  sleepy  child  in  pain.  Dr.  Ballard 
crossed  his  legs  abruptly,  then  said :  "Well,  from 
the  general  tenor  of  your  remarks,  Mr.  Turner,  I 
presume— well,  how  shall  I  say  it?— I  presume  that 
you  feel  that  the  institution  of  slavery  is— well, 
something  we  must  accept.  Would  that  be  a  proper 
interpretation  of  your  remarks?"  When  Benjamin 
failed  to  reply  immediately,  still  gazing  down  with 
a  crooked  bemused  smile  at  Marse  Samuel,  the 
minister  went  on:  "And  would  it  also  be  accurate 
to  discern  in  what  you  have  just  said  a  conviction 
that  perhaps  the  Negro  lags  so  far  behind  the  rest 
of  us— I  mean,  the  white  race— in  moral  develop- 
ment that,  well,  for  his  own  welfare  it  might  be 
best  that  he— well,  be  kept  in  a  kind  of  benevolent 
subjection?  I  mean,  is  it  not  possible  that  slavery 
is  perhaps— how  shall  we  say?— the  most  satisfac- 
tory form  of  existence  for  such  a  people?"  He 
paused,  then  said:  "Cursed  he  Canaan.  A  servant 
of  servants  shall  lie  be  unto  I/is  brethren.  Genesis, 
ninth  chapter,  twenty-fifth  verse.  Certainly  the 
Bishop  is  not  completely  disinclined  to  take  this 
viewpoint.  I  myself—" 

But  he  hesitated,  falling  silent  then,  and  the 
whole  veranda  was  quiet,  disturbed  only  by  the 
creaking  of  chairs. 

As  if  his  mind  had  wandered 
far  away,  Benjamin  stood  there 
and  made  no  reply,  gazing  gently 
down  at  Marse  Samuel,  who  sat 
very  still  in  the  gathering  dark, 
calmly  chewing  on  his  pipe  but 
with  a  woebegone  expression, 
strained  and  pinched.  He  made  a 
movement  with  his  lips,  thought 
better  of  it,  said  nothing. 

Then  Benjamin  looked  up  and 
said  :  "You  take  a  little  slave  like 
that  one  there—"  And  it  was  an 
instant  before  I  realized  he  was 
speaking  of  me.  He  made  a  ges- 
ture toward  me  with  his  hand, 
turning  about,  and  as  he  did  so 
the  others  turned  too  and  sud- 
denly I  could  feel  their  eyes  upon 
me  in  the  fading  light.  Nigger, 
Negro,  darky,  yes-but  I  had 
never  heard  myself  called  a  slave 
before.  I  remember  moving  un- 
easily beneath  their  silent,  con- 
templative gaze  and  I  felt  awk- 
ward and  naked,  stripped  down  to 
bare  black  fiesh,  and  a  wicked 
chill  like  cold  water  filled  the  hol- 
low of  my  gut  as  the  thought 


crashed  in  upon  me:  Yes,  I  am  a  slave. 

"You  take  a  little  slave  like  that  one  there,"  Ben- 
jamin went  on,  "my  brother  here  thinks  he  can 
take  a  little  slave  like  that  and  educate  him,  teach 
him  writing  and  arithmetic  and  drawing  and  so 
on,  expose  him  to  the  masterpieces  of  Walter  Scott, 
pour  on  the  Bible  study,  and  in  general  raise  him 
up  with  all  the  amenities  of  learning.  Gentlemen, 
I  ask  you,  in  all  seriousness,  ain't  that  a  whang- 
doodle  of  a  notion  ?" 

"Yaanh-s,"  said  Dr.  Ballard.  The  "yes"  was  a 
thin  whickering  sound  high  in  the  nose,  vaguely 
distant  and  amused,  l/aa  a  h  -  s . 

"Although,  gentlemen,  1  do  not  doubt  that 
given  my  brother's  belief  in  colonization  and 
emancipation  and  his  faith  in  education  and  God 
knows  what  all,  given  his  passion  to  prove  that  a 
darky  has  the  native  gifts  granted  to  the  average 
college  professor,  he  could  take  a  little  slave  like 
that  one  there  and  teach  him  the  alphabet  and  his 
sums  and  the  outlines  of  geography  and  right  be- 
fore your  eyes  you'd  think  his  case  was  proved. 
But,  gentlemen,  let  me  tell  you,  my  brother  does 
not  know  darkies  like  I  do.  Either  that  or  his 
saintly  belief  in  reform  prevents  him  from  seeing 
the  truth.  For,  gentlemen,  I  know  better,  I  know 
darkies  better.  I'll  swear  to  you  that  if  you  show 
me  a  little  darky  whom  you've  taught  to  read  the 
complete  works  of  Julius  Caesar  forward  and 
backward  in  the  original  Latin  tongue,  I  will  show 
you  a  darky  who  is  still  an  animal  with  the  brain  of 
a  human  child  that  will  never  get  wise  nor  learn 
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honesty  nor  acquire  any  human  ethics  though 
that  darky  live  to  a  ripe  old  age.  A  darky,  gentle- 
men, is  basically  as  unteachable  as  a  chicken,  and 
that  is  the  simple  fact  of  the  matter."  He  halted, 
then  slowly  yawned:  "Ah,  time  for  bed!" 

The  ministers  and  Marse  Samuel  rose,  murmur- 
ously  chatting,  but  now  as  night  fell  and  the  bright 
globe  of  a  full  moon  rose  radiant  above  the  distant 
woods,  I  felt  Little  Morning  squeeze  me  hard  on 
the  flesh  of  my  arm,  a  signal,  and  1  ceased  listen- 
ing to  anyone  talk,  turning  to  help  the  old  man 
carry  bottles  and  glasses  from  the  veranda,  dous- 
ing the  smudge  pot  with  sprinkled  water,  busying 
myself  with  a  mop  against  the  planks  of  the  pine 
floor.  The  chill  in  my  bones  would  not  leave  nor 
was  I  able  for  a  long  time  to  banish  from  my  mind 
the  thought  which  hung  there  as  if  written  on  a 
banner:  /  am  a  slave.  After  some  minutes,  return- 
ing from  the  pantry,  I  saw  that  Benjamin  had  dis- 
appeared, and  then  I  spied  Marse  Samuel  linger- 
ing alone  at  the  edge  of  the  veranda.  He  leaned 
with  one  hand  propped  against  the  railing  and  his 
eyes  seemed  to  follow  the  two  ministers  as  they 
made  their  slow  way,  black  against  a  blacker 
black,  into  the  shadows  of  the  night.  "God  watch 
over  your  dreams,  Mr.  Turner!"  the  younger  one 
called  in  a  tone  girlish  and  clear. 

"And  your  dreams  too,"  Marse  Samuel  replied, 
but  his  voice  was  the  thinnest  murmur  and  they 
could  not  have  heard  it.  Then  he  was  gone  from 
the  veranda  and  I  stood  suddenly  afraid,  listening 
to  Little  Morning  all  agrumble,  in  gloomy  discus- 
sion with  himself  as  he  limped  stiffly  among  the 
chairs.  A  fragrance  of  tobacco  smoke  still  hung 
sweetly  on  the  hot  still  air.  For  a  moment  the  two 
ministers,  groping  their  way  across  the  lawn  to- 
ward the  wing  of  the  house,  were  illuminated  in  a 
-'haft  of  moonlight;  then  they  vanished  for  good 
among  the  shadows,  while  the  moon  itself,  rising 
behind  a  black  frieze  of  sycamore  trees  thick  with 
summer  leaves,  was  suddenly  obscured,  pitching 
house  and  lawn  into  smothering  darkness.  Well, 
I  am  a  shirt  .  I  thought,  and  I  shivered  in  the  wind- 
less, sultry  night  which  seemed -just  for  an  in- 
stant—to surround  me  cold  and  treacherous  and. 
more  somberly,  beyond  t  he  hope  of  ending,  as  if  its 
long  ticking  course  through  the  hours  might  lead 
only  to  a  deeper  darkness,  without  waking,  with- 
out green  glimmerings  of  dawn  or  the  sound  of 
cockcrow. 

O  nly  a  few  months  after  this  Benjamin  died, 
way  out  in  the  swamp,  crushed  beneath  a  gigantic 
bald  cypress  just  as  he  was  engaged  in  brandy- 
befuddled  remonstrance  with  two  black  timber 
hands.  The  Negroes  later  claimed  that  they  had 
tried  to  warn  of  (he  great  tree  toppling  at  their 
master's  back,  but  their  gesticulations  and  whis- 
pers had  been  ignored,  and  they  themselves  had 
skipped  lightly  away  as  the  monster  crashed  down 
upon  poor  drunken  Benjamin.  Certainly  from  the 


rate  at  which  Benjamin  had  begun  to  stow  aw<'i 
liquor,  the  story  seemed  true  enough.  Among  tli 
Negroes  for  years  after  there  were  dark  hint 
barely  spoken,  of  foul  play— but  for  myself 
doubted  it.  Slaves  have  put  up  with  far  meam 
owners  than  Benjamin. 

Anyway,  whatever  final  constraints  Marse  Sar 
uel  may  have  felt  about  continuing  my  educatid 
were  removed  by  his  brother's  passing.  Beyoi; 
doubt  Benjamin  would  never  have  been  a  cru 
master,  a  nigger-breaker.  But  if  Benjamin's  deal, 
brought  no  rejoicing  among  Negroes,  it  would  n<-; 
be  accurate  either  to  say  that  any  were  plunge 
into  mourning.  Even  the  dumbest  slave  shellir 
corn  down  in  the  most  rundown  and  ramshacta 
cabin  had  gotten  wind  of  at  least  the  general  drijj 
of  Marse  Samuel's  charitable  notions,  and  they  a 
knew  they  had  passed  into  more  promising  hand:, 
so  on  the  day  of  Benjamin's  funeral,  as  the  scon 
of  humble  darkies  gathered  with  sorrowing  dowij 
cast  looks  behind  the  big  house  and  the  more  musj 
cally  inclined  lifted  their  voices  in  tender  lament 

''0  my  niassah's  gone!  niassah's  gone! 
My  niassah's  gone  to  heaven,  my  Lord! 
I  can't  stay  behind  !" 

—the  insincerity  of  their  simple  words  was  as  plai; 
as  the  difference  between  gold  and  brass  .  .  . 

And  so  during  all  those  boyhood  years  when  tl- 
horn  blew  at  the  first  crack  of  dawn,  when  Abr. 
ham  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  stable  in  the  stil 
starlit  dark  trumpeting  in  sad  hoarse  notes  tli 
awakening  call  which  brought  firelight  llickeriiv 
at  the  doors  of  the  cabins  down  the  slope— th;J< 
horn  did  not  blow  for  me.  I  alone  could  stir  ar, 
turn  and  sleep  another  hour,  until  the  full  light  (, 
sunup  roused  me  to  my  kitchen  chores  long  aftt 
the  other  Negroes  had  vanished  to  mill  and  wood 
and  fields.  Not  for  my  soft  pink  palms— accuj 
tomed  to  the  touch  of  silver  and  crystal,  of  pewt< 
and  glossy  oiled  oak-was  the  grimy  feel  of  the  he 
handle  and  the  sickle  and  the  ax.  Not  for  me  wtj 
the  summer  heat  of  the  blacksmith  shop  or  tl; 
steaming,  gnat-mad  fields  of  corn  or  the  bom) 
cracking  labor  of  the  woods,  rump  deep  in  deca} 
ing  slime,  or  the  racket  and  toil  of  the  mill  whei, 
the  weight  of  grain  and  timber  ruptured  the  gi 
and  twisted  shoulders  and  spine  into  a  stoope 
attitude  of  toil  as  immutable  as  statues  carve 
in  black  marble.  And  although  Marse  Samuel—  cel. 
tainly  a  bountiful  master  by  any  standard— coula 
never  be  accused  of  starving  his  Negroes,  it  wa 
nonetheless  not  the  field-hand  diet  of  hog  an 
hominy  to  which  my  palate  became  accustome< 
but  finer  fare,  lean  ham  and  game  and  pastry 
leftovers  to  be  sure,  but  I  rarely  knew  what  it  wa 
like  not  to  partake  of  the  same  food  that  the  Tun; 
ers  themselves  enjoyed. 

As  for  work  itself,  it  would  be  a  stretch  of  th 
truth  to  say  that  my  days  were  idle;  indeed,  th 
memory  of  my  youth  at  Turner's  Mill  is  one  of 
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constant  hustling  about  the  house  from  dawn  until 
dusk.  But  honestly  recollected,  my  tasks  were  light, 
far  from  the  sweat  and  stink  of  the  field.  I  cleaned, 
I  washed,  I  scrubbed;  I  polished  doorknobs  and 
built  fires  and  learned  to  set  a  meticulous  table. 
The  hand-me-down  clothes  I  received  were  baggy, 
c    but  they  didn't  scratch.  Off  and  on  for  another 
4  year  or  two  I  continued  with  my  lessons  under  the 
1    tutelage  of  Miss  Nell,  a  patient,  wispy  creature 
who  because  of  some  private  inner  crisis  had  in- 
tensified  her  already  fervid  religious  bent,  now 
4  abandoning  not  only  Walter  Scott  but  even  John 
I  Bunyan  and  all  such  secular  work  in  favor  of  the 
Bible,  especially  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms  and 
'  I  the  Book  of  Job.  which  we  continued  to  read  to- 
gether  beneath  a  great  tulip  poplar,  my  young 

■  black  woolly  head  brushing  her  silken  bonnet.  Do 
I  not  consider  me  impertinent  when  I  say  that  years 

later,  immersed  in  the  project  which  is  the  reason 
I  for  this  account,  I  breathed  a  silent  word  of  grati- 
I  tude  to  this  gentle  and  motherly  lady,  from  whose 
lips  I  first  heard  those  great  lines  from  Isaiah: 
Therefore  /rill  I  number  you  to  the  sivord,  and  ye 
shall  all  boir  down  to  the  slaughter,  because  when 
I  /  called,  j/e  did  not  answer  .  .  . 

It  seems  to  me  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  it 
i;:   was  Miss  Nell  who  inadvertently  conveyed  to  me 
the  knowledge  of  my  own  very  special  standing 
4  within  the  family,  during  a  spell  of  illness,  a  year 
f'tjor  so  before  my  mother  died,  which  I  reckon  to 
ill! have  been  in  the  autumn  when  I  had  just  turned 
fourteen.  I  did  not  know  then  nor  was  I  ever  told 
"lithe  name  of  my  affliction,  but  it  could  not  have 
I  been  anything   but   grave,   for   I   passed  dark 
'!||  streams  of  blood  from  my  bladder  and  for  days 
and  nights  I  was  racked  by  an  aching  fever  which 
w  » sent  my  mind  off  into  crazed  visions  and  night- 
mares through  which  daylight  and  dark,  waking 
;    and  sleeping  were  hopelessly  jumbled  together  and 

•  <  my  surroundings  became  as  unreal  to  me  as  if  I 
»«  I  had  been  transported  into  another  land.  Dimly  I 

recall  being  moved  from  the  corn-shuck  bed  I  had 
shared  for  so  long  with  my  mother  to  some  other 
■  room  in  the  house,  where  I  lay  upon  an  enormous 
f-   bedstead   with   linen   sheets   amid   the  hushed 
f'   sound  of  whispers  and  tiptoeing  footsteps.  There 
m  1  in  my  delirium  I  was  attended  to  every  moment  ; 
my  head  was  gently  lifted;  I  drank  water  from  a 
tumbler  held  to  my  lips  by  soft  white  hands.  These 

■  same  pale  hands  reappeared  constantly,  hovering 
over  my  eyes  as  in  a  dream  to  cool  my  burning 
brow  with  strips  of  flannel  dipped  in  cool  water. 
After  a  week  I  slowly  began  to  recover,  and  the 
week  following  this  I  returned  to  my  mother's 

•  i room,  quite  infirm  at  first  but  after  a  while  ready 
to  resume  my  daily  chores.  Yet  I  was  never  able 

I  to  forget  how  in  the  midst  of  my  sickness-during 
a  single  moment  of  clarity  which  came  over  me 
ibefore  I  fell  back  into  a  fevered  nightmare— I 
!  heard  Miss  Nell's  tearful  voice,  her  whispered 
words  beyond  the  strange  door  of  the  strange 


room:  "Oh  Lord,  Sam,  our  little  Nat!  Poor  little 
Nat!  We  must  pray,  Sam,  pray,  pray!  He  mustn't 
be  allowed  to  die!" 

I  became  in  short  a  pet,  the  darling,  the  little 
black  jewel  of  Turner's  Mill.  Pampered,  fondled, 
nudged,  pinched.  I  was  the  household's  spoiled 
child,  a  grinning  elf  in  a  starched  jumper  who 
gazed  at  himself  in  mirrors,  witlessly  preoccu- 
pied with  his  own  ability  to  charm.  That  a  white 
child  would  not  have  been  so  sweetly  indulged— 
that  my  very  blackness  was  central  to  the  privi- 
leges I  was  given  and  the  familiarity  I  was  allowed 
—never  occurred  to  me,  and  doubtless  I  would  not 
have  understood  even  if  I  had  been  told.  Small 
wonder  then  that  from  the  snug,  secure  dominion 
of  my  ignorance  and  self-satisfaction  I  began  more 
and  more  to  regard  the  Negroes  of  the  mill  and 
field  as  creatures  beneath  contempt,  so  devoid  of 
the  attributes  I  had  come  to  connect  with  the  shel- 
tered and  respectable  life  that  they  were  worth 
not  even  my  derision.  Let  some  wretched  cornfield 
hand,  sweating  and  stinking,  his  bare  foot  gashed 
by  a  mishandled  hoe,  make  the  blunder  of  appeal  - 
ing at  the  edge  of  the  veranda,  with  a  piteous  wail 
asking  that  I  get  old  massah  to  please  fetch  him 
some  kind  of  "portice"  for  his  wound,  and  I  would 
direct  him  to  the  proper  rear  door  in  a  voice  edged 
with  icy  scorn.  Or  should  any  black  children  from 
the  cabins  invade,  no  matter  how  guilelessly,  the 
precincts  of  the  big  house  and  its  rolling  lawn. 
I  would  be  at  them  with  a  flourished  broomstick 
and  shrill  cries  of  abuse-safe  however  behind  the 
kitchen  door.  Such  was  the  vainglory  of  a  black  boy 
who  may  have  been  alone  among  his  race  in  bond- 
age who  had  actually  read  pages  from  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  who  knew  the  product  of  nine  multiplied 
by  nine,  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  existence  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  the 
capital  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  and  could  spell 
words  like  Deuteronomy.  Revelation.  Nehemiah. 
Chesapeake,  Southampton,  and  Shenandoah. 

It  must  have  been  during  the  spring  of  my  six- 
teenth year  that  Marse  Samuel  took  me  aside  on 
the  lawn  after  one  midday  dinner  and  announced 
a  rather  surprising  change  in  the  routine  of  my  life. 
Despite  the  sense  I  had  of  belonging  and  of  a 
closeness  to  the  family.  I  was  not  of  course  really 
of  the  family  and  there  were  intimacies  I  was 
denied;  days  and  weeks  might  go  by  without 
Marse  Samuel  paying  any  note  of  me.  especially 
during  the  long  busy  seasons  of  planting  and  har- 
vest, and  thus  those  special  moments  when  I  was 
the  object  of  his  attention  I  can  recall  with  the 
greatest  clearness  and  intensity.  On  this  partic- 
ular afternoon  he  spoke  of  my  work  in  the  house, 
commending  me  on  my  alertness  and  industry  and 
on  the  good  reports  brought  to  him  by  Miss  Nell 
and  the  young  mistresses  regarding  the  nimble 
way  I  applied  myself  not  only  to  my  lessons  but 
to  my  daily  chores. 

Now,  all  this  was  laudable,  he  said,  and  the 
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duteous  way  I  attended  to  my  work  was  something 
in  which  I  myself  should  take  pride.  The  fact  re- 
mained, however,  that  I  owned  too  much  ability 
and  intelligence  to  labor  for  long  as  a  house  serv- 
ant—a career  which  could  not  help  stunting  and 
diminishing  the  capacities  he  felt  I  had  for  devel- 
opment and  lead  me  early  into  a  barren  dead  end. 
Did  I  not  honestly  think  that  such  a  way  of  life 
was  suitable  only  for  rickety  old  codgers  like  Little 
Morning  or  ancient  mammies  with  bandannas  and 
rheumy  eyes  and  with  a  bulge  of  snuff  in  their 
wrinkled  cheeks?  Certainly  a  boy  who  had  learned 
as  much  as  I  had  could  not  contemplate  such  a 
fruitless  lifetime  with  anything  but  despondency 
and  dread. 


self  into  this  new  fresh  field  of  learning  with  all 
the  delight  and  anticipation  and  hungry  high  spir- 
its of  a  white  boy  setting  off  for  the  College  of 
William  &  Mary  and  an  education  in  the  mysteries 
of  law.  Marse  Samuel  had,  for  one  thing,  just  re- 
cently acquired  the  services  of  a  master  carpenter, 
a  German  from  Washington  called  Goat  (it  oc- 
curred to  me  long  afterward  that  this  could  not 
have  been  the  proper  spelling,  that  it  must  have 
been  something  like  Godt,  but  no  one  ever  told  mt 
otherwise  and  in  my  recollection  the  man  remain* 
forever  Goat),  and  it  was  these  hands  into  which 
my  owner  delivered  me  for  further  instruction. 
For  two  years  under  the  guidance  of  Goat  1 
learned  the  carpenter's  trade  in  the  dusty  shop' 


For  a  moment  I  was  unable  to  answer.  I  do  not 
believe  that  1  had  ever  thought  of  the  future;  it  is 
not  in  the  mood  of  a  Negro,  once  aware  of  the  ir- 
recoverable fact  of  his  bondage,  to  dwell  on  the 
future  at  all,  and  even  1  in  my  state  of  relative 
good  fortune  must  have  simply  assumed  without 
thoughl  that  the  days  and  years  which  stretched 
nut  before  me  would  present  only  the  familiar 
repetitious  and  interminable  clutter  of  dirty 
dishes,  chimney  ashes,  muddy  boots,  tarnished 
doorknobs,  chamber  pots,  mops,  and  brooms.  That 
something  different  mighl  befall  my  hit  had  never 
occurred  to  me.  I  do  not  know  what  I  was  about 
to  reply  when  he  slapped  me  gently  on  the  shoulder, 
exclaiming  in  an  eager,  hearty  voice:  "I  have 
grander  plans  for  this  young  darky." 

Grand  plans  indeed.  The  beginning  of  an  ap- 
prenticeship in  carpentry,  which,  as  it  turned  out 
for  long  years,  was  of  as  little  use  to  me  or  anyone 
as  so  much  rotting  sawdust  clogging  a  millwheel. 
Hut  I  could  not  have  known  that  then.  I  flung  my- 


down  the  slope  between  the  big  house  and  tin 
cabins.  1  had  become  fairly  good-sized  for  my  age 
and  was  strongly  muscled  and  capable  with  m> 
hands;  all  this  combined  with  the  fact  that  I  ha< 
more  than  the  rudiments  of  an  education,  an( 
could  measure  and  calculate  nearly  as  well  as  am 
grown  white  man,  made  me  an  able  student  of  th( 
craft  and  I  quickly  learned  to  handle  the  saw  and 
the  adze  and  the  plane  and  could  set  a  row  of  joists 
parallel  and  straight  beneath  the  laths  of  a  new 
corncrib  roof  almost  as  skillfully  as  Goat  himself 
Goal  was  a  large  beefy  man  slow  of  movement  ant 
of  words.  Outside  of  carpentering,  he  seemed  con- 
tent to  live  by  himself  and  to  raise  chickens.  H( 
had  a  crown  of  wispy  hair  and  a  shaggy  beard  th( 
color  of  cinnamon  and  he  supplied  emphasis  to  hi? 
slow,  cluttered,  growling  speech  with  choppy  mo- 
tions of  knobbed  and  beefy  hands.  We  were  able  tr 
say  little  enough  to  each  other,  yet  somehow  he 
taught  me  carpentry  well  and  I  always  felt  grate- 
ful to  him. 
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One  thing  about  the  carpenter's  shop  has  always 
gered  in  my  mind  and  I  should  tell  it,  even 
jugh  it  concerns  a  matter  I  would  hesitate  to 
'ell  on  had  I  not  resolved  to  make  this  account  as 
ithful  as  possible.  Like  most  boys  of  sixteen  or 
sreabouts  I  had  begun  to  feel  severely  the  pres- 
res  of  my  new  manhood,  yet  I  was  in  an  unusual 
isition  compared  to  the  other  Negro  boys,  who 
and  an  easy  outlet  for  their  hunger  with  the 
ailable  and  willing  little  black  girls  whom  they 
)k  during  some  quick  stolen  instant  at  the  edge 
a  cornfield  or  amid  the  cool  concealing  grass  of 
stand  of  sorghum  clown  at  the  edge  of  the  woods. 
Dlated  as  I  was  from  the  cabins  and  such  activity, 
jrew  up  in  almost  total  ignorance  of  these  fleshly 
aasures,  and  whatever  further  knowledge  I 
ght  have  gained  was  confounded  by  the  fear 
nd  this  was  a  fear  I  must  confess  I  was  unable 
shake  totally  free  of  even  in  later  life)  that  ad- 
[ntures  in  this  sphere  were  unholy  and  obnoxious 
the  sight  of  the  Lord.  Nonetheless,  I  was  a  vig- 
ous  and  healthy  boy,  and  try  as  I  might  to  fight 
wn  temptation  I  could  not  resist  accepting  the 
portunity  to  excite  myself  whenever  the  force  of 
/  desire  became  overwhelming.  For  some  reason 
that  time  it  seemed  plausible  to  believe  that  the 
hrd  would  not  chastise  me  too  harshly  so  long  as 
was  moderate  in  taking  my  pleasure,  and  thus  I 
nited  these  solitary  moments  to  once  a  week— 
Sally  Saturdays,  close  enough  to  the  Sabbath 
as  to  make  my  penitent  prayers  on  that  day  all 
e  more  forceful  and  devout. 

I  would  go  to  a  small,  low-ceilinged  storage  shed 
at  was  connected  to  the  carpenter's  shop  by  a 
or  which  I  could  lock  with  a  peg  and  thong.  It 
*s  always  a  nameless  white  girl  between  whose 
*s  I  envisioned  myself-a  young  girl  with  golden 
rls.  The  shed  smelled  strongly  of  freshly  hewn 
nber  and  there  was  a  resinous  odor  of  loblolly 
pe,  pungent  and  sharp  enough  to  sear  the  nos- 
tls;  and  often  in  later  times,  walking  through 
'ontime  heat  past  a  stand  of  pine  trees,  that  same 
icy  and  redolent  odor  of  cut  timber  would  arouse 
y  senses  and  I  would  feel  a  sudden  surge  and 
iffening  at  my  groin  as  I  thought  of  the  carpen- 
r's  shop  and  as  the  memory  began  achingly  to 
turn,  mingling  tenderness  and  desire,  of  my  vi- 
pn  of  the  golden-haired  girl  with  her  lips  half 
>en  and  whispering,  and  my  young  self  so  many 
ars  before  crouched  panting  in  the  pine-smelling 
wetness. 

I  suspect  that  it  was  a  kind  of  loneliness,  to- 
hther  with  the  fact  that  I  had  an  amount  of  lei- 
re  not  granted  to  many  other  slaves,  which 
lped  cause  me  at  this  time  so  zealously  to  precipi- 
te  myself  into  a  study  of  the  Bible,  where  I  ac- 
red-even at  that  early  age— such  a  reverence 
id  a  sense  of  majesty  in  the  presence  of  the 
salms  and  in  the  teachings  of  the  great  Prophets 
at  I  resolved  that  no  matter  where  my  destiny 
ok  me,  no  matter  what  humdrum  tasks  befell  my 


lot  in  later  years,  I  would  become  first  and  fore- 
most a  preacher  of  the  Word.  At  Christmastime 
one  year  Miss  Nell  made  me  a  gift  of  a  Bible— one 
of  several  left  at  Turner's  Mill  by  an  itinerant 
messenger  of  the  Bible  Society  in  Richmond. 
"Heed  this  good  book,  Nathaniel."  she  said  in  her 
soft  and  distant  voice,  "and  happiness  shall  attend 
you  wherever  you  go."  I  will  never  forget  my  ex- 
citement as  she  pressed  the  brown  leather-covered 
Bible  into  my  hands.  Surely  at  that  moment  I  must 
have  been  (though  all  unaware)  the  only  black 
boy  in  Virginia  who  possessed  a  book. 

My  joy  was  so  great  that  I  became  dizzy,  and  I 
began  to  tremble  and  sweat,  though  windy  drafts 
swept  through  the  house  and  the  day  was  bitterly 
cold.  I  was  overtaken  by  such  a  bewildering  emo- 
tion that  I  could  not  even  thank  the  good  lady,  but 
merely  turned  and  went  to  my  little  room,  where  I 
sat  on  the  corn-shuck  tick  in  the  slanting  icicle 
light  of  Christmas  afternoon,  quite  unable  to  lift 
the  cover  and  look  at  the  pages.  I  recall  the  scent 
of  cedar  logs  burning  in  the  kitchen  beyond  the 
wall  behind  me.  and  the  kitchen  warmth  stealing 
through  the  cracks  of  the  timbers  at  my  back.  I 
recall  too  the  echo  of  the  spinet  piano  dimly  tin- 
kling far  off  in  the  great  hall  of  the  house  and  the 
sound  of  white  people's  voices  lifted  in  song— Joy 
to  fl/f  world!  the  Lord  is  come— while  with  the 
Bible  still  clutched  unopened  in  my  hands  I  gazed 
through  a  warped  and  crinkled  isinglass  window- 
pane  to  the  sere  windswept  slope  outside:  there  a 
mob  of  Negroes  from  the  cabins  was  trooping 
toward  the  house.  Muffled  up  against  the  cold  in 
the  coarse  and  shapeless  yet  decent  winter  gar- 
ments Marse  Samuel  provided  for  them,  they 
straggled  along  in  a  single  line,  men,  women,  pick- 
aninnies, prepared  to  receive  their  gifts— a  bean- 
bag  or  a  hunk  of  rock  candy  for  the  children,  a 
yard  of  calico  for  the  women,  a  plug  of  tobacco  or  a 
cheap  jackknife  for  the  men.  They  were  a  dishev- 
eled, ragged  lot,  and  as  they  clumped  past  on  the 
frozen  ground  near  the  window  I  could  hear  the 
babble  of  their  voices,  filled  with  Christmas  antici- 
pation, laughter  high  and  heedless,  and  loutish 
nigger  cheer.  The  sight  of  them  suddenly  touched 
me  with  a  loathing  so  intense  that  it  was  akin  to 
disgust,  belly-sickness,  and  I  turned  my  eyes  away, 
throwing  open  the  Bible  at  last  to  a  passage  whose 
meaning  was  lost  on  me  then  entirely  but  which  I 
never  forgot  and  now  in  the  light  of  all  that  has 
since  come  to  pass  shimmers  in  my  memory  like 
a  transfiguration:  /  will  ransom  them  from  the 
power  of  the  grave;  I  will  redeem  them  from 
death:  O  death,  I  will  be  thy  plagues;  O  grave,  I 
will  be  thy  destruction  .  .  . 

Except  for  Marse  Samuel  and  Miss  Nell  (and 
that  single  fleeting  recollection  of  Brother  Ben- 
jamin), there  is  little  enough  I  seem  to  be  able  to 
remember  about  the  Turner  family.  Miss  Eliza- 
beth—Benjamin's widow— remains  but  a  shadow  in 
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my  mind;  a  bony,  weepy-looking,  raw-elbowed 
woman,  she  sang  hopefully  in  a  quavering  voice 
and  whenever  I  try  to  conjure  her  up  in  memory  it 
is  mainly  the  voice  that  lingers— disembodied,  pin- 
ing, frail  as  a  reed,  a  fluty  desiccated  Anglo-Saxon 
whine.  She  was  tuberculous,  and  since  her  ailment 
required  her  to  be  often  on  the  coast  near  Norfolk, 
where  it  was  thought  by  the  doctors  that  the  damp 
salt  air  was  curative.  I  saw  her  infrequently  and 
then  only  from  afar. 

Benjamin's  two  sons  had  both  studied  some- 
thing called  Progressive  Agronomy  at  the  College 
of  William  A;  Mary,  and  soon  after  his  father's 
death  the  older  son,  Willoughby,  removed  himself 
and  his  bride  to  a  smaller  dwelling  at  the  lower, 
thickly  wooded  edge  of  the  plantation;  from  this 
house,  called  the  New  Retreat,  he  supervised  as  his 
father  had  before  him  the  logging  and  timber- 
rutting  operations  of  the  Turner  enterprise,  and 
so  him  too  1  rarely  encountered  or  had  any  deal- 
jngs  with. 

The  other  agronomist,  Lewis,  who  was  a  bache- 
lor—ruddy-faced and  stocky  and  about  thirty- 
shared  with  his  uncle  in  the  management  of  the 
plantation  and  in  effect  had  become  the  general 
overseer  upon  the  abrupt  departure  of  the  in- 
ebriate McBride,  whom  Marse  Samuel  eventually 
fired  for  his  lecherous  ways,  i  I  have  no  idea 
whether  Marse  Samuel  ever  learned  of  the  Irish- 
man's  encounter  with  my  mother  although  I'm 
fairly  certain  that  the  man.  perhaps  daunted  by 
her  basic  unwillingness,  never  dared  to  approach 
hes  again.  Whatever,  it  is  testimony  I  believe  to 
Marse  Samuel's  tolerance  and  patience— and  is  per- 
haps too  a  measure  of  something  touchingly  in- 
genuous in  his  nature— that  he  not  only  put  up 
with  McBride's  drunkenness  long  beyond  the  point 
when  another  gentleman  planter  would  have  sent 
him  packing,  but  became  aware  of  his  proclivity 
to  Negro  women  a  full  two  years  after  everyone 
else  on  the  place  had  noted  the  marvel  of  at  least 
three  little  slaves  bom  with  a  palish  cast,  light 
curly  hair,  and  a  long  fat  Irish  lip.)  Lewis  was  an 
easygoing  master  (though  1  do  not  believe  overly 
bright;  he  made  errors  in  his  speech  which  1  in  my 
young  black  wisdom  secretly  sneered  at),  and  he 
tended  to  follow  his  uncle's  guidance  in  most  prac- 
tical matters  including  the  handling  of  Negroes, 
and  in  his  treatment  of  those  who  came  within  his 
pui  view  was  more  or  less  fair  and  good-humored, 
which  is  all  that  any  slave  could  ask.  When  he  was 
not  at  work  he  seemed  to  be  most  of  the  time  out 
in  the  woods  on  horseback  or  shoot  ing  birds  in  the 
meadows,  and  thus  stayed  pretty  much  aparf  from 
the  Negroes  and  such  private  affairs  as  they  might 
be  said  ("with  a  stretch  of  the  imagination  *  to 
have. 

Oi  the  Turners,  then,  there  remains  only  to 
speak  of  Marse  Samuel's  two  daughters,  Miss 
Louisa  and  Miss  Lmmeline.  The  older  girl,  Miss 
Louisa,  aided  her  mother  in  my  earliest  instruc- 


tion, as  I  have  already  recounted;  and  the  swif; 
assured  way  in  which  I  learned  to  read  and  spe! 
and  do  my  sums  gives  me  reason  to  believe  that  shj 
was  an  excellent  teacher.  But  our  relationship  i  | 
the  end  was  so  short-lived  that  it  is  hard  for  mi 
to  summon  up  an  image  of  her.  When  I  was  aroun  I 
fourteen  she  got  married  to  a  young  land  specu 
lator  from  Kentucky  and  moved  away  with  hirj 
forever,  leaving  my  tutelage  completely  in  th] 
hands  of  my  protectress,  her  Scripture-bese: 
mother. 

Miss  Emmeline  was  the  last,  the  youngest.  A] 
the  time  I  am  speaking  of  she  was  twenty-five,  per, 
haps  a  little  more,  and  I  worshiped  her— from 
great  distance,  of  course— with  the  chaste,  evanl 
gelical  passion  that  could  only  be  nurtured  in  th 
innocent  heart  of  a  boy  like  myself,  reared  in  sur^ 
roundings  where  women  (at  least  white  ladies 
seemed  to  float  like  bubbles  in  an  immaculate  ef 
fulgence  of  purity  and  perfection.  With  her  lus, 
trous  rich  auburn  hair  parted  at  the  center  am. 
her  dark  intelligent  eyes  and  the  sweet  gravity, 
of  her  mouth  which  lent  to  her  face  such  an  ai); 
of  noble  calm,  she  would  have  been  a  great  beaut;, 
even  in  a  society  far  removed  from  this  back 
water,  where  work  and  isolation  and  the  weathe,, 
tended  quickly  to  harshen  a  white  mistress' 
charms.  Perhaps  city  life  had  had  something  to  dj 
with  this,  since  after  attending  the  female  semi 
nary  nearby  in  Lawrenceville  she  had  gone  nortl 
to  Baltimore,  and  there  she  had  spent  several  yearr 
in  the  home  of  a  maternal  aunt.  During  that  timj 
she  had  fallen  victim  (or  so  it  was  rumored— aw 
so  it  was  bruited  about  the  kitchen  by  Prissy  o\ 
Little  Morning  or  one  of  the  house  servants,  all  ol 
them  by  training  chronic  snoops)  of  an  unhapp; 
love  affair— so  grievous  that  it  had  threatened  ; 
physical  decline-and  thus  Marse  Samuel  had  sum, 
moned  her  home,  where  she  now  helped  Miss  Nel 
in  the  management  of  the  household.  Eventually  i 
seemed  that  her  spirits  were  restored,  and  she  fel 
without  strain  into  the  routine  of  a  young  planta, 
tion  mistress,  attending  to  the  ill  and  the  feebk 
in  the  cabins,  laying  up  preserves  and  makinj 
fruit  cakes,  and  in  the  spring  and  summer  taking 
care  of  the  cultivation  of  a  large  vegetable  gardei 
nut  far  from  the  carpenter's  shop. 

The  vegetable  garden  was  her  particular  devo 
tion;  she  planted  by  herself  all  the  seeds  and  seed 
lings,  and  for  hours  on  end.  her  head  sheltered  bj 
an  enormous  straw  hat,  she  would  labor  side  bj 
side  with  the  two  small  Negro  girls  who  were  hei 
assistants,  plucking  weeds  beneath  the  hot  sum- 
mer sun.  Working  in  the  carpenter's  shop,  I  woulc 
often  raise  my  eyes  and  watch  her  secretly,  be- 
witched, suddenly  short  of  breath,  yearning  with i 
kind  of  raw  hunger  for  that  moment  which  I  knew 
was  about  to  arrive,  and  did-that  moment  when 
pausing  to  look  upward  at  the  sky,  she  lei  her  fail 
and  slender  fingers  pass  lightly  over  her  dami 
brow,  all  the  while  remaining  motionless  upon  hei 
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ees,  the  eyes  gently  reflec- 
ie,  her  teeth  glinting  through 
htly  parted  lips,  a  vein  throb- 
ig  at  her  temple  while  she 
ered  me  quite  unawares  the 
•e  glimpse,  face  to  face,  of  her 
re,  proud,  astonishing  smooth- 
nned  beauty. 

Yet  my  passion  for  her  was 
■ginal,  miserably  and  obscurely 
inected  with  my  own  religious 
Ivings.  I  believed  in  purity  and 
xlness,  and  there  was  some- 
ng  about  her  total  beauty— a 
hiess,  but  a  restless  and  lonely 
lependenee  of  manner,  a  proud 
■enity  about  the  way  in  which 
9  moved— which  was  pure  and 
yd  in  itself,  like  the  disem- 
died,  transparent  beauty  of  an 
agined  angel.  In  later  life,  of 
urse,  I  learned  that  such  an  in- 
flation for  a  beautiful  white 
stress  on  the  part  of  a  black  boy  was  not  at  all 
common,  despite  the  possibility  of  danger,  but 
the  time  my  adoration  of  her  seemed  to  me  eerie, 
ique,  and  almost  insupportable,  as  if  I  had  been 
[icted  at  the  roots  of  my  soul  by  some  divine 
kness.  I  do  not  believe  that  during  this  year- 
ig  period  of  my  worship  she  spoke  ten  words  to 
;  and  I  dared  say  nothing  to  her  except  to 
mthe  once  or  twice  a  queasy  "Yessum"  or 
o'm"  to  some  casual  question.  Since  I  no  longer 
rked  in  the  house  our  paths  crossed  seldom,  and 
Inly  asked  the  Lord  that  I  be  allowed  sight  of 
r  once  or  twice  a  day.  Naturally  she  had  been 
are  for  a  number  of  years  of  my  unusual  stand- 
I  as  a  privileged  young  servant,  but  her  mind 
.s  on  anything  but  a  nigger  boy  and  although  her 
inner  toward  me  was  not  unkindly  she  seemed 
ly  faintly  conscious  of  the  fact  that  I  lived  and 
eathed.  Once  from  the  veranda  she  called  me  to 
ip  her  hang  a  flowerpot ;  in  my  jangled  fumbling 
d  confusion  I  nearly  allowed  the  pot  to  fall,  and 
len,  standing  at  my  side,  she  caught  my  bare  arm 
lid  a  shower  of  earth  and  cried  in  a  sharp  voice, 
rat!  Silly  goose!"  the  sound  of  my  name  on  her 
is  was  as  cooling  as  a  benediction  and  the  contact 
th  her  white  fingers  was  like  the  touch  of  fire. 
Then  one  night  in  late  summer  about  a  year 
ter  Miss  Emmeline's  return  to  the  plantation 
)m  Baltimore,  there  was  a  party  at  Turner's 
ill— and  this  in  itself  was  an  event  worthy  of 
te.  Social  affairs  at  the  plantation  were  rare  (at 
ist  within  the  memory  of  my  time  at  the  big 
use),  not  only  because  of  the  remoteness  of  the 
ice  but  because  of  the  perilous  conditions  of 
msportation-deep  fords,  fallen  trees,  and 
ished-out  roads  making  intercourse  between  the 
irious  Tidewater  estates  in  each  case  a  major 
nture,  not  to  be  considered  lightly  or  to  be  un- 


dertaken in  an  impetuous  mood.  Once  in  a  great 
while,  however— every  two  years  or  so,  usually  in 
the  late  summer  when  the  crops  were  laid  by— 
Marse  Samuel  would  decide  to  have  what  he  called, 
humorously,  an  "assemblage,"  and  a  score  of 
people  would  come  from  miles  around,  planters  and 
their  families  from  the  James  and  Chickahominy 
Rivers  and  from  down  in  North  Carolina,  people 
with  names  like  Carter  and  Harrison  and  Byrd 
and  Clark  and  Bonner  arriving  in  elegant  coaches 
and  accompanied  by  a  hustling,  noisy  entourage  of 
black  nursemaids  and  body  servants.  They  would 
stay  for  four  or  five  days,  sometimes  as  long  as  a 
week,  and  daily  there  would  be  fox  hunts  with  the 
hounds  of  Major  Vaughan,  whose  plantation  was 
not  far  away,  and  turkey  shoots  and  contests  in 
horsemanship,  pistol  matches  and  picnics  and  a 
great  deal  of  contented  somnolent,  easy  palaver 
among  the  ladies  on  the  veranda,  and  at  least  two 
fancy  balls  in  the  great  hall,  bedecked  for  each 
evening's  merriment  in  yards  of  pink  and  blue 
bunting.  It  was  my  duty  on  these  occasions  (after  I 
had  reached  the  age  of  sixteen  or  thereabouts)  to 
act  in  the  capacity  of  "chief  usher,"  a  title  which 
Marse  Samuel  bestowed  upon  me  and  which  in- 
volved my  supervision  of  all  the  Negro  help  outside 
of  the  kitchen.  ( It  is  possibly  a  measure  of  Marse 
Samuel's  confidence  in  me  that  he  entrusted  me 
with  this  position,  as  young  as  I  happened  to  be; 
doubtless  on  the  other  hand  I  simply  was  quicker 
and  smarter  than  all  the  rest. )  Caparisoned  for  a 
week  in  purple  velvet  knee-length  pantaloons,  a 
red  silk  jacket  with  buckles  of  shiny  brass,  and 
a  white  goat's-hair  wig  which  culminated  behind 
in  a  saucy  queue,  I  must  have  presented  an  exotic 
sight  to  the  Carters  and  the  Byrds,  but  I  reveled 
in  my  role  and  took  great  pleasure  in  bustling 
about  and  lording  it  over  the  other  black  boys— 
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most  of  them  enlisted  from  the  fields,  dumb  callow 
kids  all  thumbs  and  knobby  knees  and  popping  eyes 
—even  though  each  day  I  was  kept  feverishly  busy 
from  dawn  to  dusk.  It  was  I  who  greeted  the  car- 
riages and  coaches  and  helped  the  ladies  dismount, 
I  too  who  rode  herd  on  Lucas  and  Todd  and  Pete 
and  Tim,  making  certain  that  they  polished  each 
night  each  gentleman's  boots,  that  they  cleaned  up 
the  litter  on  the  lawn,  that  they  hurried  about 
ceaselessly,  fetching  ice  from  the  ice  cellar,  re- 
trieving a  lady's  lost  fan,  tethering  horses,  un- 
tethering  them,  doing  this,  undoing  that.  I  was  the 
first  to  arise  long  before  dawn  (to  help  Little 
Morning  prepare  daily  a  stirrup  cup  of  whiskey 
for  the  fox  hunt  was  one  of  my  most  important 
chores  I  and  nearly  always  the  last  to  retire,  and 
the  fact  that  1  was  up  and  about  at  a  truly  un- 
earthly hour  was  the  only  reason  that  caused  me 
one  morning,  between  ball  and  hunt,  to  nearly 
stumble  over  Miss  Emmeline  and  someone  else 
in  the  moonless  and  murky  dark. 

It  was  not  the  loud  whisper  of  her  voice  that 
shocked  me  so  much— though  I  instantly  distin- 
guished it— but  the  Lord's  name  in  her  mouth,  ut- 
tered in  a  frenzy,  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  had 
heard  blasphemy  on  a  woman's  tongue.  And  so 
astonished  was  I  by  the  words  that  as  1  stood  there 
looted  in  the  dark  it  did  not  just  then  occur  to  me 
to  consider  the  event  which  occasioned  them,  and 
I  thought  she  was  iti  some  great  and  nameless 
peril :  "Oh  mercy  .  .  .  oh  God  ...  oh  Jesus  .  .  .  wait! 
.  .  .  oh  Jesus  .  .  .  now  wait  !  .  .  .  quick  .  .  .  put  it  back 
.  .  .  now  then  .  .  .  slowly  ...  oh  Jesus  Christ  .  .  . 
slowly  !  .  .  .  wait !" 

A  man's  soft  groan  from  the  lawn  behind  the 
hedge  now  made  me  aware  of  the  other  presence, 
and  1  remained  half-paralyzed,  fascinated  yet  sud- 
denly sick  nearly  unto  death  at  the  sound  of  the 
Savior's  name  spoken  thus,  as  if  He  had  been 
stripped  shamelessly  naked  by  the  hot  urgency  of 
her  lip-.  "Wait,  \\;iit  !"  -hi'  again  implored,  and  a 
gentle  sigh  came  from  the  man's  throat,  and  once 
more  she  continued  her  rhvthmic  whispering:  "Oh 
mercy  .  .  .  mercy  .  .  .  wait  now,  slowly  !  ...  oh  Jesus 
.  .  .  oh  Christ  .  .  .  oh  Christ  ...  oh  yes,  now!  .  .  . 
Oh  mercy  .  .  .  mercy  .  .  ." 

Abruptly  then,  in  a  prolonged  and  dwindling 
little  sob,  the  voice  died  and  all  was  silent,  and  I 
could  hear  nothing  but  the  piping  of  frogs  in  the 
millpond  and  a  dull  thumping  of  horses  against 
the  stable  stalls  and  the  sound  of  my  own  heart 
racing  madly,  so  loud  that  I  thought  surely  it  must 
be  heard  above  the  soughing  of  a  night  wind  in 
the  sycamore  trees.  I  stood  there  unable  to  move, 
my  spirit  a  shambles  from  chagrin  and  shock  and 
fear.  And  I  recall  thinking  wretchedly:  This  is 
what  comes  of  being  a  nigger.  If  ain't  fair.  If  I 
wasn't  a  nigger  I  wouldn't  find  out  about  things  I 
don't  want  to  find  out  about.  It  ain't  fair. 

Then  after  a  long  silence  I  heard  the  man's 
voice,  impassioned,  tremulous:  "Oh  my  love  Em, 


my  love,  my  love,  E w  my  love!"  But  there  was  r 
reply  from  Miss  Emmeline  and  time  crept  l| 
slowly  and  painfully  like  something  crippled  art 
old,  causing  my  mouth  to  go  dry  and  a  numbnest 
premonitory  with  the  clammy  touch  of  death,  •) 
spread  a  tingling  chill  through  my  legs  and  thigh 
At  last  I  heard  her  voice  again,  placid  now,  com 
posed,  but  edged  with  contempt  and  bitternes' 
"Finally  you've  accomplished  what  you've  ber 
after  for  ages.  I  hope  you're  satisfied." 

"Oh  Em,  my  love,  my  love."  he  whispered.  "L 
me—" 

"Stay  away  from  me !"  she  said,  her  voice  risim 
now  in  the  darkness.  "Stay  away  from  me,  do  ysffl 
hear!  If  you  touch  me,  if  you  say  another  word  f 
me  I'll  tell  Papa!  I'll  tell  Papa  and  he'll  shoot  yc 
for  ravishing  your  own  cousin." 

"But  oh  my  darling  Em!"  he  protested.  "Yd 
consented  to— Oh  Em,  my  love,  my  dear—" 

"Just  stay  away  from  me!"  she  repeated,  an 
again  she  fell  silent  and  there  was  no  sound  for 
long  while  until  suddenly  I  heard  her  burst  out  i 
words  touched  with  raw  and  abandoned  despair 
"Oh  God,  how  1  hate  you.  Oh  God,  how  I  hate  thi 
place.  Oh  God,  how  I  hate  life.  Oh  God,  how  I  ha1 
God!" 

"Oh  don't,  Em!"  he  whispered  in  a  franti 
voice.  "My  love,  my  love,  my  love !" 

"This  God  damned  hon  ihlr  place.  I  would  eve 
go  back  to  Maryland  and  become  a  whore  agair 
and  allow  the  only  man  I  ever  loved  to  sell  my  bod' 
on  the  streets  of  Baltimore.  (let  your  God  damne 
hands  off  me  and  don't  speak  another  word  to  m] 
again  !  If  you  do  I'll  tell  Papa  !  Now  leave  me.  leav 
me,  leave  me,  leave  me  alone!" 

I  have  spoken  elsewhere  in  this  narrative,  an] 
more  than  once,  of  a  Negro's  ubiquity  and  th.1 
learning  he  acquires,  so  often  unbeknownst  t] 
white  people,  of  the  innermost  secrets  of  thei 
hearts.  That  evening  was  one  such  time,  but  i 
seemed  to  me,  too,  as  I  watched  Miss  Emmelin 
rise  from  the  grass  and  in  a  rustle  of  taffeta  dis 
appear  into  the  blue  shadows  of  the  house  and  the: 
saw  her  cousin  Lewis  rise  also  and  slouch  of 
miserably  through  the  night,  that  no  matter  hov 
much  covert  knowledge  a  Negro  possessed  ther 
were  questions  always  left  unanswered  and  a  mys 
tery,  and  that  therefore  he  should  not  feel  himsel 
too  wise  or  all-knowing.  Certainly  this  was  true  ii 
regard  to  Miss  Emmeline.  who,  all  the  while  I  pon 
dered  her  after  that  evening,  became  ever  mon 
wrapped  in  a  dark  and  secret  cloak.  She  did  no 
speak  another  word  to  Lewis  nor.  so  far  as  1  wai 
able  to  observe,  did  he  dare  speak  to  her:  hei 
threat,  her  admonition  triumphed,  and  som» 
months  later  the  poor  man  left  Turner's  Mill  en 
tirely,  going  down  to  Louisiana  to  try  to  set  him 
self  up  in  sugar  or  cotton. 

As  for  what  I  heard  and  saw  thai  night.  pleas< 
do  not  consider  my  account  simply  well,  misrhu 
vous—iov  in  truth  such  an  episode  had  the  effecl 
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tering  my  entire  vision  of  white  women.  For 
the  glow  of  saintliness  which  had  surrounded 
;  Emmeline  in  my  mind  dimmed,  flickered  out, 
ppeared;  it  was  as  if  she  suddenly  stood  dis- 
d  and  the  fascination  she  held  for  me  was  of 
ferent  order,  just  as  my  hopeless  and  unending 
tration  was  of  a  different  kind  though  no  less 
re.  For  a  while  I  was  still  maddened  by  her. 
f  11  worshiped  her  beauty  from  a  distance  but 

■  ild  not  help  but  be  shaken  to  my  guts  by  the 

■  Is  of  blasphemy  I  had  heard  her  utter,  which 
M  inflamed  my  thoughts,  and  like  pinpoints  of 
fis  pricked  and  agitated  my  very  dreams.  In  my 
fa  asies  she  began  to  replace  the  innocent,  imagi- 
ng girl  with  the  golden  curls  as  the  object  of  my 

■  ing,  and  on  those  Saturdays  when  I  stole  into 
ira  >rivate  place  in  the  carpenter's  shop  to  release 
mbent-up  desires,  it  was  Miss  Emmeline  whose 
ba  white  full  round  hips  and  belly  responded 
Mly  to  all  my  lust  and  who,  sobbing  "mercy, 
ffl:y,  mercy"  against  my  ear,  allowed  me  to  par- 

■  of  the  wicked  and  godless  yet  unutterable 
jq  of  defilement. 

X  ne  clay  in  October  just  after  I  became  eighteen 
Kay  recollected  with  that  mysterious  clarity  of 
all  lays  upon  which  transpire  the  greatest  of 
e«  ts— I  discovered  the  actual  outlines  of  that  fu- 
H  which  Marse  Samuel  had  envisioned  for  me 
al  hese  weeks  and  months  and  years. 
I  was  a  Saturday,  one  of  those  dusty,  ocherous 
au  mnal  days  whose  vivid  weather  never  again 

■  as  so  sweet  and  inviting  after  youthful  time  of 
dj  Dvery :  wood  smoke  and  maple  leaves  blazing  in 
fljxees,  an  odor  of  apples  everywhere  like  a  winy 
ha  ,  squirrels  scampering  for  chinquapins  at  the 

■  i  of  the  woods,  a  constant  stridor  of  crickets 
aing  the  withering  grass,  and  over  all  a  ripe 
sdiy  heat  edged  with  feathery  gusts  of  wind 
sif  ling  of  charred  oak  and  winter.  That  morning 
I  d  as  usual  risen  early  and  gone  to  the  shop, 
w  re  I  busied  myself  in  loading  some  short  two- 
bj  ours  on  a  barrow.  Marse  Samuel  had  only  a 
U  days  before  made  his  seasonal  inspection  of 
tl  ield  hands'  cabins,  finding  several  of  them  in  a 
slja  of  sorry  dilapidation.  This  day  Goat  and  I 
wild  set  up  the  two-by-fours  as  underpinning 
fda  couple  of  new  floors;  afflicted  by  the  sum- 
raj's  seepage  and  rot,  many  of  the  old  timbers 
hj  dissolved  into  a  kind  of  crumbling  splintery 
sa  dust,  the  cabins  themselves  then  exposed  to 
tlj  raw  damp  earth  and  infested  by  field  mice. 
H  hes,  ants,  beetles,  and  worms.  Although  I  had 
Hvn  very  fond  of  my  apprenticeship  as  a  car- 
ps er  and  took  pride  in  my  growing  mastery  of 
tfl  craft,  I  despised  with  a  passion  that  part  of 
i"4  ob  which  required  me  to  work  on  repairs  to  the 
«  ns.  For  one  thing  alone  (and  this  in  spite  of  all 
H  se  Samuel's  efforts  to  teach  a  fundamental 
pnliness )  there  was  the  odor-the  stink  of  sweat 
aj  grease  and  piss  and  nigger  offal,  of  rancid 


pork  and  crotch  and  armpit  and  black  toil  and 
straw  ticks  stained  with  babies'  vomit— an  abyssal 
odor  of  human  defeat  revolting  and  irredeemable. 
"At,  yi,  yi,"  Goat  would  whisper  to  the  air  in  his 
German  rattle,  "dese  people  is  not  animals  even," 
and  lifting  a  post  or  beam  would  make  a  convulsive 
face  and  spit  on  the  floor.  At  such  moments  despite 
myself,  the  blood-shame,  the  disgrace  I  felt  at 
being  a  nigger  also,  was  as  sharp  as  a  sword 
through  my  guts. 

But  that  bright  morning,  appearing  at  the  shop 
door  with  a  cheery  smile,  Marse  Samuel  rescued 
me  before  I  had  even  gotten  well  along  on  my  task. 
"Throw  a  saddle  on  Judy,  Nat,"  he  said,  "we're  off 
to  Jerusalem."  Behind  the  look  of  humor  on  his 
face  there  was  something  secretive,  conspiratorial, 
and  he  lowered  his  voice  to  say :  "Come  Novem- 
ber third.  Miss  Nell  and  I  will  have  been  married 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  I  must  needs  celebrate 
this  anniversary  with  an  appropriate  gift."  He 
plucked  me  by  the  sleeve  of  my  shirt,  drawing  me 
outside  the  shop.  "Come  now,  let's  saddle  Judy  and 
Tom.  I  need  company  to  share  this  splendid  day. 
But  you  musn't  breathe  a  word  about  the  gift, 
Nat!"  He  looked  about  him  right  and  left,  as  if 
fearful  of  being  overheard,  then  said  in  a  whisper  : 
"Someone  sent  news  from  over  at  the  Vaughan's 
place  that  a  jeweler  from  Richmond  will  be  pass- 
ing today  through  town." 

I  was  of  course  wonderfully  pleased— not  alone 
because  I  was  freed  of  an  ugly  job  but  because  I 
liked  riding  so  much  and  always  stole  a  ride  on  the 
rare  occasions  I  was  given  the  opportunity,  and 
also  because  Jerusalem  itself  was  an  exciting  place 
for  me;  although  it  was  no  more  than  fifteen  miles 
away,  I  had  been  there  only  once  several  years  be- 
fore and  then  the  little  village  touched  me  with 
wonder  despite  the  solemnity  of  our  mission.  That 
time  too  I  had  gone  with  Marse  Samuel,  but  in  a 
wagon,  to  help  pick  out  a  headstone  for  my  moth- 
er's grave.  No  cedar  headboard  for  her,  no  weed- 
filled  corner  of  some  field  splashed  with  tatter- 
demalion wild  flowers.  My  mother,  alone  among 
all  the  Negroes  at  Turner's  Mill,  had  been  laid  hon- 
orably to  rest  in  the  family  plot  among  white  folks 
(scant  yards  away,  indeed,  from  the  unsentimen- 
tal Benjamin,  now  spinning  in  his  coffin  )  with  a 
marble  headstone  not  one  inch  smaller  nor  a  shade 
less  white  than  theirs.  I  am  no  longer  oppressed 
by  the  fact  (as  I  was  for  so  many  years  after  I 
had  grown  to  manhood  and  was  able  to  reflect  long 
and  hard  on  these  matters )  that  the  name  on  that 
headstone  was  not  a  niggpr  woman's  forlorn 
though  honest  "Lou-Ann"  but  the  captured,  pos- 
sessed, owned  "Lou-Ann  Turner." 

We  rode  out  the  long  front  lane  over  a  carpet 
of  fallen  leaves.  At  the  entrance  to  the  lane  half 
a  dozen  field  hands  supervised  by  Abraham  were 
clearing  a  drainage  canal  which  rimmed  a  part 
of  the  land;  Marse  Samuel  greeted  them  with  a 
loud  halloo,  and  they  in  turn  stood  erect  and 
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grinned  in  a  servile  show  of  doffed  hats  and  loose- 
limbed  droll  shufflings,  shouting  back:  "Mawnin', 
massah!"  and  "Fare  'ee  well.  Marse  Sam!"  I  eyed 
them  with  aloof,  privileged  disdain.  Their  calls 
echoed  behind  us  even  as  we  set  out  through  the 
woods  by  way  of  a  leaf-strewn  sunken  wagon 
track  leading  toward  the  log  road  which  would 
take  us  to  Jerusalem.  It  was  a  gusty,  brilliant 
morning  alive  with  tossing  branches  and  swirling 
eddies  of  leaves  beneath  us.  Marse  Samuel's  horse, 
a  glittering  black  Irish  hunter,  quickly  set  the 
pace  and  took  the  lead  and  for  half  an  hour  or  so 
we  rode  without  speaking  through  the  forest  until 
finally,  slackening  his  gait,  Marse  Samuel  let  me 
draw  abreast  and  then  I  heard  him  say:  "I  hear 
that  you  are  quite  a  young  craftsman."  I  found 
no  way  to  answer  these  words  which  were  both 
so  pleasing  and  discomfiting,  and  I  kept  quiet,  risk- 
ing only  a  swift  glance  at  Marse  Samuel  and  catch- 
ing his  eye  then  shifting  my  gaze  a  bit.  I  saw  a 
pleasant  twinkly  look  on  his  face,  a  kind  of  half- 
smile  as  if  he  were  on  the  verge  of  divulging  a 
secret.  He  sat  upon  a  horse  with  great  style  and 
presence;  his  flowing  hair  had  become  a  silvery 
gray  in  the  past  few  years,  and  more  lines  creased 
and  webbed  his  face,  adding  to  his  dignity;  for 
an  instant  I  imagined  I  was  riding  in  the  company 
of  a  great  Biblical  hero— Joshua  perhaps,  or  Gid- 
eon before  the  extermination  of  the  Midianites. 
I  could  say  nothing  as  usual;  my  awe  of  him  was 
so  great  that  there  were  moments  when  I  could 
no  more  reply  to  him  than  if  someone  had  sewn  up 
my  lips. 

"Mr.  Goat  told  me  that  you  planed  down  and  fin- 
ished twenty  sills  and  chimney  girts  as  smooth  and 
as  clean  as  could  be,  mortise  and  tenons  and  all 
and  not  one  bad  joint  nor  a  single  timber  to  throw 
away  in  the  lot!  Fine  work,  my  excellent  young 
carpenter!  What  I  expect  I  shall  have  to  do-" 

Was  he  on  the  verge  then  of  telling  me  what  he 
had  to  say  later?  Perhaps.  But  I  do  not  really 
know,  for  at  that  instant  Marse  Samuel's  horse 
suddenly  reared  in  a  panic  and  the  mare  too 


heaved  up  beneath  me,  neighing  with  alarm,  < 
across  the  wagon  trace  three  deer  bolted  in  h  ] 
bounds  from  a  thicket,  a  buck  and  two  does  dapj  i 
in  the  leafy  morning  light;  they  flew  past  ush 
floating  shapes  wild-eyed  and  silent  until  one  ah 
another  they  struck  the  blanket  of  leaves  on 
far  side  of  the  road  and  vanished  into  the  wo;i 
with  a  clamorous  diminishing  storm  of  thudd  \ 
hooves  and  snapping  branches.  "Hoo,  Tor' 
Marse  Samuel  shouted,  reining  in  his  horse,  caji 
ing  him,  and  I  too  tightened  in  the  mare,  and  f< 
moment  we  stood  there  in  the  checkered  flicker.] 
light,  gazing  at  the  place  where  the  white  tails  I 
the  deer  had  melted  into  the  woods,  listening 
the  sound  of  the  plunging  feet  vanished  far  ! 
among  the  trees.  But  it  had  given  us  both  a  st;j| 
"A  yard  farther  and  they'd  have  been  on  top  of'i 
Nat!"  Marse  Samuel  called  with  an  uneasy  laivi 
and  he  swung  Tom  around  and  galloped  ahel 
saying  no  more  until  a  few  minutes  later  whent 
wagon  trace  ended,  merging  with  the  log  ru 
which  led  to  Jerusalem.  "Then  shall  the  lame  r\ 
hap  as  an  hart,"  he  said,  glancing  back  at  me,  "ij 
the  tongue  of  tlii'  (hi tut)  sing :  for  in  the  wildernl 
—  How  does  it  go,  Nat?" 

"For  in  the  wilderness  shall  waters  l>reak  a 
(Did  streams  in  the  desert,"  I  answered.  "And- 
•parched  ground  shall  become  a  poo!,  and  the  thirl 
land  springs  of  water:  in  the  habitation  of  drh 
ons,  where  each  lay,  shall  be  (p  ass  with  reeds  a 
rushes." 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  replied.  We  had  drawn  to  a  si 
near  the  end  of  the  trace,  beneath  a  grove: 
gnarled  and  ancient  apple  trees  once  part  of  a  la^ 
cultivated  grove  but  now  turned  back  to  the  unci1 
brush  and  the  wild  wood.  Fallen  from  the  brand 
apples  by  the  bushel  lay  in  disordered  piles  a 
rows  in  a  shallow  ditch  at  the  edge  of  the  tra 
scattered  ranks  of  the  red  and  yellowish  frt 
were  faintly  rotting  with  a  cidery  odor.  Even 
we  stood  there  others  fell,  plop-plopping  on  j 
ground.  Gnats  swarmed  over  all,  barely  visU 
and  the  two  horses  bent  down  their  necks  ; 
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I  an  to  munch  at  the  apples  with  succulent 
I  nching  sounds.  "Yes,  yes,"  Marse  Samuel  said, 

■  lad  forgotten.  I  had  forgotten."  He  smiled  sud- 
fl  ly,  adding:  "By  God's  grace  I  can  afford  to  for- 

■  the  Bible  with  you  to  rely  on.  For  in  the  wil- 
I  ness  shall  waters  break  out  and  streams  in  the 
I  erf-Lord  Almighty,  would  that  it  were  really 

■  "  He  looked  about  him  for  a  moment,  search- 
j§  the  distances  with  a  hand  shielding  his  eyes 
|m  the  bright  sun.  "Lord  Almighty!"  he  said 
win.  "What  a  desolate  prospect  hereabouts!" 

I  looked  about  me  too  but  could  see  nothing 
I  of  the  ordinary:  apple  trees,  road,  fields,  dis- 
»t  woodland— all  seemed  to  be  in  place. 

|Ie  turned  and  regarded  me  soberly.  "Those 
d  r  now,  Nat.  Take  those  deer  for  example.  Used 
ape  you  never  saw  any  deer  on  this  trace,  up  in 
mi  quarter.  Too  many  people  around  that  kept 
Mm  down.  Fifteen,  sixteen  years  ago  when  you 

■  •e  but  a  small  tadpole  the  woods  would  be  re- 
a  nding  with  gunfire  in  November,  December 
man  old  John  Coleman  and  his  boys  would  be 

■  ing  up  venison.  They  kept  the  deer  population 

to  a  proper  size.  Let  his  darkies  hunt,  too. 
Ida  big  driver  named  Friday  who  was  one  of  the 
H  t  deer  shots  in  all  of  Southampton.  But  it's  all 
a  ie  now.  When  the  deer  come  back  it  means  poor 

J,,es.  It  means  the  people  have  gone."  He  looked 
a  und  again,  the  expression  on  his  face  still 

■a  nest,  worried,  thoughtful.  "This  grove  here," 
I  murmured,  "John  Coleman's  too.  Taken  care  of, 
ase  trees  gave  the  sweetest  Jonathans  ever  you 
ibht  ask.  Now  look  at  them,  all  gone  to  pieces, 
i only  for  the  worms.  God,  what  a  pity!  What  a 
i  ite  and  a  shame !" 

j;|ie  said  little  else  for  a  while  as  we  rode  at  a  slow 
'M:ter  toward  Jerusalem.  Something  seemed  to 
:1  -e  taken  possession  of  his  thoughts  and  he  re- 
'1  ined   buried    within    himself,    lost    in  some 
t ; ubled  reverie  which  contrasted  suddenly  and 
I  :zlingly  with  his  happy  mood  of  the  early  morn- 
i  '  but  which  of  course  I  could  not  presume  to  in- 
1  de  upon.  We  rode  in  silence  for  an  hour  or  a 
il  le  more,  the  log  road  lying  straight  and  level 
i  a  roof  beam  before  us,  the  woods  at  either  side 
I  i  a  whispery  wall,  wind-thrashed  and  afire  with 
(lives.  Here,  unlike  the  tamed  land  around  Turn- 
Is  Mill,  it  seemed  a  true  wilderness,  for  the 
d>per  and  gold  landscape  was  astir  with  wilder- 
l  s  life:  partridge  and  pheasant  sprang  up  be- 
3  id  the  edge  of  the  road,  and  from  the  forest's 
i  idswept  roof  fat  grouse  exploded,  booming  as 
il  y  sought  the  sky.  Squirrels  and  cottontails 
I  sscrossed  the  road  all  along  the  way.  Once  a  red 
if:  considered  us  from  his  perch  on  the  trunk  of 
alien  oak;  seated  panting,  grinning,  his  tongue 
>t  ed  out  between  rows  of  small  wicked  teeth. 

fet  even  as  we  rode  along  I  was  made  aware- 
I  *ause  of  what  Marse  Samuel  had  said-of  the 
1  ange  bleak  tracts  of  land  which  at  intervals 
1  »ke  up  the  forest,  patches  of  scrubby  bramble- 


choked  earth  which  had  once  been  tobacco  fields 
but  now  lay  in  fallow  ruin.  Scrub  oak  and  pine 
saplings  poked  up  through  these  meadows;  the 
earth  was  raw  and  weedy  and  great  stretches  of 
chalky,  storm-runneled  earth  upon  which  nothing 
could  grow  blotched  the  landscape  like  open 
wounds.  Here  and  there  a  forlorn  last  growth  of 
stripped  tobacco  stalks  stuck  up  through  the  briers 
in  stiff  withered  spines.  As  we  rode  past  one  of 
these  fields  I  could  see  on  the  far  horizon  the  rem- 
nants of  a  great  old  farmhouse  with  its  roof  caved 
in;  the  tumbledown  outbuildings  surrounding  it, 
rotting  and  abandoned  like  the  ruined  offspring 
of  something  itself  long  dead,  made  the  distant 
view  even  more  sinister,  and  I  turned  away  from 
it,  beginning  to  share  Marse  Samuel's  pensive 
mood  without  knowing  exactly  why,  and  rode  si- 
lently along  behind  him  as  the  woods  closed  in 
again  on  either  side  around  us. 

There  was  little  movement  on  the  road,  and  such 
of  it  as  there  was  seemed  to  be  coming  toward  us 
away  from  Jerusalem:  two  peddlers'  wagons,  sev- 
eral farmers  in  gigs  and  buggies— all  of  whom 
Marse  Samuel  hailed,  being  hailed  warmly  in  re- 
turn with  elaborate,  deferential  greetings— and  a 
half-blind  old  free  Negro  woman  named  Lucy,  a 
ragpicker  well  known  in  the  region,  quite  drunk 
and  crazed  and  astride  a  spavined  moth-eaten 
mule,  who  when  Marse  Samuel  pressed  a  few  pen- 
nies into  her  bleached  palm,  cackled  in  a  voice 
which  followed  us  for  half  a  mile:  "Bress  yo'  soul, 
Marse  Samuel,  you  Jesus  hisself!  Yes,  you  des 
Jesus  hisself  .  .  .  Jesus  hisself.  .  .  Jesus  hisself!" 

In  the  outline  of  a  vast  arrowhead,  flashing  and 
wavering,  a  flock  of  geese  raced  south  high  in  the 
pure  blue  above;  a  gust  of  wind  caught  Marse 
Samuel's  cloak,  blowing  it  about  his  head,  and  as 
he  reached  up  to  recover  it  he  said:  "How  old  are 
you  now,  Nat?  Eighteen,  am  I  correct?" 

"Yes  sir,  Marse  Samuel,  I  turned  eighteen  first 
day  of  this  month." 

"Mr.  Goat  has  splendid  things  to  tell  me  about 
you."  he  went  on.  "It's  really  most  remarkable  the 
progress  you've  made."  He  turned  to  look  at  me 
with  the  suggestion  of  a  smile.  "You're  quite  an 
unusual  darky,  I  suppose  you  know." 

"Yes  sir,  Marse  Samuel,  I  reckon  I  am."  I  do 
not  recall  replying  with  immodesty;  that  I  was  in 
many  ways  both  exceptional  and  fortunate  was  a 
fact  of  which  I  had  long  been  well  aware. 

"You  have  by  no  means  acquired  what  is  known 
as  a  liberal  education,"  he  said.  "That  was  not  my 
intention  nor  within  my  powers,  even  though  I  am 
sure  that  young  people  of  your  race  will  get  that 
kind  of  learning  someday.  But  you  seem  to  be 
equipped  now  with  the  best  part  of  an  elementary 
schooling.  You  can  read  and  write,  and  you  can 
count.  You  have  the  most  amazing  knowledge  of 
The  Good  Book  of  anyone  within  my  ken,  and  that 
includes  several  white  ministers  I  know.  You  will 
doubtless  take  on  much  more  learning  as  you  go 
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forward,  so  long  as  books  are  within  your  reach. 
In  addition  to  all  this  you  have  gained  command 
of  a  craft,  and  are  exceedingly  skillful  at  every- 
thing which  has  been  taught  you.  You  are  the 
walking  proof  of  what  I  have  tried  so  hard  and 
usually  so  vainly  to  persuade  white  gentlemen,  in- 
cluding my  late  beloved  brother,  namely,  that 
young  darkies  like  yourself  can  overcome  the 
natural  handicaps  of  their  race  and  at  least  ac- 
quire such  schooling  as  will  allow  them  to  enter 
into  pursuits  other  than  the  lowest  menial  animal 
labor.  Do  you  understand  what  I  am  getting  at, 
Nat?" 

"Yes  sir,  Marse  Samuel,"  I  said,  "I  understand 
fine." 

"In  three  years  you  will  be  twenty-one,  you  will 
have  attained  your  manhood.  Until  then  I  wish  to 
see  you  function  on  a  new  basis  at  the  Mill.  Com- 
mencing tomorrow,  you  will  work  only  half  a  day 
at  the  shop  under  Mr.  Goat's  direction.  During  the 
rest  of  the  time  you  will  act  as  assistant  driver  on 
the  plantation,  working  together  with  Abraham  in 
controlling  the  affairs  of  the  fields  and  the  mill  it- 
self but  answerable  only  to  me.  During  some  of 
that  time  this  fall  I  will  be  seeking  your  assistance 
in  putting  my  library  in  order;  it  is  in  sorry  need 
of  straightening  out.  That  last  shipment  from  the 
factor  in  London  contained  over  one  hundred  vol- 
umes in  agronomy  and  horticulture  alone,  not  to 
speak  of  the  rest  of  my  books  and  those  of  my 
father's  which  stand  in  need  of  arrangement.  Do 
you  think  you  can  help  me  in  all  this?" 

"1  will  certainly  try,  Marse  Samuel,  I  will  most 
surely  do  my  best." 

"There  may  be  some  items  which  will  be  a  bit  of 
a  trick  for  you  as  yet,  but  you  will  learn  in  the 
process  and  I  think  all  in  all  we  shall  manage  hand- 
somely." He  had  reined  in  his  horse,  and  I  stopped 
too;  now  we  stood  abreast  at  the  edge  of  the  road 
and  Marse  Samuel  clutched  the  pommel  of  his  sad- 
dle in  a  gloved  hand,  watching  me  gravely.  The 
road  w^as  empty  of  travelers  here,  desolate,  tra- 
versed by  small  whirlwinds  of  brown  leaves  and 
gritty  dust.  Flat  fields  of  briers  rolled  away  to  the 
rim  of  the  horizon,  a  wasteland  of  dying  thorns; 
somewhere  far  off  a  wildfire  in  the  woods  burned 
unchecked  and  its  fragrance,  sharp  with  cedar, 
floated  around  us  in  a  powdery  sweet  haze. 

"Now,  I  have  long  debated  in  my  mind  and 
heart,"  he  went  on  slowly,  "whether  to  tell  you  of 
tins  other  decision,  for  fear  that  it  would  hinder 
you  in  some  way  or  cause  you  to  occupy  your  head 
with  fanciful  notions  when  you  should  be  attend- 
ing to  your  work." 

I  could  not  think  what  it  was  he  was  preparing 
to  tell  me  but  there  was  something  in  the  tone  of 
his  voice  that  put  me  on  the  alert,  anticipating,  and 
in  a  wild  and  sudden  fantasy  1  thought:  Maybe 
he's  going  to  say  that  if  I  do  everything  right  he'll 
give  me  old  Judy;  he  let  Abraham  have  a  horse 
only  two  years  ago  .  .  . 


"When  I  was  up  in  Richmond  this  last  Augu 
I  saw  Mr.  Bushrod  Pemberton,  who  has  taken 
great  interest  in  the  news  I  have  had  to  convey 
him  in  regard  to  you—" 

A  vision  of  the  mare  disappeared,  and  I  w 
thinking  instead:  What  has  Richmond  got  to 
with  me?  And  Mr.  Bushrod  Pemberton?  Wh, 
does  either  of  them  got  to  do  with  anything  in  t 
world  ? 

"Mr.  Pemberton  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  gent 
men  in  Richmond.  He  is  an  architect  and  a  build 
of  houses  and  he  is  in  great  need  of  skilled  nan 
right  now.  Besides  being  a  man  of  cultivation  a, 
learning,  Mr.  Pemberton  shares  most  of  the  ide 
I  myself  possess  about  the  use  of  labor.  In  his  buj 
ness  in  Richmond  he  employs  many  accomplish 
free  Negroes  and  slaves  as  carpenters,  bricklg 
ers,  tinsmiths,  and  other  artisans.  What  I  propc 
to  do,  Nat,  is  simply  this.  If  all  goes  well  with  y 
during  the  next  three  years— and  I  have  no  reas., 
to  doubt  that  anything  will  go  awry—" 

He's  going  to  hire  me  out,  I  thought,  he's  goL. 
to  hire  me  out  to  Mr.  Pemberton,  that's  what  hi 
going  to  do.  I  began  to  feel  a  creeping  fear,  thin- 
ing:  So  he  trained  me  all  these  years  just  so 
could  hire  me  out  in  Richmond  to  Mr.  Bushrj 
Pemberton— 

"—Then  I  shall  send  you  to  Mr.  Pembertc. 
under  whose  employ  you  will  work  as  a  carpent; 
for  the  following  four  years.  Mr.  Pemberton  li\, 
in  a  beautiful  old  home  in  the  shadow  of  ' 
John's  Church.  I  have  seen  the  quarters  wht 
he  sleeps  his  servants;  they  are  in  a  quiet  alleywi 
behind  the  house  and  I  can  tell  you,  Nat,  that  nevS 
a  darky  could  wish  for  a  nicer  place  to  live.  Aj 
other  thing,  Mr.  Pemberton  is  engaged  in  buildi 
a  block  of  fine  row  houses  in  the  center  of  tow| 
and  I  expect  you  will  fit  in  perfectly  on  the  j-s 
from  the  very  beginning.  You  will  pay  me  half 
the  wages  you  earn  from  him—" 

.So  it  is  all  as  simple  <t*  Unit.  He's  getting  rid 
me.  Ami  so  what  all  this  means  is  that  I  will  have 
go  away  from  Turner's  Mill.  It  ain't  fair.  It  aiu 
fair. 

"-retaining  the  other  half  for  yourself  in  saj 
iugs  for  the  future.  Thereupon,  at  Mr.  Pembt 
ton's  good  report  of  your  labor— and  again  I  ha 
no  doubt  that  this  might  be  anything  but  exei- 
plary— I  shall  draw  up  the  papers  for  your  emain' 
pation.  You  will  then  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
a  f ree  man." 

He  paused  and  gave  my  shoulder  a  soft  nud. 
with  his  glove  fist,  adding:  "I  shall  only  stipula 
that  you  return  to  Turner's  Mill  for  a  visit  eve 
blue  moon  or  two-with  whichever  young  darl 
girl  you  have  taken  for  a  wife!" 

Suddenly  I  realized  that  he  was  trembling  wi 
emotion.  He  ceased  talking  and  blew  his  nose  wi 
a  loud  honk.  Haflled,  helpless,  I  opened  my  mou 
but  my  lips  parted  on  a  fragile  wisp  of  air,  unat 
to  speak  a  word,  and  just  at  that  moment  he  turn 
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ide  brusquely  and  tapped  his  horse  into  a  quick 
ot,  calling  back:  "Come  on,  Nat,  time's  flying! 
e  must  get  to  Jerusalem  before  that  jeweler  has 
Id  out  all  his  pearls !" 

A  free  man.  Never  in  a  nigger  boy's  head  was 
ere  such  wild  sudden  confusion.  For  as  surely  as 
e  fact  of  bondage  itself,  the  prospect  of  freedom 
iy  generate  ideas  that  are  immediately  obsessed 
d  half-crazy,  so  I  think  I  am  being  quite  exact 
saying  that  my  first  reaction  to  this  awesome 
Ignanimity  was  one  of  ingratitude,  panic,  and 
lf-concern.  And  the  reasons  were  as  simple  and 
natural  as  a  heartbeat.  Because  such  was  my  at- 
chment  to  Turner's  Mill— the  house  and  the 
)ods  and  the  serene  and  familiar  landscape 
lich  had  composed  my  entire  memory  and  the 
|ct  of  my  becoming  and  had  fashioned  me  into 
aat  I  was— that  the  idea  of  leaving  it  filled  me 
th  a  homesickness  so  keen  that  it  was  like  a 
reavement.  To  part  from  a  man  like  Marse  Sam- 
1,  whom  I  regarded  with  as  much  devotion  as  it 
I  is  possible  to  contain,  was  loss  enough  ;  it  seemed 
I most  insupportable  to  say  goodbve  +o  a  sunny 
d  generous  household  which,  black  though  I  was, 
|  d  cherished  me  as  a  child  and  despite  all-despite 
le  unrelenting  fact  of  my  niggerness,  the  eternal 
f  bservience  of  my  manner  and  the  leftovers  I  ate 
lien  now  and  my  cramped  servant's  room  and  the 
casional  low  chores  I  was  still  compelled  to  do, 
r  d  the  near-drowned  yet  lingering  and  miserable 
collection  of  my  mother  in  a  drunken  overseer's 
ms— had  been  my  benign  and  peaceable  universe 
|r  eighteen  years.  To  be  shut  away  from  this  was 
pre  than  I  thought  I  could  bear. 
|  "But  I  don't  want  to  go  to  any  Richmond!"  I 
I  ard  myself  howling  at  Marse  Samuel,  galloping 
f  ter  him  now.  "I  don't  want  to  work  for  any  Mr. 
pmberton!  Naw  sir!"  I  cried.  "JJnh-unh,  I  want 
]  stay  right  here!"  (Thinking  now  of  my  moth- 
's words   long   ago,   and   still   another  fear: 
\futher  be  a  low  cornfield  nigger  or  dead  than  a 
wee  nigger.  Dey  sets  a  nigger  free  and  only  thing 
ht  po'  soul  gits  to  eat  is  what's  left  orer  of  de 
yrbage  after  de  skunks  an'  dogs  has  et  .  .  .) 
Kaw!"  I  yelled.  "Unh-unh!" 
I  But  all  I  could  hear  was  Marse  Samuel  shouting 
>t  to  me  but  to  his  horse,  now  plunging  ahead 
rough  flying  and  pinwheeling  billows  of  autumn 
laves:  "Hey,  Tom!  Old  Nat  won't  feel  that  way 
'  r  .  .  .  long  .  .  .  will  .  .  .  he  .  .  .  boy !" 
And  of  course  he  was  right.  For  many  months 
terward  I  worried  off  and  on  about  my  future  in 
chmond.  But  my  worst  fears  began  to  melt  away 
en  that  morning  as  we  approached  Jerusalem, 
Inen  like  some  blessed  warmth  there  slowly  crept 
I  er  me  an  understanding  of  this  gift  of  my  own 
vation,  which  only  one  in  God  knew  how  many 
ousands  of  Negroes  could  hope  ever  to  receive, 
I  id  was  beyond  all  prizing.  I  would  have,  after 
Jl,  several  years  before  I'd  be  leaving  Turner's 
ill.  As  for  the  rest,  to  be  a  free  man  in  a  fine  city 


working  at  a  trade  he  cherished  was  not  a  fate  to 
be  despised;  many  a  poor  outcast  white  man  had 
inherited  far  less,  and  therefore  I  should  give 
thanks  unto  the  Lord.  I  did  so  that  day  in  Jerusa- 
lem, while  waiting  for  Marse  Samuel  in  the 
shadow  of  a  stable  wall,  taking  my  Bible  from  the 
saddlebag  and  praying  alone  on  my  knees  while 
carts  clattered  by  and  the  sound  of  a  blacksmith's 
hammer  rang  out  like  the  clang  of  a  cymbal:  O 
Cod.  thou  art  my  God;  early  will  I  seek  Thee  .  .  . 
because  thy  lovingkindness  is  better  than  life,  my 
lips  shall  praise  thee  . . . 

Yet  that  afternoon  on  the  way  back  to  Turner's 
Mill,  just  as  my  joy  and  exultancy  grew  and  I 
listened  to  Marse  Samuel  describe  the  kind  of  good 
work  that  would  be  in  store  for  me  in  Richmond 
(he  too  was  in  radiant  spirits,  he  had  bought  Miss 
Nell  a  resplendent  gold  and  enamel  French  brooch 
and  was  glowing  with  pride),  we  encountered  on 
the  road  a  sight  so  troubling  that  it  was  like  a 
shape  of  darkness  passing  across  the  bright  Octo- 
ber sun,  and  it  looms  over  my  memory  of  this  day 
as  persistently  as  the  recollection  of  some  ex- 
hausted moment  toward  the  year's  end  when  one 
looks  out  and  finds  that  all  is  hushed  and  that 
night  has  begun  to  fall,  and  there  steals  over  the 
tongue  the  first  flat  dead  taste  of  winter. 

The  slave  coffle  had  halted  at  the  side  of  the  road, 
not  far  below  the  clearing  where  the  wagon  trace 
began.  Had  we  started  out  ten  minutes  later  it 
would  have  been  on  its  way  again,  we  should  not 
have  seen  it.  I  began  to  count,  and  I  saw  that  there 
were  about  forty  Negro  men  and  boys  skimpily 
clad  in  ragged  cotton  shirts  and  trousers;  they 
were  linked  to  each  other  by  chains  that  girdled 
their  waists  and  each  was  manacled  with  double 
cuffs  of  iron  which  now  lay  loose  in  their  laps 
or  on  the  ground.  I  had  never  seen  Negroes  in 
chains  before.  None  of  them  spoke  as  we  passed, 
and  their  silence  was  oppressive,  abject,  hurtful, 
and  chilling.  They  sat  or  squatted  in  a  line  strag- 
gling through  the  fiery  mounds  of  fallen  leaves  at 
the  wayside;  some  were  chomping  on  handfuls  of 
corn  pone  in  a  listless  fashion,  some  dozed  against 
each  other,  one  gangling  big  fellow  rose  as  we  ap- 
proached and  walleyed  and  expressionless  began 
to  piss  into  the  ditch,  a  small  boy  of  eight  or  nine 
lay  weeping  desperately  and  hopelessly  against  a 
fat  middle-aged  shiny  liver-colored  man  gone 
sound  asleep  where  he  sat.  Still  no  one  spoke,  and 
as  we  moved  on  I  heard  only  a  faint  chinking 
sound  of  their  chains  and  now  the  single  lugubri- 
ous plunking  of  a  jew's-harp,  very  slow,  tuneless, 
and  with  a  weird  leaden  monotony,  like  someone 
pounding  in  senseless  rhythm  on  a  crowbar.  The 
three  drovers  were  youngish  sort  of  sun-reddened 
men,  fair-haired  and  moustached,  and  all  wore 
muddy  boots;  one  of  them  carried  a  leather  bull- 
whip  and  it  was  he  who  tipped  his  wide  straw  hat 
to  Marse  Samuel  as  we  came  up  to  them  and 
stopped.  The  chains  chinked  faintly  in  the  ditch, 
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and  the  jew's-harp  went  bunk-bunk-bunk-bunlc. 

"Where  are  you  bound?"  Marse  Samuel  said. 
He  had  lost  all  trace  of  his  gaiety  now,  and  his 
voice  sounded  disturbed  and  strained. 

"Dublin,  in  Georgia,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"And  where  do  you  hail  from?"  he  asked. 

"Up  in  Surry  County,  near  Bacon's  Castle,  sir. 
They  done  broke  up  the  Ryder  plantation  and 
these  here  is  Ryder's  niggers,  sir.  Georgia  bound, 
we  is." 

"When  did  you  leave  Surry?"  Marse  Samuel 
said. 

"Morning  of  the  day  afore  yesterday,"  the 
drover  said.  "We'd  be  a  heap  further  along  ex- 
cepting we  took  a  wrong  turning  after  dark  some- 
wheres  up  in  Sussex  and  got  ourselves  proper  lost 
for  a  liit."  He  grinned  suddenly,  exposing  teeth  so 
black  with  tobacco  stain  that  they  seemed  almost 
lost  in  the  hollow  of  his  mouth.  "It  ain't  always 
easy  to  find  the  way  down  here,  sir.  In  Jerusalem 
we  got  many  misdirections.  Are  we  headed  the 
fight  way  I'm-  Carolina  and  the  routes  south,  sir?" 

But  Marse  Samuel  failed  to  respond  to  the  ques- 
tion then,  exclaiming  in  a  voice  touched  with  dis- 
belief: "The  Ryder  plantation  too!  And  these  are 
the  Ryder  Negroes.  Lord  God,  things  must  be  get- 
ting bad  up  there  when—"  But  abruptly  he  broke 
oft"  and  said  in  reply:  "Yes.  you  should  arrive  at 
Hicks'  Ford  after  nightfall.  Then  I  believe  there 
is  an  overland  trace  which  will  take  you  across  the 
line  to  Gaston,  thence  down  to  Raleigh  by  the  reg- 
ular route.  When  do  you  expect  to  reach  your  desti- 
nat  ion  in  Georgia  ?" 

"Well,  sir,"  the  drover  replied,  still  beaming, 
"I  has  taken  many  a  gang  of  niggers  from  Vir- 
ginia down  to  Georgia  though  never  from  Surry 
before  on  account  of  the  trading  gentleman  I 
works  for  is  Mr.  Gordon  Davenport,  who  has 
bought  most  of  his  niggers  up  on  t'other  side  of 
the  James  in  counties  like  King  William  and  New 
Kent.  The  niggers  from  up  there  is  mostly  old 
stock  Lower  Guinea  niggers  with  short  leg  shanks 
and  poor*  constitutionals  and  seeing  as  how  you 
can't  walk  niggers  like  that  for  more'n  twenty 
miles  a  day  you'd  be  lucky  sometimes  to  make 
Savannah  River  inside  of  six  weeks.  And  has  to 
lash  the  mortal  shit  out'n  'em  all  the  way."  He 
paused  and  spat  into  the  leaves.  "But  see,  sir."  he 
continued  patiently  to  explain,  "I  happens  to  know 
that  these  Southside  niggers  from  Surry  and  Isle 
of  Wight  and  Prince  George  is  most  all  of  them 
late-stock  true  Upper  Guineamen  with  long  shanks 
and  healthy  constitutionals,  by  and  large,  and  you 
can  get  twenty-five  even  thirty  miles  a  day  out 
of  'em  easy,  even  the  bitches  and  young'uns,  and 
hardly  ever  have  to  lay  on  none  of  'em  a  stroke  of 
the  whip.  Which  is  all  fine  with  me.  So  I  reckon 
that  except  for  floods  and  such  like  we  will  fetch 
Dublin  the  second  week  in  November." 

"And  so  the  Ryder  place  is  finished  too!"  Marse 
Samuel  said  after  a  long  pause.  "I  knew  it  was 


failing  but— so  soon!  The  last  grand  old  place  in 
Surry;  it  is  hard  to  believe!" 

"  'Tain't  hard  to  believe,  sir,"  the  drover  said. 
"Land  up  there  has  got  so  miserable  poor  you  can't 
make  a  gift  of  it.  Ain't  nothing  but  the  acorns  to 
eat  in  Surry,  sir.  They  say  a  bluejay  flyin'  over  has 
to  tote  his  own  food—"  One  of  the  other  drovers 
began  to  chuckle  and  snort. 

As  he  spoke,  my  mare  who  was  disposed  to  sidle 
at  times  sidestepped  her  way  a  few  yards  down 
the  line  away  from  the  drovers,  tossing  her  mane 
and  "drawing  to  a  nervous  stop  near  the  place 
where  the  jew's-harp  was  dully  strumming.  Bunk- 
bunk.  Suddenly  the  noise  ceased  and  the  mare 
jerked  about  and  I  could  hear  the  chinking  of  the 
chains  along  the  ditch  and  the  child's  heartbroken 
wail  as  he  sobbed  without  ceasing  against  the' 
plump  liver-colored  grayhead  who  now  blinked, 
awake  and  cast  rheum-filled  dreamy  eyes  down  at 
the  little  boy,  murmuring:  "Das  awright."  He» 
stroked  the  child  on  his  kinky  brown  head  and  said' 
again:  "Das  awright."  And  then  he  began  to  re-j 
peat  the  phrase  gently,  over  and  over,  as  if  they 
were  the  only  words  he  knew:  "Das  awright  .  .  . 
das  awright  ..."  \ 

Without  warning  a  gust  of  wind  came  up,  and  a; 
moment's  shadow  crossed  the  face  of  the  day,  andj 
the  frost-tinged  shuddering  breeze  ran  down  the! 
line  of  Negroes,  shoveling  the  leaves  up  around 
their  decrepit  lumpish  shoes,  flicking  the  edges  on 
their  cotton  sleeves  and  the  cuffs  of  their  gray) 
tattered  trousers.  I  felt  myself  give  a  shiver,  thend 
as  quickly  as  it  had  come  the  shadow  vanished,  the*: 
day  brightened  warmly  like  a  blossom,  and  at  thatd 
moment  I  heard  at  my  elbow  a  voice  soft  and  slicki 
as  satin:  "Isn't  you  gwine  give  Raymond  a  niceO 
sweet  potato,  honey  chile?"  - 

I  ignored  the  voice,  still  listening  to  Marse  Sam--- 
uel,  who  was  saying:  "I  presume  they  are  separat- 
ing Negro  families  in  Surry  then,  otherwise  you'd 
have  a  number  of  women  in  this  coffle." 

"  'Deed  I  couldn't  say.  sir,"  the  drover  replied. 
"Mr.  Davenport  jest  hires  me  to  drive  'em." 

"Pretty  please,  honey  chile."  the  voice  below  per- 
sisted, "isn't  you  got  a  nice  sweet  potato  for  ole; 
Raymond?  Us  is  jes'  sick  of  apples.  And  pone.  Sour 
apples  from  de  road  an'  pone.  Us  is  jes'  sick  of  dat 
mess.  Come  on.  honey,  isn't  you  got  a  nice  sweet: 
potato  fo'  Raymond  ?  Or  a  tiny  o!e  piece  of  bacon?" 

I  looked  down  and  saw  a  freckled  ginger-colored 
Negro,  squat  and  muscular,  with  thick  lips  and  a 
sparse  reddish  head.  Thirty-five  or  perhaps  forty, 
he  had  the  blood  in  him  somewhere  of  an  Irish 
overseer  or  the  scion  of  a  .James  River  manor  or  a 
traveling  Pennsylvania  linker;  from  the  way  he' 
sat  with  a  certain  shabby  yet  subtle  prcstige- 
maybe  it  was  the  manner  in  which  the  two  boys 
chained  on  either  side  had  cozied  up  against  him, 
or  the  impudence  of  the  jew's-harp  clutched  in  one 
thick  clumsy  hand  I  could  tell  that  deference  was 
paid  and  due  him:  there  was  a  Raymond  on  every 
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tation.  It  was  surely  owing  to  his  white  blood 
Raymond  achieved  his  eminence  but  also  to 
e  native  bankerish  wit  and  sagacity  which, 
ever  forlornly  crippled,  made  him  store  up  a 
nt.ger  authority  and  was  ever  a  beacon  for  all  the 
oj  rs.  What  caused  an  eclipse  of  the  moon?  Ray- 
d  knew.  Hit  caused  by  a  gret  mystery  cloud 
i'  up  out'n  de  swamp.  Was  there  a  way  to  cure 
rl  imatism?  Ast  old  Ray.  Make  you  a  portice  of 
t\  -entitle  ivid  red  earthworms  and  de  juice  of  a 
n,  onion,  dot's  de  onliest  way.  Having  a  little 
ti  ble  with  your  old  woman  at  night  ?  Git  you  de 
c^on  dat  she's  thowed  away  ivJien  she  got  her 
thlies  and  wear  it  sewed  up  inside  yo'  pants, 
d^'l  start  a  woman  hum  pin'.  When  would  the  nig- 
l  be  free?  In  1842, 1  seed  it  in  a  dream,  niggers 
by  a,  wooden-legged  white  man  from  up  in 
is,  France.  And  so  the  talk  goes  round  among 
niggers:  Ast  ole  Ray.  Raymond  he  know  near 
t  ev'ything  in  de  whole  wide  world.  Won't  it  be 
times  down  in  Georgia?  Naic,  dot's  rich  peo- 
es'  country,  dat's  why  us  is  goin'  dar.  Niggers 
n  in  Georgia  eats  fried  eggs  three  times  a 

vVhat  yo'  name,  sweet?"  he  whispered  up  at  me. 
N'at,"  I  said.  "Nat  Turner." 
IvVhere  you  live  at,  honey  chile?" 
J  Lave  at  Turner's  Mill,"  I  said,  "down-county." 
I  ittle  called-for  were  the  words  I  uttered  next 
ti  I  have  wondered  since  why  the  Lord  did  not 
\<  nch  out  my  tongue.  "My  mastah's  goin'  to  set 
n  free  in  Richmond." 


"Well,  ain't  dat  jes'  de  nicest  thing,"  said  Ray- 
mond. 

"God's  truth,"  I  replied. 

"Come  on,  sugah,"  he  importuned  in  his  glossy 
voice,  "don't  a  rich  nigger  boy  like  you  got  a  bite 
to  eat  for  ole  Raymond?  My,  dat's  a  pretty  bag 
on  dat  saddle.  I  bets  dey's  all  kinds  of  nice  things 
to  eat  in  dat  bag.  Come  on,  sugah,  give  ole  Ray- 
mond a  bite  to  eat." 

"Dey's  on'y  a  Bible  in  dat  bag!"  I  said  impa- 
tiently, though  full-lapsed  into  a  field  nigger's 
tongue.  I  gave  the  mare  a  slap  behind  the  ears, 
checking  her  crabwise  gait,  and  brought  her  about 
toward  Marse  Samuel.  Late  afternoon  had  begun 
to  settle  down  upon  us  as  we  stood  there,  it  had 
grown  cold.  Light  from  the  descending  sun  fell 
amid  the  October  leaves  and  through  woodsmoke 
and  haze  lay  streaming  upon  a  tangled  desolation 
of  weeds  and  brambles,  so  furiously  luminous  that 
it  seemed  a  field  ready  to  explode  into  fire.  Draw- 
ing near  Marse  Samuel  I  heard  the  jew's-harp 
again,  bun k-b u n k-b u n k. 

"Come,  we  must  be  on  our  way,"  he  said  to  me, 
wheeling  about,  and  we  turned  together  then;  for 
some  reason  I  hesitated  and  stopped  entirely,  gaz- 
ing back,  and  he  said  again:  "Quickly!  Quickly.' 
We  must  be  on  our  way!" 

Now  moving  again  down  the  long  line  of  Ne- 
groes, I  was  aware  that  the  jew's-harp  had  stopped 
playing;  we  came  by  the  place  where  Raymond 
sat  in  his  chains  and  I  heard  him  call  to  me  as 
we  trotted  past— the  voice  sweet  and  slow,  high- 
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pitched,  not  unkind,  as  ever  knowing  and  prophetic 
and  profound:  "Yo'  shit  stink  too,  sugah.  Yo'  ass 
black  jes'  like  mine,  honey  chile." 

^^.t  along  about  this  time  in  my  life— it  must  have 
been  the  following  spring— I  came  to  know  a  Negro 
boy  named  Willis.  Save  for  Wash  and  my  mother 
and  house  servants  like  Little  Morning.  Willis  was 
the  first  Negro  I  was  ever  close  to.  Two  or  three 
years  younger  than  I.  the  son  of  a  woman  who  had 
done  much  of  the  weaving  at  the  Mill  and  who  had 
died  that  winter  of  some  lung  complaint,  he  had 
caught  Marse  Samuel's  eye  as  a  suitable  replace- 
ment for  me  in  the  carpenter's  shop,  now  that  my 
duties  called  for  me  to  work  in  the  shop  only  half  a 
day.  As  soon  as  I  saw  him  at  work,  learning  how  to 
plane  and  hammer  under  the  tutelage  of  Goat,  I 
could  understand  why  Marse  Samuel  had  chosen 
him  to  be  my  successor,  for  unlike  most  Negro 
boys— who  become  clumsy  and  ruined  for  anything 
but  the  sloppiest  jobs  after  four  or  five  years  of 
bent-over  toil  chopping  and  hoeing  in  the  corn- 
fields, and  in  whose  hands  a  hammer  only  turned 
into  a  weapon  to  fracture  their  own  shins— Willis 
was  skillful  and  neat,  a  quick  learner,  and  he 
gained  Goat's  favor  and  approval  almost  as  quick- 
ly as  I  had  done.  He  could  not  read  or  write  a  word, 
of  course,  but  he  had  a  sunny,  generous,  obliging 
nature  and  was  full  of  laughter;  despite  my  early 
suspicion  of  him— a  hangover  from  my  lifelong 
contempt  of  all  black  people  who  dwelt  down  the 
slope— I  found  something  irresistible  about  his 
gaiety  and  his  innocent,  open  disposition  and  we 
became  fast  friends.  Considering  my  habitual 
scorn.  I  do  not  know  why  this  happened:  perhaps 
it  was  as  if  I  had  found  a  brother.  He  loved  to 
sing  as  he  worked,  helping  me  brace  a  timber,  the 
voice  a  soft  little  rhythmical  chatter: 

"Gonna  milk  my  cow.  gonna  catch  her  by  tie  tail, 
Gonna  milk  her  in  de  coffee  pot.  po'  it  in  de  pail." 

He  was  a  slim,  beautiful  boy  with  fine-boned 
features,  very  gentle  and  wistful  in  repose,  and  the 
light  glistened  like  oil  on  his  smooth  black  skin. 
His  only  faith,  like  most  of  the  Negroes,  was  in 
omens  and  conjurs:  with  the  long  hairs  from  the 
cock  of  a  bull  that  had  died  of  the  bloat  he  had  tied 
up  three  fuzzy  patches  on  his  head,  to  ward  off 
ghosts;  the  fangs  of  a  water  moccasin  he  wore  on 
a  string  around  his  neck,  a  charm  against  fever. 
His  talk  was  childish  and  guileless  and  obscene.  I 
was  very  fond  of  him;  feeling  thus.  I  was  troubled 
for  his  soul  and  longed  to  bring  him  out  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition  and  into  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tian belief. 

It  was  not  easy  at  first— leading  this  simple, 
unformed,  and  childlike  spirit  to  an  understanding 
of  the  way  and  an  acceptance  of  the  light— but  I 
can  recall  several  things  working  in  my  favor. 
There  was  his  intelligence  for  one  thing,  as  I  have 
said:  unlike  so  many  of  the  other  black  boys,  half- 


drowned  from  birth  in  a  kind  of  murky  mindles. 
ness  in  which  there  appeared  not  the  faintest  nil 
flection  of  a  world  beyond  the  cabin  and  the  fiel 
and  the  encompassing  woods,  Willis  was  like  som| 
eager,  fluttering  young  bird  who  might  soar  awaj 
if  only  one  were  able  to  uncage  him.  Perhaps  grov; 
ing  up  near  the  big  house  had  something  to  do  wit 
this  ;  only  briefly  had  he  known  the  drudgery  of  tr, 
fields.  But  there  was  also  the  mere  fact  of  his  ns'.l 
ture,  which  was— different.  He  had  come  into  lil. 
blessed    with   an   unencumbered,   happy  spiny 
bright  and  open  to  learning;  everything  aboi 
him  was  lively,  dancing,  gay,  free  of  that  stupi, 
and  brutish  inertia  of  children  born  to  the  pkr 
and  the  hoe. 

More  than  all  this,  however,  was  the  sway  I  ke\ 
over  him  by  virtue  of  what  I  had  simply  beconr 
I  possessed  an  unusual  position  and  authority,  eil 
pecially  for  a  Negro  who  was  so  young,  and  I  W2. 
certainly  fully  conscious  of  the  respect  and  eve, 
awe  in  which  I  was  held  by  all  the  black  peoplj 
at  the  Mill  now  that  it  had  become  known  that, 
was  second  only  to  Abraham  in  control.  (  Reing  to 
young,  too  dumb,  too  prideful  at  the  time.  I  coul 
not  have  realized-as  I  sat  astride  Judy  in  sont: 
noisy  timber  lot  thronged  with  toiling  Negroe: 
aloof,  disdainful,  intoning  from  a  requisition  in 
voice  ostentatiously  educated  and  loud— how  mucc 
sour  resentment  boiled  behind  those  awed,  respect 
ful  glances,  i  Owning  such  power  and  advantagin 
myself  of  Willis's  innocence  and  the  trust  he  had  i 
me.  I  was  able  eventually  to  bring  him  into  a| 
awareness  of  God's  great  handiwork  and  the  wor 
der  of  His  presence  abiding  in  all  the  firmamen 
Do  not  think  ill  of  me  when  I  confess  that  it  way 
during  these  hours  with  Willis  in  that  spring  o" 
my  eighteenth  year,  praying  with  him  in  the  stil 
ness  of  a  noontime  meadow,  exhorting  him  to  b&j, 
lief  as  I  clutched  my  Bible  with  one  hand  and  wit, 
the  other  pressed  long  and  hard  on  the  smooth 
heft  of  his  shoulder  until  I  could  feel  him  shudde^ 
and  sigh  in  response  to  my  whispered  supplies, 
tions— "Oh  Lord,  receive  this  poor  boy  Willis,  rej 
ceive  him  into  Thy  almighty  care,  receive  hir* 
into  belief,  yes.  Lord,  yes,  yes,  he  believes."  an> 
Willis's  voice  in  a  gentle  fluting  echo.  "Das  right 
Lawd,  Willis  he  believes"— do  not  think  ill  of  me, 
say.  when  1  confess  that  then  for  the  first  time  lik 
a  yellow  burst  of  sunlight  which  steals  out  fron 
behind  a  cloud  and  floods  the  day.  there  swept  ove. 
me  the  mysterious  sense  of  my  own  hidden  yet  im 
placable  and  onrushing  power. 

That  spring  I  remember  we  went  fishing  to 
gether  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  A  muddy  creel 
wound  through  the  swamp  beyond  the  millpond 
The  walnut-brown  water  was  thick  with  brean 
and  catfish  and  we  sat  long  morning  hours  in  i 
swarm  of  gnats  on  the  slippery  clay  bank,  angliiu 
with  pine  poles  we  made  in  the  shop,  our  hook 
fashioned  from  bent  nails  upon  which  we  skew 
ered  crickets  and  earthworms.  Far  off  the  mil 
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■  ined,  a  muffled  watery  rushing  and  mumbling. 
11  light  here  was  diaphanous,  the  air  warm  and 

■  :sy,  astir  with  darting  buggy  shapes  and  the 
J  tering  of  birds.  One  day,  his  finger  pricked  by 

jk  or  the  sharp  spine  of  a  fish,  Willis  cried  out 
ickin'  Jesus!"  he  yelled— and  so  swiftly  that  I 
hJ  ily  knew  what  I  was  doing  I  rapped  him  sharp- 
•  :ross  the  lips,  drawing  a  tiny  runnel  of  blood. 

■  ilthy  mouth  is  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord !" 
(id.  His  face  wore  a  broken,  hurt  look  and  he 

hed  up  to  lightly  finger  the  place  where  I  had 
ck  him.  His  round  eyes  were  soft  and  childlike, 
ting,  and  suddenly  I  felt  a  pang  of  guilt  and 
at  my  anger,  and  a  rush  of  pity  swept  through 
mingled  with  a  hungry  tenderness  that  stirred 
in  a  way  I  have  never  known.  Willis  said  noth- 
ing his  eyes  were  brimming  with  tears;  I  saw  the 

■  casin  fangs  dangling  at  his  neck,  bone-white 
ai  startling  against  his  shiny  bare  black  chest. 
Ifuhed  up  to  wipe  away  the  blood  from  his  lips, 
piling  him  near  with  the  feel  of  his  shoulders 
■oery  beneath  my  hand,  and  then  we  somehow 
won  each  other,  very  close,  soft  and  comfortable 
in  sprawl  like  babies;  beneath  my  exploring  fin- 
gfrs  his  hot  skin  throbbed  and  pulsed  like  the 
tH  at  of  a  pigeon,  and  I  heard  him  sigh  in  a  far- 
miy  voice,  and  then  for  a  long  moment  as  if  set 
flf  into  another  land  we  did  with  our  hands  to- 
gj'ier  what,  before,  I  had  done  alone.  Never  had  I 
iwn  that  human  flesh  could  be  so  sweet. 

■  finutes  afterward  I  heard  Willis  murmur: 
"I  m,  I  sho  liked  dat.  Want  to  do  it  agin?" 

4  or  a  time  I  couldn't  bring  myself  to  look  at  him, 
af  'ting  my  eyes,  keeping  my  gaze  up  toward  the 
sj  through  leaves  atremble  like  a  forest  of  green 
Btering  moths.  Finally  I  said  :  "The  soul  of  Jon- 
Vtiv  teas  knit  with  the  soul  of  David,  ami  Jon- 
aiiv  loved  him  as  his  own  soul." 

fime  passed  and  Willis  said  nothing,  then  I 
bird  him  fidget  on  the  ground  next  to  me.  and  he 
sal,  chuckling:  "You  know  what  jizzom  puts  me 
Bhind  of,  Nat?  Hit  look  jes'  lak  buttermilk.  Look 

i" 

f  [y  skin  still  tingled  with  pleasure,  a  tired  gentle 
lil  irious  feeling  which  at  the  same  time  I  felt  to 
bji  danger  and  a  warning.  I  recall  a  catbird  high 
ii  he  water  oak  above,  swinging  like  a  rag  amid 
t|  branches,  jabbering  and  screeching;  gnats 
wrred  madly  in  the  air  around  my  ears,  beneath 
nj  skull  the  clay  bank  was  as  cold  as  a  sliver  of 
«  They  kissed  one  another,  and  wept  one  with 
at  titer,  I  thought,  until  David  exceeded.  And  he 
i*h  and  departed.  And  Jonathan  went  into  the 

I  Come  on,"  I  said  rising.  He  pulled  his  pants  up 
A  I  led  him  to  the  edge  of  the  creek. 
|  Lord,"  I  said  in  a  loud  voice,  "witness  these  two 
«aers  who  have  sinned  and  have  been  unclean 
.]  Thy  sight  and  stand  in  need  to  be  baptized." 
Das  right,  Lawd,"  I  heard  Willis  say. 
n  the  warmth  of  the  spring  air  I  suddenly  felt 


the  presence  of  the  Lord  very  close,  compassionate, 
all-redeeming,  all-understanding,  as  if  His  great 
mercy  dwelt  everywhere  around  us  like  the  leaves 
and  the  brown  water  and  the  chattering  birds. 
Real  yet  unreal,  He  seemed  about  to  reveal  Him- 
self, as  fresh  and  invisible  as  a  breath  of  wind 
upon  the  cheek.  It  was  almost  as  if  God  hovered  in 
the  shimmering  waves  of  heat  above  the  trees,  His 
tongue  and  His  almighty  voice  trembling  at  the 
edge  of  speech,  ready  to  make  known  His  actual 
presence  to  me  as  I  stood  penitent  and  prayerful 
with  Willis  ankle-deep  in  the  muddy  waters. 
Through  and  beyond  the  distant  roaring  of  the 
mill  I  thought  I  heard  a  murmuration  and  another 
roaring  far  up  in  the  heavens,  as  if  from  the 
throats  of  archangels.  Was  the  Lord  going  to  speak 
to  me?  I  waited  faint  with  longing,  clutching 
Willis  tightly  by  the  arm,  but  no  words  came  from 
above— only  the  sudden  presence  of  God  poised  to 
shower  Himself  down  like  summer  rain,  and  the 
wild  and  many-voiced,  distant,  seraphic  roaring. 
"Lord,"  I  cried,  "Thy  servant  Paul  has  said:  And 
note  telt n  tavriest  thou?  arise  and  he  baptized,  and 
teasfi  away  thy  sins,  calling  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  That's  what  he  said,  Lord,  that's  what  he 
said!  You  know  that,  Lord!" 

"Amen!"  Willis  said.  Beneath  my  fingers  I  could 
feel  him  begin  to  stir  and  shudder  and  another 
"Amen!"  came  from  him  in  a  gasp.  "Das  right, 
Lawd!" 

Again  1  waited  for  God's  voice.  For  an  instant 
indeed  I  thought  He  spoke  but  it  was  only  the  rush- 
ing of  the  wind  high  in  the  treetops.  My  heart 
pounded  wildly  and  I  recall  thinking  then:  Maybe 
not  now.  Maybe  He  don't  want  to  speak  now,  but 
at  another  time.  A  thrill  of  joy  coursed  through  me 
as  I  thought:  He's  just  testing  me  now.  He's  just 
seeing  if  I  can  baptize.  He's  going  to  save  His  voice 
for  another  time.  That's  all  right.  Lord. 

I  turned  to  Willis,  tugging  at  his  arm,  and  to- 
gether we  went  out  into  water  waist-high  where 
I  could  feel  the  mud  squirm  warm  between  my 
toes.  Off  near  the  other  bank  a  little  water  snake 
scurried  along  like  a  whip  on  the  surface  of  the 
creek,  in  frantic  S-shaped  ripples  disappeared  up- 
stream; I  took  it  as  a  good  omen. 

"For  by  one  Spirit  are  ire  all  baptized  into  one 
body,"  I  said,  "whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gentiles, 
whether  tee  be  bond  or  free,  and  have  been  all  made 
to  drink  into  one  Spirit  .  .  ." 

"Amen."  said  Willis.  I  grasped  the  back  of  his 
head  and  shoved  him  under,  pressed  him  down 
beneath  the  foaming  murky  waters.  It  was  the  in- 
stant of  my  first  baptism,  and  the  swift  brief  exal- 
tation I  felt-  brought  a  sudden  flood  of  tears  to 
my  eyes.  After  a  second  or  two  I  brought  him  up  in 
a  cloud  of  bubbles,  and  as  he  stood  there  dripping 
and  puffing  like  a  kettle  but  with  a  smile  as  sweet 
as  beatitude  itself  on  his  shining  face,  I  ad- 
dressed myself  to  the  blue  firmament. 

"Lord.  I  am  a  sinner,"  I  called.  "Let  me  be  saved 
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Ijy  these  redeeming  waters.  Let  me  henceforth  be 
dedicated  to  Thy  service.  Let  me  be  a  preacher  of 
Thy  holy  word.  In  Jesus'  name,  amen." 

And  then  I  baptized  myself. 

Walking  back  to  the  Mill  that  afternoon  we 
passed  down  a  lane  of  dogwood,  white  and  pink  in 
wanton  lovely  splashes,  and  a  mockingbird  seemed 
to  follow  us  through  the  woods,  making  a  liquid 
chanting  sound  among  the  wild  green  leaves. 
Willis  kept  up  a  steady  excited  chatter  all  the  way— 
we  had  caught  half  a  dozen  bream-but  I  paid  little 
heed  to  him.  being  lost  in  thought.  For  one  thing, 
I  knew  that  1  must  consecrate  myself  to  the  Lord's 
service  from  this  point  on,  as  I  had  promised  Him, 
avoiding  at  all  costs  such  pleasures  of  the  flesh 
as  I  had  experienced  that  morning.  If  I  could  be 
shaken  to  my  very  feet  by  this  unsought-for  en- 
counter with  a  boy,  think  what  it  might  be,  I  re- 
flected,  think  what  an  obstacle  would  be  set  in  my 
path  toward  spiritual  perfection  if  I  should  ever 
have  any  commerce  with  a  in, man!  Difficult  as  it 
might  become,  1  must  bend  every  effort  toward 
purity  of  mind  and  body  so  as  to  unloose  my 
thoughts  in  the  direction  of  t heological  studies  and 
<  'hristian  preaching. 

As  for  Willis— well,  I  realized  now  that  loving 
him  so  much,  loving  him  as  a  brother,  I  should  do 
everything  within  my  power  to  assure  his  own 
progress  in  the  way  of  the  Lord.  I  must  first  try  to 
teach  him  to  read  ami  write— I  figured  he  was  still 
not  too  old  fin-  learning;  that  accomplished,  maybe 
it  was  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility  that 
Marse  Samuel  might  be  persuaded  that  Willis,  too, 
was  fit  for  freedom  and  could  be  set  loose  in  the 
outer  world— Richmond  perhaps !— with  a  grand 
job  and  a  house  and  family.  It  would  be  hard  to 
describe  how  much  it  pleased  me  to  think  of  Willis 
free  like  myself  in  the  city,  the  two  of  us  dedicated 
to  spreading  God's  word  among  the  black  people 
and  to  honest  work  in  the  employ  of  the  white. 

The  thought  filled  me  with  such  hope  and  joy 
that  I  stopped  on  the  path  beneath  the  dogwood 
trees  and  there  in  the  clear  spring  air  knelt  with 
Willis  in  thanksgiving  and  Messed  him  in  the 
Lord's  name,  replacing  before  1  arose  again  his 
moccasin  fangs  with  a  tiny  white  cross  I  had 
carved  from  the  shinbone  of  an  ox. 

'Whenever  in  later  times  I  recollected  that  day 
and  thought  of  my  first  eighteen  years,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  all  that  long  while  it  was  as  if  I  had 
been  mounting  a  winding  and  pleasant  slope  to- 
ward the  distant  hills  of  the  Lord,  and  that  that 
day  was  a  kind  of  promontory  on  the  way.  Not 
knowing  the  future,  I  had  expected  to  pause  at  this 
lofty  place  and  then  go  on,  proceeding  upward  by 
gentle  stages  to  the  remote,  free,  glorious  peaks 
where  lay  the  satisfaction  and  fulfillment  of  my 
destiny.  Yet  as  I  say,  whenever  I  reflected  upon 
that  eighteenth  year  of  mine  and  that  day  and  the 
events  which  quickly  followed,  it  was  plain  to  me 


that  this  promontory  had  been  not  a  restful  kjg 
station  but  an  ending:  beyond  that  place  there  * 
no  gentle,  continuing  climb  toward  the  great  I'lK 
but  a  sudden  astonishing  abyss  into  which  I  \M 
hurled  like  a  willow  leaf  by  the  howling  winds. 

One  long  weekend  late  that  spring  there  wa» 
be  a  Baptist  camp  meeting  just  outside  of  Jenir 
lem.  A  well-known  revivalist  named  Deacon  Jdil 
would  be  the  leader,  coming  all  the  way  down  f  '« 
Petersburg,  and  Baptists  for  miles  around  ve 
expected  to  meet  there— hundreds  and  hundred  if 
planters  and  farmers  and  their  families  frofat 
dozen  counties,  some  traveling  from  as  far  awajj 
the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  Tents  would  e 
pitched,  for  four  days  and  nights  there  woulc'i 
singing  and  praying  and  feasting  from  wild  tl 
key  and  barbecue.  There  would  be  a  laying-o/fi 
hands  and  organ  and  banjo  music,  and  general  I 
vation  for  all  lucky  enough  to  attend.  Some  of '■ 
slave  owners,  I  knew,  would  bring  what  Negrs 
they  owned  and  these  privileged  souls  too  mi' 6 
partake  of  the  spirit  of  the  revival,  and  would  e 
welcome  just  like  the  white  people  to  approach  's 
holy  bench,  even  though  few  of  tlicm  would  gql 
taste  of  the  turkey  or  the  barbecue.  Whei  I 
learned  of  the  camp  meeting  I  became  greatly  I 
cited,  and  I  asked  Marse  Samuel  if  I  might  be  p1' 
mitted  to  go  for  the  Saturday  gathering,  tak' 
several  of  the  servants  in  one  of  the  wagons.  I 
tended  to  include  Willis  and  Little  Morning,  v 
had  gotten  religion  many  years  before  and  w1 
ailing  now  and  feeble  and  with  a  pitiful  wander: 
mind,  might  be  going  to  his  last  revival.  Althoi 
Marse  Samuel  was  an  Episcopalian  he  had  lc 
ago  put  churchgoing  out  of  his  head;  yet  he  il 
not  scorn  the  Bible  and  often  sought  ways  that  it! 
Negroes  might  be  led  into  religious  instruction 
myself  of  course  being  the  chief  example.  Tl 
when  1  asked  him  if  I  might  go  on  this  Saturdl 
expedition  he  readily  gave  his  permission  and  SIJ 
that  he  would  write  out  a  pass  for  the  group,  war 
ing  me  only  that  I  should  return  before  nightf 
and  that  I  must  keep  an  eye  on  the  other  Negro 
who  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  wise  aj 
knowing  darkies  from  some  James  or  Blackwat 
River  plantation;  these  were  smart  darkies  w 
had  been  exposed  to  white  river  men  and  trade 
and  thus  to  vice,  and  they  would  literally  swine 
our   innocent    backwoods   Negroes  out  of  th<( 
trousers  or  their  shoes. 

Ever  since  the  day  I  baptized  Willis,  I  had  begt' 
to  teach  him  to  count  and  also  to  read,  using  n 
Bible  as  a  primer  and  spelling  out  the  words  on  t 
back  wall  of  the  shed  next  to  the  carpenter's  she 
with  a  cattail  dipped  in  lampblack  as  a  kind 
brush  to  write  the  letters.  It  pleased  me  to  see  ho 
quickly  he  responded  to  my  instruction;  if  I  P(l 
severed,  and  took  advantage  of  every  opportunit 
I  was  sure  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  he  knt 
the  alphabet  and  would  be  able  to  see  the  conne 
tion  between  the  letters  and  the  words  in  such 
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■  pie  line  as  the  third  verse  of  the  entire  Bible, 
I  ±  of  course  goes:  And  Cod  said,  Let  there  be 
I  t:  and  there  was  light.  Willis  too  was  excited 
a  he  prospect  of  going  to  the  camp  meeting.  Al- 
ii igh  I  myself  had  never  been  to  such  a  revival, 
I  evv  from  tales  told  long  ago  by  my  mother  and 
I  le  Morning  just  what  sort  of  colorful  bustle 
a1  activity  might  be  expected,  and  thus  I  was 
I'  to  tell  Willis  all  about  it  and  infect  him  with 

■  own  anticipation.  On  the  afternoon  before  the 
I  of  the  camp  meeting  I  borrowed  two  juicy 
I  ets  from  Goat's  brood,  promising  to  pay  him 
b  <.  in  extra  work,  and  1  made  up  a  large  and  fes- 

■  meal  for  us  Negroes  who  were  going— fried 

■  ken,  a  rare  treat,  and  a  couple  of  loaves  of 
aliening  bread  I  was  able  to  wheedle  out  of  Ab- 
(riain's  wife,  who  had  become  cook  at  the  big 
«se— and  I  put  the  chicken  and  bread  in  a  small 
mi  box  together  with  a  jug  of  sweet  cider,  plac- 
I  all  in  the  carpenter's  shed  where  it  would  be 
I;  from  pilfering  black  hands,  and  then  went  to 

I  at  a  very  early  hour  since  we  would  be  leaving 

■  Jerusalem  long  before  dawn  the  next  morning, 
l.t  along  about  midnight  I  was  awakened  by  a 

■  ;  whisper  and,  suspended  like  clinking  bells 
|ve  my  face,  the  tinkling  of  a  lantern  in  whose 
ffl  den  yellow  glow  the  eyes  of  a  little  Negro  girl 
»je  as  round  as  eggshells.  It  was  one  id'  Wash's 
m  nger  sisters— another  of  Abraham's  number- 
1(1  children-and  she  mumbled  that  I  must  come 

■  /n  to  the  cabin  right  away,  her  daddy  had  sent 
n,  her  daddy  was  miserable  sick.  I  dressed  and 
lowed  the  girl  down  the  slope  through  the  moon- 

II  katydid-filled,  balmy  night  and  there  in  the 
1  in  found  Abraham  as  the  girl  had  said,  fever- 
i  and  in  bed,  coughing  and  hacking  away,  his 
I  lad  black  chest  glistening  with  streams  of 
s  'at  in  the  glare  of  the  lamp. 

'Tain't  nothin',  Nat."  he  said  weakly.  "Hit  jes' 
dmisery  I  gits  ev'y  springtime.  I  gwine  be  aw- 
i'  In  ciime  next  week."  After  a  pause  lie  went  mi  ; 
|  it  nem'mine  dat.  Marse  Samuel  done  told  me  I 
is  to  take  dem  four  boys  up  to  whar  de  trace 
n  ins  at  two  in  de  mawnin'.  What  time  hit  now?" 

I  just  heard  the  clock  ring  twelve."  1  said. 
|  hat  boys  you  talking  about,  Abe?" 

Marse  Samuel  done  hired  out  four  boys  to  chop 
Bacco  fo'  two  weeks  over  to  de  Vaughans'  place. 
Mlghan's  got  a  wagon  dat's  gwine  meet  our 
MUon  up  whar  de  trace  commences.  I  uz  supposed 
|:arry  dem  boys  up  dere  but  now  I  got  dis  misery, 
ivou  got  to  carry  'em.  Nat.  Dat's  at  two  o'clock. 
i  git  on  now  an'  let  dis  pu'  sick  man  rest  his 
1  ies.  I  gwine  be  awright." 

J 'But  I'm  goin'  to  the  camp  meeting,  Abe,"  1 
arted  to  protest;  "all  this  time  I  figured  on  the 
I  np  meeting — " 

I  'You  kin  still  go  to  de  camp  meetin',  boy,"  he  in- 
Ited;  "you  just  ain't  gwine  git  a  whole  lot  of 
I  spin',  dat's  all.'  Now  git  on,  Nat,  and  carry  dem 
's  on  up  dere  in  de  wagon.  Dey  waitin'  right  now 


behin'  de  stable.  Here,  you  got  to  take  dis  yere 
paper." 

Of  course  Abraham  was  right  about  the  camp 
meeting:  I  might  still  make  it  to  the  beginning  of 
the  trace  and  back,  pick  up  Willis  and  Little  Morn- 
ing and  the  others  and  be  off  to  Jerusalem  just  as 
1  had  planned— provided  only  that  I  was  willing  to 
do  without  sleep,  a  minor  burden.  What  I  had  not 
counted  on,  however,  was  that  among  those  four 
Negro  boys  I  must  take  to  meet  the  Vaughans' 
wagon,  among  those  sleepy  black  faces  upturned 
to  the  moonlight  in  the  hushed  luminous  space  of 
ground  behind  the  stable's  lowering  wall,  was  that 
of  Willis  himself,  and  my  heart  gave  a  sickening 
heave  as  I  caught  sight  of  him  and  as  there  came 
over  me  a  chill,  clammy  sense  of  betrayal. 

"I!ut  he  said  you  could  go  to  the  camp  meeting!" 
I  fumed  while  I  harnessed  up  the  two  mules,  short- 
ening their  traces  amid  the  manure-sweet  stable 
gloom.  Willis  padded  drowsily  about  barefooted  in 
the  darkness,  helping  me,  saying  not  a  word.  "Dag- 
gone,  Willis!"  I  whispered  urgently.  "He  didn't 
mention  nothin'  at  all  about  bein'  hired  out  to 
Major  Vaughan.  Nothin'!  Now  daggone  it,  you 
goin'  to  be  over  at  the  Vaughans'  for  two  weeks 
choppin*  tobacco  and  maybe  it'll  be  a  whole  'nother 
year  before  you  get  to  go  to  a  camp  meetin'."  I  was 
nearly  frantic  with  disappointment,  and  the  radi- 
ant globe  of  pleasure  and  anticipation  in  which  1 
hail  buoyantly  dwelt  for  so  long  cracked  and  fell 
away  from  me  like  shattered  glass  as  I  yanked  the 
mules  out  onto  the  moon-drenched  lawn  and,  wildly 
impatient,  urged  the  boys  up  into  the  wagon. 
"Daggone  it,"  I  said,  "1  fixed  fried  chicken  and 
there's  eider  too!  ("mini,  nigger  boys,  move  yo' 
butts!"  The  three  other  boys  scampered  up  over 
the  tailgate;  young  field  hands  of  fifteen  or  six- 
teen, they  giggled  nervously  as  they  clambered 
into  the  wagon;  all  three  of  them  wore  rabbits' 
feet  attached  to  a  leather  bracelet  on  the  left  ankle 
—that  year  a  plantation  fashion;  one  boy  was  able 
to  disgorge  at  will  large  bullfrog  belches  and  this 
he  began  to  do  without  ceasing,  bringing  forth 
from  the  other  boys  squeals  of  childish  laughter. 
Willis  climbed  onto  the  seat  beside  me.  "Git  up, 
mules!"  I  said  angrily.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  felt  even  the  trace  of  disillusionment  with 
Marse  Samuel  and  this  strange  new  feeling  itself 
added  to  my  distress.  "Daggone  Marse  Samuel 
anyway!"  I  said  to  Willis  as  we  set  forth  down 
the  lane.  "If  he  was  going  to  hire  you  out  to  the 
Vaughans  for  two  weeks,  how  come  he  didn't  tell 
me  and  you  first  so  we  wouldn't  get  all  prepared 
about  goin'  to  the  camp  meeting?" 

In  a  little  while  my  chagrin  and  anger  drained 
away,  fading  off  into  that  mood  of  resignation  to 
which  most  Negroes  become  accustomed  sooner  or 
later,  no  matter  what  the  occasion.  After  all,  there 
were  worse  blows,  I  figured  as  we  rocked  along 
slowly  through  the  moon-white  woods;  suppose 
Willis  could  not  go  to  this  camp  meeting,  did  it 
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really  matter?  Certainly  there  would  come  along 
1 4 her  revivals  I  could  take  him  to,  and  his  failure 
to  attend  this  one  would  make  but  a  tiny  gap  in 
his  spiritual  education.  I  looked  at  him  tenderly 
as  the  moon  spread  a  pale  light  over  his  features; 
nodding  next  to  me,  he  was  half  asleep,  his  delicate 
lips  apart  and  his  eyelids  fluttering  in  a  fight 
against  slumber.  I  aroused  him  with  a  nudge  and  a 
question:  "What's  two  and  three?" 

"Five,"  he  said  after  a  pause,  rubbing  his  eyes. 

"And  three  and  four?" 

"Seven."  He  began  to  say  something  else,  hesi- 
tated, then  went  on:  "Nat,  how  come  you  figures 
Marse  Samuel  done  hired  me  out?  I'se  a  'prentice 
carpenter." 

"1  don't  know,"  I  said  truthfully.  "I  reckon  they 
need  extra  hands  over  there.  Rut  that's  all  right. 
Marse  Samuel  only  hires  out  to  good  people,  I 
know  that,  and  the  Vaughans  are  quality  folk, 
treat  you  well.  Anyway,  listen,  it  ain't  but  for  two 
weeks,  no  time  at  all.  Then  you'll  be  back  and  we'll 
have  more  teaching.  What's  three  and  eight?" 

"Fo'teen,"  he  said,  yawning  hugely. 

Behind  us  in  the  cart  the  three  boys  had  gone 
to  sleep,  sprawled  against  each  other  lifeless  and 
limp  in  the  moonlight.  The  night  was  clamorous 
with  frogs  and  katydids,  warm,  fragrant  with 
cedar,  clear  like  day,  the  moon  powdering  the  trees 
in  light  as  starkly  white  as  the  dust  of  bone.  The 
lop-eared  mules,  plodding  along  with  a  crushed 
rasping  sound  against  the  dewy  weeds,  found  their 
way  ahead  as  if  they  knew  the  road  by  heart,  and 
I  let  the  reins  go  slack  in  my  hand,  drowsing  too. 
and  fitfully  slept  until  the  end  of  the  trace,  roused 
only  once  and  then  dimly  by  the  high  wail  of  a  bob- 
cat miles  off  in  the  swamp,  its  distant  scream  echo- 
ing through  some  perplexed  strange  dream  like  the 
sound  of  claws  scraped  in  anguish  across  the  bare 
face  of  the  heavens. 

Presently  1  fell  Willis  stir  on  the  seat  and 
sensed  the  other  boys  moving  about  behind  me; 
then  I  woke  with  a  start  and  realized  that  the 
mules  had  stopped.  Here  in  the  moonlight  at  the 
end  of  the  trace  I  saw  the  log  road  stretching  east 
and  west  through  the  weeds  and  now  against  the 
trees  the  outline  of  the  Vaughans'  wagon,  huge 
ami  canvas-covered  and  motionless,  the  floppy 
white  roof  making  it  look  like  the  picture  of  a  sail- 
ing ship,  foundered  now  upon  the  edge  of  the 
forest.  The  figures  of  two  white  men  disengaged 
themselves  from  the  shadows  of  the  wagon,  and 
one  of  them— a  portly  gentleman  with  a  plump 
aging  face  beneath  a  shiny  wide-brimmed  plant- 
er's hat  approached  as  we  sat  there,  and  said  to 
me  in  a  not-disagreeable  voice:  "You  Abraham?" 

"Nawsuh,"  I  said.  "I'se  Nat.  I'se  de  numbah-two 
driver.  Abraham  he  done  took  sick,  yassuh,  'deed 
he  took  real  sick."  Nigger  gabble. 

He  drew  closer  to  the  wagon  and  all  of  a  sudden 
a  tinkling  musical  sound  and  a  jaunty  little  tune 
interrupted  the  silence,  sending  a  spooky  chill  up 


my  back,  and  then  I  saw  that  the  man  had  tal  i 
from  his  vest  a  silver  watch  and  had  opened  , 
and  that  it  was  from  this  watch  that  the  mu 
was  coming,  in  miraculous  plinkety  notes,  as  if  i 
held  a  tiny  spinet  piano  and  tiny  pianist— I  thouj  { 
of  one  of  the  beribboned  Turner  ladies— impi  - 
oned  in  his  hand.  My  wonder-struck  eyes  mtj 
have  betrayed  me,  for  the  man  said  then:  "Qu I 
a  little  timepiece,  no?  A  triumph  of  the  watr- 
maker's  art.  That,  my  boy,  is  Loodwig  van  B  - 
thoven."  He  snapped  the  watch  shut,  strangli  1 
the  music  in  mid-passage  "And  you  are  no  mq 
than  ten  minutes  late  and  deserve  praise  for  ycf 
promptitude.  Look  alive,  boy!"  He  tossed  up  at  Y\ 
a  plug  of  chewing  tobacco,  which  I  caught  in  m 
air.  "Now  then,  Abe— or  what's  your  name— y 
have  four  young  hands  for  the  Vaughans  he 
right?  And  a  paper  for  me  to  sign  which  you  w 
take  back  to  your  master."  He  turned  aside  fr< 
me  for  an  instant  and  called  in  a  breezy,  amial- 
voice  toward  the  back  of  the  wagon:  "All  rig] 
boys  !  Up  now  into  the  other  wagon  !  Hop  to,  lad 
We've  nearly  to  Greensville  County  to  go  tonigb 
Willis  and  the  other  boys  scrambled  down  off  tht 
perch  and  moved  somnolently  toward  the  Van 
nans'  great  white  wagon  across  the  road.  "Sleep1 
heads,  1  see!"  he  said  with  a  chuckle.  "Well,  you* 
rind  the  Major's  wagon  a  cozy  enough  place  for1 
snooze.  Hop  to  now,  me  young  bucks!  Hurry  v 
and  we'll  be  on  our  way!" 

"Goodbye,  Nat,"  Willis  said,  starting  across  t 
road. 

I  made  a  silent,  parting  wave  to  Willis  ai 
watched  as  the  man  spread  the  paper  which  Abr 
ham  had  given  me  against  the  footboard  beneal 
my  legs  and  scratched  something  across  it  with 
stubby  quill,  humming  to  himself  in  a  breath1 
hoarse  voice  the  same  tune  he  had  just  let  loo^ 
from  his  watch.  "Todd,"  he  whispered,  "Jit 
Shadrach,  Willis  .  .  .  There,  boy,"  he  added  finall; 
"you  take  that  receipt  back  to  your  master,  ai 
mind  that  you  don't  lose  your  way.  Go  horil 
straight  away,  do  you  hear  me?  Good  night,  la> 
die." 

"Good  night,  massah,"  1  said.  1  watched  hi 
cross  the  log  road  and  mount  the  wagon  with  slo 
and  corpulent  difficulty,  seating  himself  next  fl 
the  other  white  man,  a  shaggy  blur  in  the  moor 
light,  who  tapped  all  four  mules  into  an  amhlim 
start,  then  gave  the  hindmost  mule  a  sharp  an 
savage  stroke  with  his  whip,  causing  the  wago 
to  sway  out  of  the  ditch,  groaning  as  it  picke 
up  a  ponderous  sluggish  speed  and  continued  f 
totter  and  sway  in  a  precarious  lopsided  angl 
above  the  log  road  and  with  a  great  noise  like  th 
collision  of  countless  barrels  gained  a  final  mi 
mentum,  the  uproar  diminishing  as  the  whit 
shape  passed  westward  through  the  moon's  relen< 
less  glare  and  out  of  sight. 

The  Vaughans'  ain't  west,  I  thought.  Th 
Vaughans'  place  is  east. 
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sat  there  without  moving.  One  of  my  mules 
s  mped  wearily,  setting  the  traces  to  jingling. 
I  )und  me  in  the  woods  the  sound  of  frogs  was 
i  nberless  and  deafening,  shrilling  in  a  ceaseless 
i  ensate  choir  like  wind  through  a  million  reeds. 

I  nost  imperceptibly  the  moon  sank  slowly  behind 
i  hicket  of  cypress  trees,  and  the  log  road  was 

I I  dowed  in  a  tangle  of  bent  silhouetted  limbs  and 
[  nines,  black  as  human  arms.  From  the  south  a 
j  itle  breeze  sprang  up  and  I  heard  a  whispering 

[•i  1  a  stirring  across  the  leafy  roof  of  the  forest. 
!    Lord?"  I  said  aloud. 

Still  I  listened  to  the  soft  and  sibilant  rustling 
;aong  the  moonlit  treetops,  and  I  held  my  breath 
•a  f  waiting  for  the  sound  of  some  immanent,  hov- 
I  ig  voice. 

Lord?"  I  called  again.  But  as  I  sat  listening 
ill  wind  died,  and  along  with  it  the  whispering 
al  rustling,  the  unspoken  voice,  and  the  night 
Be  again  was  enveloped  in  a  shrilling  of  frogs, 
ML  ripe  hot  chirruping  of  katydids  among  the 
ties. 

must  have  waited  there  for  an  hour  or  more. 
A  in  slowly  I  started  back— with  an  emptiness 
|h  as  I  had  never  felt  before— knowing  that  1  did 
in  have  to  read  the  paper  in  my  hand  to  make 
ft  sure  of  what  I  already  knew,  thinking  miser- 
ly, fiercely:  Willis.  And  those  boys!  Gone,  Lord. 
I  in  gone  for  good!  Listen,  Lord.  Not  hired  out, 
n  Vaughan's,  not  anything  but  that  man  with 
at  watch  who  was  nothing  but  a  nigger  trader. 
•>  anple  as  that,  yes.  Lord  !  Not  hired  out  but  Jesus 
Irist  Almighty  sold  .  .  .  Sold,  Lord,  sold  ! 

ijlnd  he  was  saying:  "One  might  think  1  was  a 
Ickhead  not  to  know  why  you've  been  moping 
.aund  for  so  long  and  regarding  me  so  accusing- 
i  1, But  though  I  will  take  the  blame  for  poor  man- 
id  iment  of  an  already  bungled  transaction,  I  will 
re  to  still  steadfastly  defend  myself  from  any 
;d:rge  of  insensibility.  For  is  that  not  what  you 
a  1  me  guilty  of?" 

1  I'l  don't  understand  what  that  word  means,"  I 
'id.  "The  charge  of— something." 
il'The  charge  of  insensibility.  The  charge  that  I 
Miehow  blithely  allowed  you  to  arrange  to  take 
;  ]  boy  to  a  camp  meeting  while  fully  aware  that 
4 1  was  to  be  sold  before  you  ever  got  to  Jerusa- 
lli.  Which  brings  me  to  another  matter  that  I 
ji'Uld  mention  in  passing.  And  that  is  the  camp 
13  eting  itself.  I  was  in  Jerusalem  that  Friday, 
i  ich  as  you  may  remember  was  the  first  day  of 
/I  revival.  I  believe  I  counted  no  more  than  twen- 
•  1  four  of  the  faithful,  not  including  several  stray 
J  4s  and  dogs,  at  the  meeting  grounds.  They 
1  Iked  up  and  left  the  next  day,  and  had  you  gone 
t\  re  with  your  wagonload  of  wild-eyed  apostles 
s  i  would  have  been  greeted  by  a  deserted  field  of 
|  iss.  Which  only  goes  to  show  that  this  benighted 
4mtryside  cannot  sustain  a  religious  revival  any 
i  re  than  it  can  feed  itself.  So  I  mention  in  pass- 


ing that  I  saved  you  from  a  bad  disappointment. 
But  as  for  the  lad  in  question,  I  must  only  repeat 
that  I  had  no  more  idea  that  you  were  taking  him 
to  that  camp  meeting  than  I  had  knowledge  that 
the  two  of  you  were  what  you  describe  as  insep- 
arable friends.  Lacking  eyes  in  the  back  of  my 
head,  or  a  seventh  sense,  I  can  scarcely  be  asked 
to  mark  the  relationship  between  every  human 
being  among  the  eighty  or  so  of  all  colors  that  exist 
on  this  property.  And  I  think  it  was  a  great 
Frenchman,  Voltaire,  who  said  that  the  beginning 
of  wisdom  is  the  moment  when  one  understands 
how  little  concerned  with  one's  own  life  are  other 
men,  they  who  are  so  desperately  preoccupied  with 
their  own.  I  knew  nothing  about  you  and  that  boy, 
nothing  at  all." 

I  remained  silent,  wetting  my  lips  with  my 
tongue  and  feeling  desolate  and  miserable,  gazing 
at  the  library  floor. 

"I  have  told  you  more  than  once  now  that  had 
you  come  to  me  the  next  day  and  stated  your  case 
—had  you  made  yourself  immediately  clear  in- 
stead of  for  two  weeks  casting  me  these  looks  of 
canine  reproach— I  should  have  taken  steps  to  get 
the  boy  back,  buy  him  back  even  though  that  might 
mean  money  and  travel  to  an  extent  quite  out  of 
the  ordinary.  But  I  must  try  to  convince  you  that 
surely  by  now  he  has  passed  through  the  Peters- 
burg market— though  even  of  the  place  I  cannot 
be  really  certain,  it  may  be  that  he  was  taken  to 
a  sale  in  Carolina— whatever,  that  he  has  been 
passed  on  into  some  buyer's  hands  and  must  now 
be  on  the  way  to  Georgia  or  Alabama,  though  one 
can  hope  that  a  kindly  Providence  has  seen  fit  that 
he  somehow  remain  in  Virginia.  This,  however,  I 
sincerely  doubt.  The  fact  remains  that  he  would 
now  seem  to  be  all  but  irrecoverable.  I  am  in  no 
way  blaming  you  for  lacking  the  presence  of  mind 
to  come  to  me  earlier  when  I  may  have  been  able 
to  do  something  about  it.  I  am  only  asking  you  now 
to  try  to  understand  the  impossibility  of  my  posi- 
tion. Do  you  see  what  I  mean?" 

"Yes,"  I  said  after  a  moment.  "Yes,  1  do  but—" 

"Yes,  but  again,"  he  interrupted,  "you  are  still 
eaten  up  about  that  one  thing  that  will  not  let 
you  alone.  Even  though  you  say  you  told  him  of 
your  own  surprise,  you  are  devoured  by  the  ter- 
rible idea  that  the  boy  for  the  rest  of  his  life  will 
think  that  you  were  a  party  to,  an  accomplice  in, 
his  disposal.  Am  I  correct  in  this?  Isn't  that  what 
you  said  you  are  unable  to  shake  from  your  mind?" 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "that's  right." 

"Then  what  can  I  say?  Say  that  I  too  am  sorry? 
I've  said  that  over  and  over  to  you  before.  Perhaps 
he  will  think  that,  perhaps  not.  Possibly  it  would 
be  better  for  your  peace  of  mind  if  you  envisioned 
him  thinking  charitably  of  you— if  indeed  it  oc- 
curs to  him  to  think  of  you  as  being  involved  in 
his  disposition  at  all— envisioned  him  thinking  of 
you  only  as  an  unwitting  and  ignorant  dupe  in  the 
whole  transaction,  which  you  were.  But  if  he 
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thinks  otherwise,  I  can  only  repeat  again  and  for 
the  last  time  that  I  am  sorry.  There  is  nothing  else 
that  I  can  say.  Understand  again:  I  had  no  idea 
that  Abraham  would  fall  ill  and  that  you  would  be- 
come the— the  instrument  by  which  those  boys 
were  delivered  into— into  other  hands."  He  halted 
then  and  looked  at  me,  lapsing  into  silence. 

"But—"  I  began  slowly,  "but  I—" 

"But  what?" 

"All  right."  I  went  on.  "I  see  pretty  well,  I  guess, 
about  Willis,  you  didn't  know  about  him  and  I. 
How  I  was  teaching  him  and  all.  But  this  other 
thing  I  don't  understand.  I  mean,  going  out  at 
night  like  that  and  thinking  they  was  going  to  be 
hired  out  at  the  Vaughans'."  I  paused.  "I  mean, 
everyone  was  going  to  know  what  really  happened 
anyway,  by  and  by.  Or  not  by  and  by.  Soon." 

He  looked  away  from  me  and  when  he  spoke 
at  last  his  voice  was  faint  and  faraway ;  suddenly 
I  realized  how  weary  he  seemed,  how  gaunt  were 
his  cheeks  and  how  red-rimmed  and  vacant  were 
his  eyes.  "I  will  be  truthful  with  you.  I  was  quite 
simply  troubled— afraid.  I  got  confused,  lost  my 
bearings.  Only  twice  do  I  recall  darkies  ever  being 
sold  away  from  here— both  times  by  my  father, 
both  of  the  darkies,  I'm  afraid,  crazy  people  who 
were  a  threat  to  the  community.  Furthermore  and 
aside  from  that,  there  has  never  until  now  been 
any  need.  So  I  had  never  sold  off  hands  before,  and 
as  I  have  readily  admitted,  it  was  a  bungled  trans- 
action. I  had  not  wanted  the  word  to  get  around. 
I  was  afraid  of  the  trouble  and  unrest  that  would 
ensue  once  the  darkies  knew  that  some  of  the  peo- 
ple were  being  sold.  So  in  my  confusion  I  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  disposing  of  the  first  four  under 
the  cover  of  night  and  in  the  guise  of  a  fort- 
night's hire  to  Major  Vaughan.  I  thought  that 
somehow  the  shock  would  be  less  this  way.  that 
it  would  be  easier  for  the  place  to  become  accus- 
tomed to  their  absence.  Worst  of  all.  I  conspired 
with  a  trader.  It  was  folly  to  expect  anything  to 
come  of  this  method.  It  was  devious  and  cowardly. 
The  duplicity!  The  masquerade!  I  should  have 
done  it  in  broad  daylight  with  all  the  plantation  as 
gaping  onlookers  to  a  plain  and  simple  sale,  with 
money  changing  hands  in  full  view.  Of  the  entire 
proceedings  the  only  redeeming  feature  may  be 
that  at  least  I  tried  to  make  certain  that  my  first 
sale  would  involve  no  separation  of  families.  It 
was  unfortunate  for  you.  perhaps  imponderably 
unfortunate  for  your  young  friend,  that  my  re- 
solve to  pick  only  boys  who  were  old  enough  to 
make  the  break,  boys  who  additionally  had  already 
been  orphaned  and  who  thus  had  no  family  ties  to 
sever-well,  it  was  unfortunate  that  he  was  one  of 
four  who  answered  to  that  description."  He  halted 
again,  remaining  silent,  then  said  in  a  faint  voice: 
'  I'm  sorry.  God.  how  sorry  I  am,  that  Willie  .  .  ." 

"Willis,"  I  said.  "And  so  you  just  had  to  sell 
them.  There  just  wasn't  any  other  way." 

His  back  was  to  me  now,  he  stood  facing  the 


great  high  window  open  to  the  spring  garden,  a 
his  voice,  dim  enough  at  the  outset,  was  ban 
audible  and  I  had  to  strain  to  hear  it.  as  if  it  1 
longed  to  someone  so  infirm  and  depleted,  or 
lacking  in  spirit  or  hope,  that  whether  the  woi 
could  be  understood  was  at  last  a  matter  of  ind 
ference.  He  went  on  as  if  he  hadn't  heard  me. 

"Well,  soon  all  of  them  will  be  gone— everythi 
—not  just  the  land  now  utterly  consumed  by  tl 
terrible  weed,  not  just  the  wagons  and  the  pigs  a 
the-oxen  and  the  mules  but  the  men  too,  the  wh 
men  and  the  women  and  the  black  boys— the  Will 
and  the  Jims  and  the  Shadrachs  and  the  Todds- 
gone  south,  leaving  Virginia  to  the  thorn  busl 
and  the  dandelions.  And  all  this  we  see  here  will 
gone  too.  and  the  mill  wheel  will  crumble  away  a 
the  wind  will  whistle  at  night  through  these  i 
serted  halls.  Mark  my  word.  It  is  coming  soon." 

He  paused,  then  said:  "Yes.  I  had  to  sell  tht 
boys  because  I  needed  the  money.  Because  ai. 
thing  nonhuman  I  had  to  sell  was  unsellable.  \ 
cause  those  boys  were  worth  over  a  thousand  c 
lars  and  only  through  their  sale  could  I  begin 
make  the  slightest  inroad  upon  those  debts  I  hi 
accumulated  for  seven  years— seven  years  duri 
which  I  have  lied  to  myself  night  and  day  in, 
effort  to  believe  that  what  I  saw  around  me  v„ 
an  illusion,  that  this  mutilated  and  broken  Ti 
water  would  survive  in  spite  of  itself,  that  no  in- 
ter how  wrecked  and  eaten  up  the  soil,  no  mat 
how  many  men  and  chattel  began  to  move  soi, 
to  Georgia  and  Alabama.  Turner's  Mill  would  f 
ever  be  here  grinding  out  timber  and  meal.  I 
now  it  is  timber  and  meal  for  ghosts."  He  cea.i 
speaking  for  a  moment,  then  again  the  we;, 
voice  resumed :  "What  should  I  have  done  inste<: 
Set  them  free?  What  a  ghastly  joke!  Xo.  they  1 
to  be  sold,  and  the  rest  of  them  will  be  sold  U 
and  soon  Turner's  Mill  will  stand  a  dead  hulk  li 
the  others  on  the  landscape,  and  somewhere  in  ] 
far  South  people  may  remember  it  but  it  will 
remembered  as  if  it  were  the  fragment  ol; 
dream."  J 

For  a  long  time  now  he  fell  silent  and  tli 
finally  he  said  ( or  I  think  he  spoke  my  name.  I  U 
straining  so  hard  to  hear  > .  "Nat  .  .  ."  And  when 
spoke  again,  his  voice  was  the  barest  murmur: 
if  whispering  from  the  far  bank  of  a  stre 
against  a  rising  wind.  "I  sold  them  out  of 
desperation  to  hang  on  pointlessly  a  few  ye 
longer."  He  made  an  abrupt  gesture  with  his  lif 
arm.  and  it  seemed  that  he  passed  his  hand  i 
quick  angry  motion  across  his  eyes.  "Surely  m 
kind  has  yet  to  be  born.  Surely  this  is  true!  Ji 
only  something  blind  and  uncomprehending  co 
exist  in  such  a  mean  conjunction  with  its  of 
flesh,  its  own  kind.  How  else  account  for  such  : 
tering.  clumsy,  hateful  cruelty?  Even  the  possi)< 
and  the  skunks  know  better!  Even  the  weasels  1 1 
the  meadow  mice  have  a  natural  regard  for  ti  ' 
own  blood  and  kin.  Only  the  insects  are  low  enoi  I 
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o  do  the  low  things  that  people  do— like  those  ants 
hat  swarm  on  poplars  in  the  summertime,  greed- 
ly  husbanding  little  green  aphids  for  the  honey- 
lew  they  secrete.  Yes.  it  could  be  that  mankind  has 
-et  to  be  born.  Ah,  what  bitter  tears  God  must 
veep  at  the  sight  of  the  things  that  men  do  to  other 
nen!"  He  broke  off  then  and  I  saw  him  shake  his 
Ltead  convulsively,  his  voice  a  sudden  cry :  "In  the 
lame  of  money!  Morn  y!" 
He  became  silent  and  I  stood  waiting  for  him 

0  continue,  but  he  said  nothing,  turned  with  his 
'iack  toward  me  in  the  dusk.  Afar  and  high  above 
'  heard  Miss  Nell  call  out :  "Sam  !  Samuel!  Is  there 

nything  wrong?"  Yet  again  for  a  long  while  he 
'nade  no  sign,  no  motion,  so  at  last  I  moved  quietly 
oward  the  door  and  left  the  room. 

Three  years  after  this  episode  (and  a  galloping 
wift  three  years  they  seemed  to  me)— a  month 
iefore  my  twenty-first  birthday  and  at  just  about 
he  time  I  had  originally  been  destined  to  stare  my 
ife  anew  in  Richmond— I  was  removed  from  Marse 
Samuel's  purview  and  passed  into  the  temporary 
ustody  of.  or  fell  under  the  protection  of,  or  was 
ented  out  to.  or  was  borrowed  by.  a  Baptist 
readier  named  the  Reverend  Alexander  Eppes. 
lastor  to  an  impoverished  Hock  of  farmers  and 
mall  tradesmen  living  in  a  district  called  Shiloh 
bout  ten  miles  to  the  north  of  Turner's  Mill.  For 
long  time  I  was  never  quite  clear  as  to  the  rela- 
ionship  between  me  and  the  Reverend  Eppes.  Yet 
jttill  one  thing  is  certain,  and  this  is  that  I  was  not 
Isold,"  in  the  unadorned,  mercenary  sense  of  the 
;/ord.  The  other  Negroes  at  Turner's  Mill  might 
e  sold— and  sold  they  were,  with  depressing  reg- 
ularity—but  the  notion  that  /  could  be  disposed  of 

1  this  way  was,  up  to  and  including  the  moment 
Then  I  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Reverend 
Ippes,  quite  inconceivable.  Thus  for  the  next  three 
■ears,  aware  though  I  might  have  been  of  the  un- 
ertainty  of  the  future  that  lay  before  me.  I  never 
lought  once  that  Marse  Samuel  would  not  still 
nsure  my  freedom  in  Richmond  as  he  had  so 
agerly  promised— and  I  kept  up  this  sunny  opti- 
lism  and  complacency  even  as  I  watched  Turner's 
lill  and  all  of  its  land  and  its  people  and  its  chattel 
nd  its  livestock  disintegrate  before  my  eyes  like 
ne  of  those  river  islands  at  flood  time  which 

Kowly  crumbles  away  at  the  edges,  toppling  all  of 
|  s  drenched  and  huddled  ragtag  occupants,  coons 
[   nd  rabbits  and  black  snakes  and  foxes,  into  the 
•lierciless  brown  waters. 

The  Negroes— because  they  were  by  far  the  most 
f  aluable  of  the  property,  because  at  anywhere  be- 
;  veen  four  hundred  and  six  hundred  dollars  apiece 
/hey  represented  the  only  safe,  solid  capital  which 
'  Jlarse  Samuel  could  liquidate  in  order  to  meet  his 
.  •editors'  incessant  demands  (the  creditors  too 
;  ere  packing  up  and  leaving  the  Tidewater,  hence 
n  urgency  in  their  claims  )— the  Negroes  began  to 
s  sent  off  at  a  steady  rate,  in  twos  and  threes  or 


singly,  a  family  here,  another  there,  though  often 
months  might  go  by  without  a  sale.  All  at  once 
would  appear  a  man  in  a  gig,  a  gentleman  with 
white  side-whiskers  and  a  thick  gold  watch  chain, 
stamping  the  mud  from  his  mirror-bright  boots. 
In  the  library  I  would  serve  biscuits  and  port  from 
a  silver  tray,  listening  to  Marse  Samuel's  voice 
wan  and  weary  in  the  summer  dusk:  "It  is  the 
traders  who  are  an  abomination,  sir,  the  traders! 
That  they  will  generally  pay  more  means  nothing 
to  me.  They  are  unscrupulous,  sir,  and  would 
think  nothing  of  separating  a  mother  from  her 
only  child.  That  is  why,  helpless  as  I  am  in  this 
dreadful  situation,  I  can  at  least  insist  upon  deal- 
ing with  a  gentleman  .  .  .  Yes.  with  one  bad  ex- 
ception, so  far  all  my  sales  have  been  with  gentle- 
men like  yourself  . .  .  You  are  from  the  York  Coun- 
ty Fitzhughs,  you  say?  Then  you  must  be  a  cousin 
of  Thaddeus  Fitzhugh.  a  classmate  of  mine  at  Wil- 
liam &  Mary  .  .  .  Yes.  the  last  lot  of  people  I  sold 
was  to  a  gentleman  heading  west  to  the  Boonslick 
country,  I  believe,  in  Missouri ;  I  sold  him  a  family 
of  five  ...  A  most  humane  and  learned  gentleman 
from  Nottoway  he  was  .  .  .  You  are  favored  by  the 
gods,  sir,  as  you  must  know,  to  have  a  mill  situated 
near  a  city  like  Richmond,  free  of  the  burden,  the 
curse  of  land  ...  I  do  not  know.  sir.  it  is  clear  that 
time  is  drawing  short  for  me  here.  Perhaps  I  shall 
go  to  Kentucky  or  Missouri  too.  though  I  have 
heard  of  interesting  prospects  in  Alabama  .  .  . 
Come  now,  I  will  show  you  George  and  Peter,  the 
best  mill  hands  I  have  left,  you  may  be  sure  that 
they  are  uncommonly  likely  Negroes  .  .  .  Only  a  few 
of  my  darkies  will  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
remain  in  Virginia  .  .  ." 

So  George  and  Peter  would  go.  or  Sam  and 
Andrew,  or  Lucy  and  her  two  young  boys,  packed 
off  in  a  wagon  which  I  myself  would  often  drive 
to  deliver  them  in  Jerusalem,  and  always  I  was 
haunted  and  perplexed  by  the  docile  equanimity 
and  good  cheer  with  which  these  simple  black 
people,  irrevocably  uprooted,  would  set  out  to  en- 
counter a  strange  and  unknown  destiny.  Although 
they  might  cast  backward  what  appeared  to  be 
the  faintest  glimmer  of  a  wistful  glance,  this  final 
parting  from  a  place  which  had  been  their  entire 
universe  for  years  caused  them  no  more  regret 
than  did  the  future  cast  over  them  worry  or  fore- 
boding: Missouri  or  Georgia  were  as  far  away  as 
the  stars,  or  as  near  as  the  next  plantation,  it  was 
all  the  same  to  them,  and  with  despair  I  marked 
how  seldom  they  seemed  to  bother  even  bidding 
farewell  to  their  friends.  Only  the  rupture  of  some 
family  tie  I  felt  could  grieve  them,  and  such  calam- 
ities did  not  happen  here.  Twittering  and  giggling, 
they  mounted  the  wagon  poised  to  carry  them  to 
an  impossible  fate  at  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  they  could  speak  only  of  an  aching  knee, 
^e  potency  of  a  hairball  from  a  mule's  stomach  as 
a  ciiPrm  against  witches,  the  proper  way  to  train 
a  dog  to  tree  a  possum,  and  mumble  incessantly 
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about  eating.  Slumbrous  in  broad  daylight,  they 
would  Hop  asleep  against  the  side  boards  of  the 
wagon,  pink  lips  wet  and  apart,  nodding  off  into 
oblivion  even  before  they  had  been  taken  beyond 
the  gate,  even  before  they  were  carried  past  the 
bounds  of  that  land  which  had  composed  the  entire 
smell  and  substance  and  geography  of  their  lives 
and  whose  fields  and  meadows  and  shimmering 
woodland  now  dwindled  away  behind  them,  unseen 
and  unremarked,  forever.  They  cared  nothing 
about  where  they  came  from  or  where  they  were 
going,  and  so  snored  loudly  or,  abruptly  waking, 
skylarked  about,  laughing  and  slapping  each  other, 
and  trying  to  clutch  at  the  passing  overhead 
leaves.  Like  animals  they  relinquished  the  past 
with  as  much  dumb  composure  as  they  accepted 
the  present,  and  were  unaware  of  any  future  at  all. 
Such  creatures  deserved  to  be  sold,  I  thought  bit- 
terly, and  I  was  torn  between  detestation  for  them 
and  regret  that  it  was  too  late  for  me  to  save  them 
through  the  power  of  the  Word. 

And  so  at  last  an  alien  quietude  and  stillness 
settled  over  the  plantation,  a  hush  so  profound 
that  it  was  in  itself  like  the  echo  or  reverberation 
of  a  faint  remembered  sound  upon  the  ear.  Finally 
it  was  not  alone  the  Negroes  who  were  disposed 
of  but  all  the  rest— the  mules  and  the  horses  and 
the  pigs,  the  wagons  and  the  farming  implements 
and  the  tools,  saws,  and  spinning  wheels  and  anvils 
and  house  furniture,  buggies  and  buggy  whips  and 
spades  and  scythes  and  hoes  and  hammers,  all  and 
anything  movable  or  unhingeable  and  detachable 
and  worth  more  than  half-a-dollar.  And  the  ab- 
sence of  these  things  left  a  silence  astonishing  and 
complete.  The  great  mill  wheel,  its  last  revolution 
accomplished,  lay  idle  on  its  oaken  shaft  bedecked 
with  dried  mattings  of  greenish  pond  weed  and 
grass,  motionless  now.  the  deep-throated  steady 
grumble  and  roar  as  much  a  memory  as  those 
other  diurnal  sounds,  far  more  faint  yet  persist- 
ent, that  had  echoed  in  all  weathers  season  after 
season  from  dawn  till  dusk:  the  chink-chinking  of 
hoes  in  t  he  distant  cornfields,  sheep  bleating  on  the 
lawn  and  a  Negro's  sudden  rich  laughter,  an  anvil 
banging  in  the  blacksmith's  shop,  a  snatch  of  song 
from  one  of  the  remotest  cabins,  the  faint  crashing 
in  1  he  woods  of  a  felled  tree,  a  st  irring  within  the 
big  house,  a  fidget  and  a  buzz,  a  soft  musical  mur- 
muration.  Slowly  these  sounds  diminished,  faded, 
became  still  altogether,  and  the  fields  and  rutted 
roadways  lay  as  starkly  deserted  as  a  place  rav- 
aged by  the  plague:  weeds  and  brambles  invaded 
the  cornfields  and  the  meadows;  sills,  frames,  and 
doors  fell  apart  in  the  empty  outbuildings.  At 
night,  where  once  glowing  hearths  lit  each  cabin 
down  the  slope,  now  all  lay  in  suffocating  dark  like 
the  departure  of  the  campfires  of  some  army  on  the 
plains  of  Israel. 

As  I  have  already  said,  Marse  Samuel  soon 
found  that  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  that  Mr.  Pemberton  in  Richmond  on  my 


twenty-first  birthday  as  he  had  hoped.  Through 
the  solemn  moments  of  one  evening  after  supper  he 
explained  to  me  how  the  depression  which  afflicted 
the  Tidewater  had  washed  over  the  city  too,  and 
how  the  market  for  such  clever  labor  as  I  might 
provide  had  severely  diminished— indeed  was 
"busted,"  as  the  saying  goes.  Thus  my  master 
was  faced  with  a  troublesome  dilemma.  He  could 
not  on  the  one  hand  simply  set  me  free  without 
a  period  of  "seasoning"  in  the  hands  of  a  respon- 
sible person:  all  too  many  young  Negroes,  given 
their  freedom  without  sponsorship,  without  some 
protection,  had  found  themselves  one  morning 
beaten  senseless,  their  papers  stolen,  bumping 
about  in  a  daze  as  the  wagon  wheels  rumbling 
underneath  their  cracked  skulls  bore  them  south 
to  the  fields  of  cotton.  At  the  same  time  to  take 
me  with  him  to  Alabama  (that  is  where,  almost  at 
the  last  moment,  he  decided  to  try  the  remnants 
of  his  luck)  would  altogether  defeat  his  plans  for 
me,  since  opportunities  for  the  rich  life  of  a  free 
Negro  craftsman  were  almost  nonexistent  down 
in  those  townless  river-bottom  swamps  and  stews. 
So  finally  Marse  Samuel  had  decided  upon  a  provi- 
sional course,  entrusting  my  body  to  the  good 
Christian  shepherd  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  the 
Reverend  Eppes— this  devoted  and  pious  gentle- 
man who  could  be  expected  to  complete  the  docu- 
ments in  regard  to  my  freedom  as  soon  as  the 
times  got  better  Lip  in  Richmond  (as  they  surely 
would  )  and  who  as  recompense  for  his  compassion 
and  his  overseeing  of  my  destiny  would  receive 
the  fruits  of  my  labor  for  a  while,  oratis. 

And  so  there  came  a  September  morning,  hot 
and  throbbing  with  the  sound  of  locusts,  when 
Marse  Samuel  bade  me  farewell  for  all  time. 

"I  told  him  we  were  leaving  this  morning,"  he 
said  to  me,  "so  the  Reverend  Eppes  should  be  here 
to  fetch  you  sometime  around  noon,  maybe  before. 
As  I  have  told  you  before,  Nat,  you  need  have  noth- 
ing to  worry  about.  Although  a  Baptist,  the  Rev- 
erend Eppes  is  a  gentleman  of  great  probity  and 
kindliness  and  will  treat  you  in  exactly  the  man- 
ner 1  would  wish.  You  will  find  him  a  man  of  sim- 
plicity, and  of  modest  resources,  but  he  will  be 
good  to  you.  I  shall  be  in  touch  with  him  by  post 
from  Alabama,  and  I  shall  be  in  touch  with  my  own 
representatives  in  Richmond.  And  thus  after  a 
year  or  so,  no  more,  the  Reverend  Eppes  will  ar- 
range for  your  apprenticeship  in  Richmond  and 
your  eventual  emancipation  in  just  the  same  way 
1  would  have  done  had  I  been  here.  It  is  all  written 
up  in  the  agreement  we  made  in  Jerusalem  and  its 
legality  is  unquestioned.  More  important,  though, 
Nat,  is  the  trust  I  have  in  the  Reverend  Eppes.  He 
will  provide  for  all  your  needs,  physical  and  spir- 
itual. He  is  truly  a  gentleman  of  humanity  and 
honor." 

We  stood  in  the  shade  of  a  great  sycamore  tree; 
the  day  was  sultry,  breathless,  the  air  close  and 
damp  like  a  warm  mouth-enveloping  hand.  The 
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r  wagons  with  which  Marse  Samuel  would 
te  the  long  trip  were  ready,  waiting,  the  mules 
nping  and  stirring  in  their  traces.  The  rest  of 

family— the  older  nephew  and  his  wife,  Miss 
meline,  Benjamin's  widow,  Miss  Nell— had 
e  away  already;  they  had  stopped  down  in 
eigh  with  cousins  or  (in  the  case  of  the  older 
es)  had  begun  a  sojourn  in  Petersburg,  whence 
rse  Samuel  would  summon  them  once  all  was 
i\y  established  on  Alabama  soil.  Of  the  Ne- 
es,  only  Prissy  and  Little  Morning  and  Abra- 
1  and  his  family  were  left ;  house  Negroes,  they 

memories  of  happy  times,  and  they  wept  loud- 
;he  mourning  lot  crammed  into  one  wagon.  In 
•s  I  had  said  goodbye  to  them  all,  kissing  Prissy 

clasping  Abraham  in  a  warm  mute  embrace 
,  at  last,  taking  Little  Morning's  cold  old- 
hery  feeble  hand  and  pressing  it  to  my  lips; 
r  white  as  frost  now,  palsied  and  totally  gone 
he  head,  he  lay  propped  sightless  and  uncom- 
hending  at  the  rear  of  the  wagon,  heading 
th  at  his  life's  withered  and  weary  end  from 

only  home  he  had  ever  known.  The  mules 
red  and  stamped  in  their  traces.  Try  as  I 
;ht,  I  seemed  unable  to  stifle  my  grief. 
You  musn't  take  on  so,  Nat,"  Marse  Samuel 
1;  "it  is  not  like  a  death,  it  is  like  a  new  life  for 
jf  us.  We  shall  always  be  in  touch  by  the  post. 
I  you—" 

te  paused  for  an  instant,  and  I  knew  that  he  too 
i  moved.  "And  you— you,  Nat— think  of  the  free- 
l  that  you  will  have,  after  all!  Keep  that  in 
id  always  and  the  sorrow  of  this  parting  will 
e  in  your  memory.  The  future  is  all  that  mat- 
i  in  our  lives." 

[gain  he  ceased  speaking  and  then,  as  if  strug- 
ig  to  choke  back  his  own  feelings,  began  to 

all  sorts  of  commonplace  things  in  a  forced 
:e  touched  with  false  cheeriness:  "Come  now, 
:,  chin  high !  .  . .  The  receiver  of  the  land,  Judge 
vers  in  Jerusalem,  is  sending  around  a  man 
)  will  remain  here  as  the  custodian  and  he 
:ht  even  be  here  today  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  Prissy 

left  noontime  dinner  for  you  in  the  kitchen  . .  . 
n  high,  Nat,  chin  high  always  and  goodbye!  . . . 
)dbye!  .  .  .  Goodbye!" 

te  embraced  me  awkwardly,  swiftly.  I  felt  his 
skers  against  my  cheek,  and  heard  Abraham's 
whip  crack  far  ahead  like  a  musket.  Then  he 
led  about  and  was  gone,  and  the  wagons  were 
ie,  and  it  is  the  last  I  ever  saw  of  him. 
stood  in  the  lane  until  the  final  echo  of  the 
:els  vanished  rattling  in  the  distance.  My  deso- 
on  was  complete.  As  sundered  from  my  root 
branch  as  a  falling  leaf  fluttering  on  eddies  of 
I  was  adrift  between  that  which  was  past  and 
•<j  things  yet  to  come.  Great  boiling  clouds  hung 
he  far  horizon.  For  a  long  moment  I  felt  myself 
Jonah  cast  into  the  deep,  in  the  midst  of  the 
t,  with  floods'  compassing  me  about  and  all 
's  billows  and  waves  passing  over  me. 


.f^nd  now  I  began  to  look  forward  to  the  coming 
of  the  Reverend  Eppes,  but  it  took  an  almighty 
long  time  for  him  to  fetch  me.  All  morning  I  sat 
on  the  steps  of  the  bare  veranda,  stripped  of  its 
furniture,  waiting  for  the  clergyman  to  arrive, 
awaiting  the  sound  of  hoofbeats,  the  rattle  of  some 
conveyance  coming  up  the  lane.  It  was  hot  and 
muggy  and  a  moist  haze  with  a  hint  of  storm  about 
it  blurred  the  greenish  sky,  by  late  morning  the 
sun  burned  down  through  murky  waves  of  heat, 
so  oppressive  that  even  the  locusts  became  still  and 
the  birds  retreated,  silent,  to  the  leafy  blue  sanc- 
tuary of  the  woods.  For  two  or  three  hours  I  read 
from  my  Bible,  committing  several  Psalms  to 
memory.  (My  Bible  was  the  only  possession  I  had 
to  take  away  from  Turner's  Mill  save  for  these 
things:  a  single  change  of  denim  pants,  two  cotton 
shirts,  an  extra  pair  of  what  are  elegantly  known 
as  nigger  brogans,  some  little  bone  crosses  I  had 
carved,  a  needle  and  some  thread,  a  pewter  cup  left 
to  me  by  my  mother,  and  a  ten-dollar  gold  piece 
which  Marse  Samuel  had  given  me  the  day  before. 
It  was  a  matter  of  custom  that  the  person  into 
whose  hands  I  was  delivered  would  supply  the  res: 
of  my  needs.  The  gold  piece  I  had  sewn  into  the 
belt  band  of  my  pants,  and  I  kept  everything 
wrapped  in  a  large  blue  bandanna.  I  It  seemed  ap- 
propriate to  the  moment,  suspended  as  I  was  be- 
tween two  existences,  troubled  by  abandonmen: 
and  loss,  heartsick  at  the  void  I  felt  upon  the  de- 
parture of  all  the  dearest  and  best  friends  I  had 
ever  known,  yet  at  the  same  time  obscurely  ex- 
cited by  the  promise  of  a  new  world,  liberty,  the 
fruition  of  all  those  dreams  I  had  entertained  in 
the  recent  past  of  myself  a  freedman  jauntily 
striding  toward  church  or  job  down  some  Rich- 
mond boulevard— it  seemed  appropriate  to  this 
mingled  mood,  as  I  say,  that  I  study  a  Psalm  in 
which  sorrow  and  exaltation  were  joined,  and  1 
recollect  that  it  was  Psalm  90  that  I  put  to  memory 
that  morning,  the  one  beginning.  Lord,  thou  hast 
been  our  dwelling  plaec  in  all  generations,  and 
which  contains  the  verse  that  goes:  A  thousand 
years  in  thy  sigltf  are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is 
past,  and  as  a  watch  in  the  night  .  .  . 

Noon  came  and  went,  the  coppery  sun  sank  to- 
ward the  afternoon:  still  no  Reverend  Eppes,  and 
I  was  hungry.  I  remembered  then  (having  in  my 
absorption  forgotten  i  the  meal  waiting  for  me. 
and  so  with  my  sack  thrown  over  my  shoulder  I 
walked  back  through  the  bare,  deserted  halls  to  the 
kitchen.  There  on  a  shelf  over  the  great  brick 
hearth  was  the  last  meal  ever  to  be  served  here  to 
a  Turner:  four  pieces  of  fried  chicken,  half  a  loaf 
of  shortening  bread,  sweet  cider  in  a  cracked  muc 
—decent  big-house  food,  proper  for  a  farewell  re- 
past, thoughtfully  covered  by  a  worn  clean  flour 
sack  as  a  screen  against  flies.  That  I  recall  with 
great  clarity  such  small  details  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  overall  sense  of  ominousness, 
the  spidery  disquietude  and  perplexity  which,  like 
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the  shadows  of  vines  creeping  up  a  stone  wall  in 
descending  sunlight,  began  to  finger  my  spine  as  I 
sat  on  the  window  sill  in  the  empty  kitchen  eating 
that  chicken  and  bread.  The  stillness  of  the  planta- 
tion was  at  this  instant  almost  complete,  so  op- 
pressive and  strange  that  I  suddenly  thought,  jit- 
tery with  a  vague  terror,  that  I  had  been  stricken 
by  deafness.  I  ceased  eating  for  a  moment,  both 
ears  cocked  and  straining,  waiting  for  some  sound 
outside— a  birdcall,  the  plashing  of  a  duck  on  the 
millpond,  a  whisper  of  wind  in  the  forest— to  con- 
vince me  that  I  could  hear,  but  I  heard  nothing, 
nothing  at  all.  and  my  panic  swelled  until  just  then 
the  startling  noise  of  my  own  bare  callused  foot 
scuffing  roughly  on  the  pine  floor  reassured  me: 
I  chided  myself  for  my  silliness  and  continued 
eating,  and  was  further  soothed  by  a  fly's  insen- 
sate deafening  mutter  as  it  settled  on  the  topmost 
edge  of  my  ear. 

Hut  the  feeling  of  an  ominous  hush  and  solitude 
would  not  leave  me  alone,  would  not  fade  away, 
clung  to  me  like  some  enveloping  garment  which, 
try  as  I  might,  1  could  not  ease  from  my  shoulders. 
I  tossed  the  chicken  bones  down  into  the  weed- 
choked  flower  bed  below  the  kitchen  window,  and 
wrapping  the  remains  of  the  bread  carefully  in  my 
sack  along  with  the  broken  mug— I  thought  it  would 
become  of  use  somehow— ventured  out  into  the 
great  hall  of  the  house.  Dismantled  of  everything 
that  could  be  moved— of  crystal  chandeliers  and 
grandfather's  clock,  carpets  and  piano  and  side- 
board and  chairs— the  cavernous  room  echoed  with 
a  tomblike  roar  to  my  sudden  sneeze.  The  reverber- 
ation smashed  from  wall  to  wall  with  the  sound 
of  waterfalls,  cataracts,  then  became  silent.  Only 
a  lofty  mirror,  webbed  with  minute  cracklings  and 
bluish  with  age,  embedded  immovably  between 
two  upright  columns  against  the  wall,  remained  as 
sure  proof  of  past  habitation;  its  blurred  and 
liquid  depths  reflected  the  far  side  of  the  hall,  and 
there  four  immaculate  rectangles  marked  the  van- 
ished portraits  of  Turner  forebears;  two  stern 
gentlemen  in  white  wigs  and  cocked  hats,  two 
serene  ladies  with  modest  bosoms  bedecked  in  rib- 
bons and  flounces  of  pink  satin,  they  had  been 
nameless  to  me  yet  over  the  years  as  familiar  as 
kin:  their  absence  was  suddenly  shocking,  like 
swift  multiple  deaths. 

1  went  hack  out  on  the  veranda,  again  waiting 
for  the  sound  of  hooves  and  wheels,  and  again 
there  was  only  silence.  Even  then  I  had  begun  to 
feel  that  I  was  alone,  abandoned,  forgotten,  and 
that  no  one  was  going  to  come  and  fetch  me;  the 
sensation  caused  me  fear  and  foreboding  but  part 
of  the  emotion  was  not  unpleasant,  and  way  down 
inside  I  felt  my  bowels  stirring  with  a  mysterious, 
queasy,  voluptuous  thrill.  I  had  never  felt  this  way 
before  and  tried  to  put  it  out  of  my  mind,  laying 
my  sack  down  on  the  veranda  steps  and  strolling 
to  the  small  promontory  at  the  side  of  the  house, 
where  in  almost  one  glance  it  was  possible  to  sur- 


vey the  entire  prospect  of  abandoned  dwelling 
decaying  shops  and  sheds  and  ruined  land— an  en 
pire  devastated  by  the  hordes  of  Gideon.  The  he: 
had  become  wicked,  unrelenting,  pouring  dow 
from  a  smudged,  greasy  sky  in  which  the  sun  pu 
sated  like  a  faint  pink  coal  through  the  haze.  ^ 
far  as  my  eye  could  reach,  the  cabins  lay  in  weatt 
erworn  rows  to  the  vast  bottom  cornfield,  now* 
majestic  jungle  of  weeds,  sunflowers,  and  impe: 
etrable  green  bramble.  The  sense  of  excitemeir 
gut-deep,  warm,  squirmy,  returned  irresistibly  ;• 
I  watched  the  scene,  as  my  eyes  lingered  on  tl- 
ranks  of  empty  cabins  then  returned  to  regard  ft! 
shops  close  by,  the  outhouses  and  stables  and  shed 
and  the  big  house  looming  near,  unpeopled  ar 
silent  in  the  terrible  heat. 

Only  a  dripping  of  water  through  the  crack* 
millpond  dam  disturbed  the  silence  now-only 
steady  unhurried  dripping  and  nearby  the  flic* 
ering  hum  of  grasshoppers  in  the  weeds.  I  tri(; 
to  force  back  the  sharp  and  growing  excitemei 
but  even  as  I  did  so  I  felt  my  pulse  pounding  ar 
the  sweat  flowing  beneath  my  arms  in  stream 
There  was  no  wind,  the  trees  in  the  surroundir 
woods  were  quiet ;  yet  because  of  this  very  stil, 
ness  they  seemed  a  solid  mass  stretching  out  c 
all  sides  of  me  in  perfect  circumference  to  the  la; 
boundaries  of  the  world,  an  all-pervading  triumpL 
ant  mass  of  greenery.  Nothing  but  this  still  ar, 
ruined  plantation  existed  ;  it  was  the  very  heart  c 
the  universe  and  I  was  the  master  not  alone  of  n 
being  at  the  present  instant  but  of  all  its  past  ar, 
hence  all  its  memories.  Solitary  and  sovereign  asj 
gazed  down  upon  this  wrecked  backwater  of  tim- 
I  suddenly  felt  myself  its  possessor;  in  a  twill 
kling  I  became  white— white  as  clabber  ehees; 
white,  stark  white,  white  as  a  marble  Episcopa 
ian.  I  turned  about  and  moved  to  the  very  crest  i 
the  slope,  hard  by  the  circular  drive  where  ca: 
riages  had  come  and  gone  and  ladies  in  crinolii 
and  taffeta  had  lightly  and  laughingly  dismountf 
upon  carpeted  footboards,  their  petticoats  spillin 
on  the  air  like  snow  as  I  steadied  their  ou 
stretched  arms.  Now,  looking  down  at  the  shot^ 
and  barns  and  cabins  and  distant  fields,  1  was  r, 
longer  the  grinning  black  boy  in  velvet  pantaloom 
for  a  fleeting  moment  instead  I  owned  all,  and  s 
exercised  the  privilege  of  ownership  by  unlacin 
my  fly  and  pissing  loudly  on  the  same  worn  stor 
where  dainty  tiptoeing  feet  had  gained  the  vei, 
anda  steps  a  short  three  years  before.  What 
strange,  demented  ecstasy!  How  white  I  was 
What  wicked  joy ! 

Hut  my  blackness  immediately  returned,  th 
fantasy  dissolved,  and  I  was  again  overtaken  b 
wrenching  loneliness  and  a  pang  of  guilt.  The  Re\ 
erend  Kppes  did  not  appear,  though  I  strained  m 
ears  for  the  sound  of  his  approach  on  the  road, 
went  back  to  my  Bible  once  more,  reading  an 
committ  ing  to  memory  one  of  my  favorite  passagt 
—the  story  of  Samuel  and  the  ark  of  the  covenar 
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Biile  afternoon  lengthened  and  light  dimmed  on 
a  veranda  and  thunder  grumbled  and  heaved 
B'tly  on  the  smoky  horizon. 

■  is  it  grew  dark  I  knew  that  the  Reverend  Eppes 
Hid  not  arrive  that  day.  I  got  hungry  again  and 
9  a  twitch  of  sharp  discomfort  when  I  realized 
1  there  was  no  more  to  eat.  Then  I  remembered 
# shortening  bread  in  my  sack,  and  when  night 
•  I  ate  the  rest  of  the  loaf,  washing  it  down 
#1  water  from  the  cistern  behind  the  kitchen. 

■  de  the  house  it  was  as  black  as  the  swamp 
J  i  moonless  night,  clammy  and  stifling,  and  I 

■  nbled  aimlessly  about  while  clouds  of  mosqui- 
m  whined  about  my  ears.  My  little  bedroom  had 

■  i  stripped  bare  like  all  the  rest,  and  there  was 

■  ise  sleeping  there,  so  I  lay  down  on  the  floor 

■  he  great  hall  near  the  front  door  with  my  sack 
a.  pillow  beneath  my  head. 

■hen  along  about  what  must  have  been  eleven 
Bck  a  storm  descended  on  the  plantation,  scar- 

■  me  out  of  wits  and  sleep;  titanic  lightning 
as  illumined  the  dark,  in  Hashes  of  eerie  green 
a  ined  the  deserted  mill  and  the  millpond,  where 
a  ly  rain  swept  the  surface  of  the  water  in  windy 
Mits  and  torrents.  Cracklings  of  thunder  rent  the 

■  vens,  and  a  single  shaft  of  lightning  suddenly 
•se  in  two  a  huge  old  magnolia  nearby  in  the 
■>ds,  toppling  half  the  behemoth  to  earth  with 

■  niealing  and  a  groaning  like  a  stricken  mad- 
w\.  The  night  filled  me  with  terror,  I  had  never 

■  wn  such  a  storm,  never  in  my  life;  it  seemed 

■  pedal  storm  ordained  by  God,  and  I  hid  my 
Md  between  my  sack  and  the  bare  planks  of  the 
#r,  wishing  that  I  had  never  been  born.  At  last 
M  storm  slackened,  dwindled  away  with  a  soft 

■  3])ing  noise  and  I  raised  my  head  up,  recollect- 
v  the  flood:  The  fountains  also  of  the  deep  and 
I  windows  of  heaven  were  stopped,  and  the  rain 
Mm  heaven  was  restrained  ...  I  whispered  thanks 
mvhe  Lord  in  a  prayer,  and  finally  went  off  to 

■  p,  listening  to  the  wet  sound  of  an  owl,  blown  in 

■  ;he  storm,  as  it  stirred  and  shivered  somewhere 
In  on  a  ledge  of  the  hall  above  me,  fussing 
■li-oo,  hoot-oo,  )ioot-oo. 

■  'hen  I  heard  a  voice— "Git  on  up,  boy"— and  I 

■  )ke  in  a  dazzle  of  morning  light  to  see  and  feel 
1  toe  of  a  black  boot  prodding  me  awake— not  a 
a  tie  prod,  either,  but  an  insistent  sharp  boring- 
l  between  my  ribs  which  caused  me  to  gasp  and 

■  '  instantly  onto  my  elbows,  gulping  morning 
a  as  if  I  had  been  half  drowned. 

| You  Nat?"  I  heard  the  man  say.  Even  as  he 
ike  I  knew  it  was  the  Reverend  Eppes.  He  was 
ill  from  head  to  toe  in  clerical  black;  moth-eaten 
l:k  preacher's  leggings  he  wore  too,  level  with 
•1  eyes  now,  and  I  saw  that  several  buttons  were 
4  sing  and  for  some  reason  the  gaiters  exuded, 
Adeemed  to  exude,  a  sour,  worn,  unclean  smell. 
I  eyes  traveled,  up  the  length  of  his  long  black- 
«jl  shanks  and  his  seedy  black  mohair  frock  coat 
lingered  for  the  barest  instant  on  the  face, 


which  had  a  skinny,  big-nosed,  pentecostal,  Christ- 
devoured,  wintry  look  of  laughterless  misery  about 
it;  bespectacled  with  oval  wire-framed  glasses, 
belonging  to  a  man  of  about  sixty,  redly  wattled  in 
the  neck  like  a  turkey  gobbler's,  bitter  of  counte- 
nance and  opaque  of  eye,  it  was  a  face  graven  with 
poverty,  sanctimony,  and  despair,  and  both  my 
heart  and  my  belly  suddenly  shriveled  within  me. 
If  nothing  else,  I  knew  I  had  had  my  last  piece  of 
white  bread  for  some  time  to  come. 

"You  Nat?"  he  said  again,  more  insistent  now. 
It  was  a  barren  and  suspicious  voice,  nasal,  full  of 
cold  November  winds,  and  something  in  it  warned 
me  that  with  this  clergyman  it  would  not  do  to  dis- 
play any  educated  airs.  I  scrambled  to  my  feet  and 
retrieved  my  sack  from  the  floor  and  said:  "Yas, 
massah,  das  right.  I'se  Nat." 

"Git  on  in  that  buggy  down  'ere,"  he  ordered. 

The  buggy  was  at  the  veranda  steps,  drawn  by 
the  most  pathetic  sway-backed  old  spotted  mare  I 
had  ever  seen.  I  clambered  up  onto  the  worn  seat 
and  waited  there  in  the  sunlight  for  half  an  hour 
or  more,  watching  the  sad  old  nag  switch  her  tail 
against  a  hide  covered  with  sores  upon  which  Hies 
supped  greedily  and  listening  to  the  muffled  com- 
motion made  by  the  Reverend  Eppes  as  he  stamped 
about  in  the  far  recesses  of  the  house.  Finally  he 
returned  and  climbed  up  on  the  seat  beside  me, 
bearing  with  him  two  huge  iron  pothooks  (1  had 
thought  it  impossible  that  the  house  could  yield 
anything  else  to  a  scavenger)  which  he  had  man- 
aged to  yank  with  his  great  raw-knuckled  fists  out 
of  the  solid  oak  of  a  kitchen  wall.  "Gee-yup,  Beau- 
ty," he  said  to  the  horse,  and  before  I  knew  it  we 
had  gone  down  the  lane  beneath  the  trees  shrill 
with  locusts,  and  Turner's  Mill,  abandoned  to  the 
beetles  and  the  meadow  mice  and  the  owls,  was  out 
of  my  life  forever. 

We  must  have  traveled  several  miles  up  the 
wagon  trace  before  the  Reverend  Eppes  spoke 
again.  During  this  part  of  the  journey,  the  sorrow 
and  the  sense  of  dislocation  and  loss  I  had  felt— 
the  ache  of  desperate  homesickness  which  had  tor- 
mented me  ever  since  I  had  been  left  alone  the  day 
before— was  obscured  by  the  pure  fact  of  hunger  in 
my  stomach,  anil  I  thought  longingly  of  yester- 
day's chicken,  and  felt  my  insides  painfully  rum- 
bling, all  the  while  hoping  that  if  the  Reverend 
Eppes  opened  his  lips  to  utter  a  thought  it  would 
be  a  thought  concerning  the  question  of  food.  But 
this  was  not  to  be. 

"How  old  you  be,  boy?"  he  said. 

"I'se  twenty,  massah,"  1  replied,  "twenty-one 
come  de  first  day  October."  It  is  good  for  a  Negro, 
when  trying  to  ingratiate  himself  with  a  strange 
white  man,  to  convey  an  impression  of  earnest  sim- 
plicity and  this  may  often  be  achieved  by  adding 
to  such  a  reply  as  mine  some  phrase  like  "Das  de 
truth,"  or  "Das  right."  I  think  that  I  must  have 
tacked  on  them  a  sweet  and  open  "Das  de  truth," 
and  by  so  doing  made  the  mistake  of  arousing  in 
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the  Reverend  Eppes  a  further  consciousness  of 
my  youth,  my  innocence. 

"You  ever  git  any  of  them  little  nigger  girls  in 
the  bushes?"  he  said.  A  funky  stale  smell  seemed 
to  pour  from  his  threadbare  clothes,  an  odor  of 
grease  and  soil  and  deep  poverty;  I  wanted  to 
avert  my  nose  but  dared  not.  There  was  something 
about  the  man  that  filled  me  with  an  uneasiness 
verging  on  dread.  Dismayed  by  his  question,  I  felt 
myself  honestly  unable  to  answer  and  tried  to  let 
myself  off  the  dilemma  in  typical  nigger  fashion 
by  a  slow  soft  giggle  and  a  great  mouthful  of  in- 
articulate syllables.  "Aa  !  Eeh— Haw!" 

"Mr.  Turner  done  told  me  you  religious- 
minded,"  he  said. 

"Yassuh,"  I  replied,  hoping  that  religion  would 
work  to  my  advantage  somehow. 

"So  you  religious-minded,"  he  went  on.  He  had 
a  dry  barren  voice,  monotonously  reedy  and  harsh, 
like  the  crepitation  of  a  cricket  in  the  weeds.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  such  a  voice  could  ever  ex- 
hort people  to  anything.  "And  if  you  religious- 
minded,  then  you  shorely  know,  boy,  what  King 
Solomon  son  of  David  said  about  women,  'specially 
whores.  He  said  a  whore  is  a  deep  ditch,  and  a 
strange  woman  is  a  narrow  pit.  She  also  lieth  in 
wait  as  for  a  prey,  and  increaseth  the  transgres- 
sors among  men.  That  right,  boy?" 

"Yassuh,"  I  said. 

"He  said  by  means  of  a  whorish  woman  a  man 
is  brought  to  a  piece  of  bread,  and  the  adultress 
will  hunt  for  the  precious  life.  That  right,  boy?  He 
said  keep  thee  from  the  evil  woman,  from  the  flat- 
tery of  the  tongue  of  a  strange  woman.  Lust  not 
after  her  beauty  in  thine  heart,  neither  let  her 
take  thee  with  her  eyelids.  You  know  that's  right, 
boy." 

"Das  right,"  I  replied,  "yassuh,  I  'spect  das 
right."  We  had  not  looked  at  each  other;  I  sensed 
rather  his  wintry  and  eaten  face  next  to  mine, 
gazing  despairingly  straight  ahead,  and  I  smelled 
the  sour,  yeasty  odor  seeping  from  his  clothes;  my 
mouth  Went  as  dry  as  sand. 

"But  a  young  man,"  he  said,  "now  that's  a  dif- 
ferent idea.  A  young  man  is  beauty  and  sweetness. 
He  said  eat  thou  honey,  because  it  is  good,  and  the 
honeycomb  which  is  sweet  to  thy  taste.  Eat  thou 
honey.  That  right,  boy  ?  He  said  the  glory  of  young 
men  is  their  strength  and  the  beauty  of  old  men  is 
the  gray  head.  He  said  when  thou  best  down  thou 
shalt  not  he  afraid,  yea,  thou  shalt  lie  down.  Yes, 
boy?  Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick  but 
when  the  desire  cometh,  it  is  a  tree  of  life.  The  true 
root  and  the  tree  of  life,  praise  Cod." 

"Yassuh,"  I  sighed  wretchedly. 

We  rode  for  a  long  time  in  silence.  We  had  taken 
a  side  turning  off  the  trace  and  passed  now 
through  country  I  had  never  seen  before.  It  was 
poor,  eroded  land  with  weed-choked  red-clay  fields 
bare  of  habitation.  Scraggly  pine  groves  stretched 
across  the  landscape,  and  high  in  the  blue  above 


us  turkey  buzzards  swooped  and  wheeled,  touchin 
me  with  gloom  and  with  visions  of  bleached  skek 
tons,  decayed  flesh,  and  slow  suffering  deaths,  a 
smoky  haze  hung  over  the  land,  and  crows  crie 
dismally  from  afar.  It  was  as  if  all  the  people  ha 
suddenly  vanished  from  the  earth. 

"Tell  me  something,  boy,"  he  said  finally,  th 
reedy  voice  suddenly  strained,  hesitant  yet  f raugl 
with  some  terrible  decision.  "I  hear  tell  a  niggc 
boy's  got  an  unusual  big  pecker  on  him.  Th; 
right,  boy?" 

T  became  feeble  with  anxiety  and  could  make  r 
reply.  The  buggy  had  stopped  and  we  rested  in  th 
shade  of  a  spindly  old  oak,  half-dead  in  a  shrou 
of  leaves  prematurely  yellowing  and  witherin) 
the  great  hulk  of  its  trunk  smothered  in  the  gree 
fecund  moist  embrace  of  honeysuckle  and  Virgin! 
creeper.  Dizzy  with  apprehension,  I  kept  my  ey< 
fixed  toward  my  feet.  A  fragrance  of  honeysuck 
mingled  with  the  presence  now  of  the  Reverer 
Eppes;  he  was  sweating  in  streams,  and  I  cou'- 
see  the  sweat  as  it  drained  from  beneath  his  bla( 
shiny  cuff  and  onto  the  back  of  the  great  ungain 
sun-blistered  hand  which  now  tensely  clutched  h 
knee. 


"You  know  what  I  hear  tell,  boy?"  he  went  o 
placing  the  same  tight  and  tormented  hand  on  t) 
fleshy  part  of  my  upper  leg.  His  voice  tremble 
his  old  ugly  red  fingers  trembled,  and  I  too  f( 
myself  trembling  inwardly  as  I  made  a  silent,  u 
gent  plea  to  the  heavens:  Lard?  Are  you  thei 
Lord?  A  cloud  passed  over  the  day  then,  and 
sudden  breath  of  coolness  came,  borne  as  if  on  t 
air  freshening  in  the  treetops;  now  with  a  lea 
tremor  the  coolness  lied,  light  blossomed  blin 
ingly,  and  the  stench  of  the  Reverend  Eppes  on 
more  was  sour  and  close.  "I  hear  tell  your  avera, 
nigger  boy's  got  a  member  on  him  inch  or 
longer'n  ordinary.  That  right,  boy?" 

I  remained  as  silent  as  the  space  within  a  toir 
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jling  the  quivering  fingers  on  my  thigh.  When  I 

I  tde  no  reply,  he  fell  somberly  quiet,  then  after  a 
lg  moment  he  squeezed  down  remorselessly  on 

I I  flesh  and  whispered :  "You  goin'  to  mind  me, 

Iy?" 

I  But  this  time  when  I  failed  to  answer,  he  re- 
[)ved  his  hand  from  my  leg  and  we  started  off 
'ew,  squeaking  dustily  along  northward  through 
I  e  sullen  and  woebegone  countryside.  Perhaps 
If  an  hour  passed  before  he  spoke  again,  and 
5  dry  ageless  cricket's  voice  was  filled  with  de- 
air  and  hatred  and  love  and  misery  and  retribu- 
te as  he  said:  "You  better  mind  me!  You  jest 
iter  mind  me,  that's  all,  you  hear!" 
■I 

•  ime  grows  brief  in  this  chronicle  of  my  early 
Lars.  My  residence  with  the  Reverend  Eppes  was 
lort-lived.  There  remains  need  to  tell  only  of  the 
lay  in  which  the  Reverend  Eppes's  stewardship 
I  my  fortunes  led  me  not  toward  that  freedom  I 
Id  for  so  long  anticipated  as  a  natural  consc- 
ience of  the  transfer  of  my  person  into  his  cus- 
Idy,  but  toward  something  entirely  and  surpris- 
Igly  different. 

j  It  had  been  Marse  Samuel's  intention,  1  believe. 
J  at  I  labor  only  for  a  short  while  in  the  service 
the  minister.  However,  it  turned  out  that  I 
Irked  there  for  less  time  than  Marse  Samuel 
lust  even  have  imagined.  As  you  have  doubtless 
lien,  one  of  Marse  Samuel's  characteristics  was  a 
Itching  ingenuousness  and  faith  in  human  na- 
lire;  being  a  poor  judge  of  people  anyway,  it  was 
Specially  unfortunate  that  abstaining  as  he  did 
lorn  formal  religious  observance,  he  should  still 
Itain  a  traditional  respect  for  and  trust  in  the 
1  todness  of  the  clergy.  This  trust  was  a  central 
istake.  I  think  that  in  handing  me  over  to  the 
everend  Eppes  he  envisioned  a  charming,  benign, 
lid  mutually  satisfying  relationship  between  an 
j  orable  old  bachelor  preacher  and  his  black  aco- 
Ite— already  "religious-minded"  and  learned  in 
re  Scripture— the  two  of  us  dwelling  in  perfect 
nristian  concord  as  I  celebrated  with  honest 
Jbor  the  spiritual  harvest  that  his  age  and  wisdom 
light  shower  upon  me.  What  a  splendid  vision. 
I  hat  tender  dreams  of  charity  one  hopes  blessed 
\y  late  master's  slumber  amid  the  balmy  Alabama 
I  ght ! 

Well,  old  Eppes  ceased  trying  to  ravish  me  ( and 
Ids  is  one  of  the  few  tolerable  aspects  of  my  stay  ) 
|  irly  early  on,  so  that  by  the  time  autumn  arrived 
|was  free  at  least  of  that  worry,  which  for  a  spell 
lid  been  a  burdensome  one.  There  had  been  a  few 
|ys  after  my  arrival  at  Shiloh  when  he  had  am- 
Jished  me  in  the  sagging,  pestilential  two-hole 
[''house  which  served  both  his  own  pitiful  dwell- 
|g  and  the  church;  there,  cosseting  me  loudly 
I  rain  with  proverbs  and  other  suasions  from  Holy 
J  rit,  he  tried  to  break  me  down  by  the  same  route 
j;  had  traveled  on  the  day  of  our  first  encounter, 

s  big  old  beak  leaking  the  dew  of  frustration 


onto  his  upper  lip  and  his  voice  a  paradigm  of 
anguish  as  he  clutched  at  me  amid  the  swarming 
flies.  But  one  day  he  made  a  great  and  defeated 
shudder,  and  with  wormwood  in  his  mouth,  aban- 
doned the  quest,  to  my  relief  and  puzzlement.  Only 
much  later,  when  I  grew  older  and  considerably 
more  reflective,  did  it  occur  to  me  that  his  desire 
for  me,  intense  as  it  was,  must  have  been  at  war 
with  and  was  finally  exceeded  by  his  desire  for  my 
domination.  Had  he  reached  his  lesser  goal,  had  I 
submitted  to  his  malodorous  gropings,  he  would 
have  gained  a  pet  but  lost  a  slave;  it  is  not  easy 
totally  to  master  someone  you've  buggered  behind 
the  woodpile,  and  if  I  had  become  the  compliant 
vessel  of  his  cravings  he  might  have  found  it  much 
harder  to  run  me  until  my  legs  felt  like  stumps. 

Which  is  what  he  did— eighteen  and  twenty 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  especially,  I  should 
add,  on  Sunday— and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
began  to  sense  the  world,  the  true  world,  in  which 
a  Negro  moves  and  breathes.  It  was  like  being 
plunged  into  freezing  water.  Further,  I  soon  real- 
ized that  my  predicament  was  made  even  more 
onerous  by  the  fact  that  I  was  the  only  slave  in 
Shiloh,  a  grim  and  pious  little  crossroads  com- 
munity of  some  thirty-five  souls.  Small  farmers 
for  the  most  part,  scratching  for  life  itself  in  arid 
patches  of  corn  and  sweet  potatoes,  these  were  the 
leftovers  and  castoffs  from  the  same  cataclysmic- 
depression  which  had  sent  the  more  prosperous  of 
their  fellow  citizens,  like  Marse  Samuel,  to  the  far 
South:  failed  overseers,  one-armed  tinkers,  bank- 
rupt country  storekeepers,  reformed  drunks,  Cod- 
maddened  paralytics,  they  were  a  bleak  and  un- 
done brotherhood  of  true  believers  with  scarcely 
a  dollar  to  divide  among  them  and  only  the  hope 
of  the  soul's  rescue  through  total  immersion  to 
preserve  them  and  their  goiterous  women  and  pale, 
straw-haired,  worm-infested  children  from  abso- 
lute disintegration. 

As  the  only  two-legged  chattel  in  Shiloh,  then, 
it  befell  my  lot  not  only  to  do  the  chores  for  the 
Reverend  Eppes— to  chop  kindling  and  haul  spring 
water  and  feed  Beauty,  the  sway-backed  mare,  and 
shell  corn  and  slop  the  three  pigs  and  build  the 
morning  fires,  acting  both  as  a  sort  of  grotesque 
valet  to  the  preacher  in  the  shack  he  called  a  par- 
sonage and  as  a  sexton  at  the  rickety  church— but 
to  be  of  service  to  the  rest  of  the  congregation  as 
well.  As  I  deviously  learned,  the  good  pastor  had 
never  been  in  possession  of  a  Negro  before  (that 
I  must  have  become,  however  briefly,  the  answer 
to  a  lifelong  prayer  is  a  fact  which  often  touched 
me  in  later  years ) ,  and  in  the  first  flush  of  enthusi- 
asm over  the  bonanza  that  I  represented,  he  ob- 
viously had  a  deep  Christian  urge  to  share  me 
equally  with  the  members  of  his  flock.  Thus  all  that 
fall  and  winter— one  of  the  most  frigid  years  with- 
in living  memory— I  found  how  swiftly  the  body 
loses  its  sap  and  the  soul  its  optimism  through  hav- 
ing one's  energies  split  three  dozen  ways.  It 
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seemed  to  me  that  I  had  been  plunged  into  a  hallu- 
cination in  which  I  had  parted  from  all  familiar 
existence  and  was  suddenly  transformed  into  a  dif- 
ferent living  creature  altogether— half-man,  half- 
mule,  exhausted  and  without  speech,  given  over 
to  dumb  and  reasonless  toil  from  the  hours  before 
dawn  until  the  dead  of  night.  In  the  tiny  three- 
room  parsonage  I  slept  in  what  was  called  the 
kitchen,  on  a  straw  tick  covered  with  rags  near  the 
back  door.  Bitter  winds  moaned  through  all  the 
cracks  in  the  house;  even  stoked  to  the  limit  the 
fireplace  gave  scant  warmth;  when  banked  at 
night  it  gave  no  heat  whatever,  and  as  I  lay  shiv- 
ering on  the  floor  in  the  dim  light  I  could  see  ice 
congealing  on  the  surface  of  the  preacher's  cham- 
ber pot.  He  snored  cavernously  all  night  long, 
throbbing  like  a  mill  wheel  through  my  restless 
dreams.  Sometimes  he  would  give  a  great 
strangled  noise  and  wake  up  chattering  discon- 
nected words  from  the  gospel.  "I  also  am  of 
Christ!"  he  howled  once,  and  another  night  I  saw 
his  white  nightshirted  shape  lurch  upright  as  he 
wailed:  "L<  icdness,  0  ye  Jews!"  Even  in  the  un- 
believable cold  the  house  was  fetid  and  rank  like 
a  chicken  pen  in  summer. 

Lord,  what  a  time!  How  I  yearned  for  the  days 
and  months  to  pass  and  for  the  winter  to  end; 
how  I  waited  for  the  moment  to  come  when  I  would 
be  delivered  from  this  pesthole,  to  Richmond  and 
into  freedom.  But  it  became  an  endless  and  wicked 
season,  with  no  relief  in  sight.  Thrice  monthly  the 
post  coach  came  through  from  the  south,  but  the 
mail  it  dropped  off  was  scanty  anyway,  and  there 
was  never  a  letter  from  Marse  Samuel— certainly 
not  a  word  for  me  nor  <  at  least  so  far  as  I  was  able 
to  tell  *  any  message  to  the  Reverend  Eppes.  And 
so  I  labored  through  icy  months,  sustained  by  the 
gloomy  comfort  of  Ecclesiastes.  whose  words  I 
managed  to  put  to  memory  in  the  few  moments 
w  rested  each  day  from  sleep  and  work.  It  was  good 
to  realize,  as  I  hauled  away  the  contents  of  the 
privy  in  a  leaky  bucket,  that  all  is  vanity  ;  the  great 
Preacher  succored  me  through  hours  of  ceaseless 
toil. 

In  the  mornings  I  sweated  for  the  Reverend 
Eppes,  chopping  wood,  toting  water,  sweeping, 
whitewashing  the  outer  timbers  of  the  house  and 
the  church— an  unending  task  not  made  easier  by 
the  fact  that  the  whitewash  often  froze  on  the 
brush.  After  midday  dinner  (we  bowed  our  heads 
together  in  blessing  and  then  ate  in  silence  in  the 
kitchen,  he  on  the  single  chair,  I  crouched  on  my 
haunches  on  the  floor,  devouring  a  meal  that  was 
unvaryingly  terrible— fatback  and  corn  pone 
drenched  in  molasses— but  at  least  abundant :  in 
that  fearsome  weather  my  protector  could  not  af- 
ford to  have  his  labor  source  lose  power  through 
meager  victualing'  there  would  come  a  rattling 
of  wagon  wheels  outside  on  the  frozen  rutted 
ground,  and  a  cry  :  "It's  me,  George  Dunn,  Parson ! 
I've  got  the  nigger  this  afternoon!"  And  off  I 


would  go  to  the  Dunn  place  three  miles  away  at  th 
edge  of  the  pinewoods,  there  to  work  for  anothe 
six  hours  felling  trees,  burning  brush,  emptyin 
privies,  shelling  corn,  or  performing  any  of  a  doze 
low  and  muscle-wrenching  chores  it  might  strik 
a  doomed,  chilblained  red-necked  Baptist  farme 
needed  doing.  Other  days  I  often  walked  to  mj] 
afternoon's  labor,  trudging  two  miles  or  moil 
along  some  snow-covered  woodland  path,  to  arriv 
finally  with  freezing  toes  at  a  shack  or  cabin  in  . 
cleaj-ing  and  hear  a  woman's  voice  from  the  fron  I 
stoop:  "Leander!  The  nigger's  here!"  I  began  t< 
feel  myself  loutishly  half-existing,  my  identit; 
fading,  as  a  Percheron  must  feel  if  it  feels,  neve, 
more  so  than  those  times  when  after  hours  oJ 
frostbite  and  sweat  on  the  roof  of  a  barn,  I  wa:.j 
compelled  to  carry  back  to  the  Reverend  Eppes  thi 
actual  rental  for  my  labor— a  silver  dollar  rarely, 
most  often  a  cramped,  brain-tormented: 

Rev.  Eppes.  I.  O.  U. 
$0.50  U.S. 
Use  of  nigra  5  hours 

Ashpenaz  Groover.  12  Jan. 

on  a  scrap  of  coarse  brown  paper,  or  a  crock  ol. 
pickled  okra.  a  pound  of  goat  cheese  wrapped  ii 
a  flannel  rag,  or  a  jar  of  candied  sweet  potatoes-^ 
delicacies,  moreover,  I  never  got  to  taste.  No  on^ 
beat  me.  and  I  was  rarely  even  scolded.  Generally 
speaking.  I  was  accorded  the  cheerful  respect  due 
any  superbly  efficient  mechanism. 

My  despair  and  loneliness  grew  until  the  exist- 
ence I  led  seemed  a  nightmare  from  which  I  was 
frantically  trying  to  arouse  myself;  the  burden; 
of  my  daily  wretchedness  felt  an  actual  weight, 
heavy  and  immovable,  bearing  down  like  a  yoke 
upon  my  shoulders.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  \ 
considered  the  extremity  of  running  away  (fol- 
lowing honorably  in  my  father's  barefooted  path), 
but  I  was  dissuaded  from  such  a  course  not  alone 
by  the  two  hundred  miles  of  trackless  and  freezing 
wilderness  which  lay  between  myself  and  Penn- 
sylvania, but  by  the  fear,  of  course,  that  in  so 
doing  I  would  simply  forfeit  the  very  liberty  I  had 
been  assured  was  soon  to  be  mine.  Yet  all  remained 
the  same.  With  a  fingernail  purchase  on  freedom. 
I  found  myself  laboring  like  an  ox.  Every  ten  days 
the  mail  coach  came  up  from  the  south,  and  de- 
parted, leaving  no  advice  from  Marse  Samuel. 
Despair  and  gloom  pressed  down  upon  me  like 
merciless  hands.  Each  morning  I  awoke  praying 
that  on  this  day  I  would  be  taken  to  Richmond, 
there  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  that  civi- 
lized and  enlightened  master  whose  only  concern 
was  eventually  to  obtain  my  freedom.  The  moment 
never  arrived.  I  squatted  silently  with  the  Rever- 
end Eppes  in  the  drafty  kitchen,  choking  down  my 
corn  pone  and  molasses.  Overhead,  day  after  sullen 
day,  the  sun  was  a  wafer  of  light  barely  visible, 
wanly  tracing  the  hours  across  a  creepy  black  sky 
dreamed  by  Jeremiah. 


I  cannot  calculate  what  my  value  was  in  cheese 
f.nd  okra  but  I  made  a  mental  accounting  of  the 
fiard  cash  I  brought  in,  and  figured  that  between 
bctober  and  the  middle  of  February  I  earned  for 

he  Reverend  Eppes  a  total  of  $35.75. 
-  About  the  services  in  the  ramshackle  church 
I  keeping  four  stoves  fueled  all  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning with  hickory  logs  made  Sunday  one  of  my 
most  arduous  days  I  it  is  best  to  remain  for  the 
most  part  quiet,  drawing  over  these  mysteries— as 
hir  Walter  Scott  might  say— a  prudent  veil.  For 
flthough  I  myself  in  later  years  acquired  great 
|iower  in  preaching  and  exhortation,  and  found 
riyself  deeply  stirred  by  the  way  in  which  people 
|ook  flame  from  the  Word  and  became  exalted  by 
it,  sometimes  losing  possession  of  all  their  senses; 
fnd  although  through  total  abandonment  it  is 
fften  possible  to  obtain  a  close  communion  with 
■  he  Spirit— nonetheless  these  white  people  at  Shi- 
loh  were  a  scandal,  whooping  and  shouting  and 
rubbling  at  the  mouth  as  the  Reverend  Eppes 
I  aked  them  through  hellfire  in  his  dry  cracked 
I  oice,  and  amid  the  sweat  and  steam,  falling  into  a 
liind  of  ultimate  frenzy,  stripping  to  their  under- 
■rawers,  male  and  female,  and  riding  each  other 
tiareback  up  and  down  the  aisles.  It  seemed  to  me 
Babylonian,  a  mockery,  and  I  was  always  glad 
l/hen  the  Sunday  night  service  was  over  and  I 
lould  clean  up  the  mess  they  made  and  go  to  bed. 
[  Once  at  dusk,  coming  back  from  a  weary  after- 
Loon's  work  at  a  farm  deep  in  the  pinewoods,  I 
paused  for  a  short  while  in  the  middle  of  a  clear- 

ng.  Heavy  snow  lay  over  the  floor  of  the  woods 

nd  in  the  trees,  and  there  was  not  a  sound  any- 
r/here.  Darkness  was  pressing  on  fast,  and  I  knew 

hat  if  I  did  not  get  back  to  the  parsonage  before 
:  ightfall  I  would  surely  lose  the  way  and  just  as 
I  urely  freeze  to  death  in  the  forest.  Yet  for  some 
leason  I  was  not  frightened  by  the  notion;  it 
,  eemed  a  friendly  and  peaceable  idea,  to  fall  asleep 
Smid  the  snow  and  the  pines  and  never  wake  up— 
lelivered  into  the  bosom  of  eternity,  forever  safe 
nrom  mean  and  dishonorable  toil.  It  was  a  blasphe- 
Inous,  faithless  vision  but  somehow  I  thought  God 
night  understand.  And  for  a  long  moment  I  loi- 
|3red  there  in  the  cold,  silent  clearing,  watching 
[tie  gray  twilight  descend,  half-yearning  for  the 
light  to  overtake  me  and  enfold  me  close  within 
l.s  benign,  chill,  indifferent  arms. 

But  then  I  recalled  the  new  life  which  awaited 
lie  in  Richmond  and  the  grand  future  I  would  have 

s  a  free  man,  and  a  sudden  panic  seized  me.  I 
legan  to  run  through  the  snow,  faster  and  faster, 

nd  reached  the  parsonage  just  before  the  last 

ght  faded  from  the  sky. 

|Dn  February  21,  1822,  in  the  village  of  Sussex 
|  ourthouse,  Virginia,  the  Reverend  Eppes  sold  me 
lito  bondage  for  $460.  I'm  certain  that  this  sum  is 
rue  because  I  watched  Evans  or  Blanding— I  do 
ot  know  which  one— of  Evans  &  Blanding,  Incor- 


porated, auctioneers,  pay  that  amount  in  twenty- 
dollar  bills  as  we  stood  in  the  anteroom  of  the 
nigger  pen  that  the  traders  had  set  up  in  a  crum- 
bling brick  tobacco  warehouse  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  village.  The  date,  too,  I  know  to  be  exact  be- 
cause it  was  outlined  in  flagrant  red  upon  a  big 
corporate  wall  calendar,  not  ten  feet  from  where 
we  stood,  along  with  the  inscription  in  ragged 
journeyman  printer's  type: 

$    $  $ 
Play  Safe  with  "E.  &  B." 
Spot  Cash  Paid  for 
Likely  negroes 
$    $  $ 

The  fifteen-mile  trip  by  buggy  up  across  the 
county  line  from  Shiloh,  the  sale  itself— every- 
thing had  taken  less  than  half  a  day.  It  had  all 
happened  before  I  could  even  think  about  it.  And 
I  stood  there  in  the  windy  barnlike  building, 
clutching  my  sack  and  watching  the  old  preacher 
convey  me  into  a  trader's  hands. 

I  recall  crying  out:  "But  you  can't  do  this!  You 
and  Marse  Samuel  had  a  written  agreement.  You 
was  to  take  me  to  Richmond!  He  told  me  so !" 

But  the  Reverend  Eppes  said  not  a  word,  count- 
ing bills,  each  golden  second  climbing  from  penury 
to  riches,  his  spectacles  frosting  up  as  with  wet- 
tened  forefinger  and  eagerly  moving  lips  he  veri- 
fied his  booty. 

"You  can't!"  I  shouted.  "I've  got  a  trade,  too! 
I'm  a  carpenter !" 

"Somebody  hush  the  nigger  up!"  I  heard  a  voice 
say  nearby. 

"That  nigger  boy.  gentlemen,"  the  preacher  ex- 
plained, "is  a  little  fetched  in  the  head  about  that 
one  item.  But  he  jest  bully  where  it  matters.  He 
jest  a  bully  worker.  Got  right  smart  strength  for 
one  so  slender,  and  a  good  mind  on  him-can  actual 
spell  out  some  words,  and  has  a  God-fearin'  spirit. 
Reckon  he  might  be  a  likely  stud,  too.  Mercy,  ain't 
this  been  a  winter?"  Then  without  further  com- 
ment he  turned  and  on  a  frosty  blast  of  air  was 
gone. 

I  cannot  make  sense  out  of  most  of  the  rest  of 
that  day.  I  do  recollect,  however,  that  in  the  eve- 
ning, as  I  lay  slumped  in  the  crowded,  noisy  pen 
with  fifty  strange  Negroes,  I  experienced  a  kind 
of  disbelief  which  verged  close  upon  madness, 
then  a  sense  of  betrayal,  then  fury  such  as  I  had 
never  known  before,  then  finally,  to  my  dismay, 
hatred  so  bitter  that  I  grew  dizzy  and  thought  I 
might  get  sick  on  the  floor.  Nor  was  it  hatred  for 
the  Reverend  Eppes— who  was  really  nothing  but 
a  simple  old  fool— but  for  Marse  Samuel,  and  the 
rage  rose  and  rose  in  my  breast  until  I  earnestly 
wished  him  dead,  and  in  my  mind's  eye  I  saw  him 
strangled  by  my  own  hands. 

Then  from  that  moment  on  (until  the  occasion 
of  beginning  this  account  of  my  life)  I  banished 
Marse  Samuel  from  my  mind  as  one  banishes  the 
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memory  of  any  disgraced  and  downfallen  prince, 
and  refused  to  give  him  ten  seconds'  thought  ever 
again. 

0  ne  night  soon  after  this  there  was  a  thaw  and 
it  started  to  rain.  Torrents  of  water  came  down, 
lashed  by  a  bitter  west  wind.  Later  the  tempera- 
ture began  to  fall  and  the  rain  turned  to  sleet,  so 
that  by  the  next  morning  all  of  the  countryside  was 
sheathed  in  a  glistening,  crystalline  coverlet  of  ice, 
as  if  dipped  in  molten  glass.  Finally  the  sleet 
stopped,  but  the  sky  remained  leaden  and  over- 
cast, and  the  ice-encrusted  woods  seemed  to  merge 
without  definition  into  the  glassy  and  brittle  un- 
derbrush of  the  fields,  casting  no  shadow.  That 
day,  after  I  had  been  sold  at  auction  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Moore,  we  rode  back  south  out  of  Sussex  Court- 
house in  a  wagon  drawn  by  two  oxen,  and  the 
wheels  squealed  and  crackled  against  the  white 
troughs  of  ice  in  the  rutted  road  and  the  iron-shod 
hooves  of  the  oxen  crunched  cumbersomely  on  the 
hard  frozen  earth. 

Moore  and  his  cousin,  another  farmer  whose 
first  name  was  Wallace,  sat  hunched  up  on  the 
seat  behind  the  oxen,  and  I  leaned  up  to  the  rear 
of  them  on  the  wagon's  open  tailboard  with  my 
feet  dangling  over  the  edge.  It  was  fearsomely 
told  and  as  we  creaked  along  I  shivered,  although 

1  he  frayed  woollen  overcoat  which  was  the  single 
legacy  of  my  stay  at  the  Reverend  Eppes's  gave 
me  a  certain  protection  against  the  wind.  Yet  it 
was  not  the  weather  which  now  concerned  me,  but 
an  irreparable  and  still,  to  me,  inconceivable  viola- 
tion of  my  all  too  meager  property.  For  less  than 
an  hour  before,  after  having  bought  me,  Moore 
had  found  and  grabbed  the  ten-dollar  gold  piece  I 
had  so  carefully  sewn  up  inside  my  extra  pair  of 
pants.  Like  some  avid  little  weevil  or  roach  he  had 
homed  as  if  by  the  sheerest  primitive  instinct  upon 
my  few  possessions  and  within  seconds  had  ex- 
tracted the  gold  piece  from  the  belt  band,  ripping 
the  seam,  hjs  round  small  pockmarked  rustic's  face 
puckered  with  sly  relentless  triumph— "I  figgered  a 
nigger  once't  lived  at  Turner's  Mill  ud  steal  him 
some  loot,"  he  muttered  to  his  cousin— as  he  bit 
down  on  the  coin,  then  thrust  it  into  the  pocket  of 
his  jeans. 

All  my  life  I  had  never  owned  so  much  as  a  tin 
spoon,  and  the  gold  piece  had  been  the  only  real 
treasure  I  had  ever  possessed;  that  I  had  kept  it 
so  briefly  and  had  parted  with  it  so  quickly  was 
something  I  could  barely  comprehend.  1  had 
wanted  to  save  it  against  the  time  when  I  might 
start  a  church  in  Richmond,  now  it  was  gone.  Com- 
ing as  it  did  after  three  days'  and  nights'  wait  in 
the  nigger  pen— my  limbs  poorly  warmed  and  even 
more  poorly  nourished  on  cold  cornmeal  mush- 
and  joined  with  the  quick  disposal  of  my  body  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  this  final  act  of  piracy  left 
me  numb  and  beyond  outrage,  and  I  sat  stiff, 
bolt  upright  on  the  tailboard  of  the  wagon,  clutch- 


ing my  sack  tight  against  my  lap  with  one  hand 
and  with  the  other  holding  the  Bible  pressed 
against  my  chest.  I  felt  a  dull  ache  around  the 
edge  of  my  jaw  and  wondered  in  a  distant  way  at 
the  reason  for  it,  then  recollected  that  it  had  been 
caused  by  Moore's  begrimed  and  knobby  fingers 
when  he  had  thrust  them  into  my  mouth  to  ascer- 
tain the  soundness  of  my  teeth. 

I  listened  vaguely  to  the  conversation  between 
Moore  and  his  cousin  Wallace,  the  words  coming 
as  if  from  yards  and  yards  away,  from  the  tree- 
tops  or  across  the  margin  of  a  remote  and  snow- 
covered  field. 

"They  was  this  hoor  I  knowed  in  Norfolk,  on 
Main  Street,  name  Dora,"  the  cousin  was  saying, 
"she  would  do  it  three  ways  if'n  you'd  pay  a  dol- 
lar-fifty—fifty cents  each  way  and  take  all  after- 
noon." He  began  to  snort  and  chuckle,  his  voice 
thickening.  "Second  time  you  shoot,  hit  jest  like 
a  covey  of  quail  flyin'  straight  out  yo'  ass—" 

"Sho."  Moore  put  in.  chuckling  too,  "sho.  I 
knowed  this  other  hoor  who  done  it  three  ways, 
name  of  Dolly—" 

I  put  their  godless  talk  out  of  my  mind  and 
stared  at  the  glassy  and  desolate  woods,  silent  now 
save  for  the  remote  noise,  every  so  often,  of  a 
branch  cracking  beneath  the  weight  of  ice  or  the 
pattering  faint  sound  of  a  hare  as  it  scampered 
through  the  frozen  meadows.  I  shivered  suddenly 
and  felt  my  teeth  clicking  together  in  the  fierce 
cold.  We  had  approached  a  fork  in  the  road,  and  as 
I  turned  my  head  slightly  I  glimpsed  a  wooden 
signpost  sparkling  beneath  transparent  ice  and 
two  crude  painted  signs,  one  pointing  to  the  south- 
west : 

X.  Carolina  via  Hick's  Ford 
The  other  to  the  southeast: 

Southampton  County  Line  12  mi. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  wagon  stopped  and  I  heard 
Moore  say:  "Hit's  the  right-handed  fork  to 
Southampton,  ain't  it.  Wallace?  I  recollect  that's 
what  Pappy  said  to  take  when  we  come  back  out  of 
Sussex.  Ain't  that  what  he  said.  Wallace?" 

Wallace  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  he  mur- 
mured in  a  puzzled  voice:  "Goddam  me,  I  can't 
recollect  ivliat  he  said."  He  paused  again,  finally 
adding  more  confidently:  "If'n  we  hadn't  come  up 
here  by  way  of  that  trace  through  the  marsh,  I'd 
know  for  sure,  but  now  hit  do  seem  to  me  he  said 
take  the  right-handed  fork  comin'  back.  Yah.  I 
could  swear  he  said  the  right-handed  fork.  The 
left-handed  fork'll  end  you  up  in  Carolina.  Gimme 
'nother  suck  on  that  jug." 

"Yah,"  said  Moore,  "that's  what  he  said  now,  I 
know  for  sure,  the  right-handed  fork.  That  sho  is 
what  Pappy  said." 

A  whip  cracked  on  the  cold  air,  the  hooves  of 
the  oxen  resumed  their  crunching  on  the  rutted 
road,  and  as  we  took  the  right  fork  southwest  to- 


hrd  Carolina,  I  thought:  Trouble  is,  since  neither 
I  them  ignorant  scoundrels  can  read  we're  likely 
[  get  into  worse  problems  if  I  don't  set  them 
I  -night  right  away,  right  now.  We'll  sure  end  up 
1st  twenty  miles  south  of  here.  Anyway.  I  might 
I  t  warm  sooner. 

Li  turned  around  and  said:  "Stop  the  wagon." 
[Moore's  head  swiveled  about  to  face  me,  the 
J  eked  little  eyes  bloodshot,  bulging,  incredulous, 
could  smell  an  odor  of  brandy  the  length  of  the 

agon.  "What  did  you  say,  boy?"  he  murmured. 

"Stop  the  wagon."  I  repeated,  "this  way  goes 
.  Carolina." 

The  wagon  stopped,  wheels  sliding  and  squeal- 
[g  against  the  ice.  Then  the  cousin  turned  about. 
Lredulous  too,  silent,  staring,  licking  his  pink 
leling  lips  amid  a  scraggle  of  reddish  beard. 
I  "How  you  know  this  way  goes  to  Carolina?" 
loore  said.  "Jest  how  do  you  know?" 
I  "The  sign  said  so."  I  replied  quietly.  "I  tan 
fed." 

I  Moore  and  his  cousin  glanced  at  each  other,  then 
I  ck  at  me. 

I  "You  can  read?"  said  Moore. 
["Yes."  1  said.  "1  can  read." 

Again  they  exchanged  quick  suspicous  glances. 
Id  the  cousin  turned  to  me.  glaring,  and  said: 
Pry  him.  Tom.  Try  him  with  the  vvritin'  on  that 

ovel." 

j  Moore  held  up  a  shovel  which  had  lain  clotted 
I  th  earth  below  them  at  the  front  of  the  wagon, 
long  its  ashwood  shaft  ran  an  inscription  burnt 

•ge  and  deep  with  a  branding  instrument. 

"Read  them  words  there,  boy."  said  Moore. 
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"It  says,  "Shelton  Tool  Works.  Petersburg.  Vir- 
ginia,' "  I  replied. 

The  shovel  clattered  back  onto  the  Hoor  of  the 
wagon,  and  as  I  once  more  turned  around  I  saw  the 
w  hite  woods  roll  before  my  eyes  in  a  slow  blurred 
procession  of  glittering  ice-crowned  trees  while 
the  wagon  itself  wheeled  about  in  a  clumsy  half- 
circle  then  moved  briefly  north  to  the  signpost, 
pivoted,  and  resumed  its  ponderous  journey  south- 
east now.  toward  Southampton.  An  emptiness 
clutched  my  stomach  as  I  realized  suddenly  how 
hungry  I  was.  after  three  days  on  cornmeal  mush. 
Never  had  I  known  such  hunger  before,  never  in 
my  life,  and  I  was  astonished  at  the  urgency  of  its 
pain,  the  desperation  of  its  clamorous  appeal  deep 
within  my  guts. 

Moore  and  his  cousin  brooded  quietly  for  a  long 
while,  then  at  last  I  heard  Wallace  say:  "Onliest 
nigger  1  ever  knowed  about  could  read  was  a  free 
nigger  up  in  Isle  of  Wight.  Had  him  a  little  shoe- 
cobblin'  business  in  Smithfield  and  wrote  out  let- 
ters and  such  for  some  of  the  white  folks.  When  he 
died  they  cut  open  his  head  and  looked  at  his  brain 
and  it  had  wrinkles  in  it  just  like  a  white  man's. 
And  you  know,  they  was  a  story  'bout  how  some 
of  the  niggers  got  holt  of  a  part  of  that  brain  and 
actual  et  some  of  it.  hopin'  they'd  git  smart  too." 

"Hit  don't  do  no  good  far  a  nigger  to  git  learn- 
ing," Moore  said  somberly:  "hit  don't  do  no  good 
in  any  way  whichever.  Like  Pappy  says,  a  nigger 
with  a  busy  head  is  idle  with  the  hoe.  That's  what 
Pappy  says." 

"A  nigger  with  learning  bound  to  git  uppity," 
Wallace  agreed. 
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"Hit  don't  do  no  good  in  any  way  whichever." 
"I'm  hungry,"  I  said. 

Like  the  hunger,  I  had  never  felt  a  whip  before, 
and  the  pain  of  it  when  it  came,  coiling  around  the 
side  of  my  neck  like  a  fire  snake,  blossomed 
throughout  the  hollow  of  my  skull  in  an  explosion 
of  light.  I  gasped  and  the  pain  lingered,  penetrat- 
ing to  the  inside  of  my  throat,  and  I  gasped  again, 
feeling  that  the  pain  might  throttle  me  to  death. 
Only  at  that  moment,  seconds  later,  did  the  noise 
of  the  whip  impress  itself  on  my  mind-oddly  quiet, 
a  sedate  whickering  like  a  sickle  slicing  through 
air— and  only  then  did  I  raise  my  hand  to  touch 
the  place  where  the  rawhide  had  cut  my  flesh, 
sensing  on  my  fingertips  a  warm  sticky  flow  of 
blood. 

"When  I  gits  ready  to  feed  I'll  tell  ye.  hear  me?" 
said  Moore.  "And  say  master!" 

I  was  unable  to  speak,  and  now  again  the  whip 
struck,  in  the  same  place,  blinding  me.  sending  me 
afloat  outside  myself  on  a  reddish  cloud  of  pain. 

"Say  master!"  Moore  roared. 

"Mastah!"  I  cried  in  terror.  "Mastah!  Mastah! 
Mast  ah!" 

"That's  better,"  said  Moore.  "Now  shut  up." 

O  nee  in  the  last  days  before  mv  trial,  when  I 
was  pondering  my  own  death  and  was  filled  with  a 
sense  of  the  absence  of  God,  1  remember  Mr. 
Thomas  Gray  asking  me  what  had  been  the  vari- 
ous things  in  time  past  that  God  had  spoken  to 
me.  And  although  I  was  trying  to  be  truthful  I  had 
been  unable  to  answer  him  exactly,  for  it  was  the 
most  difficult  kind  of  question  and  had  to  do  with 
a  mysterious  communion  which  was  almost  im- 
possible to  explain  clearly.  I  told  him  that  God  had 
spoken  to  me  many  times  and  had  surely  guided 
my  destiny  but  that  He  had  never  really  given  me 
any  complicated  messages  or  lengthy  commands; 
rather  He  had  spoken  to  me  two  words,  and  always 


these  words  alone,  beginning  on  that  day  in  the 
back  of  Moore's  wagon,  and  that  it  was  through 
these  words  that  I  was  strengthened  and  that  I 
made  my  judgments,  absorbing  from  them  a  secret 
wisdom  which  allowed  me  to  set  forth  purposefully 
to  do  what  I  conceived  as  His  will,  in  whatever 
mission,  whether  that  of  bloodshed  or  baptism  or 
preaching  or  charity.  Yet  just  as  they  were  words 
of  resolution  they  were  words  also  of  solace.  And 
as  I  told  Gray.  God  had  a  way  of  concealing  Him- 
self from  men  in  strange  forms— in  His  pillar  of 
cloud  and  His  pillar  of  fire,  and  sometimes  even 
hiding  Himself  from  our  sight  altogether  so  that 
long  periods  on  earth  would  pass  during  which 
men  might  feel  that  He  had  abandoned  them  for 
good.  Yet  all  through  the  later  years  of  my  life  I 
knew  that  despite  His  hiding  Himself  for  a  while 
from  me.  He  was  never  far  off  and  that  more  often 
than  not  whenever  I  called  He  would  answer-as 
He  did  for  the  first  time  on  that  cold  day:  "I 
abide." 

I  wiped  the  blood  from  my  neck  and  crouched 
down  shivering  into  my  overcoat.  I  listened  to  the 
wheels  crunching  and  bumping  along  the  rutted 
road,  uneven  here  and  littered  with  fallen  icy 
branches,  so  that  the  wagon  yawed  and  heaved 
and  pitched  me  back  and  forth  in  a  soft  rhythm 
against  the  boards.  Moore  and  his  cousin  were 
silent.  A  cold  winter  wind  breathed  suddenly 
across  the  roof  of  the  woods. 

"Lord."  I  whispered,  raising  my  eyes.  "Lord?" 

Then  high  at  the  top  of  the  icy  forest  I  heard  a 
tremendous  cracking  and  breaking  sound,  and  that 
voice  booming  in  the  trees: 

/  abide. 

I  clutched  my  Bible  against  my  heart  and  leaned 
against  the  boards  as  the  wagon,  heaving  and  rock- 
ing like  a  rudderless  ship  amid  a  sea  of  frozen 
glass,  bore  me  southward  again  into  the  dead  of 
winter. 


William  Styron  emerged  as  a  literary  figure  of 
major  importance  with  the  publication  of  his  first 
novel,  "Lie  Down  in  Darkness,"  in  ]'.)'>].  He  was 
then  twenty-six.  He  wrote  two  other  novels,  "Tin 
Long  March"  tl'.).r>.i)  and  "Set  This  House  on 
Fire"  (1960)  before  beginning  work  on  the  story 
of  Nat  Turner,  a  subject  of  special,  long-standing 
interest  to  hint.  Mr.  Styron  was  born  in  1925  in 
Newport  News,  Virginia,  near  the  locale  of  the 
Turner  revolt. 

In  an  essay,  titled  "This  Quiet  Dust,"  that  ap- 
peared in  l he  April  1965  issue  of  "Harper's,"  Mr. 
Styron  described  his  attempt  as  a  novelist  to  un- 
derstand and  re-create  Nat  Turner.  He  wrote:  "In- 
numerable white  Southerners  hare  grown  up  as 


free  of  knowledge  of  tlie  Negro  el  aracter  and  soul 
as  a  person  whose  background  is  rural  Wisconsin 
or  Maine.  Yet,  of  course,  there  is  a  difference,  and 
it  is  a  profound  one,  defining  the  white  Southern- 
er's attitudes  and  causing  him  to  be,  for  better  or 
worse,  whatever  it  is  he  is  to  be.  .  .  .  The  Negro 
may  feel  that  it  is  too  late  to  be  known,  and  that 
the  desire  to  know  him  reeks  of  outrageous  con- 
descension. But  to  break  down  the  old  lair,  to 
'know'  the  Negro,  has  become  the  moral  impera- 
tive of  every  white  Southerner.  I  suspect  that  my 
search  for  Nat  Turner,  my  own  private  attempt  as 
a  novelist  to  re-create  and  bring  alive  that  dim  and 
prodigious  black  man,  has  been  at  hast  a  partial 
fulfillment  of  this  mandate.  .  .  ." 


Harper's  Mayaziiic,  Scpfenther  1907 
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The  Swissair 
Rock  and  Bach  run 
to  Zurich 

if  you've  been  to  Zurich, 
chances  are  all  you  saw  of  Zurich  were 
the  music  boxes  you  picked  up  at  the  airport 
for  the  kids. 

That's  because  Zurich  is  one  of  the 
natural  connecting  points  in  Europe 
for  catching  another  Swissair  plane 
going  somewhere  else. 

Which  is  too  bad. 
Because  a  lot  of  people  don't  stop 
long  enough  to  take  in  Dizzy  Gillespie 
at  the  Volkshaus 
or  Don  Giovanni  at  the  Opernhaus 
or  a  little  frugging  at  the  Palazzo. 

Just  for  the  fun  of  it  call  Swissair. 
We  have  offices  in  principal  cities. 
Or  get  in  touch  with  your  travel  agent. 
Ask  him  about  our  $360*  or  even  $268** 
round-trip  New  York  to  Zurich 
"Rock  and  Bach  run." 

After  all,  with  21  Swissair  flights  a  week 
out  of  N.Y.,  Chicago  and  Montreal, 
we  make  it  nice  and  easy 
for  you  to  leave  for  Zurich. 
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David  T.  Bazelon 
CLIENTS 

AGAINST  LAWYERS 

A  guide  to  the  real  joys  of  legal  practice.  • 


What  happens  between  lawyer  and  client  today 
goes  something  like  this:  The  lawyer  sits  at  the 
elbow  of  the  businessman  while  contracts  are  be- 
ing negotiated,  that  is,  while  a  deal  is  being  made. 
Then,  once  the  principals  feel  an  agreement  has 
been  concluded,  the  lawyers  assure  them  it  has 
not.  After  much  further  negotiation,  the  lawyers 
"draft  the  contract"— reduce  the  deal  to  written 
lair— and  pass  it  back  and  forth  accompanied  in 
each  passage  by  increasingly  minute  argumenta- 
tion (e.g.,  "We  believe  in  all  fairness  that  the  law 
jf  Luxembourg  should  govern  in  the  event  of  non- 
performance under  Para.  V(c)(ii)"  etc.,  etc.). 
Once  they  have  decided  that  neither  party  can  be 
further  hoodwinked  or  bullied,  the  typist  prepares 
many  copies  to  make  "doubly  sure"  (making 
doubly  sure  in  this  special  fashion  is  28  per  cent 
of  law  practice),  and  the  clients  sign  all  of  them. 
Then  they  smile  at  each  other  and  shake  hands, 
while  glancing  sidelong  at  their  lawyers,  who  are 
still  scowling  (it's  part  of  the  fee-action).  This 
little  drama,  in  numerous  manifestations,  is  the 
beginning  of  law— perhaps,  even,  the  final  heart 
of  it  as  well. 

Lawyers  and  clients  don't  really  like  one  an- 
other. Oh.  they  act  friendly  enough— they  play  golf, 
eat  and  drink,  nightclub  together,  and  so  on.  But 
they  really  can't  like  each  other:  the  forces  that 
bring  them  together  preclude  it.  The  client  owns 
things  or  has  power  or  both,  but  he  comes  to  the 
lawyer  because  he  needs  the  latter's  brains  and 
savvy  to  protect  and  otherwise  make  sense  out  of 
what  he  owns  or  controls.  In  brief,  the  client  feels, 
If  you're  so  smart,  why  aren't  you  rich?  While  the 
lawyer  (knowing  that  this  is  the  way  the  other 
feels)  reverses  the  proposition  and  replies  si- 
lently. Since  you're  so  rich,  why  aren't  you  smart 
enough  to  do  without  me? 

There  is  another  aspect  to  the  relation.  A  very 
smart  lawyer*  once  advised  me  about  going  to  law 
school.  "Don't,"  he  said.  "You'll  get  terribly  bored 
with  it.  It  won't  hold  you,  intellectually."  1  tried 

"■  David  Riesman. 


to  explain  how  ambitious  I  was  trying  to  be;  that 
I  was  already  fairly  well  bored  with  being  an  un 
placed,  general-purpose  intellectual;  and  I  added 
somewhat  petulantly,  that  everybody  had  alway 
said  I  would  make  a  good  lawyer. 

"Okay,"  he  said,  "but  go  home  and  ask  yoursel 
one  question,  very  seriously— are  you  a  big  enoug 
son  of  a  bitch?  Because  that's  really  what  it  takes 
—not  to  practice  law,  but  to  like  it.  The  lawyer  is 
kind  of  witch-doctor,  a  shaman,  to  the  American 
businessman.  The  client  comes  to  you  feelin 
guilty  about  what  he's  done  or  is  getting  ready  to 
do,  and  one  of  the  things  he  is  paying  you  for  is 
to  carry  his  guilt  for  him.  He's  going  to  leave  that 
in  your  office  with  the  rest  of  his  problem,  with  the 
technical  part  of  it.  The  only  satisfied  client  is  the 
one  who  has  convinced  himself— with  your  help- 
that  you  are  the  thief,  the  conniver,  the  guilty 
party.  You  have  to  be  a  very  aggressive  son  of 
bitch  to  put  up  with  that  sort  of  thing.  And  unlike 
a  psychoanalyst,  you  know,  you're  stuck  with  the 
projection— you  don't  get  a  chance  to  straighten 
him  out  later  on." 

He  was  right,  too.  as  I  later  found  out.  Anyway, 
I  went  home  and  thought  about  it,  realizing  with 
some  embarrassment  why  it  was  that  everybody 
had  always  said  I  would  make  a  good  lawyer,  and 
I  ended  up  convincing  myself  that  the  law  was  the 
only  safe  place  for  somebody  with  my  special  tal- 
ents. As  it  turned  out,  compared  to  the  very  best 
in  the  field,  I  was  only  moderately  well  qualified.  I 
may  say,  moreover,  that  I  used  up  all  my  meanness 
during  my  time  in  the  law  and  have  been  a  sweet, 


David  Bazelon  has  been  a  practicing  corporate 
lawyer  as  well  as  a  visiting  professor  at  Rutgers 
Law  School.  He  has  written  extensively  for  maga- 
zines on  political  economy  and  related  subjects, 
and  contributes  frequently  to  "Commentary."  His 
books  include  "The  Paper  Economy"  (196S)  and 
"Power  in  America:  The  Polities  of  the  New 
Class"  1 11)671  and,  as  a  Guggenheim  Fellow,  he  is 
currently  working  on  a  study  of  the  role  of  lawyers 
in  America. 
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S@uth  Africa  is  something  else 


Forget  the  pith  helmet,  but  bring 
your  dinner  jacket,  if  you  like.  South 
Africa's  cosmopolitan  pleasures  re- 
flect the  best  of  Amsterdam,  London, 
Paris,  Rome.  Pack  your  golf,  tennis, 
and  surf  gear,  and  cameras,  by  all 
means.  With  sunshine  357  days  a 
year,  South  Africa's  reserves  and 
3000-mile  riviera  yield  masterful 
slides  and  footage. 

South  Africa  is  your  all-seasons 
Summer  place.  A  high,  wide  and 
vigorous  country  that  speaks  your 
language  and  enjoys  your  kind  of 
life.  And  invites  you  to  be  as  busy 
or  lazy  as  your  mood  commands  at 
cores  of  private  country  clubs— 
anytime  of  the  year.  An  overnight 
jetstep  on  twelve  airlines  for  $784 
round  trip  from  New  York;  $1074.20 
from  California.  Or  a  great  luxury 
cruise  experience.  With  hotel  and 
resort  rates  20%  below  the  Euro- 
pean counterparts,  and  all-expense 
14-21  day  escapes  from  the  every- 
day under  $1300. 

Indulge  yourself  this  year.  Discover 
South  Africa.  Ask  your  travel  agent 
for  free  full-color  "Sophisticated 
South  Africa"  portfolio,  or  send 
coupon  to  either  office. 


South  African  Tourist  Corp.  W 

610  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020 
9465  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  90212 

Please  send  free  "Sophisticated  South  Africa" 
portfolio  in  full  color. 
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This  traffic  scientist 

wants  to  make  your  driving  life 

more  enjoyable. 

What's  he  doing  at  IBM? 


Dr.  Denos  C.  Gazis  is  proving  that  mathematical  theories  and  IBM 
computers  can  help  bring  more  order  out  of  today's  traffic  chaos. 

Why  does  this  expressway  clog  up  every  day  at  5:30?  What  triggers 
the  horn-honking  melee  at  that  intersection?  As  an  IBM  mathematician 
who  specializes  in  traffic  theory,  Dr.  Gazis  concentrates  on  finding  the 
exact  reasons  for  such  problems  — then  helping  traffic  engineers  to 
work  out  solutions. 

For  example,  Dr.  Gazis  and  his  IBM  colleagues  are  now  working 
with  researchers  at  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  to  improve  traffic 
flow  through  the  busy  Lincoln  Tunnel,  connecting  Manhattan  Island  to 
New  Jersey. 

From  sensing  devices  placed  in  one  tunnel  lane,  traffic  data  is  being 
relayed  by  telephone  lines  to  computers  at  IBM's  research  center  in 
Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y.  The  computers  then  transform  this  data  into 
signals  that  activate  a  combination  of  signs  and  lights  at  the  tunnel 
entrance  during  peak  traffic  periods,  controlling  the  traffic  flow  in  one 
tube  of  the  tunnel. 

The  Port  Authority's  own  researchers  had  previously  shown  in 
experiments  that  the  duration  of  tunnel  traffic  congestion  could  be  sig- 
nificantly cut.  Now,  the  new  strategies  developed  with  the  help  of 
computers  promise  even  more  encouraging  results  in  controlling  the 
tunnel's  specialized  traffic  situation. 

Elsewhere  too,  the  scientific  approach  of  Dr.  Gazis  and  his  associates 
shows  great  promise  for  helping  harried  communities  relieve  the  nerve- 
frazzling,  time-wasting,  money-draining  delays  of  traffic  congestion. 

And  it's  another  example  of  how  IBM  experts  in  many  fields  are  using 
computers  to  help  solve  problems  that  affect  every  corner  of  our  lives. 
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gentle,  irrelevant,  all-purpose  intellectual  ever 
since. 

Once  in  practice,  my  comprehension  of  the  client 
took  a  very  practical  turn,  since  I  did  not  find  my- 
,elf  with  a  great  deal  of  time  for  sociological  spec- 
ilation.  While  learning  my  trade  I  did  note, 
lowever,  that  clients  lie  a  great  deal.  In  the  ardu- 
ous process  of  preparing  for  trial,  for  example, 
utlf  the  show  is  to  entice  your  own  man  into  re- 
pealing more  than  selected  items  of  the  story,  and 
loing  so  sooner  rather  than  later.  A  smart  young 
awyer  soon  recognizes  what  lies  behind  his  cli- 
ent's faulty  memory  and  other  fumbling:  the  guy 
s  just  marking  time  waiting  for  you  to  indicate 
vhich  lie  is  apt  to  win  the  case.  Many  clients  seem 
o  feel  that  is  the  only  clear  and  substantial  reason 
or  hiring  a  lawyer  in  the  first  place.  Anyway,  it's 
Ihe  reason  they  understand  best  (and  are  most 
nepared  to  pay  for ) . 

This  kind  of  interview  can  easily  degenerate 
nto  an  extremely  sophisticated  ballet,  since  the 
iwyer  must  know  the  facts  in  order  to  advise  as 
o  which  fabrication  will  earn  the  fee  (a  really 
ood  lie,  after  all,  is  only  an  edited  version  of  the 
ruth),  but  he  wants  the  client  to  take  full  respon- 
ibility  for  the  lie.  Otherwise  you  get  blamed 
lorally  as  well  as  financially  if  the  case  is  lost. 
Perjury  charges,  much  less  convictions,  are  ex- 
remely  rare  in  civil  actions,  i  A  style  worthy  of 
Haghilev  has  been  worked  out  whereby  the  at- 
orney  says,  wistfully,  "Gee,  that's  too  bad.  If  he 
ad  offered  the  money  when  your  wife  in  fact, 
ny  witness"  (brief  pause)— "was  still  in  the 
oom,  we  might  have  him  on  a  unilateral  contract, 
is  it  is,  we're  stuck  with  quantum  meruit"— the 
itter  made  to  sound  like  rubbery  pizza.  There  are 
ffinite  variations  on  this  little  pas  de  deux.  Of 
burse,  not  everybody  is  a  toe  dancer.  A  colleague 
nee  told  me  of  a  flat-footed  client  who  answered, 
b  effect,  "Okay,  my  wife  was  in  the  room."  fol- 
>wed  by  several  minutes  of  awkward  silence. 

Who's  Irrelevant? 

^Ls  in  all  professional  work,  the  activity  of  the 
iwyer  breaks  down  into  two  categories:  (1 1  han- 
ling  the  client,  and  ( 2 )  doing  the  work.  These  can- 
ot  be  separated  in  fact— that  would  jeopardize 
lie  fee  and  other  interpersonal  communication— 
ut  must  be  kept  distinct  conceptually  in  order  to 
ccomplish  the  actual  work.  The  point  is  that  the 
ilient  is  not  really  very  important  but  he  doesn't 
now  this  and,  since  he  is  incapable  of  believing 
I,  you  are  not  permitted  to  tell  him,  not  even  with 
slightly  elevated  eyebrow.  As  a  consequence,  in 
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the  best-run  offices  there  is  a  wholly  needful  divi- 
sion of  staff  labor  between  the  legal  technician  and 
the  client-man.  Unfortunately,  the  man  who  han- 
dles the  client  is  closer  to  the  source  of  income  and 
so  gets  much  more  of  it  (like  premium  pay  for 
combat  duty).  Since  the  technician  thinks  he  does 
all  the  "work,"  this  can  create  a  very  nasty  situa- 
tion within  the  office.  In  point  of  fact,  this  intra- 
office  tension  is  the  price  paid  for  the  smooth  front 
of  professional  mystique  presented  to  the  outside 
gullible  world. 

What  happens,  without  this  division  of  labor,  is 
that  the  client  barges  into  the  office,  claps  his  hand 
to  his  forehead,  and  shouts,  "He  stole  from  me!" 
or,  "He's  going  to  steal  from  me!"  or,  "I'm  having 
trouble  stealing  from  him!"* 

The  client  is  very  emotional,  even  though  he  may 
be  dissembling.  Very  soon,  if  not  immediately,  it 
becomes  clear  just  what  he  wants  from  you.  If  per- 
chance you  are  too  busy  (or  the  fee  is  too  high) 
to  go  out  and  shoot  his  tormentor  right  now,  then 
perhaps  he  will  settle  for  some  absolutely  brand- 
new  form  of  Chinese  torture  to  be  set  in  motion 
early  tomorrow  morning  at  the  latest,  and  would 
you  please  describe  it  in  exquisite  detail  now; 
don't  rush,  he  has  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  to  de- 
vote to  this  problem.  If  you  are  a  client-man,  you 
begin  to  sell  him  the  sympathetic  junk  he  wants. 
If  you  are  a  technician,  you  might,  being  fright- 
ened by  his  hysteria,  begin  to  explain  to  him  that 
the  law  does  not  always  or  so  easily  permit  such 
forms  of  convenient  homicide.  Also,  clients  tend  to 
get  quite  confused  about  whether  they  are  appeal- 
ing to  a  lawyer's  sense  of  justice,  or  his  ordinary 
desire  to  get  a  little  bit  richer  as  soon  as  possible. 
Inexperienced  men  or  young  lawyers,  who  begin 
immediately  to  turn  their  minds  from  the  "client- 
problem"  to  the  problem-of-the-client,  can  be 
stampeded  into  forgetting  the  point  of  the  whole 
matter  as  regards  this  special  fellow,  namely,  the 
fee. 

Besides  the  fee,  all  the  lawyer  needs  from  the 
client  is  certain  selected  facts  (selected  by  the  law- 
yer, that  is).  But  the  client  is  filled  with  nagging 
irrelevancies,  and  quickly  becomes  a  pest.  He's  al- 
ways on  the  phone  wanting  io  know  what's  hap- 
pening, although  if  you  told  him  the  truth  he 

'  Better  than  90  per  cent  of  the  problems  in  law 
practice  have  to  do  with  money — what  we  call  prop- 
erty rights — rather  than  with  personal  rights.  In 
most  places,  criminal  law  is  practiced  as  a  profes- 
sional obligation,  since  most  criminals  can  hardly 
support  themselves,  much  less  a  lawyer  as  well.  Mari- 
tal problems  are  handled  by  amateur  psychiatrists, 
or  as  a  professional  favor  to  otherwise  hopeful  and 
well-heeled  clients;  and  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties 
are  there  for  a  handful  of  enthusiasts. 
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wouldn't  know  what  you  were  talking  about,  since 
he's  not  a  lawyer.  So  you  turn  him  over  to  the 
client-man,  if,  happily,  there  is  one  around.  If  not, 
you  turn  on  the  client-side  of  your  brain,  and  sell 
some  more  of  That  Stuff.  But  the  client  is  irrele- 
vant. 1  realize  that  there  is  no  legal  practice  with- 
out clients,  but  still  he  is  irrelevant  to  the  actual 
work  of  the  law— when  there  is  any  other  work 
than  keeping  the  guy  happy  or  well-conned.  (It 
should  be  perfectly  obvious  by  now  that  I  was  no 
good  at  all  when  it  came  to  peddling  the  mystique : 
no  desk-side  manner,  so  to  speak.  I  had  some  kind 
of  horrible  compulsion  to  try  to  explain  what  was 
happening,  and  what  I  was  going  to  do  next,  and 
matters  like  that. 1 

You  Only  Win  the  Case 

The  key  to  the  lawyer-client  relationship  is  the 
way  lawyers  think.  This  is  actually  rather  inter- 
esting for  its  own  sake.  Since  the  medieval  head- 
of-a-pin  fellows  were  displaced,  technical  legal 
thought  amounts  perhaps  to  the  most  advanced 
and  highly  trained  misuse  of  the  human  intelli- 
gence we  have  as  yet  achieved. 

The  client  is  interested  in  his  own  actual  situa- 
tion; the  lawyer  is  interested  only  in  translating 
that  human  situation  into  legal  terms.  This  is 
proper  professional  practice,  and  you  begin  to 
learn  how  to  do  it  in  law  school.  For  the  first  few 
months  the  process  is  very  weird,  and  the  student 
is  quite  disoriented.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  you  get 
the  point:  nothing  real  is  involved.  What  is  sub- 
stituted for  "reality"'  is  '•winning  the  argument." 
After  you  get  going  and  when  you  get  good  at  it. 
the  less  reality  in  the  winning  argument,  the  tast- 
ier it  is.  Many  almost-good  lawyers  go  under  at 
this  point-something  springs  loose  in  their  heads, 
they  literally  identify  unreality  with  legal  logic, 
and  then  they  feel  they  must,  poor  souls,  bull  their 
way  through  the  rest  of  their  professional  lives. 
They  are  perpetually  recurring  victims  of  a 
dream  of  the  Completely  Unreal  Bullheaded  Win- 
ning  Argument. 

Put  another  way.  it  is  one  thing  in  law  to  figure 
out  the  substantial  issues— they  usually  come  down 
to  Did  In  or  didn't  hel  and  How  much  ?— and  quite 
another  to  discover  the  points  on  which  to  fight 
out  the  case.  These  are  made  up  of  rules  and  prec- 
edents more  or  less  irrelevant  to  the  human,  or 
readily  recognizable,  substance  of  the  case.  For 
instance,  in  jockeying  for  the  settlement  price  in 
a  matter  F  worked  on  many  years  ago,  it  became 
important  to  get  a  court  order  to  examine  the 
president  of  the  defendant  corporation  in  New 


York  rather  than  in  Los  Angeles.  The  former  wai 
inconvenient  for  him,  and  he  was  a  man  who  likei 
his  convenience,  to  say  the  least.  We  won  the  argu 
ment,  with  a  fancy  arrangement  of  precedents,  b;j 
working  out  a  noble  theory  about  the  perfect  rela 
tionship  between  venue,  state  of  incorporation 
and  principal  place  of  business.  (It  was  so  good  , 
hardly  understood  it  myself,  although  I  create' 
it.) 

If  we  left  the  matter  here,  it  would  be  very  mis 
leading  because  you  would  be  free  to  imagine  tha^ 
winning  the  argument  and  defining  reality  wer^ 
somehow  still  or  eventually  related,  as  in  othe 
areas  of  thought.  In  the  law,  they  are  not.  That  jj 
because,  in  law, you  never  really  win  the  argument 
You  only  win  the  case.  And  this,  in  fact,  makejj 
other  good  lawyers  try  twice  as  hard  to  win  th) 
argument  on  the  other  side  the  next  time.  In  thj 
law,  you  win  the  argument  only  by  reference  t| 
the  past,  almost  never  by  reference  to  present  rea^ 
ity.  (When  the  latter  happens,  as  in  major  revj 
lutionary  cases,  scores  of  law  review  articles  ar 
written  to  prove  that  it  didn't  happen  or  shouldn| 
have  happened— in  the  best  articles,  both.) 

This  is  the  character  of  legal  argument— not  th 
character  of  the  best  lawyers.  Because  (I  will  fi 
nally  admit  it)  the  best  lawyers  are  exceptional! 
intelligent  people,  among  the  most  intelligent  oul 
society  permits  to  come  into  being  They  arc  th 
best  because  they  know  what  they  arc  doing  h,< 
stead  of  believing  in  it.  They  have  to,  to  win  all  thj 
unreal  arguments. 

The  client,  please  note,  does  not  win  arguments 
he  wins  only  things  and  conditions.  What  the  lait 
considers  to  be  the  most  distasteful  characterise 
of  the  lawyer-his  cynicism,  his  ability,  even  devc 
tion,  in  advocating  any  cause— is  exactly  the  meaj; 
ure  of  his  achievement.  In  their  own  terms,  law 
vers  elevate  themselves  professionally  by  arguing, 
at  different  times,  opposite  sides  of  the  same  grea 
issue.  Some  achieve  even  more,  and  sit  in  judg 
ment  in  the  matter  on  a  third  occasion.  This  seenr 
ing  triplicity  is  the  ultimate  in  the  law.  for  th 
lawyer;  but  the  general  public  is  revolted. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  the  client  has  ft] 
understanding  the  law  and  the  lawyer  is  that  h 
cannot  get  over  his  initial  assumption  that  then 
is  a  major  difference.  There  is  none.  The  lair  1 
what  lawyers  do.  Very  good  lawyers,  who  knov 
this,  waste  absolutely  no  time  at  all  trying  to  fin< 
out  what  the  law  is  (and  infinite  time  figuring  ou 
what  the  cases  say.  and  can  be  made  to  say  1.  The. 
just  do  it,  i.e.,  go  about  t  rying  to  win  another  argu 
ment.  Many  unimaginative  lawyers,  it   is  tnw 
slavishly  imitate  past  winning  arguments,  frot 
which  derives  the  quaint  notion  that  such  argu 
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The  Faces  of  Virginia 


town:  Here  is  history  you  can  see  and  touch.  Sit 
Je  siege  guns  that  pounded  the  English  lines.  Tour 
;g  acres  that  felt  the  tread  of  Washington's  deter- 
d  Continentals.  Enter  a  comfortahle  clapboard  home 
e  officers  of  three  nations— in  uniforms  of  red,  of 
i  and  of  blue— met  to  arrange  Cornvvallis'  surrender 
u»  nake  American  independence  a  certainty.  Yorktovvn 
t  minutes  from  Jamestown,  the  nation's  birthplace, 
its  reconstructed  ships,  fort  and  villages  .  .  .  from 
ial  Williamsburg,  the  town  that  time  forgot  but  you 


never  will  .  .  .  from  proud,  serene  James  River  planta- 
tions. Visit  Virginia  where  legend  lives,  graciously! 


Preview  the  many  faces  of  Virginia  in 

our  free  100-page  picture  guide,  plus  illus- 
trated highway  map.  Learn  about  things 
to  do,  places  to  stay,  in  Virginia.  Visit, 
telephone  or  write  the  office  nearest  you 
for  complete  travel  service. 
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ments  are  the  law,  and  are  distinct  from  the  law- 
yer making  them.  The  greatest  professional  satis- 
faction comes  from  nibbling  away  at  such  ancient 
winners,  and  finally  overturning  them.  (Justice 
Holmes  called  this  "the  genius  of  the  common 
law";  he  liked  to  talk  like  that.)  As  a  quick  and 
important  example,  the  clear  old  rule  for  the  re- 
sponsibility of  corporate  managers  to  stockholders 
the  great  winning  argument  of  an  earlier  day- 
had  been  to  adapt  the  analogy  of  the  strict  account- 
ability of  a  personal  trustee.  But  corporations  are 
much  more  complicated  than  personal  trusts,  and  a 
series  of  smart,  well-paid  lawyers  began  to  chew 
away  at  the  edges  of  trustee  accountability  by 
frightening  judges  with  the  prospect  of  the  de- 
tailed review  of  corporate  affairs  (as  in  a  trust 
accounting).  Thus  the  principle  arose  that  courts 
w  ill  not  question  matters  of  "business  judgment." 
This  principle,  which  began  as  a  minor  exception, 
is  now  so  dominant  a  winning  argument  that  the 
only  fun  left  is  trying  to  prove  that  the  business- 
judgment  rule  does  not  cover  absolutely  all  forms 
of  corporate  theft.  Meanwhile,  no  one  outside  of 
the  law  reviews  even  has  time  to  suggest  that  this 
game  be  interrupted  long  enough  to  devise  some 
relevant  rules  for  corporate  responsibility  today. 

But  Is  Intelligence  Enough? 

I  used  to  have  the  recurrent  fantasy,  when  1  was 
practicing,  that  one  day  I  would  get  out  of  the 
office-library  and  into  court,  carrying  my  own 
briefcase  on  a  big  matter  involving  some  dramatic 
issue  of  justice  (  not  just  which  of  the  Bobbsey 
Twins  got  mommy's  money).  My  opening  state- 
ment always  began,  "Now  look,  fellas  .  .  ."  and 
continued  with  a  dazzling  plea  to  the  opposing  at- 
torney and  the  judge  to  join  with  me  in  a  great 
creative^human  effort  to  knock  off  the  professional 
happiness  pills  and  dispose  of  this  matter  so  as  to 
further  the  progress  of  humanity  and  American 
culture,  and  save  everybody  a  lot  of  time  and 
wasted  effort.  It  was  really  a  major  address  in 
favor  of  nonlegal  thought.  This  fantasy  helped 
me  to  realize  my  deeper  motivation:  all  I  had  ever 
wanted  to  be,  it  turned  out,  was  an  ordinary  itin- 
erant preacher.  Let  somebody  else  tend  the  dogma  ; 
somebody  who  was  really  interested  enough  in  the 
power  derived  from  an  expert  manipulation  of  it. 

Dogma  and  power,  these  are  the  two  opportu- 
nities presented  by  the  law  as  such.  At  the  top  of 
the  profession,  the  first  requires  great  technical 
accomplishment  and  consequently  affords  a  tech- 
nician's deep  satisfaction.  The  second,  of  course, 
has  been  the  stuff  of  rulership  throughout  the 


ages;  in  the  hands  of  a  top-flight  lawyer,  it  is 
day  cleanly  and  beautifully  sophisticated. 

As  an  extreme  example  of  dogma  in  the  law 
partner  once  caught  me  staring  out  of  the  wind 
and  as  punishment  gave  me  the  crud-job  of  rev 
ing  purchase-order  "boilerplate."  This  is  t 
trade  name  for  the  fine  print  nobody  reads  (i 
unreadable,  on  purpose)  which  is  printed  on  th 
back  of  contracts  of  sale.  "Read"  it  sometime.  It1 
incredible— an  accretion  of  disclaimers  derive! 
from'ancient  but  still  nerve-wracking  decisions  oij 
implied  warranties,  breaches  entitling  revocation; 
consequential  damages,  and  similar  horrors.  Thti 
funniest  part  is  that  the  various  boilerplate  on  f 
request  to  quote,  an  answering  quotation  of  price 
the  final  purchase  order,  and  the  post-final  accept 
ance  language  on  a  shipping  order,  may  well  creati 
such  a  bowl  of  legal  chop  suey  that  no  one  is  abb 
to  sue  on  anything;  it's  much  like  two  dinosaurs  iij 
ultimate  and  impossible  approach,  or  two  obesj 
lovers  who  can't  get  close  enough  to  smooch.  Ii 
too  great  a  degree,  law  is  rationalism  gone  wild] 
rationalism  as  symptom.  Oh,  to  rump  in  the  greek 
fields,  away  from  the  madness  of  men! 

True  enough,  there  are  definite  satisfaction] 
available  to  members  of  the  metropolitan  legal 
elite.  Some  few  lawyers  even  make  some  real 
money,  even  practicing  law.  But  it  is  a  demanding 
and  even  exhausting  career.  The  distinctive  adl 
vantage  of  the  law  is  the  opportunity  to  use  youl 
intelligence-as-trained  in  the  course  of  each  days 
All  skill  involves  intelligence,  broadly  defined' 
what  1  refer  to  is  intelligence  narrowly  defined 
more  specifically  as  the  capacity  of  abstract  rea 
soiling  and  imagining:  the  intellectual's  intelli 
gence.  Every  day  you  go  into  a  good  law  office  yoi 
have  another  chance  to  prove  to  yourself  hov 
smart  you  are,  and  to  make  a  nice  living  wMj 
playing  this  game. 

But  it  is  rather  hard  for  a  grown  man  to  spent 
his  whole  life  playing  games  with  himself;  par 
ticularly  such  an  egotistical  one  as  proving  agaii 
and  again  an  element  of  superiority  which  yor; 
know  you  began  with.  After  a  time,  one  develops; 
strong  desire  to  accept  it  as  proven  and  get  on  t<] 
something  more  interesting  or  worthwhile  or  a, 
least  less  enervating.  In  the  law,  this  is  mostly  t< 
move  over  into  the  client's  game  in  areas  where  in- 
tellectuals are  reluctantly  welcomed— to  take  on  i 
more  direct  participation  in  the  system  of  busines; 
and  state  and  other  institutional  power. 

There  is  a  big  change  under  way  in  the  legal  pro 
fession,  which  reflects  the  even  bigger  change  ii 
society:  in  general,  toward  the  managerial  pre 
occupal  ions  of  administering  a  complex  technolog 
ical  society.  In  brief,  the  elite  lawyer  is  becomifU 


A  Breath  of  Fresh  Air 
for  American  Industry 


American  industry,  like  many  of  us,  is  looking 
r  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  And,  increasingly,  it's 
iding  it  in  the  countryside. 

That's  partly  because  in  the  countryside 
ere's  electric  power,  provided  by  rural  electric 
operatives,  to  turn  the  wheels  of  industry, 
nd  the  people  who  built  and  own  the  rural 
ectrics  are  there,  too,  helping  to  provide  the 
cal  leadership  and  manpower  to  make  the 
nail  communities  attractive  to  industry. 

It's  a  big  job. 

It  means  coordinating  state  and  federal 
•ograms  with  rural  needs.  It  means  working  to 


'very  body 
benefits 


set  up  job  training  programs  and  improve  com- 
munity facilities.  It  means  consulting  services 
for  existing  and  newly-formed  small  businesses. 
It  means  imaginative  planning  for  new  industries 
and  the  new  communities  that  are  springing  up 
all  over. 

This  rural  development  program  by  Amer- 
ica's rural  electrics  helps  the  whole  country  by 
helping  to  solve  the  vexing  city  problems  of  over- 
crowded transportation,  over-crowded  schools, 
over-crowded  housing. 

The  fresh  air  that  industry  is  finding  in  rural 
America  means  progress  and  growth  for  all  of  us. 


AMERICA'S  Consumer- Owned  RURAL  ELECTRIC  SYSTEMS 


or  more  information  write  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association,  '000  Florida  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington.  D  C.  20009 
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a  structural  trouble-shooter  in  business  and  other 
administration.  Since  the  law  is  what  the  lawyer 
does,  this  is  changing  the  nature  of  law  itself.  The 
law  has  become  more  a  matter  of  administration, 
and  is  becoming  noticeably  less  concerned  with  the 
proper  tending  of  dogma.  In  the  end,  this  process 
will  possibly  result  in  the  creation  of  new  dogma 
or  ideology;  meanwhile,  we  have  all  become  em- 
piricists. 

The  Intellectual  Vanguard 

The  legal  world  has  become  infinitely  complicated 
and  specialized  since  the  New  Deal— all  that  legis- 
lation, all  those  administrative  agencies,  the  war 
taxes,  in  sum,  all  those  jobs,  derived  from  all  that 
lad;  of  precedent.  Not  out  of  liberal  commitment 
but  just  to  keep  one's  head  above  water,  the  whole 
legal  process  became  unavoidably  functional  to  an 
untoward  degree. 

Many  members  of  the  legal  elite  have  relied  on 
this  shift  toward  administration  to  move  out  from 
practice  proper  into  governmental  work  and  even 
politics;  to  the  law  schools  as  a  newly-paved  road 
to  advanced  political  and  other  institutional  par- 
ticipation ;  to  executive-advisory  positions  directly 
with  the  institutions,  whether  corporate,  char- 
itable, foundation-academic,  social  action,  labor, 
new  financial,  or  whatever.  The  effect  of  this  has 
been  that  the  lawyers  have  reconstituted  them- 
selves as  the  advance  guard  of  the  New  Class  in 
America.  It  is  not  advertising,  magazine,  or  book 
publishing  executives,  not  union  or  civil-rights 
activists,  not  movie  or  television  producers,  not 
teachers,  stock  salesmen,  or  new-money-men.  and 
not  even  the  foundation  and  academic  hustlers— 
but  lawyers  who  remain  the  only  general,  inevita- 
ble and  utterly  practical  vanguard  of  the  intel- 
lectuals in  the  West.  They  will  do  anything, 
anywhere,  and.  if  you  pay  extra,  also  come  on  for 
a  five-a-day  as  the  high  priests  of  property  and 
propriety,  to  the  guaranteed  satisfaction  of  any 
and  all  paying  audiences. 

It  isn't  the  oldest,  but  it  is  the  most  professional 
of  professions.  Doctors,  for  example,  are  inevita- 
ble idealists  because,  hard  as  they  try  and  no  mat- 
ter how  dollar-driven  they  may  be,  they  cannot  get 
away  from  the  anxious  fact  that  animal  existence 
depends  on  their  work;  they  cannot  avoid  being 
the  technicians  of  life-and-deat h.  Religionists  and 
academics  were  long  ago  housebroken  and  iso- 
lated, to  stop  the  spread  of  spiritual  infection; 
this  is  so  clear  that  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  recall 
that  many  of  them  did  not  at  the  outset  welcome 
their  trained  irrelevance  as  if  it  were  some  kind 


A  LEGAL  PARTY  LINE 

Our  roving  contributing  editor,  Larry  L.  I 
King,  writes:  Recently  the  medical  doctors  and  | 
lawyers  of  West  Texas  decided  to  bury  their 
various  hatchets  arising  from  law  suits  which 
keep  on  splitting  the  two  professions  into  hostile 
camps.  The  doctors  hosted  at  Odessa  Country 
Club.  There  was  first  a  two-hour  cocktail  party, 
which  in  retrospect  looks  like  bad  planning-,  and 
then  a  banquet  at  which  the  biggest  doctor  « 
muckety-muck  there  welcomed  the  lawyers  with  I 
a  stiff,  formal  little  speech.  Warren  Burnett,  i 
one  of  the  best-known  trial  lawyers  of  the  South- 
west, a  master  of  the  high  sardonic,  who  had  been 
in  dogged  attendance  at  the  cocktail  party,  had 
been  tapped  to  respond  on  behalf  of  the  lawyers. 
He  made  a  short  but  memorable  speech.  Rising, 
he  dropped  his  voice  low  and  said,  "During  the 
course  of  these  festivities,  I  have  taken  judicial 
notice  of  the  arrival  of  our  doctor-hosts  and 
their  ladies,  in  limousines  and  mink,  all  or  most 
of  them  wearing  expressions  of  superior  knowl- 
edge or  secrets  known  only  to  themselves  and /or 
God.  I  feel  moved  to  remind  our  hosts  that  while 
their  professional  antecessors  were  bleeding 
George  Washington  with  leeches  and  teaching 
that  the  night  air  was  poisonous,  my  profes- 
sional antecessors  were  drawing  up  the  Consti- 
tution of  these  United  States — as  noble  a 
document  as  known  to  the  minds  of  men  or 
angels.  I  thank  you  one  and  all."  End  of  party. 


of  fulfillment.  But  the  lawyer,  dealing  almost  al- 
ways with  the  most  pressing  nonsense  of  the  hu- 
man race  and  almost  always  calling  on  his  ultimate 
capacity  of  intelligence  and  word-use  in  the  serv- 
ice thereof,  is  the  one  perfect  professional. 

We've  been  at  this  game  a  long  time,  you  see; 
and  we've  gotten  very  good  at  it.  Also,  our  product, 
all  in  all.  is  still  more  important  in  this  country 
than  these  other  and  newer  forms  of  morale-build- 
ing. The  dream  of  justice  is  still  a  greater  dream 
than  that  of  mouth-wash  purity.  Thurman  Arnold, 
with  Falstaffian  tenderness,  has  said.  "The  func- 
tion of  the  law  is  not  so  much  to  guide  society  as 
to  comfort  it."  I  would  add:  comfort  in  part  by 
entertaining.  We  were  the  first  entertainers  on 
the  frontier,  only  later  sharing  stage  space  with 
snake  oil  laudanum  barkers,  blackface  minstrels, 
and  other  con  men.  Law  is  an  eternal  dream,  and 
indulging  it  as  a  form  of  personal  expression  re- 
mains one  of  the  big  differences  between  utterly 
bureaucratic  societies,  like  Russia,  and  our  mess- 
ily  bureaucratic  one.  The  administrative  mode  will 
win  out.  of  course;  but  the  better  lawyers  will 
exact  a  handsome  price,  in  more  ways  t  han  one.  As 
always  with  the  smart  boys,  the  client  pays. 

Harper's  Magazine,  September  1967 


General  Motors  is  people 

halting  better  products  for  people. 


jilding  cars  leaves  Tom  Foster 

ecious  little  time  for  his  hobby. . .  building  cars. 


3ars  are  Tom  Foster's  hobby, 
builds  hot  rods  (and  wins 
ards)  in  his  spare  time.  Which 
has  very  little  of.  That's  be- 
jse  his  job,  building  engines 
GM  cars,  is  very  demanding, 
rom  Foster  came  to  GM  27 
us  ago  as  an  apprentice.  He 


soon  became  a  foreman.  Then 
an  instructor.  Now  he's  Process 
Engineer  on  engine  blocks  in 
the  Master  Mechanics  Division 
of  GM's  Pontiac  plant. 

To  Tom  Foster,  cars  are  more 
than  a  profession.  They're  a  way 
of  life.  Which  is  one  reason  Tom 


is  so  good  at  his  job. 

Self-made  professionals  like 
Tom  Foster— GM  people  who 
take  a  special  kind  of  pride  in 
cars  — are  just  another  reason 
why  you  get  a  better  buy  in  a 
Chevrolet,  Pontiac,  Oldsmobile, 
Buick  or  Cadillac. 


Thomas  E.  Foster,  Process  Engineer,  Pontiac  Motor  Division,  Pontiac,  Michigan 


A  PROPOSITION 


wild  new  thing  is  abc  :ti 
happen  :  the  mad,  mod  sec 
about  to  witness  the  birth  f ; 
fantastic  new  magazine  des  lei 
for  greatness.  Its  name  is  A'nl 
Garde. 

As  its  name  imp'es 
Avant-Garde  will  be  a  forvrd 
directed,  daring,  and  wildhne 
donistic  magazine.  It  will  r6r 
on  every  aspect  of  the  ebul  :n 
new  life-style  now  emergii 
America,  and  it  will  do  so  wil  n( 
put-ons  and  no  inhibitions.  > 

The  pages  of  Avant-Gidi 
will  explode  with  biting  satin  in- 
cisive  profiles,  audacious  rent- 
age, lush  graphic  art.  conscijfl* 
ness-cxpanding  fiction,  and  pory 
that  speaks.  Avant-Garde  ill 
cover  Art,  Politics,  Science,™ 
every  other  subject  of  interest? 
readers  of  superior  intelligi'ce 
and  cultivated  taste.  It  will 
bimonthly  of: 

—beauty,  bringing  to  graphic  rl 
a  transcendental  new  kind  of  h-h 

—mull,  eschewing  platitudes  "id 
really  telling  it  like  it  is;  and 
—  love,  unabashedly  revclin;  r 
theOne Universal  UltimateGc  J 

In  short.  Avant-Ga 
will  be  a  hip,  joyous,  beaut  I 
new  magazine.  It  w  ill  be  the  wt  < 
of  the  Turned-On  Generation 

Perhaps  the  best  wa 
describe  Avant-Garde  for  yo 
to  list  the  kinds  of  articles  it  I 
print: 


)ej  serious  Movement  to  Run  Allen 
ir  Congress 

Muhammad  Ali— 35  Celebrities 
vlarlon  Brando,  Jackie  Robinson, 
Allen)  in  praise  of  Cassius  Clay. 

ynthetic  (and  Therefore  Legal) 


e  America  — A  professor's  plan 
motion)  to  establish  a  pirate  radio 
n  ct  the  coast  of  California. 

of  Charlotte  Moorman— The 


lg  cellist  describes  her  arrest  for 
ncert  hall  recital  "topless." 

CL   Super-Salaried  "Super-Spook"— 

v,pc  of  an  operative  who  is  paid  $1 
in  if  ->ar  to  fink  for  Big  Brother. 

dual  Companions  of  Jacqueline 
's  Suppressed— and  Pithiest— Song 


tali:  A  New  Dimension  in  Erotic 

ngs  created  especially  to  celebrate 
ng  of  Avant-Garde. 

imney's  Bizarre  Religious  Beliefs 

le  Elimination  of  War— A  little- 
hange  of  correspondence  between 
id  Freud. 

nding  Zowie  — A  glossary  of 
)n  Generation  jargon. 

-New  York's  most  way-out  elec- 
i-rock  nerve-thrill  company. 

omical  Guide  to  the  Year  2000 


•Vjj'ig  on  the  Wall-The  emergence  of 
i  medium  of  social  protest. 


r.  Lady  Chatterley— A  preview  of 
otic  classics  soon  to  be  published 
intry  for  the  first  time. 

l  Poems  of  Ho  Chi  Minh 

■dia  Art:  The  Pop  World's  Newest 


im  d  Oeuvre" 


for  You  Is  Stronger  than  Dirt- 
son  Avenue  dating  scene  as  ob- 
d  lj'  3an  ("How  to  Be  a  Jewish  Mother") 
nb  j. 

Var— Bitter  anti-war  verse  by  GI's 
a. 

Li  ion  as  a  Master  of  Prose 


-and  Perfectly  Legal— New  Ways 
bortion  Laws 


irksen  as  "The  Wizard  of  Ooze"— 

pression. 

rgence  of  Abstract  Expressionist 
sm— As  exemplified  by  the  L.  A. 
is,  N.Y.  East  Village  Other,  and 
Barb. 

ip  heliotherapy  on  TV 

ejj  iardsley's  Suppressed  Erotic  Works 

Xf  )lio. 

I  icist's  Plea  for  State-Sponsored 
r  i  »f  Supermen 

of  Jhic  Film  Festivals  at  Lincoln  Gen- 
s' I  'O-Predictions  by  an  underground 
m  :r. 


In  sum,  Avant-Garde  will 
a  iast  of  gourmet  food-for- 


thought  prepared  by  the  avant- 
garde  for  the  avant-garde.  It  will 
be  the  quintessence  of  intellectual 
sophistication. 

The  creative  director  of 
Avant-Garde  is  one  of  the  most 
fertile  minds  in  American  pub- 
lishing today:  Herb  Lubalin,  the 
country's  foremost  art  director  (it 
was  he  who  designed  the  elegant 
—  and  cruelly  suppressed  — quar- 
terly Eros).  In  addition,  the  staff 
of  Avant-Garde  includes  several 
of  the  most  gifted  artists,  writers, 
and  photographers  of  our  time. 

In  format,  Avant-Garde 

will  more  closely  resemble  an  ex- 
pensive art  folio  than  a  magazine. 
It  will  be  printed  by  costly  offset 
lithography  on  the  finest  antique 
and  coated  papers.  It  will  be 
bound  in  12-point  Frankote 
boards.  It  will  carry  no  advertis- 
ing whatsoever. 

Avant-Garde  will  be 
available  by  subscription  only.  It 
will  cost  $10  per  year.  This  is  not 
inexpensive,  but  we  have  a  propo- 
sition: 

If  you  will  enter  your 
subscription  right  now— before 
Avant-Garde's  first  issue  is  sold 
out— we  will  send  you  a  whole 
year  for  only  $5.  This  is  half 
price! 


As  a  Charter  Subscriber, 
you  will  also  be  entitled  to: 
—Buy  gift  subscriptions  for  only 
$5.  ' 

—Renew  your  own  subscription 
for  $5  forever,  despite  any  subse- 
quent price  increases. 

—Begin  your  own  subscription 
with  Volume  I,  Number  1.  This 
is  not  to  be  taken  lightly  since  first 
issues  of  high-quality  magazines 
invariably  become  valuable  col- 
lectors' items. 

Since  this  spectacular  of- 
fer will  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as 
Avant-Garde's  first  issue  is  sold 
out,  we  urge  you  to  act  at  once. 
To  enter  your  subscription,  sim- 
ply fill  out  the  coupon  below  and 
mail  it  with  $5  to  Avant-Garde, 
200  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017. 

Then  sit  back  and  pre- 
pare to  enjoy  a  completely  unin- 
hibited new  magazine  that  really 
blows  the  mind. 

Am 

GRCE 


Avant-Garde,  Suite  303E,  200  Park  Ave.,  New  York  10017 

I  enclose  $5  for  a  one-year  subscription  to  the  magnificent 
new  magazine  Avant-Garde.  I  understand  that  I  will  be 
entitled  to  all  Charter  Subscriber  privileges  and  that  /  am 
paying  only  half  price! 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


si  a  i  r 


ZIP 

©  AVANT-GARDE  1967 
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A  Stegner,  a  MacLennan, 
and  a  Sontag 


by  Paul  Pick r el 


THE  NEW  BOC 


All  the  Little  Live  Things,  by  Wal- 
lace Stegner.  Viking,  $5.75. 
Return  of  the  Sphinx,  by  Hugh  Mac- 
Lennan. Scribner,  $5.95. 
Death  Kit,  by  Susan  Sontag.  Farrar, 
Straus  &  Giroux,  $5.75. 

w  allace  Stegner's  new  novel,  .4//  the 
Little  Live  Things,  is  told  by  a  charac- 
ter named  Joe  Allston.  a  man  in  his 
sixties  who  has  been  driven  by  the 
death  of  his  only  son  to  throw  up  a 
career  as  a  successful  literary  agent 
in  Xew  York  and  retire  with  his  wife 
to  rural  California.  The  son's  death 
may  or  may  not  have  been  suicide— at 
least  he  managed  to  flitter  away 
thirty-seven  years  in  all  the  ways  that 
seem  to  Joe  the  most  unproductive  our 
society  affords  (at  the  end  he  was  an 
overage  surf-bum  >:  and  Joe's  deci- 
sion to  call  it  (pi its  is  an  expression 
of  his  disgust  with  the  irrationality 
and  waste  in  modern  life  that  his  son 
typified  for  him. 

Hut  in  the  Eden  of  retirement  the 
old  serpent  is  still  working  full  time. 
Joe  turns  passionately  to  gardening, 
only  to  find  thai  nature  is  as  destruc- 
tive as  she  is  creative:  for  every 
beauty  there  is  a  blight.  An  unkempt 
graduate  student  squats  on  Joe's  land 
in  a  tent,  reviving  his  old  conflicts 
with  his  son.  Worst  of  all,  a  wonder- 
fully life-trusting  young  neighbor 
discovers  that  she  is  simultaneously 
pregnant  and  fatally  ill. 

All  this  makes  a  moderately  inter- 
esting novel,  but  it  is  too  schematic, 
and  the  scheme  probably  doesn't  say 
very  much  that  readers  of  mature 
years  haven't  already  figured  out  for 
themselves.  It  is  hardly  news  that 
nature  is  both  cruel  and  kind,  that  the 


raft  of  order  floats  precariously  on  a 
flood  of  irrationality  and  waste.  What 
is  best  in  the  book  are  the  passages 
of  straightforward  nature-writing, 
where  Stegner  shows  a  fine  ability  to 
look  at  things  with  clear  eyes  and  de- 
scribe them  in  clear  prose. 


In  Return  <>1  tin  Sphinx  the  Canadian 
novelist  Hugh  MacLennan  also  deals 
with  a  father  and  son.  Here  the  scene 
is  Montreal.  The  father.  Alan  Ainslie. 
is  a  wounded  veteran  of  the  second 
world  war  (RCAF>  who  has  had  a 
distinguished  career  and  now  serves 
in  a  ministerial  post  with  the  central 
government  in  Toronto;  and  the  son, 
Daniel,  who  is  French  on  the  side  of 
his  dead  mother,  is  an  active  and  dedi- 
cated member  of  the  movement  to 
separate  French  Canada  from  the 
rest  of  the  nation.  Both  are  deeply 
concerned  for  the  Canadian  future, 
but  they  represent  two  different  con- 
cepts of  involvement,  of  relevance. 
The  father,  coming  out  of  the  genera- 
tion of  the  Depression  and  the  war. 
accepts  history  because  he  has  lived 
through  some  of  it.  For  him  involve- 
ment means  working  with  men  and 
institutions  as  they  are,  however  re- 
grettably; he  is  committed  to  Can- 


ada's survival  as  a  single  natkill 
son.  on  the  other  hand,  though  1 1 
own  way  at  least  as  deeply  invo";d 
his  father,  demands  purity  '■'■■tl 
commitments.  For  him  insti  ;io 
are  irredeemably  compromise  a 
history  is  essentially  irreleva  .  1 
suffers  from  "the  mysterious  rW 
that  is  speaking  through  the  )ii 
all  over  the  world  today." 

This  situation  is  presenteijwi 
great  point  and  vigor.  MacLei  id! 
a  highly  intelligent  novelist  wh<  ev 
sinks  to  the  commonplace.  The  ,:tu 
he  draws  of  Canadian  politics  M 
conviction  ( he  catches  the  exacias 
of  Canadian  ant  i-AmericanisnB 
he  is  particularly  happy  in  hislJn 
characters,  especially  an  enhul 
but  powerful  elderly  politician. etl 
the  end  the  book  is  a  little  disa  oil 
ing  because  it  never  deeply  into 
the  emotions.  Although  the  sonlM 
comes  to  a  recognition  of  the  taii 
of  his  father's  existence  in  ]M 
through  discovering  who  his  M 
father  was.  it  remains  a  solutio  no 
fictional  than  human,  a  very  ,M 
piece  of  novel-writing  rather  tin* 
inevitable  confrontation. 

Susan  Sontag's  second  novel.  >'< 
Kit.  has  as  its  main  character  a  >UI 
man  called  Diddy  who  work:"1 
publicity  writer  for  a  manuf)  1 
of  microscopes.  A  month  af ' 
has  attempted  suicide  he  is  s 
his  company  to  a  business  conl  I 
in  upstate  New  York,  but  on  t!  w 
two  events  occur  that  change  h  I 


Mr.  Pickrel,  who  started  rev 
books  for  "Harper's"  in  1954, 
fessor  of  English  at  Smith  ( 
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tic  American  Cultural 

y   functions   1  i  k  <  -  an 
1  'own  bookstoi  e  sei  vi< 
v  i  u  itomers  by  mail, 
we're  so  big,  we  buy 

in  large  quantil  ics 
M8cau.se  ol  oui  quantity 
c;,  we  give  guai  an  teed 
mts  of  25%  to  60% 

sales.*  We  oiler  you 
With  absolutely  no  ob- 


ligation, no  minimum  pur- 
chase. There  are  no  monthly 
selections,  no  yearly  quotas. 

You,  not  us,  choose  the 
hooks  you  want.  Unlike 
many  other  book  clubs,  the 
American  ( lultural  Society 
does  not  create  I  >esl  sellci  s. 
We  don't  guarantee  pub- 
lishers a  specific  number  ol 
sales.  You  buy  whatever  you 
want,  whenever  you  like. 
Any  book  available  in  the 
I  lulled  Stales:  fiction,  non 
fiction,  fine  arts,  sports,  clas- 
sics, fairy  tales  .  .  .  you 
name  il 

A  five  dollar  fee  is  all 

you  pay  for  lifelong  mem- 
bership in  the  Amei  i<  an  ( !ul- 
tural  Society  and  from 
then  on  you  can  save  money 
on  every  book  you  buy. 
There  are  never  any  extra 
(  hai  ges  excepl  the  standard 
postage    and    handling  fee, 

whi<  Ii  avei ages  just  25i  pei 
book.  In  addition  to  sub- 
stantial savings  on  each  pur- 
chase, you  gel  our  exclusive 
quarterly  magazine,  "Book 
Mark." 

"Hook  Mark"  is  a  listing 
of  hundreds  ol  the  world's 
mosl  outstanding  books  with 
a  capsuled  synopsis  of  each 
to  help  guide  your  selection. 
If  the  book  you  want  is  not 
listed,  ask  us.  We'll  get  il  for 
you  at  substantial  savings. 
And  every  book  you  buy  is 
the  standard  publishers'  edi- 
tion in  si/.e,  quality,  papei 
stock,  bindings  and  covers. 


Cheaper  by  the  dozen. 

Apply  foi  membership  in 
the  American  Cultural  Soci- 
ety now,  and  at  the  same 
time  you  <  an  purchase  a  gift 
membership  for  one  or  more 
of  your  friends  at  the  re- 
duced cost  of  $3.  The  first 
member  pays  $5;  each  addi 
tional  gift  membership  costs 
only  $3.  Ask  all  your  friends 
to  join  and  split  the  cost  .  .  . 
It's  <  heaper  by  the  dozen. 
Every  member  is  entitled  lo 
the  same  lifelong  privileges 
25%  to  60%  discount  on 
pu  i  <  I  lases  .ind  immediate 
subscription  to  the  Amei  i<  an 
Cultural  Soc  iety's  exclusive- 
quarterly  publication,  "Hook 
Mark." 

To  become  a  member 
of  the  American  Cultural 
Society,  send  $5  check  oi 
money  order  to 


I 


i  ii 


n 


The  American  Cultural 

Society 
1005  Boston  Post  Road 
Rye,  New  York  10580 


Knr.lo.srd  is  ny  $5|.  I  want  lo  save  25% 
to  60%  on  books.  Please  enroll  me  as  a 
lifetime  member  of  the  American  Cul- 
tural  Society.  I'll  receive  the  latest  "Book 
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Two  beautiful  new 


ART  BOOKS 


THE  MAKING  OF 

THE  CHRISTIAN  WEST: 

980-1140 

by  Georges  Duhy 
Art-Ideas-History  Series 

Between  the  years  9S0  and  1140. 
there  arose  in  Europe  a  sacred  art 
of  unprecedented  beauty  and 
grandeur.  That  art  was  first  and 
last,  a  tribute  to  the  glory  of  God. 
How  this  came  about  through  the 
rise  of  feudalism,  the  increased 
authority  of  the  church  and  the 
spending  of  increased  aristocratic 
prosperity  on  art  is  vividly  dis- 
played in  word  and  picture  in  this 
magnificent  volume. 
Ill  illustrations,  including  72  in  full 
color    9h    xUh  S21.50 


FRAGONARD 

by  Jacques  Thuillier 
The  Taste  of  Our  Time  Series 
This  handsomely  illustrated  study 
depicts  the  life  and  works  of  the 
poetic  artist.  %Jean-Honore  Frago- 
nard.  All  the  charm  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  is  summed  up  in 
his  art.  which  blended  a  carefree 
elegance  and  ardor  with  a  happy 
acceptance  of  the  pleasures  of  life. 
Here,  the  complete  Fragonard  is 
discovered:  the  visionary,  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  Romantic  movement, 
a  painter  ahead  of  his  time. 
50  illustrations  in  full  color.  6Vx7" 

S7.50 
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The  first  is  that  the  train  he  is  travel- 
ing on  has  to  stop  in  a  tunnel  and  he 
gets  out,  strikes  up  a  taunting  conver- 
sation with  a  workman  on  the  tracks, 
and  kills  him.  The  second  is  that  in  his 
coach  he  meets  and  falls  in  love  with 
a  blind  girl  named  Hester  who  is 
traveling  with  her  aunt  to  the  same 
city  he  is  for  surgical  treatment  on 
her  eyes. 

But  even  to  say  that,  much  about 
what  happens  in  the  book  may  be  mis- 
leading, because  it  is  of  the  essence  of 
Miss  Sontag's  novel  that  the  reader 
never  knows  for  sure  the  difference 
between  what  is  happening  and  what 
Diddy  thinks  is  happening,  and  nei- 
ther does  Diddy.  The  whole  thing 
takes  place  in  some  indeterminate 
zone  between  ordinary  reality  and 
hallucination.  There  seems,  for  in- 
stance, to  be  incontrovertible  evidence 
that  a  workman  reallv  was  killed  on 


the  tracks  (at  least  a  newspaj- 
so ) ,  but  whether  Diddy  did  it  :|i 
a  mystery  to  both  him  and  the  < 
At  times  the  blind  girl  Heste; 
to  be  a  figment  of  Diddy's  ir< 
tion ;  at  other  times  she  does  i 
the  aunt  who  accompanies  her 
belongs  to  the  ordinary  world'' 
lie  reality. 

Much  of  the  book  is  exci 
clever,  and  the  prose  is  ma  I 
small  but  annoying  manneris': 
have  their  point  but  are  hardl- 
it.  Oddly  enough.  Miss  Sontag 
successful  when  she  sticks  cl^ 
traditional  novelistic  methor 
scene,  for  instance,  where  Did 
to  see  the  widow  of  the  dead  i 
workman  brilliantly  realizes  ' 
lost  woman  and  her  world.  1 
other  hand,  the  end  of  th^ 
which  is  pure  hallucination  (o- 
mare  i.  is  contrived  and  tediot 


Cool,  Crisp,  a  Little  Tart 

by  Andrew  Tunibull 


A  Prelude:  Landscapes,  C  haracters 
and  Conversations  from  the  Earlier 
Years  of  My  Life,  by  Edmund  Wil- 
son. Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux.  $6.50. 

Edmund  Wilson's  criticism  stretches, 
challenges,  and  invigorates.  His  light- 
est production  in  this  vein  suggests 
the  sureness  and  sharpness  of  a  mas- 
ter. One  marvels  at  an  intellectual 
energy  haring  off  in  so  many  direc- 
tions without  losing  itself  in  mere 
dilettantism,  as  one  admires  it  for 
escaping  the  overspecialization  of  our 
eompartmented  age.  In  Wilson's  es- 
says the  language  is  lucid  and  direct- 
that  of  a  man  who  has  been  there  and 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  The 
tone  is  cool,  crisp,  a  little  tart,  like  a 
pickle  with  a  pleasant  taste.  An  en- 
thusiasm so  discriminating  and  re- 
strained has,  when  it  breaks  through, 
the  power  of  lifting  its  subject,  and 
the  freshness  and  innocence  of  the 
judgments— their  homemade,  hand- 
wrought  quality— compels  our  interest 
at  every  turn.  The  hallmark  of  this 
mind   is  balance,   fairness,  common 


sense.  Though  skilled  at  pun 
romantic  delusions  and  ex. 
tions,  Wilson  is  never  the  proft 
debunker:  after  the  severes'j 
tures  he  is  resolute  to  remiro 
what  is  valuable  and  endurinf 
author  or  a  work.  For  all  his 
and  prejudices,  his  occasional 
lence  and  arrogance,  he  leaves 
impression  of  largeness  and 
sonality.  of  whole-souled  devo 
literature,  and  of  humility 
genuine  accomplishment. 

A  Prelude  is  the  first  installr 
the  journal  which  he  began  kee 
the  age  of  nineteen,  not  as  : 
record  but  from  a  desire— so  1 
us  in  his  preface— "to  catch  su 
things  that  struck  me  as  sigi 
or  interesting."  He  was  blessC 
a  powerful  and  unswerving  B< 
literary  vocation.  A  man  beo 


Andrew  Tiimbull,  author  of  t 
rap  In/  of  F.  Scott  Fit zt/e raid, 
completing  a  biography  of  1 
Wolfe,  emphasizing  his  relafi<n\ 
editor  Maxwell  Perkins. 
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THE  NEW  BOOKS 

by  listening  to  his  own  voice, 
oring  and  taking  delight  in  his 
d  idiom  as  Wilson  was  doing 
ournal,  and  to  read  it  is  to  real- 
v  quickly  he  jelled,  how  early 
le  and  fundamental  viewpoint 
ormed.  He  has  supplemented 
irnal  with  latter-day  reminis- 
which  extend  our  knowledge  of 
gins  and  youthful  associations, 
7  glimpsed  in  such  retrospec- 
aces  as  "The  Author  at  Sixty," 
lolfe,"  "At  Laurelwood,"  and 
)ld  Stone  House."  .4  Prelude  is 
species  of  autobiography  cov- 
tis  childhood  in  Red  Bank,  New 
,  his  student  days  at  Hill  and 
ton,  his  year  as  a  cub  reporter 
i  York,  and  his  two  years  in  the 
during  the  first  world  war— the 
xperience  being  underscored  by 
llusion  of  a  pair  <>f  short  stories 
■ew  out  of  it. 


this  potpourri  there  rises  the 
of  a  shy,  gentlemanly,  preco- 
ooy  with  the  mark  of  the  only 
ipon  him,  the  pet.  though  he 
ot  seem  to  have  been  spoiled  in 
pious  ways.  His  bright,  pecking 
ity,  which  presages  the  critic 
ride-ranging  reporter,  has  a 
of  the  macabre;  the  diary  of 
•St  trip  abroad  when  he  was 
n,  which  opens  the  volume,  con- 
an  admirably  clear  and  func- 
description  of  the  medieval 
e  instruments  in  the  tower  of 
iberg. 

ion's  youth  was  clouded  by  pa- 
difficulties.  He  tells  us  that  "the 
tmjphere  in  Red  Bank  was  oppres- 
vly  poor  father  was  usually  ab- 
in  eclipse  in  some  sanitarium 
hat  were  then  called  'neuras- 
s'-he  did  not  even  come  to  my 
3  graduation-and  though  I  felt 
orry  for  my  mother,  I  found  it 
Jy  difficult  to  talk  to  her,  partly 
=se  she  was  deaf  and  partly  be- 
rare  had  so  little  to  talk  about.  On 
urneys  back  to  Red  Bank.  I  used 
>ljke  notes  of  topics  about  which  I 
«j[  communicate  with  her."  Tem- 
sntally,   he   was   akin   to  his 
a  brilliant,  irritable  trial  law- 
high  integrity  who  had  hoped 
political  career— he  was  for  a 
f\  \ttorney  General  of  New  Jersey 
who  had  been  alienated  from 
:  life  by  the  crassness  and  ma- 
ism  of  the  Gilded  Age.  Young 
n  reacted  against  his  mother's 


A  look  inside 

China's 
"smoke-filled 
rooms" 

Newspapers  report  on  Chinese  power  struggles  at  the  top — about  Mao. 
Chou,  and  Lin  Piao  jockeying  for  position.  But  how  is  China  ruled? 
The  bureaucratic  machinery  needed  to  translate  central  government 
decisions  into  grass-roots  action  staggers  the  imagination.  And  until 
now.  imagination  has  been  nearly  all  that  otherwise  well-informed 
Americans  could  rely  on  when  the  subject  was  discussed. 

Now,  A.  Doak  Barnett.  born  in  China,  a  resident  there  for  many  years, 
and  a  close  student  of  Chinese  politics,  provides  a  detailed,  analytical 
picture  of  the  Communist  Party  and  government  machinery  at  ministry, 
county,  and  village  levels  in  China.  Based  primarily  on  first-hand  inter- 
views with  Chinese  officials  who  ranged  from  the  equivalent  of  "club- 
house politicians"  to  important  functionaries,  the  book  describes  the 
tremendous  ball  of  red  tape  in  Peking  and  follows  its  unwinding  around 
700,000,000  people  in  every  corner  of  China.  This  is  an  unprecedented 
account  of  the  day-to-day  operation  of  the  most  gigantic — and  impor- 
tant— bureaucratic  structure  in  the  world. 

CADRES,  BUREAUCRACY,  AND  POLITICAL 
POWER  IN  COMMUNIST  CHINA 


by  A.  Doak  Barnett.  with  a  contribution  by  Ezra  Vbgel 


$10.00 


Other  Columbia  Books  on  Asian  Affairs 
THE  CHINESE  COMMUNIST  ARMY  IN  ACTION 

Alexander  L.  George 

A  reconstruction,  based  on  interviews  with  Chinese  Army  prisoners,  of 
the  egalitarian  ethos,  social  organization,  and  morale-building  system 
of  the  People's  Liberation  Army.  Analyzes  PLA-developed  infiltration 
techniques  w  hich  serve  as  models  for  other  guerilla  forces.  "Important.'' 
— Library  Journal.  $6.95 

THE  FIRST  VIETNAM  CRISIS 

Melvin  Gurtov 

"Makes  a  solid  contribution  to  better  public  understanding  of  the  morass 
by  which  we  permitted  ourselves  to  become  engulfed,  and  performs  a 
national  service  by  showing  how  we  may  avoid  similar  pitfall.;  in  the 
future." — General  Matthew  B.  Ridgway.  $7.00 

BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  REPUBLICAN  CHINA 

Howard  L.  Boorman,  Editor 

The  first  volume  (Ai-Ch'u)  of  the  most  important  reference  work  on 
modern  China  since  World  War  II.  10  years  in  preparation.  Biographies 
of  all  prominent  persons  during  the  period  from  1911  to  1949.  This 
volume  includes  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  Chou  En-lai,  $20.00 
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THE  VIETNAM  WAR 

The  ethical  and  moral 
problems  raised  by  indi- 
vidual and  national  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  are 
considered  by  such  lead- 
ing scholars  and  theolo- 
gians as  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King;  Bishop  Eugene  Car- 
son Blake;  Professor  R. 
Paul  Ramsey;  and  William 
Sloane  Coffin,  Jr.  Most  of  the  contri- 
butions included  here  were  originally 
presented  by  special  invitation  at  the  Na- 
tional Cathedral  in  Washington,  D.C.  and 
represent  a  broad  range  of  national  and 
international  opinion.  "A  cry  from  the 
heart  .  .  .  which  even  official  Washington 
cannot  ignore."  JAMES  RESTON.  144 
pages— cloth,  $3.50;  paper,  $1.65 

WHITE  REFLECTIONS  ON  BLACK  POWER 

By  Charles  E.  Fager.  Dis- 
turbingly perhaps,  Fager 
finds  the  "Black  Power" 
concept  legitimate,  sweep- 
ing in  its  implications,  and 
decisive  for  the  future  role 
of  the  white  liberal  in  the 
Negro  struggle.  "No  two 
words  in  contemporary 
American  society  have 
been  more  controversial  or  misunder- 
stood than  'Black  Power.'  If  you  want  to 
find  out  what  they  really  mean,  read  this 
book."  MALCOLM  BOYD.  80  pages  — 
cloth,  $3.50;  paper,  $1.65 
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fashionable  and  worldly  values,  and 
yet  from  her  he  did  perhaps  inherit 
some  of  his  interest  in  social  milieux. 
His  early  life  was  insular;  he  knew 
hardly  anyone  outside  of  his  large  and 
interesting  assortment  of  relatives. 
But  with  the  widening  perspectives  of 
school  and  college,  he  began  to  fill  out 
his  canvas,  to  notice  shades  of  differ- 
ence between  New  Yorkers  and  New 
Englanders.  between  Eastern  and 
Midwestern  snobs,  between  the  atti- 
tudes engendered  by  Yale  fraternities 
and  Princeton  clubs. 

Wilson  had  a  saving  instinct  for 
growth  and  completeness.  Aware  that 
he  lacked  the  common  touch,  he  would 
seek  to  acquire  it  by  enlisting  as  a 
private  in  an  Army  hospital  unit  when 
most  of  his  friends  were  in  officers' 
training.  And  though  his  temper  was 
rational,  self-possessed,  and  authori- 
tative, though  he  escaped  the  emo- 
tional upheavals  and  lacked  the 
greedy,  indiscriminate  love  of  life 
which  characterizes  the  youth  of  the 
high-powered,  imaginative  creators, 
he  kept  trying  his  hand  at  poetry, 
plays,  and  fiction,  and  his  impulse  to 
practice  as  well  as  preach  goes  a  long 
way  toward  explaining  the  insight 
and  vitality  of  his  criticism. 

.4  Prelude  describes  the  back- 
ground of  his  intense  secularity.  Wil- 
son's old-fashioned  antipathy  to  re- 
ligion as  a  dangerous  and  hampering 
superstition  recalls  the  freethinkers' 
animus  toward  the  Jesuits  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  As  a  boy  he  dis- 
liked the  moral  pressure  exerted  on 
him  by  his  Grandmother  Wilson,  a 
Presbyterian  minister's  wife  who 
read  him  the  Bible  and  instructed 
him,  and  he  admired  his  other  grand- 
father, a  physician  descended  from 
the  New  England  Mathers  who  threw 
over  the  Calvinist  dogma  and  disci- 
pline after  suffering  from  it  in  his 
youth.  "When  it  got  to  the  point  in 
this  country  when  people  questioned 
and  rebelled  against  Calvinism," 
writes  Wilson,  "it  was  rejected  with 
real  detestation  :  no  one  w  ho  had  been 
oppressed  by  it  wanted  ever  to  hear 
about  it  again."  Wilson  would  draw 
his  inspiration  from  such  courageous 
skeptics  as  James  Joyce  and  Justice 
Holmes.  And  yet  how  puritan  he  has 
remained— this  moralist  and  literary 
precisian  and  self-exacting  student  of 
human  affairs  who  evolved  from  the 
non-drinking,  girl-shy,  anti-club  colle- 
gian of  the  journal.  What  could  be 
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puritan  than  the  cerebral  and 
tl  .sexuality  of  his  tale,  "The 
ess  with  the  (iolderi  Hair"  V 
Hon  ha.s  described  his  favorite 
r,  Dean  Gauss,  as  belonging  to 
rood  eighteenth-century  Prince- 
Ihich  has  always  manager]  to 
h  between  the  pressures  of  a 
i  Presbytcrianism  and  a  rich 
guburbanism,"  and  taking  stock 
nself  in  1955,  he  wrote  thai  he 
lately  been  coming  to  feel  that, 
American,  J  am  more  or  less  in 
ghtcenfh  century."  Influenced 
aw  and  Mencken  at  the  start  of 
reer.  he  carrier!  forward  their 
a  "a  of  the  Enlightenmenl  with 
if  in  tolerance,  progress,  and 
xhaustihle  pleasures  of  the 
i  the  range  of  his  interests,  in 
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Fiction 


if  Time  of  Friendship,  by  Paul 


it  collection  of  strange  and 
ul  stories-strange  only  in  the 
hat  most  of  them  are  set  in 
Africa,  and  so  have  an  ambi- 
at  may  be  unfamiliar  to  the 
■  reader  of  the  average  New 

Hut  beautiful  they  are,  par- 
V  one  called  "He  of  the  Asscrn- 
■vonrlerf ul  mosaic  of  Moroccan 
and  reality.  The  final  story  set 
I.  S.,  about  a  young  boy's  hav- 

Christmas  gifts  taken  away, 
?  "too  good  for  him,"  has  the 
dge  of  the  best  of  Saki. 
,  Rineharl  &  Winston,  $4,95 


lit  < 


ght  of  Watching,  by  Elliott 

jvel  based  on  the;  amazing  story 
'  most  of  the  Jewish  population 
nrnark  was  safely  evacuated  to 
i^n,  in  two  weeks,  in  October 
In  1940,  the  King  of  Denmark 
*dered  to  the  Nazis  without  a 
but  refuser!  to  consider  that 


his  skill  at  amassing  information  and 
presenting  it  in  sprightly  and  agree- 
able form,  Wilson  resembles  the 
French  Encyclopedists,  especially  Di- 
derot, that  universal  essayist  who 
visited  the  workshops  and  consulted 
the  workmen  to  write  his  summaries 
of  the  mechanical  arts.  Had  Wilson 
liver!  two  centuries  earlier,  one  could 
imagine  him,  like  Diderot,  unburden- 
ing himself  on  the  social  implications 
of  the  mechanistic  theories  of  the 
universe  or  on  the  baneful  effects  of 
emotional  repression  on  nuns.  Wilson 
arrived  in  the  dawn  of  our  nineteen- 
twenties,  and  with  the  stoutness  and 
vigor  of  his  Puritan  forebears  he  has 
upheld  the  claims  and  hopes  of  the 
Enlightenment  through  the  more 
somber,  succeeding  decades. 


there  was  any  rjuestion  that  Jewish 
Danes  were  not  the  same  as  other 
Danes.  Remarkably  enough,  Hitler  ac- 
cepted this  attitude,  and  for  three 
year.-  no  anti-Semitic  action  was 
taken  in  Denmark.  Finally,  in  the  fall 
of  l!i  13,  the  Gestapo  decided  to  strike, 
and  picked  the  High  Holy  Days  as  the 
mo*t  pract icable  t ime.  Hut  the  Under- 
ground was  able  to  plan  an  evacuation 
before  this— through  the  tip-off  of  a 
German  official.  If  appears  that  some 
of  the  unwarlike  and  humanitarian 
characteristics  of  the  Danes  had 
rubbed  off  on  some  of  the  Nazis,  and 
over  8,000  Jewish  lives  were  saved, 
partly,  as  one  of  them  sa  if  I  after- 
wards, by  a  few  Germans  looking  the 
ot  her  way. 

This  bit  of  nonaction  fiction  concen- 
trates on  how  the  first  boatload  got 
away,  and  the  fiction  part  of  it  is  far 
too  intent  on  action-packed  melo- 
drama. Hut  enough  of  the  nonfiction 
comes  through  to  make  it  more  than 


Mr.  Cook,  who  has  reviewed  books  for 
"Harper's"  for  several  years,  writes 
aho  for  the  theater  and  TV. 


To  meet  the  demands 
of  school  and  college- 
get  the  best  dictionary 

that  you  can  buy! 

i 

i 

Seventh  New  Collegiate  does  include 
■ 

among  130,000  entries  I 

■ 

down.  Just  $5.75  plain,  $6.75  indexed, at 
department,  book,  and  stationery  stores. 
©G.  &  C.  Mernam  Co.,  Springfield,  l/lass.  01101. 


There  are  other  "Websters." 
Be  wary  of  substitutes  for  the  genuine 
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Made  Ironi  an  original  old  style 
sour  masli  recipe  by  Bill  Samuels, 
fourth  generation  Kentucky  Distiller 

Also  available  in  Limited  Edition  at  101  proof. 
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the  average  World  War  II  cops  and 
robbers. 

Scribner,  $5.95 

Minotaur,  Minotaur  . . . ,  by  William 
Mathes. 

"Or  would  you  rather  be  a  fish?"  as 
Bing  Crosby  used  to  sing.  The  hero 
of  this  good  first  novel  obviously 
would,  as  he  spends  most  of  the  early 
part,  of  the  hook  underwater  in  an 
aqualung  sometimes  in  an  aquarium, 
sometimes  even  in  a  deserted  swim- 
ming |  I.  The  point  is  that  he  likes 

the  Silent  World  much  better  than  the 
noisy  world  he  finds  on  dry  land,  with 
all  the  clever,  dehumanized  creatures 
he  seems  to  fetch  up  with  all  the  time. 
He  gets  involved  later  in  a  lot  of  fan- 
tastic but  strangely  real  adventures, 
and  ends  up  realizing  (macabre  un- 
dertones of  l!)SJt  here  i  that  if  you 
want  to  go  on  living,  you  have  to  find 
some  way  of  trying  to  love  the  only 
life  you've  got . 

Basically  t  his  is  anol  her  story  of  an 
"outsider"  and  "lack  of  communica- 
tion" the  warp  and  woof  of  the  mod- 
ern novel  (  and,  God  know  s,  of  modern 
life).  Bui  if  is  written  in  such  bright, 
wise,  and  altogether  attractive  style 
that,  as  in  a  lot  of  good  books,  the  plol 
doesn't  bother  you. 

Delacorte,  $4.50 

Quarry,  by  Jam-  White. 

The  story  of  three  teen-age  boys 
who  kidnap  a  younger  boy,  at  random, 
hide  him  in  a  quarry,  and  later  kill 
him.  As  the  boys  leave,  the  quarry 
caves  in.  The  murder  is  covered  up. 
The  boys  go  back  to  school.  There  is 
no  motive,  no  remorse,  no  punish- 
ment, no  guilt.  It's  an  example  of  the 
soi  l  of  horror  that  has  appalled  us  as 
recently  as  the  Moors  murders  in 
England. 

But  this  book  (quite  a  success  in 
England  and  already  much  touted 
here)  puts  a  different  kind  of  horror 
on  toi>  of  this.  For  the  authoress,  her- 
self a  wife  and  mother,  seems  very 
happy  to  have  taken  the  old  Leopold 
and  Loeb  case,  expanded  it  a  bit. 
added  genteel  (lashes  of  Oedipus,  laps- 
ing Catholicism,  and  homosexuality, 
and  worked  the  whole  thing  over  with 
pretentious  cliches,  polishing  it  off 
with  an  inane  denouement.  The  only 
way  Miss  White  shows  any  real  guts 
is  by  putting  in.  as  a  minor  character, 
a  successful  literary  critic.  But  he  is 
made  to  talk  in  a  lot  of  self-conscious 


i  mi  me  c  t 

vays tho  h 
•arbaric,  ii 


Victorianisms,  is  given  eyes  that 
"sleepy  but  alert,"  a  tendency  t 
"shaken  with  a  kind  of  satur 
mirth."  and  the  name  "Savory." 
savory  is  the  word  for  this  1 
Given  its  whole  subject  matter, 
objectionably  shoddy. 

Harcourt,  Brace  &  World,  !j 

Nonm 

The  Chinese  Looking  Glass,  by 

nis  Bloodworth. 

The  author  of  this  splendid 
(  Far  Eastern  foreign  correspon i 
for  the  London  Observer  for  fail 
years)  explains  that  China,  bee 
of  its  greater  antiquity  and  thee  i 
acter  of  its  people,  has  alw; 
the  rest  of  the  world  bi 
pertinent,  and  unnecessary.  It  a 
always  wanted  simply  to  exist,  j 
sufficiently,  within  its  natural  br 
daries,  knowing  that  it  is  Best.  A  i 
just  doesn't  care  if  the  West  tr,  k 
this  is  nonsense. 

Most  of  the  book  is  an  enter  n 
iiiK  account  of  the  legends,  his  j 
fort  une.  and  character  of  1  he  Chilllj 
A  lot  of  this  is  funny.  All  of  it  is  ii  I 
esting  and  illuminating.  The  an  o 
does  a  good  .job  of  going  backw  i 
and  forwards  through  ;?,()()()  yeai  0 
history,  to  show  how  something  a  ? 
said  in  'J70  A.I),  compares  with1  a 
the  author's  Chinese  wife,  or  ii 
Chinese  servant,  said  yesterda.il 
Singapore.  (It's  not  very  differ'.. 
The  backwardness  and  forwards 
of  the  Chinese  themselves— their 
ture  of  sophistication  and  prim  v 
ism  is  constantly  fascinating.  11 
it  is  good  to  be  reminded  that  bj  M 
time  Shakespeare  was  born,  the  ii 
nese  had  lost  more  culture  thai  fl 
had  begun  to  find. 

A  lot  of  the  book  involves  storii  3l 
fantastic  cruelty  and  carnage,  t 
formed  in  the  name  of  supremacy  ic 
pride.  But  this  will  seem  disgust 
and  foreign  only  to  those  who 
conveniently  forgotten  the  atroctt 
committed  in  the  West  in  the  nan  >f 
Christianity,  for  instance.  The  il  I 
esting  and  important  thing  to  ren  J' 
ber  is  that  most  of  the  havoc  wre; '» 
by  the  Chinese  was  done  in  Chini  1 
themselves.  The  internal  slruggk  1 
China  today  seem,  after  reading  i> 
book,  not  much  different  from  ^  >' 
they  have  been  for  ."S.OOO  y< 
whether  we  of  the  West  comprel  id 
them  or  not. 
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the  main  things  the  author 
show,  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
ad  why  Mao  Tse-tung  seems 
natural  leader  of  the  Chinese 
xcept  that  he  doesn't  get  to 
h  pretty  clothes,  he  is,  notion 
on,  the  twentieth-century 
kart  of  the  old  Chinese  em- 
[e  has  a  background  of  great 
derring-do.  He  writes  books 
•  sms.  (His  are  no  sillier  than 
the  old  sages.)  In  a  country 
';hips  ancient  families,  he  has 
1  elf  up  as  Instant  Ancestor. 

concern,  says  the  author,  is 
'ne  national  "face"  and  make 

for  the  Chinese  to  live  in 
ter  two  centuries  of  humilia- 

exploitation.  However  for- 
dea  of  communism  may  be  to 
'cratic  West,  it  is  a  "natural" 
a,  and,  once  one  gets  a  clue 
e  Chinese  figure  it  out,  it  has 

e  to  do  with  the  "Commu- 
i  it  is  the  bogey  of  the  West, 
trar,  Straus  &  Giroux,  $6.05 

y»  by  Stanley  Weintraub. 
In  quite  a  year  for  Beardsley, 
gust  exhibitions  to  Salome 
or  teeny-boppers.  But  this  is 
catchpenny  effort  to  cash  in 
aze:  the  author  was  working 
biography  years  before  the 
ad  set  in.  And  it  shows, 
ear.  from  this  book,  that  of 
e    fin-de-siecle  characters. 
v\  by  virtue  of  his  work  and 
/as  the  archetype  of  them  all. 
[  not  existed,  somebody  in  the 
tarnation  bunch  would  have 
[him  up.  He  started  drawing 
[  at  fourteen;  gained  a  repu- 
te twenty;   was  famous  by 
[svo;  and  dead  by  twenty-five. 

a  chronic  consumptive  all 
I  But  in  this  short  time,  he 
in   not    only   quality,  but 
Sensing  that  the  days  of 
I  roses  were  indeed  not  to  be 
[  him,  he  drove  himself,  but 
hal  'nineties  fashion)  never 
:.  When  his  health  permitted, 
I  en  constantly  with  the  Smart 
I  never  at  the  drawing  board, 
[illustrations  would  appear  at 
)f  the  week,  as  if  by  magic, 
tall,  gaunt  figure,  fantastic 
I  id  the  long  face  of  some  for- 
lloman  god,  he  even  looked 
lliical— more  so  than  Max  Beer- 
llho  was  a  good  friend  of  his^ 
I  Wilde  (who  wasn't;  he  said 


MYSELF 

by  Sylvia  Ash  ton-Warner 

She  writes  with  passionate  honesty  about  the  crucial  years 
ol  hei  lite  .is  a  young  wile,  mother,  artist  —  and  teacher. 

$4.95  •  Just  published  •  Simon  and  Schuster 


book  thai 
goes  with 
the  grin! 

John  Barkham, 
Saturday  Review  Syndicate 


"The  most  readable  Presidential 
autobiography  ever  published,  and 

with  the  exception  of  Jefferson's,  the 
best."— Digby  Whitman,  front  page 
Chicago  Tribune  Books  Today 
"[Here  is]  the  Ike  familiar  only  to 
his  intimates  ...  a  warm,  genial, 
guard-down  extrovert  at  ease  with 
himself  and  the  world,  full  of  good 
yarns,  crackling  humor  and  senti- 
mental memories  .  .  .  [that]  illumi- 


nate  and  give  depth  to  many  of  the 
larger  events  in  a  quite  extraordinary 
career  .  .  .  The  General  is  a  first-rate 
raconteur  .  .  .  Invaluable  autobiog- 
raphy." —  Cabell  Phillips,  front  page 
N.  Y.  Times  Book  Review.  A  new 
national  bestseller,  $6:95  at  all  book- 


sellers. 
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of  Beardsley's  drawing:  "It 
one's  nerves  and  is  cruel").  T 

Max  said  the  best  thinj 
Beardsley,  particularly  ab 
being  a  totally  "literate"  art 
did  someone  who  lived  so  sho 
and  drew  so  much  ever  havt  i 
read  all  that  his  drawings 
that  he  had  read?  Well,  he  di< 
had,"  said  Max,  "an  instincti 
tion  all  about  everything 
adds  a  strange  ray  of  illumii 
the  aura  round  this  genius  i 
and-white. 

It  was  not  entirely  whir 
provoked  Max  to  say.  on  his 
tirement  from  the  arts  in  |l 
belong    to    the    Beardsley  i 
There  have  been  many  goc 
about   this   period,   and  Mi 
traub's  is  the  equal  of  any 

Bra 

Edward   and   the  Edwardii 

Phillipe  Jullian.  Translated 
ter  Dawnay. 

Queen  Victoria,  as  we  km 
born  to  succeed,  and  lived  toll 
all  directions— except  that  of  I 
est  son,  Albert  Edward,  Pji 
Wales,  Heir  Apparent  to  th  t 
of  Britain  for  fifty-nine  ye: 
ward  (  he  dropped  "dear  Papa  ' 
the  minute  he  got  to  the  thrcj 
at  royal  loggerheads  for  mo 
life,  with  "dear  Mama"  and 
stood  for.  This  book  is  a  bi 
count  of  what  Edward  stoo<:i 
home,  in  Europe,  in  society  i-jj 
small  extent,  in  politics.  He  ! 
as  an  endearing,  rather  g]  1 
sport,  devoted  to  wine,  womerli 
and  gossip,  not  necessarily 
order.  He  was  very  popular  I 
British  public,  and  never  "'I 
opened  a  book  in  his  life. 

Finding  in  France  a  par', 
was  denied  at  home,  he  was  H 
"convinced  Francophile,"  so  J 
nice  idea  to  have  a  life  of  hirr ' 
by  a  distinguished  French  au  < 
historian.  The  odd  thing  is  tit 
sounds  like  Nancy  Mitford.  I 
M.  Jullian  (abetted  by  tij 
Peter  Dawnay  1  had  decided  I  ( 
English  history  what  Miss  1 
has  done  for  French.  His  st  j 
this  is  lavish— a  very  Ed  i 
word,  as  the  author  notes;  ' 
word  for  t  he  sort  of  praise  ! 
expect  from  readers  of  thi  I 
entertaining  book. 

Viking,  $(  I 
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d  forming  Arts  by  Richard  Schickel 


if     •  :  1 


FINISH  FILMS: 
RADOXES  AND  HOPES 


1 


Carlos  Saura 


ies  Carlos  Saura,  the  young 
director  of  a  widely  ac- 
recent  film  called  The  Hunt, 
I  he  tiny  trend  toward  the  lib- 
>  on  of  artistic  life  in  his  native 
Itinues,  his  work  may  eventu- 
er  from  it.  For  him.  as  well  as 
rs  of  his  generation,  "to  give 
[  natural"  ;  and  if  Spain  should 
rself  to  freer  artistic  expres- 
wonders  if  matters  would  not 
in  "a  mess."  His  generation's 
iity  has,  after  all,  been  tem- 
n  adversity  and  opposition, 
iversion  of  the  present  hard 
lication  machine  into  a  soft 
the  American  style— would  rob 
nd  his  colleagues  of  those  very 
along  with  production  subsi- 
hat  currently  satisfy  their 
psychological    and  economic 

t,  of  course,  would  rather  face 
ils  of  freedom  than  the  prob- 
now  deals  with.  "I  prefer  that 
•hange  and  that  I  do  worse 
he  says.  A  lean,  loosely-coiled 
of  a  man,  shaggy-haired,  in- 
fer dressed,  and  wearing  fash- 
enormous  glasses,  his  very 
.nee  typifies  the  coolly-quest- 
'it  of  the  new  European  gen- 
ii i  is  also  representative  of  a 
•  lil  struggling,  but  no  longer 
I  e  breed  in  Spain.  One  measure 
i  much  his  country  has  changed 
M  is  simply  that  he  exists  there 
I  A.  still  better  measure  is  that 
ifj  others  like  him  are  drawn  to 
lilte  on  the  possibilities  of  creat- 

I 's  Magazine,  September  1967 


ing  a  deeper  artistic  and  intellectual 
thaw.  And  it  is  revealing  that  he  is  a 
film  director— not  a  playwright  or  a 
novelist  or  a  musician  or  graphic  art- 
ist. Indeed,  if  there  is  to  be  a  genuine 
liberalization  for  artistic  creation  in 
Spain,  movies  are  probably  the  stra- 
tegic medium,  the  one  which  has  al- 
ready created  a  breach  in  official  hos- 
tility to  creativity  and  which  may 
widen  that  breach  enough  for  the 
other  arts  to  follow. 

Saura  is  under  no  illusions  about 
present  conditions.  "To  work  is  pos- 
sible," he  says,  "but  it  is  terrible."  He 
knows  that  his  generation's  ability  to 
keep  going  depends  on  catching  the 
attention  of  foreign  audiences,  creat- 
ing a  favorable  impression  of  Spain 
abroad,  and  making  a  sizable  contri- 
bution to  the  economy  by  bringing 
back,  in  addition  to  critical  acclaim, 
foreign  exchange  in  amounts  large 
enough  to  help  close  the  gap  in  Spain's 
balance  of  payments.  Perhaps  no- 
where in  the  world  today  is  the  fact 
that  movies  are  both  an  art  and  a  busi- 
ness as  forcefully  illustrated  as  it  is 
in  Spain.  It  is  the  huge  economic  po- 
tential of  film  that  is  responsible  for 
the  chance  being  given  to  Saura  and 
other  moviemakers.  Their  ability  to 
make  movies  that  succeed  in  the  inter- 
national art  film  market  will  deter- 
mine whether  the  government  will 
continue  its  present  generous  policies 
toward  film.  Since  the  latest,  most 
liberal  system  of  government  assist- 
ance has  been  operating  for  only  three 
years,  it  is  too  soon  to  attempt  a  sur- 
vey of  its  results.  Indeed,  The  limit's, 


significance,  beyond  its  very  real  mer- 
its, is  as  a  film  that  proves  the  new 
policy  can  actually  work. 

The  new  men  in  charge  of  Spain's 
economic  revival  have  obviously  ob- 
served what  a  thriving  motion-picture 
industry  can  do  for  European  nations. 
For  one  thing,  it  brings  hack  foreign 
exchange  from  world  markets.  It  bol- 
sters tourism  and  refurbishes  na- 
tional images  (consider  how  The  Shop 
on  Main  Street  and  Lores  of  a  Blonde 
have  changed  our  ideas  about  Czecho- 
slovakia). Enigmatic,  isolationist 
Spain,  with  its  famous  leyenda  negra 
(black  legend  )  and  its  equally  famous 
social  and  cultural  backwardness, 
would  find  films  useful  not  only  in  the 
immediate  economic  sense,  but  as  a 
public-relations  device.  And  it  has  a 
couple  of  natural  advantages  which 
make  its  potential  for  solid  economic 
achievement  far  greater  than  that  of, 
say,  the  Czechs.  It  is  strategically  lo- 
cated for  film  production.  Moreover, 
it  has  a  climate  and  a  variety  of  ter- 
rain that  has  lost  none  of  its  appeal 
to  foreign  film-makers  since  the  late 
Robert  Rossen  made  the  first  of 
Spain's  postwar  spectaculars,  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  there  in  105.5.  Fi- 

Richard  Schickel  lias  pursued  the  sub- 
jects  of  film  and  tin  theater  for 
many  magazines,  including  "Life" 
and  "Harper's."  He  is  the  author  of 
three  books  about  films:  "The  Stars," 
"Modes,"  and  "The  Disney  Version," 
a  biography  of  Walt  Disney  to  be  pub- 
lished this  winter  by  Simon  &  Schus- 
ter. He  is  currently  working  on  a 
study  of  Goya. 
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nally,  there  is  a  huge,  culturally  allied, 
film-conscious  market  in  South  Amer- 
ica, long  dominated  by  American 
products,  but  quite  naturally  a  poten- 
tial source  of  profitability  to  Spain. 

Xhe  trouble  is  that,  as  Saura  and 
others  close  to  the  Spanish  film 
scene  say.  culturally  Spain  continues 
to  suffer  from  the  effects  of  its  Civil 
War  and  the  decades  of  unrest  that 
preceded  it.  The  list  of  Spanish  names 
which  loom  large  in  the  cultural  his- 
tory of  the  century  is  a  distinguished 
one— Picasso.  Juan  (.iris,  Joan  Miro, 
Salvador  Dali,  Miguel  Unamuno,  Sal- 
vador de  Madariaga,  Ortega  y  Gasset, 
Pablo  Casals.  But  it  is  largely  a  list 
of  exiles  and  emigres.  The  greatest  of 
Spanish  poets.  Garcia  Lorca.  never 
had  a  chance  to  escape;  he  was  shot 
by  Falangist  troops  early  in  the  war. 
The  only  Spanish  film  director  of 
world  class.  Luis  Bunuel,  is  also  an 
absentee.  The  effect  of  what  Ortega 
called  a  "long  coma  of  egotism  and 
idiocy"  was  to  create  back  home  not 
one.  but  several.  Inst  generations- 
generations  that  were  out  of  touch 
with  a  living  contemporary  Spanish 
culture  (because  there  was  none'  and 
out  of  touch,  too.  with  the  main  im- 
pulses of  the  modern  temper  else- 
where (because  of  stringent  travel 
regulations  and  censorship). 

As  a  result  there  is  little  interest  in 
modern  art  of  any  kind  in  Spain.  The 
Prad  >  is  always  busy,  but  the  Museum 
of  Modern  Art.  a  mausoleum  of  native 
academic  apings  of  the  Impressionist 
and  Post  impressionist  styles,  is  de- 
servedly deserted.  Thirteen  per  cent 
of  the  nation  is  illiterate  and  the  per 
capita  expenditure  on  books  is  about 
a  dollar  a  year.  Theater  fares  a  little 
bit  better.   It   is  heavily  subsidized 
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and,  under  a  new  director,  the  Na- 
tional Theater  in  Madrid  has  been 
performing  revitalized  productions  of 
Spanish  classics;  meanwhile  the  six 
theaters  that  have  been  erected  in  the 
capital  since  19(52  have  offered  a  few 
examples  of  the  new  European  theater 
as  well  as  one  or  two  contemporary 
Spanish  plays  on  social  themes.  Still, 
it  is  the  frothy,  forgettable  farce  that 
tends  to  draw  the  audiences.  The  only 
unqualified  success  has  been  a  govern- 
ment program  which  encourages  re- 
gional dance  companies  to  preserve 
traditional  folk  forms,  drawing  them 
together  in  Madrid  once  a  year  for  a 
well-regarded  festival. 

In  all  honesty,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  average  Spaniard  knows  or  seems 
to  care  about  what  he  is  missing.  Tra- 
ditionally, he  has  preferred  to  gather 
news  and  opinions  during  the  course 
of  his  early  evening  stroll  along  the 
paseo  or  in  one  of  the  cafes  to  which 
that  stroll  inevitably  leads.  Over  the 
last  thirty  years  this  national  prefer- 
ence has  become  a  necessity,  since  the 
press,  though  recently  freed  of  cen- 
sorship, remains  tightly  controlled.  A 
large  number  of  Spaniards  supple- 
ment the  news  in  their  own  news- 
papers with  a  communist  radio  sta- 
tion in  Prague  which  beams  seven 
hours  of  shortwave  programming  at 
Spain  and  hooks  a  large  audience  by 
including  the  crime  news  that  is  offi- 
cially banned  from  the  press. 

The  Spaniards  are  equally  addicted 
to  other  forms  of  recreation— the  soc- 
cer matches,  which  are  far  more  popu- 
lar than  the  bullfights,  despite  the 
reviving  presence  of  EI  Cordobes  in 
the  arena:  television,  with  its  heavy 
reliance  on  syndicated  American  ac- 
tion shows,  even  a  particularly  sudsy 
soap  opera  that  seems  to  cut  across 


"By  Zeus,  Pythagoras,  tin  s<inur<  <>i  tin  hippopotamus 
do(  s  equal  tin  sum  of  flit  square  of  its  sides!" 


all  class  lines,  appealing,  as  or 
rileno  reports,  to  "the  arisv 
ladies  and  their  maids  as  well' 

And  finally,  there  are  the  1 
The  government  claims  tha 
Spanish  cinema  market  is  the'i 
in  Europe"  and  the  boast  is  p:j 
not  an  idle  one.  There  are  ovej| 
movie  houses  in  Spain,  and  ifl 
the  last  year  for  which  figurn 
released.  423  million  admissiorl 
sold  and  $852  million  taken  in  I 
box  office.  Typically.  American'! 
outdraw  the  local  product  by"! 
than  two  to  one  and  the  most  [I 
Spanish  films  tend  to  be  the  on-l 
most  successfully  imitate  the  i 
tional  American  genres.  Despi  I 
difficulty.  Spain  ranks  fifth  I 
world  in  film  production,  tha^ 
part  to  the  generous  program  ({ 
eminent  support.  Producers  re  ] 
subsidy  amounting  to  lo  percj 
the  Spanish  box-office  gross  of  I 
and  exhibitors  are  forced  t<i| 
Spanish  movies  one  day  out  of  ( 
four,  in  return  for  which  the!' 
get  a  subsidy,  ranging  from  i 
per  cent  of  the  gross.  In  addition 
this  is  most  important  for  dir^l 
like  Saura.  there  is  a  "Special  t$l 
category  for  films  displaying  "nj 
artistic  ambition"  or  "outsts-l 
moral,  social,  or  educative  vi\ 
These  pictures  get  a  double  siH 
exhibitors  receive  double  cred' 
running  them,  and  they  are  ek- 
for  state  advances  to  help  cove: 
duction  costs. 

The  idea  here  is  obvious.  The 
age  Spanish  film  has  almost  w 
peal  outside  Spain,  while  the  av 
art  film.  Spanish-made  or  fo: 
has  no  appeal  within  the  countrj 
once-promising  idea  of  promotii 
production  with  outsiders  has 
much  of  its  attractiveness  duet 
ing  costs,  and  the  films  so  prodi 
see  the  work  of  Samuel  Brons 
generally  fared  badly  abroad, 
the  new  program  is  designed  t 
courage  young  men  willing  to 
inexpensively  and  eager  to  mak 
tistic  statements  interesting  tc 
world  audience.  At  the  same  til 
aims  at  developing  a  domestic  : 
ence  for  them  among  a  burger 
middle  class  that  has  yet  to  clail 
inherent  right  to  be  middlebrov 
far  it  cannot  be  said  that  either 
has  been  achieved. 

After  thirty  years  of  silence- 
very  little   interesting  work  b< 
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tics  as  well  as  serious  film- 
ve  been  conditioned  to  expect 
)m  Spanish  directors  and,  of 
the  liberal-intellectual  suspi- 
any  artistic  product  from 
5  Spain  abides.  Therefore,  the 
al  Spanish  director  whose 
ins  a  film-festival  prize  and 
Sieves  international  distribu- 
regarded  as  something  of  a 
le  has  unusual  difficulty  in 
•  the  kind  of  career  that  men 
;pnioni,  Truffaut,  and  Polan- 
!  been  allowed  to  create.  This 
•tunate.  for  directors  of  the 
and  early  'sixties  like  Luis 
a,  Juan  Bard  em,  and  Miguel 
all  graduates  of  the  state- 
2(1  film  school  in  Madrid,  have 
ns  worthy  of  the  highest  re- 
as  free  of  political  taint  as 
Polish  and  Czech  movies.  If 
g.  their  relationship  with  the 
audience  has  been  even  more 
Saura's  experience  with  Tin 
typical.  Regarded  by  critics 
the  government  officials  who 
him  to  make  it  as  muy  es- 
his  tense,  tight  little  explora- 
the  psychology  of  bloodlust 
less  than  a  week  in  Madrid, 
to  small  and  actively  hostile 
es. 

•  the  man  he  claims  as  his  spir- 
Jlther,  Luis  Bunuel,  Saura  was 

■  Aragon.  a  region  noted,  as  he 

•  •"confronting  reality  directly. 

■  in  an  almost  harsh  way.  with- 

■  terfuge  or  evasion."  This  he 
iMs  the  great  characteristic  of 
Jitwar  European  generations 
Mtainly  of  the  film-makers  he 

•  mires.  In  Spain,  especially  in 

•  primitive  countryside,  it  re- 
Bossible  to  catch  the  more  bru- 
flfcets  of  existential  absurdity, 

■  lg  it  in  stark,  simple  images 

•  y  that  is  not  always  possible 
m  technologically  advanced  na- 
Bforeover,  the  process  of  mod- 
I  on,  with  the  change  it  forces 
Sensibilities,  often  provides  just 
38  of  conflicts  which  reveal  basic 

■  confusions  and  needs  in  par- 
ly vivid  terms.  The  Hunt,  with 
M  ings  of  the  wish  to  die  and  the 

■  to  kill  ma\  have  been  "very 

■  i,''  but  it  was  also  very  human. 
'1  new  film.  P<  ppcrmitit  Frappc. 
With  the  peculiar  mixture  of  re- 

■  sexual  longing  and  quasi- 
ms  veneration  that  he  finds  in 

■  ditional  Spanish  attitude  to- 


ward women.  Such  mixtures,  he  ob- 
serves, are  not  unknown  elsewhere. 

Some  years  ago,  Saura  was  asked 
to  leave  the  faculty  of  the  state  film 
school  partly  because  of  his  inability 
to  contain  his  criticisms  of  the  gov- 
ernment, but  mostly  because  of  his 
general  pessimism,  which  ran  counter 
to  the  regime's  insistent  optimism. 
Xow.  because  Spain  is  so  belatedly 
eager  to  join  the  modern  world,  and 
because  a  lively  film  culture  is,  like  a 
national  airline,  a  touchstone  of  mod- 
ernism, Saura  and  others  like  him  are 
getting  a  chance  to  vent  their  "pes- 
simism" on  a  scale  far  larger  than 
they  dreamed  possible  less  than  a 
decade  ago.  Ironically,  the  economic 
necessity  of  destroying  the  black 
legend  requires  the  tacit  encourage- 
ment of  its  statement  on  a  very  large 
scale,  since  that  legend  is  the  young 
Spanish  artist's  basic  and  essential 
subject.  In  effect,  their  needs  and  the 
current  art  spirit  of  the  world  have 
placed  the  government  in  the  faintly 
comic  position  of  claiming  that  Span- 
ish pessimism  is  as  strong,  dark, 
bracing,  and  interesting  as  anyone 
else's. 

Xo  one  can  predict  how  long  this 
attitude  will  persist.  What  will  hap- 
pen, for  instance,  if  one  of  the  young 
men  creates  a  brew  as  bitter  as 
Bunuel's  Viridiana,  produced  in  1961 
and  the  director's  first  Spanish  film 
in  twenty-five  years '.'  The  government 
backed  the  film,  disowned  it  when  it 
was  finished,  briefly  allowed  some  of 
its  bureaucrats  to  claim  it  when  it 
looked  as  if  it  would  win  the  grand 
prize  at  the  Cannes  festival,  and  fi- 
nally dismissed  most  of  the  officials 
involved  in  the  affair.  Bunuel's  trou- 
bled career  is  never  far  from  the 
minds  of  men  like  Saura.  "Great  as 
his  films  are  they  would  have  been 
still  greater  if  he  could  have  stayed 
in  Spain;  abroad  he  has  had  always 
to  contend  with  people  who  do  not 
understand  the  Spanish  mind."  he 
says.  In  short,  the  artist's  compulsion 
to  pursue  the  truth  of  his  private 
vision  constantly  carries  him  close  to 
the  threat  of  exile  from  his  native 
ground  which,  particularly  for  the 
Spaniard,  is  that  vision's  greatest 
source  of  nourishment.  It  will  take 
much  constancy  on  the  part  of  the 
government— and  much  courage,  too 
—before  men  like  Saura  can  free 
themselves  from  the  lessons  c  f  recent 
history.  f  ] 


The  vast 
voice 
of  Russia 
itself. 
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SR-40018 

SOVIET 
ARMY  CHORUS  ON  PARADE 
^  BAND  'r°'k mus'c'c^°ruses' 

marches  and  dances 


The  gigantic  voice  of  the  Red  Army 
Ensemble  is  one  delight  among  the  new- 
est releases  of  Russian  recordings  by 
Melodiya/Angel.  There  are  many  others. 
1.  The  first  complete  recording  of 
Prokofiev's  "Cinderella",  by  the 
Bolshoi  Ballet's  leading  conductor 
Rozhdest\ ensky.  2.  &  3.  Prokofiev's 
oratorios  based  on  his  scores  for  the 
Eisenstein  films,  "Alexander  Nevsky" 
(Svetlanov)  and  "Ivan  the  Ter- 
rible" (Stasevich).  l.The  first  record- 
ings published  in  America  of  music  by 
the  brilliant  35-year-old  Rodion  Sh- 
chedrin,  ••.Mischievous  Melodies", 
and  a  suite  from  his  opera  "Not  Love 
Alone"  (with  mezzo  Irina  Arkh- 
ipova,  The  Moscow  Philharmonic; 
Kondrashin).  5.  "Songs  of  My  Rus- 
sia" by  bass  Ivan  Petrov.  6.  Tchai- 
kovsky's "Piano  Concerto  ISo.  1  by 
Grigory  Sokolov  (USSR  Sym- 
phony, Yarvy).  7.  Shostakovich's 
Symphony  No.  10  (USSR  Sym- 
phony, Svetlanov  I.  8.  "Russian 
Operas  and  Cantata  Arias"  by  Irina 
Arkhipo\  a. 

For  a  complete  listing  of  all  Angel  and 
Melodiya/Angel  recordings,  ask  your 
dealer  for  "The  Angel  Library  of 
Fine  Recordings".  Or  MEJIOrjHH 

write  Ansel  Kecords, 


Box  105.  Dept.  HM. 
Los  Angeles, Calif.  90028  " 


ANGEL 
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Music  in  the  Round  by  Discus 


THE  AVANT-GARDE 

IN  RUSSIA  AND  POLAND 


Up  to  now,  as  far  ;ts  most  Western 
listeners  are  concerned,  Russian  mu- 
sic starts  with  Glinka  and  ends  with 
Shostakovich  and  Prokofieff.  We  know 
that  composers  in  Russia  seem  to  be 
as  common  as  plastic  dolls  in  a  five- 
and-dime,  but  we  hear  almost  none  of 
their  music.  Before  World  War  II, 
thanks  to  Serge  Koussevitzky,  we  had 
our  ration  of  Kabalevsky,  Miaskov- 
sky.  Khaehaturian.  and  some  of  the 
other  prominent  Russians.  Koussevit- 
zky was  interested  in  the  then-mod- 
ern Russian  school,  and  gave  us 
representative  samples.  Since  his 
death  we  have  been  having  only  tanta- 
lizing snippets.  For  example,  there 
does  seem  to  be  an  avant-garde  school 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Last  spring  there 
was  a  concert  at  Sarah  Lawrence  Col- 
lege in  which  the  music  of  Andrei 
Volkonsky,  Edison  Denisov,  and  sev- 
eral others  was  played,  and  this  was 
music  of  the  post-Webern  school:  ex- 
tremely advanced,  with  serial  tex- 
tures, and  completely  divorced  from 
Socialist  Realism.  More  questions 
were  raised  than  answered.  Is  this 
music  typical?  What  is  the  extent  of 
the  Russian  avant-garde?  How  much 
freedom  do  the  composers  have? 

We  do  know  that  there  is  more  free- 
dom than  in  Stalin's  day.  But  very 
little  has  been  written  about  current 
Soviet  music,  and  most  of  the  new 
generation  of  Soviet  composers  might 
as  well  be  working  on  the  other  side  of 
the  moon.  Only  one  name  has  recent- 
ly penel  rated  to  the  West  -Rodion 
Schedrin.  He  is  around  forty  years  of 
age  and  has  attracted  the  interest  of 
some  Western  conductors,  Leonard 
Bernstein  among  them.  This  season 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  will  pre- 
senl  the  world  premiere  of  a  Schedrin 
commission.  Thus  a  recent  Melodiya 
Angel  record  (R  10011,  stereo  only) 
is  of  special  interest,  for  it  offers  the 
first  chance  to  hear  two  fairly  large- 
scale  works  by  one  of  the  more  highly 
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touted  Russians.  The  pieces  are  a  con- 
certo for  orchestra  named  Mischie- 
vous Melodies,  and  a  suite  from  the 
opera,  Not  Love  Alone.  Irina  Arkhi- 
pova  is  the  mezzo-soprano  in  the 
suite,  and  the  orchestra  in  both  works 
is  the  Moscow  Philharmonic  con- 
ducted by  Kiril  Kondrashin.  (It 
might  be  mentioned  that  on  the  rec- 
ord the  composer's  name  is  spelled 
Shchedrin.  This  is  over-fussy  trans- 
literation. And  why  should  the  record 
label  be  named  Melodiya  instead  of 
Melodia  or,  more  simply,  Melody?  1 

One  listens  to  both  Schedrin  pieces 
with  a  sinking  heart.  The  music  is 
cheap.  Obviously  Schedrin  is  a  profes- 
sional, in  that  he  can  assemble  and 
orchestrate  a  piece  of  music.  But  this 
is  collage  rather  than  music:  a  bit  of 
Prokofieff  pasted  here,  a  bit  of  Shos- 
takovich there,  some  Mussorgsky 
elsewhere.  The  music  tries,  often,  to 
be  light  and  graceful,  but  it  ends  up 
cutesy  and  arch.  Or  it  tries  to  be  seri- 
ous and  ends  up  ponderous.  This  is 
official  Soviet  music  at  its  most  obvi- 
ous and  most  cynical.  Schedrin  knows 
what  the  Union  of  Composers  wants, 
and  he  is  going  to  give  it  to  them.  It' 
he  keeps  on  this  way.  he  is  sure  to  end 
lip  the  next  Kabalevsky  or  Khrcnni- 
koff :  a  composer  whose  ideas  are 
sterile  and  who  is  going  to  blow  as 
the  party  winds  blow.  The  irony  is 
that  Schedrin  is  the  kind  of  composer 
who  is  sure  to  walk  off  with  all  the 
kudos  and  commissions,  unless  things 
are  going  on  in  Russia  that  we  know- 
nothing  about. 

What  a  difference  between  the  va- 
pidities of  these  Schedrin  pieces  and 
the  content  of  an  album  devoted  to 
music  from  Poland!  Of  all  the  coun- 
tries in  the  Communist  bloc,  Poland 
has  from  the  beginning  had  the  most 
adventurous  painters,  sculptors,  and 
musicians.  Some  of  them  have 
achieved  international  recognition. 
The  leader  of  the  avant-garde  musical 


school,  Krzystof  Pendereck;  H 
thirty-four-year-old  composer  ho 
something  of  a  legend  in  th<  We 
Recently  his  St.  Luke  Passh\ 
played  in  London  and  created  loft 
He  is  one  of  the  wild  men  on  th  nfe 
national  scene,  working  wit]M 
glops  of  tone  in  an  idiom  that'irfl 
together  everything  from  jaz  :ot 
rial  elements  in  a  mad  melan) 

He  is  represented  on  the  Pol  id 
with  his  To  the  Victims  ol Hi 
shima.  The  other  three  con  mi 
are  Grazyna  Bacewicz.  bon  19 
with  her  Music  for  Strings,  ru 
pets  and  Percussion  ;  Tadeusz  ai 
born  1928,  one  of  the  prominej 
ish  avant-gardists,  with  his  ]1 
(six  songs  for  soprano  and  i  ;h 
tra  )  :  and  Kazimierz  Serock  b( 
1922,  with  his  Sinfonietta  f(  T 
String  Orchestras.  The  Vr 
Philharmonic  is  conducted  by  it 
Rowicki,  and  Stefania  Woyto  02 
the  soprano  ( Philips  600141,  oi 
9001  II,  stereo). 

All  of  this  music  was  compo  II 
tween  1956  and  1961.  The  Pen<l 
piece  is  scored  for  fifty-two  ll 
and,  listening  to  the  music  wiiB 
score,  one  guesses  that  every  Jtl 
ment  has  its  own  part.  It  star!  wi 
a  high-pitched  squeal,  and  the  ^ 
demonium.  Can  Penderecki  hi 
heard  the  music  of  Ives?  The^  i 
some  Ivesian  devices  in  Hirok 
among  them  the  trick  of  build? 
to  a  ferocious  fortissimo  diss<ri 
and  then  suddenly  releasing  it  b 
more  consonant  pianissimo.  '& 
shima  is  a  powerful  and  ef  Si 
work,  full  of  personality,  and  'v 
the  most  impressive  on  this  d'ui 

The  Baird  song  cycle  stem?  ft 
the  Viennese  dodecaphonic  sch.l, 
is  a  competent  but  convention  U 
ample  of  twelve-tone  writing.  B(  I 
Bacewicz  and  Serocki  pieces  gi.| 
where  for  their  inspiration— BJ 
These  two  composers  are  said 
writing  in  a  different  style  u 
days;  but  when  they  compose  ] 
spectively,  the  Music  for  St  I 
Trumpets  and  Percussion  (ev(l 
title  is  Bartokian )  and  Sm/ffll 
for  Two  String  Orchestras,  a  I 
ten  years  ago,  they  obviously 
under  the  spell  of  the  great  Hill 
ian  composer.  But  even  at  that  1 
music  is  stronger  and  more  adv(jj 
ous  than  the  calculated  romanti 
of  a  Schedrin. 

Getting  back  to  the  Russian;  I 
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lias  something  important  to  say 
[Jt  Truth  in  Listening. 
:ic  fact  is.  there's  a  lot  of  half- 
led  sound  trying  to  push  its  way 
•  people's  homes  these  days  by 
,ng  itself  oil  as  something  better. 
Iry  your  favorite  symphony  on  it. 
he  effect  is  strictly  So  What, 
nil  now  .  the  only  way  you  could 
re  ot  getting  honest  sound  w  as  to 
individual,  top-quality  compo- 
!,  And  then  try  to  find  a  cabinet 
icm. 

tec  has  changed  all  that.  We  took 
op-quality  com- 
nts  and  put  them 

stom-designed 

ts  for  you.  Like 

alencia  stereo 

ble  |  right ) .  It's 

h  e  d  w  a  1  n  u  t . 

IK'  selected  for 


The  tenter  cabinet  will  hold  your 
record  player  and  tape  recorder.  As 
well  as  Altec's  100-watt  711  receiver 
which  operates  them,  in  addition  to 
having  an  FM  tuner  and  all  the  con- 
trols you  need  for  a  complete  home 
music  c  enter. 

The  big  news  is  the  speaker  cabi- 
nets. They  contain  the  same  compo- 
nents Altec  puts  into  its  famous  A7 
''Voice  ol  the  Theatre  '  speaker 
system.  The  (me  most  recording  stu- 
dios use  lor  playback  during  record- 


ing sessions,  because  the  A7  faithfully 
reproduces  every  nuance  the  critical 
pi  olessional  listens  foi . 

All  of  this  is  yours  for  $1,422.50. 
Altec  also  makes  the  Flamenco,  a 
Meditei  ranean-styled  stereo  ensemble 
in  oak.  You  can  see  it  in  Altec's  new- 
catalog,  which  is  yours  lor  the  asking. 
Just  write  to  the  address  below.  Or 
ask  your  Altec  dealer. 

W  hile  you're  there,  listen  to  Altec. 
Alter  all  the  hall-truths  you've  been 
getting  on  other  systems,  you  may  be 
surprised  at  the  fullness  and  range  of 
true  sound. 

There's  one  thing 
lor  sure.  The  moment 
you  listen  to  an  Altec, 
you'll  be  glad  you 
istened  to  this  page. 


ALTEC 

LANSING 


\ltec  Lansing   Dept.  II-'J,   Anaheim,  Calif.  92803 
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"Every  generation"  Thoreav.  wrote,  "aban- 
dons the  old  like  a  stranded  vessel" 

Seldom  has  this  insight  been  more  relevant.  Harper's  has  asked 
distinguished  members  of  three  generations  to  compare  their  ex- 
periences and  their  most  significant  differences.  The  participants 
in  this  special  feature  in  the  October  issue,  A  Dialogue  Among 
the  Generations,  include: 

Walter  Lippmann.  The  dean  of  American  journalists  recalls 
"the  two  or  three  generation  gaps  I  have  lived  through"  and  makes 
a  moving  and  elegant  case  for  "that  deposit  of  human  values  which 
persist." 

William  Jovanovich,  critic  and  publisher,  compares  his  con- 
cerns as  a  political  radical  in  the  'thirties  with  the  preoccupations 
of  activists  today.  "While  I  wanted  to  know  the  right  things,"  he 
remembers,  his  son  (who  has  just  graduated  from  Harvard) 
"wants  to  feel  the  right  ways." 

Paul  Potter,  former  president  of  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  and  now  a  poverty  worker  in  the  Boston  slums,  responds 
to  Mr.  Jovanovich's  challenge  in  an  unsentimental  appraisal  of  the 
old  radicals  and  the  New  Left.  Will  young  reformers,  he  asks, 
always  have  to  look  forward  to  being,  twenty  years  later,  disillu- 
sioned, affluent,  and  smug? 

Alfred  Kazin,  one  of  the  most  respected  of  American  critics 
and  teachers,  asks  how  the  artist— especially  the  young  artist- 
can  react  to  the  rich,  permissive,  often  ugly  society  he  finds  himself 
in.  Many  artists,  he  says,  are  turning  out  self-indulgent,  inferior 
work.  He  suggests  a  realistic,  humane  alternative. 

Ronnie  Dugger.  The  young  editor  of  a  lively  muckraking  news- 
paper declares  that  his  generation  is  the  first  to  live  in  post-sexual- 
revolution  times.  "We  are  free  of  many  unhealthy  restrictions," 
he  says,  yet  he  wonders  whether  ethical  behavior  is  any  easier  to 
define  now  than  it  was  for  his  elders. 

These  essays  will  be  followed  by  outspoken  comments  from 
four  of  the  country's  leading  college  journalists. 

Plus  a  full  regular  issue  including : 

Some  sharp  questions  about  why  our  medical  schools  are  not 
producing  enough  -or  good  enough— doctors  and  what  should  be 
done  aboul  it,  by  Dr.  Oliver  Cope,  Professor  of  Surgery  at  Harvard 
Medical  School. 

God  Is  Rich  by  Alfred  Balk,  which  reports  on  the  $80  billion 
in  church-held  property  and  investments  (including  girdle  fac- 
tories) that  are  tax-exempt. 

W.  ('.  Fields,  a  hilarious  memoir  by  Corey  Ford 
Powers,  a  new  story  by  Isaac  Bashevis  Singer 
Stop  the  Bombing?  by  John  Fischer 
Questions  of  Passion  by  Robert  Kotlowitz 


MUSIC  IN  THE  ROUND 

Schedrin  disc  is  one  of  the  e;  y 
fruits  of  an  arrangement  made  ;t 
year  between  Capitol  Records  and  e 
Russian  recording  industry.  Ur  i 
the  terms  of  a  three-year  contrlt. 
Capitol  (or  E.M.I.,  the  parent  c  i- 
pany  in  England  that  also  sponi  s 
the  Angel  label )  has  access  to  Jy 
disc  made  in  Russia  after  a  cen  n 
date.  Releases  of  large-scale  Rus:  n 
works  are  promised,  plus,  of  coujj, 
recordings  featuring  the  famous  YB 
sian  instrumentalists.  One  of  ,..e 
most  ambitious  to  date  is  a  comp'e 
Katerina  Ismailova  by  Shostakoi  h 
(Melodiya/ Angel  4100,  3  discs,  st<  o 
only  i . 

This  is  the  opera  originally  knin 
as  Lady  Macbeth  of  Mzensk.  Sho  i- 
kovich  composed  it  in  the  mid-19  5, 
and  it  promptly  got  him  into  trou  5. 
Up  to  then  he  had  been  the  fair-hard 
boy  of  Russian  music.  But  St  n 
walked  into  a  performance  of  e 
opera  at  the  Bolshoi  and  just  I 
promptly  stalked  out.  He  thought  e 
libretto  was  un-Russian  and  the  |h 
sic  a  horror.  When  Stalin  did  not  ;:e! 
anything,  there  were  repercussi  I 
and  for  over  twenty  years  after  t|t, 
Russian  creative  figures  walkeoin 
eggs.  Nobody  could  afford  to  be- 
chances. One's  life  quite  literally  i*y 
have  been  at  stake.  Certainly  Sho  | 
kovich  changed.  From  the  enfant  I 
rible  of  Russian  music,  he  turned !o 
a  frightened  figure,  composing  rWiC 
reflective  of  ideology  rather  thai*f 
himself. 

Katerina  Ismailova  still  carries*  1 
siderable  punch.  Time  has  smoot  d 
out  its  dissonances,  and  the  worlls 
no  longer  a  shocker,  but  it  still  hil 
great  deal  of  intensity.  The  miii:. 
despite  its  new  title,  is  heard  pr<  y 
much  as  it  originally  was.  ShostJ 
vich  merely  made  a  few  mi  r 
changes,  and  the  score  was  rehal  - 
tated  in  the  early  1960s.  It  rems  s 
one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  mod,|i 
Russian  school,  infinitely  superior 
the  official  junk  that  litters  the  R- 
sian  opera  houses— operas  like  Sha  • 
rin's  The  Decembrists  and  Shebaliij 
Taming  of  the  Shrew.  The  perfoi  ■ 
ance  of  Katerina  Ismailova  has  1 1 
peculiar  authenticity  which  cor 
when  Russian  musicians  and  sing 
present  Russian  music.  When 
New  York  City  Opera  staged  Kt  • 
rina,  a  few  seasons  back,  it  wait 
good  attempt.  Hut  these  records  ■ 
the  real  thing. 
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POLAROID?1 


Trouble  is,  the  best  things  in 
life  are  either  illegal,  immora1 
or  fattening  or  cost  $160. 


Is  it  worth  it,  this  magnific 
instrument?  After  all,  ev'i 
the  under-$50  model  of  the  Polar 
Color  Pack  Camera  gives 
beautiful  color  pictures  in  60  secon  . 
The  question  is,  how  much  do )  J 
care  about  things  like  a  superb  Zeiss  H 
single-window  range-  and  viewfini  rj 
that  automatically  corrects  for  parallax  ; 
field  size?  A  transistorized  shutter  tit| 
lets  you  make  black-and-white  pictures  indc 
without  flash  and  even  make  perfect  ti 
exposures  up  to  10  seconds  automatically?  A  sh 
triplet  lens?  2  exposure  ranges  for  color,  2 
black  and  white?  Beautiful  portraits  and  close-u 
(There  are  special  Polaroid  camera  access* 
you  can  buy.)  But  there  is  that  $  1 60  to  think  about.  ^ 
at  least  it  isn't  illegal,  immoral,  et  cetera.  Maybe  s 
the  littlest  bit  self-indulgent . . .  ? 
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"I'm  a 
stock  broker. 
Here's  one  thing 
I   every  investor 

should 
remember  about 

listed  stocks/' 


"here  is  generally  more 
formation  available  about 
em  — and  that's  a  big  plus." 

ormation  of  what  kind  ? 

lformation  that  might  affect  the  mar- 
value  of  a  stock  or  influence  your 
j  estment  decision.  When  a  company 
j  finally  applies  for  listing  on  the  New 
rk  Stock  Exchange,  it's  expected  to 
Iplicize  such  information." 

j  t  mostly  a  matter  of  telling  the  public 
jaitthe  company's  profit  picture? 

]  hat's  an  important  part  of  it,  but  by 
|  means  the  whole  story.  Every  listed 
I  lpany  agrees  to  put  out  an  annual 
lincial  report.  These  contain  such 
1  is  and  figures  as  sales,  earnings  and 
ilidends,  and  many  companies  pro- 
]e  management's  summary  of  im- 
tant  developments  and  plans.  Most 
hem  also  issue  quarterly  statements." 

at  if  something  big  happens  in  the 
ipany  ? 

.ider  Exchange  policy,  they  are  ex- 
ted  to  publicize  these  matters,  and 
t  promptly.  For  example,  if  a  com- 
y  discovers  an  oil  field  on  its  prop- 
',  or  develops  an  important  new 
duct,  or  changes  management  — 
k  things  could  carry  a  lot  of  weight 
h  the  investor.  The  whole  idea  is  to 
9.  the  investor  make  a  well-informed 
ision." 


Suppose  the  news  is  unfavorable? 

"If  it's  important,  good  or  bad,  the  in- 
vestor is  entitled  to  have  it.  So  it  should 
be  publicized." 

Just  where  does  a  broker  fit  in  as  a  source 
of  information  ? 

"When  you  walk  into  an  office  of  a 
member  firm  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 


FREE  INVESTMENT  GUIDE 
ON  LISTED  STOCKS 

Send  coupon  for  "stocks  on  the 
big  board"  published  by  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  This  32-page 
booklet  groups  by  industries  more 
than  1,000  listed  stocks.  Easy  com- 
parison  of  growth  in  earnings  per 
share,  yield  and  dividend  record. 
Provides  guidelines  for  wise  invest-  i 
ing,  and  describes  opportunities  for 
investing  in  a  growing  economy. 

the  broker  expects  you  to  ask  him  for 
facts.  Maybe  he  has  information  that 
has  escaped  your  notice.  Or  his  firm 
may  have  done  some  additional  re- 
search. The  smart  investor  will  ask  the 
broker's  opinion  of  what  the  informa- 
tion means." 

Does  all  this  mean  there  is  little  risk  when 
you  buy  listed  stocks  . 

"On  the  contrary,  every  investment 
has  risk,  and  not  every  listed  stock  is 
for  you.  The  important  thing  ii  to  use 


judgment  based  on  facts.  Facts  about 
yourself— how  much  you  can  invest 
after  expenses  and  emergencies;  whether 
your  goal  is  growth,  or  dividends,  or 
a  more  conservative  approach  with 
bonds.  Then  facts  about  companies 
that  interest  you. 

"Listed  stocks  do  offer  many  advan- 
tages—not only  their  quality  as  a  group 
and  the  information  available;  but 
with  millions  of  listed  shares  changing 
hands  each  day,  you  can  usually  buy 
or  sell  in  minutes,  at  a  price  close  to  the 
last  transaction.  I  think  every  investor 
should  keep  in  mind  the  advantages 
listed  stocks  offer." 

Own  your  share  of  American  business 

Members  New  York 
Stock  Exchange 


Send  for  Free  Booklet:  "stocks  on  the 
big  board,  "  32-page  guide  groups  more  than 
1.000  common  stocks  by  industries  for  easy 
comparisons.  Valuable  to  both  new  and  ex- 
perienced investors. 

Mail  to  a  member  firm  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  in  your  community,  or  to 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Dept.  7-FM, 
P.O.  Box  1070,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 
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Letters 


Shades  of  Bigotry 


The  findings  reported  by  Rodney 
Stark  and  Stephen  Steinberg  ["Jews 
and  Christians  in  Suburbia:  What 
Happened  in  Wayne,  New  Jersey," 
August]  illustrate  that  whatever 
anti-Jewish  animosity  exists  today 
centers  not  on  worn-out  stereotypes 
but  on  clashes  of  current  group  inter- 
est. A  year  ago,  a  book  sponsored  by 
the  American  Jewish  Committee 
(Jews  hi  the  Mind  of  Ann  rica,  by 
Charles  Herbert  Stember  and  oth- 
ers) predicted  a  shift  in  Jewish- 
Gentile  friction  "from  the  traditional 
grounds  of  conflict  formed  by  aliena- 
tion, persecution,  and  prejudice  to 
more  open  and  objective  conflicts  of 
group  interests  and  values,"  with  the 
public  schools  as  a  major  arena  for 
such  confrontation. 

When  Newton  Miller,  the  Vice 
President  of  Wayne's  school  hoard, 
declared  that  Jews  favored  spending 
for  public  education,  and  opposed 
Christmas  observances  in  the  class- 
room, he  used  the  truth  to  suggest 
an  untruth.  He  implied  that  these 
were  merely  selfish  concerns  running 
counter  to  the  interests  and  desires 
of  society  as  a  whole.  That  was  preju- 
dice talking. 

Jews  tend  to  favor  generously  sup- 
ported, strictly  secular  public  educa- 
tion because  experience  has  taught 
them  that  this  is  a  prerequisite  for  a 
strong  and  effective  democracy.  And 
it  is  their  right  to  propound  such 
views,  just  as  it  is  the  right  of  Catho- 
lics to  argue  for  government  aid  for 
parochial  schools,  or  the  right  of  Ne- 
groes to  promote  improved  teaching 
about  Negro  history  and  achievement . 

The  question  is  whether  the  nation 
is  mature  enough  to  acknowledge  t  hat 
ethnic  and  religious  group  interests 
have  a  proper  place  in  the  public  af- 
fairs of  our  pluralistic  society— and 
to  reconcile  them  through  normal  po- 
litical give-and-take,  rather  than  ap- 
peals to  bigotry. 

Morris  I!.  Ahkam 

President 

American  Jewish  Committee 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Har/xr'n  Moj/nzinr,  October  l'.)l',7 


As  a  reporter  for  the  Paterson 
News,  a  former  reporter  for  Wayne 
Today  during  the  Newton  Miller  epi- 
sode, a  Wayne  resident,  and  a  member 
of  the  Jewish  community,  I  read  with 
great  interest  "What  Happened  in 
Wayne,  New  Jersey."  The  authors 
mention  the  Paterson  News  as  one  of 
the  "city  papers  that  rarely  report 
Wayne  news."  If  Messrs.  Stark  and 
Steinberg  had  even  peeked  inside  our 
paper  they  would  have  noticed  that 
Wayne  is  covered  in  depth,  more  so 
than  in  any  other  local  paper.  They 
might  also  have  noticed  that  far 
from  being  located  outside  of  Passaic 
County.  Paterson  is  the  Passaic 
County  seat. 

Their  last  look  at  Wayne's  family 
income  was  in  1960.  In  the  past  seven 
years  Wayne  experienced  its  big- 
gest growth.  Higher-income  fami- 
lies, more  educated  and  definitely 
not  "low-level"  white-collar  workers 
poured  into  the  township  and  changed 
the  face  of  Wayne.  It  might  also  be 


noted  that  Jewish  families  live 
both  lake  communities  mentioned. 

The  authors'  charge  of  a  lack  if 
influential  leadership  in  town  is  tr  . 
especially  of  the  Jewish  communi  . 
Unfortunately,  many  hotheads,  - 
eluding  the  district  head  of  the  i- 
ti-Defamation   League   in   Newa , 
slipped  into  the  leadership  breach  s  1 
fanned  the  flame.  In  deciding  to  rru ; 
the  Miller  incident  a  "cause"  they  1 1 
much  more  harm  than  good,  in  : 
opinion.  This  is  not  to  reflect  on  fjf< 
ADL  in  general,  which  I  know  is  am 
of  the  finest  organizations  of  its  kfcl 
in  the  world. 

As  the  reporter  who  wrote  fli/i 
"Christmas  Carol"  story,  let  me  afl 
the  paper  did  not  print  a  "correction! 
It  printed  a  statement  by  the  lo-il' 
rabbi  the  following  day  denying  I 
story.  The  story  was  ultimately  si  • 
stantiated. 

I'm  sorry  the  authors  did  not  iM 
fit  to  do  more  than  scratch  the  surf; 
in  Wayne,  for  underneath  there  ul 
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story— tragic,  and  in  some  respects 
extremely  humorous.  In  other  words 
the  story  of  human  nature.  What  hap- 
pened in  Wayne  remains  unanswered. 

Audrey  Stern 
Paterson,  N.J. 

Dr.  Dent's  Drug 

The  report  of  William  S.  Burroughs 
["Kicking  Drugs:  A  Very  Personal 
Story,"  July]  is  as  revolutionary  for 
the  American  public  as  it  is  dis- 
turbing. According  to  Mr.  Burroughs 
and  to  your  own  editorial  remarks 
apomorphine  has  not  only  been  suc- 
cessfully used  by  one  doctor— Dr.  John 
Yerbury  Dent— but  has  been  recog- 
nized as  an  effective  drug  in  France 
and  England.  .  .  .  On  this  basis  it  is 
hard  to  understand  that  "American 
experts  see  little  promise  in  a  drug 
which  has  been  successfully  used 
only  by  one  .  .  .  psychotherapist."  and 
one  is  forced  to  believe  Mr.  Burroughs 
that  "a  deliberate  attempt  has  been 
made  in  the  U.  S.  to  mislead  medical 
opinion  and  minimize  the  value  of  the 
apomorphine  treatment."  ...  I  am 
therefore  convinced  that  the  public 


should  demand  an  immediate  authori- 
tative investigation  of  apomorphine, 
before  it  is  generally  used  in  the  cure 
of  addicts  and  alcoholics.  ...  I  am  sure 
there  must  be  some  doctors  and  clinics 
in  the  U.  S.  that  are  already  using 
apomorphine  in  their  treatments. 
Have  you  heard  of  any  of  those  in  re- 
ply to  your  publication? 

Max  P.  Birnbaum 
West  Allenhurst,  N.J. 

The  reasons  tohy  apomorphine 
treatment  has  been  virtually  ignored 
in  the  United  States  are  discussed  in 
the  July  Harper's  at  the  end  of  the 
article  by  William  S.  Burroughs.  To 
our  knowledge  there  have  been  no 
further  developments  in  the  area  of 
apomorphine  research  or  treatment. 

The  Editors 

Pressures  on  the  Press 

I  commend  Harper's  for  publishing 
the  fine  article  by  David  Halberstam 
on  the  difficulties  of  being  a  Western 
correspondent  in  a  Communist-run 
country  ["Love,  Life,  and  Selling  Out 
in  Poland,"  July].  It  should  raise 


some  questions  about  how  well  o 
Western  correspondents  in  Con 
nist  capitals  resist  the  type  of  j 
sure  that  Mr.  Halberstam  ha< 
endure.  Naturally  it  is  to  Mr.  Hai 
stam's  credit  that  he  was  expj 
rather  than  submit  to  this  pressij 
Aaron  R.  Einfr 
Moscow  Bureau  d 
Toronto  Telegram,  Cai 


Choices  in  Quesai 

After  reading  John  Fischer's  ol 
umn  |  "The  Easy  Chair:  Four  Ch< :ei 
for  Young  People,"  August]  I  m 
dered  if  he  was  qualified  to  offer  u: 
choices  to  anyone  not  entirely  wiip 
ped  up  in  love  of  our  society  . 
sume  for  the  sake  of  argument  01 
cussion  that  our  (your?)  socie1 
not  the  best  and  may  be  leading 
nuclear  nirvana,  and  assume 
"LSD  or  some  other  reality-blur 
drug"  does  not  really  blunt  ra 
but  exposes  the  facades  that  lea 
in  our  sometimes   (surely  you? 
agree)  mindless  madness. 

Do  not  lump  Hindu  mystics 
"certain  monastic  orders  dating 
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mention  us,  be  in  the  know.  He'll  be  impressed. 
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FIVE  GREAT  DIALOGUES 


■^TOTHING  short  of  amazing  is  the  way  this 
2,000-year-old  classic  hits  so  many  nails 
squarely  on  the  head  today!  Here,  in  the 
clearest  reasoning  in  all  literature,  is  the  es- 
sence of  his  5  Great  Dialogues  in  the  famous 
Jowett  translation:  Apology,  Crito,  Pbaedo, 
Symposium,  Republic. 


MARCUS  AUREUUS 

MEDITATIONS 

tjere  ARE  the  wise  meditations  of  this  great 
n  Roman  emperor-philosopher  .  .  .  together 
with  the  witty  arguments  of  Lucian,  the  Skep- 
tic; the  impassioned  words  of  Justin,  the  Chris- 
tian, You  will  find  yourself  gazing,  as  if 
through  a  powerful  telescope,  at  the  Rome 
of  18  centuries  ago. 


ARISTOTLE 


ON  MAN  IN 
THE  UNIVERSE 


"'"THE  MASTER  of  them  that  know,"  this  su- 
preme  mind  of  the  fabulous  Golden  Age 
of  Greece  was  called  by  the  poet  Dante.  He 
was  so  far  ahead  of  his  era  that  his  ideas  are 
astonishingly  timely  today.  Here,  in  the  es- 
sence of  5  celebrated  essays,  are  his  views  on 
nature,  politics,  logic,  morals,  drama,  art. 
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Why  The  Classics  Club  Offers  You  This  Superb  Value 


X  YOU  ADD  these  three  volumes  to 
>ur  library  —  as  an  introductory  offer 
only  to  new  members  of  The  Classics 
You  are  invited  to  join  today  .  .  .  and 
ive  on  approval  beautiful  editions  of 
fid's  greatest  masterpieces. 
5e  books,  selected  unanimously  by  dis- 
hed literary  authorities,  were  chosen 
pi:  they  offer  the  greatest  enjoyment 


The  Great  Classics 
Are  One  of  the  Most 
Rewarding  Investments 
You  Can  Ever  Make  For 
Yourself  and  Your  Family 


M-LMARK  of  a  cultured  home  has  always  been  its 
»f  books.  Great  books  fill  gaps  in  one's  formal  edu- 
•  .  give  broader  vision  to  a  son  or  daughrer  still  in 
.  set  a  person  aparr,  throughout  his  life,  as  one  who 
iht  and  tasted  the  wisdom  of  the  ages. 
Uing  leisure  hours  with  enjoyment,  and  for  giving 
'c  greatest  of  all  examples  of  clear,  confident  think 
aing  can  surpass  a  classic.  No  one,  young  or  old, 
r  be  friendless  or  dull  if  he  chooses  for  companions 
it,  wittiest,  most  stimulating  minds  that  ever  lived. 


and  value  to  the  "pressed  for  time"  men  and 
women  of  today. 

Why  Are  Great  B  jo/cs  Called  "Classics"? 

A  true  "classic"  is  a  living  book  that  will 
never  grow  old.  For  sheer  fascination  it  can 
rival  the  most  thrilling  modern  novel.  Have 
you  ever  wondered  how  the  truly  great  books 
have  become  "classics"?  First,  because  they 
are  so  readable.  They  would  not  have  lived 
unless  they  were  read;  they  would  not  have 
been  read  unless  they  were  interesting.  To 
be  interesting  they  had  to  be  easy  to  under- 
stand. And  those  are  the  very  qualities 
which  characterize  these  selections:  readabil- 
ity, interest,  simplicity. 

Only  Book  Club  of  Its  Kind 

The  Classics  Club  is  different  from  all 
other  book  clubs.  1.  It  distributes  to  its  mem- 
bers the  world's  classics  at  a  low  price.  2.  Its 
members  are  not  obligated  to  take  any  spe- 
cific number  of  books.  3.  Its  volumes  are 
luxurious  De  Luxe  Editions  —  bound  in  the 
fine  buckram  ordinarily  used  for  $7  and 
$10  bindings.  They  have  tinted  page  tops; 
are  richly  stamped  in  genuine  gold,  which 
will  retain  its  original  lustre  —  books  you 
and  your  children  will  read  and  cherish  for 
many  years. 

A  Trial  Membership  invitation  to  You 

You  are  invited  to  accept  a  Trial  Mem- 
bership. With  your  first  books  will  be  sent 
an  advance  notice  about  future  .."lections. 
You  may  reject  any  book  you  do  noi  wish. 


You  need  not  take  any  specific  number  of 
books  —  only  the  ones  you  want.  No  money 
in  advance,  no  membership  fees.  You  may 
cancel  membership  at  any  time. 

Mail  this  Invitation  form  now.  Today's 
low  introductory  price  for  these  THREE  beau- 
tiful volumes  cannot  be  assured  indefinitely, 
so  please  respond  promptly.  THE  classics 
club,  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  11576. 


THE  CLASSICS  CLUB  7-EW 
RosSyn,  L.  I.,  New  York  11576 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  Trial  Member,  and 
send  me  at  once  the  THREE  beautiful  Classics 
Club  editions  of  PLATO,  ARISTOTLE  and 
MARCUS  AURELIUS.  I  enclose  NO  MONEY 
IN  ADVANCE;  within  a  week  after  receiving 
my  books,  I  will  either  return  them  and  owe 
nothing,  or  keep  them  for  the  special  new- 
member  Introductory  price  of  ONLY  $1.00 
(plus  a  few  cents  mailing  charges)  for  ALL 
THREE  superb  volumes. 

As  a  member.  I  am  to  receive  advance  de- 
scriptions of  all  future  selections,  but  am  not 
obligated  to  buy  any.  For  each  future  volume 
I  dcide  to  keep,  I  will  send  you  only  $3.39 
(plus  a  few  cents  mailing  charges).  I  may 
reject  any  volume  before  or  after  I  receive  it. 
and  I  mav  cancel  mv  membership  at  any 
time.  I  Books  shipped  in  U.S.A.  only.) 
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the  early  years  of  Christianity"  and 
several  Buddhist  sects  with  skid-row 
bums  and  a  gallon  of  Gallo,  at  least 
not  until  you  have  satisfied  your 
curiosity  and  found  out  more  about 
the  realities  of  all  those  you  have  clas- 
sified dropouts:  about  their  motives, 
their  successes,  their  "realities"  (for 
surely  you  do  not  think  your  "reality" 
is  the  only  one  for  the  world )  —as  com- 
pared to  those  so  cherished  by  our 
society.  (It  is  hard  to  say  "our  soci- 
ety" and  eliminate  all  these  winos, 
isn't  it?  There  seem  to  be  more  and 
more  of  them  all  the  time.)  In  at- 
tempting to  guide  those  young  people, 
do  not  foist  upon  them  the  wreath 
of  sins  and  irrelevant-to-living  con- 
cepts and  fears  which  you  assume 
are  necessary. 

Michael  Rutkaus 
Vienna,  Va. 

Birds.  Bees,  and  Parents 

It  is  most  surely  presumptuous,  but 
may  a  mere  male  timidly  inquire  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  four  fruits  of 
sophisticated  parenthood,  aged  six- 
teen, fifteen,  nine,  and  six,  mentioned 


in  Midge  Decter's  article,  "Sex,  My 
Daughters,  and  Me"  [August],  have  a 
male  parent?  It  is  purely  curiosity, 
of  course,  but  it  seems  to  me  any 
child  should  be  able  to  escape  his  or 
her  mother  now  and  then  and  find 
sanctuary  to  weep  on  a  father's 
shoulder.  Harry  Crouch 

Port  Orange,  Fla. 

Yes,  there  is  a  father  in  the  house. 

Midge  Decter,  having  established 
herself  as  a  Russell  Lynes  "high- 
brow" complete  with  Freud.  Bettel- 
heim,  and  Spock  orientation,  goes  on 
to  describe  a  menage  that  hardly 
does  credit  to  their  teachings.  Having 
acknowledged  the  sexual  rivalry  and 
power  struggle  between  mothers  and 
daughters,  Miss  Decter,  rather  than 
attempting  to  ease  these  tensions, 
proceeds  with  a  description  of  a 
domestic  situation  dominated  by  com- 
petitive dialogue  in  which  she  con- 
fesses she  is  the  victor  by  virtue  of 
her  store  of  ammunition  and  experi- 
ence. She  apparently  scintillates  be- 
fore her  daughters  in  her  worldliness 
and  adult  omnipotence,  only  to  with- 


Does  an  Italian  wine  go  with  Beef  Stroganoff? 


Bolla  does. 


/  f  %{ 


-Ay 

N    V.        V  1*1 


"You  bel  it  does.  In  lact  il  makes  th 
brings  out  the  Stroganoll  in  bee' 
leopo  lor  Stroganoll.  Imported  fr 


Harper's  welcomes  readers'  co 
ments.  Because  of  limited  spi  j 
all  letters  may  have  to  be  cut 
some  extent. 


strong.  Bolla  Valpolicclla,  a  roal  red  wino,  suro 
orite  Russian  dish.  Write  us  lor  an  authentic 
>d  Corp..  BoxI0H,468  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


draw  into  a  cocoon  of  puritan  it 
cence  at  crucial  moments,  thus  de  it 
ing  them  of  the  at  least  cold  coroi 
that  their  mother,  having  hi  ia 
limitations,  lacks  answers  that  a; 
after  all,  be  found  elsewhere. 

To  inundate  one's  children  in  1 
of  words,  to  give  them  the  impre  ic 
that  everything  can  be  reduc(J 
mere  talk  and  illuminated  by  ii 
lectual  gymnastics,  to  perpetuia 
battle  of  wits  in  an  admittedl;ji 
equal  confrontation  seems  to  b  til 
surest  invitation  to  a  desire  i  tl 
future  to  "tune  out"  the  din  of  m 
assaults.  .  .  .  Midge  Decter's  chifl 
are  young  and  probably  still  dafl 
For  myself.  I  can  only  report  tla 
action  of  my  son,  who  is  seveia 
and  said,  after  reading  the  articfl 
you  did  this  to  me.  mother,  I  thill 
find  it  very  hard  to  forgive  you.™ 
Mrs.  Edith  Calmm 
BrooklynM 

Municipal  Pfil 

I  was  startled  to  read  JohnB 
ther's  statement  in  "Inside  LoH 
[July]  to  the  effect  that  LondoJ 
itics  are  clean  because  her  electT 
ficials  are  not  paid.  My  formal  si 
in  public  administration  do  noj 
this  out,  nor  do  my  experience 
citizen  dwelling  in  the  mui 
United  States.  The  term  bribers 
old-fashioned  one— the  sophist 
term  is  "conflict  of  interest.1 
many  unpaid  or  underpaid 
prosper  from  their  "noble"  mui 
service.  Real-estate  values,  fo| 
escalate  in  accordance  with  inf 
on  planning  and  zoning  boards 

Mr.  Gunther  might  well  inve 
this  inside  aspect  of  public  ad 
tration  before  he  advocates  a  po 
no-pay  for  officials. 

Mrs.  Anita  C.  Gc 
Fair  Have 

"True  Belie 

The  otherwise  enjoyable  arty 
Willie  Morris  I  "The  Bear  on 
Avenue:  A  Provincial  in  New 
Part  II,"  July  1  was  marred 
pejorative  use  of  the  term  "Soi 
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New  and  bound  to  create  a  sMn 
429  exciting  cubic  inches  of  ne< 
Thunder  Jet  V-8.  More  power  t  n 
ever  for  the  Bird,  available  nov 
to  people  who  can't  wait  to  es-ip 
the  ordinary.  And  to  make  thei 
flight  supremely  easy,  there's 
a  dazzling  range  of  options,  f 


i  vay  you  want  to  fly  this 
c  the  Bird  is  there,  one  step 
I  d.  Thunderbird  takes 
»i  seats,  shapes  them  into 
I  ous  Flight  Bench  Seats  and 
I  ix  people  totally  and  utterly 

i  5  3.  You  prefer  buckets? 

ii  lay  have  them.  And  4-doors. 
Ij  doors,  if  you  wish.  Don't 

|j,  don't  wait,  make  1  968 
tyear  to  fly!  Thunderbird  .  .  . 
rue  in  all  the  world. 


rom  the 


bird. 


On  Iberia  Air  Lines  of  Spain 

only  the  plane  gets  more  attention        than  you. 

N 


On  Iberia  Air  Lines  of  Spain 
the  wrench  comes  first, 
then  the  rose. 

The  wrench  stands  for  the 
careful  way  all  Iberia  DC-8 
Fan  Jets  are  serviced.  It  also 
stands  for  the  skill  of  Iberia 
pilots  with  millions  of  miles 
of  experience. 

Next  in  importance  is 
the  rose.  It  represents  the 
gracious  way  all  Iberia  people 
delight  in  showing  their 
passengers  what  Spanish 
hospitality  really  means. 

The  wrench  and  the  rose. 
No  wonder  Iberia  is  the 
fastest  growing  name  in 
international  air  travel. 

For  complete  flight 
information  see  the  man  who 
knows  travel  best — your  trave 
agent  or  call  your  nearest 
Iberia  ticket  office. 


Air  Lines  of  Spain 
..  .where  only  the  plane 
gets  more  attention  than  you 


Madrid,  Lisbon.  London  Pans,  Rome,  Milan  Frankfurt.  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Dublin,  Brussels  and  other  leading  cities  throughout  the  wor 


7# 
eautiful 
buys 

'to  beautiful  places) 

n  $320.  *01e  Tour.  Madrid, 
Lisbon.  All  air  transportation,  so 
e  time  to  see  these  famous  cities  at 
15  days. 

0  S469.  *  Bravo  Tour. 

its:  Madrid,  Caceres,  Lisbon, 
Torremolinos,  Granada,  Cordoba, 
:  to  Madrid.  15  days. 

1  S418.  *  Palma  "Relax"  Tour. 

eek  in  Palma  on  the  Mediterranean 
Majorca.  4  days  in  Madrid,  a 
visit  to  Barcelona.  15  days. 

i  S399.  *Costa  del  Sol 
'  Tour.  6'/2  days  on  the  Costa 
n  Torremolinos.  Then  to  Seville 
rid.  15  days. 

i  S535.  vSpain,  James  Tour. 

</  car  with  English  speaking 
■siting  Madrid,  Toledo.  Merida, 
londa.  Torremolinos,  Granada, 
15  days. 

$468.  *Jet  'N  Cruise  Tour. 

bon,  Seville,  Malaga.  Then  cruise 
lanca,  Santa  Cruz  de  Tenerife, 
and  jet  to  Madrid.  15  days. 

S399.  *  Jet  Away  Tour. 

nerary  to  Lisbon,  Madeira,  Las 
3uerto  de  la  Cruz,  Madrid. 


}ERIA  ' 

fl  Lines  of  Spain  .  .  . 
m  only  the  plane  gets 
at  mention  than  you. 

■  rochure  check  tour 

■  '  see  your  travel  agent. 

J  501,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1001 1 
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-State. 


-Zip. 


l  OFFER-Enclosed  is  SI. 00  for 
guidebook  to  Spain. 

e  based  on  15  or  more  full  fare  pas- 
iveling  together. 

i  based  on  each  of  two  persons  travel- 
are  based  on  New  York  departure 
lie  air  and  surface  transportation, 
nsfers,  cruises  (where  scheduled)  and 
6  with  the  exception  of  Ole  Tour  and 
aes  which  include  continental  break- 
All  fares  are  subject  to  government 

 ?±Li 


Baptist  Church."  Here  he  makes  the 
same  mistake  that  his  fellow  "True 
Believers,"  the  racists,  make:  that  of 
placing  a  large  segment  of  humanity 
into  a  convenient  category  and  ascrib- 
ing to  the  entire  group  characteristics 
of  certain  members  thereof.  Is  not 
his  subsumption  of  S<  uthern  Baptists 
under  the  term  hypocrite  just  as  il- 
liberal as  what  he  calls  the  "virulent 
racism  of  the  New  York  cab  driv- 
ers"? I'm  not  any  more  convinced 
that  Southern  Baptists  are  inherently 
hypocritical  than  I  am  that  all  Ne- 
groes love  watermelon  and  want  to 
ravish  my  sister.  Is  Mr.  Morris  really 
"goddamned  sick"  of  hatred,  or  has 
he  perhaps  merely  exchanged  one 
hatred  for  another? 

Burton  D.  Hunter 
Harvard  Law  School,  '69 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Reviewer  Reviewed 

I  am  the  author  of  the  book  The 
Plungers  and  the  Peacocks,  which  was 
reviewed  in  the  August  Harper's. 
Ordinarily  I  would  not  send  a  letter 
of  criticism  to  a  publication  review- 
ing my  book.  In  this  instance,  how- 
ever. Mr.  John  Brooks,  the  reviewer, 
has  been  led  into  making  a  misstate- 
ment of  fact  that  can  only  mislead 
your  readers.  On  page  93  he  says. 
"Unfortunately  ...  its  borrowings 
from  other  writers  are  almost  never 
acknowledged,  and  no  sources  are 
given  for  such  information  as  does 
seem  to  be  new." 

The  fact  is  that  my  book  contains 
a  comprehensive  and  meticulous  bib- 
liography that  lists  numerous  books, 
magazine  and  newspaper  articles, 
memoirs,  letters,  unpublished  data; 
moreover  it  includes  a  number  of 
cross-references  with  page  by  page 
citations  of  the  material  discussed. 


The  authors  Mr.  Brooks  referred  to, 
as  well  as  many  others,  are  amply 
cited. 

Mr.  Brooks  stumbled  into  his  error 
of  charging  me  with  failure  to  ac- 
knowledge my  sources  for  a  simple 
reason.  He  didn't  read  my  book.  What 
was  presented  to  him  for  his  appraisal 
was  an  early,  uncorrected  set  of  galley 
proofs  that  contained  neither  the 
bibliography,  the  copious  cross-refer- 
ences to  sources,  the  footnotes,  nor 
the  corrections  subsequently  added  to 
the  text.  .  .  .  Dana  L.  Thomas 

New  York,  N.Y. 

John  Brooks  Replies: 

Mr.  Thomas  is,  of  course,  entirely 
correct.  I  read  his  book  in  galley 
proofs  that  included  no  notes,  refer- 
ences, or  bibliography,  and  I  was 
never  sent  the  book  in  final  form.  The 
knowledge  that  it  is  fully  annotated 
radically  changes  my  estimate  of  its 
value.  ...  I  made  the  mistake  of  as- 
suming that  no  responsible  publisher 
would  send  out  a  book  for  review, 
without  later  amendment,  in  a  state 
of  incompletion  as  regards  a  crucial 
aspect  of  it.  ...  I  apologize  for  my 
part  in  the  injustice  that  has  been 
done  to  him. 

Sag  Harbor,  N.Y. 
The  Nixon  V  ehicle 

The  article  by  Stephen  Hess  and 
David  S.  Broder  (  "What  Keeps  Nixon 
Running."  August  j  vividly  exposes 
Nixon's  treadless  tires.  Even  though 
the  warranty  has  expired,  success- 
ful recapping  appears  possible.  The 
authors  seemingly  predict  that  the 
remaking  of  a  proven  product  might 
be  a  mileage  winner  in  1968.  I  will 
look  with  interest  for  signs  of  exces- 
sive wear.  Victor  Ewing 
Wichita  Falls,  Tex.    [  ] 
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Stronger  than  Steel,  Lighter  than  Aluminum 
A  report  from  General  Dynamics 


That  elephant  is  standing  on  a  plank 
made  of  boron-epoxv  composite. 

So  far,  this  new  structural  material 
has  been  used  only  for  aircraft  and 
space  vehicle  parts  on  a  research  ba- 
sis, but  it  will  be  going  into  commer- 
cial use  in  the  near  future.  And  it 
could  lead  to  radical  change  in  aircraft 
and  vehicles  of  all  types  as  we  know 
them  now. 

Take  two  identical  aircraft,  one 
built  of  conventional  aluminum,  the 
other  with  the  same  parts  of  boron 
composite.  The  boron  airplane  theo- 
retically could  carry  twice  the  payload 
for  the  same  distance,  or  go  twice  as 
far  cm  the  same  amount  of  fuel. 

An  auto  with  body  and  frame  of 
boron  composite  could  be  as  big  and 
comfortable  as  a  Cadillac  yet  lighter 
than  a  Volkswagen.  The  combination 
o!  lightness  and  si/e  would  mean  the 
car  could  be  driven  by  a  battery-pow- 
ered aluminum  engine  and  protected 
against  impact  with  polvurethane 
foam  bumpers. 

For  boron  composites  are  a  new 
kind  of  material.  This  form,  with 
boron  filaments  embedded  in  epox) 
plastic,  is  as  strong  and  stiff  as  high- 
strength  aircraft-quality  steel,  but  75 
percent  lighter.  It  is  three  times  as 
strong  as  aluminum  but  more  than  25 
percent  lighter. 

What  is  boron? 

Boron  is  a  semi-metallic  element  — the 
fifth  element  in  the  atomic  table.  Widelv 


Each  layer  of  the  boron-epoxy  filament 
tape  is  oriented  at  a  different  angle.  This 
enables  the  laminated  composite  to  with- 
stand stress  from  any  direction. 


available,  it  is  usually  found  in  combi- 
nation with  other  minerals.  Best  known 
uses  until  now— and  called  for  in  limited 
amounts— have  been  the  f  amiUarhouse- 
hold  boric  acid,  or  the  borax  used  in 
glassmaking.  In  some  chemical  com- 
binations it  is  almost  as  hard  as  dia- 
mond (but  with  even  greater  heat  re- 
sistance), and  is  used  to  cut  and  shape 
such  extremely  hard  materials  as  car- 
borundum. 

But  boron  was  rarely,  until  recently, 
seriously  considered  as  a  structural 
material.  The  demands  of  space  vehi- 
cles and  high-performance  military 
aircraft  called  for  a  deeper  look.  New 
kinds  of  materials,  with  hitherto-unre- 
quired  standards  of  strength,  light 
weight,  and  heal  resistance,  have  be- 
come crucially  important. 

For  the  past  few  years,  General 
Dynamics  has  been  w  or  king  w  ith  boron 
composites  — filaments  of  boron  in 
"matrices"  of  plastics  or  metals  — 
largely  under  contract  to  the  United 
States  Air  Force.  Sections  of  boron- 
epoxy  have  already  been  successfully 
tested  in  supersonic  flight. 

Brittle  — and  tough: 

In  many  of  the  most  common  ways  of 
shaping  metals  (casting,  for  one)  boron 
is  extremely  brittle.  But  just  as  glass, 
brittle  in  many  ways,  has  high  strength 
in  filament  or  fiber  form,  so  has  boron 
filament  — extraordinarily  high  usable 
strength.  And  boron  is  also  uniquely 
stiff  — six  times  stiller  than  glass. 

These  boron  filaments  mixed  with, 
say,  an  epoxv  plastic  or  molten  alumi- 
num, result  in  a  composite  which 
possesses  the  best  qualities  of  both  ma- 
terials. The  form  closest  to  commercial 
use  is  the  boron  fiber  in  an  epoxy  ma- 
trix, although  aluminum  and  even  ti- 
tanium matrices  arc  being  tested  for 
more  exotic  uses. 

For  some  military  aircraft  and  space 
vehicles,  these  remarkable  new  materi- 
als oiler  an  invaluable  combination  of 
great  strength,  stillness,  light  weight 
and  heat  resistance. 

But  right  now.  boron  is  still  expen- 
sive. Steel  averages  out  at  6  cents  a 
pound;  glass  liber,  at  60  cents  a  pound. 
And  aluminum,  which  once  cost  $6,000 
a  pound,  now  ranges  from  22  to  75 
cents  a  pound,  depending  on  the  grade. 


The  boron-epoxy  composite  not  1  g 
ago  was  priced  at  about  $1,000  J 
pound.  However,  over  the  last  x 
months,  its  cost  has  been  reducec  y 
more  than  two-thirds.  As  more  aj  i- 
cations  are  worked  out  and  more  :• 
mand  arises,  its  price  is  already  d  >- 
ping  still  further  to  more  econc  c 
levels,  just  as  aluminum  did. 

It  will  be  a  while,  however,  be  e 
boron  composite  becomes  competii :, 
on  a  pound  for  pound  basis,  with  n  e 
conventional  materials.  But  other 
tors  might  compensate. 

In  construction,  buildings  v 
structural  members  and  other  m 
parts  made  of  boron  composite  C( 
be  built  much  taller  — and  in  a  w. 
variety  of  architectural  shapes  tha 
now  practical. 

Single  span  bridges  twice  as  Ion 
the  longest  now  existing  should  be' 
sible.  Boron  vehicles  generally— c 
trucks,  or  planes  — could  go  farthe: 
less  fuel.  New  commuter  trains  I: 
of  boron  to  aerodynamic  princi 
could  carry  passengers  to  their 
swiftly  and  comfortably. 

The  boron  filament  is  mad 
drawing  an  extraordinarily  fine  w 
tungsten,  heated  to  a  bright-red 
perature,  through  a  chamber  into 
boron  trichloride  and  hydrogen 
have  been  pumped. 

Thin  as  a  human  hair: 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  hot  tung; 
wire,  chemical  reaction  yields  | 
boron  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
tides  of  pure  boron  arc  depositee 
the  moving  wire  and  the  hydrochl 
acid  is  removed  from  the  chambe 
The  final  boron  filament  is  fourc 
thousandths  of  an  inch  in  diam( 
about  as  thin  as  a  human  hair.  It  i! 
percent  pure  boron  and  5  percent  \ 
core. 

To  build  anything  out  of  these 
ments,  they  are  first  made  into  a  o 
positc  in  the  form  of  a  tape.  About 
boron  filaments  to  the  linear  inch 
coated  with  and  embedded  in  ep 
on  a  glass-cloth  backing  to  mal 
continuous  tape  in  anv  desirable  wi 
The  tape  is  then  rolled  up  on  a  S| 
for  easy  handling. 

To  build  something  out  of  the  c 
posite  tape,  a  basic  "sculpture,"  wl 


t  be  a  simple  form  for  a  flat  panel 
ve  more  complex  curves  than  the 
in  body,  serves  as  a  mold, 
yer  after  layer  of  the  tape  is  laid 
i  on  the  form  in  much  the  same 
ler  that  any  adhesive  tape  might 
>plied.  Each  layer  is  placed  at  a 
ent  angle  (for  instance,  zero  de- 
,  45  degrees,  135  degrees)  to  en- 
ithe  laminate  to  withstand  stress 
j  various  directions.  Composite 
ucts  may  be  made  in  varying 
:»ers  of  layers  depending  on  the 
ination  of  weight,  strength,  and 
tional  stress  they  must  meet. 

/  size  or  shape: 

n-epoxy  panels  have  been  hand- 
ixperimentally  in  from  three  to 
•  more  layers.  Fully  automated 
ines  are  beingbuilt  that  will  lay-up 


boron  composite  sections  in  almost  any 
size  and  shape  that  can  be  dreamed  up. 

When  sufficient  layers  of  tape  have 
been  placed,  the  entire  form  or  part  is 
"cured"  in  an  autoclave  — essentially  a 
large  pressure  cooker. 

The  weight-saving  will  vary  depend- 
ing on  how  directional  the  load  re- 
quirement is.  The  least  reduction  in 
weight  compared  to  the  same  applica- 
tion in  aluminum  would  be  45  percent. 
The  reduction  can  be  as  much  as  75 
percent. 

A  three-layer  piece  would  be  only 
1  / 60  of  an  inch  thick.  A  32-layer  piece 
would  be  only  1/6  of  an  inch  thick. 
But  this  1/6  of  an  inch  could  be  equal 
in  strength  to  commercial  building 
steel  five  times  thicker,  or  aircraft-grade 
aluminum,  three  times  thicker. 

To  meet  some  special  conditions  of 
space  flight.  General  Dynamics  is  ex- 


perimenting with  variations  far  more 
exotic  than  the  relatively  simple  boron- 
epoxy.  These  include  boron-silicone- 
carbide  filaments  embedded  in  a  whole 
range  of  metals  such  as  nickel,  copper, 
titanium,  and  aluminum. 


General  Dynamics  is  a  company  of  sci- 
entists, engineers  and  skilled  workers 
whose  interests  cover  every  major  field 
of  technology,  and  who  produce:  air- 
craft; marine,  space  and  missile  sys- 
tems; tactical  support  equipment,  nu- 
clear, electronic,  and  communications 
systems;  machinery;  building  supplies; 
coal  and  gases. 

Reprints  of  this  series  are  available. 
GENERAL  DYNAMICS 

One  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  New  York  10020 


An  8'  x  1 8"  x  1 "  panel  of  boron- 
epoxy  composite  would  be  light 
enough  for  one  man  to  lift— yet 
strong  enough  to  support  4  tons. 
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The  Easy  Chair  by  John  Fischer 


STOP  THE  BOMBING? 


D  oes  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
make  sense?  Is  it  likely  to  bring  the 
war  to  an  earlier  end— or  is  it  making 
peace  negotiations  more  difficult?  Is 
it  worth  what  it  costs,  in  terms  of 
lives  and  planes  lost,  and  political 
damage  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad?  What  would  be  the  probable 
results  if  it  were  stopped?  On  the 
other  'land,  what  could  we  expect  if 
it  were  stepped  up,  to  destroy  the  re- 
maining strategic  targets  in  North 
Vietnam,  including  the  cities  of  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong  and  the  airfields  near 
the  Chinese  border? 

Week  by  week  these  questions  are 
becoming  more  painful  and  divisive 
They  are  cutting  across  every  sector 
of  American  life,  creating  passionate 
differences  within  the  political  par- 
ties, the  intellectual  community,  the 
civil-rights  movement,  the  armed 
forces,  and  the  Administration  itself. 
They  touch  the  lives  of  every  Ameri- 
can in  Southeast  Asia,  their  families 
at  home,  and  uncountable  millions 
overseas,  fur  this  reason,  they  may 
have  a  decisive  bearing  on  the  next 
election— and  on  the  course  of  the 
war,  and  on  America's  future  stand- 
ing in  the  world. 

To  some  people,  on  both  sides,  the 
answers  seem  clear  and  simple. 
Within  the  peace  movement,  thou- 
sands of  decent,  responsible  citizens 
like  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock  feel  that 
the  basic  issue  is  a  plain  matter  of 
morals:  Bombing  people  is  wrong. 
Many  would  add  that  it  is  doubly 
wrong  when  a  big,  powerful  nation 
bombs  a  little,  weak  one,  and  worse 
when  white  people  bomb  colored  ones. 
At  the  opposite  extreme  stand  equally 
conscientious  citizens  like  retired 
General  '"Bomb  'cm  back  to  the 
Stone  Age"  i  Curtis  Le  May.  They 
argue   that    all-out    bombing   is  the 
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quickest  way  to  end  the  war;  there- 
fore it  is  stupid  to  the  point  of  im- 
morality not  to  get  it  over  with  (and 
thus  save  lives)  by  hitting  the  enemy 
with  everything  we've  got. 

The  position  of  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration,  as  I  understand  it,  lies 
somewhere  in  between.  Its  policy  is 
to  strike  carefully  selected  targets- 
transportation  routes,  munition  and 
oil  dumps,  power  plants,  steel  and 
cement  factories,  airfields,  troop  con- 
centrations, and  the  like— with  two 
purposes  in  mind.  One  is  to  slow 
down  the  flow  of  men  and  weapons 
into  South  Vietnam  from  the  North. 
The  other  is  to  put  pressure  on  the 
Hanoi  government  to  open  peace 
negotiations,  or  to  begin  a  tacit  de- 
escalation  of  the  war.  (Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  has  repeatedly 
pledged  the  United  States  to  stop  the 
bombing  if  North  Vietnam  will  only 
give  some  indication  — by  word  or 
deed— that  in  return  it  will  stop  send- 
ing its  troops  into  the  South,  or  make 
almost  any  other  gesture  toward  re- 
ducing the  level  of  conflict.)  This 
policy  inevitably  results  in  the  killing 
of  a  good  many  civilians,  since 
strategic  targets  often  lie  in  or  near 
populated  areas,  and  some  bombs  in- 
evitably fall  wide  of  the  mark,  es- 
pecially when  a  plane  is  trying  to 
dodge  heavy  antiaircraft  fire.  Never- 
theless, the  Administration  apparent- 
ly has  earnestly  tried,  so  far.  to  keep 
civilian  casualties  to  a  minimum.  It 
has  rejected  the  extreme  strategy  of 
wiping  out  whole  cities  which  was 
employed  in  World  War  II  against 
such  targets  as  Tokyo,  Hamburg,  and 
Dresden-in  spite  of  heavy  pressure 
both  from  its  right-wing  political 
opponents  and  from  some  (though 
by  no  means  all)  of  its  own  military 
advisers. 


To  many  people,  including  my  I 
all  three  of  these  positions  sound  k 
oversimplifications  of  a  heartbi  k 
ingly  complex  problem.  We  are  j 
as  appalled  as  Dr.  Spock  by  th<  'e 
suits  of  the  bombing.  We  wish  a 
America  had  never  got  involve  ii 
this  war,  and  we  are  just  as  eag<  a 
General  Le  May  (and  Dr.  Spocl*  t< 
get  it  over  with.  We  would  be  a:  I 
lighted  as  Dean  Rusk  or  Presi  n 
.Johnson"  if  the  enemy  would  a  e< 
to  peace  negotiations,  or  to  a  milia 
scaling-down  of  the  level  of  con  i 
But  we  are  not  convinced  that  n; 
of  these  results  can  be  achi  ei 
either  by  stepping  up  the  bombir  o 
the  North,  or  by  stopping  it  | 
pletely,  without  expecting  anyt  tij 
from  the  enemy  in  return. 

:  Some  of  the  Administration's  c  iE 
d(i  not  believe  that  Johnson  and  if 
really  want  negotiations.  They  tm 
that  at  least  one  chance  for  opening  to 
talks  (during  the  cease-fire  for  th(  > 
holidays  last  February)  was  sabol|f 
by  Washington,  and  they  conclude  a 
Johnson  and  Rusk  want  to  carry  o  h 
war  indefinitely  presumably  be<  is 
they  are  wicked  or  stupid,  or  both.  I  in 
not  believe  this.  .Johnson  is  somei  it 
devious  in  his  tactics  and  not  altog  * 
candid  in  what  he  says.  Hut.  in  the  i  n; 
years  that  I  have  known  both  hiir  HI 
Rusk,  I  have  never  seen  any  evif  9( 
that  either  man  is  stupid,  or  any  t 
wicked  than  the  rest  of  us,  inch  nt 
their  critics  of  the  New  Left.  Of  » 
they  make  mistakes;  that  is  inevi  ill 
for  all  men  in  high  office,  operatir  w 
they  must  in  a  fog  of  uncertainties  H 
under  great  pressure.  But  it  is  nai  '•' 
blame  sucJi  mistakes  on  sheer  ma 
lence. 

Besides,  the  war  obviously  is  John 
greatest  political  liability,  and  the  I 
olistacle  in  the  way  of  all  his  don  t" 
programs.   He  has  everything  to  U' 
from  an  early  peace,  and  nothing  to 


Italy  on 

words  a  day 

A  painfully  dull  guide  fur  people  whose  Italian  is  limited  to 
ciao,  salute,  and  parla  lei  inglese. 


They  say  thai  in  order  to 
really  know  Italy,  you  first 
have  to  know  Italian. 

Not  entirely  true. 

Throughout  the  country, 
there  happen  to  be  a  couple 
of  places  where  they  actually 
do  speak  English.  Of  course, 
you  have  to  know  where  they 
are. 

So  that  you  don't  feel  en- 
tirely left  out  and  lost  in  this 
land  of  Michelangelo  and 
Caesar,  we've  listed  them  for 
you.  Here  you're  sure  to  meet 
some  very  sympathetic  Americans  who  will  un 
dcrstand  your  problem  only  too  well. 

Organized  I  ours 

Arounda  Roma  Tours  is  a  sightseeing  bus 
ride  for  2000  lire  ($3.30)  with  an  English 
speaking  driver  who's  as  exciting  as  a  seventh 
grade  history  teacher.  You'll  see  the  Vatican 
Museum,  Roman  Catacombs,  Sistine  Chapel 
and  probably  some  people  you  know  from 
back  home.  Ladies  planning  lo  visit  Cathedrals 
should  wear  long-sleeved  dresses. 

Restaurant* 

Ordering  in  an  Italian  restaurant  in  Italy  is 
not  like  ordering  in  an  Italian  restaurant  back 
home.  Not  one  restaurant  serves  spaghetti  and 
meatballs.  Hut  there  is  a  little  stand  oil  the  Via 
Panzanni  in  Horencc  that  serves  real  American 
fro/en  pi/xa.  Of  course,  it's  not  the  normal  two 
hour,  six  course  Italian  dinner,  but  you  won't 


have  any  trouble  ordering. 
Just  say,  "pizza  pleeza". 

Sights  and  Sound* 
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Every  Sunday,  merchants 
horn  all  over  Italy  come  to 
spread  a  blanket  of  their 
goods  at  the  I  lea  Market. 
Kent  a  shiny  new  car  from 
Hertz  and  try  finding  the 
place.  Once  there,  with  a  lot 
of  good  old  Italian  negotia- 
ting and  bargaining  you 
might  end  up  with  an  original 
Donatello.  oi  Bandinclli.  Hut 
don't  get  too  angry  at  all  the  smiling  Italian 
people  you  stop  on  the  countryside  road.  They 
honestly  don't  know  what  "How  do  I  get  to  the 
I  lea  Market'/'  means. 

************* 

It's  a  different  Italy  when  you  speak  Italian. 
And  you  can.  Easily.  In  ilnee  months.  Five 
weeks.  Even  ten  days? 

'I  he  minute  you  enter  youi  first  Bcrlit/.  class 
you  start  speaking  Italian.  You  and  the  instruc- 
tor, head  to  head.  No  English.  No  translations. 

With  the  aid  of  objects,  pictures,  and  a  lot  ol 
body  English,  you're  soon  saying  complete  sen- 
tences. And  by  the  end  of  the  first  day  you'll 
speak  over  200  words. 

We  guarantee  our  method  if  you  guarantee 
your  diligence.  Just  call  ilerlil/.  to  set  up  an 
appointment. 

Unless  of  course,  you  plan  to  visit  only 
England. 


Berlitz 

School  ol  I  .anguageg 


re  Berlitz  Schools  in  more  than  50  city  and  suburban  locations  across  the  (J.S.  and  in  Canada,  Mexico  and  Puerto  Rico, 
the  school  nearest  you,  call  your  local  operator  or  contact  Berlitz  I  ielii  Supervisor,  Hf>(>  I  bird  Avenue,  New  York  10022. 
'the  10-15  day  program  is  called  Total  Immersion    and  it  really  works. 
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Neither  are  we  sure  that  the  Ad- 
ministration's present  policy  is  likely 
to  accomplish  its  purposes.  We  feel 
that  we  simply  do  not  have  enough 
of  the  essential  facts  to  arrive  at  a 
rational  judgment— and  we  don't 
know  any  way  to  get  them.  Moreover, 
we  are  not  certain  that  anybody  in 
the  government  has  looked  carefully 
at  all  of  the  facts  available  to  it  (and 
to  it  alone)  and  then  has  balanced 
carefully  all  of  the  factors— military, 
diplomatic,  psychological,  and  politi- 
cal—which ought  to  go  into  the  mak- 
ing of  a  sound  decision.  Maybe  the 
Administration's  present  policy  is 
based  on  just  this  kind  of  analysis 
If  so,  it  has  never  been  made  public. 
We  have  never  been  told,  in  detail, 
the  facts  on  which  its  bombing  policy 
is  based,  or  the  line  of  reasoning  by 
which  it  reached  its  conclusions. 

The  resulting  doubts  and  confu- 
sions are  responsible,  it  seems  to  me. 
for  much  of  the  malaise  which  besets 
this  country.  Millions  of  Americans- 
perhaps  a  majority— are  left  in  a  state 
of  agonizing  indecision.  We  don't 
know  how  to  judge  what  course  is 
right  for  the  country  (or,  as  so  often 


THE  EASY  CHAIR 

happens,  which  of  the  available 
courses  offers  the  lesser  evil).  So  we 
do  not  feel  capable  of  making  a  valid 
appraisal  of  what  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration is  now  doing. 

What  follows  is  a  proposal  which 
might  go  a  long  way  toward  remedy- 
ing this  situation.  Conceivably  it 
could  lead  to  a  change  in  the  Admin- 
istration's policy.  If  not,  it  would  at 
least  clarify  that  policy  for  a  great 
many  troubled  people  (here  and 
abroad  I  and  perhaps  demonstrate 
that  the  present  strategy  of  limited 
bombing  is  justified." 

;:The  idea  is  not  mine.  I  heard  it  sug- 
gested some  months  ago  by  Wesley  W. 
Posvar,  then  serving  as  colonel  and  head 
of  the  political  science  department  of  the 
Air  Force  Academy;  he  is  now  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
I  uifi'ed  him  to  develop  it  into  an  article, 
but  he  felt  that  a  bombing  survey  at  this 
time  might  he  more  confusing  than  re- 
vealing and  could  be  disruptive  of  policy, 
lie  favors  such  a  survey  at  a  later  stage 
when  the  issues  in  Vietnam  are  more 
clear.  The  main  purpose  of  the  survey, 
as  he  sees  it,  would  be  to  serve  as  a  guide 
to  future  U.S.  strategy. 


Scotch  for  people  who 
know  the 
difference. 
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This  is  the  Scotch  for 
Scotch  drinkers.  The  one 
that  gratifies  a  taste 
for  lightness,  smoothness, 
and  Scotch.  Tonight, 
"Black  &  White." 


V  \ 


"BLACK  &  WHITE" 

SCOTCH  WHISKY  / 


AGED.  BUNDED.  BOTTIEDONIY  IN  SCOUAND 
86  8  PPOOE  SCOTCH  WHISKY  THE  FLEISCNMANN  DISHUING  COPP.  NYC.  EXCLUSIVE  IMPORII  P 


The  suggestion  outlined  here  i  jj 
lineal  descendant  of  a  directive  issi  i 
by  President  Roosevelt  on  Septem  ; 
9,  1944.  In  it  he  asked  the  Secret:/ 
of  War  to  set  up  a  Strategic  Bor  - 
ing  Survey  to  make  "an  impartial  £0 
expert  study  of  the  effects  of  -i 
aerial  attack  on  Germany."  The  s 
vey  which  resulted  from  that  dir  - 
tive  eventually  covered  Japan  as  w 
It  was  directed,  not  by  military  nv, 
but  by  a  panel  of  independent  c  - 
sultants.  of  such  stature  that  t\- 
could  not  be  suspected  of  covering]) 
military  mistakes  or  of  defending  ^ 
record  of  the  Roosevelt  Administ  • 
tion.  The  chairman  was  Frank  i 
D'Olier,  president  of  the  Prudent  I 
Life  Insurance  Co.;  the  vice-cha- 
man,  Henry  C.  Alexander,  head  of  1 : 
Morgan  Guaranty  bank;  the  sec 
tary,  Charles  C.  Cabot,  distinguish 
Massachusetts  lawyer  and  overffli 
of  Harvard.  Among  the  other  me- 
hers  were  economists  such  as  John.. 
Galbraith  and  social  scientists  si; 
as  Rensis  Likert.  They  were  assisl 
by  a  stall'  id'  more  than  six  hundfl 
specialists,  ranging  from  engine*; 
to  diplomats. 

The  report  of  the  committee-si  ■ 
ported  by  more  than  two  hundi 
detailed  studies— was  candid  in  a 
praising  both  successes  and  failui 
of  the  air  war.  It  was  thorough 
covered  by  the  press,  and  its  recoil 
mendations  were  received  with  : 
spect  in  Congress,  the  White  Hou 
and  the  Pentagon.  They  formed:- 
basis  for  much  of  the  country's  poj 
war  military  policy. 

A  similar  survey  ought  to  be  a 
traordinarily  useful  today.  It  col 
not  be  conducted  in  the  same  fashii 
of  course,  because  the  survey 
would  be  unable  to  make  on-tl 
ground  studies  of  the  effects 
bombing  raids  in  North  Vietna: 
Nevertheless,  they  should  be  al 
to  collect  quickly  very  signifies 
amounts  of  information  by  makh 
their  own  aerial  photographs,  que 
tioning  prisoners  and  defectors,  i 
terviewing  journalists  who  vh 
North  Vietnam,  and  talking  to  ne 
tral  diplomats.  In  addition,  th 
should  have  complete  access 
American  intelligence  files,  and  I 
authorized  to  talk  freely  and  in  c<> 
(idence  to  anyone  who  might  be  u.s 
fill,  from  bomber  pilots  to  Victual 
ese  peasants. 

In  this  case,  as  in  1944,  the  stli< 


Some  Avis  buttons 
aren't  meant  to  be  seen. 

We  had  to  do  something  about 
our  red  and  white  button.  I 

In  news  photos  showing  our 
GFs  wearing  it, we  noticed  that  | 
it  stood  out  like  a  beacon. 

Fact  is,  it  could  be  seen  from 
loo  yards  away  against  a  green 
uniform. 

Military  version.  So  we  camouflaged  it. 

We  have  already  shipped  30,000  new  buttons  overseas. 
And  we're  getting  more  requests  every  day. 

It  seems  that  whole  battalions  have  adopted  our 46 We  try 
harder"  slogan. 

So,  even  if  you've  been  renting  our  Plymouths,  please 
don't  ask  for  a  camouflaged  button  for  yourself. 
Unless  you  have  an  APO  address. 

©/-..  IS  RENT  A  CAR  SYSTEM.  INC  A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OF  ITT. 
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Want  personal 
attention? 


Pci  son;)],  undivided,  concerned  at> 
tention  about  your  investments? 

About  which  slocksyou  should  buy 
or  sell  — if  any? 

About  bow  you  mighl  best  invest 
$500  . . .  $50,000 . . .  $500,000? 

Well,  that's  exactly  what  we  try  to 
give  anybody  and  everybody  who 
comes  to  us  for  investment  help. 

That's  what  we  gave  more  than  a 
million  people  last  year. 

If  you  have  any  interest  in  invest- 
in;:,  may  we  suggest  thai  you  conn; 
in  and  ask  for  a  personal  consulta- 
tion with  one  of  our  Account  Execu- 
tives anytime  during  any  working 
day  is  fine  with  us. 

( )r,  if  you  prefer  an  "after  hours"  or 
holiday  conference,  that's  fine  with 
us,  too. 

All  we'd  !ikc>  to  suggest  is  that  you 
lihone  ami  tell  us  when  you'd  like 
to  come  in. 

We'll  have  an  experienced  Account 
Executive  on  hand  to  answer  any 
questions  you  might  want  to  ask  — 
whether  you  want  to  arrange  for  a 
thorough-going  review  of  your 
holdings  by  our  Research  Division 
or  simply  want  some  basic  infor- 
mation if  you've  never  bought  stock 
before. 

In  any  event,  there's  no  charge,  and 
you're  not  obligated  in  any  way. 

If  you  want  personal  attention  with 
your  investments,  it's  as  close  as  — 
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Ml  Ml'.l  ifS  N  V.  STOCK  CV0M1NSC  AND  OTMCR 
raiNOOM.  STOCK  *NP  COMMODITY  eXCHANGLS 


should  be  run  by  men  independent  of 
the  government,  and  of  such  a 
character  that  they  could  not  possi- 
bly be  regarded  as  Administration 
spokesmen.  The  panel  might  include 
such  men  as  Dr.  James  Conant; 
George  Kennan;  Leverett  Saltonstall, 
former  Republican  Senator  from 
Massachusetts;  economist  Paul  Sam- 
uelson;  scientist-businessman  Dean 
Wooldridge;  hanker  Serge  Semen- 
enko;  lawyers  Bethuel  Webster  and 
Lloyd  Garrison;  and  Far  Eastern 
specialists  such  as  Lucian  Pye,  Ed- 
win Reischauer,  and  John  K.  Fair- 
hank.  As  before,  the  panel  should  be 
authorized  to  hire  whatever  techni- 
cal staff  it  might  need. 


MERRILL  LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 

FEIMIMER  &  SMITH  IIMC 

70  CINl    SIK'I  I  1,  NI  W  VOKK,  N.  V  U\>05 


The  mission  of  the  Bombing  Sur- 
vey would  he  to  make  "an  impartial 
and  expert  study  of  the  effects  of 
the  aerial  attack"  on  North  Vietnam 
—and  to  report  its  findings  as  soon 
as  possible  to  the  whole  nation.  In  no 
other  way.  so  far  as  I  can  see,  can 
we  hope  to  get  reasonably  reliable 
answers— answers  which  would  com- 
mand general  acceptance— to  ques- 
tions such  as  these : 

1.  How  effective  is  the  bombing  in 
holding  down  the  flow  of  enemy  troops 
and  supplies  into  South  Vietnam? 
Our  field  commanders  acknowledge 
that  they  are  facing  more  hostile 
forces,  equipped  with  hotter  weapons, 
than  ever  before;  but  they  insist  that 
the  rate  of  infiltration  would  be  even 
greater  if  it  wore  not  hampered  by 
constant  air  attacks.  How  much 
greater?  Would  that  extra  margin 
t)e  important  enough  to  justify  our 
losses  of  all  kinds— in  pianos,  men. 
propaganda— as  a  result  of  the  air 
campaign  in  the  North?  Are  there 
more  efficient  ways  of  striking  at  the 
enemy  supply  lines— perhaps  by  shift- 
ing the  air  attack  to  routes  in 
South  Vietnam  and  Laos  which  are 
not  so  heavily  defended  hy  antiair- 
craft installations,  or  by  building  a 
fortified  lino  across  the  peninsula? 
( The  latter  strategy  reportedly  has 
had  some  support,  or  at  least  indica- 
tions of  interest,  from  Secretary  of 


Defense  McXamara,  even  though 
might  take  a  hundred  thousand 
fantrymen  to  man  such  a  line.  It  a 
has  been  suggested  by  General  C 
Van  Vien,  chief  of  staff  of  the  Soi» 
Vietnam  armed  forces,  who  argi; 
that  bombing  alone  can  never  sfl 
the  infiltration.  >  , 

2.  Is  the  bombing  of  industq 
targets  really  the  best  way  to  pj 
suade  the  Hanoi  government  to  st' 
negotiating?  A  few  years  ago,  soji 
of  the  highest  strategists  in  ; 
Pentagon  were  predicting  that  i 
enemy  would  sue  for  peace  when  « 
first  bomb  dropped  on  North  V.'j 
nam  soil.  They  were  wrong.  They  n| 
have  been  misled  by  their  own  I 
perience  in  World  War  II,  when  w 
attacks  unquestionably  did  help  br«i 
the  will-to-resist  of  both  Germrj 
and  Japan.  But  those  were  hea^ 
industrialized  countries  which  simj 
could  not  function  once  their 
tories.  railroads,  and  electrical  a 
terns  were  destroyed.  North  Vieti* 
never  had  much  industry  to  belt 
with,  and  most  of  it  has  now  bk 
wiped  out.  It  might  be  able  to  kfe 
on  functioning,  and  fighting,  k 
definitely  regardless  of  the  bombm 
since  most  of  its  citizens  are  peas* 
who  are  too  dispersed  to  be  attadj 
effectively  from  the  air.  and  pralj 
cally  all  of  its  military  supplies  cto 
from  Russia  and  China.  Under  tlil 
circumstances,  maybe  the  bomfl 
merely  strengthens  its  will-to-refl 
as  critics  of  the  Administration  sol 
times  argue.  Conceivably  the  Sirny 
could  reach  some  conclusions  on  is 
point,  through  a  study  by  an  impaij 
team  of  political  psychologists 
Far  Eastern  specialists.  Such  co 
sions  certainly  would  gain 
public  acceptance  than  the  asser 
of  either  the  New  Left  or  th, 
generals— both  of  whom  are  lessf 
infallible  in  their  judgments 
mass  psychology. 

3.  Since  most  of  the  designate: 
gets  in  North  Vietnam  already^ 
been  pretty  thoroughly  battel! 
continuation  of  the  air  cani 
worth  what  it  costs  in  purely  ma 
terms?  At  this  writing,  we  ha«j 
more  than  six  hundred  planes 
North  Vietnam.  Each  of  them] 
more  than  $2  million-aside  fro 
expensively  trained  crew.  Oft 
sort  ie  succeeds  only  in  knocking! 
few  foot  of  rail  line  or  highway* 
can  be  repaired  overnight,  or  i 


Never  go  to  a 

bachelor's  pad 
alone 


Especially  if  she  has  roommates.  Bachelor 
get  nervous  when  an  available  male  walks  in,  empty 
ifjd.  But  come  up  with  a  bottle  of  White  Horse  and — 
W  you— you're  welcome,  Good  Guy!  It's  the  Scotch 


with  the  taste  even  roommates  can't  argue  about:  either 
they  like  it  or  they  love  it.  So  you  end  up  with  a  roomful 
•f  purring  girls.  Good  Guys  all.  Works  in  a  pad.  Works 
in  a  pub.  Because — 

The  Good  Guys  are  always  on  the  White  Horce 


TO  ORDER  SET  OF  6  GOOD  GUTS  GLASSES  AS  SHOWN  (WHEREVER  LEGALLY  PERMISSIBLE*  KM)  *S  CHECK  OR  NONE*  ORDER  TC 
WHITE  HORSE.  DEFT  1  A.  p O.  BOX  16F.  MT  VERNON.  N  T  105S9/BL£NDe  D  SCOTCH  WHISKY— B6  «WOC*  -3RCWKE  VINTNERS  CfV.  N.r 


3- CONTINENT  JE  VF  VI  I 
©N  THE  xx.EJNITEE)  JTATET/ 


^M>w  28-day  Cruise,  15,500  miles  of fun! 
cA month  91031/  from  winter!  cAll  first- eta??, 
leaves  ^Nezo  york  <3e6.3rd.(3rom$1225* 


Follow  the  coast  southward 
to  the  sunny  Caribbean.  Visit 
quaint  Curagao  and  cruise 
down  to  fabulous  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro. You  will  have  crossed 
the  Equator  twice  when  you 
slip  across  the  Atlantic  to 
mysterious  Dakar  and  the 
scenic  Canary  Islands.  Stop  at 
Gibraltar,  Lisbonand  Madeira 
The  ship  will  be  your  hotel  on 
this  Three-Continent  Seafari, 
with  a  limited  guest  list  of  less 
than  half  normal  capacity. 
This  means  you'll  enjoy  all 
the  pleasures  of  a  great  re- 
sort. Air-conditioned  state- 
rooms. Indoor  and  outdoor 
swimming.  Top  entertain- 
ment. First  run  movies  and 
Meyer  Davis  tempos  that  coax 
you  into  dancing  the  nights 
away.  Superb  cuisine.  And  the 
kind  of  service  that  caters  to 
your  every  desire. 

'Limited  number  of  rooms  with- 
out bath  Irom  $1025 

YOUR  PORTS  OF  CALL 
Feb.  6  Curasao:  The  sunny 
Dutch  island  of  pastel  houses 
and  brilliant  poinciana  trees 
A  great  place  to  buy  crystal, 
china,  Delft  tiles  and  electron- 
ic goods. 

Feb.  12-15  Rio  de  Janeiro: 

Stand  by  for  an  exciting  wel- 
come at  Rio  for  this  is  the 
UNITED  STATES'  first  visit 
Take  the  cable-car  ride  up 
Sugar  Loaf  Mountain  for  a 
truly  spectacular  panoramic 
view  of  Rio. 

Feb.  19  Dakar:  Watch  women 
selling  produce  and  Moors 
from  the  northern  deserts  of- 
fering silver  at  the  native 
market.  (The  Island  of  Goree, 
a  fisherman's  paradise.) 


I.S.  UNITED  TTATET/ 

7/6<?  Jiovto  of  theUnrusfrabhs 


Feb.  21  Tenerife:  A  beautifi 
exotic  spot— the  largest  of  tt 
seven  Canary  Islands. 
Feb.  23  Gibraltar:  It  rises  fro 
the  sea  like  some  petrif ie 
prehistoric  relic.  See  St.  N 
chael's  Caves  and  the  Barba 
Apes.  Free-port  shopping. 
Feb.  24-25  Lisbon:  The  Moc 
ish  influences,  narrow  stree 
and  magnificent  gardens  \a 
charm  you.  Go  to  a  cabar 
and  listen  to  the  "fado"  —  t ' 
singing  that  so  poignantly  e 
presses  the  Portuguese.  S-. 
the  Shrine  of  Fatima,  and  t 
elegance  of  the  "Costa 
Sol,"  where  Estoril  glitters  li 
a  diamond. 

Feb.  26  Funchal:  Idyllic  sp 
on  the  Island  of  Madeii 
where  the  world-famous  wi 
and  hand-embroidered  line 
can  be  bought  before  headi 
home.  Ride  in  a  bullock  c 
or  a  monte  sledge. 
March  2  New  York:  End 
your  Three-Continent  Seafa 

SPECIAL  HOLIDAY  CRUIS 

1 1-day  Christmas-New  Yea 
Cruise  to  Panama,  Curac. 
St. Thomas  and  Nassau.  Lec 
New  York  December  !f 
Rates  from  $425. 
9-day  Easter  Cruise  to  P; 
ama,  Curagaoand  St. Thorn 
Leave  New  York  April  6  Ra 
from  $335. 

SAFETY  INFORMATION 

The  ss  United  States,  rec 
tered  in  the  U.S.A.,  meets 
ternational  Safety  Standai 
for  new  ships  developeo 
1960. 

for  information,  contact  y< 
Travel  Agent  or  any  office 
the  United  States  Lines. 


There  are  over  600,000  words  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. But  not  one  can  really  describe  just  how  good 
J&B  is.  So  when  it  comes  to  anyone's  word  on  J&B  — 
don't  take  it. 

Take  a  drink  of  J&B  instead. 

Savor  its  special  taste  for  yourself.  You'll  discover 
the  flavor  of  J&B  is  unique.  Far  better  than  any  words 
can  convey.  Far  better  than  the  scotch  you  used  to  think 
was  great. 

And  you'll  be  anxious  to  pass  the  good  word  along. 
When  you  do,  do  it  right.  Forget  all  the  superlatives,-  all 
the  glorious  adjectives.  And  simply  insist  they  taste  J&B 
for  themselves. 

Because  now  you  know  that  only  tasting  is  truly 
believing. 

no  man 
can  really  tell 
a  woman 
about  it 

The  unique  flavor  of 
J&B  Rare  Scotch 

pennies  more  in  cost 
worlds  apart  in  quality 
the  premium  product  of 
JUSTERINI  &  BROOKS 
founded  1749 


Scientific 
tree 

care  starts 
here 


■  In  our  new  laboratory,  located  on 
extensive  testing  grounds  in  the 
Piedmont  of  North  Carolina,  Bartlett 
scientists  are  engaged  in  specialized 
research  on  ways  to  improve  the  health 
and  beauty  of  your  shade  trees.  Here, 
through  the  solution  of  your  individual 
problems,  we  are  continuously 
developing  the  new  methods  and 
advanced  techniques  for  which  we  are 
so  well  known.  If  you  would  like  to 
have  your  trees  suddenly  look  better 
and  be  healthier,  have  your  local 
Bartlett  man  give  them  a  scientific 
"touch-up."  His  professional  training 
and  ability  to  apply  laboratory 
techniques  to  local  conditions  assure 
positive  results.  Big  job  or  small  job, 
you  will  be  pleased  if  you  call  him 
—  he's  listed  in  the  Yellow  Pages— or 
write  the  home  office. 


BARTLETT 


T 

TREE  EXPERTS 


Home  Office,  2770  Summer  Street,  Stomford,  Conn. 

Research  Laboratories  and  Experimental  Grounds. 

local  Offices  from  Maine  to  Florida  and  west  to  Illinois  and  Alabama. 


THE  EASY  CHAIR 

defense  treaty  with  Japan  comes  p  . 
for  renewal  soon,  and  may  e 
seriously  jeopardized  by  this  feeli  r, 
A  similar  revulsion  among  our  i- 
ropean  allies  and  the  unaligned  i- 
tions  is  harder  to  measure,  it 
clearly  is  not  negligible.  How  m  h 
do  these  factors  count  in  the  Adn  i- 
istration's  strategy? 

6.  Are  there  alternative  stratei  is 
which  look  promising?  For  instai  i, 
a  group  of  Republican  Congressn  % 
led  by  F.  Bradford  Morse  of  Ma:  i- 
chusetts,  recently  proposed  a  grac  il 
reduction  of  bombing  attacks  aga  I 
the  North,  to  be  carried  out  in  e 
carefully  calculated  stages— on  coii- 
tion  that  the  Hanoi  government  wc  d 
scale  down  its  own  military  eff<  ? 
in  step,  without  opening  for  il 
negotiations. 

North  Vietnam  has  always  insit  d 
that  it  would  never  negotiate  until  e 
bombing  stopped,  permanently  jdi 
unconditionally.  In  the  beginning  1  s 
probably  was  simply  an  example  f 
the  standard  Communist  (and  Orm 
tal )   tactic  of  demanding  that  IE 
other  side  give  up  all  its  best  hoijlE 
before  the  horse-trading  even  sta]?.' 
By  this  time,  however,  Hanoi  if  o 
deeply  committed  on  this  point  t  t 
it  may  feel  unable  to  back  down  w  i- 
ou t  losing  face.  Consequently  s<  e 
maneuver  like  that  suggested  by  j 
Morse  group  might  give  Hanoja 
chance  to  start  a  tacit  and  nun  il 
scaling-down  of  the  conflict,  with! t 
public  embarrassment.  Is  it  wc  h 
trying? 

There  are  many  similar  questi  \ 
which  no  layman  can  answer  with  1 1 
fidence.  And  with  the  country's  eiM 
tions  in  their  present  inflamed  st'J, ' 
many  critics  of  the  Administral  j 
will  be  reluctant  to  accept  any  I 
swers  given  by  the  Pentagon  or  Wl  \ 
House. 

They  would  find  it  much  hare 
however,  to  reject  the  conclusion'  f 
an  independent  and  impartial  Sun  j 
buttressed    with    detailed  stud 
Such     conclusions-whatever     t  »' 
might    he-should   go   a   long  ij 
toward  unifying  public  opinion  in  1  ' 
country,  and  disarming  hostile  Cl 
cism  abroad.  And  if  the  Survey  Shi  1 
present  well-documented  reasons  i 
change    in    bombing    policy,  1' 
would  give  Mr.  Johnson  an  <>!>! 
tunity  to  shift  course  with  the  li  1 
possible  political  disadvantage. 


The  beautiful  putdown 


lLadies  and  gentlemen,  kindly  fasten  your  seat  belts 
J  are  now  about  to  land  at  London  Airport  twenty 
ill  per  hour  slower  than  any  other  transatlantic  jet." 

|  erhaps  we  should  amend  the  landing  announce- 
eiwe  ordinarily  make  when  we're  bringing  in  one  of 
"1  C  10's.  After  all,  the  VC  10  is  no  ordinary  jet. 

It's 

M  o  approach  the  runway  at  a  slower  rate  of  de- 
el  because  of  its  uncanny  ability  to  glide.  Ten  big, 
v«  •cssure  tires  prevent  any  bounce  when  VC  1 0  meets 
old.  Then  four  massive  thrust  reversers  turn  90, (Mil) 
»»is  of  acceleration  into  90,000  pounds  of  firm  hut 
!I1  braking  power. 

This  easy-docs-it  landing  is  merely 
pect  of  the  serenity  you  experience  in  a  VC  10. 
ihe  Economy  Class  seat  is  more  like  an  armchair. 
"9 's  lots  of  extra  leg-room  and  cushioning  that  con« 


forms  to  the  contours  of  your  body. 

A  new  kind  of  pressure  control  system  eliminate 
any  discomfort  to  your  ears  and  stuffiness  in  the  cabii 

Because  its  giant  Rolls-Royce  Conway  engines  ar 
back  by  the  tail,  all  the  jet  noises  arc  gone  with  the  wint 

.And  those  rear  engines  leave  the  wings  clean  and  ur 
cluttered  for  greater  lilt.  So  the  VC  10  is  able  to  get  ol 
the  ground  and  into  the  blue  25%  quicker  than  an  ordi 
nary  jet. 

If  you're  headed  for  Britain  or  down  to  the  Is 
lands  (Bermuda,  Nassau,  Freeport,  Jamaica,  Antigua4 
Barbados ' )  and  would  like  a  nice  lift  en  route,  take  th 
world's  most  advanced  commercial  jet. 

i  I  ive  your  Travel  Agent 
put  you  down  for  a  seat  on 
the  BOAC  VC  10. 


TAKES  GOOD  CARE  OF  YOL 


♦Service  start*  Dec.  10.  British  Overseas  Airwavs  Corporation  has  offices  in  principal  eitit 
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After  Hours  by  Russell  Lynes 


INCIDENT  AT 
VILLA  VICIOSA 


7-2  it  :..  r/fM*^L 


Thirty-four  years  ago  last  summer 
the  village  of  Villaviciosa  on  the  north 
coast  of  Spain  was  visited  by  ten 
Americans,  one  of  whom  was  dead 
on  arrival.  I  was  part  of  this  outland- 
ish visitation,  the  result  of  an  auto- 
mobile accident.  Early  in  July  1967, 
by  taking  a  slightly  indirect  route 
from  Burgos  to  Santiago  de  Com- 
postela  (from  one  remarkable  cathe- 
dral to  another  with  the  Caves  of 
Altamira  between),  I  got  to  Villa- 
viciosa. I  hoped  that  it  would  provide 
me  with  a  check  on  my  memory,  and 
that  a  visit  to  a  town  I  had  got  to 
know  quite  well  quite  quickly  under 
circumstances  of  urgency  might  put 
in  perspective  some  of  what  I  saw 
elsewhere  in  Spain.  I  think  it  helped. 

Villaviciosa  is  hidden  from  the  sea 
by  hills,  and  behind  it  rise  other  hills 
tidily  sectioned  by  dry  stone  walls  into 
rather  precipitous  cornfields  and  ap- 
ple orchards.  The  local  industry  is  the 
manufacture  of  a  sparkling  cider  fa- 
mous throughout  Spain,  and  the  cider 
factory  dominates  the  town.  In  the 
cafes  in  the  evening  men  pour  their 
cider  from  bottles  held  high  so  that 
when  the  liquid  hits  the  glass  it 
froths.  It  is  the  froth  that  matters 
and  is  quickly  drunk.  What  remains  in 
the  bottom  of  the  glass  is  thrown  on 
the  sawdust-covered  floor.  When  I  was 
there  briefly  this  summer,  it  was  in 
the  bright  part  of  the  day,  just  before 
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lunch  until  midafternoon,  by  which 
time  the  streets  were  almost  entirely 
empty.  No  one  was  drinking  cider;  all 
sensible  citizens  in  Spain  were  asleep 
behind  closed  shutters.  I  should  have 
been  myself. 

The  one  American  who  was  dead 
on  arrival  in  Villaviciosa  (which  was 
far  better  equipped,  as  every  little 
Spanish  town  is,  to  cope  with  the 
dead,  any  dead,  than  with  living,  and 
in  this  case  somewhat  damaged,  tour- 
ists i  arrived  in  the  back  of  an  open 
truck  surrounded  by  luggage,  some  of 
it  smashed  and  its  contents  soaked 
with  crankcase  oil.  She,  for  the  vic- 
tim was  a  woman  in  her  early  sixties, 
had  been  one  of  five  people  in  a  Ford 
touring  car  which  in  trying  to  make 
an  extremely  sharp  turn  (  backing  and 
filling  )  had  for  some  reason  that  we 
never  clarified  gone  over  the  edge 
of  an  embankment,  dropped  ten  or 
twelve  feet  on  its  nose,  and  somer- 
saulted. 1  was  driving  another  car, 
also  full  of  touring  Americans  (both 
cars  were  of  the  same  party,  and  I 
was  the  hired  chauffeur  of  the  second 
one),  and  the  Ford  had  got  ahead  of 
me  around  a  curve,  and  I  had  not 
seen  its  abrupt  disappearance.  When 
I  came  around  the  corner  a  farmer 
was  waving  his  arms  and  pointing  to 
what  appeared  to  be  a  peaceful  land- 
scape, but  his  agitation  was  such  that 
I  stopped  my  car   (a  bright  green 


Franklin  touring  car  with  two 
shields )  and  got  out  to  look  whe 
pointed.  What  I  saw  was  the  bo 
of  the  Ford,  its  wheels  in  the  air 
not  a  sound  coming  from  it. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  reh 
the  full  details  of  this  accident, 
driver,  an  architect  in  his 
thirties,  suffered  a  slight  concus 
One  other  passenger  was  seve 
hurt,  a  girl  of  seventeen  who, 
learned  some  days  later,  had 
pelvic  bone  broken  in  four  places, 
other  passengers  were  shaken 
somewhat  dazed,  but  were  physi 
unhurt.  The  head  of  the  woman 
was  killed  was  smashed. 

I  went  first,  when  I  was  in  V, 
viciosa  again,  to  look  for  the  H 
Comercio  in  which  we  had  staL 
for  ten  days  while  trying  to  findl 
bulance  transport  for  the  broken  tk 
ager,  conniving  with  the  amiable! 
retary  (a  priest  >  of  the  Bi.sh.on 
Gijon— our  nearest  big  city— to  hi 
our  Protestant  dead  in  a  Catht 
cemetery,  getting  bones  set  (wlj 
had  to  be  reset  later  at  the  Ameril 
Hospital  in  Paris),  appearing  be:| 

Mr.  Limes  has  often  written  "At 
Hours"  from  abroad— from  IstahV 
Venice,  Lisbon,  and  elsewhere.  Hi 
the  author  of  "A  Surfeit  of  HotlM 

"('till  ft  SSiotl.S     "I     II     l>l!i  till  111*  ,"  • 

other  books. 
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OFFER  YOUR  GUESTS 

SHERRY 
INSTEAD  OF&  DRINK. 


pdroJDomeeq 

MT*eu»H£D  1730 


KTAIL  SHERRY 

n*f  **«  ORr  BRILL  »*T 


Some  people  don't  really  want 
to  drink  when  they  drink. 

They'd  like  to  sip  some- 
thing. Not  a  cocktail  or 
highball,  but  not  a  "Shirley 
Temple"  either. 

They're  looking  for  some- 
thing light  and  a  little  dry; 
something  sophisticated,  but 
not  ultra  chi  chi;  something 
they  can  handle  straight,  or  on 
the  rocks,  just  like  a  drink. 

What  they're  looking  for, 
we  submit,  is  La  Ina. 

La  Ina  is  Pedro  Domecq's 
dry  cocktail  sherry,  imported 
from  Spain.  It's  the  most 
popular  dry  sherry  in  the  world. 

Put  a  glass  of  La  Ina  into 
your  guest's  fist.  It'll  give  him 
something  to  juggle  while 
he's  trying  to  light  his  wife's 
cigarette. 

He'll  even  drink  it. 

And  if  you  find  the  La  Ina 
bottle  empty  before  the  party's 
over,  it's  your  own  fault. 

Who  asked  you  to  give 
people  a  drink  they'd  enjoy? 

LA  INA 

IMPORTED  BY  CANADA  DRY  CORPO»ATiON,N.Y.C. 
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note  worthy 


The  Mason  &  Hamlin.  Just  listen.  The  tone  is  rich,  warm, 
smooth.  For  there's  a  duplex  scale  where  even  the  non-sing- 
ing portions  of  strings  are  tuned.  And  a  tension  resonator \ 
to  preserve  precious  resonance.  Plus  the  most  sensitive^ 
of  actions.  And  the  kind  of  style  you'd  expect. 
Obviously,  a  piano  to  be  seen  and  played.  Most 
important:a  piano  to  be  heard.The  Mason&Hamlin. 


BROCHURE  ON  REQUEST 


Mason  &  Hamlin,  33  W.  57  St.,N.Y.,N.Y.  ADivision  of  Aeolian  Corporation 


77  shopping  days  'til  Christmas. 
You'll  need  them. 

Canadian  Masterpiece  is  about  the  finest 
Canadian  whisky  you  can  buy.  When  you  can  buy 
it.  This  expensive,  mellowed  whisky  spends  so  long 
in  the  making  that  our  distillery  up  in  Canada  can't 
do  more  than  let  it  trickle  down.  So  if  you'd  like  to 
give  some  for  Christmas,  you'd  better  get  busy.  Not 
because  Masterpiece  is  playing  hard  to  get.  It  is 
hard  to  get. 

CANADIAN  WHISKY- A  BLC  ND-80  PROOF •  I M PORTE 0  BY  CALVERT  OISI CO  ,N  Y  C. 


AFTER  HOURS 

the  dictatorship.  The  symbol  of  1: 
Falange,  arrows  bound  with  a  ribb* 
which  appears  at  the  entrance  [ 
nearly  every  town  in  provinces  f\i- 
ther  south  was  notably  scarce  in  1 
Asturias,  a  part  of  Spain  alws;; 
somewhat  at  war  with  the  rest  of  lj> 
country  in  spirit  if  not  in  fact. 

Such  large  changes  as  had  tali 
place  in  Villaviciosa  were  on  its  ofc 
skirts,  and  were  mostly  commerc  I 
buildings  and  garages.  Spaniards  1 
averse  to  tearing  down  what  is  use! 
in   the  center  of  town.   The  to  i 
square  has  not,  as  Main  Street  {; 
Court  House  Square  has  in  most  ; 
America,  lost  its  ability  to  attrL 
people  to  shop,  to  sit  in  cafes, \ 
stroll,  to  converse,  and  to  indulgeji 
the  most  prevalent  national  pastirrJ- 
people-watching.  The  square  is 
place  to  bring  children  in  the  1 
evening,  tots  of  three  and  four  il 
babies   in   carriages.   The  childii 
have  a  starched  and  crisp  look,  e*i 
in  the  poorest  towns.  One  rarely  s 
what  used  to  be  called  ragamuffjj 
except  gypsy  children  in  tatters  wja| 
dirty  faces,  who  are  used  by  tmr 
mothers  as  begging  bait.  They  wki 
the  squares,  ignored  by  the  local  ffJL 
hoping    to    capture    an  occasiojl' 
ton  rist. 

When  I  went  into  the  Hotel  C<f- 
ercio  it  looked  unfamiliar,  thoifu 
through  the  open  door  to  the  kitcfl; 
two  women,  who  might  have  beenD^ 
daughters  of  the  women  who  coo*l 
for  us  before,  stared  out  at  me.  'hi 
different  look  came  from  a  bar  whml 
had  not  been  there  and  a  partitl.J 
two-thirds  of  the  way  to  the  hljj 
ceiling,  behind  which  was  the  dingr] 


room.  I  remembered  it  as  white  wl 
varnished  golden  woodwork,  but  rjf 
it  was  turquoise  above  its  chair  ijB 
and  lavender  below.  The  walls  w£ 
ornamented  with  prints  of  cot 
photographs— a  New  England  la3- 
scape  in  autumn  and  Mont  Blani? 
had  eaten  an  unconscionable  num. 
of  beans  cooked  in  a  great  variety] 
ways  in  that  dining  room,  and  c- 
sumcd  a  good  deal  of  Fundador "l 
brandy  milder  than  Cognac  and  to 
more  friendly.  I  was  told  by  the  we- 
er  who  was  standing  in  the  doorVU 
(Spaniards  spend  half  their  li  1 
standing  in  doorways)  thai  I  was  1 
early  for  lunch.  I  said  I'd  be  bil< 
I  went  looking  for  the  church  ' 
which  the  funeral  had  taken  place  ' 
UV.i'.l,  a  ceremony  unlike  any  I  had  \  ' 


Your  cruise  ought  to  start 
in  the  sun. 


W  tart  you  in  the  French  Caribbean 
or  ie  Mediterranean. 

Caribbean  bound?  We  jet  you  to  the 
bd  iful  French  island  of  Guadeloupe, 
loi  K>ard  a  French  Line  cruise  ship— the 
S-c  \ntilles,  S.S.  Flandre,  or  S.S.  France 
Wongest,  most  luxurious  afloat).  Lei- 
sm|  r  vou  enjoy  the  sun  and  sea,  stopping 
at  |  most  romantic  ports  of  call,  where 
oaf  ins  abound  and  shopping  is  fun. 

Medi  terranean  minded?  Choose  the 
unit  rmon  air/ sea  cruise.  We  jet  you  to 


Marseilles,  then  on  to  such  exotic  places  as 
Casablanca,  Madeira,  Dakar,  the  Canary 
Islands  on  the  M.S.  Ancerville. 

Whichever  sea  you  select,  you'll  en- 
joy getting  there  by  Air  France.  It's  a  de- 
lightful way  to  save  more  days  in  the  sun. 

"Festival  in  the  Sky"  stereo,  and 
movies  by  In  "light  Motion  Pictures, 
available  at  no?,  in;  :ost. 

For  more  facts  an  '  free  folders,  see 
your  Travel  Agent,  mail  coupon,  or  call 
Air  France  Travel theque. 


H-5  ' 

'Ail  rtjncc.  Box  7(17.  New  York.  N  Y  1001 1 
|Q  Caribbean          Cj  Mediterranean 

iName 

Address 

.City  St.ne 

Zip 

1  Mv  1  ravel  Aijent  is  | 

It's  not  the  time  you  take  but  w  hat  you  see.  With  Air  France  you  see  mo.  . 


AIR 

FRANCE 

THE    WORLD'S    LARGEST  AIRLINE 


'what  can  I  do?" 


'become  what  you  have  always  been 
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d  before  or  have  seen  since.  The 
fii  surprised  me  by  being  larger, 
jloomy,  and  more  distinguished 
itecturally  than  I  remembered,  a 
Ified  structure  of  tawny  stone 
lofty  vaults  and  a  columned 
\,  probably  built  in  the  fifteenth 
ry.  The  burial  ceremony  (as  dis- 
from  the  funeral  mass  which 
)lace  the  next  day )  started  on  the 
-ed  porch  where  the  coffin  had 
placed.  A  hundred  or  more  of  the 
citizens  had  turned  out  to  pay 
respects,  including  the  mayor 
dozens  of  small  children  who 
oered  silently  in  and  out  among 
solemn  elders.  The  coffin  was 
3d  from  the  porch  of  the  church 
j  shoulders  of  four  men  who  also 
3d  tall  staffs  like  primitive  crut- 
on  which  they  rested  the  coffin 
fifty  yards  or  so  as  the  proces- 
headed  up  a  cobbled  road  that 
d  between  gray  houses  and  a 
stone  wall  to  the  cemetery.  When 
paused,  the  priests,  who  wore 
stoles  embroidered  with  death's 
,  chanted  until  the  bearers  had 
1,  and  then  the  procession  re- 
1 

rove  up  the  narrow  road  we  had 
d  up  then,  not  sure  that  it  was 
d  the  same  road,  but  a  quarter 
unile  from  the  church  was  the 
wall  and  fancy  stone  gate  that 
1  the  dead  souls  in  and  kept 
fowlers  out.  Whether  the  bones 
r  poor  smashed  fellow  tourist 
still  there  I  did  not  discover, 
h  I  believe  no  burial  place  is  per- 
nt  in  such  a  graveyard  unless  the 
ajjsnts  are  kept  up,  and  two  wars 
itervened.  I  poked  the  lens  of  my 
anl-a  through  the  bars  of  the  gate 
ncbok  a  picture  of  an  alley  of  cy- 
rejjs  which  obscured  much  of  the 
m  iery  from  its  entrance.  An  old 
ia:  vith  a  flat  black  hat  and  a  long 
tic  who  came  by  offered  to  go  fetch 
Mey,  but  I  declined  his  help.  He 
M  ery  polite  and  a  little  drunk  and 
he  ocess  would  have  consumed  half 
n  ar  or  more.  I  was  hungry. 


not  easy  for  the  traveler  in 
to  avoid  what  is  called  the 
istic  menu,"  often  printed  in 
anguages  and  divided  into  four 
is  of  dishes.  If  you  stick  to  the 
itic  menu,  you  save  a  few  pese- 
it  you  eat  too  much  and  you  miss 
delicacies  that  are  "tipico." 
sh  meals,  both  lunch  and  dinner, 


TLL  HAVE 
DRY  SACK 
ON  WE 


ROCKS" 


ICELANDIC  SJILL  HAS 

LOWEST  AIR  FARES 

TO  EUROPE  scheduled  airline 

Ask  an  expert,  your  travel  agent.  He'll  tell 
you.  Of  all  the  scheduled  airlines  flying 
the  Atlantic,  only  one  has  lower  fares. 
Icelandic.  And  right  now  is  the  time  to 
take  advantage  of  Icelandic's  even  lower 
off-season  fares.  Example?  During 
Thrift  Season  you  save  $137.40  on  a 
round-trip  ticket  New  York/Luxembourg 
over  normal  Jet  Economy  fa  re.  Icelandic's 
fare  is  valid  for  a  whole  year  with  no 
restrictions  on  day  of  week  you  fly. 
Want  to  save  even  more?  You  will— with 
Icelandic's  unique  budget-priced  "Shoe- 
string" Tours  of  32  major  European 
cities,  low-cost  Stopover  Tours  of  Iceland 
and  Luxembourg,  and  Air-Rail  Plan  to 
all  Europe.  You  also  enjoy  outstanding 
comfort  and  service  (including  compli- 
mentary hot  meals,  drinks  and  snacks). 
There's  no  doubt  about  it.  Icelandic 
Airlines  is  your  best  sky-buy  to  Europe. 


Champion  of  Low  Fares  to  Europe  for  23  Years 
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ICELANDIC 


AIRLINES 


610  Fifth  Avenue  (Rockefeller  Center) 

New  York,  N.Y.  10020  •  PL  7-8585 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Call  your  Travel  Agent  write  for  Folder  H 

from  New  York  to:  ICELAND  •  ENGLAND  •  SCOTLAND  •  HOLLAND 
MORWAY  •  SWEDEN  •  DENMARK  •  FINLAND  •  LUXEMBOURG 


have  four  courses,  and  since  dinner  is 
generally  served  at  ten  o'clock  or  la- 
ter, one  is  ready  for  almost  anything. 
I  had  remembered  Spanish  food  as 
oily  and  mostly  beans,  with  squid  as 
tough  as  inner  tube,  and  an  occasional 
paella  of  rice  and  saffron  and  chicken 
with  some  seafood  thrown  in.  I  was 
more  wrong  than  right.  It  is  true  that 
the  diet  of  the  Spanish  farmer  is 
essentially  beans,  that  oil  is  'used  for 
frying  (every  other  tree  in  the  land- 
scape is  an  olive  tree )  and  is  used  in 
soups  as  well.  But  there  is  delicious 
fresh  fish  almost  everywhere.  In  the 
summer  there  is  suckling  pig  (with 
its  ears  still  in  evidence)  and  haun- 
ches of  tiny  milk-fed  lamb.  In  Burgos 
in  an  outdoor  restaurant  on  the  paseo 
(a  strolling  place  swarming  with 
noisy  and  delighted  people  )  I  ate  quail 
better  cooked  in  a  remarkable  sauce 
than  I  ever  have  had  it  elsewhere.  The 
restaurant  is  called  Pinedo. 

Lunch  in  the  Hotel  Comercio  was 
what  I  remembered  Spanish  food  to 
be,  oily  but  tasty— a  bean  soup  with 
sausage  in  it,  a  piece  of  fried  fish, 
tomato  salad,  a  plum,  and  a  rough  red 
wine.  The  plates  were  stacked  on  the 
table  so  that  you  ate  your  way  down 
the  pile,  course  by  course.  In  the  win- 
dow a  lethargic  finch  of  some  sort  in 


a  little  cage  chirped  occasionally  iid 
stared  at  me  through  a  screen  of  ]]s- 
tic  flowers. 

There  had  been  a  reason  forjtie 
Ford  to  try  to  maneuver  the  turijiff 
the  road  from  Oviedo  to  Villavic  iia, 
The  reason  was  an  ancient  ch  ch 
called  San  Salvador  de  Valdediosas 
good  in  English  as  in  Spanish-!;  nt 
Savior  of  the  Valley  of  God).  Aei 
lunch  I  drove  to  where  I  remembjee 
that  the  dirt  road  into  the  vallej  u 
away  from  the  highway.  The  silo) 
the  accident  had  a  pastoral  and  p<  e 
ful  look  as  though  nothing  more  n 
common  than  the  blossoming  o  u 
apple  tree  had  ever  happened  tTY 
There  was,  indeed,  a  young  i  >li 
growing  on  the  spot  where  the  ai 
had  fallen. 

San  Salvador  is  a  tiny  church  il 
in  the  ninth  century,  one  of  sea 
such  toylike  structures  in  the  A 
ias,  as  solid  as  Romanesque  ca 
with  the  unquestioned  air  of  a 
place  and  big  enough  for  half-a- 
worshipers.  A  few  hundred  feet 
it  is  a  larger  Gothic  church,  n 
parish  church,  and  a  deserted  m 
tery  with  its  windows  broken 
cows  in  its  courtyard.  The  Vail 
God  is  rich  in  trees  and  corn 
cattle  and  is  wrapped  in  stillnes 


".  .  .  the  fancy  stone  gate  that  locked  the 
dead  souls  in  and  kept  the  prowlers  out." 


General  Motors  is  people 
making  better  products  for  people. 

Jack  Schweibold  took  off.  And  landed  two  world  records. 


When  General  Motors'  Allison 
livision  developed  a  gas  tur- 
ine  for  the  Army  that  doubles 

chopper's  speed,  range  and 
ayload  with  half  the  engine 
'eight,  it  was  test  pilot  Jack 
chweibold's  job  to  prove  it. 


Not  only  did  he  prove  it,  but 
he  set  new  world's  helicopter 
records  for  closed-circuit  dis- 
tance and  longest  solo  flight 
to  boot.  GM  people  like  Jack 
Schweibold  won't  settle  for  less 
than  the  best  from  themselves. 


Which  is  why  you  never  have 
to  settle  for  less  than  the  best 
from  General  Motors. 

And  another  reason  why,  for 
example,  you  get  a  better  buy 
in  a  Chevrolet,  Pontiac,  Olds- 
mobile,  Buick  or  Cadillac  car. 


Jack  Schweibold,  Test  Pilot,  Allison  Division,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
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WE  CAN'T  BLAME  THE  BOYS  for  having  a 

water  fight  now  and  then.  If  you  worked  in  Jack  Daniel's 

rick  yard,  you'd  start  one  too. 

Looking  alter  a  burning  hard  maple  rick  is  a  hot  job.  But 
it's  one  we  can't  do  without.  You  see,  we  take  the  charcoal 
that  results  and  use  it  to  help  smooth  out  our  whiskey. 
That's  done  by  seeping  it  down 
through  vats  packed  10  (eet  deep  with 
this  charcoal.  What  conies  out  is 
only  the  sippin'  part,  ready  lor 
agmg.  Just  a  tasrc  ol  [ack  Daniel's, 
wc  think,  and  you'll  agree  it 
would  be  worth  a  water  light 
or  two. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 


TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  •  90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE  ©  1967,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Mollow.  Piop.,  Inc. 
DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  •  LYNCHBURG  (POP.  384),  TENN. 


AFTER  HOURS 

The  incident  at  Villaviciosa  wa  a 
more  complex  than  it  has  beeiaftl! 

scribed  here.  It  involved,  after  all  h 
temperaments  of  nine  people  of  \  i 
ing  ages  and  toughness  (one  of  1  ;r 
was  the  daughter  of  the  woman  h 
was  killed )  stuck  for  ten  days 
provincial  hotel,  held  there  parti  b 
bureaucratic  gamesmanship,  bot  Ic 
cal  and  provincial,  partly  by  me  u 
willingness  hampered  by  inadequ:j.. 
It  involved  an  attempt  at  bribery Jtj] 
Acuities  about  getting  money,  a 
release  to  the  American  papers  bj  n 
of  the  wire  services  (who  got  it  1  r 
our  consul  in  Vigo  to  whom  I 'a 
turned  for  help)  that  spelled  all  ^ 
everybody's  name  wrong  and  said  a 
all  but  one  of  us  had  been  kille  1 
culminated  in  following  an  ambul  t 
through  the  tortuous  mountains 
car  that  lost  its  brakes  entirely  tl  t 
or  so  kilometers  from  San  Sebas 
and  the  French  border,  so  that  it  i 
to  be  driven  in  first  gear  througlh 
Pyrenees  after  dark.  It  involved  ci  g 
ing  the  border  in  the  ambulance  t 
the  broken  girl  in  time  for  a  t 
that  a  misprint  in  a  timetable  ass  ft 
us  left  at  1  :05  but  turned  out  to  s 
left  at  11 :05.  That  was  not  the  er  o 
it,  but  it  is  enough  to  suggest  j 
Villaviciosa  had  left  a  mark  and 
become  a  backdrop  against  whit 
look  at  rural  Spain  again. 

I  didn't  go  back  to  Villaviciosi 
ter  leaving  San  Salvador  de  Val<  li 
os,  but  spent  the  night  in  Oviedo  i 
the  next  day  went  the  winding,  m 
tainous  route  to  Santiago  de  (t 
postela.  over  the   Pilgrimage  l 
\('umin<>  de  Santiago)  which  w 
highway  for  pilgrims  from  all  \ 
Christendom   as   long  ago  as  i 
eleventh  century.  They  came  ai 
with  silver  cockleshells,  the  emble:  D 
Saint  James.  According  to  legen  i 
had  saved  a  horseman  from  drown: 
in  the  sea.  and  both  rider  and 
emerged  from  the  waves  covered  ' 
cockles.  They  still  come  away  1  1 
cockleshells  which  they  buy,  as  * 
always  have,   from  souvenir  shtf 
Tourists  and  the  tourist  trade  1 
changed  less  in  nine  centuries  ;IW 
one  might  suppose.  Indeed,  it  was 
cause  the  woman  who  was  killed  I 
Villaviciosa  had  bought  a  Saint  .1 
medal   in  Santiago,  which  we 
able  to  show  the  secretary  of  U 
Bishop  of  Oviedo.  that  he  looked1' 
nignly  upon  allowing  her  to  be  blip1 
in  consecrated  ground. 
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ashington  Insight  by  Clayton  Fritchey 


IE  CAPITAL'S  BOURGEOISIE 

v  and  white  collars  . . .  Rescuing  the  District  from  the 
\rict  Committee  .  .  .  Making  ends  meet  on  $30,000  a  gear  . . . 


FABIAN  BACHRACH 


j  die-class  City 

■means  love  their  national  cap- 
itally New  York  tops  it  as  a  tour- 
Itraction.  Last  year  ten  milium 
a  3  Washington,  and  then  went 

■  impressed  by  the  White  House, 
efincoln  Memorial,  and  the  fact 

■  he  District  of  Columbia  has  the 
rat  percentage  of  Negroes  of  all 
Hpolitan  centers  in  the  country. 

■  all  of  this  is  only  too  obvious, 
clm't  provide  much  of  a  clue  to  the 
stature  of  the  city. 
Hsidering  the  racial  composition 
|  community,  and  remembering 
afhe  seat  of  government  makes  it 
niiral  center  of  protest,  it  would 
ef  at  first  glance,  that  Washington 
nfl  go  should  have  been  No.  1  on  the 
oflarade.  Yet  it  hasn't  been;  al- 
Imh  by  the  time  this  column  ap- 
iai  that  may  no  longer  be  true. 
V|?o,  when  and  if  it  is  struck,  it  is 
ill!  orth  noting  that  it  was  later— 
U|  later— rather  than  sooner, 
■'his  entirely  a  matter  of  luck? 
r»it  owing  in  some  degree  to  the 

that  don't  meet  the  eye  about 
ra|ngton?  Is  there  any  answer 
5I|3  President  Johnson's  question, 
P«do  riots  occur  in  some  cities  and 
otl  others?"  The  evidence  is  not 
ym  sive,  but  it  seems  to  suggest  the 
til  on  in  the  capital  may  be  worth 
ii  i  g. 

»le  Washington,  for  instance,  is 
largest  city  in  the  nation  with  a 
ie-l  majority  (it  appears  to  have 
I'afilly  stabilized  around  68  per 
eil  it  also  has  the  largest  Negro 
"i?  class.  And,  as  Daniel  P.  Moyni- 
fljas  remarked,  it  "is  a  Southern 
uii-class  city  with  a  bureaucracy 
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that  is  Southern  and  middle-class."  It 
is  estimated  that  10  per  cent  of  the 
nonwhite  population  earns  more  than 
.$10,000  a  year,  and  this  bourgeoisie 
has  been  the  despair  of  the  more  ar- 
dent civil-rights  leaders.  One  articu- 
late leader,  Julius  Hobson  ( himself  an 
economist  for  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration l,  complains  that  "Wash- 
ington is  not  a  marching  town.  You 
can't  turn  them  out.  They're  too  don't- 
rock-the-boat  security-conscious  to 
stick  their  necks  out."  That  is  not 
entirely  accurate.  Four  years  ago 
Washington  was  the  scene  of  the  big- 
gest civil-rights  march  ever  held  in 
the  U.  S.  More  than  100.000  Negroes 
participated  (many  of  course  came 
from  out  of  town)  but  there  was  no 
rioting,  indeed  no  disorder  of  any 
kind.  It  still  stands  as  a  model  of  im- 
pressive but  nonviolent  protest. 

Still,  times  and  the  climate  of  pro- 
test have  changed.  Now  there  is  more 
emphasis,  especially  above  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line,  on  economic  rather  than 
racial  discrimination,  although  the 
two  are  of  course  allied.  In  any  case, 
it  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  rate  of  un- 
employment in  Washington  is  only 
about  half  that  of  the  national  aver- 
age, and  this  includes  Negro  jobless- 
ness as  well  as  white.  This  is  naturally 
related  to  another  unique  fact  about 
Washington:  it  is  the  only  city  in 
America  where  the  government  is  the 
largest  employer,  which  has  made  it 
the  only  large  city  safe  from  the  haz- 
ards and  uncerti  nties  of  employment 
that  mark  the  principal  industrial 
centers.  In  Washington  the  army  of 
government  workers  go  the  even  tenor 
of  their  way,  secure  in  the  protection 
of  civil  service  and  in  the  knowleci/e 


that  the  federal  bureaucracy  is  an 
ever-expanding  occupation.  In  short, 
Washington's  predominantly  white- 
collar  work  force  has  already  largely 
achieved  the  goal  that  the  labor 
unions  dream  about  elsewhere— a 
guaranteed  annual  income  for  the 
great  majority. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Wash- 
ington Negroes  do  not  do  as  well  as 
whites,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  they 
do  better  than  in  most  cities.  Much  of 
this  of  course  stems  from  the  con- 
scious effort  of  government  to  elimi- 
nate economic  discrimination,  but 
there  are  other  stabilizing  factors. 
Even  though  two  out  of  three  people 
in  the  District  are  Negro  (  far  exceed- 
ing the  proportion  in  any  other  large 
American  city),  the  in-migration  has 
not  occurred  in  unmanageable  spurts 
as  in  many  Northern  cities,  but  has 
gone  from  28  per  cent  to  the  present 
(i.">  per  cent  over  a  period  of  about 
thirty  years;  and  in  recent  years  the 
inflow  has  been  a  comparative  trickle. 
So  there  has  been  time  for  absorption 
and  adjustment. 

These  adjustments  show  up  signif- 
icantly in  two  critical  areas,  police 
and  teachers.  The  latesi  figures  reveal 
that  20  per  cent  of  the  police  force  is 
now  Negro,  and  this  jumped  to  33  per 
cent  among  the  successful  applicants 
for  fiscal  1967.  In  the  public  schools 

.I//-.  Fritchey  works  in  tin-  National 
Press  Building  in  Washington,  where 
lie  writes  a  syndicated  column-  for 
"Newsday"  and  thin  monthly  report 
for  "Harper's."  As  a  former  special 
assistant  to  President  Truman  and  to 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson  at  the  U.N.  he  has 
more  than  ordinary  access  to  political 
and  social  newsmakers. 
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78  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  Ne- 
groes. One  of  the  three  Juvenile  Court 
judges  is  black,  as  are  three  of  the 
fourteen  judges  on  the  U.  S.  District 
Court. 

Yet,  even  though  Washington  has 
been  slow  to  riot,  its  general  crime 
rate  is  notorious,  second  only  to  San 
Francisco  in  the  FBI  index.  Its  school 
system,  while  free  of  segregation  de 
jure,  leaves  much  to  be  desired  on  a 
de  facto  basis.  Further  far-reaching 
reforms  have  just  been  ordered  by 
federal  Judge  Skelly  Wright.  Also, 
despite  the  reassuring  averages  for 
income  and  employment,  Washington 
has  sodden  slums  (somewhat  con- 
cealed), a  serious  low-rent-housing 
shortage,  and  severe  pockets  of  unem- 
ployment among  Negro  youth.  Final- 
ly, the  District  has  no  home  rule  and 
no  representation  in  Congress,  and 
this  is  now  a  bitter  civil-rights  issue. 

These  failures  have  not  escaped 
the  sharp  eye  of  Stokely  Carmichael, 
the  former  head  of  SNCC,  or  his 
raging  successor,  the  23-year-old  H. 
Rap  Brown.  When  Carmichael  was 
chairman  last  year  he  told  a  "Free 
D.  C."  rally  that  "I  don't  think  black 
people  ought  to  wait  to  get  the  vote, 
because  you're  waiting  for  the  white 
man  to  give  it  to  you,  and  he's  not 
about  to  do  that.  .  .  .  You  oughta  get 
together  and  tell  the  man  that  if  you 
don't  get  the  vote  you're  gonna  burn 
down  this  city.  Tell  him  if  we  don't 
get  the  vote  you're  not  gonna  have  a 
Washington,  D.  C."  Several  months 
ago,  Carmichael  added  a  footnote: 
"Sixty-eight  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion is  black,  and  Washington  will  be 
ours  lock,  stock,  and  barrel  by  any 
means  necessary."  Still  more  recently 
Rap  Brown  held  a  press  conference  in 
Washington  at  which  he  warned  that 
it  would  be  the  white  community's 
fault  if  racial  violence  erupted  in  the 
capital.  "Negroes  will  get  home  rule 
in  Washington,"  he  said,  "and  if  it 
must  be  gotten  by  going  into  the 
streets,  that  will  be  dictated  by  Lyn- 
don Haines  Johnson."  Later,  after  the 
Detroit  riots.  Brown  returned  to 
Washington  where,  from  the  pulpit  of 
an  Episcopal  church,  he  advised  local 
Negroes  to  "get  you  some  guns"  and 
to  "burn  this  town  down  it'  it  does  not 
satisfy  Negro  demands.  .  .  .  The  white 
man  is  your  enemy.  You  got  to  destroy 
your  enemy." 

Can  even  a  ■'middle-class"  Negro 
city  indefinitely  resist  such  inflamma- 


tory advice?  Detroit,  for  inst;  ce 
thought  it  had  insured  itself  ag.  is, 
violence  by  a  comparatively  adva  ej 
program  of  racial  relations  ann-e 
forms.  Now  Mayor  Jerome  Cava:!gl 
says,  "If  Detroit  is  not  safe,  no  itj 
is."  Soon  after  the  Michigan  it 
breaks,  however,  a  group  of  Wasl  ig 
ton  civil-rights  leaders  began  mo1  iz 
ing  other  leaders  in  the  communi  t< 
see  what  more  could  be  done  qu  d; 
to  head  off  rioting  in  the  capital. 

Few  Americans  know  it,  but  hi 
federal  government,  anticip;  ni 
trouble  this  summer,  establishe  ii 
Washington  an  early-warning  sy  ai 
which  was  supposed  to  "alert"  offi  al; 
to  riot  spots  brewing  around  thee  in 
try.  The  officials  who  man  the  ' 
loom"  in  the  Justice  Department  hi 
principal  listening  post  for  pote  ia 
trouble )  now  concede  the  sy  in 
failed  to  provide  early  warning  or 
either  Newark  or  Detroit.  One  o:  hi 
experts  frankly  admits  there  a{  a 
ently  is  no  method  of  anticipate 
predicting  this  kind  of  violence,  hi 
sociologists  agree.  Professor  Fr  k 
lin  Edwards,  of  Washington's  Bp 
ard  University,  thinks  the  nation 
have  an  "ugly  and  dangerous"  p(  oc 
in  race  relations  for  a  decade,  d 
wards,  who  teaches  race  relat  is 
says,  "No  matter  what  Presi  ni 
Johnson  has  done,  he  couldn'i  dc 
enough  to  keep  up  with  the  rising  d( 
of  Negro  expectations." 

Toward  Home  Rule 

AVhile  Home  Rule  has  becon 
rallying  plank  in  the  District's  cil- 
rights  platform,  it  is  also  of  int 
interest  to  all  residents,  irrespe(  I 
of  color.  Actually,  the  never-em  ip 
struggle  for  local  autonomy  hasd- 
ways  been— and  still  is— under 
management.  Now  of  a  sudden,  ill*) 
cepting  the  President's  plan  foi  I 
organizing  the  District's  governir  1. 
Congress  has  voted  at  least  a  br  It- 
through  of  some  importance.  Bi  D 
still  will  take  a  Constitutional  am'  I 
ment  to  give  voters  in  the  Disi  ( 
representation  in  Congress. 

Oddly,  the  District  enjoyed  i*i 
government  until  1871  when,  in  <« 
wake    of    Reconstruction.  Con}?' 
took  over  its  management.  Since  I'1' 
Washington  has  been  atrociously 
often  vindictively  run.  with  the  It 
District  Committee  (mostly  comp'  ' 
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•al  Southerners )  chiefly  in  con- 
The  chairman  of  the  committee 
•presentative  John  L.  McMillan, 
mocrat  from  Florence,  South 
na,who  liked  to  think  of  himself 
"Mayor"  of  Washington.  Theo- 
llly,  the  District  was  managed 
l-ee  commissioners  appointed  by 
i  •esident.  but  in  practice  the  ulti- 
»  power  lay  with  McMillan's  com- 
l>,  which  likes  and  trusts  Wash- 
Ii  Negroes  about  as  much  as  it 
■Southern  ones.  The  committee 
Hers  deny  that  they  are  influ- 
K  by  race,  but  it  is  not  hard  to 
lihow  they  felt  about  the  prospect 
Bng  under  a  Negro  mayor  in  the 

■  of  full  Home  Rule. 

a  only  Johnson,  but  Truman, 
miower.  and  Kennedy,  tried  to 
Aide  Congress  to  treat  residents 

■  >  District  like  citizens  of  the 
ill  States.  Public-opinion  polls 
old  Americans  in  favor  of  Home 
<  1 ,  ■  to  1.  Both  major  parties  have 
latently  promised  Home  Rule  in 
eil  platforms.  The  Senate  has 
■I'for  it  numerous  times.  But  in 
K.ouse  a  coalition  of  Southern 
■prats  and  non-urban  Republi- 
■rere  able  to  defeat  every  effort 
wiform.  although  a  determined 
mm  almost  won  out  last  year. 
B  year  the  President  tried  a  new 
mgy.  Instead  of  the  usual  Home 
alt  Dill  requiring  the  approval  of 
nJess.  the  President  resorted  to 
s  organization  powers  to  propose 
vij  the  District  a  new  government 
na:ing  of  a  single  commissioner, 
1 1  istant.  and  a  nine-man  council 
bjppointed  by  the  President.  This 
W/ould  become  operative  unless 
t»the  House  or  Senate  specifical- 
vtd  it  down.  Johnson,  who  is  still 
Hi]  Home  Rule  with  an  elected 
39  and  council,  regarded  the  new 
Hal  as  an  "interim  plan.*'  one 
iati  ight  get  by  Congress  and  pave 
lejay  for  complete  enfranchise- 
ei'The  favorable  House  action  in 
tjfl  t  was  a  strategic  victory. 

m  Administration  continues  to 
"df  its  influence  for  the  proposed 
MB  tutional  amendment  to  give  the 
'8|  it  representation  in  Congress. 
eil  ig  that,  the  President  wants 

jss  to  allow  the  District  to  have 
wted,  nonvoting  delegate,  which 
:  lfij  t  would  raise  it  to  the  status  of 
u9  Rico.  There  is  one  grave  draw- 

)  changing  the  District's  pres- 
"■tTn  of  government.  Under  the 
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three-man  board  of  commissioners, 
liquor  prices  have  been  kept  remark- 
ably low,  which  may  explain  why 
Washington  leads  the  country  in  two 
respects :  it  consumes  more  booze,  and 
has  more  psychiatrists,  on  a  per  cap- 
ita basis  than  any  other  metropolis. 


Who  Gets  a  Raise? 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  subject  more 
gripping  to  Washingtonians  than 
Home  Rule,  or  enfranchisement,  or 
racial  reform,  but  there  is  one— the 
government  pay  scale.  Of  course  it  is 
of  interest  to  the  rest  of  the  country 
too,  for  there  are  federal  employees 
in  every  state,  but  in  Washington  it 
is  the  payroll.  There  has  been  a  pay 
raise  every  year  since  1962,  and  those 
in  the  classified  grades  have  enjoyed 
a  cumulative  increase  of  21.7  per  cent 
in  that  period.  This  year  it  appears 
there  will  be  another  boost  of  about 
4.5  to  5  per  cent,  although  the  letter 
carriers  as  usual  will  probably  do  bet- 
ter, for  they  are  experts  at  impress- 
ing Congress. 

The  much-talked-about  increases 
for  Congress  and  the  top  government 
executives,  however,  are  not  likely  to 
materialize  this  year.  A  special  Presi- 
dential advisory  board  recently  made 
such  recommendations  to  the  White 
House,  but  Johnson  has  shown  no 
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service  (Grades  17  and  18)  e  ld 
end  up  making  more  than  their  Pi ks{ 
dentially  appointed  bosses.  The  rr j  i- 
mum  salary  for  the  top  appointedix- 
ecutives  is  $26,000,  only  $110  rirei 
than  the  $25,890  currently  pan  to  i 
senior  civil  servants  in  the  so-c£ mi 
super  grades.  If  the  latter  get  a  5!a»j 
cent  boost  this  year,  along  with  ie 
other  "classifieds,"  they  will  be  it- 
ting  over  $27,000  a  year. 

No  matter  what  happens,  no  c  I 
plaints  will  be  heard  from  the  Clitl 
net.  "It's  silly  to  say  a  man  can't  \im 
on  $35,000  a  year,"  said  NichJuJ 
Katzenbach  when  he  was  the  AtM 
ney  General,  although  he  did  ;'d, 
"It's  not  as  easy  as  you  might  th  Its 
With  the  expenses  that  go  with  m 
job,  I'm  not  able  to  put  anytl  g 
aside."  Now  that  he  has  become  ie 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  Katzent  h 
probably  puts  aside  still  less.  A  sui  v 
made  some  months  ago  showed 
most  members  of  the  Cabinet  marye 
to  live  within  their  official  salails, 
but  only  by  careful  family  budget  1 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  |di 
an  interviewer  that  one  reason  he  \tp 
living  off  his  salary  was  because  IB 
"didn't  have  anything  else."  He  s(U 
"The  savings  that  I  had  are  1  g 
since  absorbed  on  the  job.  That  m;  I 
a  difference  to  the  kids.  You  can'i  o 
some  things.  Like  many  fathen  1 
have  two  youngsters  in  college.  W  n 


enthusiasm  for  implementing  them. 
The  grapevine  is  that  in  view  of  Viet- 
nam and  impending  tax  increases  he 
doesn't  think  this  is  an  ideal  moment 
to  boost  the  pay  of  Cabinel  members, 
agency  heads,  special  advisers,  etc. 
The  word  also  is  thai  Congress  Is 
presently  self-conscious  aboul  raising 
its  own  pay,  and  if  it  doesn't  vote  it- 
self a  boost  it  certainly  is  nol  likely 
to  do  so  f or  o1  hers. 

There  has  been  talk  of  raising  Cabi- 
net salaries  from  $35,000  to  $50,000  a 
year,  and  Congress  from  $30, 000  to 
$40,000  or  more.  If  nothing  is  done, 
though,  a  situation  might  develop  in 
which  the  highest  career  men  in  civil 


the  balance  gets  zero-zero,  I'll  hav 
quit.  It's  as  simple  as  that." 


On  Capitol  Hill  there  is  a  less  stc 
spirit.  Many  members  of  the  Ho 
and  Senate  (often  justifiably)  1 
vately  groan  over  t  rying  to  make  e 
meet,  but  it  is  dangerous  to  gripe  p 
licly  because  many  constituents  wo 
he  glad  to  try  getting  along  on  $30; 
a  year.  Unlike  the  officials  in  the  1 
ecutive  Branch,  some  Senators  ! 
Representatives  add  substantial!] 
their  incomes  with  lecture  fees, 
nally,  if  worse  comes  to  worst,  t] 
can  always  promote  a  testimonial  ( 
ner,  except  at  the  moment  this  is 
of  fashion. 


-you  can  expect 
the  unexpected. 

One  ol  your  first  surprises  will  be  the  hundreds 
ol  delightful  sidewalk  tales  Pick  any  one  and 
you  have  the  perfect  vantage  point  for  not  only 
seeing,  but  meeting  Holland  For  an  advance  in- 
troduction to  the  friendly  Dutch,  send  for  the 
new  224-page  "Happy  Holland'  guide-please 
include  25(  tor  mailing  "Happy  Holland"  is  also 
available,  tree,  from  your  travel  agent,  from 
whom  you'll  learn  how  a  KIM  jet  or  Holland- 
America  Line  flagship  can  start  you  on  a  happier 
vacation  by  starting  you  in  Holland  where  the 
good  life  begins.  h 
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I  dw  Should  We  Think  About  Transportation  Progress? 


by  ALAN  S.  BOYD 

Secretary  of  Transportation 


i  irtation  exists  in  the  United  States 
cial  environment  unlike  any  other 
society.  We  have  evolved  a  spe- 
hnique,  combining  public  and 

i|  transport  investment.  One  not 

i  mplements  the  other;  in  some 
s(  ne  makes  the  other  possible. 

ending  of  private  and  public 
las  helped  the  United  States  pro- 
national  transportation  system 
-  to  that  of  any  other  country.  But 
drawback  of  this  uniquely  Amer- 
sroach  is  that  it  tends  to  obscure 
el  costs  of  movement. 

a  no  freight  rate  or  passenger  fare 
ybflects  the  actual  costs  of  trans- 

ii  n.  Local,  state  and  federal  gov- 
Wts — that  is,  the  taxpayer — always 
<jne  part  of  the  burden: 

ost  all  of  the  cars  and  trucks  are 

it  /  owned,  but  the  highways  and 
re  publicly  maintained, 
oarges  and  towboats  are  private 
/,  but  the  canals  and  rivers  are 

rj  igable  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
U.S.  airlines  are  competing  pri- 
erprises,  but  major  airports  are 
maintained,  and  the  air  routes 

is|  ned  by  a  federal  agency 
;rica's  ocean-going  vessels  are 
'  owned,  except  for  some  mi  I  i- 
ply  ships,  but  the  great  harbors 
t  facilities  are  a  public  mvest- 
id  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 

it  is  maritime  law  and  safety, 
railroad  rights-of-way  originated 

d|il  land  grants  or  other  forms  of 
jpport  at  state  or  local  levels. 

ninant  pattern  is  clear.  Our  na- 
agreed,  on  public  policy  grounds, 
de  the  basic  route  support  for 
the  emerging  transportation 
)gies.The  lump-sum  investments 
for  highways  and  harbors  and 
nd  jet  airports  are  not  only  be- 
3  Is  usual  means  of  private  com- 
es considering  other  expenditure 
rill-,  they  are  also  at  times  beyond 
nins  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mil  transportation  investment  in 
5<j  —by  private  firms  and  individu- 
al by  all  government  jurisdictions 


combined  —  is  some  $425  billion.  If  pas- 
senger fares  and  freight  rates  and  car 
ownership  had  to  reflect  this  full  cost, 
there  would  be  significantly  less  personal 
travel  and  freight  movement. 

Three  major  elements  shape  the  Ameri- 
can transportation  environment: 

1)  The  importance  we  attach  to  freedom 
ol  movement — personal  mobility.  This 
is  a  political  right  as  well  as  a  social 
value,  and  it  supports  the  reality  of  a 
mass  market  over  a  vast  territory,  free  of 
the  Old  World  barriers  to  travel  and 
commerce. 

2)  Our  system  of  private  ownership  and 
competitive  free  enterprise.  This  very 
profound  and  pervasive  approach  in  our 
society  reinforces  our  dominant  moral 
and  ethical  concepts.  Though  somewhat 
blurred  in  the  operations  of  the  carriers 
themselves,  it  is  powerfully  displayed  by 
the  great  users,  the  shippers,  as  well  as 
transport  equipment  manufacturers. 

3)  The  intervening  authority  of  govern- 
ment—  any  level  of  government.  The 
classic  partnership  that  exists  between 
public  and  private  investment  may  be 
viewed  as  a  form  ot  subsidy.  But  the 
power  to  give  or  withhold  a  franchise  or 
license,  and  the  power  to  set  operating 
rules  and  standards,  is  a  far  more  fun- 
damental role.  Here  government  is  an 
instrument  for  the  protection  ot  the 
community's  total  interests. 

The  interaction  of  these  forces,  in  the 
dimension  of  time,  has  produced  a  com- 
plex landscape  of  transportation  institu- 
tions. The  recent  establishment  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  represents 
a  decision  to  give  greater  unity  and  co- 
herence to  the  Government's  role. 

We  need  to  give  more  serious  thought 
to  the  meaning  of  transportation  in  our 
society.  It  has  become  increasingly  ap- 
parent that  in  a  society  such  as  ours 
transportation  is  one  of  the  great  choice 
mechanisms.  Like  the  ballot  box  and  the 
marketplace,  it  expresses  popular  de- 
sires. It  helps  shape  our  communities 
and  institutions. 

No  family,  for  instance,  moves  to  a  sub- 
urban home  as  a  destructive  act.  Yet  the 


effect  of  a  million  such  decisions  may  be 
the  relative  decline  of  downtown  busi- 
ness districts,  congestion  on  urban  high- 
ways, relocation  of  firms,  disintegration 
of  central  city  school  systems,  air  pollu- 
tion and  innumerable  other  side  effects. 

Ou;  nation  knows  a  lot  about  the  engi- 
neering and  economic  and  efficiency  as- 
pects of  transportation.  Such  knowledge 
has  produced  the  greatest  system  of  air- 
lines, rail  lines,  pipelines,  highways  and 
waterways  in  the  world. 

But  we  do  not  have  a  very  good  under- 
standing of  the  social  effects  of  trans- 
portation. Most  refinements  in  transport 
technology  have  long-lasting  conse- 
quences which,  for  our  future  happiness 
and  perhaps  even  survival,  we  had  best 
learn  to  anticipate.  We  have  hardly  be- 
gun to  sound  the  depths  of  the  human 
implications  of  our  transport  decisions. 

As  usual,  the  hardest  part  of  the  problem 
is  how  to  think  about  the  problem.  Pop- 
ular expectations  may  be  unreasonable, 
but  expert  knowledge  has  its  limitations 
as  well.  We  will  have  to  be  cautious  in 
our  acceptance  of  definitive  solutions, 
confidently  presented. 

What  kind  of  a  community  do  we  want, 
and  what  kind  are  we  willing  to  settle 
for?  We  must  set  our  own  standards  in 
this  matter,  dealing  with  transportation 
as  a  servant  rather  than  a  master. 

If  we  are  not  able  to  anticipate  all  of  the 
ultimate  results  of  our  transport  invest- 
ment decisions,  that  should  not  be  used 
as  an  excuse  tor  not  making  any  deci- 
sions at  all.  Important  incremental  in- 
vestments are  being  made  daily  —  even 
hourly — in  private  and  public  sectors. 
Our  mutual  responsibility  is  to  insure  that 
in  both  sectors  the  social  consequences 
are  given  adequate  consideration. 

If  we  can  do  this — if  we  can  use  the  pub- 
lic interest  as  our  consistent  measure, 
though  navigating  in  uncharted  waters — 
our  nation  may  be  assured  of  true  prog- 
ress in  transportation. 
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All  those  nice,  sweet  tiling 
youVe  heard  about  Cherry 
Heering  are  untrue* 


"It  has  a  delicious,  sweet  taste... a 
wonderful  thick  cherry  flavor. ..the 
best  fruity  liqueur  in  the  world." 

We  suspect  the  people  who  are 
spreading  these  rumors  about  Cherry 
Heering  have  never  really  tasted  it.  Be 
cause  Cherry  Heering  is  different  from 
most  after-dinner  liqueurs. 
*  ■'■>    '■■  ■ '  It's  sweet,  but  it's  not  sweet-ish. 

Cherry  Heering  is  light  and  almost  dry.  In  fact,  it's  one  of  the  few 
liqueurs  that  has  a  real  "refreshing"  taste.  - 
Which  is  why  you  might  want  to  try  it  before  %Sk, 
dinner. During  dinner.  After  dinner.  Chilled. 

Mixed.  On-the-rocks.  Anywhere.  Anyway.     Wsk  % 

Right  now,  one  any  way"  that's  becoming  popular  with  some- 
men  is  a  concoction  called  a  Redhead,  which  is  one  part 
Cherry  Heering  to  two  parts  Courvoisier 
Cognac  served  on-the-rocks. 

Just  wait'll  all  those-  people  who 
are  saying  nice,  sweet  things  about 
Cherry  Heering  try  that. 
They'll  drink  their  words. 


I  CHERRY 
HEERINC 


CHERRY  HEERING.  49  PROOF.  COURVOISIER  COGNAC.  80  PROOF. 
ROTH  IMPHBTm  RYW  A  TA YI  OR  x-  COMPANY  NFNJC' YORK.  N  Y. 


The  most  misunderstood  drink 
in  the  world 


Harper's 

JL  magazine 
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DIALOGUE  BETWEEN 
THE  GENERATIONS 

A  group  of  well-known  writers  and  college  editors 
explore  some  of  the  differences  in  the  ways  their 
generations  perceive  each  other  and  the  major  issues 
in  American  society  today. 


WHAT  WE  OFFER 

by  Walter  Lippmann 

I  have  at  least  one  qualification  for  writing  about 
the  generation  gap.  I  have  lived  with  two.  if  not 
three,  of  them  during  my  lifetime.  To  be  sure, 
practice  does  not  make  perfect.  But  it  does  teach 
one  to  realize  an  important  human  truth.  The 
movement  of  events  is  almost  always  a  great  deal 
faster  than  the  movement  of  our  own  minds. 

In  my  youth,  for  example,  the  very  old  politi- 
cians who  were  still  around  were  obsessed  with 
the  slogans  and  battle  cries  of  the  Civil  War. 
Nowadays  the  Administration  is  trying  to  con- 
vince us  that  we  are  fighting  the  same  war  in 
South  Vietnam  which  Churchill  and  Roosevelt 
fought  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  against  the 
Nazis  and  the  Japanese.  As  men  grow  older  and 
take  charge  of  affairs,  they  must  battle  a  persist- 
ent human  tendency  to  see  the  world  through 
spectacles  that  fitted  them  twenty  or  thirtv  vears 


earlier.  When  they  are  not  successful  in  distin- 
guishing between  what  they  learned  when  they 
were  young  and  what  the  reality  is  coming  to  be 
now  that  they  are  older,  generation  gap  results. 

Resisting  the  tendency  to  be  out  of  date  is  espe- 
cially difficult  today,  of  course,  because  in  our  time 
the  rate  of  change  in  human  affairs  has  become 
much  faster  and  much  more  general  and  pervasive 
than  ever  before  in  the  whole  experience  of  the 
human  race.  We  may  not  be  better  men  than  our 
ancestors.  But  there  is  a  lot  more  motion  in  us  and 
around  us.  and  we  have,  therefore,  a  better  excuse 
for  being  puzzled  and  bewildered. 

When  young  people  ask  the  older  generation  for 
translators  and  guides.  I  have  to  remind  them 
that  one  great  characteristic  of  the  modern  sci- 
entific and  technological  revolution  is  that  no  one 
understands  all  of  it,  and  only  the  specialists  really 
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understand  some  of  the  parts  of  it.  So  in  the  face 
of  what  has  actually  been  happening,  fathers  and 
grandfathers  have,  all  of  them,  been  unprepared 
and  uneducated  men.  They  do  not  understand  the 
results  of  the  science  and  technology  about  them, 
and  they  don't  even  know  how  the  products  which 
they  utilize  are  made.  We  cannot  expect  them  to 
hand  down  the  knowledge  one  needs  in  order  to 
live  and  live  well.  Young  people  will  have  to  edu- 
cate themselves  to  understand  the  infinite  com- 
plexity of  the  modern  age. 

What  older  people  may  be  able  to  offer  is  not 
the  translation  of  modern  knowledge,  but  the 
transmission  of  that  which  is  above  knowledge, 
that  is  to  say,  human  wisdom.  The  Oxford  English 
Dictionary  defines  wisdom  as  "the  capacity  of 
judging  rightly  in  matters  relative  to  life  and  con- 
duct." This  is  an  art  which  cuts  across  all  special- 
ties. It  is  possessed  by  those  who  have  an  imagi- 
native feeling  for  what  really  matters  to  human 
beings,  whether  they  travel  in  jet  planes  or  walk 
on  foot,  whether  they  are  craftsmen  in  little  work- 
shops or  hired  hands  in  an  automatic  factory  run 


by  a  computer.  To  be  wise  is  to  have  a  certain 
familiarity  with  the  deposit  of  human  values  that 
persist  in  any  human  environment.  On  the  far 
side  of  the  generation  gap  one  can  find  some  traces 
of  this  wisdom.  Those  who  have  good  sense,  who 
have  an  instinct  for  what  will  make  life  interest- 
ing, will  seize  upon  this  wisdom  when  it  comes 
their  way. 


To  Mr.  Lippmann 

".  .  .  1  am  comfortable  with  in- 
terracial social  situations,  casual 
use  of  marijuana  and  the  mind- 
expanding  drugs  ..." 

by  Rita  Dershowitz 

The  wisdom  that  may  or  may  not  be  on  the  other 
side  of  the  generation  gap  simply  isn't  relevant 
to  my  life,  and  to  the  conditions  in  which  I  live. 
An  older  generation's  claim  to  insight  as  a  result 
of  greater  experience  is  spurious  because  my  ex- 
periences are  qualitatively  different  from  those  of 
my  parents,  and  perhaps  even  different  from  any- 
thing that  has  gone  before. 

The  conflict  between  fathers  and  sons  is  hardly 
new.  nor  is  it  easily  defined  for  an  entire  genera- 
tion. My  feeling  is,  however,  that  I  am  comforta- 
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ble  with  interracial  social  situations,  casual  use 
of  marijuana  and  the  mind-expanding  drugs,  and 
nonrational  ways  of  getting  at  knowledge,  all  of 
which  elicit  harsh  judgments  within  my  parents' 
value  system. 

I  deeply  feel  the  inadequacy  of  the  values  I 
learned  while  growing  up.  Categories  of  social 
worth;  drive  for  possession  of  things  and  people; 
the  academic  definitions  of  what  is  worth  knowing 
and  doing;  the  myth  of  America's  good  intentions 
around  the  world— all  of  these  break  down  in  the 
search  for  what  is  really  important,  and  for  a 
style  of  life  that  has  dignity. 

Several  developments  during  my  lifetime  ac- 
count, in  part  at  least,  for  the  barrier  between 
generations.  One  of  my  earliest  memories  is  of  a 
television  set  coming  into  our  home,  and  from  that 
time  my  education  took  on  a  new  dimension.  Tele- 
vision shaped  my  first  impressions  of  the  world 
beyond  the  family,  and  affected  m  in  a  way  it 
never  could  my  parents.  Technology  is  now  rapidly 
inventing  other  communications  media  that  will 
change  even  more  radically  the  way  children  be- 
come educated. 

The  Negro  revolution  has  significantly  touched 
far  more  young  people  than  just  the  activists  who 
made  the  revolution.  The  reality  changed  ;  Negroes 
became  visible  on  campuses,  and  even  could  be  seen 
holding  hands  with  whites.  One  could  not  continue 
to  be  shocked  by  everyday  occurrences.  The  need 
to  respond  in  a  new  way  changed  people's  feelings, 
and  in  turn  led  to  new  ways  of  thinking  about 
social  issues. 

Most  recently,  the  easy  accessibility  and  ac- 
ceptability of  drugs  has  opened  a  whole  new 
area  of  possible  experiences,  of  moving  in- 
ward as  well  as  outward  in  order  to  gain  self- 
awareness.  In  this  instance,  too,  the  extensions  of 
the  drug  culture  touch  more  people  than  those 


who  actually  use  drugs.  The  ethics  of  the  hippie 
culture— indiscriminate  love  and  openness,  the 
dignity  of  the  individual  and  the  value  of  human 
relationships,  the  destructiveness  of  rigid  external 
authority— have  influenced  students  who  are  de- 
manding flexibility  and  personal  relevance  of  the 
coliege  curriculum.  "Find  your  own  thing,  and 
then  do  it,"  is  not  just  new  jargon  for  the  same 
wisdom.  It  sets  up  entirely  new  assumptions  about 
the  purposes  of  any  educational  institution. 

Finally,  Vietnam  has  given  the  lie  to  the  values 
we  learned  at  home  and  in  school.  The  bomb  fore- 
told an  era  of  incredible  powers  for  mass  destruc- 
tion, and  now  this  country  employs  even  more 
terrible  refinements  on  a  distant  people.  I  guess 
I  believe  that  nobility  was  possible  in  fighting  for 
this  country  during  World  War  II,  that  death  was 
not  absurd.  But  we've  left  no  opening  for  moral 
instincts  this  time,  no  way  to  make  the  destruction 
finally  meaningful.  Our  statesmen  use  the  rhetoric 
of  other  times  and  other  wars,  and  in  so  doing 
they  underscore  the  gap  between  their  reality  and 
mine. 

In  one  sense,  the  very  fact  that  the  old  values 
don't  hold  true  any  longer  is  the  great  excitement 
of  being  young  today.  A  "generation"  might  be 
measured  in  no  more  than  two  or  three  years,  and 
each  generation  is  creating  its  own  forms  for 
growing  up.  The  range  of  possibilities  is 
enormous:  with  unprecedented  economic  abun- 
dance, one  has  the  real  choice  of  self-imposed 
poverty;  with  higher  education  easily  available, 
one  can  choose  to  reject  academic  learning  in 
favor  of  other  kinds  of  experiences.  These  kinds 
of  choices  are  possible  because  they  don't  depend 
upon  our  parents'  value  systems,  because  they  call 
for  new  judgments.  The  younger  generation  is  in 
the  process  of  synthesizing  a  new  wisdom,  and 
that  is  the  real  education. 


THE  FUTURE  IS  NOT  INEVITABLE 

by  Paul  Potter 
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t  is  a  little  bit  strange  for  me  to  write  about 
he  generation  gap.  For  the  last  ten  years  my  own 
lotion  of  who  I  am  has  been  deeply  formed  by  the 
:xperiences  that  have  created  a  New  Left  in  this 
:ountry,  but  now  I  find  myself  very  close  U  th 
lever-never  land  of  pecple-over-thirty. 
When  I  first  picked  up  the  cudgels  of  generation- 


al conflict  in  1957  there  was  no  student  movement, 
the  war  in  Vietnam  was  known  as  the  Indochinese 
war  which  the  French  had  just  lost,  and  poverty 
was  thought  of  as  something  that  had  disappeared 
somewhere  around  1939.  Since  then,  I've  been 
>sked  to  speak  "generationally"  several  times  and 
I've  helped  to  enunciate  a  generational  perspec- 
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tive.  It  seems  appropriate  now,  given  the  tension 
I  feel,  to  stand  back  from  the  rhetoric  and  give  it 
a  second,  critical  look. 

Young  people  today  are  not  (as  we're  often 
reminded )  the  first  discontented  generation  in 
this  country.  And  we're  not  immune  from  doing 
what  discontented  generations  of  previous  years 
have  done,  which  is  to  eventually  turn  their  dis- 
content inward.  Ex-radicals  of  the  'thirties 
ritualistically  demean  themselves  for  having  been 
hopeful  and  naive  enough  to  believe  in  revolution 
and  change.  Perhaps  twenty  years  from  now  we 
will  be  apologizing  for  our  generation  and  its 
failures  and  its  atrocities.  We  must  begin  to  ask, 
is  what  we  have  real?  Is  it  going  to  last?  Are 
we  going  to  be  willing  to  stick  by  it  twenty  years 
from  now?  Is  it  conceivably  something  we  could 
live  by  all  of  our  lives? 

To  answer  those  questions,  one  has  to  do  more 
than  say  that  we're  different,  which  is  by  and 
large  all  that  our  generational  rhetoric  does. 
One  has  to  have  the  courage  to  look,  as  well,  at 
how  we're  the  same,  to  understand  how  we're 
like  the  people  we  say  we're  against,  the  men 
over  thirty  who  run  the  the  country  and  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

Unquestionably  we're  different  in  some  ways. 
First,  we  are  an  affluent  generation  of  the 
sort  this  country  has  never  experienced  before, 
free  of  want  in  a  way  our  parents  weren't  and 
couldn't  be.  The  kind  of  economic  abundance  many 
young  radicals  have  personally  experienced  has 
freed  us  of  the  notion  that  you  have  to  put  up  with 
a  lot  in  order  to  have  a  decent  life.  Our  minds 
have  been  let  loose  to  try  to  fill  up  the  meaning 
that  used  to  be  filled  by  economic  necessity. 
This  is  the  most  significant  differentiating 
feature  of  our  generation,  but  it  differentiates 
us  primarily  as  a  class;  most  American  youths 
live  as  much  under  the  heel  of  necessity  as  ever, 
and  we  speak  for  much  less  of  the  society  than 
the  sweep  of  our  language  might  suggest. 

Yet  the  difference  is  important  because  it  in- 
sulates us  from  much  of  the  pressure  to  compro- 
mise. It's  very  hard  not  to  sell  out  in  this  society 
if  you're  poor.  If  you  haven't  got  decent  housing, 
or  enough  money  to  see  the  doctor  when  you  don't 
feel  well,  then  you'll  find  it  hard  to  refuse  what- 
ever crumbs  society  might  offer  you  to  sap  the 
political  energy  of  your  discontent.  To  say  that 
it's  hard  is  not  to  say  that  it's  impossible.  A 
woman  I  knew  in  Cleveland  could  have  gone  to 
college  and  received  an  increased  public  assistance 
allotment  through  the  war  on  poverty,  but  that 
would  have  meant  an  end  to  her  organizing  work 
in  the  city.  Her  refusal  of  the  money  was  astound- 


ing when  you  consider  what  college  could  have 
meant  to  her  in  terms  of  economic  security  and 
a  change  in  her  own  life.  To  take  something 
that  means  mobility  and  security  and  say  no  to 
it  when  you're  poor  is  heroic  in  a  way  that  per- 
haps none  of  us  will  ever  be  asked  to  be  heroic. 
But  the  fact  that  we  are  the  first  broadly  based 
group  in  this  society  to  be  in  a  position  to  resist 
many  economic  pressures  could  mean  a  great 
deal  for  the  ability  of  our  social  movements  to 
sustain  themselves. 

The  second  thing  that  makes  us  different  is  the 
fading  of  status  and  social  sanctions.  We  are  not 
as  wed  to  the  rat  race.  Increasingly  students  see 
through  the  myth  of  the  great  American  middle 
class  and  understand  that  they  live  in  a  highly 
stratified  society  in  w  hich  social  advancement  and 
a  secure  status  are  goals  that  keep  people  from 
being  self-determined.  Again,  our  own  comforta- 
ble status  allows  us  to  stand  back  and  see  how 
status  can  be  used  to  capture  people  and  keep 
them  in  line. 

Third,  and  this  is  critical,  we  have  abandoned 
the  myth  of  inevitability  that  damaged  radical 
movements  of  the  'thirties.  We  no  longer  believe 
that  the  revolution,  or  for  that  matter  progres- 
sive change,  is  inevitable.  The  radical  generation 
of  the  'thirties  believed  that  certain  basic  con- 
tradictions in  the  society  would  lead  inevitably 
toward  a  social  revolution.  The  decision  to  be  a 
radical  in  the  'thirties  was  not  quite  a  decision  to 
make  history;  it  was  much  more  a  decision  to 
ride  the  tide  of  history.  When  suddenly  it  became 
clear  that  history  was  not  magic  but  a  much 
more  complicated  thing,  many  radicals  despaired. 
The  ideology  that  is  emerging  in  the  'sixties  will 
be  built  around  the  assertion  that  history  is  or 
can  be  man-made  despite  the  fact  that  certain 
economic  and  technological  forces  condition  or 
limit  the  kinds  of  deliberate  structure  men  can 
give  to  their  societies. 

These  three  distinctions  give  some  substance  to 
the  assertion  that  the  New  Left  is  new.  However, 
each  of  them  is  largely  negative.  We  have  yet  to 
create  a  positive  alternative  to  the  things  we 
reject.  In  the  absence  of  an  ability  to  do  that, 
I  fear  that  the  old  myths  are  reasserting  them- 
selves, or  will,  and  it  is  this  that  draws  us  back 
to  the  people  over  thirty. 

Let  me  be  specific.  Despite  all  our  talk  about 
breaking  with  economic  myths,  we  still  allow 
ourselves  to  be  defined  and  valued  in  terms  of 
money.  For  example,  we  accept  the  notion  that 
"good"  students  get  scholarships,  thus  committing 
ourselves  to  the  academic  system  and  its  very 
conservative  methods  of  evaluating  people.  We 
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still  look  on  people  who 
don't  have  "good  jobs," 
or  worse  yet,  don't  work, 
with  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust. And  we  do  all  this 
despite  our  feeling  that 
the  way  the  society  offers 
economic  rewards  is  bas- 
ically wrong.  If  we're  not 
going  to  slip  back  into 
the  old  patterns  of  think- 
ing about  what  jobs  and 
money  mean,  we  have  to 
find  new  definitions  of 
work  and  economic  re- 
ward that  are  based  on 
our  ideas  about  what  is 
worthwhile  and  impor- 
tant. Do  we,  for  example, 
consider  the  man  who 
gives  up  a  career  to  or- 
ganize politically  against 
the  Vietnam  war  and 
supports  himself  by  part- 
time  jobs  and  contribu- 
tions from  friends  a  kind 
of  unusual  and  eccentric 
fellow;  or  should  we  ar- 
gue that  his  is  a  basically 
human  and  sensible  re- 
sponse to  the  problems  of 
work   and    money,  and 

consequently  hold  him  up  as  a  good  example? 

Again,  although  we  reject  status  myths,  most 
students  still  think  of  themselves  as  less  than 
people;  they  still  feel  that  the  questions  they 
have,  the  things  that  are  important  to  them  are 
insignificant.  The  academic  system  rewards  peo- 
ple for  mastering  certain  arbitrarily  defined 
jobs  and  intellectual  styles  and  consistently 
manages  to  avoid  the  questions  we  think  are  sig- 
nificant. Even  though  we  know  this,  students 
still  won't  go  into  the  classroom  and  say:  "This 
is  what  I  believe  is  important;  why  isn't  it  being 
talked  about  here?" 

Finally,  and  most  startling,  although  we  re- 
ject the  old  revolutionary  determinisms,  there 
is  a  growing  belief  that  the  only  force  really 
shaping  the  future  is  the  force  of  unleashed 
technology  controlled  by  giant,  impersonal,  inhu- 
man bureaucracies.  Instead  of  radicals  talking 
about  historical  inevitability,  it  is  now  the  eco- 
nomic planners  in  the  State  Department 
cluck  truculently  about  "the  great  leveling  force 
of  technological  development"  that  will  in  time 
assimilate  all  revolutions  and  all  cultural  diversi- 


ty into  one  grand  machine-civilization.  We  have 
stood  Marx  on  his  head,  and  in  so  doing,  reas- 
serted the  old  myth  of  inevitability.  All  that  is 
gone  is  the  revolutionary  hopefulness  that  once 
existed  about  what  the  future  might  bring. 

Rut  the  worst  threat  we  face  is  cynicism.  By 
cynicism,  I  mean  the  myth  or  belief  that  America 
never  loses,  that  what  America  stands  for  at  this 
point  in  history  goes  marching  on  invincibly,  and 
that  no  resistance  can  turn  it  or  change  it  or  stop 
it.  I  think  that  most  people,  even  people  who  call 
themselves  radicals  and  say  they're  dedicated  to 
creating  movements  for  social  change,  tend  to  be- 
lieve that.  And  that  belief  is  what  ties  us  to  the 
beaten  people  of  the  'thirties;  it  ties  us  to  the 
beaten  poor;  it  ties  us  to  our  parents.  It  ties  us 
to  the  worker  in  the  factory  who  can  see  no  other 
alternatives.  It  ties  us  to  a  drab,  hopeless  con- 
ception of  our  own  lives.  That  myth  has  to  be 
broken  if  change  is  to  happen. 

We  can  just  set  aside  all  the  rhetoric  and  all 
the  junk  about  how  we're  against  all  sorts  of 
things  because  that  kind  of  talk  begins  to  strangle 
u.  unless  we  can  answer  that  one  question:  Do 
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we  believe  this  country  can  be  changed?  Oddly 
enough,  our  answer  to  that  question  depends 
very  much  on  whether  we  believe  that  we  as  in- 
dividuals can  be  changed.  The  root  of  our 
cynicism  is  a  sadness  about  ourselves,  a  fear  that, 
in  spite  of  everything,  we  are  tied  to  the  trajectory 
laid  out  by  the  society.  And  yet  the  strongest 
thing  our  generation  has  demonstrated  is  that 
people  can  change,  can  stand  aside  and  resist,  can 
help  one  another  to  be  strong  and  lead  lives  that 
have  integrity. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  future  is  inevitable. 
When  I  think  of  what  this  society  can  become  a 
hundred  years  from  now,  I  have  at  least  two  con- 
flicting images.  One  is  that  it  can  embrace 
technocratic  totalitarianism;  that  seems  to  be  the 
drift.  The  other  is  that  the  technology  and  the 
bureaucracy  can  be  mastered  and  put  to  work  to 
create  for  everyone  what  we've  begun  to  have  a 
taste  of,  which  is  freedom  from  want.  There  is  a 
chance  to  make  basic  provision  for  material 
necessities  in  this  country  and  all  countries,  and 
once  that  is  done  there  will  be  a  chance  for  cul- 
tural freedom,  for  genuine  differentiation,  for  a 
decentralized  society;  a  chance  for  people  in 
communities,  collectivities,  and  political  organi- 
zations to  influence  the  things  that  are  around 
them. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  cards  that  says  we  must 
have  one  kind  of  society  or  another.  The  future 
will  be  determined,  if  it  is  determined  at  all,  by 
men,  by  people  making  decisions  or  not  making 
them,  by  people  choosing  to  resist  and  assert  and 
grow,  or  not  choosing.  I  don't  know  how  many 
people  believe  that,  or  can.  Maybe  in  a  generation 
or  two  we'll  have  the  answer. 


To  Mr.  Potter 

".  .  .  We  want  to  try  out  various 
ways  o  f  living,  to  test,  to  probe,  to 
experiment  with  different  values 
. . .  for  the  res/  o  f  our  lives." 

by  Robert  A.  Gross 

^^mericans  are  so  mesmerized  by  generational 
rhetoric  that  we've  forgotten  that  the  main  ques- 
tions facing  us  today  aren't  new:  who  are  we? 
what  will  we  become?  what  kind  of  society  will  we 
live  in?  The  novelty  of  our  situation  lies,  instead, 


in  the  fact  that  so  many  people  are  asking  these 
questions  and  that  so  few  answers  are  available. 

It's  difficult  to  maintain  an  independent  stance 
in  this  society,  however,  when  you're  under  thirty. 
Everybody  is  competing  for  our  souls.  The  John- 
son Administration  wants  to  fit  us  into  the  Great 
Society  both  at  home  and  in  Vietnam.  Our  pro- 
fessors push  us  to  specialize  early  so  that  we  can 
get  advanced  degrees  in  their  field.  The  New  Left, 
with  its  radical  vision  of  America,  tries  to  enlist 
us  in  the  Movement,  the  permanent  Opposition. 
We  have  to  discover  who  we  are  in  the  face  of 
everybody's  constant  attempt  to  provide  the  an- 
swer for  us. 

But  few  of  us  under  thirty  want  to  make  a 
final  commitment  now;  indeed,  our  desire  for 
flexibility  is  our  dominant  characteristic.  We  want 
to  try  out  various  ways  of  living,  to  test,  to  probe, 
to  experiment  with  different  values— not  only  while 
we're  young  but  for  the  rest  of  our  lives.  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  continue  living  this  way? 

We  certainly  have  more  opportunities  to  do  so 
than  ever  before.  This  country  presents  us  a 
fantastic  array  of  choices,  of  life  styles.  Not  only 
are  we  an  affluent  generation,  able  to  resist— as 
Paul  Potter  says— numerous  economic  pressures, 
but  our  education  gives  us  a  wide  range  of  free- 
dom. In  David  Bazelon's  words,  we  carry  our 
"property  in  our  heads";  we  can  work  in  Missis- 
sippi or  the  ghetto  for  a  few  years  and  on  re- 
joining the  system,  can  get  better  jobs  than  those 
who  went  straight  to  IBM.  We  have  an  incredible 
ability  to  reverse  ourselves;  we  can  drop  in  and 
out  of  the  system  at  our  pleasure. 

This  diversity  only  increases  our  difficulties  in 
finding  answers.  At  the  same  time,  so  much  more 
depends  on  what  we  decide.  We  cannot  avoid  the 
fact  that  this  country  is  in  need  of  radical  changes. 
The  New  Left  is  right  :  we  have  to  end  the  domi- 
nation of  this  society  by  the  large,  rigid  bureauc- 
racies which  pay  little  attention  to  the  needs  of 
the  people  they  are  intended  to  serve. 

Paul  Potter's  call  to  arms,  while  moving,  un- 
fortunately mirrors  the  present  failure  of  our 
society,  despite  his  radical  rhetoric.  Potter  asks, 
"Is  what  we  have  real?  Is  it  going  to  last?  Are 
we  going  to  be  willing  to  stick  by  it  twenty  years 
from  now?  Is  it  conceivably  something  we  could 
live  by  all  our  lives?"  But  I  suspect  that  what 
our  generation  has  produced,  besides  a  pene- 
trating critique  of  America's  present  failures,  is 
merely  a  series  of  slogans  for  the  future.  How  can 
we  commit  ourselves  to  these  for  the  next  twenty 
years,  perhaps  for  the  rest  of  our  lives?  How 
can  we  give  up  our  new  freedom  by  accepting 
such  rigid  demands?  The  problem  with  the  Move- 
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ment  (not  Potter)  is  its  belief  that  easy  solutions 
are  available  for  this  country's  problems  so  long 
as  we  don't  "sell  out." 

I  doubt  whether  we  have  any  permanent 
answers  to  this  country's  plight.  We  have  to  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  the  only  thing  certain  in  this 


society  is  change,  at  an  ever-accelerating  pace. 
We  have  to  prepare  ourselves  for  this  situation  by 
learning  the  message  of  the  hippies— to  do  our 
own  "thing"  while  letting  others  do  theirs.  And 
we  have  to  act  on  the  belief  that  in  the  end,  we 
are  responsible  only  to  ourselves. 


ART  ON  TRIAL 

py  Alfred  Kazin 

IflThoreau  said  that  every  generation  abandons  the 
Lid  like  a  stranded  vessel.  This  is  a  biological  law 
In  the  arts  as  well.  The  new  generation  brings  in 
Ihe  new  men  needed  to  change  things.  Often  it 
lakes  just  one  man.  Rut  perhaps  the  attention  paid 
lo  the  generation  gap  points  up  an  anxiety  that  is 
ot  so  much  competitive— between  the  generations 
•as  it  is  an  anxiety  among  young  and  old  alike  to 
ide  with  the  times,  to  make  the  most  of  this  vio- 
»ntly  changing,  always  exciting  time,  to  get  at  the 
enter  of  so  much  new  energy  and  to  identify 
7ith  it.  Something  indescribably  marvelous  yet 
ossibly  terrible  is  going  on  for  hundred?  of  mil 
ons  of  people.  We  all  feel  it.  There  is  almost  too 
inch  power  around— for  good  and  evil.  The  sense 
f  our  own  power  is  heavy  on  the  imagination. 
Art  changes  all  the  time,  but  it  never  "im- 
roves."  It  may  go  down,  or  up,  but  it  never  im- 
roves  as  technology  and  medicine  improve.  All 
ie  wisdom  we  have  collected  about  art  has  never 
elped  the  ungifted  man  to  create.  I  read  some- 
here  that  science  is  a  way  of  making  the  ordinary 
lan  intelligent.  You  cannot  say  of  art  what  you 
m  say  of  science— that  it  does  grow  on  itself, 
mt  it  creates  a  body  of  knowledge  f  rom  which  the 
dividual  can  learn  creativity. 
Art  changes  only  when  remarkable  persons— 
lith  a  new  technical  language  that  is  like  a  new 
Jiman  instinct— enter  the  picture.  And  when  one 
I  ch  person  does  that,  as  we  know  from  the  in- 
lience  of  Eliot,  Joyce,  Picasso,  Stravinsky-the 
I  xt  generation  seems  to  live  on  him.  Of  course 

■  <e  historian,  later  on.  will  cite  the  sense  of  the 

■  'e  that  such  people  possessed.  But  the  uniqueness 
I  the  art  language  that  makes  the  change  makes 
I  difficult  for  us  to  say,  later  on,  just  what  is  the 
alation  between  creativity  and  the  age.  It  is  the 

I  list  who  illuminates  the  age,  not  the  other  way 
und. 

I  On  the  other  hand,  when  there  is  a  lot  of  excite- 


ment in  the  arts,  possibilities  in  new  materials, 
new  techniques,  visions  of  new  space  to  be  filled, 
when  there  are  extensions  of  perception,  it  is  easy 
to  feel  that  great  things  are  going  on— or  should 
be.  The  sense  of  a  vast  cooperative  undertaking 
in  our  time,  with  our  sense  of  -pare,  is  overwhelm- 
ing. Rut  the  more  immediate  and  abundant  our 
technical  power,  the  more  we  lose  the  naive,  spon- 
taneous imagination.  Then  we  feel  hemmed  in  by 
the  power  world  that  we  have  marie  and  that  is 
constantly  reshaping  us— we  rebel  against  the  im- 
personality that  we  see  all  around  us  and  fear  in 
ourselves.  So  imagination  today  may  be  all  too 
often  the  opposite  of  what  we  Freudians  think 
imagination  is.  For  a  long  time  we  have  all  as- 
sumed that  by  honoring  the  "unconscious,"  the 
"spontaneous,"  primitivism.  childhood,  and  sex, 
we  would  find  our  way  back  to  the  lost  pre-indus- 
t rial  paradise. 

In  point  of  fact.  I  believe  that  in  our  culture, 
the  imagination  gets  more  and  more  sophisticated, 
self-conscious,  abstract,  intellectualized,  manipu- 
lative. We  are  Prometheans  who  have  stolen  fire 
from  the  heavens  for  ourselves— and  there  are  no 
gods  to  punish  us.  I  view  twentieth-century  "mod- 
ern" art  as  a  prolongation  of  Romantic  aspiration 
—the  hero  of  our  drama  is  still  the  individual  in 
all  his  self-confrontation.  The  Romantics  upheld 
individual  experience  and  understanding  in  pro- 
test against  the  classical  cult  of  the  general.  Rut 
though  we  honor  the  irrational,  the  dreamlike, 
the  "original"  impulse,  the  attempt  gloriously 
launched  in  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  this  cen- 
tury to  win  the  mind  away  from  a  wholly  acquis- 
itive culture  is  more  inspiring  as  history  than  as 
present  fact. 

Art  can  stand  any  tyranny,  said  the  Russian 
critic  and  writer  Andrei  Sinyavsky— it  cannot 
stand  eclecticism.  There  are  just  too  many  ways 
of  "knowing"  these  days  for  the  artist  to  feel 
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like  a  whole  man.  One  of  the  most  telling  comments 
on  what  art  is  considered  to  mean  nowadays  oc- 
curred when  Sinyavsky  went  on  trial  in  a  Soviet 
courtroom  and  had  to— tried  to— explain  to  his 
judges  that  when  a  character  in  a  novel  makes  a 
statement,  the  author  is  not  to  be  identified  with 
that  statement.  Sinyavsky  tried  to  explain  to  these 
people  that  the  anti-Semitic  remarks  of  a  charac- 
ter in  a  book  by  his  fellow-defendant,  Yuli  Daniel 
(himself  a  Jew),  are  not  his,  but  those  of  people 
he  has  invented. 

As  I  read  the  testimony  given  in  that  Soviet 
courtroom,  I  felt  that  art  was  on  trial  before  the 
state.  I  remembered  the  exchanges  during  the 
McCarthy  period  between  Arthur  Miller  and  the 
Congressmen.  I  thought  of  the  argument  that  goes 
on  all  the  time  between  teachers  of  literature  and 
really  hep  students.  Why  is  art  important?  Why  is 
King  Lear  more  important  than  a  clever  comic 
strip?  Our  students  have  all  been  taught  to  take 
a  poem  apart,  but  not  why  a  poem  is  different  and 
so  important.  Art  in  our  modern  sense,  expressive, 
radical,  world-building  art,  the  art  of  Lawrence, 
Eliot,  Faulkner,  Joyce.  Proust,  Stevens.  Klee. 
Picasso.  Stravinsky— the  art  that  shattered  more 
bourgeois  ways  of  thinking  than  the  Russian 
Revolution— this  has  become  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  practice  in  a  world  in  which  the  imagina- 
tion is  shamed  by  the  predominant  rules  of  ration- 
ality and  coerced  by  so  many  suspicious  powers 
that  be.  And  distrust  of  the  imagination,  uncer- 
tainty about  what  it  is,  fear  of  being  stuck  with 
a  loser-keeps  many  an  independent  artist  from 
the  innocent  eye  that  he  really  needs. 

Of  course  a  lot  of  people  are  trying  to  get  back 
to  "spontaneous  imagination"  by  way  of  cultivated 
disorder— LSD  is  now  only  one  of  many  short  cir- 
cuits to  "feeling  like  an  artist."  There  is  also  a 
carefully  cultivated  violence  in  certain  arts.  But 
these  pale  imitations  of  freedom,  these  postures  of 
hatred,  these  super-defiant  hints  of  just  how 
wicked  the  artist  could  still  be,  if  only  the  squares 
would  let  him— these  are  just  part  of  the  swinging 
scene.  To  be  an  artist  is  now  a  bourgeois  ideal. 
Hut  Lawrence  said.  "Never  trust  the  artist;  trust 
the  tale." 

Money  is  more  important  than  ever,  but  there's 
no  longer  any  prestige  in  amassing  money.  Art 
now  has  a  brighter  luster  than  gold— not  really,  of 
course,  but  so  it  seems  to  many  parched  and  dis- 
enchanted souls  weary  of  the  business  cycle  and 
the  war  cycle.  And  even  if  you  don't  succeed  in 
writing  a  good  poem,  you  exhibit  psychic  freedom 
and  impress  the  undergraduates.  Allen  Ginsberg 
used  to  be  a  poet;  now  he's  a  swami,  a  guru,  the 
poet  showing  himself  and  declaring  himself  and 


encouraging  others  to  show  themselves  and  de- 
clare themselves.  The  writing  of  poems  will  per- 
haps not  count  as  much.  But  Ginsberg  is  no  threat 
to  the  state;  and  the  loss  of  some  possible  poems, 
in  our  day  when  journalism  as  "history"  domi- 
nates literature,  is  just  white  marks  on  snow. 

The  problem  with  the  arts  is  that  they  may  be 
becoming  trivial.  That  is  why  I  have  this  picture 
in  my  mind  of  dear  Andrei  Sinyavsky  in  a  Soviet 
courtroom,  trying  to  convey  to  his  judges  just 
what  writing  is  about.  He  is  paying  for  that  fail- 
ure with  a  harsh,  possibly  fatal  sentence  to  a 
prison  camp.  Now  despite  the  relative  freedom  we 
have  in  this  country,  our  rulers,  too,  are  more 
and  more  spoiled  by  power,  quick  to  accept  domin- 
ion over  things  they  don't  understand.  I  think 
of  all  the  care,  calculation,  money,  and  insensi- 
tivity  that  went  to  burn  up  those  three  astronauts, 
and  I  don't  have  to  ask  what  we  care  about  as  much 
as  we  care  about  conquering  "outer  space."  It  cer- 
tainly isn't  "art."  We  don't  respect  art  enough  for 
it  to  shape  our  personal  culture,  our  moral  deci- 
sion. 

Supermarket  Excitement 

This  writer  living  in  New  York  today  is  not  much 
impressed  by  the  great  new  revolution  in  the  arts. 
There's  just  too  much  slag.  The  excitement  is 
New  York  itself,  in  the  stream  of  money  pouring 
new  hope  into  so  many  people,  the  constant  change 
of  fashion,  the  pop  culture  on  display  in  all  those 
Madison  Avenue  galleries  and  East  River  apart 
ments,  in  the  excitement  that  grabs  on  to  the  hops 
that  art  can  mimic  our  hopelessly  inflated  sur 
roundings.  Hut  how  can  you  tell  the  dancers  fron 
the  dance  ? 

The  action  critic  today  is  infatuated  with  tht 
energy  that  seems  to  be  pervading  the  art  scene 
Like  the  people  who  speak  of  getting  "turned  on.' 
this  new  language  in  the  arts  can  be  very  exciting 
Obviously  this  feeling  for  advanced  new  rhythm: 
everywhere  has  created  some  vital  things.  Bu 
what  I'm  talking  against  here  is  the  state  of  mine 
that  still  sees  art  as  self-expression.  What  the 
self  gets  out  of  making  a  work  of  art  (especialb 
when  it  doesn't  make  one)  is  irrelevant.  In  an? 
event,  modern  literature  is  never  directly  abou 
this  conventional,  social  self,  but  uses  it  as  a  start 
ing  point  for  true  self-investigation.  Eliot  sai( 
that  poetry  is  not  the  expression  of  personality  bu 
the  renunciation  of  personality.  And  that  flies  i' 
the  face  of  the  American  craving  for  unlimito 
self-satisfaction.  In  this  whirligig  we  live  in,  thi 
America  so  full  of  new  buildings,  automobile.'- 
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lads,  supermarkets,  in  the  midst  of  this  glut,  one 
es  get  sensations  of  enormous  excitement  and 
ssibility.  Modern  times!  Modern  art!  Modern, 
modern!  What  a  beautiful,  exciting  motion  all 
bund  us!  These  instincts,  these  fleeting  connec- 
|;ns,  may  be  expressed  in  art.  When  they  are, 
I  iope  to  recognize  them.  But  I  don't  think  that 
king  over  the  railing  of  a  modern  supermarket 
Id  looking  at  so  much  plenty,  commotion,  such 
jvild  mix-up  as  America  presents  to  us,  makes 
1 3  an  artist  because  this  disorder  makes  one  feel 
le  an  artist. 

My  friend  Jules  Feiffer  tells  the  story  of  a 
!  mg  lady  wandering  the  fields  of  an  artist  col- 
I ;.  She  had  a  large  pad  and  paint  box,  and  some- 
{ i  asked  her,  "Are  you  a  painter  ?"  She  drew  i< 
I  f  up  haughtily  and  said,  "What  does  the 
1  dium  matter?" 


Art  is  a  very  old  habit  with  mankind,  an  old- 
fashioned  way  of  making  certain  things.  Litera- 
ture, when  compared  with  science,  seems  extra- 
ordinarily conservative.  It  can't  really  use  the 
promptings  to  new  fashion  that  have  been  sounded 
here.  The  "eclectic"— the  distracting-make  for 
too  many  substitutes.  Marshall  McLuhan  is  a 
clever  man,  but  look  at  him  now,  selling  his  ideas, 
preaching  that  the  medium  is  the  message.  So 
far  as  he's  concerned,  he's  right.  The  medium  in 
pop  hamburgers  is  the  work  of  art.  And  all  this 
tries  to  justify  its  salesmanship  as  intellectual 
parody,  even  "self-parody,"  designed  to  make  you 
see  the  artist  or  publicist  as  a  critic  of  these  new 
media,  when  obviously  he's  enchanted  by  them. 
3o  there  are  writers  who  claim  that  America  is  in 
ich  a  terrible  state  that  only  "black  humor"  will 
do  justice  to  the  horror.  But  our  society  doesn't 
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disgust  them  in  the  least— it  delights  them,  espe- 
cially when  it  supports  enthusiastically  these 
lively,  would-be  subversions. 

The  question  I  ask  myself  is:  can  art  say  any- 
thing to  the  overwhelming  power  that  rules  us 
just  now?  What  is  the  relation  of  art  to  power? 
Can  it— with  use  to  itself— criticize  power? 

Matthew  Arnold  said  that  poetry  is  a  criticism 
of  life.  Tolstoy  was  so  sickened  by  the  poverty  he 
saw  everywhere  that  he  decided  it  was  wrong  to 
write  novels;  they  couldn't  touch  the  worldly  pow- 
ers that  permitted  injustice,  and  justice  mattered. 
These  nineteenth-century  ideas  of  good  and  evil 
cannot  be  dismissed.  Sartre,  who  is  ahead  of  most 
living  writers  in  thinking  out  the  writer's  duty  to 
his  fellowmen,  even  suggests  that  it  may  be  wrong 
to  write  advanced  literature  for  a  few  intellectuals 
when  most  of  the  world's  people  are  illiterate  and 
hungry. 

In  America  advanced  artists  and  their  propa- 
gandists like  to  identify  their  alienation  from 
existing  society— which  only  wealthy  hedonists  can 
afford— with  social  protest.  I  was  bored  to  death 
by  Andy  Warhol's  Tlie  Chelsea  Girls;  it  seemed  to 
be  a  preposterously  unlimited  exercise  in  self- 
indulgence.  What  is  most  striking  about  it  :  when 
those  fabulously  good-looking  girls  and  Eighth 
Street  cowboys  were  invited  to  ad-lib-hour  after 
hour!— they  had  nothing  to  say.  The  intellectual 
poverty  of  these  human  dolls  is  striking.  What 
had  any  of  that  to  do  with  power,  poverty,  war. 
oppression?  It  was  just  a  camp  home  movie  with 
a  blown-up  review  that  identified  the  picture  with 
the  sense  of  outrage  many  artists  feel  about  Viet- 
nam. 

Of  course  that's  not  true.  The  arrogance  of  our 
leaders  hasn't  been  and  can't  be  touched  by  the 
arts,  no  matter  how  angry  they  get.  Probably 
nothing  that  artists  do  can  ever  touch  Johnson 
and  Rusk  in  the  least.  But  let's  not  pretend  that 
the  new  erotic  art,  whose  real  interest  and  achieve- 
ment is  to  tell  the  squares  what  sexual  Milque- 
toasts they  are,  is  any  challenge  to  the  money  and 
privilege  that  keep  our  society  w  hat  it  is. 

Ours  is  an  ugly  civilization.  Our  cities  are  ugly, 
our  mass  houses  are  designed  by  welfare  workers 
and  engineers,  the  very  air  in  our  great  cities  is 
poisoned.  Over  two  hundred  American  hoys  are  be- 
ing killed  every  month  in  Vietnam.  While  the  rich 
are  getting  richer,  and  money  gets  more  and  more 
important  in  every  aspect  of  life,  the  poor— espe- 
cially the  Negro  poor-irritate  the  affluent  and  the 
comfortable  as  the  wretched  always  irritate  the 
prosperous.  The  great  books  of  the  past  showed 
the  selfishness,  vanity,  and  destructiveness  of 
mankind.  We  are  just  as  selfish  and  vain  as  the 


bourgeoisie  we  read  about  in  Balzac.  Where  is  the 
man  who  will  describe  vs  as  we  are?  We  look  al 
soldiers  being  killed  on  our  television  screens,  anc 
we  eat  and  drink  as  we  look.  Literature  hasn't 
done  a  thing  to  improve  our  minds  or  our  hearts. 

Sartre  said  that  to  think  of  Proust  during  th( 
war  was  to  imagine  a  very  fat  lady  in  a  tight  velve' 
dress  putting  one  bonbon  after  another  into  hei 
mouth.  American  artists  are  more  political  thai 
Proust  ever  was,  but  on  me,  at  least,  many  Amer 
ican  .productions— advanced,  commercial,  super 
Broadway,  off -off-Broadway— have  the  same  effect 
They  are  sensitive  to  the  disgust  in  the  air,  bu 
they  don't  touch  on  the  lives  we  really  lead.  Nath 
anael  West  wrote  Miss  Lonelyhearts  because  hi 
still  believed  that  to  concentrate  on  so  much  suf 
fering  would  somehow  serve  to  shame  people— t* 
change  them.  I  heard  a  speaker  say  how  excitinj 
it  was  to  look  down  into  a  supermarket,  to  appreci 
ate  the  disorder  and  vulgarity  of  panties  am 
packaged  bread  being  sold  off  the  same  shelves 
More  and  more  we  are  able  to  take  the  sacrific 
in  Vietnam  of  so  many  young  men,  the  poisonou1 
smoke  in  the  air,  the  packaged  panties  and  pact 
aged  bread— because  the  abundance  of  so  much  ex< 
perience  is  exciting,  even  "aesthetic."  No  wondei 
that  Robert  Lowell's  new  poems  are  haunted  bl 
the  Roman  Empire.  We  are  a  madly  heedlesri 
domineering  civilization.  In  this  context,  art  is 
plaything. 

A  Few  Good  Thing! 

.^^.11  the  wisdom  that  runs  so  fluently  about  ai 
in  our  time  is,  like  so  much  talk  about  art,  irrelfj 
vant  to  its  real  interest.  Its  real  interest  is  tr;: 
gift  of  the  maker:  making  is  what  "poetry"  mean; 
The  gift  shapes  the  work,  which  means  that  itl 
beyond  the  artist's  feeling  ill  or  well,  happy  or  till 
happy.  Of  course  some  profound  individuality  (l| 
spirit  influences  the  creative  deed.  No  one  wr 
loves  Bach,  Michelangelo,  Shakespeare,  Blake,  ca  j 
miss  the  exceptional  human  person  behind  the. 
works.  The  will  to  fame,  the  personal  self-expre; 
siveness  or  self-healing  of  the  artist,  has  nothin 
to  do  with  the  value  of  what  he  makes. 

Obviously  it's  getting  more  and  more  difficu 
for  the  writer  to  find  a  quiet  place  in  his  own  min  i 
and  heart  to  write  a  book  from.  There  are  tcj 
many  rival  claims.  But  art,  in  any  generation,  sti  I 
consists  of  the  making  of  a  few  good  things.  LiJ 
me  point  out  that  this  particular  time  has  pn\ 
duced  some  very  good  poets— Lowell,  Roethke,  Be  , 
ryman— some  very  fine  novelists— Mailer,  Bellol 
Flannery  O'Connor,  -I.  F.  Powers,  Ralph  Ellison  I 
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I  ie  extraordinary  essays  by  James  Baldwin. 
Toothing  is  a  substitute  for  genuine  literary 
1  lievement.  When  it's  there  and  exists  solidly 
I  the  rest  of  us,  we  take  heart— it  helps  us  to  live, 
j  a  teacher,  I  never  get  over  the  fact  that  a  few 
I  ,ple  out  of  the  'twenties  still  provide  essential 
1  ritual  ground  for  young  Americans  worrying 
{hut  the  draft  and  sickened  by  Vietnam.  In  this 
1  dly  sputtering,  spurting,  powerful,  all-too-pow- 
,  ul  country  of  ours,  sometimes  the  only  oasis  for 
ling  people  is  a  poem  by  Eliot  or  Frost,  a  story 
I  Joyce,  read  in  class. 

"o  Mr.  Kazin 

|.  .  art  will  not  disappear  under 
ie  popidarizers'  banalities." 

it  Bryan  Dunlap 

■  hose  of  us  who  manage  to  work  our  way  through 
la  college  degree  can  hardly  avoid  absorbing 
[tie  respect  for  art.  We  are  taught  that  if  we 
Ik  at  the  right  works  long  and  reverently 
fiugh.  we  will  be  not  merely  delighted  but  in- 
liucted.  Art  is  good  for  us,  that  is,  useful. 

I -Since  college  has  become  less  a  place  to  cultivate 
S  intellect  than  a  launching  pad  for  further  spe- 
« lized  study,  the  arts  are  simply  one  of  the  "en- 
ihing"  components  of  the  liberal-arts  curricu- 
In.  When  we  graduate  to  more  serious  studies 

■  can  stuff  the  arts  in  the  back  of  a  closet,  along 
1  h  old  textbooks  and  tennis  rackets.  Or  we  can 
■Try  them  along  as  adornments  to  life  which  also 
I  e  us  occasional  nuggets  of  truth.  Either  way 
§•  attitude  is  shaped  by  the  belief— acquired  as 
l^ergraduates— that  we  could  be  informed  about 
]  u  ly  anything  by  listening  closely  in  class  and 
I'ing  the  professor  what  he  wanted  in  written 
i  rk.  We  have  been  trained  to  be  passive  art  con- 
iners,  unable  or  unwilling  to  put  forth  effort  in 
I  matter  of  art. 

[tn  this  there  is  no  great  difference  between  the 
per-thirties  and  over-thirties.  The  middle-aged 
|n  may  sit  through  MaratlSach  unmoved  be- 
luse  it  is  difficult.  Or  the  college  student  yawns 
\i  guffaws  by  turns  at  Blow-Up.  While  the 
linily  breadwinner  sits  glued  to  his  TV  all  eve- 
lig.  And  the  hippy  on  acid  uses  the  TV  screen's 
I'W  to  aid  his  contemplation. 
[Still  it  is  true  that  art  of  all  kinds  is  being  con- 
Ined  in  greater  quantities  today  than  ever  be- 


fore. People  want  to  learn,  to  broaden  their  minds, 
to  support  culture.  So  they  flock  to  see  things- 
plays,  movies,  art  shows— and  read  books,  expect- 
ing that  if  they  simply  immerse  themselves  in 
these  things,  their  values  will  come  through.  Why, 
after  all,  should  the  artist's  message  be  less  easily 
accessible  than  the  morning  paper  or  the  eleven 
o'clock  news? 

Although  their  audiences  are  looking  half- 
heartedly for  the  wrong  things,  it  seems  to  me 
that  young  and  old  artists  still  take  their  calling 
seriously.  Art  did  not  stop  short  when  the  early 
twentieth-century  masters  died.  And  despite  the 
hectic  variety  of  life  today— exciting  and  threaten- 
ing as  it  is— art  will  not  disappear  under  the  popu- 
larizers'  banalities.  Though  the  art  promoters  and 
consumers  mistake  the  surface  of  their  work  for 
its  depth,  the  serious  artists  I  know  are  not 
tempted  to  trade  their  own  considered  purposes 
for  fast  gain.  Nor  are  they  of  a  mind  to  take  ironic 
revenge  on  their  "admirers"  by  falling  into  one 
or  another  of  the  publicly  acceptable  styles  of  art 
or  behavior. 

But  it  is  demoralizing  to  artists  of  my  genera- 
tion to  know  that  they  will  be  merely  patted  on  the 
back  by  their  contemporaries;  that  fine  poets  will 
reap  no  more  than  book  reviewers'  praise  and 
academics'  dissection;  that  audiences  will  walk 
out  in  uncomprehending  disgust  at  the  first  inter- 
mission of  an  Ionesco  or  a  Pinter  play. 

How  can  we  find  a  way  to  join  art  to  its  public— 
not  as  product  to  consumer  but  as  action  to  par- 
ticipant ? 

I  can  only  sketch  some  possible  answers.  The 
education  that  teaches  us  to  be  fatuous  about  art 
must  be  altered.  Teachers  must  radically  criticize 
the  distortions  that  society  has  imposed  on  art— 
of  which  the  chief,  perhaps,  is  the  belief  that  no 
effort  is  required  of  the  viewer.  Colleges  must 
modify  the  suffocating  doctrine  that  studying  art 
seriously  means  simply  reaching  for  higher  and 
higher  values  of  scholarship. 

Professors  who  already  believe  must  begin  to 
insist  that  knowing  art  is  not  a  posture— a  matter, 
say,  of  doing  one's  civic  duty  for  the  arts  after 
graduation,  or  of  conscientiously  leafing  through 
section  two  of  the  Titucs  each  Sunday— but  an  en- 
gagement with  ideas  and  forms  of  expression 
which  defy  summary  and  simplification. 

Artists,  for  their  part,  can  help  by  seeking  audi- 
ences on  their  own  terms— not  those  dictated  by 
the  tradesmen  and  popular  exegetes  of  art.  They 
can  demonstrate  that  the  arts  belong  above  all  to 
those  who  make  and  those  who  need  them.  Instead 
I  iccepting  buyers  and  onlookers,  they  can  search 
after  sharers.  The  Free  Southern  Theater  and  the 
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Frederick  Douglass  Writers'  Workshop  have  dem- 
onstrated, in  the  Black  Belt  and  in  Watts,  some 
possibilities  of  this  kind  of  cooperation.  More  free 
(as  opposed  to  "educational"  and  subscription) 


theater,  more  extended  contacts  between  authors 
painters,  performers,  and  people— college  gradu 
ates  or  not— who  will  listen  to  and,  eventually,  worl 
with  them,  could  turn  possibilities  into  realities 


MY  ILLUSIONS  AND  YOURS 

by  William  Jovanovich 


When  I  entered  college  during  the  late  1930s, 
graduation  from  high  school  was  momentous  in 
creating  a  class  difference  in  American  society. 
For  the  eighteen-year-old  who  went  on  to  college, 
the  rites  of  passage  were  beginning;  for  the  one 
who  went  directly  to  work,  they  had  ended.  Going 
to  college  opened  a  gap  between  the  student  and 
the  worker,  for  if  the  student  could  believe  that 
he  was  continuing  his  youth,  the  worker  was  con- 
vinced that  he  had  all  but  abandoned  it.  George 
Orwell  describes,  in  the  context  of  the  'thirties, 
how  a  man's  view  of  aging  is  related  to  his  eco- 
nomic opportunity:  "One  of  the  few  authentic 
class  differences  .  .  .  still  existing  in  England  is 
that  the  working  classes  age  very  much  earlier.  .  .  . 
The  working  classes  reach  middle  age  earlier  be- 
cause they  accept  it  earlier.  .  .  ."  This  observation 
is  clearly  more  pertinent  to  English  society  than 
to  American,  where  the  middle  class  has  always 
created  an  ambiance  of  ambition  and  hopefulness; 
yet  it  was  relevant  to  the  United  States  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  By  the  time  they  had  reached 
the  age  of  thirty,  there  were  actual  physical  differ- 
ences between  those  Americans  who  attended  col- 
lege and  those  who  did  not.  One  sees,  today,  these 
differences  amongst  the  middle-aged. 

The  college  student  of  the  'thirties  had  reason 
to  believe  that  higher  education  could  ensure  his 
youthfulness.  He  also  had  illusion:  the  popular 
models  of  the  "collegian"  in  magazine  fiction  and 
the  movies  were  persuasive,  and  there  was  a 
certain  romance  about  the  executive  life  in  major 
corporations,  which  were  relatively  new  at  that 
time.  Given  an  important  job,  the  college  graduate 
hoped  to  acquire  the  objects  and  affect  the  styles 
that  would  lend  event  f  illness,  no  less  than  comfort, 
to  his  later  life.  That  the  college  student  was  more 
often  than  not  frustrated  in  his  hope,  we  all  know. 
The  fiction  of  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  John  Marquand, 
and  Robert  Penn  Warren,  among  others,  depicts 
the  disappointment  following  upon  the  broken 
promises  of  affluence.  Nevertheless,  attending  col- 


lege during  the  'thirties  was  generally  regarde 
as  a  privileged  passage  into  society,  not  a  mean 
of  confirming  one's  alienation  from  it. 

In  the  late  'thirties  and  early  'forties  societ 
was  a  most  difficult  place  to  pass  into,  whether  o 
not  one  was  pledged  to  its  conventions.  The  Grea 
Depression  almost  completely  dominated  ou 
thinking.  Even  the  young  dissenter  was  more  cor 
cerned  with  finding  a  job  than  with  finding  a  faitt 
That  the  social  order  was  in  an  appalling  mess  wa 
generally  conceded,  yet  the  young  did  not  conside 
themselves  its  special  victims.  Nor  did  the  colleg 
radicals  tend  to  identify  themselves  strictly  bj 
their  generation.  For  them  the  current  sloga 
"Don't  trust  anyone  over  thirty"  would  hav 
seemed  ridiculous,  not  only  because  it  is  a  sel: 
liquidating  policy,  but  also  because  most  of  tr 
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;  radicals  in  the  country  were  in  fact  middle-aged. 

There  were,  of  course,  many  college  students 
engaged  in  active  dissent,  which  then  largely  took 
:  the  expression  of  political  doctrine  and  party  pol- 
itics. Most  of  the  campus  radicals  I  knew  were 
Socialists,  Trotskyites,  Communists,  and  far-left 
New  Dealers.  Significantly,  these  radicals  had  only 
1  a  tenuous  and  uneasy  connection  with  young  work- 
ers. For  one  thing,  the  campus  radicals  were  not 
themselves  working;  for  another,  many  of  them 
were  of  middle-class  origin.  They  presumed  to 
speak  for  workers  but  were,  for  the  most  part, 
without  experience  in  the  ways  of  poverty,  the 
laboring  life,  and  unionism. 

My  own  experience  made  me  skeptical  of  campus 
radicalism.  I  was  born  to  an  immigrant  family  in 
a  company-owned  mining  town.  My  father  carried 
a  rifle  against  the  scabs  in  the  Colorado  coal  strike 
of  1913-14.  When  I  was  eleven  I  watched  strikers, 
with  bullet  holes  in  their  coats  and  caps,  visit  my 
family  one  night  after  having  been  fired  upon  by 
1  the  National  Guard.  At  sixteen  I  drove  a 
Montenegrin  through  the  coal  towns  of  northern 
Colorado  so  that  he  could  recruit  Slavs  to  fight 
against  the  fascist  Nationalists  in  Spain;  within 
a  year  he  was  killed  in  the  Republican  retreat  from 
Aragon.  Yet,  I  found  little  in  common  with  the 
intellectual  radicals  I  met  at  the  University  of 
Colorado  and  at  Harvard.  To  me  they  seemed  to 
be  at  the  same  time  sentimental  and  doctrinaire, 
which  is  possibly  the  worst  combination  in  the 
human  personality. 

Most  radicals  in  the  'thirties  were  consciously 
intellectual  in  the  European  sense  of  the  term. 
They  readily  accepted  historical  explanations,  and 
propounded  ideological  interpretations  of  the 
social  order.  They  saw  the  events  of  their  own 
time  through  the  prism  of  positivist  ideas.  Their 
intellectualism,  in  short,  was  based  on  content;  it 
had  limited  but  fairly  constant  referents.  Dissent 
was  in  itself  a  social  purpose  for  this  kind  of  in- 
tellectual, who  believed  that  he  could  forecast  the 

■  course  of  the  social  evolution.  He  held  that  eco- 
liomic  and  political  phenomena  proceeded  from 
inistorically  determinable  sources  and  should  be 

judged,  therefore,  by  systems  of  reasoning  and 
|iot  by  personal  or  absolute  values.  This  was  a 
pimiliar  approach  even  for  those  intellectuals  who 
vere  radical  without  following  a  party. 
Not  unnaturally,  the  content  of  radicalism  and 
Jlissent  was  rather  inflexible.  To  the  intellectuals' 
rritation,  the  political  evolution  of  the  Amei  ican 
liocial  order  did  not  proceed  as  expected.  Rooscveli 
juid  his  New  Dealers  borrowed  "Socialist"  p 
«rrams  and  ideas  and  tried  them  out  expediently, 

■  ind  seemed  quite  satisfied  with  short-range  re- 


sults. More  important,  the  American  laboring 
classes  did  not  behave  as  expected— they  did  not, 
notably,  follow  the  European  model  by  forming 
worker  parties. 

Yet  it  is  relevant  to  note  that  none  of  us  who 
were  the  campus  intellectuals  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  Great  Depression  was  inclined  to  despise  his 
own  time.  We  did  not  look  upon  the  emerging  de- 
velopments of  technology,  of  mass  education,  of 
increasing  urbanization  as  being  part  of  an  other- 
directed  social  process  that  was  victimizing  us 
personally,  that  was  depreciating  us  as  individ- 
uals. Few  of  us  then  would  have  assumed  that 
there  had  been  past  periods  in  American  society 
when  life  was  more  humane. 

My  recollection  of  a  now  old-time  dissent  is  of 
course  tempered  by  the  circumstance  of  my  own 
life.  I  do  not  mean  to  reveal  a  footless  pride  in  my 
poor  upbringing,  and  I  take  caution  from  what 
T.  S.  Eliot  once  told  me  about  another  writer: 
Eliot  said  that  he  referred  too  often  to  his  il- 
literate grandfather  and  ought  to  stop  congratu- 
lating himself  on  the  old  man.  Nonetheless,  auto- 
biography may  serve  my  purpose  here  still  again. 
My  elder  son,  Stefan,  a  19(36  graduate  of  Harvard, 
wrote  me  recently  as  follows  : 

I  was  in  Cambridge  yesterday,  being  young. 
There  is  a  mood  of  nastiness  in  student  life:  the 
issues  are  magnificent  but  the  ideas  are  brutal, 
like  the  slogans:  "Make  Love  Not  War"  and 
"The  War  Is  Good  for  the  Economy,  Invest 
Your  Son."  The  only  heroes  are  the  people  who 
sell  you  what  you  want.  Fulbright  and  Kennedy 
are  well  liked,  as  Willy  Loman  was.  ...  I  remem- 
ber during  my  second  and  third  years  at  Har- 
vard the  tremendous  energy  we  put  into  civil- 
rights  demonstrations  and  projects.  There  were 
meetings  but  also  there  were  collections  of 
clothing  and  money. 

But  all  that  has  died.  Not  because  of  the 
white  backlash  or  Stokely  Carmichael,  but  be- 
cause helping  the  Negro  takes  consistent  energy 
and  organization.  After  the  sit-ins  and  the 
marches  came  the  more  difficult  problems  of 
voter  registration  and  open  housing.  That  re- 
quired work,  not  protest,  and  few  people  are 
able  to  commit  themselves  so  fully. 

So  it  is  now  Vietnam,  not  civil  rights,  that 
is  the  blunder  of  the  old  and  the  crisis  of  the 
young.  But  no  one  seems  to  understand  the 
situation  in  Vietnam  because  it  is  historically 
new.  The  issue  of  pacifism  is  rhetorical  for  most 
of  us.  Marines  don't  really  want  to  kill  babies 
and  maim  old  women.  South  Vietnam  is  a  ques- 
tion of  politics,  not  morality.  It  is  the  only  big 
question  since  Cuba,  and,  like  Cuba,  it  brings 
out  the  fears  and  prejudices  of  liberals  and  con- 
servatives, and  it  makes  parents  remember  to 
be  old  and  stodgy  and  children  remember  to  be 
young  and  wild.  .  .  .  Why  is  it  that  intellectu- 
als, in  both  your  generation  and  mine,  are  so 
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violent  V  Alger  Hiss  was  impressed  by  Stalin  be- 
cause he  played  for  keeps.  Orwell  understood 
the  fascination  of  violence  in  politics  for  intel- 
lectuals who  knew  murder  only  as  a  word. 
Everyone  is  hot  for  confrontations  and  neither 
generation  listens— even  to  itself. 

It  seems  to  me  that  my  son's  observations  reflect 
a  relevant  difference  between  my  former  preoccu- 
pations in  university  life  and  his  own.  It  is  in  part 
(lie  difference  between  intellect ualism  as  content, 
based  on  historical  referents  and  systematic  mean- 
ing, and  intellect  ualism  as  style,  based  on  individ- 
ual sensibility.  My  son  is  concerned  with  his  own 
values,  his  discrete  moral  responses,  in  judging 
a  public  crisis.  He  tends  readily  to  personify  public 
issues,  and  he  is  obviously  distressed  by  the  haz- 
ards of  personal  communication.  He  has  discov- 
ered, somewhat  uncomfortably,  I  think,  that  stu- 
dent dissenters  are  quick  to  be  outraged  but  quick 
to  forget.  He  once  told  me  thai  the  classic  quest  ion 
whether  the  ends  can  ever  justify  the  means— a 
big  question  in  my  day,  when  radicals  so  often 
answered  one  way  for  the  Communists  and  an- 
other way  for  the  Nazis  js  really  a  "sniveling 
conundrum,"  because  means  and  ends  are  indis- 
tinguishable. The  difference  between  us,  maybe, 
lies  there.  As  a  young  intellectual  1  sought  to  con- 
firm what  were  the  true  and  good  ends  of  Ameri- 
can society;  that  is,  /  irmited  to  knoiv  the  right 
things.  Stefan,  twenty-five  years  later,  seems  to 
be  concerned  with  finding  supportable  personal 
values,  with  embracing  a  tolerable  life  style;  he 
seeks  the  means  to  respond  honestly  and  truly  to 
the  acts  of  American  society;  lie  /ranis  to  feel  the 
right  ways. 

While  1  do  not  look  upon  my  son's  preoecupa- 
t  ions  as  typi  fying  an  alienat  ion  f rom  society,  t  hey 
could  be  so  regarded  superficially.  The  alienated 
seem  generally  to  reject  systems  of  ideas  that  have 
a  present;  or  prospective  social  consequence.  In- 
deed, in  its  extreme  form,  alienation  is  a  rejec- 
tion of  all  systems  of  logical  thinking,  and  there- 
fore of  political  establishment.  Kenneth  Keniston, 
in  The  Uncomm  it  ted,  suggests  t  hat  alienat  ion  is  in 
pari  a  form  of  nostalgia.  "In  practice,"  he  says, 
"  'alienation'  has  become  .  .  .  often  synonymous 
merely  with  the  feeling  that  '.something  is  wrong 
somewhere,'  and  that  'we  have  lost  something  im- 
portant.'" In  short,  the  alienated  person  feels  in 
some  way  cheated:  society  had  a  chance  to  make 
things  good  and  it  blew  it;  specifically,  the  old  folks 
blew  it.  This  notion  is  deep-dyed  in  our  literature. 
Again  and  again  the  American  writer  has  dis- 
played a  sense  of  aggrievement  t  hat  something 
was  lost  on  this  continent,  lost  pointlessly  and 
needlessly:  one  of  his  characteristic  moods,  to  be 


found  in  Herman  Melville  no  less  than  in  Saul 
Bellow,  is  a  haunting  sense  of  disappointment. 

There  is,  in  these  two  qualities  of  intellectual 
dissent-political  and  historicist  radicalism  on  the 
one  hand  and  personal  alienation  on  the  other-an 
opposite  approach  to  the  concept  of  an  ideal  so- 
ciety. The  young  radical  of  the  'thirties  believed 
that  an  ideal  society  could  be  achieved  by  political 
action  based  on  a  whole  doctrine.  The  alienated 
youth  of  the  'sixties  seems  to  believe  that  the  ideal 
society  has  been  dissipated  and  is  not  recoverable 
by  conventional  political  means;  and  that  his  only 
recourse  is  to  protest  any  action  by  any  authority 
that  strikes  him  as  insincere,  self-serving,  and 
inhumane. 

The  difference  in  these  two  approaches  obvi- 
ously widens  the  gulf  between  the  "Old  Left"  and 
the  "New  Left."  Irving  Howe,  in  Steady  Work, 
doubts  that  many  of  the  present-day  campus  intel- 
lectuals could  qualify  as  radicals  in  the  old  sense 
of  the  term.  "Their  radicalism,"  he  says,  "is  vague 
and  nonideological ;  it  places  a  heavy  stress  upon 
individual  integrity,  perhaps  more  than  upon  col- 
lective action.  .  .  .  The  campus  radicals  respond 
most  strongly  to  immediate  and  morally  unambig- 
uous issues,  such  as  Negro  rights,  free  speech,  etc. 
.  .  .  they  east  about  for  a  mode  of  sociocultural 
revulsion  from  the  outrages,  deceits,  and  vul- 
garities of  our  society.  ...  In  contrast,  the  radical- 
ism of  an  earlier  generation  .  .  .  |  had  |  available 
movements,  parties,  agencies,  and  patterns  of 
thought  through  which  one  could  act.  The  radicals 
of  the  'thirties  certainly  had  their  share  of 
Bohemianism,  but  their  politics  were  not  nearly 
so  .  .  .  dependent  upon  tokens  of  style  as  is  today's 
radicalism."  This  is,  in  essence,  the  contrast  as  I 
see  it. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  damn  the  old  radicals  as  senti- 
mental and  doctrinaire  and  the  new  "uncommit- 
ted" as  romantic  and  absolutist,  and  so  to  suggest, 
rather  too  comfortably,  that  the  more  things 
change  the  more  they  are  the  same.  This  is  not, 
in  any  event,  my  purpose,  which  is  not  only  to 
examine  the  changed  quality  of  student  dissent 
but  also  lo  suggest  that  universal  higher  educa- 
tion may  be  developing  still  another  kind  of  intel- 
lect ualism. 

Within  a  generation,  at  least  one-half  of  our 
population  will  have  spent  time  in  an  institution 
of  higher  learning.  Going  to  college  does  not  at 
present  create  a  class  difference  in  American  so- 
ciety. Certainly  the  difference  between  workers 
and  students— except  for  most  Negroes,  and  se- 
verely dispossessed  whites— is  not  as  great  as  it 
once  was.  The  nat  ion's  general  affluence  makes  it 
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ossible  for  even  the  young  worker  to  persist  in 
stage  of  youthfulness  and  to  affect,  at  least,  the 

ood  life.  Nowadays  it  is  harder  and  harder  to 

istinguish  not  only  between  the  student  and  the 
orker  but  also  between  the  very  young,  the  near- 

Dung,  and  the  middle-aged.  One  ought,  I  think,  to 

jjoice  in  this. 

Yet,  the  university,  college,  and  junior-college 
/stems— despite  their  vastly  enlarged  enrollments 
cannot  ignore  the  question  whether  they  do  not 
mtinue  harmfully  to  isolate,  or  at  least  restrict 
ae  view  of,  students  from  the  working,  income- 
roducing  run  of  society.  Given  the  student  pop- 
lation  that  will  reach  possibly  twenty-five  million 
y  the  end  of  the  century,  it  is  too  late  to  question 
hether  it  makes  sense  to  conduct  higher  educa- 
on  on  campuses.  It  is  too  late  only  because  the 
nancial  commitment— not  the  intellectual  eommit- 
lent— in  them  is  irreversible. 

Much  of  the  argument  over  the  purposes  of  the 
lodern  university,  whether  in  the  words  of  John 
ardner  or  of  Clark  Kerr,  is  clouded  by  the  recur- 
.ng  notion  that  the  university  is  a  surrogate  for 
)ciety.  that  is,  either  a  substitute  for  society  or 
simulation  of  it.  It  is.  in  fact,  neither.  The  mod- 
m  university  is  a  major  component  in  the  serv- 
e  industry  in  America;  it  is  indeed  supplanting 
ne  large  corporation  as  the  new  institution  that 
■ields  power  because  of  its  size  and  oligarchic 
ature.  Contrary  to  John  Galbraith,  the  corpora- 
on  is  not  growing  as  an  economic  force.  America 
as  become,  as  Victor  Fuchs  suggests,  the  first 
irvice  economy  in  the  world's  history,  with  more 
lan  half  of  its  employed  engaged  in  handling 
ervices.  College  and  university  systems  are  en- 
teshed  in  the  total  economic  and  political  organ- 
•ation.  Local,  state,  and  federal  revenues  are 
ugely  devoted  to  education  ;  teaching  is  a  common 
rofession;  seven  million  students  constitute  a 
"emendous  social  force  by  their  sheer  number, 
tudents  and  teachers  alike  are  involved  in  serv- 
es—they  are  both  processors  of  information, 
/hen  we  finally  come  to  credit  this  idea,  we  pos- 
j  bly  will  pay  to  young  people  direct  incomes  for 
le  work  they  perform  as  students.  Maybe  then 
ie  notion  of  the  university  as  surrogate  for  so- 
iety  will  be  disputed  and  it  will  be  seen  that  edu- 
ation  is  the  real  business  of  America  and  not 
lerely  its  beneficence. 

If  the  colleges  and  universities  are,  as  it  were, 
istitutional  protagonists  in  contemporary  life, 
ien  the  nature  of  intellectualism  on  the  campus 
\  neither  a  remote  nor  a  parochial  issue,  but, 
ather,  one  that  is  universal  and  representath  e. 
ideed,  alienation  is  not  really  the  privilege  of  the 
allege  student  or  "The  Young":  university  in- 


structors, corporation  executives,  writers,  and 
bureaucrats— all  handling  the  stuff  of  information 
—find  themselves  asking  whom  it  is  they  speak  to 
and  for  what  end. 

If  alienation  persists  as  a  sociopsychological 
condition,  it  will  perhaps  devolve  from  a  new  con- 
dition. The  alienated  person  of  the  1970s  and  1980s 
will  probably  not  be  disaffected  because  of  the 
broken  promises  of  affluence  but  because  of  the 
broken  promises  of  intellectualism.  For  intellec- 
tualism as  a  style  of  life,  not  less  than  materialism, 
can  fail  its  promise,  especially  if  it  is  not  tested 
critically.  Intellectualism  that  depends  largely  on 
sensibility  has  obvious  limitations.  It  admits 
rather  readily  to  shoddy  thinking  and  to  jargon. 

The  test  of  the  "new  dissent"  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  old-style  radicalism.  The  student 
dissenter  in  the  late  'thirties  was  quick  to  vouch 
for  the  content  of  his  thinking,  for  its  sources  and 
rationale,  but  he  was  less  inclined  to  examine  his 
own  moral  stance  on  current  public  acts  and  dec- 
larations. But  the  student  dissenter  of  the  late 
1960s  should,  I  think,  submit  himself  to  a  differ- 
ent criticism.  When  he  asks,  "What  is  tolerable  for 
human  beings?"  he  should  also  ask,  "What  is  pos- 
sible for  human  beings?"  It  is  the  particular  need 
of  universities  today  to  pose  the  whole  question. 
"What  is  tolerable  and  what  is  possible?"  and  to 
provide  students  with  the  means  to  answer  it. 

Ultimately,  the  distinctions  between  the  old  rad- 
icalism and  the  new  alienation  may  not  persist.  For 
I  perceive  the  emergence  of  a  new  kind  of  intel- 
lectualism which  will  reconcile  content  with  style, 
social  purpose  with  personal  sensibility.  It  is  an 
intellectualism  based  on  the  practices  of  universal 
advanced  education.  A  humanistic  education  is, 
after  all,  the  most  reasonable  and  least  violent  way 
to  confront  individual  prerogative  with  social  de- 
mand. We  have  perhaps  forgotten  that  the  Amer- 
ican declaration  to  educate  the  whole  population 
is  a  very  radical  idea.  It  is  radical  precisely  be- 
cause it  makes  society  vulnerable  to  itself,  open 
to  change,  subject  to  dissent.  Advanced  education 
becomes,  ultimately,  a  way  to  distinguish  people 
one  from  another,  not  by  their  possession  of  knowl- 
edge, but  by  their  expression  of  it. 

If  a  new  intellectualism  is  arising,  with  educa- 
tion as  its  determinant,  then  I  think  it  will  create 
new  forms  of  dissent.  Such  dissent  will,  possibly, 
avoid  the  excesses  of  both  the  old  radicalism  and 
the  new  alienation  without  necessarily  sacrificing 
their  permissiveness.  One  would  hope,  particu- 
larly, that  it  will  be  less  doctrinaire  and,  as  my 
son  says,  less  violent.  A  certain  tolerance  ought 
to  be  possible  among  more  or  less  educated  people. 
It  ought  to  be  respectable  for  my  son  to  ask  an 
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old  dissenter  like  me  to  admit  his  motives,  and  for 
me,  in  turn,  to  ask  him  to  describe  his  ends.  In 
fact,  it  is  possible.  Practically  every  tolerable 
thing  is  possible  in  America.  We  have  not,  after 
all,  blown  our  chance,  lost  our  option,  closed  the 
society.  Someone  once  asked  Mahatma  Gandhi 
what  he  thought  of  Western  civilization.  "I  think 
it  would  be  a  good  idea,"  he  said. 


To  Mr.  Jovanovich 

"  oar  society  cvid  its  institu- 
tions pre  re  nt  people  from  deter- 
mining their  own  destiiiies." 

by  Mark  R.  Killingsivorth 

To  call  my  generation  of  young  people  "activist" 
is  a  dangerous  generalization.  "Alienated"  fits 
far  better.  It  applies  not  only  to  the  relatively  few- 
activists,  who  are  seeking  to  change  society  be- 
cause they  feel  alienated  from  its  goals,  but  also 
to  the  vast  herds  of  apathetic  students,  and  to  the 
masses  of  excluded  youths,  mostly  Negro,  who 
have  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  college  classroom. 

As  William  Jovanovich  suggests,  activist  pro- 
test in  the  'sixties  is  often  personal  and  subjective, 
unlike  the  political  and  intellectual  protest  of  the 
'thirties.  Yet  it  is  questionable  to  discuss  the  ac- 
tivists of  any  generation  as  a  homogeneous  group. 
I  have  found  that  "the"  activists  are  often  as  dif- 
ferent as  Whitney  Young  and  Stokely  Carmichael. 
A  critique  of  how  activists  express  their  aliena- 
tion is  no  substitute  for  an  analysis  of  what  it  is. 

Most  activists— and  with  them  many  of  the 
apathetic  and  excluded— are  alienated  because 
they  feel  that  our  society  and  its  institutions  pre- 
vent people  from  determining  their  own  destinies; 
that  society  robs  people  of  their  individuality  and 
leaves  them  depersonalized  and  alone.  A  highly 
popular  Beatles  tune  of  last  fall  sings  of  Eleanor 
Rigby,  '  a  girl  who  "waits  at  the  window,  wearing 
the  face  that  she  keeps  in  a  jar  by  the  door."  of 
Father  McKenzie,  "writing  the  words  of  a  sermon 
that  no  one  will  hear,"  and  asks  in  a  haunting  re- 
frain: "All  the  lonely  people,  where  do  they  all 
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come  from?  All  the  lonely  people,  where  do  they 
all  belong'.'" 

More  specifically,  as  citizens  many  activists  see 
a  hypocritical  society  which  condones  the  use  of 
napalm  but  not  marijuana;  whose  public  officials 
seem  to  them  insensitive  or  incapable  before  prob- 
lems ranging  from  the  ghetto  to  Vietnam.  As 
students  they  see  a  bureaucratic  educational  sys- 
tem whose  teachers  are  remote  and  uninterested 
in  them;  whose  administrators  never  listen  seri- 
ously to  their  views  on  issues  (housing,  academic 
problems,  regulations,  student  activities)  which 
vitally  affect  them;  and  in  whose  classrooms  they 
are  expected  not  to  participate  but  merely  to  lis- 
ten. As  potential  employees  they  see  vast  corpora- 
tions and  unions  which  cynically  manipulate  and 
depersonalize  people  rather  than  liberate  them 
and  provide  interesting  and  challenging  work. 
Such  a  society,  many  activists  believe,  cannot  pos- 
sibly fulfill  the  hopes  and  talents  of  the  individual. 
Many  seek  a  "participatory  democracy,"  in  which 
people  participate  as  directly  as  possible  in  deci- 
sions which  affect  them,  from  their  education  to 
their  work  to  their  government's  policies. 

Hence  much  activist  protest  against  existing 
society  is  by  its  nature  highly  personal  and  sub- 
jective, a  blend  which  is  at  once  radical  and  very 
conservative.  Sometimes  there  is  even  a  hatred  of 
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Unquestioned  credit  at  airlines,  restaurants, 
notels.  motels,  rent  a  cars,  shops  — worldwide 


"Ja,  dot's  vot  I  said. 
All  ist  left  ist 
Manhattan. 
Vant  to  take  it?" 


Mijnheer  Minuit  had  to  rely  on 
his  business  instincts  alone  but  you  don't. 

The  things  Western  Electric  makes  for  the  Bell 
telephone  companies  help  you  keep  in  touch  with 
clients  everywhere.  They  even  let  your  computers 
keep  in  touch  with  their  computers. 

More  and  more  business  is  being  done  that  way. 


So  Western  Electric  is  making  more  and  mon 
phones  for  computers  to  use. 

They're  called  Data-Phone*  data  sets.  We 
make  them  for  the  Bell  telephone  companies  becau 
it's  our  Bell  System  job  to  help  you  communicate. 

Whether  you're  a  real  estate  agent,  or  an  Indian 
chief.  Or  a  computer. 

Western  Electri 

MANUFACTURING  4  SUPPLY  UNI1  Of  THE  8EU  SYSI 


the  majority— a  belief  that  society  and  its  institu- 
tions, whether  supported  by  the  majority  or  not, 
won't  let  the  individual  decide  his  own  future, 
from  his  military  service  to  his  education.  Some- 
times this  attitude  becomes  maudlin,  self-glorify- 
ing, and  downright  frightening:  As  the  "As- 
sembly of  Unrepresented  People,"  gathered  in 
Washington  to  protest  Vietnam  and  other  griev- 
ances, moved  down  the  Mall  toward  the  Capitol 
in  August  1965,  Staughton  Lynd  wrote,  "It 
seemed  that  .  .  .  had  some  been  shot  or  arrested 
nothing  could  have  stopped  that  crowd  from  tak- 
ing possession  of  its  government.  Perhaps  next 
time  we  should  keep  going  .  .  ."  Such  an  unlikely 
event  would  have  resembled  nothing  so  much  as 
a  skirmish  outside  a  Munich  beer  hall  thirty  years 
ago,  for,  as  Robert  Kennedy  says  these  days,  even 
Iris  position  on  Vietnam  is  in  the  minority. 

Such  beliefs  produce  a  dilemma.  Many  activists 
detest  the  bureaucratic  multiversity,  which,  they 
feel,  turns  students  into  so  many  depersonalized 
IBM  cards.  Yet  to  overcome  the  multiversity,  don't 
the  activists  need  the  same  degree  of  organiza- 
tional sophistication?  And  would  that  not  deny 
the  very  ideals  which  led  them  to  the  fray?  At  the 
University  of  Michigan  last  year  I  was  amused 
to  hear  administrators  warning  against  a  possible 
Leninist-style  activist  take-over  of  a  "student 
power"  protest  and  then  to  see  the  activists- 
plagued  by  logorrhea  and  internal  indecision  over 
goals  and  tactics,  and  reluctant  to  trample  on 
minority  viewpoints  within  their  group— unable  to 

NEW  BEGINNINGS, 

by  Ronnie  Dugger 

When  I  was  in  college,  the  new  sexual  freedom, 
as  I  understand  these  difficult-to-define  differen- 
tiations, was  about  ten  years  away.  In  my  opinion, 
there  is  now  far  too  much  to-do  about  the  new 
morality.  The  mass  media  distort  our  natural  un- 
derstandings because  things  sell  better  when 
they're  presented  as  a  big  deal.  People  sleep  to- 
gether now  more  easily  and  more  readily,  and 
often  just  for  the  pleasure  of  it,  like  extended 
conversation.  Good.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Stuart 
Mill's  On  Liberty,  about  civil  liberty  and  tolera- 
tion, has  now  found  the  mark  in  our  sexual  life, 
too;  we  apply  "live  and  let  live."  laissez-fai 
private  life..  Good.  Writers  can  proceed  within 
wider  amplitudes,  with  honest  language.  Good. 
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take  collective  action.  Individualism  and  partici- 
patory democracy  are  both  the  blessing  and  the 
curse  of  the  activists,  giving  them  a  vague  vision 
of  a  better  society  but  often  confusing  their  ef- 
forts to  reach  for  it. 

Yet  the  ultimate  impact  of  the  activists,  I  be- 
lieve, will  depend  less  on  how  they  resolve  this 
seeming  dilemma  than  on  whether  they  are  able 
to  mobilize  the  far  more  numerous  apathetic  and 
excluded  youths  and  act  on  their  grievances.  The 
potential  is  already  there.  As  Mayor  Lindsay  of 
New  York  pointed  out  in  a  remarkably  perceptive 
1966  speech,  feelings  of  alienation  and  powerless- 
ness  were  common  elements  in  both  the  Berkeley 
student  revolt  and  the  Watts  Negro  riots;  one 
could  also  point  to  the  riots  of  usually  apathetic 
students  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida,  and  Lake 
Geneva,  Wisconsin. 

The  excluded  Negro  youth  has  shown  his  explo- 
sive potential  in  ghetto  after  ghetto.  The  apathetic 
student— who  spends  his  time  staring  out  classroom 
windows  and  has  similar  grievances  against  the 
educational  system— can  have  a  significant  impact 
when  catalyzed  by  the  activists  at  places  like 
Berkeley  or  Michigan. 

A  friend  of  mine  once  expressed  surprise  at  all 
the  "Penny  Pompom  sorority-girl  types"  who  were 
in  the  "student  power"  protest  at  Ann  Arbor.  Suc- 
cess for  the  activists  thus  may  depend  not  so  much 
on  where  "all  the  lonely  people"  come  from  or  be- 
long, but  more  on  where  they  are  going  and 
whether  the  activists  can  get  them  there. 


NEW  HOPES 


These  things  are  a  victory,  a  breakthrough,  that 
is  past;  it  is  over.  Nor,  although  it  has  removed 
negatives,  does  it  solve  very  much. 

It  takes  a  time  to  finci  it  out,  but  sex  as  a  source 
of  meaning  or  validation  gets  old,  long  before  it 
gets  old  in  itself.  We  all  still  have  to  love  well,  to 
live  fairly,  to  do  good.  The  writers  and  the  artists 
still  have  the  same  problem  they  did,  to  make  a 
work  of  art,  and  they  have  even  more  to  do,  for 
now  that  most  of  the  priests  and  the  preachers  are 
speaking  in  tombs,  somebody  has  to  prophesy, 
somebody  has  to  say  "should."  Thinking  on  our 
own  ethically  in  the  situations  we  find  ourselves 
in.  we  of  course  know  what  the  old  ways  say,  we 
see  why  they  say  what  they  do,  and  to  an  extent 
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we  are  enclosed  in  their  vestigia]  forms,  and  we 
consider  all  that.  But  1  do  not  think  Christianity 
guides  us  inside  anymore  in  our  sexual  lives,  just 
as  I  do  not  think  the  edificial  church  (as  distin- 
guished from  the  minority  church,  the  portable 
church,  that  is  emerging)  has  behaved  ethically 
on  social  justice,  on  Vietnam,  or  on  hate  by  race. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  corrosion  of  orthodox  religion  as 
our  inner  monitor  that  has  cast  us  all  into  the  free 
but  gloomy  limbo  of  these  times. 

The  plain  truth  is  there  have  been,  among  us, 
a  multitude  of  total  abandonments  of  the  ortho- 
doxies, and  a  multitude  of  new  beginnings.  This 
way  it's  harder,  but  it's  more  interesting.  We  find 
afresh  in  our  own  lives  the  same  experiences,  the 
surprises  of  pain,  the  limits  of  ideals,  that  sug- 
gest to  us  how  we  should  act  toward  others— the 
same  touchstones  from  which,  one  assumes,  the 
religions  calcified  their  moral  forms.  Where  now 
is  the  new  church,  if  there  is  one?  It  is  among  us, 
not  beyond  us  or  above  us.  And  where,  if  it  is,  is 
the  new  faith?  It  is  among  us,  in  what  we  do  with 
each  other.  Nor  just  in  private,  nor  just  in  public, 
nor  just  in  the  city,  nor  just  in  this  land. 

We  radically  suspect  that  we  are  participating 
in  the  fall  of  the  United  States  from  virtue  and 
grace  within,  and  in  the  world.  And  we  know  that 
human  beings  can  slaughter  men,  women,  and 
children  by  the  millions  at  Dachau  and  Hiroshima, 
and  still  hold  themselves  upright  thereafter;  we 
know  that  the  world  can  be  destroyed,  now,  by  acci- 
dent, by  misunderstanding,  or  by  hate  and  pride. 


Why,  Stanley  Kauffmann  has  asked,  do  the  old 
pay  so  much  attention  to  the  young?  It  is  because 
things  are  coming  apart,  and  we  who  have  been 
supposed  to  have  been  keeping  them  together  are 
looking  anywhere,  including  to  the  young,  for  in- 
sights, for  explanations  of  why  we  are  failing  and 
prophetic  clues  that  will  help  us  in  the  time  we 
each  have  left. 

The  questions  are,  what  we  are,  and  whether 
we  have  time  enough  to  change.  Our  special  dif- 
ficulty in  'these,  our  times,  is  simply  the  weight  of 
our  burden.  This  is  our  country,  we  are  here,  and 
we  detest  to  see  it  failing.  And  there  is  the  still 
larger  fact  that  with  all  the  power  our  country  has 
and  will  not  stop  having,  if  we  are  finally  failing, 
we  are  not  likely  to  go  down  benignly,  but  "raging, 
raging,  against  the  dying  of  the  light,"  like  a  poet, 
power-maddened  and  drunk,  destroying  the  world 
he  loves.  Tom  Hayden  writes,  "What  is  desperately 
needed  is  the  person  of  vision  and  clarity,  who 
sees  both  the  model  society  and  the  pitfalls  that 
precede  its  attainment,  and  who  will  not  destroy 
his  vision  for  short-run  gains  but.  instead,  |  will  | 
hold  it  out  for  all  to  see.  as  the  furthest  dream  and 
perimeter  of  human  possibility."  I  think  this  is 
right.  Taking  strength  from  the  free  private  life, 
but  not  accepting  enclosure  within  it,  each  of  us 
is  called  upon  to  give  all  he  is  able  to  give  to  our 
common  endeavor,  the  validation  of  man  as  a 
moral  being.  We  must  help  each  other  in  this,  and 
we  must  be  far  more  serious  than  we  have  been, 
for  the  outcome  is  in  doubt. 


CONTRIBUTORS 

Walter  Lippmann's  writings  mi  society  and  poli- 
tics hare  made  him  a  force  in  American  letters 
since  his  first  book,  "Preface  t<>  Politics,"  came  mil 
in  1913.  Today  his  syndicated  columns  for  the 
Washington  "Post"  and  "Newsweek"  are  read  by 
millimis. 

Rita  DersllOWltz,  now  associate  editor  of  "The 
Yale  Alumni  Magazine,"  was  editor  of  "The 
Hunter  Arrow"  as  an  undergraduate.  She  was  un- 
lit recently  director  of  the  Higher  Education  Sem- 
inars of  the  11.  S.  Student  Press  Association. 

Pant  /'oiler  is  coordinator  of  the  Educational 

Cooperative  in  Boston,  which  is  a  Community 
let  ion  Project  of  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety, lit  teas  president  of  Sf)S  in  1964-65. 

Robert  Gross,  I  miner  news  editor  of  "The  Daily 
Pennsylvanian,"  has  completed  n  year  as  general 
secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Student  Press  Association, 
with  headquarters  in  Washington. 


Alfred  Kazin  began  writing  as  a  critic  with  "On 
Native  Grounds"  in  1942;  his  most  recent  hook. 
"Start inn  Out  in  the  Thirties,"  relates  his  own 
literary  and  political  background  with  that  of  his 
aeneration.  He  teaches  English  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  N.  Y.  at  Stony  Brook. 

This  snmnier  Bryan  Dunlap  tool;  an  MA.  in 
English  from  the  University  of  Chicago;  lie  is  edi- 
tor of  "Tin1  Chicago  Lilt  rani  Review." 

William  Jovanovich,  president  of  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  World,  is  the  author  of  "Now  Barabbas," 
a  volume  of  essays  about  the  publishing  of  books— 
"One  of  the  most  cirilized  of  worldly  pursuits." 

Mark  R.  Killings  worth,  a  Rhodes  Scholar-elect , 
majored  in  economics  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan and  edited  "The  Michigan  Daily." 

Bonnie  Dagger,  editm-at-large  of  "The  Texas 
Observer,"  edited  "The  Daily  Texan"  at  the  Uni- 
versity in  Austin,  and  later  studied  at  Oxford.  His 
book  "Dark  Star.  Hiroshima  Reconsidered  .  .  .  ," 
published  by  Gollancz  in  England,  will  be  brought 
out  in  the  U.S.  by  World  this  fall. 


Harper's  Magazine,  October  1907 
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Eustace  McGargle 
Egbert  Souse 
Otis  Criblecoblis 
Cuthbert  J.  Twillie 
Figley  J.  Whitesides 
Dr.  Otis  Guelpe 
Larson  E.  Whipsnade 
Chester  Bogle 


or,  THE  ONE  AND  ONLY 
W.  C.  FIELDS 

by  Corey  Ford 


W.c  .  Fields,  the  funniest  man  who  ever  lived, 
was  even  funnier  offstage  than  on.  His  drawn-out 
rasping  voice  was  the  same,  of  course,  but  he  had 
an  infectious  giggle,  a  falsetto  he-he-he-he-he  like 
the  chirp  of  a  cricket,  which  I  never  heard  him  use 
in  his  professional  work.  And  his  daily  speech 
was  as  extravagantly  florid  as  anything  in  his 
movies.  Because  he  was  a  zealous  reader  of  the 
eighteenth-century  English  novelists,  their  phra- 
seology came  naturally— "betwixt"  or  "forsooth" 
ior  "hither  and  yon"— and  he  was  the  only  person  I 
knew  who  started  sentences  with  the  word  "likely." 

We  had  a  weekly  date  to  dine  together  at  Cha- 
sen's  in  Hollywood.  Over  his  eighth  or  ninth  mar- 
tini. Bill  was  wont  to  lapse  into  sentimental  recol- 
lections. I  never  knew  how  much  of  what  he  said 
was  factual,  for  Fields,  a  true  artist,  constantly 
embellished  his  stories  with  new  imaginative 
touches. 

Now  and  then  he  would  dwell  on  his  early  boy- 
hood in  Germantown,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia.  He 
was  born  William  Claude  Dukenfield,  the  son  of 
»oor  but  dishonest  parents.  His  mother  woi 
Ubed  until  midday-"besotted  with  gin,"  Bill  em 
i  masized  to  me  carefully— and  when  she  heard  the 
boon  whistle  she  would  leap  to  her  feet,  pausing 
)nly  to  tie  on  an  apron  and  dash  some  water  over 
V^opy right  ©  1967  by  Corey  Ford 


her  face.  Then  she  would  stand  on  the  front  steps, 
mopping  the  bogus  perspiration  from  her  brow 
with  the  corner  of  the  apron,  and  sighing,  "Been 
working  all  morning  over  a  hot  stove,"  as  the 
neighbors  walked  by.  "Good  day  to  ye,  Mrs.  Mul- 
doon,"  she  would  beam,  and  add,  after  the  stroller 
was  out  of  hearing,  "Terrible  gossip,  Mrs.  Mul- 
doon.  Oh,  and  how  are  yoa  today,  Mrs.  Frankel?" 
Another  pause  as  she  passed.  "Nasty  old  bitch, 
Mrs.  Frankel."  Bill's  hypocritical  greetings  and 
asides  were  clearly  patterned  on  his  mother. 

His  nasal  drawl,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  heri- 
tage from  his  father,  who  made  a  scanty  living 
hawking  fresh  vegetables  from  door  to  door,  which 
he  advertised  in  a  hoarse  adenoidal  voice.  Forced 
against  his  will  to  assist  his  father,  young  Bill 
devoted  himself  to  mimicking  the  elder  Dukenfield, 
chanting  in  the  same  singsong  whine  a  list  of 
"vegetables"  whose  names  he  liked:  "Pomegran- 
ates, rutabagas,  calabashes."  When  housewives 
hurried  out  to  purchase  these  exotics,  his  father 
would  explain  that  his  son  was  new  to  the  job,  and 
then  clout  him  on  the  ear  when  they  were  out  of 
sight. 

Once,  at  the  age  of  nine.  Bill  sneaked  past  the 
ti'ket  taker  at  the  local  vaudeville  house,  and  spent 
a  fascinated  afternoon  watching  a  juggling  act. 
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Filled  with  enthusiasm,  he  stole  some  lemons  and 
oranges  from  his  father's  cart  and  practiced  the 
new  art.  "By  the  time  I  learned  to  keep  two  of 
them  in  the  air  at  once,"  he  said,  "I'd  ruined  sev- 
eral dollars'  worth  of  fruit."  His  father,  catching 
his  son  in  the  act  which  would  one  day  make  him 
famous,  gave  him  a  beating.  Resolving  to  square 
accounts.  Bill  "rejected  certain  measures  which 
might  have  elicited  the  attention  of  the  coroner" 
and  settled  on  the  simple  solution  of  hiding  on  a 
ledge  above  the  stable  door,  poising  an  empty  or- 
ange crate.  His  father  entered.  Bill  flattened  him, 
and  left  home  at  the  age  of  eleven,  never  to  return. 

Fields'  very  appearance  evoked  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter from  an  audience:  the  manorial  air  that  was 
so  obviously  false,  the  too  benign  smile,  the  lar- 
cenous eye.  He  had  the  round  ruddy  face  of  a 
dignified  and  slightly  felonious  country  squire.  Its 
most  prominent  feature,  the  celebrated  red-veined 
nose,  would  grow  redder  like  a  warning  light  if  he 
felt  he  was  being  victimized.  When  an  insurance 
company  doctor  refused  to  renew  his  health  policy, 
he  protested  to  Gene  Fowler,  "The  nefarious  quack 
claimed  he  found  urine  in  my  whiskey." 

Fields'  distrust  of  doctors  and  lawyers  was  neu- 
rotic. IJankers  were  even  worse,  he  held.  In  order 
to  outwit  them,  he  deposited  small  sums  of  money 
in  banks  scattered  all  over  the  world,  even  step- 
ping off  a  train  to  open  an  account  in  a  small  town 
while  the  engine  was  taking  on  water.  Some  of  the 
accounts  were  under  his  own  name,  but  most  of 
them  were  credited  to  Figley  J.  Whitesides  or  Dr. 
Otis  Guelpe  or  Larson  E.  Whipsnade,  names  which 
he  had  accumulated  in  the  course  of  his  travels. 
Since  Fields  never  took  anyone  into  his  confidence 
about  his  financial  arrangements,  and  no  bank- 
books showed  up  after  his  death,  it  is  probable  that 
a  sizable  fortune  is  still  stashed  away  in  various 
banks  under  various  assumed  names. 

Children  were  another  of  Fields'  pel  phobias. 
"Of  course  I  like  little  tots,"  he  would  protest 
righteously,  "if  they're  well  cooked."  Once,  when 
a  pimply  youngster  spotted  Fields  and  ran  across 
the  sidewalk,  holding  out  a  notebook  and  pleading, 
"C'n  I  have  your  autograph  ?"  Fields  replied  pleas- 
antly, "Why,  of  course,  yaas,  to  be  sure,"  and  in- 
scribed his  name  with  a  flourish.  The  boy  stam- 
mered his  thanks,  and  Bill  patted  him  fondly  on 
the  head.  "Quite  all  right,  my  nose-picking  little 
bastard,"  he  pronounced  in  benediction. 

"When  I  was  a  little  tot,"  he  recalled  one  eve- 


Core it  Ford's  article  on  W.  C.  Fields  will  appear  in 
slightly  different  form  as  a  chapter  in  his  booh 
"The  Tiini  of  Laughter,  A  Sentimental  Chronicle, 
of  tin  Twenties,"  to  be  published  later  this  month 
by  Utile,  Brown. 


ning  at  Chasen's,  "I  had  to  earn  my  way  into 
the  circus  by  lugging  water  for  the  elephants.  All 
day  long  I  would  trudge  back  and  forth,  stagger- 
ing under  the  weight  of  the  burdensome  recepta- 
cles till  my  arms  were  numb.  Then  and  there  I 
made  a  vow  that,  if  I  ever  succeeded  in  life,  I  would 
donate  a  sum  of  money  to  help  some  other  little  tot 
like  myself  who  had  to  lug  water  all  day.  Waal," 
and  Bill  made  the  gesture  of  peeling  an  imaginary 
glove  off  his  hand  and  shrugged  modestly,  "fate 
proved" kind  to  me,  I  was  blest  with  more  than  my 
share  of  life's  riches,  and  one  day  I  thought  of  the 
money  I'd  vowed  to  give  that  poor  little  tot  lugging 
water."  His  eyes  narrowed.  "And  then  I  had  a 
second  thought:  f —  him." 

Strangely,  his  language,  though  generously 
larded  with  obscenities,  never  seemed  to  me  off- 
color  or  offensive.  His  drawling  voice  and  squire- 
like dignity  robbed  a  four-letter  word  of  any 
suggestion  of  smut.  Fields  was  genuinely  embar- 
rassed by  dirty  stories,  particularly  when  told  in 
the  presence  of  women.  If  someone  started  a 
bawdy  anecdote  in  mixed  company,  he  would  make 
some  excuse  to  leave  the  room,  or  wander  around 
uneasily  in  a  pretended  search  for  a  match. 

Still  another  of  Bill's  innumerable  prejudices— 
his  dislike  of  birds— led  him  to  sell  his  home  in 
Toluca  Lake,  California,  an  imposing  mansion 
with  broad  green  lawns  sloping  down  to  an  arti- 
ficial lake  populated  by  numerous  ducks  and  swans, 
which  used  to  roam  over  Bill's  property  and  hiss 
at  him.  an  unforgivable  affront  to  an  actor.  When- 
ever Bill  spotted  one  of  his  web-footed  adversaries 
cropping  his  grass,  he  would  place  a  golf  ball  in 
position  and  drive  it  accurately  at  the  intruder 
with  a  number-four  iron,  whereupon  the  outraged 
bird  would  flap  its  wings  and  chase  Bill  up  the 
lawn  into  the  house. 

Norm  McLeod,  who  directed  Bill  in  a  picture  for 
Paramount,  once  discovered  him  outdoors  early 
one  Sunday  morning,  clad  only  in  pajamas  and 
carpet  slippers.  Fields  was  wandering  around  on 
his  grass,  which  was  liberally  dotted  with  unsight- 
ly white  droppings.  Grasping  a  heavy  cane  by  the 
stick  end,  he  was  swinging  it  right  and  left  and 
bellowing  in  a  voice  which  must  have  penetrated 
every  neighboring  boudoir:  "If  you  can't  shit 
green,  get  off  my  lawn  !" 

Bill's  capacity  for  alcohol  was  enormous  but  I 
never  saw  him  show  the  slightest  effect.  "I  have  a 
system."  he  confided  to  me  once.  "I  know  I've  had 
enough  when  my  knees  bend  backward."  Although 
pictured  by  the  public  as  a  lush  who  indulged  in 
wild  drinking  sprees,  Fields  had  nothing  but  con- 
tempt for  the  thick-tongued  staggering  drunk, 
and  would  order  a  friend  from  his  house  if  he 


became  tipsy.  "Gives  drinking  a  bad  name,"  he 
would  growl.  His  own  day  started  with  a  modest 
breakfast  of  two  martinis,  and  lunch  consisted  of 
another  couple  of  martinis  which  he  washed  down 
with  some  heavily  spiked  imported  beer.  He 
brought  a  giant  foam-rubber  ice  bucket  of  mar- 
tinis each  day  to  the  studio,  the  rear  of  his  car 
was  converted  into  an  efficient  bar,  and  he  would 
secrete  a  dozen  whiskey  miniatures  in  the  pockets 
of  his  golf  bag  before  setting  out  for  an  afternoon 
on  the  links.  "I  always  keep  a  supply  of  stimulants 
handy  in  case  I  see  a  snake,"  he  liked  to  explain, 
"which  I  also  keep  handy." 

Alcohol  seemed  to  calm  his  nerves  and  put  him 
in  a  relaxed  mood  for  a  performance.  "His  timing 
was  better  when  he  was  drinking,"  Mack  Sennett 
claimed.  "He  was  sharp,  sure,  positive."  Every  so 
often,  after  a  hospital  siege,  he  would  "go  on  the 
wagon."  This,  I  discovered,  meant  that  he  gave 
up  martinis,  and  drank  only  bourbon  and  Scotch 
and  beer  and  brandy. 

Fleecing  the  Yokels 

In  his  first  famous  role,  The  Tramp  Juggler, 
Bill  displayed  the  skill  he  had  acquired  with  his 
father's  oranges  and  lemons  by  juggling  twenty- 
five  cigar  boxes  balanced  end  on  end  with  a  rub- 
ber ball  on  top.  He  employed  no  patter,  causing 
Variety  to  observe,  "Why  Mr.  Fields  does  not 
speak  is  quite  simple.  His  comedy  speaks  for  him." 
As  his  reputation  grew,  Gene  Buck  signed  him  for 
the  Ziegfield  Follies  of  1915,  where  he  became  part 
of  a  glittering  cast  which  included  Ed  Wynn  as 
"Himself."  It  was  in  the  Follies  that  Fields  intro- 
duced his  immortal  pool-table  act,  using  an  ancient 
billiard  cue  warped  into  a  spiral. 

Ed  Wynn  and  Fields,  as  rival  comedians,  were 
constantly  vying  for  laughs.  During  one  perform- 
ance, Wynn  concealed  himself  beneath  the  pool 
table  and  tried  to  steal  the  scene  by  smirking  and 
winking  at  the  audience.  Fields  became  uneasily 
aware  that  his  laughs  were  coming  at  the  wrong 
places,  and  his  eye  caught  a  suspicious  movement 
under  the  table.  He  waited  until  Wynn,  on  all 
fours,  carelessly  stuck  his  head  out  too  far.  With 
a  juggler's  perfect  timing.  Fields  swung  the  butt 
of  his  cue  in  a  half-circle  and  lowered  it  into  his 
rival's  skull.  Wynn  sagged  to  the  floor  while  Fields 
continued  his  game  serenely  amid  boisterous  ap- 
plause. Every  time  that  Wynn  struggled  back  to 
consciousness  and  emitted  a  low  moan,  the  audi- 
ence laughed  louder. 

In  the  Follies  he  gradually  built  the  familiar 
character  of  a  frustrated  man,  harassed  by  inani- 
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mate  objects  over  which  he  had  no  control,  which 
was  to  reach  perfection  in  1923  with  Poppy.  In 
this  musical  comedy,  Fields  played  the  role  of 
Eustace  McGargle,  a  magnificent  fraud  who 
gained  his  livelihood  by  fleecing  the  local  yokels 
at  county  fairs.  The  grandiose  elequence  and  unc- 
tuous smile  of  the  mountebank,  urging  the  innocent 
farmers  to  participate  with  him  in  the  shell  game 
and  then  commenting  in  an  aside,  "Never  give  a 
sucker  an  even  break,"  established  the  pattern 
which  Fields  followed  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Poppy  was  an  enormous  success,  and  Bill,  in  a 
tender  moment,  brought  his  mother  from  Phila- 
delphia to  New  York  to  watch  his  performance. 
"Why,  Claude,  I  didn't  know  you  had  such  a  good 
memory,"  was  Mrs.  Uukenfield's  cryptic  comment. 
At  supper  after  the  show,  Bill  regaled  her  with 
hair-raising  tales  of  his  travels  among  savage 
tribes  in  the  South  Pacific.  "One  night  some  ab- 
origines invited  me  to  dinner,"  he  began,  "a  tasty 
repast,  starting  off  with  whale  .  .  ." 

"Gracious,"  Mrs.  Dukenfield  interrupted,  "I 
should  think  that  would  have  been  a  meal  in  it- 
self." 

Bill's  pictures,  all  of  which  were  written  by  him 
under  assorted  improbable  names,  violated  every 
known  moral  code,  and  endorsed  such  enterprises 
as  swindling,  theft,  and  other  larcenous  aspects  of 
human  nature.  He  used  to  dash  off  a  screenplay 
on  the  back  of  an  old  grocery  bill  and  then  seii  it 
to  the  studio  for  $25,000.  Since  his  contract  gave 
him  story  approval,  he  would  then  notify  the 
studio  that  he  had  rejected  the  script,  and  com- 
pose a  second  one  for  another  $25,000.  (Once  he 
reputedly  built  up  his  total  take  on  a  single  story 
to  $85,000.)  After  the  script  was  finally  approved 
and  paid  for,  he  would  toss  it  aside  and  ad-lib  on 
the  set  as  he  went  along. 

His  cantankerous  attitude  worsened  as  he  be- 
came a  star.  He  refused  to  sign  a  lucrative 
contract  with  Paramount  until  he  was  given  com- 
plete autonomy  in  the  preparation,  direction,  and 
production  of  his  films.  He  was  equally  rebellious 
during  his  radio  appearances  on  the  Lucky  Strike 
program,  and  kept  referring  to  his  son  "Chester" 
for  several  weeks,  until  the  sponsors  belatedly  rea- 
lized that  "Chester  Fields"  might  indicate  a  rival 
product. 

Handy  Nightcaps  and  Loudspeakers 

o  f  all  the  houses  that  Fields  occupied  while  in 
Hollywood,  his  favorite  was  a  run-down  Spanish 
mansion  on  De  Mille  Drive,  north  of  Hollywood. 
He  had  leased  it  during  the  Depression  for  the 
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bargain  price  of  $250  a  month,  including  the  serv- 
ices of  a  Japanese  gardener.  When  conditions 
improved,  the  landlord  offered  to  renovate  the  old 
house  if  his  tenant  would  agree  to  a  financial  re- 
adjustment. "Not  one  cent  for  tribute!"  Fields 
roared.  "Let  the  joint  fall  apart!" 

Before  long,  the  wallpaper  hung  in  tatters,  the 
warp  of  the  carpet  showed  plainly  before  the  three 
bars,  and  chunks  of  plaster  occasionally  fell  from 
the  ceiling  onto  the  pool  table  in  the  drawing 
room.  The  living  room  was  given  over  to  a  Ping- 
Pong  table.  The  dining  room  featured  a  barber's 
chair,  complete  with  towels  and  aprons,  in  which 
Bill  used  to  doze  when  troubled  by  insomnia.  (In 
his  early  days,  he  had  found  that  getting  a  haircut 
in  a  warm,  padded  barber's  chair  was  one  of  life's 
greatest  pleasures.)  With  his  native  distrust  of 
servants,  he  had  fitted  every  closet  and  storeroom 
door  with  a  special  lock  to  guard  his  liquor  supply, 
and  he  kept  some  thirty  keys  on  a  chain  in  his 
bathrobe  pocket.  His  bedroom,  which  he  called  his 
"office,"  contained  a  combination  bar,  desk,  and 
bed,  with  slats  like  a  crib  to  keep  him  from  falling 
out.  When  his  s;teps  grew  feeble,  he  would  feel  his 
way  along  the  desk  to  the  bar.  and  reinforce  his 
strength  with  a  nightcap. 

He  had  an  abiding  fear  oi  burglars,  and  his 
solution,  of  which  he  was  inordinately  proud,  was 
an  intercom  system,  with  the  master  microphone 
in  his  office.  Loudspeakers  were  concealed  every- 
where: in  the  pantry,  down  in  the  cellar,  inside 
chandeliers,  under  washbasins,  behind  pictures, 
and  back  of  the  front  door  knocker— a  carved 
woodpecker  which  the  guest  activated  by  yanking 
a  string.  If  Bill  heard  a  suspicious  noise  during 
the  night,  he  would  grope  to  the  desk  and  pick  up 
the  microphone  and  bellow  into  it,  "Stand  back. 
I've  got  you  covered!"  and  then  go  back  to  bed, 
confident  that  the  intruder  would  remain  with  his 
arms  raised  until  morning. 

During  the  war,  on  my  way  out  to  the  Pacific 
on  Ail-  Force  duty,  I  stopped  off  in  Los  Angeles 
and  took  a  cab  out  to  De  Mille  Drive.  As  I  reached 
for  the  string  of  the  doorknocker,  the  woodpecker 
yelled.  "Lit  go  of  me.  Ford!"  in  Bill's  snarling 
voice.  <  He  had  a  telescope  in  his  office,  I  learned 
later.)  Bill  came  downstairs,  clad  in  his  disrep- 
utable white  bathrobe  and  holding  a  tall  glass 
filled  with  a  yellowish  liquid.  "Bring  my  guest  a 
Scotch  highball,"  he  bellowed  to  the  butler,  "and 
I'll  have  another  martini."  He  drank  four  shaker- 
fuls  of  martinis  during  my  visit,  and  his  good 
humor  expanded.  At  last  it  came  time  to  leave, 
and  Bill  presented  me  with  an  affectionately  in- 
pcribed  photograph  of  himself,  not  in  clown  cos- 
lumi-  »u>t  i';  sfreel  attire  with  his  face  turned 


toward  the  camera  so  that  his  oversized  nose  did 
not  show.  I've  never  known  what  impulse  prompt- 
ed him  to  give  me  his  picture.  I  made  my  way 
carefully  up  the  uneven  tile  walk,  for  my  knees 
were  beginning  to  bend  backward,  and  he  waved 
his  glass  to  me  gaily  as  I  reached  the  gate.  It  was 
the  last  time  I  ever  saw  him. 

I  returned  to  Hollywood  shortly  before  Christ- 
mas of  1946,  and  Dave  Chasen  told  me  that  Bill 
had  lost  the  De  Mille  Drive  house  when  his  lease 
expired,  and  had  moved  to  a  sanitarium  in  Los 
Encinas  to  sit  in  a  rocking  chair  and  await  the 
Man  in  the  Bright  Nightgown.  Dave  and  Billy 
Grady,  Fields'  onetime  business  manager,  planned 
to  drive  out  to  see  him  on  Christmas  Day,  a 
holiday  which  Fields  always  loathed.  "I  believed 
in  Christmas  until  I  was  eight  years  old."  he  told 
Gene  Fowler.  "I  had  saved  up  some  money  carry- 
ing ice  in  Philadelphia,  and  I  was  going  to  buy 
my  mother  a  copper-bottom  clothes  boiler  for 
Christmas.  I  kept  the  money  hidden  in  a  brown 
crock  in  the  coal  bin.  My  father  found  the  crock. 
He  did  exactly  what  I  would  have  done  in  his  place. 
He  stole  the  money.  And  ever  since  then  I've 
remembered  nobody  on  Christmas,  and  I  want  no- 
body to  remember  me  either." 

Dave  promised  to  take  me  along  to  Los  Encinas 
on  his  next  visit.  "Bill  isn't  allowed  any  callers," 
he  said,  "but  we'll  manage  to  get  in  somehow." 
That  was  when  I  realized  how  seriously  ill  he  was. 

Dave  phoned  me  late  that  Christmas  afternoon. 
He  and  Billy  Grady  had  arrived  at  the  sanitarium 
about  noon,  he  said,  with  a  hamper  of  delicacies 
from  the  restaurant  and  several  bottles  of  whis- 
key. They  made  their  way  to  Bill's  bungalow,  and 
Dave  rang  the  bell  and  then  knelt  down,  a  simple 
gag  designed  to  startle  the  party  opening  the  door. 
A  nurse  answered  the  bell,  weeping.  "Mr.  Fields 
died  this  morning,"  she  said. 

Dave  climbed  to  his  feet  in  silence,  and  they 
drove  back  to  Hollywood  through  a  tropical  deluge, 
which  flooded  the  streets  with  such  a  boiling  tor- 
rent that  a  man  stepped  out  of  his  car  and  was 
swept  into  a  sewer  and  drowned.  ("Rain  dampens 
sidewalks  in  Los  Angeles  area,"  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  reported  grudgingly  the  next  day.)  It  was 
the  kind  of  Christmas  Bill  would  have  relished. 


Harix  i'x  M<n/iuiitt  ,  October  lt>07 
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Alfred  Balk 
GOD  IS  RICH 

How  the  churches  are  growing  more  affluent- 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayer. 


o  ne  of  the  nation's  least  speculative  growth  in- 
dustries with  a  broadly  based  and  expanding  blue- 
chip  portfolio  is  never  listed  on  any  stock  exchange. 
Largely  exempt  from  federal,  state,  and  local 
taxes,  it  is  also  free  of  union  problems  and  virtu- 
ally depression-proof.  This  burgeoning  enterprise 
is  American  organized  religion,  which  could,  "with 
reasonably  prudent  management,  control  the 
whole  economy  of  the  nation  within  the  predict- 
able future."  This  is  the  view  of  Dr.  Eugene  Carson 
Blake,  general  secretary  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.  Like  many  thoughtful  clergymen,  he  is 
greatly  troubled  by  this  prospect.  But  it  is  not  a 
visionary  forecast. 

Every  year  American  religious  organizations 
gather  in  contributions  of  about  $5  billion  and  in- 
vest nearly  $1  billion  in  new  facilities.  The  value 
of  their  "visible  assets"— land  and  buildings  of  all 
kinds— is  approximately  $79.5  billion— almost  dou- 
ble the  combined  assets  of  the  country's  five  larg- 
est industrial  corporations,  according  to  a  study 
sponsored  by  Protestants  and  Others  United  for 
Separation  of  Church  and  State,  a  privately  fi- 
|  nanced  organization.  Of  this  treasure,  approxi- 
mately $44.5  billion  worth  is  held  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  This  estimate  has  not  been  chal- 
lenged. Indeed,  a  Catholic  priest,  the  Reverend 
Richard  Ginder,  goes  even  further.  "The  Catholic 
Church,"  he  writes,  "must  be  the  biggest  corpo- 
ration in  the  United  States." 

The  holdings  of  religious  organizations  are  by 
no  means  limited  to  such  benevolent  undertakings 
as    churches,    parsonages,    schools,  recreation 
I   camps,  or  low-cost  housing  projects.  In  Los  * 
geles,  for  example,  the  Temple  Baptist  Chun  I 
owns  the  Philharmonic   Auditorium  and  office 


building;  the  Muskingum  Presbytery  of  Ohio  op- 
erates a  cement-block  factory  in  Arizona;  the 
United  Brethren  Church  in  Milbank,  South  Da- 
kota, is  in  the  butter  and  cheese  business;  Cali- 
fornia's Christian  Brothers— a  monastic  order— are 
major  winemakers  and  one  of  the  country's  lead- 
ing producers  of  brandy;  and  a  Southern  Califor- 
nia sect— the  Self-Realization  Eellowship— operates 
a  chain  of  eateries  featuring  Mushroomburgers.- 

The  Mormon  Church  in  Utah  includes  among  its 
holdings  the  Salt  Lake  City  Descret  Xcn-.s;  radio- 
TV  station  KSL;  a  department  store;  more  than 
100,000  acres  of  farm-ranch  land  (managed 
through  a  holding  company,  Zion  Securities  Cor- 
poration); and  Laie  Village  in  Honolulu,  which 
Variety  has  called  one  of  the  best  "potential  tour- 
ist catchalls  to  be  found  on  an  island  paradise 
already  teeming  with  tourist  bait." 

Large  blocs  of  stock  in  Republic  and  National 
steel  corporations  and  in  the  Boeing,  Lockheed, 
Curtiss-Wright,  and  Douglas  aircraft  companies 
are  held  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Jesuits.  In  addi- 
tion, the  same  order  has  a  substantial  interest  in 
the  immense  Di  Giorgio  Fruit  Company  which  op- 
erates in  California,  Florida,  and  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  runs  its  own  steamship  fleet. 

The  $200-million  assets  of  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus—the Catholic  fraternal  and  proselytizing 
group— include  a  steel-tube  factory,  several  depart- 
ment stores,  and  the  land  under  Yankee  Stadium 

''Christian  Brothers,  since  losing  a  lawsuit  a  decade 
apo,  pays  substantial  federal  taxes.  Several  other 
businesses  mentioned  in  this  article  now  also  enjoy 
only  a  partially  tax-exempt  status.  Virtually  none, 
however,  is  taxed  at  regular  rates  on  all  dividends, 
interest,  inheritances,  and  rental  income. 
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in  New  York  City.  Boasting  the  most  ecumenical 
portfolio  of  all,  the  Protestant  Cathedral  of 
Tomorrow  in  Akron,  Ohio,  owns  a  shopping 
center,  an  apartment  building,  an  electronics  firm, 
a  wire  and  plastic  company,  and  the  Real  Form 
Girdle  Company.  "This  is  preposterous,"  said  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  Associated  Corset  & 
Brassiere  Manufacturers  when  Women's  Wear 
Daily  disclosed  this  somewhat  esoteric  church 
holding  under  the  headline,  "Rock  of  Ages  on 
firm  foundation."  But  the  pastor  of  Cathedral  of 
Tomorrow,  Reverend  Rex  Humbard,  was  un- 
ruffled. Noting  that  churches  are  in  all  sorts  of 
businesses  he  commented  cheerfully,  "What  dif- 
ference does  it  make  if  it's  a  girdle  company  or  an 
airplane  company?" 

The  Area  Is  Delicate 

The  precise  facts  about  the  business  affairs  of 
religious  organizations  are  not  easy  to  come  by. 
For  unlike  the  foundations,  educational  institu- 
tions, and  other  agencies  which  also  enjoy  tax 
exemption,  the  religious  groups  are  not  required 
to  file  declarations  of  their  assets,  income,  expen- 
ditures, and  investments  with  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service.  Compounding  the  mystery,  public 
officials  are  chronically  timid  in  the  delicate  area  of 
church-state  relationships.  Hence  they  have  been 
amazingly  lax  in  defining  just  what  constitutes 
legitimate  religious  activity  or  a  bona  fide  reli- 
gious group. 

Their  uniquely  favored  tax  position  was  bound 
to  make  the  churches  rich,  as  the  country's  econ- 
omy and  population  zoomed  and  their  membership 
grew.  Abetting  the  trend  has  been  the  increasingly 
secular  outlook  of  churches,  particularly  in  the  af- 
fluent suburbs.  Ministers  today— as  one  bluntly 
told  me— must  operate  on  two  levels:  the  prophetic- 
teaching-counseling  level  and  the  corporate  level. 
To  aid  the  pastor  in  his  corporate  functions  many 
conj_rre<rations  retain  promotion  and  fund-raising 
counselors  who— for  a  fee— help  churches  extract 
building  funds  from  their  members.  Several  de- 
nominations run  management  seminars  for  min- 
isters, and  some  of  the  more  affluent  parishes  take 
on  a  church  business  manager  as  a  permanent  and 
influential  staff  member. 

The  "edifice  complex"  afflicting  religion  in 
America  is  not.  of  course,  confined  to  the  Christian 
churches.  Elaborately  designed  and  lavishly 
equipped  synagogues  abound.  Ruts  for  the  moment 
at  least.  Jewish  religious  organizations  are  not 
heavily  involved  in  commerce.  This  may  be  simply 
because  America's  fewer  than  six  million  Jews  are 


not  numerous  or  cohesive  enough;  or  possibly  be- 
cause through  centuries  of  experience  they  have 
learned  that  a  religion  grows  too  opulent  at  its 
own  peril.  (The  vast  wealth  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  after  all,  spurred  the  Reformation  and 
expropriation  of  ecclesiastical  property  in  several 
countries  since  then;  the  properties  of  the  Church 
of  England  today  are  so  huge  they  are  adminis- 
tered by  a  joint  church-governmental  Church 
Estates  Commission.)  I  questioned  a  rabbi  on  the 
staff  of  the  Synagogue  Council  of  America,  which 
represents  orthodox,  conservative,  and  reform 
congregations,  about  businesses  operated  by  re- 
ligious organizations.  "The  Synagogue  Council 
has  adopted  no  policy  on  the  question,"  he  said. 
"Speaking  personally,  I  feel  no  business  invest- 
ments should  be  tax-exempt.  Synagogues  have  a 
long  tradition  against  becoming  involved  in  invest- 
ments and  commercial  business." 

Many  clergymen  of  other  faiths  share  this 
view.  But  most  are  powerless  against  the  business- 
oriented  laymen  who  pay  their  salaries.  For  this 
reason  the  rector  of  a  large  suburban  Episcopal 
church  rejoiced  over  the  peculiar  terms  of  a  recent 
$300,000  bequest:  the  executors  of  the  will  rather 
than  the  church's  vestrymen  are  to  decide  how  the 
money  will  be  used.  "Now  we  can  actually  fill  an 
urgent  need— establish  a  counseling  center,"  he 
said.  "If  the  decision  rested  with  the  vestrymen 
we'd  probably  end  up  with  a  larger  parking  lot  or 
God  knows  what  other  elaborate  adornment." 

Particularly  distressing  to  idealistic  clergymen 
is  the  fact  that  so  much  of  the  mounting  wealth  of 
the  rich  churches  stays  right  in  the  same  affluent 
parishes  where  it  was  collected.  In  Chicago,  for 
example,  in  a  typical  recent  year.  Protestant 
churches  received  some  $75  million.  But,  according 
to  the  best  available  estimates,  no  more  than  $6 
million  was  spent  outside  of  the  area  where  the 
money  was  raised.  In  a  speech  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  last 
year,  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
charged  that  the  nation's  Protestant  and  Orthodox 
churches  devote  to  services  for  people  outside  their 
congregations  a  sum  averaging  no  more  than  41 
cents  a  month  per  capita  for  every  church  member 
in  America.  Shortly  after  becoming  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  New  York,  last  winter,  the  Most  Rev- 
erend Fulton  J.  Sheen  protested  publicly  against 
this  trend.  He  proposed  a  graduated  tax  on  all 
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lurch  construction  and  reconstruction  in  his 
I  jcese,  the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  helping  "the 
l  or  in  this  city  .  .  .  and  the  poor  in  the  world." 
Whether  this  plea  will  be  widely  heeded  seems 
oblematic  at  a  time  when  the  marketing  of  reli- 
l)us  building  construction  bonds  has  become  a 
jrgeoning  new  field  of  finance.  The  president  of 
re  firm  specializing  in  underwriting  "religious" 
Instruction  says  the  business  involves  "not  mil- 
I  ns  but  billions  to  be  spent." 

The  Profits  Are  Sacred 

lowing  to  a  little-publicized  legal  anomaly. 
Birches  have  an  almost  unique  financial  incentive 
I  operate  profit-making  commercial  enterprises. 
|<e  Internal  Revenue  Service  grants  exemption 
Jim  federal  income  tax  to  churches  on  "unrelated 
Isiness  income."  Thus,  if  a  church  or  other  non- 
|)fit  religious  organization  is  the  owner  of  rec- 
ti, profits  are  tax-free  whether  or  not  the  busi- 
l;s  is  directly  related  to  the  owner's  primary 
lesion,  and  whether  or  not  the  church  staff  di- 
litly  manages  the  profit-making  enterprise. 
l?rior  to  1950,  all  general  charitable,  educa- 
Inal.  agricultural,  scientific,  literary,  and  fra- 
Imal  organizations  also  were  accorded  this 
l-ored  tax  treatment.  But  the  first  overall  post- 
Ir  revenue  reform  severely  circumscribed  most 
I  h  exemptions.  In  effect,  only  religious  organiza 
Ins  and  certain  nonprofit  educational,  social-wel- 
■ie,  and  fraternal  societies  retain  this  lucrative 
I  cession.  Why  were  churches,  but  not  private 

■  iooIs  and  nonsectarian  social  agencies,  for  ex- 
Jple,  excepted  ? 

•  Everybody  is  reluctant  to  do  anything  to  sug- 

■  t  he  is  against  religion,"  a  Congressman  told 
f 

■  "his  tax  immunity  has  spurred  religious  or- 
liizations  to  enter  a  whole  spectrum  of  business 
livities.  In  the  process  many  erstwhile  private 
flerprises  have  been  removed  from  the  tax  rolls 
I.  serious  problems  have  been  created  for  tax- 
ling  competitors.  In  Dayton,  Ohio,  for  example. 
1  president  of  a  firm  called  Technology,  Inc.. 
Iiplained  that  he  had  been  underbid  on  a  $500,- 
m  Air  Force  contract  because  the  winning  bid- 
!l,  the  University  of  Dayton,  is  operated  by  the 

■  nan  Catholic  Society  of  Mary  and  therefore  is 
Impt  from  corporate  income  taxes.  The  federal 
les  Technology,  Inc.,  would  have  had  to  p; 
lild  have  been  far  more  than  the  $10,000  by 
'1  ch  the  firm  was  underbid.  In  New  Orleans,  an- 
€er  Roman  Catholic  institution.  Loyola  Univer- 
8  ,  long  has  operated  profitably  (and  tax-free) 
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one  of  the  city's  three  largest  radio-TV  stations, 
WWL  and  WWL-TV,  a  CBS  affiliate. 

"When  I  pay  talent  or  buy  feature  film,"  said 
an  executive  of  a  competing  TV  station,  "I've  got 
to  use  after-tax  dollars.  They  use  before-tax  dol- 
lars. The  university  and  its  station  are  good  citi- 
zens in  our  community,  but  I  can't  believe  this  is  a 
fair  thing." 

(As  a  TV  station  WWL  does  not,  however,  seem 
overpowered  by  its  "good-citizen"  responsibilities. 
As  of  last  spring,  its  evening  programming  in 
prime  time  consisted  chiefly  of  movies;  New  Or- 
leans viewers  saw  "CBS  Reports"— the  network's 
principal  public-affairs  series— only  because  the 
local  educational  station  presented  it  on  a  delayed 
broadcast. ) 

Commercial  enterprises  as  well  as  the  churches 
have  lately  found  the  religion  business  uniquely 
useful,  thanks  to  a  new  gimmick  known  as  a  "sale 
and  lease-back"  arrangement.  Here  is  how  it 
works:  a  church  or  religious  organization  buys  a 
business,  financing  the  purchase  with  a  mortgage. 
It  then  leases  the  plant  back  to  the  same  operators. 
The  church  takes  most  of  the  earnings— perhaps 
as  much  as  80  per  cent— as  rent  on  which  it  is  not 
taxed— and  thus  pays  off  the  mortgage  in  install- 
ments. In  effect  the  business  buys  itself.  Since  it 
pays  no  taxes  the  church  can,  of  course,  offer  the 
original  owner  a  higher  price  than  an  ordinary 
tax-paying  purchaser.  This  is  the  moral  of  an  ar- 
ticle in  a  recent  Executive  Tax  Report,  a  newslet- 
ter published  by  Prentice-Hall.  "HAVE  YOU  PUT  A 
price  ox  your  business?"  a  headline  asks.  "You 

MAY  BE  ABLE  TO  DOUBLE  IT  BY  SELLING  TO  A  CHAR- 
ITY." "An  ordinary  buyer  is  interested  only  in 
earnings  after  taxes— that  is  all  he  gets  to  see," 
the  article'  explains.  "But  a  tax-exempt  buyer 
keeps  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar.  So  a  fair  price 
for  a  charity  would  be  .  .  .  twice  what  you  figured." 

Andrew  D.  Tanner,  a  Nashville  attorney  who 
conducted  a  study  of  church  tax  exemptions  for 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
estimates  that  a  church  can  generally  recover  the 
entire  cost  of  the  property,  plus  interest,  in  no 
more  than  twenty  years. 

In  1953  the  Knights  of  Columbus  used  the  "sell 
and  lease-back"  technique  to  acquire  the  land  un- 
der Yankee  Stadium  in  a  series  of  financial  moves 
involving  a  Chicago  broker.  The  same  method 
enabled  three  Bloomington.  Illinois,  churches— the 
First  Baptist,  First  Christian,  and  Second  Pres- 
byterian—to purchase  the  435-room  Biltmore  Ho- 
tel in  Dayton  from  the  Hilton  Hotels  chain— with- 
out spending  a  penny  of  church  money. 

"Wealthy  members  pledged  $200,000  in  personal 
loans  for  the  down  payment,"  the  Wall  Street 
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Journal  reported.  "The  hotel  was  leased  back  to  the 
chain  with  rent  to  be  applied  against  interest  rates 
and  the  balance  of  the  debt.  The  hotel  [since  has 
been  |  transferred  to  its  original  owners.  Profit  to 
the  churches:  $150,000." 

Under  similar  arrangements  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Annuity  Board  paid  $2,1)00,000  for  a  Cheraw, 
South  Carolina,  textile  mill  and  leased  it  back  to 
the  original  owner,  Burlington  Mills. 

Heaven  Help  the  Taxpayers 

Such  transactions— known  as  "bootstrap  pur- 
chases"—are  well  within  the  law.  This  was  af- 
firmed by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  1965 
Clay  Brown  decision  upholding  special  tax  treat- 
ment for  a  bootstrap  purchase  of  a  sawmill  and 
lumber  business. 

The  Justices  recommended  that  Congress  re- 
examine policy  in  this  area.  "Unless  Congress 
repairs  the  damage  done  by  the  Court's  holding," 
according  to  one  minority  opinion,  "I  should 
think  that  charities  will  soon  own  a  considerable 
number  of  closed  corporations,  the  owners  of 
which  will  see  no  good  reason  to  continue  paying 
taxes  at  ordinary  income  rates.  .  .  ." 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Stanley  S. 
Surrey  last  year  asked  Congress  to  eliminate  tax 
exemptions  for  bootstrap  purchases,  and  a  bill  to 
this  effect  was  introduced  by  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills,  Demo- 
crat of  Arkansas,  and  Congressman  John  W. 
Byrnes,  Republican  of  Wisconsin,  the  committee's 
ranking  minority  member.  At  this  writing  Con- 
gress has  failed  to  act  on  it.'::' 

State  and  local  officials,  who  live  even  closer  than 
Congress  to  their  constituencies,  are  equally  leery 
of  acting.  A  few  states  and  communities  have, 
however,  ventured  into  this  touchj  area.  Tennes- 
see, for  one,  now  limits  churches  to  one  tax-free 
parsonage  for  each  congregation;  Kentucky's  At- 
torney General  has  ruled  that  church-owned  buses 
arc  subject  to  the  same  property  taxes  as  privately 
owned  vehicles,  and  that  property  purchased  for 
future  expansion  is  not  exempt  from  real-estate 
taxes;  the  legislatures  of  several  states  have  in- 
vestigated the  idea  of  authorizing  a  levy  against 
churches  at  least  for  essential  community  services. 

The  IRS  last  spring  did  announce  its  intention 
to  require  nonprofit  groups  to  pay  federal  taxes  on 
magazine  advertising  revenues.  Immediately  affected 
among  others  would  (>:•  the  Sitliminl  Geographic  and 
The  Journal  of  lln  Americhv  Medical  Association. 
The  proposal,  on  which  hearings  were  held  in  July, 
could  apply  also  to  the  "unrelated  business  income" 
of  religious  publications. 


In  Oregon,  in  fact,  bills  were  introduced  in  t 
legislature  in  1963  and  1965  to  tax  church  propc 
ties  at  one-third  of  their  assessed  valuations  to  p 
for  fire,  police,  sanitation,  and  other  essential  se 
vices.  Neither  bill  passed,  but  when  the  issue  wi 
raised  again  in  this  year's  session,  though  t 
Oregon  Council  of  Churches  opposed  it,  the  inf  . 
ential  Greater  Portland  Council  of  Churches  sui 
ported  it,  and  it  seems  certain  to  be  introduci 
again. 

,I'n  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  about  a  dos  i 
church  properties,  most  of  them  used  as  parki : 
lots,  have  been  returned  to  real-estate  tax  rolls  i 
recommendations  of  a  special  task  force;  Ba  • 
more  has  persuaded  church-owned  housing  de\  ■ 
opments  to  pay  taxes  equal  to  one-fourth  of  thtl 
on  privately  owned  apartments;  nearly  a  do;  i. 
communities  in  Colorado  collect  "partial  taxti* 
from  churches  for  municipal  services;  and  dozu 
of  cities— including  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;  in 
chorage,  Alaska;  and  West  Palm  Beach,  Florid - 
have  disallowed  previously  unquestioned  exern 
tions  for  properties  not  used  directly  for  religii  j 
pu  rposes. 

Though  they  have  stirred  up  controversy,  si.Jl 
changes,  on  the  whole,  have  been  applauded 'fl 
taxpayers  concerned  about  the  shrinkage  in  ill 
property  tax  base  in  recent  years.  In  Minnesc.j 
for  instance,  the  Minneapolis  Star  found  that  I 
valuation  of  tax-exempt  real  estate  is  grow< 
twice  as  fast  as  that  of  taxable  property,  and  c 
fifth  of  the  state's  total  valuation  is  under  j 
"shelters." 

"The  problem  is  serious,"  says  Paul  V.  Coru 
executive  director  of  the  International  Associat 
of  Assessing  Officers.  "The  property  tax  bas 
being  eroded." 

Willing  But  Not  Eal 

Who.-  e  does  organized  religion  stand  on  tht 
sue?  The  evidence  suggests  the  politicians  ma; 
needlessly  timid  on  this  point.  To  be  sure,  ther, 
no  substantial  support  for  terminating  the  b 
tax  exemption  on  property  used  for  worship  I 
other  directly  religious  purposes,  but  a  Natii 
Council  of  Churches  study  in  1965-66  found 
table  sentiment  for  taxing  churches'  business 
tivities.  Prominent  Protestant  groups  have  issi 
policy  statements  to  this  effect.  One  is  the  Soi.l; 
era  Baptist  Study  Paper  adopted  in  1960  wl> 
says  forthrightly :  ".  .  .  Federal  income  tax  exe  ^ 
Hon  |  on  unrelated  business  income  |  lends  to  ( 
encourage  promot  ion  of  or  part  icipat  ion  in  se( 
business  to  the  detriment  of  the  principal  mis  W 
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ie church;  (2)  encourage mor- 
unjustifiable  arrangements 
a  businessmen  or  companies 
reduce  their  income  taxes; 
discourage  financial  support 
hurch  activities  by  voluntary 
ributions  of  all  members." 
arlier,  in  1958,  the  General 
mbly  of  the  United  Presby- 
an  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  re- 
ted  its  denominational  foun- 
on  "to  make  no  investment  in 
lated  business  where  such 
me  tax  exemptions  are  allow- 
In  1963  it  further  recom- 
ded  that  "congregations  be 
uraged  to  take  the  initiative 
mking  contributions  to  local 
-nunities,  in  lieu  of  taxes,  in 
sjnition  of  police,  fire,  and 
r  services  provided  by  local 
rnment.  .  .  ."  The  American 
eran  Church,  in  its  biennial 
ention  in  1964,  agreed  that  it 
onsistent  with  sound  public 
y"  for  churches  to  pay  non- 
iminatory  charges  for  essen- 
municipal  services. 

e  editors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  magazine 
ica  have  stated  in  an  editorial:  "On  the  face 
no  exempt  organization  should  be  allowed  to 
ate  an  unrelated  business  tax-free."  Further, 
the  Reverend  John  L.  Reedy,  editor  and  pub- 
F  of  the  magazine  Ave  Maria,  "All  financial 
igs  of  religious  organizations  should  be  made 
pter  of  public  record,  unless  a  specific,  definite 

■  n  can  be  formulated  for  restricting  informa- 

■  about  a  particular  item." 

■  wever,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  any  organiza- 
I religious  or  otherwise— to  voluntarily  yield  an 
2<j-mic  advantage.  So  it  is  hardly  surprising 

■  despite  such  heroic  statements  no  denomina- 
(Bias  started  a  campaign  to  change  federal  tax 

■  ror  initiate  local  reforms  uniformly  through- 
Jqie  country.  Indeed,  rather  than  seeking  fewer 

favors,  organized  religion  in  the  past  de- 
tclnas  opted  for  more,  including  federal  grants 
»r|  caising  for  the  aged,  nursing  homes,  and 
M  facilities;  subsidies  for  church-sponsored 
m  agencies;  and  gifts  of  federal  surplus  prop- 
iM'The  amount  of  government  money  flowing 
M  eligious  organizations  is— or  one  day  will  be— 
w  idal,"  a  concerned  attorney  for  one  prominent 
iBous  organization  told  me. 

1,  the  same  elements  which  have  fostered 
lization  of  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protes- 


tant  dogma,  and  which  have  emboldened  some  pub- 
lic officials  to  impinge  on  once-inviolate  tax 
concessions,  would  seem  to  make  some  changes 
possible.  Certainly  these  should  include  a  federal 
tax  on  unrelated  business  income  and  a  require- 
ment that  churches  and  religious  organizations, 
like  other  nonprofit  groups,  file  public  financial  ac- 
countings—which now  is  the  law  in  Canada.  Per- 
haps, in  addition,  there  should  be  a  formula  for 
"contributions"  by  religious  organizations  for 
basic  municipal  services.  Assessors  might  also  ex- 
periment with  a  ceiling  on  property  tax  exemp- 
tions for  individual  church  buildings  (on  the  same 
theory  as  flat-rate  personal  income  tax  exemp- 
tions )  or,  if  that  proves  constitutionally  question- 
able, at  least  with  discontinuing  the  "free  ride" 
now  given  elaborate  appendages  to  church  build- 
ings which  are  not  used  for  worship  or  other  direct 
religious  purposes. 

Were  some  such  reforms  instituted— as  they 
surely  can  be  with  the  support  of  responsible 
church  leaders  and  the  communications  media— the 
greatest  long-run  beneficiaries  might  be  the 
churches  themselves.  For,  as  Dr.  Eugene  Carson 
Blake  has  said,  "Great  concentration  of  wealth  and 
economic  power  in  the  hands  of  the  American 
churches  will,  in  the  long  run,  frustrate  the  very 
ends  which  they  proclaim  and  profess." 

Harper's  Magazine,  October  1967 
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GETTING  ON  WELFARE  by  Paul  Jacobs 

Most  relationships  with  government  a>'e  abrasive 
for  the  poor,  and  especially  for  the  minority  poor. 


The  waiting  room  was  bare  and  cav- 
ernous. At  the  door  stood  an  armed 
special  policeman.  The  walls  were 
painted  government  gray  with  noth- 
ing on  them,  not  even  a  poster.  In  the 
center  of  the  room  a  hundred  people 
sat  on  metal  folding  chairs.  Most 
were  women  with  little  children,  the 
majority  of  them  Negroes,  with  a  few 
Mexicans,  Indians,  and  whites  in  the 
group.  Many  of  the  women  were  ner- 
vous; others  sat  passive  and  resigned. 
The  children  darted  back  and  forth, 
kicking  at  wastepaper  cans,  racing  to 
the  door,  occasionally  fighting  with 
each  other  and  bursting  into  tears.  I 
heard  one  woman  ask  the  police  offi- 
cer if  there  was  any  place  in  the 
building  where  she  could  heat  a  bottle 
for  her  baby;  he  looked  at  her  indif- 
ferently and  merely  answered,  "No." 

This  was  the  reception  area  at  the 
largest  office  of  the  County  Welfare 
Department  in  Los  Angeles.  The  peo- 
ple were  the  potential  recipients  of 
county  funds,  waiting  to  be  inter- 
viewed by  a  caseworker. 

1  was  glum  and  depressed  as  I  sat 
there,  talking  with  an  Indian  woman 
on  one  side  of  me  and  an  old  Mexican 
couple  on  the  other.  I  knew  it  didn't 
matter  if  I  was  turned  down  by  the 
interviewer  because  I  was  only  pre- 
tending to  need  help.  Unlike  the  oth- 
ers, 1  was  going  through  the  proce- 
dure because  I  wanted  to  see,  at  first 
hand,  the  physical  circumstances  of 


I'anl  Jacobs  is  mi  the  staff  of  the  Cen- 
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the  office,  how  long  it  took  to  be  inter- 
viewed, and  how  the  applicants  were 
treated.  Still,  sitting  on  the  uncom- 
fortable chair  brought  back  memories 
of  the  times  in  my  own  past  when  I 
hadn't  been  pretending  to  need  relief. 

I  watched  the  nervous  women  drag 
their  kids  with  them  when  their 
names  were  called  through  a  public- 
address  system.  Why,  I  wondered, 
couldn't  a  little  nursery  be  set  up  in 
this  room?  There  was  enough  space 
for  it,  and  surely  some  antipoverty 
budget  would  have  enough  funds  to 
pay  for  a  few  toys  and  a  few  nursery 
attendants  while  the  mothers  were  be- 
ing interviewed.  My  own  interview 
provided  something  of  an  answer.  It 
was  conducted  as  if  I  were  not  a  hu- 
man being  so  much  as  a  potential  case 
number,  to  be  processed  under  hun- 
dreds of  regulat  ions. 

A  few  days  later  I  made  an  official 
tour  of  the  facility  with  the  head  of 
the  office.  "Why  don't  you  put  a  little 
nursery  in  for  children?"  1  asked  him. 
He  seemed  surprised  by  the  question. 
"I  don't  think  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors would  approve  the  money,"  he 
answered.  "They  don't  want  to  give 
the  impression  of  spoiling  these  peo- 
ple, of  treating  them  too  nicely." 

"How  do  you  feel  about  it?"  I  in- 
qui  red. 

"I  don't  think  it's  too  important," 
he  answered,  and  went  on  to  tell  me 
how  efficiently  he  tried  to  run  the 
agency's  "business,"  his  word  for  its 
function.  He  didn't  know,  as  we 
walked  through  the  building,  that  I 
had  been  there  as  an  applicant,  and 
that  his  statements  to  me  about  the 
agency  varied  widely  from  what  I  had 
seen  for  myself. 


But  "recipients"  of  county  'If 
don't  fare  any  worse  than  do  b 
plicants  at  the  state  employmei  se 
ice  or  tenants  at  the  city  hous'j 
thority.  And  the  federal  adm  1 
tive  bureaucracies  behave  mu 
same  way  toward  citizens  who  ."ve 
status  or  influence. 

In  general,  those  relationshi]  v, 
government  which  for  most  i  iz 
are  either  neutral  or  helpful  ai  ih 
sive  for  the  poor,  and  especM? 
the  minority  poor.  For  them,  m 
is  dispensed  by  administrate  : 
lowing  rules  made  by  other  lir 
istrators.  Neither  the  decisk  >  i 
the  rules  can  be  questioned  r 
pealed  outside  the  agency,  exc  ti 
few  cases,  and  even  then  at  ?r 
cost  in  time  or  money. 

All  of  the  institutions  of  ve 
ment  I  studied  in  writing  ir i b 
Prologue  la  Riots  are  guilty  '  < 
ating  tension,  unhealthy  '  isi 
rather  than  alleviating  it.  Hei  I  i 
easy  to  understand  the  hopek  a 
tude  of  the  welfare  "recipiei  I 
received  a  letter  like  this  one  f  fl 
Los  Angeles  County  Welfare  ^3" 

"A  breakdown  of  your  allov  in 
as  follows:  according  to  oi,  £ 
schedule,  the  total  monetary  i  | 
a  family  of  your  size  and  agiffl 
(this  does  not  include  Mr.  | 
$337.00  per  month.  This  figur is 
rived  at  as  follows : 

Individual  .  1  llowance 

/Mo  Aye  G  <  l> 

$25.25  1-6  yr 

$.'55. .'50  7-12  J 

$48.00  Boy  11  ' 

$11.00  Adult  ' 1 
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of  vi embers 

3 
2 
1 
1 


mbers 


Total 
$75.75 
$70.60 
$48.00 
$41.60 
$235.95 


1,  plus  a  monthly  allowance  for 
ties,  rent,  household  operation  for 
family  of  91.35 
TOTAL  $327.30 
itive  January  1st,  this  agency 
mized  a  cost  of  living'  increase 
10.00  per  family  bringing  the 
hlv  needs  to  10.00 


$337.00 

ding  this  off  the  agency  recog- 
jj  your  need,  if  your  [  sic]  were 
)|  oing  to  school  to  be  $337.00. 
Vowever,  since  Mr.  X  is  working 
i'educt  part  of  his  income  from 
I  total  needs. 

jjven  though  Mr.  X  has  a  gross 
hly  income  of  $412.00 
:cognize  only  $219.89 
as  applicable  toward  meeting 


8  needs.  Therefore 
0  hlv  allowance  is 


our  basic 

$337.00 
-  219.89 


$117.11 
or  ($117.00) 
you  did  not  have  special  needs 
as  school,   etc.,   this  $117.00 
1  be  your  monthly  grant.  How- 
we   recognize    the  following 
expenses    in   your   case— per 
i- 

toition  $90.00 
|ild  Care  54.12 
'ransportation  6.49 
'■tandard  Allowance  25.00 
total  School  needs  $175.61 
lerefore  your  total  needs  are 
c^iized  as  being  $117.00 
+  .175.61 


$292.61 

wever,  the  maximum  that  the 
lHwill  pay  to  a  family  with  three 
e  children,  regardless  of  need, 
$221.00 

ace  we  wish  to  allow  you  the 
'  for  school  in  some  way,  the  dif- 
e  is  $71.61  $292.61 
221.00 


$  71.61 

|  come  from  some  other  source 
tate  funds.  In  your  case  it  comes 
oil  Federal  EGA  Funds.  (There 
if  prior  error  in  computing  the 
;  of  $1.00)  so  you  are  now  re- 
r  EOA  Funds'of  $72.61 


and  therefore  you  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive this  amount.  *This  figure  is  as 
of  Jan.  1,  1966. 

"The  reason  for  the  increase  in 
EOA  funds  from  $54.61  to  $71.61  is 
mainly  due  to  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  Mr.  X's  earnings  that  were 
deducted  from  your  needs.  Since  the 
amount  that  Mr.  X  earned,  which 
could  be  deducted  from  your  family's 
needs  decreased,  the  amount  of  our 
basic  allowance  to  you  had  to  be  in- 
creased to  $117.00  from  $92.00.  How- 
ever your  total  needs  remained  the 
same.  Therefore  the  money  which  is 
the  difference  between  your  basic 
grant  and  the  state  maximum  has  to 
be  decreased  because: 
Basic  Grant  +  Special  Needs  = 
State  Maximum 

"If  you  increase  the  grant  the  spe- 
cial needs  money  must  be  decreased. 
The  state  maximum  remains  fixed. 
However  your  total  allowance  still  re- 
mains at  |  blank ]  because  of  your 
school  expense  and  since 
Basic  Grant  +  Special  Needs  +  EOA 
Fands  =  Total  Allowance  and  Special 
Needs  -f  EOA  Funds  =  Total  School 
Expense 

"If  the  special  needs  allowance  de- 
creases because  of  the  increase  in  the 
basic  grant,  and  the  limit  imposed  by 
the  state  maximum,  the  rest  of  your 
total  school  expense  must  be  made  up 
of  increased  EOA  funds. 
Presently  you  are  getting 

Basic  Allowance  $117.00 
+  School  Needs  175.61 

TOTAL  allowance  $292.61 

"However  only  $221.00  of  this  fig- 
ure can  be  made  up  of  state  funds. 
The  rest  must  be  taken  care  of  by 


EOA  funds.  Therefore  you  can  see 
that  the  closer  your  basic  allowance 
comes  to  $221.00  then  the  more  the 
EOA  funds  must  be  increased.  If  your 
monthly  basic  allowance  were  $221.00, 
all  of  your  school  expenses,  ($175.61 ) 
would  have  to  come  from  EOA  Funds. 

"I  hope  this  information  will  be  of 
help  to  you. 

"Very  truly  yours, 

"  District  Director 

"By  Social  Worker" 

Every  day,  in  every  city  in  the 
United  States,  people  receive  similar 
letters,  fair  samples  of  how  our  gov- 
ernment deals  with  some  of  its  citi- 
zens. Yet  this  letter  shocked  me  when 
I  first  read  it,  not  only  for  what  it  re- 
vealed about  the  nature  of  adminis- 
trative bureaucracy,  but  because  in  a 
very  personal  sense  it  showed  me  how 
ignorant  I  was  of  what  reality  is  for 
millions  of  Americans.  I  discovered 
very  quickly  in  the  year  I  spent  in  the 
Mexican  barrios  and  Negro  quarters 
of  Los  Angeles  how  little  I  really 
knew.  And  I  realized  that  very  few- 
people  in  government  have  any  notion 
of  what  effects  their  agencies  are  hav- 
ing on  many  unfortunate  people,  upon 
whom  the  constellation  of  separate 
government  forces  bears  down,  inex- 
orably. 

Each  government  agency  operates 
under  its  own  rules,  impulses,  and 
drives,  responsive  not  so  much  to 
the  citizens'  needs  as  to  its  own  in- 
ternal organizational  modes.  These 
modes  commit  the  staffs  to  never  chal- 
lenging the  status  quo,  never  taking 
risks,  and  never  listening  to  voices 
which  question. 


J 


'That'll  keep  y  <  juiet.  We're  not  interested  in  your  travels!" 

Harper's  Magazine,  October  1<)(>7 
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POWERS 

A  Story  by  Isaac  Bashevis  Singer 


Translated  In  the  author  and  Dorothea  Straus 


M.  hose  who  ionic  to  our  newspaper  for  advice 
as  a  rule  do  not  ask  for  anyone  in  particular. 
We  have  a  journalist  whose  duty  it  is  to  give 
advice  to  readers,  but  this  man  asked  especially 
for  me.  He  was  shown  my  room  and  slowly  opened 
the  door:  a  tall  man.  without  a  hat,  with  a  shock 
of  black  hair  mixed  with  gray.  It  was  snowing 
outside,  but  he  had  on  a  light  raincoat.  His  square 
face  was  red  from  the  cold.  He  wore  no  tie.  his 
shirt  collar  was  open,  showing  a  chest  covered 
with  hair  as  thick  as  fur.  His  black  eyes,  under 
shaggy  brows,  had  a  wild  look  that  somewhat 
frightened  me.  He  had  a  broad  nose  and  thick 
lips.  When  he  opened  his  mouth  to  talk,  he  re- 
vealed large  separated  teeth  which  appeared  un- 
usually strong.  He  had  to  head  his  head  to  go 
through  the  door. 

He  said.  "Are  you  the  writer?" 
"Yes,  I  am." 

He  examined  me  and  seemed  to  be  surprised. 
He  said.  "Does  this  little  man  who  sits  at  this 
table  write  all  these  things?  Yes.  it's  you.  I 


recognize  you  from  the  picture  in  the  paper,  bu1 
I  imagined  yon  somewhat  different.  Well,  thing; 
don't  have  to  be  exactly  as  we  imagine  them, 
read  every  word  you  write,  both  in  Yiddish  am 
in  English.  When  I  hear  that  you  have  publisher 
something  in  a  magazine.  I  run  to  buy  it  even  ii'l 
the  middle  of  the  night." 

"Thank  you  very  much.  Please  sit  down." 

"I'd  rather  stand-but— well— 1  will  sit  down 
May  I  smoke?" 

"Certainly." 

"1  am  not  an  American.  1  came  here  after  thV 
second  world  war.  I  have  gone  through  Hitler': 
hell.  Stalin's  hell,  and  a  couple  of  other  hells.  Bu 
that's  not  why  I  came  to  you.  I  came  because  C 
something  else.  Ho  you  have  time  to  listen  tdl 
me  ?" 

"Yes,  I  have  time." 

"Well,  everybody  in  America  is  busy.  How  d< 
you  have  time  to  write  all  those  things  and  t< 
see  people  too  ?" 

"There  is  time  for  everything." 


"What— perhaps  you  are  right.  Here  in  America 
me  disappears.  Here  a  week  is  nothing  and  a 
onth  is  nothing,  and  a  year  passes  by  between 
i  and  no.  There,  with  the  wicked,  a  day  seemed 
tiger  than  a  year  does  here.  I  have  been  in  this 
untry  since  1950  and  the  years  have  gone  like 
dream.  Now  it's  summer,  now  it's  winter,  the 
1  ars  just  roll  away.  How  old  do  you  think  I  am?" 
"In  the  forties,  perhaps  fifty." 
"Add  thirteen  years  more.  In  April  I  will  be 
ity-three." 

"You  look  young— knock  on  wood." 
"Everybody  says  so.  In  our  family  we  don't 
rn  gray.  My  grandfather  died  at  ninety-three 
Ld  he  had  hardly  any  gray  hair.  He  was  a  black- 
dth.  On  my  mother's  side,  they  were  scholars, 
studied  at  a  Yeshiva.  I  was  a  student  at  the 
Ishiva  of  Gur.  I  also  attended  a  Yeshiva  in 
thuania.  I  studied  only  until  I  was  seventeen, 
t  I  have  a  good  memory.  When  I  learn  some- 
ing  it  stays  stuck  in  my  brain.  I  forget  nothing 
d  this,  in  a  sense,  is  my  tragedy.  When  I  was 
-winced  that  poring  over  the  Talmud  would  be 
sless,  I  took  to  studying  worldly  books.  The 
ssians  had  already  left  and  the  Germans  came. 
I  en   Poland   became   independent  and   I  was 
lifted  into  the  army.  I  fought  in  the  Polish- 
lshevist  war.  I  helped  to  drive  the  Bolsheviks 
Kiev.  Then  they  drove  us  back  to  the  Vistula, 
e  Poles  are  not  too  fond  of  Jews,  but  I  advanced, 
?y  made  me  a  top  sergeant— chorazy— the  high- 
rank  one  can  reach  without  having  been  to 
Ilitary  school.  After  the  war,  they  offered  to 
lid  me  to  a  military  academy.  I  might  have 
Lome  a  colonel  or  something,  but  the  barracks 
Is  not  my  ambition.  I  read  a  lot,  painted,  and 
led  to  become  a  sculptor.  I  began  to  carve  all 
I  ts  of  figures  out  of  wood.  I  ended  up  making 
Bjiiture.  I  wasn't  just  a  carpenter.  I  specialized 
1  repairing   furniture,   mostly   antiques.  You 
M  )\v,  furniture  gets  broken,  especially  when  one 
flves  from  one  house  to  another.  Inlays  fall 
Q  ,  bits  break  off.  It  takes  skill  to  make  the 
n  ch  invisible.  I  still  don't  know  why  I  threw 
a  self  into  this  work  with  so  much  enthusiasm, 
land  is  not  a  rich  country,  but  the  gentry  have 
any  ancient  pieces  of  furniture  which  are  very 
flr  to  them.  To  find  the  right  grain  of  wood, 
fl  right  color,  and  to  fit  it  in  in  such  a  way  that 
ill  the  owner  himself  couldn't  spot  the  place 


flfe  Bashevis  Singer,  novelist  and  journalist. 
M  )  has  written  for  "The  Jewish  Daily  Forward 
&  "e  he  arrived  in  New  York  from  Poland  in  1 93  >, 
i  me  of  tlx  world's  great  storytellers.  His  neiv 
>  el  "The  Manor"  will  be  published  by  Farrar, 
J  raws  &  Girou.v,  Inc.  in  October. 
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where  it  had  been  broken,  for  this  one  needs  iron 
patience  and  instinct  too. 

"You  still  don't  know  why  I  came  to  you.  I 
am  going  to  tell  you.  You  often  write  articles 
about  the  mysterious  powers :  telepathy,  spirits, 
hypnotism,  fatalism,  and  what  else— I  read  this. 
I  read  it  because  I,  myself,  possess  the  powers  you 
describe.  I  didn't  come  to  boast  and  I  certainly 
don't  want  to  become  a  newspaperman.  Here  in 
America  I  work  at  my  trade  and  I  earn  enough. 
I  am  single,  no  wife,  no  children.  They  killed 
my  family.  I  take  a  drink  of  whiskey,  but  I  am 
not  a  drunkard.  I  have  an  apartment  here  in  New 
York,  and  a  cottage  in  Woodstock.  I  don't  need 
help  from  anybody. 

"Yes— powers— you  are  right  when  you  say  one 
is  born  with  them.  One  is  born  with  everything. 
When  I  began  to  carve  I  was  a  child  of  six.  Later, 
I  neglected  it,  but  it  reawoke.  And  so  it  is  with 
the  powers.  I  had  them  but  I  didn't  know  what 
they  were.  I  got  up  one  morning  and  it  occurred 
to  me  that  someone  in  our  building  would  fall 
nut  of  the  window  that  day.  We  lived  in  Warsaw 
on  Twarda  Street.  I  didn't  like  these  thoughts, 
they  frightened  me.  I  left  for  the  Cheder  and 
when  I  returned  the  courtyard  was  black  with 
people.  The  ambulance  was  arriving.  A  glazier 
was  putting  a  pane  in  a  window  on  the  second 
floor,  and  had  fallen  out.  If  these  things  had 
happened  once,  twice,  or  even  five  times,  I  could 
still  have  called  it  coincidence,  but  they  happened 
so  frequently  that  it  could  not  be  a  question  of 
coincidence.  Strange,  but  I  began  to  understand 
that  I  must  conceal  this,  like  an  ugly  birthmark. 
And  I  was  right,  because  these  powers  are  a  mis- 
fortune. It's  better  to  be  born  deaf  or  lame  than 
to  posssess  them. 

"But  no  matter  how  careful  you  are,  you  can- 
not hide  everything.  Once  I  was  sitting  in  the 
kitchen,  my  mother,  peace  be  with  her,  was 
knitting  a  stocking.  My  father  earned  well,  even 
though  he  was  a  workman.  Our  apartment  was 
as  clean  as  a  rich  man's  home.  We  had  a  lot  of 
copper  dishes  and  my  mother  used  to  scour  the 
pans  each  week  until  they  shone.  I  was  sitting 
on  a  low  bench.  I  wasn't  more  than  seven  years 
old  at  the  time.  Suddenly  I  said,  'Mommy,  under 
the  floor  there  is  money!'  My  mother  stopped 
knitting  and  looked  at  me  in  amazement.  'What 
sort  of  money?  What  are  you  babbling  about?' 
'Money,'  I  said,  'golden  coins.'  My  mother  said, 
'Are  you  crazy— or  what?  How  do  you  know  what's 
under  the  floor?'  'I  know,'  I  replied.  I  immediately 
realized  that  I  shouldn't  have  said  it.  but  it  was 
already  too  late. 

"Wh;'n  my  father  came  home  for  dinner,  my 
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mother  told  him  what  I  had  said.  I  wasn't  there, 
but  my  father  became  so  astonished  that  he  con- 
fessed that  he  had  hidden  a  number  of  golden 
coins  under  the  floor.  I  had  an  older  sister  and 
my  father  was  saving  a  dowry  for  her— putting 
money  into  a  bank  was  not  customary  for  simple 
people.  When  I  returned  from  the  dialer,  my 
father  began  to  question  me.  'What's  the  matter, 
are  you  spying  on  me?'  Actually  my  father  had 
hidden  the  money  when  I  was  in  Cheder  and  my 
mother  was  out  marketing.  My  sister  had  gone 
to  visit  a  friend.  He  had  locked  and  bolted  the 
door,  and  we  lived  on  the  third  floor.  He  was 
even  careful  enough  to  stuff  the  keyhole  with 
cotton.  I  got  a  beating,  but  no  matter  how  I 
tried,  I  could  not  explain  to  him  how  I  knew  it. 
My  father  called  out,  'This  boy  is  a  devil!'  and 
he  gave  me  an  additional  box  on  the  ear.  It  was 
a  lesson  to  me  to  keep  my  mouth  shut. 

"I  could  tell  you  a  hundred  things  about  my 
childhood,  but  I  will  tell  you  just  one  fact.  Across 
the  street  from  our  home  there  was  a  store  that 
sold  dairy  products.  In  those  years,  you  went  to 
the  store  to  buy  boiled  milk.  They  boiled  it  on 
a  gas  range.  Once  my  mother  gave  me  a  pan 
and  told  me,  'Go  to  Zeida  across  the  street,  and 
buy  a  quart  of  boiled  milk.'  1  took  the  pan  and 
went  over  to  Zelda's  dairy  store.  I  came  into  the 
store  and  there  was  only  one  customer— a  girl. 
She  bought  a  few  ounces  of  butter.  In  Warsaw 
they  used  to  slice  the  butter  from  a  big  chunk 
with  a  bow,  similar  to  those  children  carried  at 
the  Feast  of  Omer,  when  they  went  picnicking 
in  the  Praga  forest.  I  looked  up  and  saw  a  strange 
thing:  a  light  burned  over  Zelda's  head,  as  if 
there  were  a  Hanukkah  lamp  in  her  wig.  I  stood 
and  gaped— how  is  it  possible— am  I  crazy  or 
something?  Nearby,  at  the  counter,  the  girl 
spoke  to  Zelda  as  though  nothing  were  unusual. 
After  Zelda  weighed  the  butter  on  the  scale  and 
the  girl  had  left,  Zelda  asked  me,  'Why  do  you 
stand  there  on  the  threshold?'  I  wanted  to  ask 
her,  'Why  does  a  light  burn  over  your  head'.''  I 
already  had  a  hunch  that  I  was  the  only  one  who 
saw  it. 

"The  next  day,  when  I  came  home  from  Cheder, 
my  mother  said  to  me,  'Did  you  hear  about  the 
misfortune?  Zelda,  from  the  dairy  store,  sud- 
denly dropped  dead.'  You  can  imagine  my  fright. 
1  am  not  sure  if  I  was  more  than  eight  years 
old.  I  have  to  tell  you  that  I  have  seen  the  same 
kind  of  light  many  times  over  the  heads  of  those 
who  were  about  to  die.  Thank  God,  I  haven't  seen 
that  light  for  the  last  twenty  years.  At  my  age. 
and  among  those  with  whom  I  spend  my  days,  I 
would  have  to  see  these  lights  all  the  time. 


II 

iJume  time  ago,  you  wrote  that  in  each  gre 
love  there  is  an  element  of  telepathy.  I  was  strm 
by  this  and  I  then  decided  that  I  had  to  see  yo! 
In  my  own  life  this  happened  to  me,  not  one, 
not  ten  times,  but  over  and  over  again.  In  n. 
young  years  I  was  what  one  calls  romantic.  I  sa 
a  woman  and  fell  in  love  with  her  at  first  sigh 
In   those  times  you   couldn't  just  approach 
woman  and  tell  her  you  were  in  love  with  h( 
Girls  were  proud.  The  slightest  word  was  co* 
sidered  an  insult.  Also,  I  was,  in  my  own  wa 
shy.  It's  not  in  my  nature  to  chase  women, 
also  have  my  pride.  To  make  it  short,  instead 
talking  to  a  girl,  I  began  to  think  about  her. 
thought  about  her  day  and  night.  I  fancied  . 
kinds  of  impossible  encounters  and  adventuri 
In  time  I  began  to  notice  that  my  thoughts  to- 
effect.  I  used  to  think  about  a  girl  so  long  th 
she  actually  came  to  me.  Once  I  waited  for 
woman  until  she  appeared.   It  happened  on 
crowded  street  in  Warsaw.  I  am  not  a  mathema- 
cian,  but  I  know  something  about  figuring  o' 
chances.  The  odds  that  this  woman  would  ha; 
crossed  that  street  at  that  very  time,  were  abc 
one  to  twenty  million.  But  she  came,  as  thou" 
attracted  by  an  invisible  magnet. 

"1  am  not  too  credulous;  even  today  I  have  i  si 
doubts.  We  resist  believing  in  the  hidden  powe 
We  want  to  believe  that  everything  happens  ii 
rational  way  and  according  to  order.  We  are  afri 
of  mysteries  because  if  there  are  good  powe 
there  also  may  be  evil  ones  and  who  knows  wl"< 
they  can  do!  But  so  many  unusual  things  hilsi 
pened  to  me  that  I  would  have  to  be  an  idiot 
a  crazy  materialist  to  ignore  them. 

"Perhaps,  because  I  had  this  kind  of  magnetic, 
I  never  married.  Also,  I  am  not  the  kind  of  rr 
who  is  satisfied  with  one  woman.  1  had  otl ' 
powers,  too,  but  I  am  not  going  to  boast  abet 
them.  In  short,  I  lived,  as  they  say.  in  a  Turk  i 
paradise.  There  were  periods  when  I  had  five  ' 
six  lovers  at  the  same  time.  In  the  drawing  roo  i 
where  I  used  to  fix  furniture,  I  often  made 
acquaintance  of  beautiful  women   mostly  Gentil,. 
And  I  always  heard  the  same  song  from  thei  • 
that    1   was  different    from  other  Jews— and  I 
that  kind  of  woman's  chatter.  I  had  a  room  w  » 
a  separate  entrance,  and  that's  all  a  bachejj 
needs.  I  kept  brandy  and  liquors  and  all  kiHl 
of  delicacies   in   my  cupboard.   If   I  should 
to  tell  you  what  took  place  in  this  room,  on 
sofa,  I  could  make  a  thick  book  out  id'  it— but  V* 
cares?  What  is  there  to  boast  about?  The  old' 
grew,  the  clearer  it  became  to  me  that  for  mod  " 


The  hope  of  doing  each  other  some  good 
prompts  this  advertisement 


r,  a  human  pleasure 

immer  long  the  people 
been  coining  to  Kodak 
po  67  in  Montreal  to 
ldrous  fountain  where 
can  enjoy  their  color 
,  a  gift  denied  most 
.  (You  have  until  Oc- 
27  to  catch  the  show.) 
atuous  feeling  of  pro- 
drship  about  color  has 
h  'ought  off  here.  We  do 
.B  the  drab  world  less  so. 
i|s  a  principal  justitica- 
njor  our  existence  and 


I  very  units  in  which 

Ists  state  color-sensation  differences  are  MacAdam 
it|  named  after  Dave  MacAdam,  who  established 
:ii objective  validity,  comes  to  work  every  day  as  a 
iq:  physicist,  and  edits  the  Journal  of  the  Optical 
m>  of  America  at  home. 

UTes'  first  strong  hue  sensations  come  from  toys 
n  actured  of  plastic  we  have  made  and  colored.  Pretty 


girls  and  pleasant  home  in- 
teriors make  good  use  of 
the  textile  dyes  that  origi- 
nate in  our  chemical-reac- 
tion kettles. 

Standards  of  fashion, 
meanwhile,  are  continually 
reshaped  by  advertising  art 
directors  who  are  themselves 
the  audience  for  a  very  spe- 
cial kind  of  advertising  in 
which  we  encourage  tasteful 
use  of  our  products  for  pro- 
fessional color  photography 
and  its  reproduction  on  the 
printed  page. 

And  since  the  printed  page 
is  no  longer  the  only  route 
to  the  public  eye,  we  are  helping  the  television  broad- 
casters get  the  best  performance  out  of  the  color  film  we 
make  for  them. 

Drabness  can  also  be  escaped  by  taking  a  walk  in  the 
autumn  woods.  For  that  color  we  are  not  responsible.  But 
if  you  want  to  refresh  yourself  with  it  later,  take  your 
camera  along. 


>dak 


Now. . . 
direct  your  movie 
while  you  project  it. 


With  the  new  Kodak  InstamatiC  M!»5  Movie 
Projector  you  can  vary  your  shows  to  suit 
your  audience. 

A  7-speed  dial  lets  you  choose  super-fast, 
normal,  or  time-stretching  slow-motion  pro- 
jection speeds.  In  forward  or  reverse  Plus 
stills. 

So  you  can  zip  through  some  scenes.  Linger 
over  others.  Switch  to  reverse  for  instant  re- 
play. All  at  the  twist  of  a  dial  to  suit  the  in- 
terests and  reactions  of  your  audience. 

The  M95  shows  super  8  or  8mm  film  with 
equal  aplomb  to  give  you  the  versatility  of  two 
projectors  in  one.  From  less  than  *210  at  your 
Kodak  dealer's. 


A  Merchandise  like  this  in  well  run  camera  shops  fairly 
^  leaps  off  the  shelves  into  the  hands  of  customers  who 
know  value  when  they  see  it.  Hurrah  for  our  engineers 
who  figure  out  new  ways  to  manufacture  new  highs  in 
performance  into  new  products  at  new  lows  in  cost! 

What  manner  of  man  dedicates  his  career  to  such  goals? 
In  the  case  of  this  projector  we  cite  for  illustration  a  cer- 
tain smart  apple  who  is  so  eager  for  reinforcements  that 
he  is  willing  to  forego  some  privacy  of  his  own  if  he  can 
thus  convince  smart  newcomers*  that  Kodak  leaves  your 
soul  alone  (as  he  phrases  the  idea). 

This  engineer's  non-Kodak  identity  has  been  nourished 
as  follows  after  Kodak  working  hours  (which  for  him 
most  weeks  come  to  considerably  more  than  40): 

1.  For  16  of  his  17  Kodak  years  has  been  serving  as  general  man- 
ager (and  bass  chorister)  of  7  or  8  concerts  per  year  of  oratorio 
music  sung  and  played  by  professional  musicians  and  a  chorus  of 
300.  Twelve  successive  annual  Bach  festivals  included. 

2.  Committee  service  with  half  a  dozen  Rochester  musical  organ- 
izations that  vie  for  audiences  with  the  one  he  runs. 

3.  Music,  theater,  and  movie  critic  for  a  pure-highbrow  FM  radio 
station. 

4.  Owner  and  operator  of  a  one-man  cottage  industry  that  manu- 
factures neckties  which  sell  well  to  the  visual  arts  crowd. 

5.  Secretary  for  15  years  of  Dartmouth's  Class  of  1949. 

6.  Scaler  of  45  of  the  46  highest  peaks  of  the  Adirondacks. 

7.  Non-Ph.D.  husband  to  a  Ph.D.  wife  (who  has  more  time 
to  teach  history  at  two  colleges,  now  that  their  eldest 
daughter  is  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  only  the 
two  younger  boys  are  home). 


*Who  should  apply  to  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
Technical  and  Business  Personnel  Department, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  14650. 

Price  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


This  philosopher  wants  tomorrow's 
students  to  get  the  best  teaching 
possible-with  or  without  computers, 

What's  he  doing  at  IBM? 


Says  Bruse  Moncreiff,  a  philosopher  by  training:  "You'll  find  computers  on  many 
campuses  today,  doing  many  things.  And  one  current  experiment  which  may  prove 
increasingly  important  is  computer-assisted  instruction  (CAI).  But  we  must  learn 
from  the  teachers  — let  them  decide  if  computers  can  be  useful  as  a  teaching  aid." 

That's  why  IBM's  Moncreiff  spends  most  of  his  time  working  with  teachers.  He 
finds  divergent  points  of  view  about  CAI,  but  some  things  are  clear. 

"Today,  both  children  and  adults  must  be  better  educated,  to  survive  in  a  world 
where  change  has  become  the  norm,"  says  Moncreiff.  "And  because  each  person 
is  different  from  the  next,  one  ideal  method  of  teaching  is  one-to-one  — individual 
instruction." 

It's  impossible  to  have  a  teacher  for  every  student.  But  it  might  be  possible  for 
teachers  to  at  least  approach  this  ideal  with  the  help  of  computers. 

In  one  experimental  method,  a  student  sits  at  a  typewriter  that 
is  linked  to  a  computer.  The  computer  types  out  ques- 
tions. The  student  types  back  answers.  If  he's 
right,  he  gets  a  more  difficult  question.  If 
he's  wrong,  he  gets  a  hint;  and  if  he  really 
bogs  down,  the  suggestion,  "better 
see  your  teacher."  The  teacher  can 
help  the  student  where  he  needs  it, 
while  the  other  members  of  the 
class  continue  uninterrupted. 
"The  computer's  role  as  a 
teaching  aid  demands  hard 
thought,"  says  Moncreiff. 
"Promising  as  it  may  seem  to 
us,  we  must  take  our  lead 
from  those  who  know  the 
most  — the  teachers  them- 
selves. It  is  they  who  will 
have  the  final  say." 


IBM 


The  world's  oldest  "flight  uniform" 

The  kimono  of  your  JAL  hostess  is  as  ageless  as 
Japanese  hospitality.  Yet  it  reflects  her  individuality- 
she  chose  the  pattern  herself.  It  was  her  graduation  gown 
at  the  select  "finishing  school"  for  JAL  hostesses. 

sets  the  mood  for  your  silken  flight 

The  kimono  — one  of  the  most  feminine  of  garments- 
is  part  of  a  classic  tradition  of  Japan.  A  tradition 
that  holds  beauty  and  grace  to  be  a  part  of 
perfect  service  ...  as  you  discover  during  your  flight. 

on  the  worldwide  airline  of  Japan 

Notice  the  graceful  way  she  pours  a  tiny  cup  of  warmed  sake. 
And  offers  tsumami  mono  appetizers  before  JAL's 
superb  Continental  cuisine.  As  she  attends  every  wish  you 
experience  1,200  years  in  the  art  of  pleasing  others. 


EXCITING  TRAVEL  OPPORTUNITIES  WITH  JAL.  Eastbound  or  westbound,  you  can 
enjoy  our  low  winter  bites  across  either  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific ...  and  the 
pleasures  of  flying  on  Japan  Air  Lines.  You  can  fly  to  London  and  I  mope  via 
New  York,  or  to  Tokyo  and  all  the  Orient  via  Hawaii.  JAL  will  even  fly  you  either 
way  around  the  world.  See  your  travel  agent  for  details. 


UJ\P/\N  AIR  LINES 

the  worldwide  airline  of  |ap.in 


man,  marriage  is  sheer  insanity.  Without  re- 
ligion, the  whole  institution  is  absurd.  Naturally, 
your  mother  and  my  mother  were  faithful  women. 
For  them  there  was  one  God  and  one  husband. 

"Now  I  come  to  the  main  point.  It  is  true  that 
[  had  many  women  in  those  years— exactly  how 
many  I  haven't  figured  out.  But  there  was  one 
with  whom  I  stayed  for  almost  thirty  years— ac- 
tually until  the  day  the  Nazis  bombed  Warsaw. 
That  day  thousands  of  men  crossed  the  bridge 
to  Praga.  I  wanted  to  take  Manya  with  me— 
Manya  was  her  name— but  she  had  the  grippe  and 
I  could  not  wait  for  her.  I  had  thousands  of  con- 
nections in  Poland,  but  in  such  a  catastrophe  they 

I  are  not  worth  a  sniff  of  tobacco.  Later  I  was  told 
that  the  house  where  I  lived  was  hit  by  a  bomb 
and  became  a  pile  of  lime  and  bricks.  I  never  heard 

I  from  Manya  again. 

"This  Manya  might  have  been  considered  an 
ordinary  girl.  She  came  from  some  little  village 
in  Greater  Poland.  When  we  met  we  were  both 
virgins.  But  no  power  and  no  treachery  on  my 
.part  could  destroy  the  love  between  us.  She  some- 
iow  knew  of  all  my  abominations  and  kept  wani- 
ng me  that  she  would  leave  me,  get  married, 
ind  what  not.  But  she  came  to  me  regularly  every 
week  and  often  twice  a  week.  The  other  women 
seldom  spent  the  night  in  my  room,  but  when 
Manya  came,  she  stayed.  She  was  not  particularly 
peautif ul— dark,  not  tall,  with  black  eyes.  She  had 
;urly  hair.  In  her  village  they  called  her  Manya 
he  Gypsy.  She  had  all  the  antics  of  a  gypsy.  She 
(old  fortunes  from  cards  and  read  palms.  She 
>elieved  in  all  kinds  of  witchcraft  and  supersti- 
lions.  She  even  dressed  like  a  gypsy  in  flowered 
Ikirts  and  shawls,  wore  large  hoop  earrings  and 
ed  beads  around  her  neck.  There  was  alwavs  a 
igarette  between  her  lips.  She  made  a  living  as 
salesgirl  in  a  lingerie  shop.  The  owners  were 
I  n  elderly  couple  without  children,  and  Manya 

I  >ecame  almost  a  daughter  to  them.  She  was  an 
I  xcellent  saleswoman.  She  could  sew.  embroider, 

■  nd  even  learned  how  to  make  corsets.  She  man- 

Bged  the  whole  business.  If  she  had  been  willing 
'jo  steal,  she  could  have  amassed  a  fortune,  but 

■  he  was  one  hundred  per  cent  honest.  Anyhow, 

■  he  old  people  were  going  to  leave  her  the  store 
h  their  will.  In  later  years,  the  old  man  had  a 

'I'ver  ailment  and  his  wife,  too,  wasn't  very  well, 
'bo  they  traveled  to  Carlsbad,  Marienbad,  and  to 
'iszczany,  where  one  takes  mud  baths  for  ar- 
u-itis.  And  they  left  everything  with  Manya. 
Uhat  did  she  need  to  get  married  for?  She  needed 
J  man  and  I  was  her  man.  This  primitive  girl, 
1  ho  could  barely  read  and  write,  was,  in  her  way, 
refined  piece  of  merchandise— especially  in  sex. 


A  story  by  Isaac  Bashevis  Singer  83 

In  my  life  I  had,  God  knows,  how  many  females, 
but  one  like  Manya  never  was  before  and  never 
will  be.  She  had  her  own  caprices  and  peculiarities 
and  when  I  think  about  them  I  don't  know  if  I 
should  laugh  or  cry.  Sadism  is  sadism  and 
masochism  is  masochism.  Are  there  names  for  all 
this  nonsense?  Each  time  we  quarreled  we  were 
both  terribly  unhappy  and  making  peace  was  a 
great  ceremony.  She  could  cook  fit  for  a  king. 
Sometimes  she  even  prepared  a  meal  at  my  home. 
I  had  a  gas  range.  When  her  bosses  went  to  the 
spas,  she  cooked  meals  for  me  in  their  apartment. 
I  used  to  say  that  her  food  had  sex  appeal,  and 
there  was  some  truth  in  it.  This  was  her  good  side. 
The  bad  side  was  that  Manya  could  never  make 
peace  with  the  idea  that  I  had  other  women.  She 
did  everything  she  could  to  spoil  my  pleasure.  By 
nature  I  am  not  a  liar,  but  because  of  her  I  became 
a  constant  one.  Or  perhaps  I  could  call  it  an  auto- 
matic liar.  I  did  not  have  to  invent  lies,  my  tongue 
did  it  by  itself,  and  I  was  often  astonished  at  how 
clever  and  farsighted  a  tongue  can  be.  It  foresaw 
events  and  situations  which  I  realized  only  later. 
However,  you  cannot  fool  anybody  for  thirty  years. 
Manya  knew  my  behavior  and  she  never  stopped 
spying  on  me.  My  telephone  used  to  ring  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  In  spite  of  all  this,  my  busi- 
ness with  other  women  gave  her  a  perverse  en- 
joyment. From  time  to  time  I  confessed  to  her 
and  she  asked  for  details,  called  me  the  worst 
names,  cried,  laughed,  and  became  wild.  I  often 
felt  like  an  animal  trainer,  like  one  who  puts  his 
head  in  the  mouth  of  a  lion.  I  always  knew  that 
my  successes  with  other  women  made  sense  only 
as  long  as  Manya  was  in  the  background.  If  I 
had  Manya,  the  Countess  Potocka  was  a  bargain. 
Without  Manya,  all  my  conquests  were  not  worth 
a  grosehen. 

"It  sometimes  happened  that  I  returned  from 
one  of  my  adventures,  somewhere  at  an  inn  or  at 
a  nobleman's  estate  where  I  had  mended  furni- 
ture, and  I  was  supposed  to  be  with  Manya  that 
night.  As  a  rule,  Manya  refreshed  me  and  I  began 
all  over  again  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  But 
as  I  grew  older,  I  began  to  worry  that  too  much 
love  might  do  me  some  damage.  I  am  something 
of  a  hypochondriac.  I  read  medical  books  and 
articles  in  the  newspapers.  I  began  to  feel  that 
I  was  ruining  my  health.  Once,  when  I  returned 
completely  exhausted,  and  I  had  to  meet  Manya. 
the  thought  ran  through  my  mind:  how  good  it 
would  be  if  Manya  would  get  her  period  and  I 
would  not  have  to  spend  the  night  with  her.  All 
sorts  of  strange  thoughts  run  through  the  mind. 
I  called  Manya  and  she  said,  'A  strange  thing 
happened,  I  got  my  holiday'— this  is  what  she  called 
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it— 'in  the  middle  of  the  month.'  'So  you  are  a 
miracle  worker.'  I  said  to  myself.  But  I  remained 
skeptical  about  its  really  having  anything  to  do 
with  my  wish.  Only  after  these  things  repeated 
themselves  many  times  did  I  realize  that  I  could 
give  orders  to  Manya's  body.  I  have  no  reason  to 
come  to  you  with  lies  about  a  person  who  is  al- 
ready in  a  higher  world.  Every  word  I  told  you 
is  the  pure  truth.  A  few  times  I  ordered  her  to 
become  sick— of  course,  just  for  a  while,  because 
I  loved  her  very  much— and  she  immediately  got 
a  high  fever.  It  became  clear  that  I  ruled  over 
her  body  completely.  If  I  wanted  her  to  die.  she 
would  have  died.  1  had  read  books  and  pamphlets 
about  mesmerism,  animal  magnetism,  and  such 
topics,  but  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  possessed 
this  power,  and  in  such  measure. 

"Besides  being  able  to  do  anything  I  wanted 
with  her.  I  also  knew  her  thoughts.  I  could  literally 
read  her  mind.  Once  after  a  bitter  fight.  Manya 
left,  slamming  the  door  so  hard  that  the  window- 
panes  trembled.  The  moment  she  left,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  she  was  going  to  the  Vistula  to  drown 
herself.  1  grabbed  my  overcoat  and  started  to 
follow  her  silently.  She  went  from  one  street  to 
another  and  1  kept  on  trailing  after  her  like  a 
detective.  She  never  looked  back.  She  did  not  go 
directly  to  the  Vistula,  but  crossed  all  kinds  of 
side  streets  and  alleys  as  if  she  sensed  that  some- 
one was  following  her  and  she  was  trying  to  lose 
him.  Finally  she  reached  the  Vistula  and  began 
to  move  straight  in  the  direction  of  the  water.  I 
ran  after  her  and  grabbed  her  shoulder.  She 
screamed  and  struggled.  I  had  saved  her  from 
death.  After  that  I  ordered  her  never  to  think  of 
suicide  again.  Later,  she  told  me.  'How  strange. 
I  often  used  to  think  of  making  an  end  to  myself. 
Lately  these  thoughts  stopped  completely.  Can 
you  explain  this?' 

"I  couW  explain  everything.  Once  when  she 
came  to  me.  1  told  her.  "You  have  lost  money 
today.'  She  became  pale.  It  was  the  truth.  She 
had  returned  from  a  savings  bank  and  had  lost 
600  zlotys. 

Ill 

"T 

1  will  tell  you  the  story  about  the  dog 
episode  more  and  this  will  be  enough.  Once,  in 
the  summer-it  must  have  been  1028  or  1029-1 
was  overcome  by  a  terrible  fatigue,  and  I  also 
had.  one  might  say.  an  attack  of  hypochrondria. 
I  became  entangled  in  so  many  affairs  and  com- 
plications that  I  almost  fell  apart.  My  telephone 
kept  on  ringing.  There  were  bitter  quarrels  be- 
tween Manya  and  me  that  began  to  take  on  an 
uncanny  character.  The  old  man's  wife-where 


she  worked— had  died,  and  Manya  threatened  at 
every  opportunity  to  marry  him.  She  had  a  cousin 
in  South  Africa  who  wrote  her  love  letters  and 
offered  to  send  her  an  affidavit.  In  the  midst  of 
our  great  love,  a  hatred  suddenly  arose  which 
literally  bordered  on  murder.  She  spoke  about 
poisoning  herself  and  me.  She  proposed  a  double 
suicide.  A  fire  kindled  in  her  black  eyes,  which 
made  her  resemble  a  Tartar.  We  are  all  the  de- 
scendants of  God  knows  what  murderers.  Did  you 
or  someone  else  write  in  your  newspaper  that 
every  man  is  potentially  a  Nazi  ?  At  night  I  usually 
slept  like  the  dead,  but  I  began  to  suffer  from 
insomnia.  When  I  finally  fell  asleep  I  had  night- 
mares. I  had  always  suffered  from  this,  but  that 
summer  the  nightmares  drove  me  to  insanity.  One 
morning  I  felt  that  my  end  had  come.  My  legs 
became  shaky,  everything  whirled  before  my  eyes, 
there  was  a  ringing  in  my  ears.  I  saw  that  if  I 
did  not  make  some  change.  I  would  be  finished. 
I  decided  to  leave  everything  and  go  away.  I 
packed  a  bag.  As  I  packed,  the  telephone  rang 
madly,  but  I  did  not  answer  it.  I  went  down  the 
street  and  took  a  droshky  to  the  Vienna  depot. 
A  train  was  about  to  leave  for  Krakow,  and  I 
bought  a  ticket.  I  sat  down  on  the  second-class 
bench  and  1  was  so  tired  that  I  slept  through 
the  whole  trip.  The  conductor  woke  me  at  Krakow. 
In  Krakow  1  again  took  a  droshky  and  told  the 
driver  to  take  me  to  a  hotel.  The  moment  I  en- 
tered the  hotel  room.  I  fell  down  on  the  bed  in 
my  clothes  and  dozed  until  dawn.  I  say  dozed, 
because  my  sleep  was  fitful— I  slept  and  I  did  not 
sleep.  I  went  to  the  toilet  and  voices  screamed  in 
my  ears  and  bells  rang.  I  literally  heard  Manya 
crying  and  calling  me  back.  I  was  on  the  verge 
of  a  breakdown.  But  with  my  last  powers  I  curbed 
myself.  I  had  fasted  for  more  than  a  day  and  a 
night,  and  when  I  woke  at  about  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  I  was  more  dead  than  alive- 
There  are  no  baths  connected  with  the  Krakow 
hotel  rooms.  If  one  wanted  a  bath,  one  had  to 
order  it  from  the  maid.  There  was  a  washstand 
and  a  pitcher  of  water  in  the  room.  I  somehow 
managed  to  shave,  eat  breakfast,  and  again  went 
to  a  railroad  station.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  was 
a  different  one.  I  rode  a  few  stations,  and  there 
the  rails  ended.  Of  course  I  went  to  the  mountains, 
but  it  was  not  the  road  to  Zakopane,  but  a  side- 
line. I  arrived  at  a  village  near  Babia  Cora.  This 
is  a  mountain  apart  from  the  other  mountains- 
a  mountain  individualist— and  few  tourists  come 
there.  There  was  no  hotel  or  rooming  house  and 
I  got  a  room  with  an  old  peasant  couple.  Gazdas. 
as  they  are  called.  I  guess  you  know  the  region 
and  1  don't  have  to  tell  you  how  beautiful  it  is. 
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But  this  particular  village  was  especially  beauti- 
ful and  wild.  Perhaps  because  it  was  so  isolated. 
The  old  pair  had  a  dog-a  huge  specimen— I  don't 
know  what  breed;  I  am  not  a  specialist  in  dogs. 
They  warned  me  that  he  would  bite  and  one 
should  be  careful  with  him.  I  patted  him  on  the 
head,  I  tickled  his  neck,  and  he  immediately 
became  my  pal.  That's  an  understatement— the 
dog  fell  madly  in  love  with  me— and  it  happened 
almost  at  once.  He  did  not  leave  me  for  a  minute. 
The  old  couple  rented  the  room  every  summer, 
but  the  dog  never  became  attached  to  any  lodger. 
To  make  it  short,  I  ran  away  from  human  love 
and  fell  into  canine  love.  Burek  had  all  the  ways 
of  a  woman,  even  though  he  belonged  to  the  male 
sex.  He  made  scenes  of  jealousy  that  were  worse 
than  Manya's.  I  took  long  walks  and  he  ran  after 
me  everywhere.  At  night  he  insisted  upon  sleep- 
ing on  my  bed.  In  these  places,  dogs  have  fleas. 
I  tried  not  to  let  him  into  my  room,  but  he  howled 
and  wailed  so  terribly  that  he  woke  half  the 
village.  I  had  to  let  him  in  my  room  and  he  im- 
mediately jumped  on  the  bed.  There  were  whole 


orders  to  mend  furniture  and  the  owners  kept 
phoning  me.  A  few  days  passed— or  perhaps  a  few 
weeks— I  don't  remember  exactly.  After  a  dim- 
cult  day,  I  went  to  sleep  at  night.  I  put  out  the 
lamp.  I  was  so  exhausted  that  I  fell  asleep  im- 
mediately. Suddenly  I  woke  up.  Waking  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  was  not  unusual  for  me,  but 
this  time  I  woke  with  the  feeling  that  someone 
was  in  my  room.  I  used  to  wake  up  with  a  heavi- 
ness in  my  chest,  but  this  time  I  felt  an  actual 
weight  on  my  feet.  I  looked  up  and  a  dog  was 
lying  on  my  blanket.  The  lamp  was  out,  but  it 
wasn't  completely  dark  because  a  street  lamp  shone 
in.  I  recognized  Burek. 

"At  first  I  had  the  idea  that  the  dog  had  run 
after  the  train  to  Warsaw.  But  this  was  sheer 
nonsense.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  tied  up;  then, 
no  dog  can  run  for  so  long  after  an  express  train. 
Even  if  the  dog  could  have  found  his  way  to 
Warsaw  by  himself— and  found  my  house— he 
could  not  have  climbed  up  three  flights  of  stairs- 
besides,  my  door  was  always  locked.  I  grasped 
that  this  was  not  a  real  dog,  flesh  and  blood,  it 


packs  of  dogs  in  the  village  and  if  I  only  looked 
at  another  dog,  Burek  became  wild.  He  bit  them, 
and  me  too.  He  cried  with  a  human  voice.  They 
began  to  say  in  the  village  that  I  was  a  sorcerer. 
I  didn't  stay  long,  because  one  could  die  there  from 
boredom.  I  had  taken  a  few  books  with  me,  but 
I  had  read  them  all.  I  had  rested  and  was  ready 
for  new  entanglements.  But  parting  from  Burek 
was  not  an  easy  business.  He  had  sensed,  with 
God  knows  what  instinct,  that  I  was  about  to 
leave.  I  had  telephoned  Manya  from  the  post  office 
I  and  had  received  telegrams  and  registered  letters 
in  that  Godforsaken  village.  The  dog  kept  on  bark- 
ing and  howling.  The  last  day,  Burek  went  into 
some  kind  of  spasm;  he  foamed  at  the  mouth.  The 
[peasants  were  afraid  he  was  mad.  Until  then,  he 
hadn't  even  been  tied  up,  but  his  owner  got  a 
j:hain  and  tied  him  to  a  stake.  His  clamor  and  his 
hearing  at  the  chain  shattered  my  nerves. 

"I  returned  to  Warsaw,  sunburned,  but  not 
I  really  rested.  What  the  dog  did  to  me  in  that 
milage,  Manya,  and  a  few  other  females,  did  in 
.,  iVarsaw.  They  all  clung  to  me  and  bit  me.  I  had 


was  a  phantom— or  what  would  you  call  it  ?  I  saw 
his  eyes,  I  felt  the  heaviness  on  my  feet,  but  I 
didn't  dare  to  touch  him.  I  sat  there  terrified,  and 
he  looked  me  in  the  eyes  with  an  expression  both 
utterly  sad— and  something  else— for  which  I  have 
no  name.  I  had  the  desire  to  push  him  off  and 
free  my  feet,  but  something  restrained  me.  This 
was  not  a  dog,  but  a  ghost.  I  lay  down  again  and 
tried  to  fall  asleep.  After  a  while  I  succeeded.  A 
nightmare?— call  it  a  nightmare.  But  it  was  Burek 
just  the  same.  I  recognized  his  eyes,  ears,  his  ex- 
pression, his  fur.  The  next  day  I  wanted  to  write 
to  the  peasant  to  ask  about  the  dog.  But  I  knew 
that  the  peasant  could  not  read  and  I  was  also 
too  busy  to  write  letters.  Most  probably,  I  wouldn't 
have  gotten  an  answer  anyhow.  I  am  completely 
convinced  that  the  dog  had  died— and  what  had 
visited  me  was  something  not  of  this  world. 

"I  want  to  assure  you  that  it  happened  not 
once,  but  many  times  over  a  number  of  years,  so 
that  I  had  ample  time  to  observe  my  visitor  even 
though  he  never  appeared  in  the  light.  The  dog 
was  old,  and  the  way  he  looked  that  last  day.  when 
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I  left  the  village,  I  knew  that  he  could  not  have 
lasted  long.  I  later  heard  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  an  astral  body.  What  difference  what  it 
is  called?— you  can  call  it  spirit,  soul— whatever 
you  like— it  is  a  fact,  at  least  for  me,  that  a  ghost 
of  a  dog-  came  to  me  and  lay  on  my  legs— not  once, 
but  a  dozen  times.  In  the  beginning  it  happened 
quite  frequently— almost  every  night— then  it  hap- 
pened more  rarely.  A  dream?— no— I  wasn't  dream- 
ing, unless  the  whole  of  life  is  one  dream. 

IV 

"f 

J,f  you  still  have  a  lew  minutes'  time,  I  will 
tell  you  one  last  episode.  I  have  already  mentioned 
that  a  number  of  the  women  with  whom  I  had 
affairs  I  met  in  the  drawing  rooms  where  I  mended 
furniture.  This  plain  man  who  sits  here  with  you 
has  made  love  to  Polish  countesses.  What  is  a 
countess?  We  are  all  made  of  the  same  stuff.  But 
once  1  met  a  young  woman  who  really  made  me 
jump  out  of  my  skin.  I  was  hired  to  come  to  a 
noblewoman's  house  in  Wilanow,  where  I  had  to 
mend  an  old  pianoforte,  decorated  with  gilded 
garlands.  Suddenly,  a  young  woman  passed  by. 
She  glided  through  the  drawing  room.  She  stopped 
for  a  single  second,  saw  what  I  was  doing,  and 
our  eyes  met.  How  can  I  describe  to  you  how  she 
looked?— both  Polish  aristocrat,  and  strangely 
Jewish— as  if  by  some  magic,  a  gentle  Yeshiva 
student  had  turned  into  a  Polish  panienka.  She 
had  a  narrow  face  and  black  eyes,  such  deep  ones 
that  I  became  confused.  They  actually  burned 
me.  Everything  about  this  woman  was  full  of 
spirituality.  Never  before  have  I  seen  such  beauty. 
She  disappeared  in  an  instant,  and  I  remained 
shattered.  Later,  I  asked  the  owner  who  that 
beauty  was,  and  she  said  it  was  a  niece  who  was 
visiting.  She  mentioned  the  name  of  some  estate 
or  town  from  which  she  came.  Put  in  my  confu- 
sion, I  didn't  pay  any  attention.  I  could  easily 
have  learned  her  name  and  address  if  I  hadn't 
been  so  dazed.  I  finished  my  work,  but  she  never 
showed  up  again.  I  had  plenty  of  headaches  with- 
out that  gentlewoman.  Put  the  brain  will  not  al- 
ways listen  to  hard  facts.  1  began  to  think  about 
her  day  and  night  without  stopping.  My  thoughts 
wore  me  out  and  I  decided  to  make  an  end  of 
them,  no  matter  what  the  cost.  Put  her  image 
always  stood  before  my  eyes.  Manya  realized  that 
I  wasn't  myself  and  this  was  the  reason  for  new 
scenes.  I  was  so  mixed  up  that  even  though  I  knew 
Warsaw  like  my  ten  fingers,  I  got  lost  in  the 
streets  and  made  silly  mistakes.  It  went  on  like 
this  for  months.  Slowly  my  obsession  became 
somewhat  weaker.  Actually,  it  did  not  become 
weaker,  but  it  sank  deeper  inside  me.  1  could  think 


about  someone  else  and  at  the  same  time  brood 
about  her.  So  the  summer  passed  and  it  became 
winter,  then  it  became  spring  again.  One  late  af- 
ternoon—it was  almost  dusk— I  don't  remember  if 
it  was  April  or  May— my  telephone  rang.  I  said 
hello,  and  no  one  answered.  However,  somebody 
was  holding  the  receiver  at  the  end  of  the  line. 
I  called  again,  'hello,  hello,  hello,'  and  I  heard  a 
crackle  and  a  stammering  voice.  I  said,  'Whoever 
you  are,  be  so  good  as  to  speak  up  clearly.' 

"After  a  while  I  heard  a  voice  which  immedi- 
ately impressed  me.  It  was  a  woman's  voice,  but 
also  that  id'  a  boy.  To  make  it  short,  it  was  this 
woman.  She  said  to  me,  'You  once  worked  in 
Wilanow,  in  such  and  such  a  house.  Do  you  hap- 
pen to  remember  someone  passing  through  the 
drawing  room?'  My  throat  became  tight,  and  for 
a  while  I  lost  my  tongue.  'Yes.  I  remember  you,' 
I  said.  'Can  one  forget  your  face'/'  She  became 
quiet  and  I  thought  she  had  hung  up.  Put  she 
began  to  talk  again.  Actually,  she  murmured.  She 
said,  T  have  to  talk  to  you.  Where  can  we  meet?' 
'I  will  meet  you  wherever  you  wish,'  I  replied; 
'perhaps  you  would  want  to  come  to  me.'  'No,  out 
of  the  question,'  she  said.  'Perhaps  in  a  cafe—' 
'No,  not  in  a  cafe.'  'Tell  me  where  you  could  meet 
me  and  I  will  be  there.'  She  became  silent;  then 
she  mentioned  a  little  street  near  the  city  library, 
way  up  town,  near  Mokotow.  'When  do  you  want 
it  to  be?'  I  asked.  And  she  said,  'As  soon  as 
possible.'  'Perhaps  now?'  'Yes.  if  you  can  make 
it.'  I  knew  that  there  was  no  cafe,  no  restaurant, 
not  even  a  bench  to  sit  on  in  that  little  street,  but 
I  told  her  that  I  was  leaving  at  once.  There  had 
been  a  time  when  I  had  thought  that  if  this  miracle 
would  happen  and  I  would  make  contact  with 
this  woman,  I  would  jump  for  joy.  Put  some- 
how everything  was  silent  in  me.  I  was  neither 
happy  nor  unhappy— only  amazed  at  what  powers 
we  possess.  When  I  arrived  there,  it  was  already 
night.  The  street  had  many  trees  on  both  sides 
and  a  few  lamps.  1  entered  the  street  and  saw 
her  in  the  half  darkness.  She  seemed  leaner  and 
her  hair  was  combed  up  in  a  bun.  She  stood  near 
a  tree  and  was  wrapped  in  shadow.  Except  for 
her,  the  street  was  deserted.  I  approached  her 
and  she  started.  The  trees  were  blooming  and 
the  gutter  was  full  of  blossoms.  I  said  to  her, 
'Here  I  am.  Where  can  we  go?'  'What  1  want  to 
tell  you,'  she  replied,  'can  be  said  right  here.' 
'What  do  you  want  to  tell  me?'  I  asked.  And  she 
hesitated,  'I  want  to  ask  you,'  she  said,  'to  leave 
me  in  peace.' 

"I  was  startled,  and  said,  'I  don't  know  what 
you  mean.'  'You  know  very  well.'  she  said.  'You 
don't  leave  me  in  peace.  I  have  a  husband  and  I 


am  happy  with  him.  I  want  to  be  a  faithful  wife.' 
It  wasn't  talking,  but  stammering.  She  paused 
after  each  word.  She  said,  'It  wasn't  easy  to  learn 
who  you  were  and  your  telephone  number.  I  had 
to  invent  a  story  about  a  broken  chest  to  get  in- 
formation from  my  aunt.  I  am  not  a  liar,  but  my 

I  aunt  did  not  believe  me.  But  after  a  while  she 
'  gave  me  your  name  and  address.  How  much  this 

cost  me,  you  will  never  know.'  Then  she  became 
silent. 

|  "I  asked,  'Why  can't  we  go  somewhere  to  talk 
it  over?'  'I  can't  go  anywhere.  I  could  have  told 
you  this  on  the  telephone-it  is  all  so  strange, 
absolutely  insane— but  you  know  the  truth.'  'I 
really  don't  know  what's  on  your  mind,'  I  said, 
just  to  prolong  the  conversation.  She  said,  'I 
beseech  you,  by  whatever  is  holy  to  you,  to  stop 

I  torturing  me.  What  you  want,  I  cannot  do— I'd 

I I  rather  die.' 

"And  her  face  became  as  pale  as  chalk.  I  still 
rnlayed  the  fool  and  said.  'I  want  nothing  from 
i  /ou.  It  is  true  that  when  I  saw  you  in  your  aunt's 
hawing  room,  you  made  a  strong  impression  on 
ne-but  I  haven't  done  anything  to  upset  you.' 

■  Yes,  you  have.  If  we  weren't  living  in  the  twen- 
;  I  ieth  century,  I  would  think  you  were  a  sorcerer. 

■  Relieve  me,'  she  went  on,  'I  didn't  come  easily 
.  o  the  decision  to  call  you.  I  was  even  afraid  that 
1 'on  wouldn't  know  who  I  was— but  you  knew 
'  \  mmediately.' 

"  'We  cannot  stand  here  on  the  street  and  talk,' 

said.  'We  have  to  go  somewhere.'  'Where?  If 
omeone  who  knows  me  should  see  me,  I  am  lost.' 

said,  'Come  with  me.'  She  hesitated  for  a  while, 
md  then  she  followed  me.  She  seemed  to  have 
ifficulty  in  walking  on  her  high  heels  and  she 
ook  my  arm.  I  noticed,  even  though  she  was  wear- 
ng  gloves,  that  she  had  most  beautiful  hands, 
ler  hand  fluttered  on  my  arm,  and  each  time,  a 
hudder  ran  through  my  body.  After  a  while,  the 
oung  woman  became  more  relaxed  with  me,  and 
he  said,  'What  kind  of  powers  do  you  possess? 

have  heard  your  voice  several  times.  I  have  seen 
ou,  too.  I  woke  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
nd  you  were  standing  at  the  foot  of  my  bed. 
istead  of  eyes,  two  green  beams  shone  from 
our  sockets.  I  woke  my  husband,  but  in  a  second 
ou  vanished.' 

"'It's  a  hallucination,'  I  said.  'No,  you  wander 
i  the  night.'  'If  I  do,  it's  without  my  knowledge.' 
"We  approached  the  shore  of  the  Vistula  and 
it  down  on  a  log.  It's  quiet  there.  It's  not  com- 
etely  safe  because  it's  full  of  drunks  and  bums. 
u  -Lit  she  sat  with  me.  She  said,  'My  aunt  will  not 
.yj  jpow  what  has'  become  of  me.  I  told  her  that  I 
(i    as  going  for  a  walk.  She  even  offered  to  ac- 
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company  me.  Give  me  a  holy  promise  that  you 
will  let  me  go.  Perhaps  you  have  a  wife  and  you 
wouldn't  want  anybody  to  molest  her.' 

"  'I  have  no  wife,'  I  said,  'but  I  promise  you 
that,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  me,  I  will  not  molest 
you.  That's  all  I  can  promise.' 

"  'I  will  be  grateful  to  you  until  my  last  breath.' 

"That  is  the  story.  I  never  saw  the  woman  again. 
I  don't  even  know  her  name.  I  don't  know  why, 
but  of  all  the  unusual  things  that  have  happened 
to  me,  this  event  made  the  strongest  impression 
on  me.  Well,  I  won't  disturb  you  anymore." 

"You  don't  disturb  me.  It's  good  to  meet  a  per- 
son with  such  powers.  It  strengthens  my  own 
faith.  But  how  did  it  happen  that  Manya  had  the 
grippe  when  you  left  Warsaw?  Why  didn't  you 
order  her  to  get  well?" 

"What?— I  ask  myself  this  question  constantly. 
It  seems  that  my  power  is  only  negative.  To  heal 
the  sick,  one  must  be  a  saint,  and,  as  you  ssa.  i 
am  far  from  being  a  saint— or,  who  knows— to 
have  a  woman  along  in  those  days  was  dangerous. 
In  those  times,  the  impure  powers  awoke  in  peo- 
ple. This  can  never  be  told." 

The  stranger  dropped  his  head.  He  began  to 
drum  on  the  table  with  his  fingers  and  to  hum 
to  himself.  Then  he  got  up.  His  face  had  changed; 
it  had  become  gray  and  wrinkled.  Suddenly  he 
looked  his  age.  He  even  appeared  less  tall  than 
before.  I  noticed  that  his  raincoat  was  full  of 
spots.  He  gave  me  his  hand  to  say  goodbye,  and 
I  accompanied  him  to  the  elevator. 

"Do  you  still  think  about  women?"  I  asked. 

He  thought  it  over  as  though  he  hadn't  grasped 
my  words.  He  looked  at  me  sadly,  askance,  with 
suspicion.  "Only  about  dead  women." 
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Letter  from  Academe  by  Milton  Mayer 


THE  LIFE  OF  PROFESSOR  RILEY 

He  used  to  be  a  comic  cutd  pitiable  figure,  scorned  by  his  less 

dedicated  but  more  solvent  friend*.  Now  tie  suddenly  finds  himself  in  an 

envied  profession— overpaid,  underworked,  and  answerable  to  no  one. 


Dack  in  the  'thirties  Julius  ("The  Just"-  Heil 
got  himself  elected  Governor  of  Wisconsin  by  run- 
ning against  the  University  (like  Ronald  Reagan 
in  the  'sixties).  As  soon  as  he  took  office  he  sum- 
moned the  University's  President  and  asked  him 
how  much  work  his  professors  did.  The  President 
said  that  the  teaching  load  averaged  twelve  hours. 
"Well,"  said  the  Governor,  "that's  a  pretty  fair 
day's  work." 

I  teach  six  hours— a  week— myself. 

Now  there  are  some  services  ( like  the  bull's  and 
the  ICBM's)  that  are  not  to  be  calculated  by  the 
hour,  but  mine  are  not  among  them.  1  regard  my 
$14,400  salary  as  a  considerable  head  of  lettuce, 
and  most  of  my  full  professorial  peers  across  the 
country  have  it  even  better  in  the  seller's  market. 
The  institution  I  adorn  has  just  hired  a  mathemat- 
ics professor  at  $30,000.  But  what  I  teach  is  more 
important  than  mathematics:  What  I  teach  is  that 
mathematics  doesn't  tell  you  whether  or  not  to 
drop  its  end  product  on  the  Vietnamese.  Why 
shouldn't  1  get  $:{.",, 000?  Or  $00.000  7 

Other  great  (and  not  so  great  )  universities  are 
paying  best-selling  professors  up  to  .$100,000, 
which  is  what  the  President  id'  General  Motors 
was  getting  a  little  while  back.  In  those  days  I 
used  to  meet  Professor  William  E.  Dodd  going 
downtown  on  the  streetcar  to  pick  up  an  extra 
$300  a  year  for  night  work-he  that  had  been  the 
American  Ambassador  to  Berlin  and  did  not  own 
a  second  car  or,  indeed,  a  first.  The  professor's 
used  to  be  a  life  of  service  and  sacrifice. 

"Junior  staffs"  still  is,  in  a  poor  (but  not  neces- 
sarily bad  i  university  where  the  lower  ranks  teach 
twelve,  even  fourteen,  hours,  with  as  many  as  one 
hundred  fifty  students  and  three  or  four  separate 
preparations  three  times  a  week.  Rut  1  am  senior 
staff,  in  a  rich  (but  not  necessarily  bad  i  univer- 


sity whose  average  pay  for  full  professors  hai 
gone  up  from  $10,387  to  $17,306  in  the  past  fiv< 
years. 

At  $14,400  I  am  just  about  low  man  on  the  ivy 
My  colleagues  used  to  tell  me  that  I  ought  ti 
demand  a  great  deal  more  money.  When  I  tol< 
them  that  I  did  not  need  a  great  deal  more  mone; 
—I  was  already  living  like  God  in  France,  as  th 
Germans  say— they  told  me  that  there  is  no  sucl] 
thing  as  not  needing  a  great  deal  more  money.  S  | 
now  I  tell  them  that  the  reason  I  lie  low  is  that 
do  not  want  to  draw  the  Administration's  atteri 
t ion  to  my  sinecure. 

I  made  that  mistake  once.  Rob  Hutchins  had  hi 
feet  on  the  President's  desk  at  the  University  o 
(  hicago  when  I  went  in  one  day,  twenty  years  ag< 
and  told  him  that  I  had  an  offer  elsewhere.  H 
asked  me  why  I  was  telling  him  about  it,  and 
said  that  I  thought  I  might  be  able  to  use  it  as  '( 
lever  on  him  to  get  a  raise.  "You  will  be  hoist,"  h. 
said,  "by  your  own  lever.  You  are  not  worth  wh;i 
you  are  getting  now.  You  are  growing  old  withou 
growing  wise— that's   from  Sophocles— and  yo 
have  more  money  now  than  any  but  a  wise  man  ca 
bear  and  carry— that's  from  Plato.  Stop  botherin 
me,  and  get  wise." 

1  got  wised  up,  instead,  and  learned  to  row,  rov 
row  my  boat  gently  up  the  ladder,  achieving  ran 
and.  at  last,  tenure  by  avoiding  low  company  an 
offering  my  body  to  be  consumed  by  committc 
meetings.  Now  1  cannot  be  dislodged  for  anythin 
short  of  genocide,  and  I  am  able  to  rig  my  teachin 
schedule  so  that  I  can  say  Thank  God  It's  Wedne: 
day  and  turn  my  attention  to  my  lawn,  my  car,  m 
pool,  and  my  research. 

My  research  project  is  The  Absence  of  Boh 
mian  Glassblowers  among  the  Basques  from  14< 
tn  1  !,1  ',,  and  there  is  not  much  that  I  can  do  aboi 
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it  around  here.  Come  the  end  of  May  I  hop  the 
first  rattler  for  Biarritz  (the  nearest  livable  place 
to  the  Basques)  on  my  three-month  vacation  with 
pay.  Besides  my  three  months,  I  have  ten  days  in 
the  spring  and  two  weeks  at  Christmas,  plus  Paul 
Revere  Day,  Veterans'  (formerly  Armistice )  Day, 
and  Aaron  Burr's  Birthday.  Fringe  benefits  (in 
addition  to  my  half-pay  sabbatical,  my  pension, 
and  my  Blue  Cross)  include  office  supplies  from 
the  departmental  closet  and  a  library  of  "exam- 
ination copies"  of  books  which  I  have  told  the  pub- 
lishers I  am  considering  for  use  in  my  courses. 

I  have,  to  be  sure,  to  publish  or  perish;  but  it 
doesn't  much  matter  what.  A  flawless  compilation 
of  the  irregular  endings  in  the  aorist  optative 
middle  in  the  Iliad  will,  and  usually  does,  do.  I  tell 
you  no  lies:  There  are  now  federal  grants  in, 
mirabile  dictu,  the  humanities  for  research  proj- 
ects specifically  requiring  the  use  of  computers. 
It  is  possible  to  publish  and  perish. 

Of  course  I  put  in  more  than  six  hours  a  week. 
I  have  to  seem  to  have  read  papers— "Keep  them 
short"— "Awkward  sentence  structure.  You  can  do 
better  than  this"— and  advise  my  advisees  to  work 
harder,  take  it  easy,  and  not  worry  about  grades. 
Then  there  are  ever  longer  meetings  of  ever 
larger  committees  in  the  ever  greater  democracy 
of  the  higher  learning.  It  all  comes  to,  not  six.  but 
forty-six,  or  eighty-six  hours  a  week. 

But  is  it  work?  I  am  paid  for  reading  (or  for 
once  having  read)  the  best  books  ever  written  or 
(as  it  appears)  ever  likely  to  be,  and  for  shooting 
my  cuffs  in  front  of  row  upon  row  of  contemptuous 
kittens  and  cowboys  whom  I  will  send  to  Vietnam 
(or,  worse  yet,  home )  if  they  betray  their  con- 
tempt. I  have  worked  in  my  time— between  profes- 
sorships—and I  know  what  work  is.  Work  is  having 
to  get  something  salable  on  a  blank  sheet  of  paper 
before  the  day  (or  the  night )  is  done.  But  reading 
good  books?  Making  syntactical  chin-music?  Pun- 
ishing the  young  for  their  youth?— Why  should  a 
man  be  paid  for  doing  the  things  that  rejoice  him? 

The  professor  is  one  of  the  few  men  alive  who 
enjoy  doing  what  they  are  doing  and— who  knows? 
-doing  something  useful.  If  he  brings  a  fitful  five- 
minute  light  into  the  eyes  of  his  every  fiftieth  stu- 
dent, he  may  have  done  more  for  the  race  than  the 
packager  or  the  premier.  And  to  this  satisfaction 
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he  adds  his  inhabitance  of  pleasant  places.  He 
alone  sees  the  grass  of  a  weekday.  He  alone  walks 
the  woods  without  truancy.  He  alone  finds  a  place 
to  park  his  car.  Heaven— and  all  this  too. 

He  undergoes  no  surveillance,  submits  no  sales 
reports,  and  does  nothing  more  for  the  War  Effort 
than  assert  that  he  is  what  the  country  is  fighting 
for.  You  would  suppose,  and  so  would  I,  that  a  man 
so  unsupervised  and  unanswerable,  so  overpaid 
and  underworked,  would  be  a  guiltless  gilt-edged 
goldbricker.  Not  the  professor.  His  liberty  in  a 
lockstep  world  condemns  him  to  a  self-sentence 
of  life  at  compulsive  labor.  Ichabod  Crane  in 
his  tatters  never  knew  the  guilt  of  the  American 
professor  with  his  two-car  garage  and  his  two- 
chicken  pot. 

Having  drained  himself  dry  in  those  six  to 
twelve  hours  a  week  of  minnesinging  to  unrapt  sex 
bombs  (and  bombers),  he  totters  off  to  a  col- 
league's party  on  Saturday  night  and  stands  up 
talking  shop— his  varicosity,  his  head,  and  his  feet 
killing  him.  Sunday  morning,  when  he  ought  to  be 
asleep,  or  in  church,  or  both,  he  is  grading  papers 
against  the  dreadful  dark  of  Sunday  night,  when 
he  has  to  go  over  his  aged  and  undecipherable 
lecture  notes  for  Monday. 

He  is  always  worried  and  always  tired.  His  sex 
life  is  a  laugh  and  his  wife's  a  good  long  cry.  He  is 
tiio  brought  down  even  to  get  to  the  free  movies  on 
campus— but  not  to  attend  all  the  lectures  the 
county  round.  I  put  it  to  you  :  Why  would  a  lecturer 
ever  be  a  lecturee,  except  he  be  pursued  by  the 
Furies? 

So  flies  his  little  life  away,  without  prospect  of 
expiation  until,  his  course  and  his  courses  run,  he 
achieves  the  instant  oblivion  of  the  grave  and  his 
first  untroubled  night's  sleep  (if  Cod  is  dead)  in 
a  tiagelliform  lifetime. 

But  who  feels  for  the  guilt-ridden  rich,  or  ever 
has?  The  professor  used  to  be  a  put-upon  man,  at 
least  as  much  to  be  pitied  as  scorned  (unless  his 
research  produced  a  sure  cure  at  home  or  a  sure 
kill  abroad).  He  had  a  collar-turning  slattern  of  a 
wife  who  despised  his  pretensions,  a  litter  of  kids 
with  prematurely  weak  eyes,  and  a  thin  gray  line 
of  credit  at  the  shoe  store  and  the  grog  shop. 
The  reason  he  wore  shaggy  tweeds  with  elbow 
patches,  and  sucked  on  a  pipe,  was  that  tweeds 
were  durable,  his  elbows  were  out,  and  Granger 
Rough  Cut  was  a  nickel  a  shtickle;  and  it  was 
cheaper  to  suck  the  pipe  than  to  light  it.  These  in- 
teresting appurtenances  have  long  since  become 
appurtenant  to  Madison  and  other  Avenues,  even 
unto  the  nonmalignant  pipe,  and  they  no  more  re- 
flect a  condition  of  life  on  the  campus  than  they  do 
in  the  countinghouse. 
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J.  P.  Nettl 

THE  SOVIET 
ACHIEVEMENT 

Lenin  might  be  faced  with  .some  rude  shocks 
if  he  could  appraise  the  state  of  Russian  society 
fifty  years  after  the  Revolution  he  made. 


1 1"  Lenin  could  come  back  and  stand  in  Red  Square 
with  the  Soviet  leaders  to  review  the  fiftieth-an- 
niversary parade  in  honor  of  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion, what  would  he  think?  Would  he  approve,  or 
would  they  have  to  Ret  rid  of  him  the  same  way 
in  which  Dostoevski's  Grand  Inquisitor  threatened 
the  returned  Christ?  On  the  surface  Lenin  might 
well  be  appalled.  A  merciless  critic  of  revolution- 
ary verbiage  unmatched  by  revolutionary  feeling 
or  actions,  he  would  find  the  solid  and  comfortable 
tributes  to  the  revolutionary  past,  the  strident 
claim  for  present  relevance,  hideously  unbecom- 
ing to  such  well-established  bureaucrats  in  double- 
breasted  suits  and  resplendent  uniforms,  control- 
ling a  vast  and  complex  society  which  they  have 
integrated  into  the  international  system,  on  speak- 
ing and  visiting  terms  with  the  major  imperialist 
powers  but  at  loggerheads  with  the  revolutionary 
cotton-overall  regime  in  Peking.  He  would  be  dis- 
agreeably struck  by  the  air  of  self-sufficiency  and 
self-regard  in  this  new  Soviet  Union,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  abdicated  the  front-line  leadership 
of  the  ever-continuing  battle  with  imperialism  to 
a  poorer,  still  newer  communist  regime  in  the 
East.  What  would  there  be  to  talk  about  with  the 
new  Soviet  generation  of  technocrats  and  their 
sophisticated  machinery,  their  emphasis  on  con- 
sumer production  and  distribution,  their  formalis- 
ts tributes  to  his  own  work  and  ideas?  Where  is 
communist  equality,  which  he  strove  so  hard  by 
writing  and  example  to  instill  in  his  colleagues  in 
their  early  struggle  against  the  old,  deeply  in- 
grained manifestations  of  social  inequality  and 
privilege?  Where,  for  that  matter,  are  these  col- 
leagues now? 

Rut  Lenin  was  also  a  man  of  great  vision  and 
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self-appraisal.  Much  that  he  would  have  found  un- 
familiar and  repulsive  in  the  atmosphere  has  fol- 
lowed directly  from  his  own  policies  and  decisions. 
The  roles  and  attitudes  of  those  who  lead  a  power- 
ful state  for  whom  survival  is  no  longer  a  problem, 
must  inevitably  be  quite  different  from  those  of 
the  heroic  and  determined  st Higglers  of  the  early 
ID'JOs.  As  the  Soviet  Union  has  grown  stronger 
and  more  complex,  so  the  interest  in  its  own  affairs 
increases  at  the  expense  of  the  old  neurotic  wor- 
ries about  historical  contradictions  in  the  enemy 
camp.  Knowing  Lenin,  one  would  suppose  that,1 
rather  than  contrast  his  successors  with  himself, 
he  would  be  much  more  likely  to  measure  them 
against  the  great  master,  Karl  Marx.  And  here  he 
would  find  gaps  in  Marx's  system  of  ideas— many 
of  the  same  gaps  he  himself  had  experienced  in 
his  own  attempts  to  adapt  Marxism  to  a  philoso- 
phy of  political  power.  For  the  situation  has  long 
outgrown  Marx's  widest  frame  of  reference.  Even 
so,  Lenin  might  well  consider  the  two  major  im- 
plications of  Marx's  vision  of  socialism  fulfilled: 
the  absence  of  private  property  other  than  that  for 
personal  use,  and  the  continued  and  deeply  imbued 
belief  in  the  correctness  of  dialectical  materialism 
as  a  guide  to  thought  and  action.  These  two  fea- 
tures are  the  sheet  anchor  of  Soviet  society,  and 
tie  it  directly  to  its  ideological  and  historical  base. 
It  is  therefore  worthwhile  to  spell  out  the  Soviet 
achievement  a  little  further  in  this  regard. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  in  an  age  of  increasing 
specialization  and  technical  sophistication,  man- 
agers, engineers,  and  scientists  find  a  common 
language  across  ideological  barriers.  In  this  re- 
spect the  West  and  the  Soviet  Union  obviously 
have  grown  more  alike— in  the  sense  of  having 


more  in  common.  Even  in  capitalist  countries  the 
direct  influence  of  ownership  on  production  is 
growing  increasingly  vague  and  tenuous  as  the 
vital  strata  of  management  are  interposed  be- 
tween owners  and  workers.  Power  and  wealth  have 
become  disparate  dimensions.  But  beneath  these 
similarities  lurk  a  number  of  crucial  differences. 
'Because  success  in  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  ulti- 
mately be  expressed  in  terms  of  possessions  (  how- 
ever great  the  differentiated  scale  of  rewards  be- 
tween the  educated  and  the  unskillful),  the  basic 
approach  of  Soviet  management  is  entirely  differ- 
ent from  that  in  the  United  States.  The  ladder  of 
idvance  in  the  Soviet  Union  must  remain  on  a 
dimension  of  public  and  interdependent  scales  of 
oower,  while  that  in  the  United  States  is  directed 
more  toward  self-sufficient  and  personal  scales  of 
vealth.  The  relationship  of  individuals  to  politics 
Did  society  is  thus  much  more  integrated  in  the 
soviet  Union  than  in  the  United  States,  the  area 
if  private  choices  correspondingly  smaller. 
The  edges  of  this  distinction  tend  to  become 
blurred  as  increasing  attention  is  paid  in  the  So- 
I  iet  Union  to  the  satisfaction  of  consumer  de- 
Bands.  But  in  the  first  place  the  Soviet  leadership 
Intends  to  continue  to  determine  the  nature  of  this 
1  emand.  Khrushchev  was  all  for  filling  the  kitchen 
■lot,  but  very  much  against  the  choking  of  Russian 
loads  with  individually  owned  cars.  The  provision 
mt  social  services— whether  in  the  strict  sense  of 
|  ledical,  nursery,  and  housing  facilities  or  in  the 
1  ider  context  of  culture— is  more  strongly  empha- 
ized  as  part  of  consumer  rewards  than  in  capital- 
Ill  countries.  Above  all  the  whole  apparatus  of 
Fanning  focuses  productive  effort  on  some  future 
enefit  instead  of  subordinating  it  to  the  consumer 
pmands  of  here  and  now.  Planning  will  continue 
|)  be  sacred  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  only  ra- 
lonal  way  of  making  economic  decisions,  carrying 
rliem  into  effect,  and  ensuring  that  the  resultant 
j'oduct  reaches  its  destination.  As  society  be- 
times more  complex  and  the  consumer  more  de- 
anding  as  well  as  sophisticated  there  will  be 
ore  planning,  not  less. 

Then,  Soviet  citizens  see  their  situation  as  very 
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different  from  that  of  other  countries.  The  notion 
of  a  "state  of  society,"  and  the  attainment  of  per- 
sonal satisfaction  through  a  generalized  attain- 
ment by  society  as  a  whole,  plays  a  vital  part  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Antisocial  behavior  and  atti- 
tudes are  much  more  sharply  defined.  In  the  West 
the  boundary  between  public  and  private  is  sensi- 
tive and  much  attention  is  focused  upon  it;  the 
private  sector  is  an  area  within  which  room  for 
individual  action  is  left  "vacant."  By  definition 
everything  that  is  not  illegal  is  permitted.  In  the 
Soviet  Union  the  opposite  is  true.  There  has  been 
a  hesitant  but  noticeable  retreat  from  legal  sanc- 
tion, coupled  with  greater  reliance  on  social  pro- 
hibitions, to  enforce  the  collective  social  view  of 
right  and  wrong.  A  society  Hearing  the  stage  of 
communism  is  characterized  by  a  growing  con- 
sensus. The  law  does  no  more  than  put  teeth  into 
the  enforcement  of  the  social  consensus  against 
deviants.  The  struggle  for  delimitations  of  the 
frontiers  of  the  permissible,  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  writers  and  artists,  is  not  concerned 
with  individual  rights,  but  with  the  right  to  define 
social  norms  and  the  tussle  about  who  shall  define 
them.  Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  this  retreat 
from  Stalinist  methods  of  enforcement  has,  of 
course,  produced  an  apparently  startling  amount 
of  social  (not  political)  deviation.  Soviet  newspa- 
pers abound  with  complaints  against  parasites, 
drunkenness,  undisciplined  youth,  and  economic 
crimes  such  as  fraudulent  conversion  of  public- 
property  to  private  profit.  But  perhaps  the  signifi- 
cant aspect  of  this  is  the  fact  that  public  denuncia- 
tion and  appeals  to  social  conscience  have  multi- 
plied as  a  form  of  collective  response  to  the  retreat 
of  the  formal  agencies  of  law  enforcement. 

The  other  important  factor  which  differentiates 
Soviet  elites  from  those  in  other  countries  is  the 
full  internalization  of  Marxism.  This  may  not  re- 
semble the  sophisticated  structure  of  Marx's  own 
thought ;  it  is  not  difficult  to  lampoon  Soviet  think- 
ing as  a  caricature  and  vulgarization  of  Marxism. 
But  obviously  any  complex  view  of  the  world  must 
change  considerably  in  the  process  of  adoption  by 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  people,  and  in  its  ap- 
plication to  the  management  of  a  vast  society.  The 
great  majority  of  Soviet  citizens  are  convinced 
that  their  world  view  is  more  scientific,  more  ac- 
curate, and  in  every  way  superior  to  that  of  other 
people.  This  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  debate  but— 
as  far  as  they  are  concerned— a  proven  fact.  The 
tendency  of  Soviet  citizens  to  be  more  approach- 
able, the  growth  of  communication  between  mem- 
bers of  the  same  profession  across  national  bound- 
aries, and  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  general 
detente  in  the  ideological  warfare  between  capi- 
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talism  and  .socialism,  are  not  due  to  any  decline  of 
ideology  in  the  Soviet  Union  (or  in  the  West  for 
that  matter),  but  to  the  irrelevance  of  debate 
about  these  matters.  Stalin's  pedagogical  mon- 
strosities of  oversimplification  have  had  their  ef- 
fect—and we  may  suppose  that  the  equally  mon- 
strous efforts  of  Mao  will  have  a  similar  effect  in 
due  course.  That  is  why  the  things  people  talk 
about  in  1967  are  quite  different  from  those  that 
concerned  them  in  1922.  We  may  reasonably  as- 
sume that  a  man  of  Lenin's  intellectual  stature 
would  understand  all  this.  But— leaving  aside  the 
sense  of  unfamiliarity— would  he  approve  and  en- 
dorse those  invoking  his  name  today?  In  spite  of 
the  substantial  achievements,  the  answer  might 
still  be  no. 

The  Smell  of  Nationalism 

For  one  thing.  Lenin  would  be  disagreeably  as- 
sailed by  the  strong  smell  of  nationalism  which  has 
developed  as  a  by-product  of  Soviet  achievements. 
Domestically  the  hard  facts  and  figures  of  Russifi- 
cation  are  undeniable.  The  demand  of  integration, 
the  easier  access  to  education  by  the  specific 
Russian  nationalities,  and  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  peripheral  regions  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  have  all  contributed  to  a  layer  of  "Rus- 
sianness"  superimposed  on  the  official  policy  of 
equality  of  cultures,  languages,  and  races.  Many 
of  these  developments  have  no  doubt  been  inevi- 
table, but  not  perhaps  their  complacent  incorpora- 
tion into  official  thinking  and  ideology.  Anyone  as 
sensitive  to  pretensions  of  national  or  cultural 
superiority  as  Lenin  could  not  ignore  the  some- 
what artificial  and  folksy  nature  of  the  support  of 
local  cultures,  contradicted  by  the  institutionali- 
zation of* the  Russian  language  and  Russian  atti- 
tudes as  the  only  acceptable  path  to  a  career.  The 
most  obviously  underprivileged  group  of  Tsarist 
limes  has  once  more  become  the  apparently  most 
underprivileged  group  today— the  Jews.  Their 
strong  representation  in  the  arts,  literature,  and 
the  sciences  has  significantly  not  been  matched  by 
a  corresponding  presence  in  the  administrative  po- 
sitions of  the  Party.  Next  door,  in  Poland,  where 
an  extreme  antinat ionalist  version  of  communism 
had  once  originated,  he  would  find  things  even 
worse— a  "Partisan"  group  of  national  communists 
steadily  weeding  out  Jews  from  all  positions  of 
trust  and  power.  And  all  this  not  merely  at  the  top, 
for  ethnic  and  cultural  prejudices  raise  profound 
echoes  in  receptive  societies.  One  assumes  that 
Lenin  would  arrive  at  the  fiftieth-anniversary 
celebrations  armed  with  his  usual  knowledge  of 


what  foreign  communists  were  writing;  he  could 
not  have  helped  noticing  the  references  to  Soviet 
discrimination  against  Jews,  the  strictures  on 
decades  of  Soviet  arrogance  toward  foreign  com- 
munists. 

These  features  of  nationalism  are  matched  by  a 
disagreeable  identification  of  revolution  with  the 
health  and  wealth  of  the  Soviet  Union  tout  court.  | 
It  would  not  take  Lenin  long  to  disentangle  the 
problems  of  communist  discipline  from  the  over- 
tones of  nationalism  on  both  sides  in  the  dispute 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  China.  The  very  ( 
idea  of  a  struggle  or  conflict  between  two  estab- , 
lished  power  centers  for  the  interpretation  of  com- 
munist orthodoxy  would  certainly  be  more  alien  , 
to  Lenin  than  it  is  to  the  present  leaders  of  the  , 
Soviet  Union.  On  this  score  he  would  certainly 
side  with  Brezhnev  and  Kosygin.  who  inherited 
polycentrism  willy-nilly  from  their  predecessor.) 
But  the  accompanying  and  underlying  stress  on 
national  rights,  the  dispute  about  frontiers  cou- 
pled with  the  assertion  of  spheres  of  influence  and 
control  over  regions  acquired  by  Russia  at  a  time 
of  Tsarist  imperialism,  would  make  Lenin  uncom- 
fortable, if  not  exceedingly  angry.  There  is  a  clear- 
break  between  internal  and  external  policies.  In 
foreign  policy,  "socialism  in  one  country"— a  for- 
mulation to  cover  a  temporary  period  of  stabiliza-  \ 
tion  in  the  enemy  camp— has  led  to  the  transfor-N 
mation  of  the  Soviet  Union  from  the  epicenter  of 
world  revolution  to  just  another  big  power.  The 
attitudes  of  independence  and  self-reliance  on  the 
pai't  of  the  other  communist  states  and  foreign 
communist  parties  can  be  interpreted  not  only  as,; 
a  desirable  liberation  from  Stalinist  uniformity, 
and  control,  but  as  a  necessary  reaction  to  Soviet 
failure  to  provide  adequate  support.  The  Soviet.1 
Union  has  lost  interest  in  foreign  countries  except 
in  the  traditional  bourgeois  sense  of  big-power, 
international  politics. 

Lenin  envisaged  communism  as  a  form  of  politi- 
cal communion,  and  the  Party  as  its  organized  ex- 
pression. Until  social  conditions  permitted,  the 
Party  must  not  lose  itself  in  the  larger  amorphous, 
society.  A  communist  had  to  1  e  instantly  distin- 
guishable from  all  others  by  his  outward  behavior 
and  his  inner  values.  The  present  Soviet  leaders 
do  not  conform  to  this  pattern.  Lenin  would  never 
recognize  them  immediately  as  communists  ac- 
cording to  the  elemental  criteria  of  personal  ex- 
perience. Apart  from  anything  else,  a  considerable 
effort  would  be  required  to  accept  Kosygin,  Brezh- 
nev, and  Podgorny  as  the  direct  descendants  of  the 
Polsheviks  who  saw  their  precious  Soviet  stab 
through  its  turbulent  but  exciting  infancy. 

One  wonders,  for  instance,  what  Lenin  would 
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make  of  the  present  em- 
phasis on  the  collective. 
For  Lenin  this  was  a 
Party  concept,  based  on 
the  conviction  that  the 
sum  was  greater  than 
its  parts.  In  the  Soviet 
Union  today  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "collective" 
is  simpler  and  coarser, 
and  has  acquired  an  in- 
stitutional context.  The 
emphasis  on  collective  ac- 
tion thus  means  that  peo- 
ple identify  themselves 
not  as  individuals  but 
as  members  of  a  work 
group,  factory,  profes- 
sional group  or  team,  as 
well  as  a  Party  organiza- 
tion. Where  newspaper 
reports  of  police  proceed- 
ings in  England  and  the 
U.S.  state  a  name  and  ad- 
dress (or  lack  of  it  I  as  a 
primary  means  of  identi- 
fication, the  Soviet  equiv- 
alent is  the  collective, 
which,  as  it  were,  con- 
stitutes the  individual— 
rather  than  the  indi- 
viduals constituting  the 
collective.  Is  this  truly 
the  self-liberation  which 
was  the  cause,  product, 
and  justification  of  the 
Marxist  revolution? 

Standing  on  the  re- 
viewing platform.  Lenin 
would  find  himself  in  a 

quandary.  He  would  be  undeniably  impressed  by 
the  visible  effects  of  Soviet  achievement,  the  obvi- 
ous permanence  of  the  socialist  Soviet  Union,  but 
made  personally  uncomfortable  and  apprehensive 
by  the  atmosphere  of  a  society  of  which  he  was  a 
founding  father  and  in  which  he  was  now  a  guest. 
The  whole  climate  would  appear  extremely  con- 
servative. Though  not  himself  especially  interested 

1  in  art  and  literature,  Lenin  died  at  a  time  when 
education,  science,  and  the  arts  were  still  in  the 
throes  of  spectacular  experimentation.  The  limits 

I  then  had  been  no  less  than  the  frontiers  of  human 
capacity.  Now  experiments  are  no  longer  designed 
to  test  the  limits  of  the  possible,  but  the  area  of 
the  permissible;  and  these  are  still  defined  in  the 

I  main  by  amended  yet  recognizably  Stalinist  cri- 


"More  and  more,  I  get  the  feeling  that  all  these  years 
that  small,  insistent  voice  of  morality  has  been  putting  me  on. 


teria.  We  may  suppose  that  Lenin  would  hurl  ques- 
tions at  those  surrounding  him.  and  that  they 
would  reply  vigorously  in  explanation  and  self- 
defense.  And  here  the  real  sense  of  disillusion 
would  set  in.  For  what  would  Lenin  have  to  talk- 
about  with  this  present  Soviet  leadership— other 
than  ornamental  references  to  the  past  and  re- 
vered principles  of  Marxism?  The  difference  be- 
tween one  for  whom  concrete  achievement  must  be 
the  expression  of  ideology,  and  those  for  whom 
ideology  is  necessarily  the  explanation  of  con- 
crete achievements,  is  very  great.  If  a  sense  of 
achievement  is  ultimately  related  too  closely  to 
physical  objects,  to  statistics,  even  to  facts,  no  dia- 
logue can  be  really  fruitful  or  stimulating. 

The  fictional  reappearance  of  Lenin  at  the  Oc- 
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tober  celebrations  is  useful  in  enabling  us  to  con- 
front the  state  of  the  Soviet  Union  with  its  own 
past.  But  it  also  enables  us  to  draw  conclusions 
for  the  future.  Contrary  to  the  loudly  proclaimed 
views  of  historians,  prediction  is  not  dangerous  or 
reprehensible— it  may  merely  prove  to  be  wrong. 
In  fact  it  is  almost  mandatory  to  try  and  predict. 
What,  then,  may  we  expect  from  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  future? 

Diversity  in  the  "Bloc" 

In  the  present  situation  in  the  communist  world, 
there  are  new  problems  arising  out  of  the  growing 
emphasis  on  national  sensitivity.  The  period  of  po- 
litical and  economic  domination  by  Moscow  came 
to  an  end  in  the  mid-1950s.  Even  though  the  Soviet 
Union  suppressed  the  Hungarian  revolt  and  con- 
tained the  danger  of  similar  action  in  Poland, 
these  events  did  not  reverse  the  process  of  loosen- 
ing the  relationship  of  the  neighboring  govern- 
ments with  Moscow.  But  they  changed  its  direc- 
tion; the  impulse  toward  more  independence  came 
from  above,  from  the  ruling  parties,  not  from  be- 
low against  them.  The  year  1956  saw  probably  the 
last,  not  the  first,  direct  Soviet  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  her  "socialist"  neighbors.  Supranational 
planning  for  the  socialist  bloc  as  a  whole,  based  on 
a  rational  division  of  tasks  and  specializations, 
continued  formally  until  the  early  1960s,  and  was 
officially  abandoned  only  at  the  time  when  the 
Romanian  government  revolted  openly  against  its 
allocated  role  of  raw-material  and  agricultural 
producer. 

A  resurgence  of  nationalism  has  swept  Eastern 
Europe  as  a  whole  in  the  last  few  years.  In  Ro- 
mania and  more  recently  in  Poland  the  last  years 
have  witnessed  the  emergence  of  power  groups  of 
a  quite  new  type  within  Party  and  state.  Almost 
without  a  program,  not  concerned  with  any  specific 
issues,  they  represent  inchoate  nationalist  ambi- 
tions within  the  Party  and  help  their  supporters  to 
posit  ions  of  power  within  Party  and  state.  1  n  some 
ways  they  are  a  form  of  national  socialism  in  its 
literal  sense— anti-Russian,  anti-Semitic,  anti-for- 
eign, anti-intellectual-associated  in  Poland  with 
General  Moczar,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  so-called  "Partisans." 

In  Yugoslavia  the  resurgence  of  Serb,  Croat, 
and  Slovene  self-consciousness  as  national  entities 
with  distinct  and  competing  interests  has  already 
endangered  the  cohesion  of  the  federal  state,  lead- 
ing to  unprecedented  experiments  and  reforms  to 
circumvent  it-to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Soviet  Union  Yugoslav  communism  is  disinte- 


grating in  a  series  of  spectacular  experimental  ex- 
plosions. Yet  it  is  only  the  greater  concessions  to 
national  sovereignty  and  autonomy  at  the  expense 
of  inter-Party  discipline  and  cohesion  in  these  last 
years  that  has  enabled  a  workable  relationship  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  Yugoslavia  to  survive. 
While  Khrushchev  still  talked  to  the  Yugoslavs  in 
a  Marxist  canon— albeit  a  more  tolerant  one,  in 
which  criticism  and  approval  alternated— the  new 
Soviet  leadership  has  tended  to  treat  the  Yugo- 
slavs as  outside  the  communist  bloc  altogether. 

Given  time,  the  Stalinist  system  of  control 
might  well  have  succeeded  in  shaping  these  socie- 
ties in  a  uniform  pattern  based  on  a  Soviet  model- 
except  that  Stalin  was  not  primarily  interested  in 
that  kind  of  uniformity.  But  fifteen  years  was  not 
nearly  enough,  and  the  deeply  imbedded  ethnic  and 
cultural  differences  were  pushed  below  the  surface 
only  temporarily.  This  diversity  is  in  fact  reflected 
not  only  in  the  basic  social  institutions,  but  also  in 
a  good  deal  of  specific  legislation.  One  example  will 
suffice.  The  law  on  abortion  varies  widely  in  social- 
ist countries.  Abortions  are  legal  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Hungary.  They  are 
strictly  forbidden  in  the  German  Democratic  Re- 
public and  in  1966  were  prohibited  in  Romania. 
Similarly  the  process  and  facility  of  obtaining  di- 
vorces varies  considerably  from  country  to  coun- 
try. 

What  the  Computers  May  Miss 

Ejasily  the  most  dangerous  and  bitter  conflict 
within  the  socialist  "bloc"  is  the  Sino-Soviet  split. 
Underlying  its  ideological  polemics  is  an  increas- 
ingly deliberate  elaboration  of  national  issues  and 
symbols.  The  search  for  ammunition  on  both  sides 
has  thus  brought  to  the  surface  a  whole  number  of 
questions  about  frontiers,  spheres  of  influence, 
and  sovereign  rights.  National  postures,  once 
evoked,  have  a  habit  of  displacing  other  issues;  it 
is  difficult  to  envisage  where  this  restructuring  of 
the  Sino-Soviet  conflict  may  lead— especially  when 
a  frontier  of  over  two  thousand  miles  is  involved. 

If  competitive  coexistence  vis-a-vis  the  United 
States  has  coincided  with  conflict  with  China,  the 
deductions  that  might  have  been  drawn  for  the 
future  have  been  both  confused  and  tested  by  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  For  the  Soviet  Union  the  conflict 
presents  many  problems.  Its  immediate  national 
interests  are  not  involved.  Soviet  passivity  has 
handed  the  Chinese  endless  amounts  of  rope  with 
which  to  hang  themselves-a  temptation  the  Chi- 
nese have  carefully  resisted.  In  one  sense  the  Viet- 
nam war  has  entered,  and  has  been  made  to  accom- 
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modate  itself  to,  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute.  Both  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  and  China  claim  to  be  assisting  the 
Vietcong  to  the  maximum  and  accuse  the  other  of 
hindering  their  respective  efforts.  Yet  at  the  same 
time  the  war  has  put  both  the  Sino-Soviet  conflict 
and  Soviet-American  relations  into  a  state  of  sus- 
pended, purely  verbal  animation.  It  can  neither  re- 
solve the  Sino-Soviet  split  nor  widen  it.  In  the 
last  resort  the  long-standing  and  deeply  ingrained 
Soviet  view  of  the  world  as  divided  into  capitalist, 
socialist,  and  neutral  nations  must  align  the  Soviet 
Union  with  the  North  Vietnamese  and  China.  The 
whole  concept  of  coexistence  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  there  will  be  no  basic  challenge  to 
the  existence  of  either  bloc.  So  far  the  Soviet 
Union  has  spoken  of  the  American  threat  to  chal- 
lenge the  socialist  bloc  in  Asia  rather  than  of  the 
present  existence  of  such  a  challenge.  There  has 
still  been  some  room  for  maneuver  between  China 
and  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  for  influence  over  the  Vietcong 
and  North  Vietnam,  without  any  risk  of  total  com- 
mitment for  either.  If,  however,  such  a  challenge 
were  to  be  perceived  by  the  Soviet  Union,  through 
the  danger  of  a  direct  military  clash  between 
China  and  the  United  States  in  Vietnam  or  be- 
yond, this  picture  could  alter  radically.  An  Ameri- 
can war  with  China  would  involve  Soviet  interests 
directly,  since  it  would  probably  feel  itself  threat- 
ened too— as  a  communist  rather  than  as  a  national 
or  territorial  entity.  Soviet  interests  and  the  in- 
terests of  communism  would  quickly  become  iden- 
tified as  one  and  the  same.  For  the  perception  of 
interests  does  not  take  place  in  a  vacuum  of  un- 
adulterated rationality,  but  in  a  cloudy  plasma  of 
experience,  habit,  and  ideology.  This  is  where  the 
computers  in  the  Pentagon  are  likely  to  miscal- 
culate the  "fail-safe"  level  of  escalation. 

Fascinated  By  Facts 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  predict  the  actual 
outcome  of  the  Vietnam  situation;  for  purposes  of 
glimpsing  into  the  likely  next  fifty  years  of  the 
Soviet  Union  it  is  best  ignored.  Many  observers 
believe  that  the  logic  of  capitalism,  as  of  commu- 
nism, in  the  twentieth  century  is  dictated  by  the 
broad  social  and  economic  considerations  of  ad- 
vanced industrialization,  that  both  types  of  socie- 
ties will  move  toward  each  other,  and  finally  attain 
a  similar  social  structure.  Others  draw  the  oppo- 
site conclusion  from  the  same  set  of  facts.  But  the 
odds  are  on  a  continuation  of  the  process  of  con- 
vergence. 

Soviet  society  has  now  openly  accepted  the  idea 
of  social  and  professional  domination  by  the  com- 
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petent  and  qualified.  The  Soviet  schooling  system 
is  more  selective  in  its  stress  on  ability  than  almost 
any  other.  The  British,  for  instance,  currently  look 
to  the  educational  system  as  a  means  of  redressing 
social  imbalances.  The  Soviet  system— believing  as 
it  does  that  social  imbalance  has  already  been  re- 
moved by  fifty  years  of  Soviet  government— selects 
the  best  qualified  for  higher  schooling  without 
fear  of  institutionalizing  any  existing  social  priv- 
ileges. The  effectiveness  of  this  argument  may  be 
questioned,  but  not  its  formal  validity.  Soviet  an- 
alysis of  its  own  educational  system  shows  clearly 
that  certain  groups  have  easier  access  to  educa- 
tional facilities  than  others.  Inequality  between 
individuals  and  social  groups  (not  classes)  is  free- 
ly and  even  officially  admitted  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  it  is  characterized  as  due  to  human  rather 
than  social  endowment,  an  inequality  of  skill  not 
background.  And  the  claim  is  partly  though  never 
wholly  true.  If  middle-class  behavior  is  to  be  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  the  desire  to  achieve  and  a  strong 
emphasis  on  formal  education,  then  the  Soviet 
Union  is  as  bourgeois  as  the  United  States. 

The  Soviets'  view  of  their  society  identifies  so- 
cial power  with  political  power,  and  political  power 
as  wholly  anchored  in  the  Party— a  Party  consist- 
ing of  the  best  qualified  and  most  able  members  of 
society.  An  elite,  in  other  words.  When  the  present 
generation  of  Party  leaders  is  superseded,  the  suc- 
cessors may  for  the  first  time  be  technocrats  with 
different  professional  experiences  but  with  identi- 
cal schooling  in  the  Soviet  Marxist  ideology,  while 
Western  politicians  will  in  a  sense  be  the  very  op- 
posite, politicians  whose  professional  experience 
has  been  in  politics  but  whose  schooling  and  back- 
ground may  differ  considerably.  The  paradox  is 
that  the  more  politics  become  distinct  from  other 
social  or  professional  activities,  the  more  politi- 
cians will  become  professionals.  The  more  directly 
politics  represent  and  incorporate  all  other  forms 
of  social  activity,  the  easier  the  access  of  nonpoliti- 
cal  professions  to  positions  of  power.  In  this  re- 
gard the  Soviet  Union  may  yet  come  to  be  a  model 
for  the  future  technocratic  or  professional  democ- 
racy which  faces  us  all. 

But  this  is  a  long  way  off.  As  the  Soviet  Union 
celebrates  fifty  years  of  revolution,  fact-fasci- 
nated, it  continues  to  be  primarily  backward-look- 
ing and  to  regard  the  future  as  an  extrapolation  of 
the  past.  There  is  growing  public  awareness  of 
problems  to  be  solved,  but  they  are  problems  with 
which  people  have  been  familiar,  often  painfully, 
for  some  time.  Even  so,  the  self-confidence  of  fifty 
years  of  concrete  achievement  will  certainly  stiffen 
the  ideological  conviction  of  certainty  and  Tight- 
ness inherent  in  Marxism-Leninism. 

Harper's  Magazine,  October  1967 
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Oliver  Cope,  M.D. 

THE  FUTURE  OF 
MEDICAL  EDUCATION 

//  we  are  to  have  enough— and  good  enough— doctors, 
the  medical  schools  must  stop  force-feeding 
identical  training  to  future  research  scientists, 
family  physicians,  surgeons,  and  other  specialists, 
all  of  whom  need  very  different  skills. 


The  scarcity  of  doctors  in  the  United  Stales  is 
a  familiar  fact  of  life  finally  acknowledged  even 
by  the  American  Medical  Association.  The  short- 
age is  most  dramatically  evident  in  our  hospitals, 
where  more  than  twelve  thousand  men  and 
women  imported  from  foreign  countries  are  serv- 
ing as  interns  and  residents  because  too  few 
American  graduates  are  available.  Obviously,  our 
medical  schools  are  not  producing  enough  physi- 
cians, and  there  is  fairly  general  agreement  that 
their  enrollments  should  be  increased.  Much  less 
familiar  is  the  inescapable  conclusion  that  our 
medical  schools  leave  much  to  be  desired  qualita- 
tively and  that— unless  they  adopt  some  drastic- 
changes— the  physicians  they  turn  out  will  not  be 
equal  to  the  social  and  scientific  tasks  expected  of 
them. 

It  has  long  been  assumed  that  American  medical 
education  is*  uniquely  excellent.  This  confidence 
had  its  roots  in  the  widespread  reforms  initiated 
in  1910  following  publication  of  Abraham  Flex- 
ner's  historic  report.  Thereafter,  substandard 
schools  and  diploma  mills  were  shut  down  and 
rigorous  standards  for  the  training  of  doctors 
were  established— including  the  requirement  of 
four  years  of  college  and  four  years  of  medical 
school.  With  only  two  exceptions— Western  Re- 
serve and  Duke— the  curriculum  of  our  eighty-eight 
medical  schools  has  remained  static  ever  since. 
The  only  significant  change  in  more  than  half  a 
century  has  been  to  pile  many  years  of  specialty 
training  onto  the  basic  eight  years  of  study  in 
college  and  medical  school.  Meanwhile,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  past  two  decades,  the  character  of 
medical  care  has  changed  drastically.  But  virtu- 
ally no  searching  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 


fundamental  education  of  doctors.  Consequently, 
the  practice  of  medicine  today  reflects  the  educa- 
tion of  yesterday.  If-as  I  believe-the  practice 
of  today  has  its  shortcomings,  then  the  educa- 
tion of  yesterday  was  not  all  it  should  have  been. 
As  a  result  of  faulty  education,  too  many  practic- 
ing doctors  cling  to  outmoded  therapy  and  fail  to 
gra>p  the  meaning  of  advances  in  science.  But, 
paradoxically,  we  are  at  the  same  time  overly  at- 
tracted to  new  gimmicks.  At  the  drop  of  a  hat 
we  will  try  a  drug  that  has  not  been  adequately 
tested  or  use  one  in  an  inappropriate  and  often 
harmful  way.  We  fail  to  be  critical  at  the  right 
point,  are  too  slow  to  change  in  some  areas  and 
too  quick  on  the  trigger  in  others.  A  second  wide- 
spread shortcoming  among  today's  doctors  is  a 
failure  to  comprehend  the  emotional  aspects  of 
disease,  an  inability  to  apply  behavioral  science  to 
the  health  of  people. 

Let  me  illustrate  these  deficiencies.  There  is  the 
relatively  commonplace  question  of  whether  to 
perform  a  hysterectomy,  removing  a  woman's 
uterus  because  it  contains  a  fibroid  tumor.  The 
traditional  teaching  of  the  general  surgeon  and 
the  gynecologist  for  the  last  fifty  years  has  been 
that  the  uterus  containing  a  fibroid  tumor  bleeds 
sooner  or  later  and  should  therefore  be  removed. 
( So  rarely  is  a  fibroid  tumor  a  malignant  lesion 
that  fear  of  malignancy  is  seldom  a  reason  for 
operation.)  The  endocrinologist,  in  contrast  to  the 
surgeon,  knows  that  the  bleeding  comes  from  the 
endometrium  (the  lining  of  the  uterus)  and  sees 
the  fibroid  as  a  passive  accompaniment  of  the 
bleeding,  an  innocent  bystander,  so  to  speak.  To 
recommend  the  removal  of  the  uterus  because  the 
fibroid  is  causing  bleeding  or  might  cause  bleed- 
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ing  later  on  is  not  only  faulty  thinking  but  leads 
to  unnecessary  operation.  Why  has  this  faulty 
concept  persisted?  Does  it  not  indicate  a  defect  in 
our  education? 

Another  fallacy  that  persists  concerns  cancer  of 
the  breast.  A  radical  operation  devised  prior  to 
1910  is  still  the  standard  treatment  in  this  coun- 
try, despite  abundant  scientific  evidence  that  a  less 
mutilating  treatment  using  modern  high-voltage 
irradiation  is  as  good  and  quite  likely  better.  Thus 
it  seems  obvious  that  the  primary  treatment 
should  be  by  radiation;  there  should  be  only  the 
minimum  of  surgery  needed  to  establish  the  diag- 
nosis. This  suggestion,  however,  arouses  antagon- 
ism or  doubt  in  the  majority  of  doctors.  Their 
view  is  that  a  proven  therapy— even  though  physi- 
cally mutilating  and  often  psychologically  damag- 
ing—is not  to  be  abandoned  for  a  treatment  that 
is  relatively  new  and  therefore  untried.  But  when 
and  how  does  medicine  manage  to  change?  Should 
not  education  be  concerned  with  this  question? 

An  example  of  the  profession's  faulty  attitude 
toward  emotional  troubles  is  found  in  the  usual 
approach  to  Graves'  disease,  so-called  exophthalmic 
goiter,  the  common  form  of  hyperthyroidism.  The 
traditional  method  has  been  to  treat  the  enlarged, 
overactive  thyroid.  However,  for  more  than  a 
century  physicians  have  been  aware  of  emotional 
disturbance  frequently  associated  with  this  con- 
dition. For  the  most  part,  they  have  believed  that 
the  emotional  state  was  due  to  the  excess  of  thy- 
roid hormone.  (Much  of  what  we  see  on  the  sur- 
face is  indeed  due  to  the  excessive  hormone.  >  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  evidence  that  the  signifi- 
cant emotional  disturbance  started  before  the 
thyroid  enlargement  and  overactivity  and  before 
the  protuberance  of  the  eyes.  In  the  last  twenty 
years  psychiatrists  have  become  increasingly  able 
to  identify  the  preceding  emotional  disturbance. 

Those  who  comprehend  the  psychological  back- 
ground of  the  disease  believe  the  patient  should 
be  treated  primarily  by  psychotherapy.  Those  who 
take  no  stock  in  this  concept  continue  to  treat  only 
the  thyroid  by  surgery,  radioactive  iodine,  or  a 
chemical  blocking  agent,  leaving  the  protuberant 
eyes  and  emotional  disturbance  to  fend  for  them- 
selves. 

Why  has  there  been  so  little  recourse  to  psy- 
chiatry in  dealing  with  other  predominantly 
psychosomatic  conditions?  Are  doctors  afraid  to 
look  into  the  human  mind?  Or  are  we  no  longer 
attracting  to  medicine  men  and  women  of  great 
intellectual  sensitivity?  It  is  indeed  a  fact  that 
nowadays  college  graduates  with  the  highest  aca- 
demic standing  in  science  do  not  apply  to  medical 
schools.  The  graduate  programs  of  physics  and 


mathematics  are  more  attractive,  much  shorter, 
and  lead  faster  to  well-paid  jobs.  Furthermore, 
students  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  modern 
programs  of  high-school  and  college  science  find 
the  medical-school  curriculum  repetitive,  tedious, 
and  uninspiring. 

Observe,  Experiment,  and  Enjoy 

If  medical  schools  continue  to  drive  the  ablest 
students  backwards  into  repetitious  courses,  they 
will  surely  complain  and  will  stop  coming  al- 
together. Medicine  will  be  left  with  the  dullards. 
Harvard  medical  students  have  been  complaining 
increasingly  for  the  last  few  years.  In  November 
1965,  their  restiveness  reached  a  point  where 
twenty-five  second-year  students  requested  per- 
mission to  manage  their  own  course.  Surely  this 
revolt  reflects  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  faculty. 
As  a  first  step,  we  must  redefine  precisely  what  the 
job  of  the  medical  school  is. 

Quite  obviously  a  good  deal  of  what  is  now 
taught  in  medical  school,  particularly  in  basic  sci- 
ence, could  be  taught  in  college.  A  basic  science 
program  appropriate  to  medicine  is  offered  in  the 
college  years  by  Cyrus  Leventhal,  Professor  of  Bi- 
ology at  M.I.T.  Dr.  Leventhal  teaches  molecular  bi- 
ology within  a  broad  framework.  He  inspires  his 
students  in  the  very  way  medical  students  should 
be  inspired,  to  observe,  experiment,  reason,  and  en- 
joy their  studies.  A  student  who  has  taken  his  pro- 
gram should  be  able  to  enter  medical  school  with 
advanced  standing,  skipping  much  of  the  present 
first  year  and  some  of  the  second.  In  my  view, 
physiology,  biochemistry,  and  microbiology  could 
all  be  taught  in  college;  and  this  should  be  done 
to  shorten  the  path  from  education  to  practice. 

Similarly  we  must  re-examine  the  time-consum- 
ing courses  required  of  every  would-be  doctor. 
Must  he  really  spend  months  in  the  tedious  dis- 
section of  a  cadaver  and  peering  into  a  micro- 
scope at  sections  of  organs?  This  is  the  standard 
anatomy  course  at  virtually  all  medical  schools.  A 
startling  departure,  however,  has  been  made  by 
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Fundad 
32  Star. 

Or  is  it  33?  How  many  stars  do  you  think  a  good  brandy  is  worth? 


There  is  no  star  system  in 
brandy. 

If  you  think  5-star  brandy  is 
better  than  no-star,  you're 
misinformed.  Five  stars  on  a 
bottle  of  brandy  might  as  well 
be  five  exclamation  points. 

Any  brandy  maker  is  per- 
fectly within  his  rights  to  put 
any  number  of  stars  on  his 
brandy.  We  could  put  20  or  30 
stars  on  Fundador.  But  it 
wouldn't  mean  much,  except 
maybe  we'd  be  able  to  raise  the 
price  a  bit. 

So  there  are  no  stars  on  the 
Fundador  bottle.  Just  the  name  of 
the  place  where  Fundador  Brandy  is 
made-Jerez,  a  small  region  of  Spain. 

Jerez  is  where  sherry  comes 
from.  And  Fundador  Brandy  is 
aged  and  blended  the  way  sherry  is 
aged  and  blended  — the  solera  way, 
a  subtle  method  born  in  Spain  cen- 
turies ago.  Ik 

Onlybrandy from S pa i n  i s m a d e 
this  way. 

'Fit  is  solera  system  gives  Funda 
dor  the  warm  taste  associated 
with  all  good  brandy, without 
the  dryness  that  keeps  many 
people  away  from  brandy. 

\  lowever,  if  you  can't  adjust  to 
the  idea  ol  drinking  an  exception- 
ally good  but  starless  brandy,  send 
for  the  Fundador  Star  Kit.  Twenty 
stars  for  HH.  You  decide  how  many 
stars  Fundador  deserves. 

But  play  it  safe.  Send  for 
two  kits. 
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Dr.  Ivan  Bennett  at  Johns  Hopkins.  In  his  course 
the  student  is  introduced  to  various  areas  of  study 
by  means  of  bedside  visits  to  patients  and  by  ob- 
servation at  autopsies.  On  scheduled  rounds  he 
learns  how  human  beings  react  to  disease.  Then 
each  student  is  on  call  for  autopsies  in  rotation. 
To  these  they  come  religiously,  Saturdays,  Sun- 
days, and  holidays  included.  The  student  is  led 
from  the  bedside  and  the  autopsy  table  to  the  vari- 
ous laboratories,  to  bacteriology,  biological  chem- 
istry, and  microcellular  pathology. 

Dr.  Bennett's  experience  makes  it  evident  that 
it  is  absurd  to  teach  anatomy  through  the  dissec- 
tion of  a  cadaver.  If  we  wanted  a  child  to  learn 
what  a  plum  is  we  would  not  start  by  telling  him 
to  examine  a  dried-up  old  prune.  In  the  living 
person,  muscles  contract,  tendons  tug,  and  joints 
Hex.  Blood  circulates.  Veins  have  valves,  and  large 
palpable  arteries  like  the  carotids  and  aorta  pul- 
sate and  are  tender.  And  at  the  autopsy  immedi- 
ately after  death,  tissues  are  still  vivid.  Skin  is 
skin,  not  leather.  Fat  is  fat,  muscle  is  muscle,  blood 
vessels  have  blood  in  them,  and  lungs  contain  air. 
If  gross  anatomy  were  studied  at  the  autopsy 
table,  many  things  would  not  have  to  be  con- 
sciously learned;  they  would  just  be  absorbed. 

The  expression  "core  knowledge"  has  recently 
become  fashionable.  In  medicine  it  is  applied  to 
the  information  which  every  doctor  should  acquire 
in  order  to  be  competent  in  his  own  field  and  also 
aware  of  the  outside  fields  impinging  on  his  im- 
mediate concern.  The  "core  knowledge"  idea  is  a 
hangover  from  the  1900  goal  of  educating  the  gen- 
eral practitioner  to  know  almost  everything.  But 
in  fact  today  the  "core  knowledge"  for  the  surgeon 
is  one  thing  and  quite  another  for  the  derma- 
tologist, neurologist,  public-health  officer,  or  other 
specialist. 

Because  the  various  departments  of  medical 
schools  cherish  their  autonomy,  there  is  little  col- 
laboration between  teachers  of  different  disci- 
plines. On  the  contrary,  each  specialist  takes  pride 
in  insinuating  his  particular  bit  of  knowledge  into 
the  curriculum  until  it  is  crammed  so  full  that  the 
student  is  left  little  time  to  cultivate  the  power  of 
study,  explore  on  his  own,  and  test  his  thinking  in 
discussion  with  the  teacher.  And  he  learns  no 
principles  in  the  process.  In  anatomy,  for  example, 
why  should  the  student  bound  for  general  medi- 
cine, psychiatry,  or  health  engineering  learn  those 
minute  details  of  the  fascial  sheath  surrounding 
the  abdominal  muscles  which  the  surgeon  needs  to 
Know  to  sew  up  a  wound  properly? 

Each  department  pays  little  heed  to  what  is  go- 
ing on  in  the  others.  Take  biochemistry  as  an  ex- 
ample. We  are  in  the  age  of  biochemistry  and 
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everybody  wants  in  on  the  act.  Most  students  have 
had  considerable  chemistry  in  college  including 
biochemistry  and  laboratory  techniques.  Yet  in 
the  first  year  of  medical  school,  the  students  get 
a  full  course  in  biochemistry,  often  with  extensive 
laboratory  exercises.  Then  in  the  second  year, 
microbiology  and  pharmacology  have  become 
largely  biochemical.  To  make  matters  worse,  many 
pathologists  and  clinicians  love  to  vaunt  their 
chemical  knowledge  before  the  students.  It  seems 
that  the  students  are  the  only  ones  aware  of  all 
this  repetition. 

A  Shorter  Circuit 

It  is  obvious  that  whole  areas  of  the  present  cur- 
riculum need  to  be  reshuffled  and  several  excised. 
Departmental  barriers  must  be  broken  down  and 
this,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  can  only  be 
clone  by  eliminating  the  uncooperative,  willful  de- 
partments for  whom  research  has  become  more 
important  than  teaching. 

Medical  schools  have  manifold  objectives.  They 
must  educate  not  only  a  variety  of  clinical  special- 
ists, but  also  teachers,  career  scientists,  medical 
administrators,  and  managers  or  what  might  be 
called  health  systems  engineers.  Likewise,  the  stu- 
dents entering  medical  school  will  continue  to  be 
a  diversified  group  of  different  backgrounds,  in- 
terests, and  capacities.  Obviously,  medical  schools 
should  not  demand  that  all  go  through  the  same 
curriculum.  Basic  to  any  real  innovation  is  the 
concept  of  an  educational  program  as  a  continuum 
from  elementary  school  to  professional  practice. 
Medical  education  might  then  require  three  years 
of  college,  including  an  advanced  program  in 
biology,  plus  three  years  of  medical  school  and 
two  to  four  years  of  graduate  education.  This 
program— two  years  shorter  than  the  current  tra- 
ditional curriculum— is  feasible  because  the  stu- 
dents now  in  college  are  better  at  understanding 
science  and  can  learn  faster. 

In  such  a  program  the  formal  medical-schoo! 
curriculum  will  be  three  years— one  year  shorter 
than  the  present.  The  first  year  will  be  devoted 
to  pathology,  the  science  of  disease,  as  it  is  taught 
by  Dr.  Bennett.  The  present  formal  courses  in 
anatomy  and  bacteriology  will  have  been  absorbed 
by  pathology.  From  the  start,  the  students  will 
see  patients  and  will  also  be  introduced  to  the 
emotional  aspects  of  disease.  The  last  two  months 
of  the  year  will  be  spent  in  pathophysiology-a 
course  presently  taught  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School.  In  it  the  biochemist,  the  anatomist,  the 
pathologist,  the  pharmacologist,  and  the  clinician 
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join  to  teach  the  student  how  the  clinician  uses 
the  scientific  disciplines. 

The  second  year  will  be  a  clinical  year  much 
like  the  present  curriculum's  third  or  fourth  year. 
The  student  will  join  interns  and  residents  in  the 
care  of  patients.  For  the  third  and  final  year  he 
will  start  on  his  chosen  career.  If  he  wishes  to  go 
into  general  or  family  practice,  he  will  spend  the 
year  in  what  is  essentially  an  internship.  After 
graduation  he  will  have  a  residency  year  in  gen- 
eral medicine.  He  will  then  go  out  into  practice.  If 
he  needs  further  help  with  his  education,  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  for  him  to  take  postgraduate 
courses. 

For  the  student  electing  to  go  into  a  clinical 
specialty,  the  third  year  might  be  spent  in  a  re- 
search laboratory  and  in  clinical  work  as  an  intern 
in  his  future  specialty.  He  will  then  proceed  to  his 
graduate  clinical  years. 

The  career  scientist  who  does  not  intend  to 
practice  medicine  will  have  a  quite  different  cur- 
riculum. This  he  can  do  today  if  he  decides  in 
college  to  head  for  a  Ph.D.  degree  lather  than  an 
M.I).  However  it  is  often  desirable  that  the  career 
scientist  — for  example  a  future  virologist— have 
some  contact  with  pathology,  the  science  of 
disease,  and  with  the  patient  so  that  he  will  know 
something  about  medical  care.  Hut  this  does  not 
mean  that  he  should  spend  four  long  years  in  the 
present  medical  curriculum.  Instead,  after  his 
initial  training  in  the  science  laboratory— either 
in  college  or  medical  school— he  need  spend  no 
more  than  a  year  of  medical  school  dealing  with 
patients.  Thereafter  he  should  work  mainly  in  the 


AN  END 

N  by  Harvey  Shapiro 

Whether  I  had  room 

For  all  that  joy 

In  my  economy 

Is  another  matter. 

Rejecting  me. 

She  shut  out  all  my  light, 

Showed  to  me  t he  backs 

Of  houses,  tail  lights 

doing  fast, 

Smiles  disappearing. 

Every  man 

Was  my  enem> . 

So  it  was  for  many  a  day. 

I  could  not 

('limb  out  of  it. 

So  close  was  I 

To  her  will. 


laboratory  where  he  will  complete  his  graduate 
study. 

For  the  student  who  starts  out  in  the  medical 
curriculum  thinking  he  wishes  to  be  a  doctor  but 
changes  his  mind  and  wishes  to  spend  his  life  in 
nonclinical  investigation,  this  plan  also  has  an 
advantage.  He  too  may  leave  the  medical  curri- 
culum during  or  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  and 
go  to  the  laboratory  of  his  choosing  either  back  in 
the  college  or  in  a  medical-school  department  or 
elsewhere  in  an  institute. 

Upon  completion  of  the  tutelage  in  laboratory 
science,  both  students  might  receive  the  M.D. 
degree  in  addition  to  the  Ph.D.  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  university.  The  name  of  the  degree 
is  unimportant.  What  the  student  needs  is  the  in- 
spiration of  science  with  some  comprehension  of 
clinical  medicine. 

When  the  Doctor  Is  Afraid 

M  edical  educators  must  come  to  grips  with 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  physicians  we  have 
been  producing  are  hesitant— indeed  fearful— of 
delving  into  the  personal  or  emotional  difficulties 
of  their  patients.  The  doctor  unfortunately  puts 
up  a  barrier  when  the  patient  describes  emotional 
difficulties.  The  only  way  the  doctor  has  of  under- 
standing what  the  patient  means  is  through  his 
own  previous  experience.  When  a  patient  says  he 
hears  a  locomotive  whistle,  the  doctor  in  his  mind 
hears  a  locomotive  whistle  and  understands  what 
the  patient  means.  If  the  patient  tells  of  a  harrow- 
ing emotional  experience,  the  doctor  seeks  a  com- 
parable experience  of  his  own  and  if  his  past 
contains  such  an  experience  and  it  too  was  harrow- 
ing, then  the  doctor  may  suddenly  and  unexpected- 
ly find  himself  very  uneasy.  Indeed  the  doctor 
(like  the  patient  )  may  find  himself  overwhelmed, 
even  close  to  tears,  a  humiliating  and  most  uncom- 
fortable experience.  The  anxious  doctor  instinc- 
tively guards  himself  and  avoids  the  emotional 
aspects  of  the  patient's  disease.  He  wants  the 
patient  to  deal  with  them  the  way  he  has  dealt 
with  his  own.  namely  to  repress  them. 

A  similar  psychological  situation  seems  to  exist 
in  the  doctor's  attitude  to  the  social  aspects  of 
medicine— the  economic  and  personal  problems 
which  affect  health.  I  suspect  this  is  because  doc- 
tors, like  most  people,  are  troubled  by  looking  into 
their  own  inner  recesses.  Afraid  of  psychiatry, 
they  feel-though  to  a  lesser  extent-threatened  by 
social  problems.  All  is  not  rosy  in  society  and  it  is 
pleasanter  not  to  contemplate  the  bad  side,  par- 
ticularly for  the  doctor,  who  is  committed  by  Hip- 
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no  Swiss  product  is  average, 
/thing  we  engineer,  fabricate,  or 
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pocratic  oath  to  care  for  the  underprivileged  as 
well  as  the  privileged.  "What  you  don't  know 
won't  hurt  you"  may  be  his  only  rationale,  or  in 
this  context,  "What  you  don't  know  won't  bother 
your  conscience." 

What  of  the  growing  shortage  of  physicians? 
Additional  medical  schools  are  urgently  needed 
and  they  should  be  innovative  and  experimental. 
Women  are  also  a  vast  resource  for  medicine,  as 
has  been  demonstrated  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  other 
countries.  For  quantitative  reasons,  more  women 
should  immediately  be  admitted  to  American 
medical  schools.  But  there  are  other  more  im- 
portant reasons  why  women  should  be  urged  to 
become  doctors.  Medicine  has  been  described  large- 
ly through  the  eyes  of  man.  The  definitive  texts 
including  those  in  psychiatry,  with  few  excep- 
tions, have  been  written  by  men.  The  instincts  and 
thinking  of  women  should  be  a  bit  different.  I  do 
not  suggest  that  the  thinking  of  women  is  either 
wiser  or  less  astute  than  that  of  men.  But  it  might 
lie  considerably  different.  It  is  just  possible,  for 
instance,  that  if  we  had  more  women  in  gynecol- 
ogy, fewer  hysterectomies  would  be  carried  out; 
that  if  we  had  more  women  in  such  fields  as  radi- 
ology, fewer  breasts  would  be  removed  because  of 
the  presence  of  a  cancer.  Man  suffers  mutilation 
poorly  and  woman  has  suffered  mutilation  only 
because  she  has  been  told  there  is  no  other  way 
out.  There  might  also  be  much  less  fumbling  over 
such  problems  as  infertility  and  ovarian  irreg- 
ularities. It's  probable  also  that  women  in  medi- 
cine would  be  much  more  interested  than  men  in 
the  upbringing  of  children  and  in  society  gen- 
erally. 

Listen-to-me  Teaching 

Even  though  fourteen  new  medical  schools  are 
planned  at  present  and  some  of  the  older  ones  are 
slightly  increasing  their  enrollment,  the  supply 
of  physicians  will  not  keep  pace  with  the  need  un- 
less drastic  reforms  take  place  in  medical  educa- 
tion. The  present  curriculum  and  period  of  ap- 
prenticeship are  too  lengthy  and  loo  sterile  to 
compete  with  more  challenging  fields  for  intellec- 
tually  gifted   students.   II    will   lake  determined 

pressure  from  the  American  |  pie  to  produce  the 

needed  changes  in  medical  education.  This  state- 
ment is  based  on  my  own  disenchanted  efforts  at 
reforming  the  curriculum. 

During  World  War  II  and  immediately  there- 
after, I  served  on  Harvard's  Medical  School  cur- 
riculum committee.  The  discussions  were  exciting 
hut  the  committee,  and  later  the  faculty,  would  ac- 


cept only  one  change,  a  revision  of  the  second  hal: 
of  the  second  year.  By  cutting  out  two  inappro-J 
priate  courses,  in  fractures  and  surgical  technique, 
time  was  freed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  pa- 
tient in  a  new  collaborative  course  called  Case 
Taking,  and  the  ground  was  laid  for  the  course 
in  pathophysiology  which  has  developed  with  sig- 
nal success.  The  changes  helped  a  bit,  but  the  bene- 
fit was  restricted  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  de- 
partments to  work  together.  Most  of  the  internists 
ignored  the  potential  contributions  of  the  sur- 
geons, and  both  surgeons  and  internists  could  not 
have  cared  less  about  the  role  the  psychiatrists! 
offered  to  play. 

More  recently,  in  1963-64,  I  was  again  involved 
in  curricular  affairs,  this  time  in  refereeing  a  re- 
vision of  the  third  and  fourth  years,  the  so-called 
clinical  years.  The  recommendations  of  the  post- 
war curriculum  committee  had  been  twice  voted 
down  by  the  faculty  and  there  was  a  deadlock.  ]<j 
was  asked  by  the  dean  to  be  chairman  of  an  ad 
hoc  committee  to  work  out  a  compromise.  An 
amended  program  was  recommended,  accepted  by 
the  faculty,  and  introduced  the  following  year. 

But  little  has  been  achieved  by  the  new  program:: 
beyond  complaints  about  the  disruptions  caused  jt 
by  the  changes.  The  new  responsibility  and  oppor- 
tunity assigned  psychiatry  by  the  ad  hoc  commM 
tee  and  voted  by  the  faculty  have  subsequent!} 
been  cut  in  half  by  the  original  curriculum  cor 
mittee  without  faculty  approval.  (The  time  wa 
reassigned  back  to  the  complaining  orthopedists.) 
The  expanded  elective  time  has  been  filled  for  mos*i 
students  by  the  same  old  listen-to-me  style  course.1, 
crammed  with  facts.  The  reason  there  has  beef 
little  or  no  observable  improvement  is  that  th< 
faculty  has  continued  to  teach  with  the  same  meth' 
oils  and  attitudes.  What  was  needed  was  a  chang< 
in  the  approach  to  teaching,  not  merely  a  changi 
in  the  curriculum. 

Dr.  Robert  Kbert,  Harvard's  new  dean,  wel 
aware  of  the  present  unsatisfactory  situation,  anl 
nounced  last  October  his  intent  to  make  drastit 
changes  in  the  Harvard  medical  curriculum.  Hi: 
proposals  are  at  present  under  consideral  ion  by  th( 
faculty,  which  is  still  far  from  agreement  abouj 
what  needs  to  be  done.  Hence,  unfortunately,  ac 
tion  is  unlikely  to  be  forthcoming  for  some  time 

For  the  most  part,  the  medical  profession  b 
generous  with  its  time,  works  far  longer  hour: 
t  han  any  other,  in  studying  and  in  devoted  care  o: 
others.  Hard  work  and  dedication,  however,  an 
unfortunately  not  synonymous  with  intelligent 
and  good  judgment.  And  these,  above  all,  are  tb< 
qualities  needed  to  make  medical  education  fulfi 
the  needs  of  our  society. 

Horjicr'n  Miii/dzivr,  October  196 
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Better  Every  Day 


There's  a  better  look  on  Main  Street  these 
days— thanks  in  part  to  America's  con- 
sumer-owned rural  electric  cooperatives. 

You  can  see  it  in  the  spruced-up  shops  and 
stores,  selling  the  latest  products  of  Amer- 
ican industry.  And  you  can  see  it  in  the  faces 
of  the  merchants  and  their  customers,  too, 
who  have  jobs  and  purchasing  power  pro- 
vided by  the  new  industry  served  by  rural 
electrics. 

Last  year  alone  rural  electrics  helped 
establish  443  rural  area  development  proj- 
ects creating  31,000  new  jobs.  That  makes 
a  total  for  the  last  six  years  of  2,100  projects 
and  182,000  new  jobs  for  rural  people. 

This  means  that  today's  rural  electric 
market  for  more  than  a  billion  dollars  worth 


I  erybody 
benefits 


of  electric  appliances  and  equipment  alone 
each  year  will  be  even  bigger. 

And  the  increased  prosperity  makes  it 
possible  for  the  towns  to  build  new  schools 
and  improve  community  facilities,  to  keep 
the  streets  in  good  repair,  and  provide  the 
services  every  town  needs. 

Rural  electric  cooperatives,  owned  and 
operated  by  their  member -consumers,  are 
working  hard  at  the  job  of  making  Main 
Street  look  better.  They're  constantly  im- 
proving their  facilities  so  that  new  industry, 
developed  in  rural  areas,  will  have  plenty  of 
reliable  power.  They're  working  with  city 
officials  and  other  local  business  groups  in 
community  programs  to  make  Main  Street 
— and  all  America— an  even  better  place 
to  live  and  work. 


AMERICA'S  Consumer-Owned  RURAL  ELECTRIC  SYSTEMS 


*  more  information  write  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009 
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MEN  WHO  STEER  SOCIETY 


1.  Lewis  Mumford  at  Seventy-two 

by  Allan  Temko 


The  Myth  of  the  Machine:  Technics 
and  Human  Development,  by  Lewis 
Mumford.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  World, 
§8.95. 

In  an  age  of  incessant  scientific, 
technological,  and  social  change, 
which  has  led  not  only  to  incompar- 
able achievements  of  the  human 
spirit,  but  also  to  inhuman  degrada- 
tion and  demoralization  of  "mechan- 
ized man,"  the  superb  moral  presence 
of  Lewis  Mumford— who  will  be  seven- 
ty-two years  old  this  month— remains 
unique  and  unchanging  in  modern  in- 
tellectual life. 

For  nearly  five  decades,  since  he 
first  captured  the  admiration  of  men 
such  as  George  Santayana  in  the 
1920s,  Mumford  has  stood  quite  alone 
as  the  foremost  environmental  theo- 
rist of  his  time.  No  other  investigator 
of  man's  physical  and  social  surround- 
ings lias  approached  the  scale,  depth, 
and  sheer  magnitude  of  his  life's  work 
as  a  historian  of  technics  and  urban 
culture:  a  discipline  which  he  may 
fairly  be  said  to  have  founded  on  a 
new  basis  in  two  great  books  of  the 
'thirties,  Technics  ami  Civilization 
and  The  Culture  of  Cities.  No  other 
critic  of  contemporary  planning  and 
architecture  has  been  so  unflinching 
and  penel  rat  i  ng  in  judgment . 

Indeed,  although  he  designed  no 
buildings,  and  participated  only  occa- 
sionally in  pioneering  planning  proj- 
ects, which  culminated  in  the  great 
experiment  at  Radburn,  New  Jersey, 
Mumford  is  one  of  the  fathers  of  the 

Harper's  Magazine,  October  1067 


new  architecture  of  our  time,  together 
with  the  masterly  designers  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright,  Le  Corbusier,  and  Mies 
van  der  Rohe,  with  whom  he  some- 
times disagreed  profoundly.  Long  be- 
fore it  became  fashionable  among 
architects,  planners,  sociologists,  and 
even  politicians  to  speak  of  "the  total 
environment,"  Mumford  was  aware 
that  no  other  kind  of  environment  ex- 
isted; and  he  warned  with  an  increas- 
ing sense  of  urgency,  and  deepening 
despair,  that  the  complex  problems  of 
technological  civilization,  which  are 
above  all  human  problems,  cannot 
possibly  be  solved  piecemeal. 

Thus  he  has  taught  us  all.  Yet  ulti- 
mately, no  matter  how  significant 
these  contributions  may  be,  it  will  be 
as  a  moral  philosopher  that  he  will 
have  his  day.  If  Mumford  as  an  en- 
vironmental humanist  has  carried  on 
the  Anglo-American  apostolic  succes- 
sion of  John  Ruskin,  William  Morris, 
and  his  personal  master  Patrick 
Geddes,  all  of  whom  were  profession- 
ally preoccupied  with  the  social  and 
spiritual  implications  of  physical  de- 
sign, Mumford  the  native  American 
moralist  is  the  chief  heir  of  Emerson, 
who  said,  "Nothing  is  at  last  sacred 
but  the  integrity  of  your  own  mind." 
This  Mumford  noted,  with  young  elo- 
quence, in  The  Golden  Day  of  1926; 
and  ever  since,  his  primary  concern 
has  been  "The  Conduct  of  Life"-the 
Emersonian  title  which,  in  a  fervent 
book  of  some  twenty  years  later,  he 
deliberately  took  for  his  own. 

Life  as  it  might  be  lived,  invested 


everywhere  with  true  signifil 
only  self-reliant  individuals  ( 
fulfill  their  innate  potential 
an  organically  whole  societj 
scending  themselves  in  a  del 
order  of  man,  has  been  the  J 
ject  of  all  of  Mumford's  boJ 
he  first  published  The  Storm 
pias  in  1922.  This  formida! 
has  grown  to  twenty-two 
w  ith  the  appearance  this  veal 
Myth  of  the  Machine:  TecM 
Hinnan  Development.  It  cons: 
single  sustained  argument,  II 
fully  consistent  over  the  yea: 
holds  that  genuine  renewal 
ravaged  and  violent  envij 
from  the  squalid  streets  of 
the  defoliated  jungle  of  Viefcl 
be  accomplished  only  throng 
cal  "renewal  of  life." 

This  broad  phrase— "the  n 
life"— may  mean  many  thing 
Mumford  it  has  meant  sp 
that  the  "primacy  of  the  pers  i 
be  restored  in  an  increasing) 
sonalized  world.  The  "myth: 
machine,  therefore,  is  the  noi 
technics  is  the  central  compj 
human  development  and  thai; 
typically  described  by  Carlyi 
early  industrial  period,  is  pr 
"tool-using  animal."  On  the  II 
Mumford  replies  passionate 

Mr.  T cm  ho  is  urban  critic1 
San  Francisco   "Chronicle'  ( 
writing  a  book  on  the  industi* 
environment,  for  the  Tivent 
tury  Fund. 


Just  What  Your  Doctor  Ordered 


■J! 


ir  more  than  90  million  people  in  the  United 
lone  were  examined  or  treated  with  x-ray. 
sons  most  frequently  seen  by  patients  during 
K-ray  procedures  are  radiologic  technologists, 
cills  play  a  vital  role  in  helping  your  doctor 
consulting  radiologist  (a  physician  specializ- 
■ray)  achieve  the  correct  diagnosis.  In  assist- 
'adiologist,  the  technologist  performs  a  wide 
}f  functions — positioning  patients,  operating 
x  equipment,  making  x-ray  exposures  and 
ng  film.  X-ray  technologists  are  important 
:s  of  the  staff  in  hospitals, 
ind  private  offices.  ■  How 
idiologic  technologist  achieve 
onal  status?  Acceptance  by 
irican  Registry  of  Radiologic 
ogists  requires  high  school 
on  plus  the  successful  com- 
of  a  two  year  program  of 


study  and  application  of  x-ray  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  a  radiologist.  Technologists  are  trained  in 
anatomy,  medical  and  surgical  diseases,  radiographic 
exposure  and  chemistry.  They  also  receive  instruc- 
tion in  the  basics  of  electricity,  radiological  mathe- 
matics and  psychology.  Radiologists  depend  heavily 
on  their  technical  assistants  to  provide  properly 
exposed  and  developed  x-ray  films.  «  The  rewards 
of  radiologic  technology  are  many.  Foremost  is  the 
personal  satisfaction  and  pride  of  working  with  re- 
spected medical  practitioners,  sharing  in  the  victory 
over  disease  and  pain.  ■  General 
Electric  is  proud  to  be  associated 
with  x-ray  technologists,  providing 
the  finest,  most  advanced  equipment 
and  supplies.  For  additional  informa- 
tion on  careers  in  radiologic  tech- 
nology, write  to  General  Electric 
X-Ray,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53201. 
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in  all  the  complexity  of  his  "symbolic" 
activities  must  and  should  be  the  true 
tenter.  He  insists  again  in  his  present 
book,  as  he  did  in  The  Gondii  ion  of 
Man  in  1944,  that  "ritual,  art,  poesy, 
drama,  music,  dance,  philosophy,  sci- 
ence, myth,  and  religion  are  all  as  es- 
sential to  man  as  his  daily  bread."  Our 
own  "power-centered"  age,  which  he 
scornfully  notes  is  called  the  Space 
Age  or  the  Nuclear  Age  rather  than 
the  Age  of  Man,  has  enthroned  tech- 
nics; and  the  machine,  as  Henry 
Adams  mordantly  warned  before 
Mumford,  is  running  away  with  man. 
Unless  technics  again  becomes  "life- 
centered,"  Mumford  predicts,  man 
will  atrophy  as  a  "passive,  purpose- 
less, machine-conditioned  animal." 


Judson  Jerome 
FROM  THE  DESK  OF  

listen  it's  not  only  the  Viet  Cong  but  these 
long-haired  kids  on  BMWs  naked  at  night 
hauling  off  my  substance  like  a  train  of  ants 
through  jungles  flakes  of  tlesh  in  their  mandibles 
to  roll  it  and  smoke  it  somewhere  out  of  sight 

and  these  upstart  bucks  spreading  violence 
like  popping  pustules  all  over  my  USA 
staring  me  down  like  my  own  daughter  pregnant 
with  insolence  cool  you  know  like  France 
after  all  we've  done  for  her  acting  that  way 

when  all  Washington  knows  how  to  do  is  raise 
taxes  appoint  a  half-assed  committee  picks 
some  pipsqueak  general  to  run  Asia  plays 
007  with  its  Dogberry  CIA  you  can't  tell  me 
somebody  isn't  behind  these  foreign  flicks 

what  we  need  is  action  castrate  the  Arabs 
and  wire  10  million  volts  into  all  these 
electric  guitars  fry  their  beards  send  these  mobs 
to  cot  ton  patches  in  outer  [daho 
and  give  SNCC  back  to  the  Chinese 

it's  all  right  there  in  LIFE  spread  out  in  full 
color  conspirators  from  Havana  meeting 
in  sheets  burning  draftcards  to  light  their  joints 
you  think  the  streets  are  safe  you  think  you'll 
collect  the  rent  each  month  and  escape  beating 

me  I'm  taking  more  pills  and  enjoying  them  less 
my  wife  looking  gaunt  dangerous  antsy 
my  yard  has  gone  to  pot  my  kids  dropped  out 
and  you  think  just  one  thermonuclear  device 
in  the  right  place  would  be  you  say  chancey 


The  homme  moyen  sensuel  of  the 
twentieth  century,  comfortable  in  his 
suburban  split-level,  surfeited  with 
appliances,  may  recoil  from  so  chilling 
a  forecast  of  his  prospects.  Yet  it  is 
precisely  for  him  that  The  Myth  of  the, 
Machine  has  been  written.  Like  Thor- 
eau,  but  unlike  Adams  who  thought 
the  situation  hopeless,  Mumford  has 
sought  to  wake  his  neighbors  up  to  the 
dawn  of  a  new  golden  day. 

For  long  ago  he  realized,  in  a  bril- 
liant insight,  that  every  technical 
change  wrought  by  man  also  changes 
man  himself.  "Alterations  in  the  hu- 
man personality"  are  inevitably  pro- 
duced. In  an  important  book  of  a 
dozen  years  ago,  which  anticipates 
The  Myth  of  flic  Machine  at  every 


point,  he  named  these  chan  I 
Transformations  of  Man.  In 
many  observers  beside  Mumf  d 
noted,  a  radically  new  cone  ii 
man  has  begun.  Under  the  iibii 
of  unprecedented  "megateci 
"nuclear  energy,  supersonLt 
portation,  cybernetic  intelligent 
instantaneous  distant  con,u 
tion"— the  far-flung  settlem  t 
terns  of  Megalopolis  are  re.'t.t) 
expanding  in  many  parts  of  t/t| 
transforming  man  and  the  e;dl 

To  a  new  generation  of  hi  ai 
the  final  outcome  of  this  esi 
new  phase  of  urban  civilizati.  ij 
sarily  remains  in  doubt.  Cot  ;i' 
it  may  be  as  catastrophic  as  1- in 
believes  probable:  an  ap  al 
epoch  of  Toynbeean  "troub.i't 
be  at  hand  in  the  furious  *h 
where  a  rootless  urban  pr  its 
still  new  to  the  industrial  ord  ,!i 
coveted  mechanical  applisia 
force.  On  the  other  hand  it  nipij 
to  be  a  benign  "new  order  of  tiM 
merely  afflicted  by  "growin  pa 
as  the  French  geographer  J  od 
mann,  author  of  Meyalopolis  pt 
tically  assumes  (even  thou.M 
ford  dismisses  his  work  as  ".m 
cal  nonentity" ) . 

All  depends,  of  course,  orm 
the  new  megatechnics,  now  pint 
of  control,  may  be  brought  idl 
tional  direction  and  hual 
Granted,  this  is  a  big  order  flffl 
ing  which  the  Pentagon  nfl 
Kremlin  have  yet  to  be  constiwj 
if  "negative"  forces  are  not- HI 
a  "positive"  direction,  Mumrf 
sees  a  "dominant  minority'  ■ 
a  "uniform,  all-envelopinf  <4 
planetary  structure,  design*  U 
tomatic  opera t  ion,"  in  whicl  W 
have  "not  only  conquered  n;  ai 
detached  himself  as  far  a.'pd 
from  organic  habitat." 

But  as  always  in  Mumfoi"s< 
there  is  a  "human  way  out.'fB 
prisingly  it  is  a  route  whii  K 
ates  in  the  furthest  recessesB 
ry,  and  indeed  beyond,  in  th  nil 
prehistory.  Although  in  Teem 
Civilizdt ion  Mumford  went  U 
to  the  Middle  Ages,  he  no  ill 
Myth  of  the  Machine  ret  C« 
whole  course  of  human  de! H 
from  early  man  to  Leonardo  kit 
volume  will  carry  the  sto  1 
present.  Nevertheless  then 
message    is    already    unir  1 11 


The  most  informative,  eloquent,  and 
perceptive  biography  yet  written  on 
the  controversial  Chief  Justice.  With 
great  flair  and  full  documentation,  Mr. 
Weaver  —  a  noted  journalist  and  author  of 
The  Great  Experiment  —  has  brilliantly  re- 
lated the  story  of  Earl  Warren's  private  and 
public  life.  The  man  behind  the  "Warren 
Revolution"  is  revealed  in  all  his  complex- 
ities and  contradictions  .  .  .  from  his  inti- 
mate feelings  on  religion  and  justice  to  his 
historic  role  in  molding  contemporary 
American  thought.         Illustrated,  $7.95 

WARREN: 

The  Man,  The  Court,  The  Era 
by  John  Weaver 


Hessler  Studio,  Washington,  D.C. 


A  portrait-in-depth  of  Washington's 
rootless,  frustrated  Negro  streetcorner 
men.  "One  of  the  finest  books  on  the  Negro 
world  in  the  central  city  today."—  Leonard 
J.  Duhl,  M.D.,  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  "It  is  nothing  short  of 
brilliant  —  a  work  of  importance."— Daniel 
Patrick  Moynihan.  $5.95 
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A  candid,  fascinating  view  of  the  War 
on  Poverty's  most  controversial  experi- 
ment. Sargent  Shriver's  former  personal 
assistant  tells  the  inside  story  of  how  the 
Job  Corps  came  into  being  and  how  it  has 
worked.  Questioning  how  far  an  affluent 
society  is  willing  to  go  to  care  for  its  poor, 
the  book  is  indispensable  reading  for  any- 
one interested  in  the  upcoming  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  program.  $4.95 

JOB  CORPS: 

Dollars  and  Dropouts 

by  Christopher  Weeks 


New  light  on  the  self-perpetuating 

plight  of  the  poor.  A  distinguished  anthro-  f  #0|  r£ hm,g  _ 

pologist  joins  the  authors  of  The  Other  TTTrT\i  "3 


America  and  Night  Comes  to  the  Cumber- 
lands  with  a  major  statement  on  poverty  in 
America.  His  reasoned  appraisal  of  the 
War  on  Poverty  —  and  of  Negro  aspirations 

—  calls  for  major  economic  and  sociai  re- 
form. "A  careful  and  sensible  explanation 

—  the  information  cries  out  for  mass  com- 
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THE  JOURNALS  AND 
PAINTINGS  OF 
FATHER  NICOLAS  POINT 

A  genuine  "first"  .  .  .  the  lost  journals 
of  a  young  missionary  —  illustrated  in 
full  color  — that  re-create  an  authentic 
image  of  the  American  Indian  125  years 
ago.  In  these  remarkable  journals.  Fa- 
ther Point  illuminates  every  aspect  of 
daily  life  among  the  "savage"  Indian 
tribes  of  t he  northern  Rockies:  their 
trapping  and  fishing  techniques,  bailie 
tactics,  tribal  rituals,  eating  habits, 
mating  customs,  art,  music,  religion. 

JOHN  C.  EWERS  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  says:  vOf  all  the  pioneers 
who  entered  the  American  West  prior  to 
1850,  only  one  possessed  the  rare  com- 
bination of  skills  that  enabled  him  to 
describe  and  picture  Indian  life  among 
tribes  of  the  Northern  Rockies.  He  was 
Father  Nicolas  Point,  S.J.  .  .  .  We  are 
privileged  to  see  and  read  his  record, 
faithfully  reproduced  in  this  handsome 
book.'' 

With  2H0  illustrations  —  230  ill 
glowing  full  color' — from  the 
priceless  original  manuscript 
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ginnings  has  been  "preeminently  a 
mind-making,  self-mastering,  and 
self-designating  animal."  He  has  not 
been  Homo  Faber,  the  Tool-maker, 
I  but  Man  the  Finder,  whose  greatest 
discovery  by  far  has  been  his  human 
self.  Far  more  important  than  his 
physical  mastery  of  technics,  in  this 
view,  was  his  invention  of  language 
and  his  capacity  to  dream,  to  sing,  to 
dance,  to  join  with  his  -  fellows  in 
meaningful  ritual,  and  to  laugh.  Al- 
ways his  "symbolic"  achievements 
outweighed  the  significance  of  rudi- 
mentary work  processes :  that  is,  from 
the  moment  that  work— as  denoted  in 
the  Greek  term  tekne— ceased  to  be 
indistinguishable  from  art. 

That  moment  came,  according  to 
Mumford  with  almost  terrifying  sud- 
denness, with  the  establishment  of 
negative  social  organization  in  walled 
cities  ruled  by  divine  kings  and  secre- 
tive priests.  A  phenomenal  release  of 
social  and  technical  energy  accompa- 
nied this  profound  transformation  of 
the  human  condition,  but  "the  myth  of 
the  machine  and  the  cult  of  divine 
kingship  rose  together"  and  from  that 
moment  onward  two  different  technol- 
ogies—"one  'democratic'  and  dis- 
persed, the  other  totalitarian  and  cen- 
tralized"—existed  side  by  side.  The 
chief  monument  of  negative  technics, 
he  demonstrates  in  a  magnificent  in- 
terpretation of  Pharaonic  Egypt,  was 
the  Great  Pyramid  at  Giza.  This  pas- 
sage is  one  of  his  greatest  contribu- 
tions to  cultural  history,  for  in  puz- 
zling over  the  extremely  rapid  and 
almost  incredibly  precise  const  nu  t  ion 
of  the  pyramid,  which  was  built  with- 
out heavy  lifting  machinery,  he  has 
discovered  the  "megamachine"  of 
antiquity.  Society  itself  had  been 
transformed  into  a  giant  machine, 
exemplified  not  only  by  the  military 
organization  of  the  army,  but  the 
equally  martial  conscription  of  the 
labor  force  which,  goaded  by  lash  and 
truncheon,  quickly  accomplished  huge 
feats  of  construction.  The  megama- 
chine was  "invisible"  because  its  tens 
of  thousand-  of  intricately  interact- 
ing parts  were  human.  The  analogy 
with  the  invisible  technologies  of  to- 
day, made  possible  by  computers  and 
electronic  micro-circuitry,  adminis- 
tered by  arrogant  rulers  and  generals, 
and  known  fully  only  to  those  possess- 
ing "classified"  information,  like  the 
priests  and  powerful  bureaucrats  of 
Egypt,  is  the  chief  lesson  of  the  his- 


BOOKS 

tory  in  The  Myth  of  the  Ma  k 
Once  he  makes  this  point,  Mu  Eoi 
moves    swiftly— too    swiftly— t  tl 
technologies  of  Greece  and  Rom'  ;W 
to  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Rult  f  ( 
Benedict,  and  finally  to  the  Bid 
sance,  as  epitomized  by  the  inve  iq 
—some  of  them  purely  vision^ 
Leonardo.  Although  he  makes  I 
the  parallel  continuum  of  th 
technologies— positive  and  nejt 
democratic  and  totalitarian— h  t 
not  always  maintain  a  balance  H 
haps  he  is  right  in  this: 
forces  probably  always  predomi  i 
so  far  as  the  majority  of  the  j  n 
tion   was  concerned.  Yet  In 
Rome,  with  its  wonderful  life- 
aqueducts,  was  a  decisively 
place  in  which  to  live  than  Egyr 
as  its  transportation  system  of  & 
did  roads  was  usually  put  to  it 
use  than  the  movement  of  troc !.; 

Similarly,  the  crafts  technolo  3 
the  Middle  Ages,  which  Mui 
rightly  prizes,  were,  like  the  me  I 
chine  of  Egypt,  capable  of  beim 
ing  speed.  The  cathedrals  werj 
lovingly,  but  not  slowly,  at  1«J 
comparison  to  works  of  antiquii 
choir  and  nave  of  Chartres  we 
and  were  equipped  with  sculptul 
glass  in  something  like  forty 
Yet  Mumford  is  undeniably  < 
when  he  speaks  movingly  of  t 
thentic  "polytechnics"  which  ai 
the  medieval  period  and  react, 
culmination    in    places  like 
teenth-century  England,  befo 
first  onrush  of  the  Industrial  I 
tion. 

Rut  then,  of  course,  theyj 
crushed  by  the  new  industrial 
nologies,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  ^ 
like  William  Morris  to  revive  tl 
ished  crafts  tradition.  Has  thi 
totally  for  the  worse?  Is  the  mi 
produced  chair  by  Charles 
less  a  humanistic  work  of  ar1 
the  carpenter-built  Morris-chi 
transportation  by  jet  airplar 
"efficient"  or  less  humane  thai 
land  journey  by  rail?  Is  the  po 

admittedly,  overpowerful— Pjl 
today  for  any  fundamental  1 
less  acceptable  than  the  Mode  M 

These  are  quest  ions  which  1 
generation  must  ask  with  soci  I 
viction  as  heartfelt  as  Mum  t 
The  real  purpose  of  the  New  1 1 
should  be  to  put  the  new  mach  ft 
the  service  of  man,  so  he  can 
erated  for  higher  activities. 
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it  is  Mumford  himself,  like  a 
peak  lifting  out  of  confused 
who  has  upheld  this  vision 
of  us.  Thinking  of  this  great 
id  of  our  incalculable  debt  to 
jaw  the  snowy  cone  of  Mount 
soaring  above  Northern  Cali- 
Far  below,  the  Great  Central 
extended  from  the  Coast 
to  the  Sierra,  seventy  miles 
Ind  four  hundred  miles  long, 
here  on  the  fertile  plain  the 
!S  were  in  action,  producing 
al  yield  per  acre  twice  that  of 
lere  was  squalor  enough  along 
nvays.  billboards  and  shacks, 
s  and  junkyards,  and  even 
ir  from  the  coastal  metrop- 
here  was  smog.  Yet  a  new 
is  everywhere  discernible.  In 
•ishing  towns  there  were  col- 


leges and  libraries,  hospitals  and  art 
galleries,  and  thousands  of  decent 
homes.  Ordinary  men  and  women 
had  time— leisure— to  paint  and  to 
sculpt,  to  shape  clay  on  potting 
wheels,  to  weave  cloth,  and  to  build 
boats,  with  their  own  power  tools, 
which  they  sailed  on  the  vast  lake  be- 
hind Shasta  Dam.  Snow  from  the 
mountain  melted  and  flowed  down  to 
the  lake  in  crystalline  streams,  and 
thence  onward  to  water  the  fields  of 
an  area  as  large  as  Denmark,  with 
power  lines— branching  everywhere 
from  the  hydroelectric  generators  of 
the  dam— following  the  irrigation 
channels.  System  branched  into  sub- 
system, growing  more  complex  and 
various,  and  all  flowed  from  the  moun- 
tain, to  which  one  could  only  look  with 
joy  and  admiration. 
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Walter  Heller.  Harvard  Uni- 
°ress,  $1.85. 

otorious    Victory,   by  Ben 
Free  Press,  $7.50. 
I  pgy,  Economic  Growth,  and 
I  (oliey,  by  Richard  R.  Nelson, 
I  .  Peck,  and  Edward  D.  Kala- 

aokings  Press,  $6. 

f  Industrial  State,  by  J.  K. 

a.  Houghton  Mifflin,  $6.95. 

its  of  American  Capitalism, 

I  Heilbroner.  Harper,  $1.25. 


they  write  for  each  other's 
economists  are  appropri- 
omprehensible  to  the  laity, 
course,  is  no  more  than  one 
irom  any  learned  trade.  But 
urge  to  address  the  public 
economists,  they  frequently 
ething  lively  and  sometimes 
line  to  say.  The  assortment 
Ibefore  us  in  these  books  all 
brious  ways  with  , the  present 
nd  the  future  behavior  of 
i  capitalism. 

ifits    our    most  successful 


chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic- 
Advisers,  Walter  Heller  radiates  con- 
fidence that  economists  now  know 
enough  about  the  management  of  na- 
tional spending  to  insure  continuous 
high  employment  in  a  depression- 
proof  economy.  He  is  equally  con- 
vinced that  our  political  leaders  have 
been  educated  to  the  point  of  accept- 
ing modern  economics  and  employing 
its  practitioners.  Heller's  book,  orig- 
inally delivered  as  Harvard's  Godkin 
Lectures,  is  both  a  persuasive  argu- 
ment for  the  New  Economics  and  an 
illuminating  account  of  the  politics 
within  the  Kennedy  Administration 
which  led  finally  to  the  President's 
adoption  of  tax  reduction  as  a  prime 
stimulus  to  economic  growth.  As  a 
liberal  Democrat,  Heller  perceives 
much  work  to  be  done  by  public- 
policy  and  he  is  buoyant  about  the 


Professor  Lekachmari,  author  of  "The 
Age  of  Keynes"  and  other  books,  is 
chairman  of  thi  economics  depart- 
ment at  Stony  Brook,  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York. 
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Hero  of  the  World  War  II  Re- 
sistance, Premier  of  France,  a 
leader  in  the  Algerie  Franchise 
movement,  and  now  an  embit- 
tered exile,  Georges  Bidault 
tells  the  story  of  his  remark- 
able career.  His  book  is  a  sav- 
age indictment  of  the  man  he 
calls  the  "most  sterile  leader 
France  has  ever  had,"  Charles 
de  Gaulle.  Illustrated.  $6.95  at 
your  bookstore. 
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American  capacity  and  determination 
to  move  ahead  on  any  or  all  social 
fronts. 

Recent  success  of  the  variety 
chronicled  by  Heller  in  keeping  un- 
employment below  4  per  cent  has 
somewhat  dampened  the  heated  de- 
bate among  economists  about  the  im- 
pact of  automation  upon  the  nature 
of  work  and  the  number. of  living 
men  and  women  whom"  computers 
and  automated  factories  will  require 
as  auxiliaries.  The  volume  by  Nelson, 
Peck,  and  Kalachek,  also  notable  for 
its  effort  to  ally  the  social  sciences 
systematically  to  social  experiment, 
contains  a  succinct  statement  of  what 
is  probably  the  position  of  the  ma- 
jority of  economists.  The  tone  of  their 
optimistic  assessment  can  be  con- 
veyed in  these  two  sentences:  "While 
the  record  of  adjustment  in  the  past 
has  been  marred  by  unemployment 
and  income  losses,  now  the  means 
are  at  hand  to  mitigate  these  diffi- 
culties. The  new  and  pronounced 
willingness  to  use  fiscal  and  monetary 
measures  and  labor  market  policy 
promises  to  inaugurate  an  era  in 
which  unprecedented  income  and  em- 
ployment security  may  be  compatible 
with  rapid  technological  changes." 
On  this  issue  the  authors  are  at  one 
with  Walter  Heller. 

Their  side  of  the  argument  empha- 
sizes continuity  between  technical 
change  since  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion and  technical  change  since  the 
computer.  It  places  equal  emphasis 
upon  our  new  command  of  fiscal  policy 
and  manpower  training.  Ben  Selig- 
man  takes  vigorously  the  opposite 
side  of  the  issue.  In  industry  after 
industry  and  function  after  function 
he  discerns  victories  of  automation 
over  men  and  women.  Computers 
control  inventories  better  than  junior 
managers.  They  hunt  up  legal  pre- 
cedents more  quickly  and  more 
thoroughly  than  apprentice  lawyers. 
They  diagnose  illness  more  accurately 
than  respected  members  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Com- 
puters in  the  offices,  automatic  con- 
trols in  the  factories,  and  alliances 
between  the  computers  and  the  con- 
trols are  not  simple,  incremental  im- 
provements of  an  historically  familiar 
kind.  They  are  the  agents,  instead, 
of  t echnical  revolution. 

No  man  should  pronounce  with  cer- 
tainty upon  issues  of  this  magnitude. 
Economists   have   been   only  indif- 
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at  diagnosticians  of  structural 
ige  in  their  own  or  other  people's 
ties.  My  opinion,  for  whatever 
iy  be  worth,  is  this :  for  the  time 
the  Nelson  school  has  the 
I  of  the  controversy,  at  least  on 
<ssue  of  actual  job  loss.  To  date 
.ffect  has  been  moderate  to  small, 
iie  long  run,  Seligman  may  have 
clearer  vision  of  the  prospect 
•e  us.  If  Seligman  is  broadly  ac- 
;e,  then  very  major  changes  in 
attitudes  to  work,  leisure,  and 
Is  will  become  essential. 

trtant  as  it  may  be,  automation 
is,  not  ends,   the  analysis  of 
•ican  capitalism.  American  cap- 
m  entire  is  the  subject  of  (Iai- 
n's latest  and  most  important 
Written  with  the  author's  usual 
ind  style,  The  New  Industrial 
is  the  stuff  of  a  thousand  de- 
.  The  theory's  bare  bones  are 
:  All  advanced   industrial  so- 
ts must   plan,   simply  because 
commit  such  large  amounts  of 
Mil  to  the  achievement  of  output 
Bales  goals  located  years  in  the 
le.  It  is  the  function  of  good 
B'rate  planning  to  diminish  the 
■  of  guessing  the  future.  This  is 

d'r  a  matter  of  efficient  coordina- 
f  machines,  space,  and  men.  But 
est  private  planning  must  ex- 
much  further.  It  must  provide 
he  careful  management  of  the 
sts  where  the  goods  are  destined 
.  The  buyers  simply  cannot  be 
)  their  own  devices.  They  might 
painfully  "wrong"  decisions  to 
tie  "wrong"  things, 
the  United   States  important 
:e  planning  is  centered  in  the 
largest     corporations,  giants 
as  in  the  instance  of  General 
•s  enjoy   annual   sales  bigger 
:he  Gross  National  Products  of 
members  of  the  United  Nations, 
lanners,  cherished  members  of 
aith's   technostructure,  occupy 
center  because  of  the  vital  skills 
they  possess.   Some  of  these 
are  those  of  the  scientist  and 
Igineer.  Others  are  aspects  of 
irt     :   persuasion,   of  market 
?ement,  as  it  has  ripened  in  the 
of  lawyers  and  specialists  in 
relations,  consumer  research, 
le,  and  advertising, 
technostructure  may  house  our 
masters,  but  the  new  breed  is 
to  committees  rather  than 
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cults  (if  personality.  The  experts  work 
quietly  in  groups,  their  wonders  to 
perform.  Their  objective  is  not  maxi- 
mum profit  but  the  wholesome  growth 
of  the  organization  itself.  For  even 
though  the  new  planners  are  pleasant- 
ly remunerated,  they  derive  possibly 
even  more  gratification  from  their 
identification  with  the  goals  of  the 
large  corporation  and  the  adaptation 
of  their  personalities  to  their  roles 
within  the  corporation. 

In  their  universe  advertising  is  an 
essential  mode  of  market  manage- 
ment. Although  the  planners  are  not 
particularly  ideological,  they  view  the 
Cold  War  as  another  planning  con- 
venience, an  assurance  of  stable  de- 
mand into  the  future.  No  doubt 
government  could  divert  military 
spending  into  socially  useful  pur- 
poses, but  it  is  far  easier  for  corpora- 
tions to  lobby  for  the  national  defense 
than  for  the  revitalization  of  urban 
life. 

The  New  Industrial  State  has  many 
merits.  It  produces  lots  of  goods, 
some  of  them  quite  useful,  and  it  gen- 
erates large  numbers  of  secure,  well- 
paid,  and  even  interesting  jobs.  Its 
leaders  are  intelligent.  Having 
learned  that  modern  Keynesian  fiscal 
policy  is  in  the  corporate  interest,  the 
technostructure  has  reconciled  itself 
to  an  active  national  administration. 
Similar  accommodations  have  been 
reached  with  both  unions  and  intellec- 
tuals. By  contrast  to  the  rugged  in- 
dividualists of  our  national  folklore, 
the  large  corporations  are  far  more 
humane,  efficient,  and  enlightened. 

However,  the  new  system's  failures 
are  equally  spectacular.  Unable  to 
measure  the  aesthetic,  large  corpora- 
tions authorize  w  retched  standards  of 
design  alike  in  their  products  and 
their  office  headquarters.  The  corpo- 
rate planners  must  shoulder  the 
heavy  responsibility  for  vast  quanti- 
ties of  banal  advertising  and  an  un- 
holy expenditure  on  trivial  redesigns 
of  commonplace  products.  Worst  of 
all,  where  the  large  corporation's  writ 
does  not  run,  as  in  mass  transporta- 
tion, inexpensive  housing,  urban  de- 
sign, and  public  goods  generally,  the 
old  entrepreneurial  tradition  severely 
diminishes  the  capacity  of  public 
planners  to  repair  the  damage.  Most 
of  what  makes  life  pleasant  falls  out- 
side the  ambit  of  the  technostruc- 
ture. Society  can  depend  upon  the 
planners  for  products.  Its  members 


must  look  elsewhere  for  civilizati  . 

For  Galbraith  "elsewhere"  tuijj 
out  to  be  the  Educational  and  Scil 
tific  Estate,  as  he  flatteringly  lab|* 
our  establishment  of  university  p:-f, 
lessors.  He  concedes  that  many  |i 
them  are  deeply  implicated  in  M 
technostructure  as  researchers 
consultants.  Nevertheless,  Galbraas 
believes,  the  professors  prese  ei 
enough  independence  of  judgm  t 
and  pride  of  profession  to  identv 
and  cherish  goals  of  beauty,  intfl 
gence,  and  justice  quite  differ  t 
from  those  of  the  industrial  sysjiB 
Moreover,  they  can  if  they  will  Ijl 
pose  these  goals  on  the  eorpor  eo 
planners.  It  is  the  universities  will 
train  the  technostructure  and  1 
professors  who  invent  the  new  id  k 
upon  which  the  corporations  batthfl 
American  society's  saving  remn:  I 
in  short,  is  in  residence  on  your  lul 
campus.  At  the  least  it  is  a  judgm  .ti 
which  marks  Galbraith  as  a  man  a 
cynical  than  most  of  us  about  at 
colleagues. 

w  e  have  finallv  Robert  Heilbron  'si 
gracefully  phrased  and  shafjl 
pointed  speculations  about  a  rang™ 
issues  rather  like  Galbraith's.  Fl 
broner  assigns  a  role  of  similar'1* 
portance  to  the  very  large  corpiij 
tion.  He  is  convinced  that  today 
in  the  foreseeable  future  the  k 
corporation  is  regarded  and  wil 
regarded  as  an  institution  just 
legitimate  for  our  century  as  1 
structure  of  feudal  obligation  was 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  legitimacy 
the  supercorporation  sets  se 
limits  to  the  possibilities  of  sc1 
change.  Regulation  of  aggregate 
mand  a  la  Heller  is  well  within  tl 
limits.  So  also  may  be  the  allevia 
of  poverty.  Hut  the  large  corp 
tions  will  resist  mightily  (and 
cessfully)  any  political  change  w: 
threatens  their  freedom  to  domif 
their  own  markets.  Just  as  effecti 
they  will  halt  any  serious  at  temp 
lessen  the  inequality  with  which 
come  and  wealth  are  prese 
dist  ributed. 

[ f  I  read  Heilbroner  aright  h 
in  the  short  and  intermediate 
substantially  less  optimistic  1 
Galbraith  about  the  possibility 
civilizing  our  masters.  In  the  I 
run,  he  is.  depending  upon  your  t 
in  elites,  either  more  or  less  h0jj 
than  Galbraith.  Heilbroner  does 
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in  the  distance  the  emergence 
lower  of  new  elites,  primarily 
ce-trained  and  -oriented.  It  is  a 
jp  not  quite  identical  with  Gai- 
n's new  estate. 

ilbroner's  suggestive  little  book 
ves  more  attention  than  it  has 
far  received,  in  part  because  of 
uality  of  its  thought  and  in  part 


because  it  does  well  something  quite 
unfashionable  these  days.  Heilbroner 
dares  look  at  the  future  and  contem- 
plate the  possibility  of  an  unhappy 
outcome,  all  very  much  in  the  spirit 
of  the  late  Joseph  Schumpeter  who 
forecast  the  decease,  a  victim  of  its 
own  success,  of  the  capitalism  which 
he  admired. 


)OKS 
r  BRIEF 

\Katherine  Gauss  Jackson 
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Rivers,  by  Jessamyn  West. 
b  a  truism,  of  course,  to  say  that 
(possible  fully  to  understand  the 
sense  of  life  unless  one  has  in 
t  equal  proportion  a  sense  of  the 
ridiculous.  Miss  West's  sense  of 
eems  to  deepen  and  ripen  with 
book  she  writes  so  that  if  one 
liliar  with  her  novels  a  review 
scarcely  do  more  than  sketch 
ckground  of  the  new  one.  .  .  . 
3  set  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  in  the 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
mcerns  the  family  of  Bascom 
rse  and  particularly  his  daugh- 
<eafy,  who  marries  the  local 
master,  Reno  Rivers.  One  sees 
ow  from  a  gay,  indecisive  child 
e  nickname  came  indeed  from 
.bit  of  saying,  "I'd  just  as  lief" 
g:he  couldn't  make  up  her  mind) 
trong,  sure  woman  who  wel- 
all  experience  of  life— if  any- 
too  generously.  She  came  to 
ize  herself  for  what  she  was 
le  feels  at  the  end,  to  live  with 
always  in  Miss  West's  books, 
fey  builds  to  a  furious  climax, 
the  novel  opens  we  know  that 
child  is  about  to  be  born.  Be- 
e  baby  actually  makes  her  ap- 
ce  in  the  final  pages  we  have 
rom  Ohio  to  eastern  Indiana 
eafy  and  her  husband,  have 
d  a  melodramatic  three-day 
f  with  Leafy,  alone,  driving 
market  to  raise  money  to  save 
arm,  and  learned  almost  all 


there  is  to  know  about  this  complex 
woman,  her  husband,  her  brothers, 
and  several  other  men  who  are  very 
definitely  a  part  of  the  story.  One  has 
absorbed,  too,  a  rich  feel  of  what  life 
in  backwoods  territory  was  like  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  or  so  ago.  The 
author  has  a  way  of  making  human 
fallibility  almost  as  endearing  as  it 
is  reprehensible,  and  one  finishes  this 
book,  like  her  others,  more  content 
with  being  a  member  of  the  race  of 
man. 

Harcourt,  Brace  &  World,  $5.95 

An  Exile,  by  Madison  Jones. 

This  deceptively  simple  little  novel 
is  rewarding  to  a  degree.  Every  word 
about  the  middle-aged  sheriff  in  a 
small  Southern  town  who  becomes 
hopelessly  infatuated  with  a  bootleg- 
ger's moll  is  plain  and  comprehensi- 
ble. His  temptation  and  sin  are  thor- 
oughly credible  in  view  of  the  briefly 
but  surely  sketched  deterioration  of 
his  marriage.  And  sin  brings  punish- 
ment with  a  slow  inevitability  that 
adds  a  moral  dimension  to  the  already 
tense  narrative.  In  a  sentence,  it's  the 
story  of  a  middle-aged  man's  exile 
from  all  his  former  values  and  so 
from  himself.  If  the  woman  hadn't 
been  there  one  feels  he  would  have 
fallen  into  some  other  trap  as  com- 
pensation for  his  increasing  sense  of 
loss  of  childhood  and  of  love.  The 
sheriff  is  a  good  man  with  whom  one 
identifies  entirely.  His  tragedy  could 
be  anybody's  and  it  matters. 

Viking,  $4.50 
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Does  the  old-style 

religion  fit 

the  new- style  life? 

Has  the  modern  apartment  dweller 
lost  interest  in  the  church?  What  can 
organized  religion  do  about  it?  What 
real  differences  set  this  isolated,  inde- 
pendent new  life  apart?  To  find  out 
first  hand,  the  Rev,  Roy  Blumhorst 
spent  two  years  as  a  resident  of 
Marina  Towers,  Chicago. 

Faithful  Rebels  shares  his  reactions. 
It  mirrors  the  changing  views,  the 
conflicts,  of  a  new  urban  life  —  emerg- 
ing in  the  suburb  and  town  as  well  as 
the  city  high-rise.  It  defines  the  place 
Christianity  is,  or  is  not,  occupying  in 
this  life.  It  shows  why  this  urbanite 
has  rebelled  against  the  old-style 
church  .  .  .  where  it  failed,  how  it  must 
yield  to  freer,  far  less  formal,  ways 
of  winning  his  response. 

Faithful  Rebels  takes  a  penetrating 
look  at  urban  man,  his  new  environ- 
ment, and  the  many  forces  that  are 
shaping  it. 


AT  YOUR 
/  BOOKSTORE, 

OR  MAIL 
THIS  COUPON  ! 

CONCORDIA  PUBLISHING  HOUSE.  Dept.  T1 

3558  S.  Jefferson  Ave..  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63118 

Please  send  me  copies  of  Faithful  Rebels 

@  $1.75. 

Name  


Address. 
City 


.State. 


□  Enclosed  is  $_ 


-Zip  

□  Bill  me. 


(Add  SC  per  dollar  for  postage  and  handling.! 


™a  novel  by 
Ladislav  Mhacko 

taste  of 

POWER 


An  international  sensation, 
THE  TASTE  OF  POWER  -  by 
a  high-ranking  member  of 
Czechoslovakia's  Communist 
Party  —  exposes  life  at  the 
Communist  top.  "In  its  out- 
spokenness, Mhacko's  novel 
goes  far  beyond  anything 
hitherto  published  in  Russia 
or  Eastern  Europe.  ...  It  is 
also  a  superbly  concentrated 
narrative."— Max  Hayward,  in 
the  Foreword. 

$5.95  at  your  bookstore 
FREDERICK  A.  PRAEGER 


THE  ULTIMATE 
IN  ART  BOOKS 


PICASSO 
DRAWINGS 

51  Illustrations-Color  &  Monochrome 
At  better  bookstores... $7. 50 


ONLY  $2.40  PER  ACRE 

500  ACRES 

GOOD  FARMLAND 

$1200  TOTAL  PRICE 
$120  DOWN,  $36  PER  MONTH 

FREE  COLORED  BROCHURE 

500  acres  of  good  farmland  where  vege- 
tables, rice,  wheat,  corn,  fruits  and  must 
anything  planted  thrives.  Annual  rain  fall 
45  inches.  Temperatures  range  from  a  low 
of  "ill  degrees  to  a  hitrh  of  xr>  degrees. 
Pioneers  from  all  over  I  he  world  are  pour- 
ing into  this  country  seeking  their  for- 
tunes. Some  of  the  largest  companies  in 
the  world  are  building  factories  through- 
out the  land.  We  have  7!>l>  farms  of  500 
acres  each  to  sell.  They  are  located  400 
miles  from  the  capital  of  Brazil,  South 
America.  Bach  farm  has  been  fully  sur- 
veyed, staked  and  registered.  Mineral 
rights  included.  All  of  our  titles  are  free 
and  clear.  Free  booklets  showing  pictures 
and  giving  complete  details  sent  upon  re- 
quest. Selij;  P.ros.  Heal  Kstale  Company. 
42  W.  South  Street.  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Telephone  area  code  :i!7  634-8328  or  resi- 
dence phone  283-1256.  We  are  members  of 
the  Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


OUT-OF-PRINT  Books 


You  name  It — w«  11ml  It.  Free  Kearch  service.  Sat  isfurt  inn 
guaranteed.  International  Bookflnilers.  Box  3003-H,  Bev- 
erly Hills.  California  U02I2. 


BOOKS  IN  BRIEF 


The  Camera  Always  Lies,  by  Hugh 
Hood. 

A  novel  about  movies  and  some  peo- 
ple who  make  them  and  what  they  do 
to  one  another.  According  to  this  book 
it's  even  worse  than  we  thought,  with 
one  male  star  not  only  divorcing  his 
wife  in  mid-picture  (she  is  the  lead- 
ing lady  )  but  persuading  the  pro- 
ducers to  play  her  down  and  play  up 
a  very  sexy  little  number  of  the  sup- 
porting cast  whom  he  then  marries. 
Leading  lady  tries  suicide.  Pretty. 
What  happens  to  her  after  that  is  the 
heart  of  the  matter  but  none  of  it 
rings  true  to  me,  though  the  girl, 
Rose,  is  a  sympathetic  character.  And 
haven't  we  all  our  lives  been  told  that 
if  we  wanted  to  avoid  being  bores 
NEVER  to  outline  the  plot  of  book, 
play,  or  movie  as  part  of  a  conversa- 
tion? Here  we  have  detailed  accounts 
of  plots,  scenes,  shots— and  it  doesn't 
really  help  that  that's  what  the  book's 
about.  The  author  tells  altogether  too 
much  about  his  characters,  their  sit- 
uations, and  the  plays  within  his  play, 
and  the  effect  is  artificial. 

Harcourt,  Brace  &  World,  $4.95 

N on  fiction 

Nicholas  and  Alexandra,  by  Robert 
K.  Massie. 

One  would  have  thought  that  there 
was  little  left  to  be  said  about  the  end 
of  the  Romanovs.  Yet  in  this  book  not 
only  the  main  characters  but  a  whole 
era  become  alive  and  comprehensible. 
From  what  must  have  been  minutely 
detailed  research  of  their  letters  and 
diaries  and  those  of  their  friends  the 
author  has  created  three-dimensional 
characters  of  the  gentle,  loving  hus- 
band and  father  who  never  wanted  to 
be  Tsar  and  of  his  pretty  German 
bride,  passionately  in  love,  who  be- 
came Empress  within  a  month  of  her 
marriage  and  was  to  become  the  tor- 
mented mother  of  a  hemophilic  son. 

He  recreates  an  era  of  great  vital- 
ity in  arts  and  letters  in  which  the 
names  of  the  moment  were  Chekhov, 
Stanislavsky,  Sholom  Aleichem,  Cha- 
gall, Pavlova,  Nijinsky,  Stravinsky, 
Diaghilev,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  Proko- 
viev.  Rachmaninov,  Horowitz.  Z i tu- 
bal ist,  Elman,  and  Heifetz  were  all 
trained  in  Imperial  Russia.  It  was  in 
the  years  Mr.  Massie  describes  that 
Koussevitzky  was  conducting  his  or- 
chestra in  Moscow  and  Chaliapin 
made  his  debut  in  the  opera.  .  .  . 


Against  this  background  the  auli 
places  the  human  tragedy  that  le 
the  political  one.  While  not  plaj 
down   the   weaknesses   and  fat. 
frailties  of  his  two  main  charac  • 
he  makes  the  whole  world-shal 
drama  all  too  humanly  underste; 
able— the  long  wait  for  an  heir  to5i 
throne;  the  discovery  of  his  hei; 
philia,  the  dreadful  suffering  the  ^i 
ents  had  to  watch  in  their  ch'l 
the  ensuing  royal  dependence  onli 
miracle-working  sex-ridden  Raspw 
which  aggravated  and  urged  on 
already  outraged  populace  to  thil 
nal  stages  of  rebellion.  It  was  Kei] 
sky  who  said,  "If  there  had  been 
Rasputin,  there  would  have  beer,] 
Lenin." 

One  reason,  no  doubt,  that  Mr.  H 
sie  is  able  to  reduce  all  this  to  hui, 
terms  so  graphically  is  that  he  stag 
his  research  on  this  subject  be«j 
he  himself  has  a  hemophilic  son.  a 
sections  that  deal  with  the  disease* 
poignant  and  informative.  But  f| 
his  original  motivation  he  was 
deeply  into  the  whole  political  rev: 
tion  and  its  background.  One  p,J 
graph  describing  the  work  of  thai 
mous  court  jeweler,  Faberge,  ia 
example  of  how  through  small  del 
he  evokes  an  era : 

Because  Nicholas  as  Tsarevichj 
been  president  of  the  railway,! 
berge  created  an  egg  of  blue,  g| 
and  yellow  enamel  on  which  dell 
inlays  of  silver  traced  the  maj 
Siberia  and  the  route  of  the  Tr| 
Siberian.  The  top  could  be  lifted  a 
the  egg  by  touching  the  golden  doll 
headed  eagle  which  surmounte<J 
revealing  the  "surprise"  withiii 
was  a  scale  model,  one  foot  long,! 
eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  of  thel 
cars  and  a  locomotive  of  the  Sibel 
express.  "Driving  wheels,  do| 
trucks  under  carriages,  and  o| 
moving  parts  were  precision-mail 
work  so  that,  given  a  few  turns  1 
the  gold  key  .  .  .  the  gold  and  platil 
locomotive  with  a  ruby  gleail 
from  its  headlight,  could  actually! 
the  train,"  wrote  an  observer.  "fl 
pled  to  the  baggage  car  are  a  carr 
with  half  the  seats  reserved  foij 
dies,  another  car  for  children  . 
another  car  for  smokers  .  .  .  fan 
church  car  with  a  Russian  cross 
gold  bells  on  the  roof." 

It  was  against  the  world  represe 
by  such  royal  baubles  as  this  that 
peasants  were  revolting.  Here 
magnificent  and  intimate  pictun 


reasons  wny  z.enitn  ^xereo  sounas  as  gooa  as  it  iooks 


Completely  solid-state 
tuner  provides  instant 
warm-up  .  - .  static-free 
FM,  AM  and  stereo 
FM,  for  optimum  radio 
reception. 


Exclusive  Studio  Con- 
trol Panel  puts  you  in 
complete  pushbutton 
command  —  actually 
lets  you  control  the 
"mood"  of  sound,  from 
background  to  normal 
to  brilliant,  without  dis- 
turbing tone  balance. 


Four-speed  Stereo 
Professional  Record 
Changer.  Superbly  en- 
gineered to  eliminate 
speed  variations  and 
provide  pure,  undis- 
torted  sound. 


8-track  stereo 


cartridge  playercan  be 
added  in  record  stor- 
age well  for  enjoying 
taped  music  through 
console  amplifier  and 
speakers  Optional  at 
extra  cost. 


Exclusive  Micro- 
Touch"  2G  Tone  Arm 
with  floating  cartridge 
cannot  accidentally 
damage  your  finest 
stereo  records. 


U  n  b  r  e  ..i  k  a  b  l_e  Flex 
Guard  needle  sha 
with  diamond  stylu: 
cannot  be  pushed  ot 
of  playing  positior 
provides  unvaryin 
stereo  separation. 


d-state  amplifier 
320  watts  of  peak 
ic  power  delivers 
most  spectacular 
id  in  console  ster- 
at  all  levels. 


Eight  speakers  —  2 
woofers,  4  tweeters.  2 
deluxe  exponential 
ho rns— faithfully  re- 
produce the  entire 
range  of  stereo  sound. 


WHY  NOT 
GET  THE 
BEST 


suspension  speake 
in  completely  seale 
full-width  sound  char 
ber,  creates  a  wall  i 
natural  sound. 


Only  Zenith  offers  you  so  much  in  console  stereo 
the  most  exciting  features  and  the  most  advance 
components,  wrapped  in  the  elegance  of  Zenith  f i n« 
furniture  cabinetry  with  authentic  period  designs  t 
bring  you  total  stereo  enjoyment. 

Featured  above  the  Lind,  distinctive  Modern  style  cabinet.  Model  Y960\ 
Below  the  Lucien.  elegant  French  Provincial  style  cabinet.  Model  Y964 


The  quality  goes  in 
beloie  the  name  goes 


ea  for  helicopter  fertilizing. 


Helicopter  fertilizing  is  just  one  way  we're  making 
our  lands  33%  more  productive. 


This  is  the  new  Weyerhaeuser  High  Yield 
Forest  in  action.  Its  purpose:  grow  more 
wood,  faster,  year  after  year  on  our  3.7 
million  acres  of  timberland. 

Besides  aerial  fertilizing,  High  Yield 
Forestry  involves  special  seed  orchards  and 
nurseries.  Thinning.  And  thorough  analysis 
of  the  soil  to  determine  its  tree-growing 
qualities.  Also  new  planting  and  harvesting 
techniques. 

The  result  of  20  years  of  research,  High 


Yield  Forestry  is  considered  by  many  to  be 
the  most  significant  improvement  in  forest 
management  since  we  introduced  tree  farm- 
ing 26  years  ago.  The  results  will  be  far 
reaching.  Ultimately,  33%  more  wood  from 
the  same  land.  And  a  continuous  supply 
of  raw  material  for  thousands  of  wood 
and  paper  products. 

For  more  information  on  the  High  Yield 
Forest,  write  us  at  Box  A-53,  Tacoma, 
Washington  98401 .  Include  your  zip  code. 


A 


Weyerhaeuser 


I  1!) 


Current  and  Choice 


Robert  Browning 
and  His  World 

VOLUME  I:  THE 
PRIVATE  FACE  1812-1861 

By  MAISIE  WARD.  A  major  new  biog- 
raphy of  the  poet  who  is  being  "redis- 
covered" during  the  current  Victorian 
revival.  This  first  of  two  volumes  covers 
the  years  up  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning  and  offers  a  fresh  view 
of  Browning's  life  and  character,  his  po- 
etry, his  marriage,  his  relationships  with 
friends  and  contemporaries.  $8.50 

New  York: 
The  New  Art  Scene 

By  ALAN  SOLOMON.  Photographs  by 
Vgo  Mulas.  500  very  candid  photo- 
graphs and  pungent  text  capture  Robert 
Rauschenberg,  Jasper  Johns,  George  Se- 
g  il,  Andy  Warhol,  and  other  important 
artists  on  the  New  York  "scene"  as  they 
paint,  play,  talk,  swing.  12"  x  14"  for- 
mat. $19.95 

The  Puzzleheaded 
Girl 

By  CHRISTINA  STEAD.  The  celebrated 
author  of  Dark  Places  of  the  Heart  and 
I  The  Man  Who  Loved  Children  now  pre- 
■  scnts  four  haunting  novellas  —  each  a 
glittering  gem  of  perfectly  polished 
storytelling.  "Christina  Stead  has  the 
gift  of  both  language  and  insight."—  Sat- 
urday Review.  $6.95 

FROM  YOUR  BOOKSELLER 
^|  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc. 


BOOKS  in  BRIEF 

its  fall.  From  the  human  part  of  the 

story  a  healing  dignity  and  a  touch- 
in  g  l"vo  story  emerge. 

Atheneum.  $10 

The  Goodbye  Land,  by  Jose  Yglesias. 

The  leisurely  charm  of  this  per- 
sonal journal  is  hard  to  analyze.  An 
American  of  Spanish  descent  and  his 
wife  and  son  go  to  Spain  to  try  to 
discover  the  mystery  of  his  father's 
last  years.  Mortally  ill.  the  father  had 
left  his  wife  and  young  children  in 
Tampa  to  return  to  Spain  and  died 
there  several  years  later.  After  his 
death  there  had  been  no  letters  from 
relatives  and  the  family  assumed  that 
they,  too,  were  dead.  This  is  the  story 
of  the  son's  pilgrimage  forty  years 
later  (the  author  and  his  family  were 
spending  a  year  in  Spain  in  1964-65), 
with  an  overtone  of  a  mystery  finally 
solved,  of  the  warmth  of  newly  dis- 
covered Spanish  relatives  poor  in 
goods  but  mightily  rich  in  imagina- 
tion and  generosity— all  taking  place 
in  Spanish  Galicia,  in  the  village 
where  the  father  had  been  born.  It  is 
all  told  so  simply,  with  such  grace  and 
unsentimental  affection  and  an  almost 
fictional  gift  of  characterization  that 
one  follows  the  turning  up  of  clues 
and  relatives  with  an  almost  personal 
involvement.  "I  had  long  ago  as- 
similated the  knowledge  that  the 
goodbyes  of  the  poor  are  forever," 
the  author  says  early  on  in  his  nar- 
rative and  one  is  very  happy  that  at 
least  in  this  case  it  wasn't  so. 

Pantheon,  $4.95 

New  American  Review,  edited  by 
Theodore  Solotaroff. 

This  collection  of  essays,  poems, 
and  short  stories— a  literary  magazine 
to  be  published  three  times  a  year-— is 
designed  to  reflect  (emphasis  on  non- 
fiction  )  the  1960s  as  its  predecessor, 
New  World  Writing,  reflected  the 
mood  (mostly  in  fiction)  of  the  1950s. 
Its  contributors  include,  among  oth- 
ers, Robert  Graves,  Stanley  Kauff- 
mann,  John  Ashbery,  Philip  Roth, 
Millen  Brand.  Keith  Botsford,  Conor 
Cruise  O'Brien,  and  a  long  list  of 
up-to-now  unknowns.  It  is  nothing  if 
not  a  catholic  group.  Its  editor  is  for- 
mer editor  of  Book  Week  and  none  of 
the  material  has  appeared  in  print 
before.  A  lively  forum  but  the  print 
is  woefully  small. 
New  American  Library,  95<?  (paper) 
$5  (hardcover)    [  ] 


A  book  thai  "will 
moke  economic  history"* 

THE  NEW 

INDUSTRIAL 

STATE 


JOHN  KENNETH 

GALBRATTH 

ADOLF  A.  BERLE: 

"The  New  Industrial  State 
will  make  economic  history 
. . .  .Galbraith  deals  with 
realities  instead  of  fiction. 
This  may  not  make  him  pop- 
ular —  but  from  here  out  no 
serious  scholar  will  be  able 
to  skate  along  on  past  as- 
sumptions." *(in  The  Satur- 
day Review) 

KENNETH  E.  BOULDING: 

"This  book  will  not  disap- 
point Mr.  Galbraith's  nu- 
merous admirers  ...  a  book 
with  something  to  say  and 
it  says  it  well,  as  we  could 
expect,  and  it  is  a  worthy 
addition  to  its  predecessors 
. . .  very  interesting  and  very 
exciting."  (in  Book  Week) 

$6.95  at  all  bookstores 
HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 


Performing  Arts  by  Robert  Kotlowitz 


QUESTIONS  OF  PASSION 

There  are  many  ways  of  turning  an  audience  on. 
Some  are  even  new. 


*  Vv 
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Jean-Claude  van  Itallie's  America 
Hurrah  opened  in  New  York's  Pocket 
Theater,  off-Broadway,  nearly  a  year 
ago,  and  from  the  start  found  an  audi- 
ence that  has  continued  to  flock  to  it. 
Other  productions  of  these  three  one- 
act  plays  have  just  opened  in  Boston 
and  London.  Still  another  has  been 
running  for  several  months  in  San 
Francisco,  and  more  are  planned  for 
other  cities ;  and  now  the  text  is  being 
published  ( Coward-McCann,  $4.95 
hardcover,  $2.95  softcover).  It  should 
come  as  no  surprise  to  the  audience 
that  has  seen  the  play  that,  being 
what  it  is,  America  Hurrah  gives  less 
pleasure  in  print  than  on  the  stage 
and  fewer  rewards  in  general  than 
most  published  plays.  This  is  not  a 
complaint.  Van  Itallie  has  little  use 
for  dialogue  or  dramatic  situations  as 
we  conventionally  know  both  (Site: 
Why  are  you  following  me?  He:  Be- 
cause I  find  you  attractive.  She:  But 
I'm  married.  He:  So  am  I.  Etc.  >  even 
if  his  language  is  just  as  spare,  direct, 
and  barren  of  imagery. 

In  America  Hurrah,  action— or 
rhythm— is  everything,  the  hup-tup 
cadence  of  aggressive  attack  as  the 
author  marches  against  any  number 
of  real,  if  not  very  fresh,  targets: 
commercialism,  the  vacuities  of  tele- 
vision, the  synthetic  quality  of  life  in 
a  mass-produced  world,  and  more.  His 
actors  clash  into  each  other,  like  bil- 
liard balls  on  green  baize,  changing 
directions  unexpectedly,  restoring  or- 
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der  occasionally  only  to  be  jiggled 
viciously  (or  humorously,  patheti- 
cally, bitterly)  by  van  Itallie's  sharp 
cue  stick.  In  the  middle  of  this  kind 
of  tumult,  their  words  are  secondary. 

On  the  printed  page— and  in  per- 
formance—the plays  are  a  little  like 
musical  scores.  Unrelated  lines  of  dia- 
logue are  counterpointed  in  parallel 
columns,  designed  to  be  spoken  simul- 
taneously or  a  beat  behind  or  before 
the  other.  Each  reinforces  the  other's 
meaning  and  even  at  times  is  entirely 
responsible  for  it.  There  are  direc- 
tions for  changes  in  tempo  and  dy- 
namics. Ideas  are  played  against  each 
other  in  harmony  or  dissonance,  or 
strung  along  fugue-fashion. 

It  must  be  murder  to  play  (al- 
though a  director's  dream).  There  is 
not  a  single  conventional  stage  "char- 
acter" to  dig  into,  no  opportunity  to 
create  the  kind  of  physical  idiosyn- 
crasies and  mannerisms  that  have  of- 
ten carried  a  performer  through  an 
entire  role  and,  in  some  cases,  through 
an  entire  career  (witness  a  whole 
army  of  trained  technicians  who  have 
subsisted  on  memorized  skills  alone). 
There  is  not,  in  fact,  a  normal  rela- 
tionship in  the  entire  evening.  In  the 
opening  play,  which  deals  with  job 
applicants,  their  interviewers,  and  the 
total  dehumanization  of  both,  all 
eight  performers  snap  out  their  one- 
line  questions  and  answers  to  each 
other,  to  themselves,  or  directly  to  the 
audience.  They  respond  differently  in 


each  case,  speeding  up  the  abstract' 
interviews,  then  suddenly  deliver^ 
monologues,  sometimes  in  chang 
identities.  They  dance  a  Virginia  v&. 
do  a  minuet,  circle  each  other,  panV 
mime  walking  on  a  New  York  sic  I 
walk,  and  at  one  point  play  relevai' 
children's  games. 

It  is  not  a  job  for  amateurs.  T;< 
company    that    is    presently  doi 
America  Hurrah  in  New  York  is  bi 
liant  by  now  at  playing  off  their  lir 
against  each  other  and  releasing  t 
immense  nervous  charge  each  p;  i 
contains.  (They  are  also  adept  at  d 
ing  their  voices  as  though  together;, 
eight  made  up  some  kind  of  pipe  I 
gan  with  the  capacity  for  swift,  stil 
tling  changes  in  registration.)  Son  • 
times  the  demands  of  sheer  physi-1 
energy  take  their  toll.  On  the  eveni ; 
I  saw  America  Hurrah  the  cast  sima 
fell  apart  in  the  second  play.  TV,  \ 
which  the  lives  of  three  profession 
television  viewers  working  for  a  I 
search  organization  are  literally  talji 
over  by  programs  they  are  watchi: . 
Both  the  TV  programs  and  the  p  • 
sonal  stories  of  the  viewers  proct  J 
practically  simultaneously,  and  m  • 
way  through,  three  of  the  perform  s 


Mr.  Kotlowitz,  managing  editor  i 
"Harper's,"  originated  this  colwmrk 
April  1966.  His  articles  and  revu  l 
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p  in  their  lines  amidst  explo- 
of  hysterically  suppressed 
jr.  While  they  nearly  destroyed 
y,  I  sympathized  with  them, 
evening's  finale,  Motel,  is  al- 
nthout  fault.  A  garrulous  old 
neper  Doll,  with  a  face  like  a 

and  curlers  nearly  as  big  as 
pipes  in  her  hair,  delivers  a 
>])  monologue.  ("There's  a  push- 
l  here  for  TV.  The  toilet  flushes 
own  accord.  All  you've  got  to  do 
off.  .  .  ." I  As  she  talks,  two 
Dolls  take  over  one  of  her 
("Twelve  dollars,  please.  In 
te  .  .  ."  i  They  sashay  around 
home  away  from  home,  looking 
roes  to  play;  and  they  find  them. 
}I1  rips  a  Bible  into  shreds.  Mrs. 
rips  to  her  panties,  then  rouges 
oples  of  her  enormous  plasticine 
Mr.  Doll  fondles  them.  His 
ips  out  the  toilet.  And  so  on  and 
rock  music  comes  from  the  tele- 
set,  the  lights  whiten  to  un- 
tie intensity,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
trawl  obscene  messages  to  the 
Keeper  and  the  audience  on  the 
of  their  room.  One  evening,  as 
•ended,  a  member  of  the  audi- 
pse  to  his  feet  and  yelled,  "Dis- 
|g!"  He  was  right.  It  is  disgust- 
Kicking,  inevitable,  and  perfect. 
,  these  weirdly  erotic  Dolls  and 
lhave  been  seen  before  (George 
lhine  used  them   in   1933  to 
Rage  an  entire  corps  de  ballet 
in  Deadly  Sins )  and  so  has  al- 
verything  else  in  America  lim- 
it at  first  seems  so  original  and 
ing.  But  the  play  has  its  own 
lar  zestfulness.  It  comes,  I 
from  the  constancy  of  Mr.  van 
passion,  his  ability  to  trans- 
ideas  into  images,  his  clever- 
tfs  hatred  of  ugliness,  and  his 
of  a  perfect  America,  which 
below  the  surface  of  his  play. 

.iblicized  point  of  Fortune  and 
E>ies.   John    Herbert's  play 
Canadian  prison  life  which  is 
[ling  in  capacity  audiences  off- 
vay.  is  that  it  reveals  the  prev- 
|if  homosexuality  in  jails  as 
argues  against  its  practice. 
Incussions  are  held  one  night 
-after  the  Tuesday  perform- 
enerally-at  which  experts  on 
)life,  many  of  whom  are  ex- 
its   and    homosexuals  them- 
verify  the   factual  material 
I.  Herbert  has  put  to  such  sen- 
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Yesterday, 
Bill  McCracken 

started  at  Knabe. 


In  three  years, 
we'll  let  him  work  on  one. 


Nobody  practices  on  a  Knabe 
—except  piano  players.Which  is  why 
even  an  experienced  craftsman,  like 
Bill,  needs  three  years  of  advanced 
study  to  master  the  fine  points— the 
qualities  that  make  a  piano  a  Knabe. 

Bill  is  specializing  in  respon- 
siveness. He'll  be  studying  the  deli- 
cate art  of  regulating  each  of  88 
intricate  hammer  mechanisms  for 
the  sensitive  Knabe  response.  The 
men  he's  studying  with  are  Knabe 
regulators  who  were  trained  by 
Knabe  regulators— and  so  on  since 


1837.  We  do  things  our  own  way— 
the  slow  way. 

That's  the  way  people  like  it 
—from  the  Metropolitan  Opera  con- 
ductors, to  the  famous  Met  stars 
who  play  Knabe  in  their  homes,  to 
the  families  who  enjoy  the  delicate 
response  that  Bill  is  learning  to 
give  a  piano. 

In  three  years,  you'll  be  able 
to  appreciate  how  much  he's  learned. 
If  you  want  to  wait  that  long. 

For  free  color  catalog  write 
Dept.  H2 
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sational  use  in  his  play.  The  fact  is 
that  it  is  all  too  easy  to  believe. 

The  setting  of  Fortune  and  Men's 
Eyes  is  a  cell  in  which  four  convicts, 
one  way  or  another,  are  shacked  up. 
One  is  a  punk.  A  second  is  an  extrava- 
gant camp  "queen,"  who  wears  bikini 
trunks  under  his  prison  denims.  An- 
other is  a  psuedo-poetic  young  Negro, 
and  a  fourth  is  a  new  arrival.  "I'm 
not  queer,"  he  announces  to  his  cell 
mates,  but  within  ten  minutes  he  is 
dragged  off  to  the  showers  for  an  in- 
itiation into  the  rites  of  prison  sex.  Of 
the  four,  he  is  the  only  one,  it  seems 
clear,  who  would  have  led  a  hetero- 
sexual life  outside  jail.  This  places  an 
awful  burden  on  Mr.  Herbert's  argu- 
ment. For  given  the  presence  of  three 
homosexuals,  the  argument  of  the 
play  takes  a  twist  early  in  the  eve- 
ning. It  is  not  a  tract  against  homo- 
sexuality in  prison  or  a  revelation  of 
its  prevalence.  It  is  a  bitter  cry— for 
homosexuals— against  the  brutaliza- 
tion  of  the  homosexual  impulse.  Any 
setting  in  which  men  are  forced  to 
lead  a  regimented,  enclosed  life  would 
have  done  just  as  well ;  prison  merely 
deepens  the  tension. 
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None  of  this  would  matter  very 
much  if  Mr.  Herbert  had  not  thrown 
every  homosexual  come-on  onto  his 
stage,  all  in  the  name  of  seriousness 
and  high  purpose.  The  cast  gooses 
each  other,  embraces,  slyly  describes 
past  sexual  adventures  and  hopes  for 
future  ones,  and  even  offers  a  trans- 
vestite  vaudeville  routine  that  brings 
down  the  house.  In  the  midst  of  this, 
Mr.  Herbert  has  his  young  Negro 
(dressed  as  Portia)  read  excerpts 
from  The  Merchant  of  Venice  with 
the  kind  of  gx-avity  and  "spirituality" 
designed  to  make  an  audience  sit  up 
and  pay  attention  to  the  real  meaning 
of  the  play,  then  go  home  feeling  en- 
nobled. Later,  his  defeated  hero  clings 
to  the  bars  of  his  cell,  arms  extended 
like  Christ,  driving  home  the  "mes- 
sage" of  innocence  destroyed.  There 
are  moments  when  it  is  clear  that  Mr. 
Herbert  writes  out  of  an  authentic- 
personal  agony;  but  at  nearly  every 
step  he  cheapens  his  work  in  an  at- 
tempt to  turn  on  his  audience. 

M  r.  Herbert,  of  course,  is  not  the 
only  one  trying  to  turn  us  on.  nor  is  it 
necessarily  unpleasant.  He  is  simply 


doing  what  is  fashionable.  It  ds 
seem  that  at  last  the  Puritans  h  ( 
been   routed   and   playwrights— ;a 
film  makers,  choreographers,  tekfe 
sion  personalities,  the  gurus  of  11 
music— are  really  free  to  do  as  t  j 
see  fit,  all  of  them.  On  its  own  lejj 
television  loves  the  idea  of  bei 
"naughty,"  which  it  seems  to  eqi ; 
with    liberation.    Merv   Griffin  ff 
changes  repartee  on  his  nightly  Ji 
show  with   celebrated   guests,  ji 
everyone,  or  nearly  everyone,  se'j 
happiest  when  a  line  can  be  read  \  t 
at  least  two  meanings,  one  of  w!| 
will  generally  be  scatological.  Hall  • 
apparent  charm  of  Dean  MartinY' 
ten  charming  Thursday  night  ten 
sion  show  is  that  he  seems  U4 
crocked  for  its  entire  length.  W't 
his  "high"  always  shows  itself  in\ 
nicest  of  smiles  and  amiable  foo  j 
it  is  never  quite  clear  what  kina( 
high  it  is.  For  ail  we  know,  Mai:, 
may  be  performing  on  a  national  jf 
work  every  week  glazed  with  poi 

Certainly,  a  good  third— the  ;  uA 
possibly— of  the  Beatles'  new  alii 
S<  rgeant   Pepper's   Lonely  Ha 
Club  Baud,  sends  up  subtle  pi< 
ganda  messages  on  behalf  of  dr 
and  so  startling  has  been  the  t 
of  these  songs  upon  listeners  : 
the  album  has  become  the  victh  . 
thousands  of  words  trying  to  pin] 
its  significance.  <  As  a  matter  off 
about  half  the  critical  comment  tj 
the  album  is  nearly  as  amusing  ai 
album  itself.  Some  see  it  as  the 
pop-music  LP  ever  made.  Othen, 
that  it  is  an  over-produced  tribn 
the  fashions  of  the  day.  Richard  y 
stein,  an  enlightening  writer  qt 
the  new  pop  music,  reviewed 
length,  and  with  mixed  feeling 
the  Sunday  Xcic  York  Times,  fcl  - 
ing  that  up  with  a  review  of  hi 
view  a  few  weeks  later  in  the  W| 
Voice.  He  concluded  that  all  in  a  1 
original    comments    were  pro! 
more  perceptive  than  anyone  el  'l 

I 

o  a  film,  as  everyone  knows,  I 
thing  goes,  and  probably  will  i 
while.  There  is  something  unrl 
second-rate  about  second-rate  ii 
talent  that  makes  it  ape  its  supdl 
in  an  especially  repellent  way.  '  a 
one  responsible  for  A  Guide  fv\ 
Married  Man  was  aiming  fc  \ 
Ernst  Lubitsch/ Billy  Wilder  kil 
sophistication  about  adultery  a 
managed  to  create  a  full-length  >' 


I  2'.i 
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the  name  <>i  freedom  and  on  behalf 
*%wingers"  that  la  almost  entirely 
sh ;  and  it  ||  a  movie  that,  in  abso- 
L'ly  unaware  of  itself  and  how  bad 

bally  is. 

1  (! aide  for  the  Married  Man 
led  to  turn  on  its  audience  with  ( 1 ) 
lless  shots  of  middle-class  back- 
us, (2)  endless  innuendos  that 
ry  married  person  is  ready  for  ex- 
marital  sex,  and  (3)  endless  mor- 
;tic  notions  of  the  kind  that  say 
t  the  only  thing  that  keeps  a  stray- 
husband  out  of  another  woman's 
!  is  the  fear  of  being  caught, 
rough  it  all,  the  cast  unconsciously 
and  drank  endless  servings  of  rich 
I  expensive  food,  apparently  in 
iudian  compensation,  while  one  of 

movie's  climactic  scenes  took 
:e  in  a  supermarket, 
t  takes,  of  course,  someone  like 
n  Renoir,  or  Antonioni,  Bergman, 
lini,  or  Balanchine  to  transform 
sion  into  an  act  of  creative  imagi- 
ion.  The  latter's  Bugaku  may  be  on 
surface  a  simple  love  duet  for  a 
>anese  couple  but  it  is  so  potent  in 
stylized  originality,  so  open  in  its 
berate  artfulness,  that  it  has  a 
onating  effect  on  its  audience. 
yaku  represents  a  passion  totally 
narked  by  exploitative  needs. 
&rell,  the  argument  runs,  we  don't 
ie  to  let  ourselves  be  exploited.  We 
:ainly  don't  have  to  be  in  a  theater 
.re  don't  want  to.  But  it's  a  tricky 
inment.  I  recently  took  my  w.'fe  and 

sons  to  see  that  good-natured 
ne  about  surfing,  Endless  Sum- 
I,  at  a  neighborhood  movie  house, 
ng  with  the  feature,  we  had  to 
ich  a  trailer  advertising  the  next 
•action,  which  turned  out  to  be  a 
;dish  movie  called  My  Sister,  My 
<c.  The  climax  of  this  trailer— 
■>ch  was  rather  intense  in  any- 
y's  terms— was  a  scene  in  enor- 
'13  close-up  in  which  a  brother 
!«ssed  the  naked  breast  of  his  sis- 
1  As  it  proceeded,  my  two  sons  sat 
tter  silence,  stuffing  popcorn  into 
ir  mouths  as  they  watched  the 
'ie.  One  is  twelve,  the  other  ten. 

wonder  whether  they  really  saw 
vt  was  happening  on  the  screen,  be- 
iQ  they  have  never  said  a  word 
ut  it.  My  wife  tells  me  they  prob- 
•  wonder  the  same  thing  about  us. 

haven't  said  a  word  about  it,  ei- 
'.  But  we  are  liberated  and  free, 
7  knowing  about  being  exploited. 
I  are  mere  captives. 
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Nat 

We  didn't  invent  the  piano  in 
1709.  Cristofori  did. 
But  we've  made  a  lot  of 
improvements  since  then. 

And  because  we've  been  success-  So  if  you  are  looking  for  a  piano, 
ful,  we're  the  largest  manufacturer  of  experience  a  Yamaha.  It  has  marvel- 
pianos  in  the  world  (twice  as  large  as  ous  tone.  Beautiful  tuning  character- 
the  next  largest).  m  t  istics.  Remarkably  responsive  action. 

Unusual  durability.   Handsome  fin- 
ishes. Many  models  from  spinets  to 
grands.  And  they  are  all  at  family- 
affordable  prices. 

But  don't  let  the  mod- 
est price  deceive  you. 
Yamaha  is  truly  profes- 
sional quality.  Universities, 
music  schools,  teachers 
and  professional  pian- 
ists all  over  the  coun- 
try are  using  Yamaha. 
With  great  success. 
Why  not  see  and  hear 
why ...  at  a  Yamaha  dealer's 
today. 

YAMAHA 

INTERNATIONAL  CORPORATION 

7733  Telegraph  Road, 
A  Montebello.  CM. 
U  Eastern  Branch: 

*  200  West  57th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
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Music  in  the  Round  by  Discus 


WHEN  BOY  WONDERS  GROW  UP 


Some  composers  start  at  a  peak; 
some  get  better  as  they  grow  older. 
These  neiv  records  may  show  why. 

Those  of  a  certain  age  who  followed 
music  in  the  1930s  well  remember 
Carlos  Chavez.  He  was  the  bright 
young  man  of  Mexico:  talented,  in- 
credibly handsome,  volatile,  glamor- 
ous. Koussevitzky  in  Boston  was  in- 
terested in  Chavez  and  had  made  quite 
a  success  with  the  Sinfonia  India  and 
the  Sinfonia  de  Anttgona.  Nor  was 
Chavez  just  a  composer.  He  had  or- 
ganized an  orchestra  in  Mexico  and 
later  conducted  American  orchestras, 
notably  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony. 
The  world  was  at  his  feet. 

Rut.  somehow.  Chavez  never  ful- 
filled the  promise  that  was  his.  If  he 
remains  the  big  man  of  Mexican  mu- 
sic, it  is  because  he  has  had  no  com- 
petition. None  of  his  works  has  en- 
tered the  American  repertory,  and  he 
is  becoming  a  historical  figure  of  the 
sad  bad  mad  glad  days  of  the  'thirties. 
Those  were  the  days  when  India  and 
Antiyona,  with  their  exotic  national- 
ism and  propulsive  rhythms,  were  so 
exciting.  When  Chavez  burst  on  the 
scene  with  those  two  exuberant 
works,  it  was  like  the  explosion  of  a 
twenty-ton  bomb  (that  was  in  pre- 
atomic  days,  and  twenty  tons  was 
about  as  big  as  they  came  I .  The  trou- 
ble was  that  he  never  added  anything 
significant  after  that.  He  composed 
steadily  but  nothing  seemed  to  catch 
the  imagination.  A  new  record  album 

rgi  -t  -  \\  hy. 

■  i  is  devoted  to  all  Six  Symphonies 
by  Chavez.  He  himself  conducts 
the  Orquestra  Sinfdnica  Nacional  de 
Mexico  (Columbia  32  31  0001,  mono; 
32  31  0002,  stereo;  both  3  discs).  The 
musical  progress,  from  the  Sinfonia 
de  Antiyona  of  1032  and  the  Sinfonia 
India  of  1930  through  the  Symphony 
No.  G  of  196-1,  is  retrogressive.  The 
first  two  works.  Symphonies  Nos.  1 
and  2  respectively,  still  hold  up  well, 
Harper's  Magazine,  October  1007 


with  all  their  Stravinskyisms  (like 
nearly  all  composers  of  the  1930s, 
Chavez  was  hypnotized  by  Le  Sacre 
du  Printemps),  The  music  has  real 
strength  and  individuality,  and  the 
use  of  Mexican  Indian  material  adds 
a  striking  factor.  Chavez  handled  this 
kind  of  nationalism  with  virtuosity 
and  peculiar  authenticity.  For  exam- 
ple: in  1938  Silvestre  Revueltas,  the 
Mexican  composer,  wrote  a  piece  on 
Indian  themes  named  Senscmai/d.  It 
was  a  big,  splashy  work,  and  not  a 
very  good  one,  being  nothing  more 
or  less  than  an  old-fashioned  sym- 
phonic poem  with  some  new  touches 
of  color  thanks  to  the  Mexican  mate- 
rial. But  in  his  first  two  works,  Cha- 
vez was  lean  and  economical,  scoring 
with  unusual  imagination,  using  ex- 
tremely complex  rhythms,  coming  up 
with  some  melodies  of  piercing  in- 
tensity. 

But  Chavez  soon  dropped  this  style 
of  writing,  and  it  may  have  been  his 
downfall.  In  the  1930s  few  important 
composers,  Bartdk  excepted,  were 
writing  national  music,  and  Chavez 
may  have  wanted  to  get  into  the  inter- 
national swim.  Whatever  the  reason, 
his  music  veered  from  the  imagina- 
tive nationalism  of  Anttgona  and  In- 
dia to  a  perfectly  competent  but  dry 
and  objective  style.  His  Symphony 
No.  3  ( 1954  )  makes  a  bold,  confident 
sound  and  is  beautifully  put  together. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  ideas  them- 
selves lack  interest,  and  no  amount 
of  technique  can  compensate.  The 
Symphony  No.  4,  subtitled  Romdn- 
tica,  and  No.  5.  the  Symphony  for 
Strings,  both  date  from  1953.  (Cha- 
vez had  started  his  Third  Symphony 
in  1951  but  did  not  finish  it  until 
1954,  hence  the  seeming  discrepancy 
in  numbering).  The  Romdntica  has 
its  lyric-  moments,  but  most  of  it  is 
rhetoric.  Chavez  does  not  think  nat- 
urally along  romantic  lines.  By  now, 
the  Symphony  for  Strings  and  the 
Symphony  No.  6  of  1964  are,  in  es- 


sence, period  pieces  reflective  of  the 
dry,  busy-busy  style  of  writing  that: 
characterized  so  much  of  the  1940s.i 
Skill  is  present,  in  that  Chavez  puts) 
his  music  together  logically  and  or- 
chestrates it  very  well.  But  therei 
seems  little  urgency  to  the  music.  It j 
is  merely  notes  strung  together. 

Prison  Camp  Operal 

A.  composer  who  got  better  as  h«| 
grew  older  was  Leos  Janacek,  thtl 
Bohemian  who  carried  on  the  tradi-l 
tion  of  Smetana  and  Dvorak.  Thert ; 
is  a  recent  recording  of  his  last 
opera,  From  the  House  of  the  Dead. 
Janacek  composed  it  in  1928,  the  year  J 
of  his  death,  and  never  saw  it  on  the 
stage.  Its  premiere  took  place  twc 
years  later.  The  recording  features 
soloists  of  the  Prague  National  Thea- 
ter conducted   by   Bohumil  Cregoi 
(Columbia  32  21  0005,  mono;  32  21 
0006.  stereo;  both  2  discs). 

The  libretto  is  based  on  the  Dos 
toevski  book,  and  the  action  take; 
place  in  a  Siberian  prison  camp.  Bu 
there  is  very  little  action,  and  very! 
little  vocal  variety  because  of  thdj 
predominantly  male  cast  of  singers* 
That  may  be  one  reason  it  is  the  leasljj 
performed  of  the  Janacek  operas.  Has! 
it  ever  been  staged  in  the  Unitec* 
States?  Lack  of  action  or  not,  it  is  m 
fascinating  work,  full  of  a  brooding)] 
quality,   full   of   ideas,   full   of  the 
unique  kind  of  vocal  settings  Janacelij 
evolved.  As  a  nationalist,  he  tried  tcl 
get  the  speech  patterns  of  his  home- 
land into  a  kind  of  idiomatic  speech 
song.  In  the  later  Janacek  operas 
there  are  few  arias  or  set  pieces.  In 
stead,  there  is  a  continuous  flow,  wit! 
the  orchestra  providing  the  majoi 
part  of  the  commentary.  This  maji 
seem  to  guarantee  dullness,  and  tht 
music  in  most  hands  would  sound  dull. 
But  not  in  Janacek's.  His  vision  was 
too  big,  his  speech  too  personal.  From 
the  House  of  the  Dead  is  an  absorbing 
experience. 

Late  Started) 


I 


I 


Stravinsky's  eighty-fifth  birthda 
took  place  last  June,  and  in  honor  o: 
the  occasion  Columbia  Records  re 
leased  a  batch  of  Stravinsky  record 
ings,  most  of  them  conducted  by  th 
veteran  himself.  The  most  unusual  ol 
the  discs  contains  the  Symphony  ir 
E  flat  (Op.  1)  in  its  only  available 


Give  a  little  listen 


If  you  think  you  have  to  put  up  with 
limited  sound,  just  because  you're 
going  to  use  limited  space,  forget  it. 

Get  yourself  anAltec71lB  receiver 
and  a  pair  of  Bolero  bookshelf  speakers 
and  you'll  have  sound  that  can  fill  a 
couple  of  rooms.  With  equipment  that 
cou  Id  huddle  in  a  corner. 

The  100-watt  FM  stereo  receiver 
has  circuitry  right  out  of  the  future 
(latest  stuff  like  integrated  circuits  and 
silicon  transistors).  That  way  you  get 
superb  FM  reception  and  amplifica- 
tion plus  very  advanced  facilities  and 
controls.  Naturally,  the  711  will  also 
operate  your  tape  recorder  and  rec- 
ord player. 

The  Bolero  speakers  give  a  bass  few 
other  speaker  systems  can  match.  Clear, 
pure  highs.  Distortion-free  sound,  no 
matter  how  loud  you  like  it.  The  same 
faultless  sound  that's  made  Altec  the 
choice  of  most  broadcasting  and  re- 
cording studios  over  the  years. 

And  the  walnut  cabinets  are  finished 
on  all  four  sides,  so  you  can  place 
them  vertically  or  horizontally.  Actu- 
ally, $758.50  never  bought  a  bigger 
stereo  system,  in  such  an  unobtrusive 
size.  Hear  it  (and  hear  why)  at  your 
Altec  dealer's. 

While  you're  there,  ask  him  for  our 
free  catalog.  Or  write  us  for  it.  It 
makes  for  good  reading.  And  even 
better  listening. 
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T STUDENT 
WRITING 
CONTEST 


"This  generation  of  young  people 
is  unlike  any  that  has  gone  before." 

The  editors  of  Harper's  Magazine 
invite  students  to  write  essays  or 
stories  on  some  aspect  of  this  theme. 

Manuscripts  will  be  judged  for 
impact,  clarity,  soundness,  and 
focus. 

PRIZES 

There  will  be  two  sets  of  prizes, 
one  for  high-school  students 
and  one  for  college  students: 

First  Prizes  $150 
Second  Prizes  75 
Third  Prizes  50 
Honorable  Mentions  25 

  RULES  

/.  Manuscripts  must  he  no  longer  than 

1  500  words  and  must  he  typewrit- 
ten, double-spaced ,  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only. 

2.  All  entries  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  completely  filled-oul  entry  blank. 

3.  The  contest  i  loses  January  3 1 ,  1968. 
No  entries  postmarked  after  that 
dale  will  be  considered. 

4.  The  editors  of  Harper's  Magazine 
will  be  the  judges  of  the  contest. 
Their  decisions  will  be  final. 

5.  All  manuscripts  submitted  will  be 
the  property  of  Harper's  Magazine 
and  will  not  be  returned.  The  de- 
cision whether  or  not  to  publish 
entries  will  rest  with  the  editors. 

6  Teachers  whose  classes  use  the  Har- 
per's Student  Edition  are  requested 
to  sci cen  manuscripts  and  submit 
only  those  which  they  deem  of  espe- 
cial merit. 

7.  Students  in  classes  not  using  the 
Student  Edition  may  enter  the  con- 
test hut  must  have  the  entry  blank 
signed  by  a  teacher. 

8.  Decisions  will  be  announced  in  May 
1968. 

9.  Mail  manuscripts  with  entry  blanks 
to: 

Harper's  Student  Writing  Contest 
Harper's  Magazine 

2  Park  A  venue 

New  York,  N.Y.  10016 


-HNTRY  BLANK 


Student's  Nami  : 


GRADE  (freshman,  sophomore,  etc.): 


School  or 
College  Address: 


Home  Address: 


Teacher's 
Name:  


Teacher's  Signature: 


MUSIC  IN  THE  ROUND 


recording  (Columbia  ML  6389,  mono; 
MS  6989,  stereo).  To  most  listeners 
this  will  come  as  a  novelty.  It  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  played  in  public. 
Stravinsky,  who  was  a  late  starter, 
finished  the  score  in  1907.  He  was 
then  around  twenty-five  years  old. 
The  symphony  was  composed  under 
the  supervision  of  Stravinsky's  teach- 
er, Rimsky-Korsakov. 

And  what  kind  of  work  is  this  Op.  1 
by  the  composer  who,  six  years  later, 
was  to  set  the  musical  world  on  its 
ears  with  Firebird,  Petrouchka  and 
he  Sucre  dtt  Printemps?  It  turns  out 
strangely  conventional,  with  scarcely 
a  hint  of  what  was  to  come.  The  E  Hat 
Symphony  is  a  standard  postromantic 
work  scored  for  big  orchestra.  The 
most  interesting  thing  about  the  work 
is  its  color.  The  composer  had  an  ear. 
Otherwise  there  are  hints  of  Rimsky- 
Korsakov  in  the  last  movement,  an 
unconscious  reference  to  the  Tchai- 
kovsky Pathetique  in  the  slow  move- 
ment, and  a  light,  ballet-like,  and 
graceful  scherzo. 

A  three-disc  album  brings  together 
four  major  Stravinsky  ballet  scores 
that  previously  had  been  recorded— 
Apollo,  The  Fairy's  Kiss,  Pulcinella 
and  Orpheus  (Columbia  D3L  361, 
mono;  D3S  761,  stereo).  The  advan- 
tage of  having  all  in  one  album  is 
obvious.  Stravinsky  conducts  the  Chi- 
cago Symphony  in  Orpheus,  the 
Columbia  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the 
other  three  ballets.  Each  is  a  master- 


piece. Two,  Apollo  and  Orpheus, 
original  scores,  and  the  other  twoW 
no  less  original  for  being  adaptat  if 
of  Tchaikovsky  (The  Fairy's  K, 
and  Pergolesi  [Pulcinella) . 

Another  disc  brings  together 
early  examples  of  Stravinsky's  a- 
tionalism— Mavra,  the  one-act  oj  a 
and  Les  Noces.  In  Mavra,  Stravi  ;\ 
leads  the  Canadian  Broadca?  ij 
Symphony,  and  the  soloists  are  S  ir 
Belinck,  Mary  Simmons,  Pat  ij 
Rideout,  and  Stanley  Kalk.  Iniei 
Noces  the  conductor  is  Stravin:  \ 
associate,  Robert  Craft.  He  lead;  h< 
Columbia  Percussion  Ensemble™ 
Mildred  Allen,  Adrienne  Albert,  Id 
Litten,  William  Metcalfe,  and ^hf 
Ithaca  College  Concert  Choir  (Ccm 
bia  ML  6391,  mono;  MS  6991,  ste|i)i 
Both  works  are  sung  in  Russian1  i 

Still  another  disc  f  ML  6392,  irjq 
MS  6992,  stereo)  contains  a  groilol 
less  familiar  Stravinsky:  the  Ira 
tata  1952,  with  Alexander  Ydg 
tenor,  the  Columbia  Chamber  Er.ni' 
ble,  and  the  Gregg  Smith  Sin.rs; 
the  Mass  (1948),  with  the  Colu  aii 
Symphony  Winds  and  Brass  anuht 
Gregg  Smith  Singers;  and  In  MJno 
riam  Dylan  Thomas,  with  Alex.  3ei 
Young  and  the  Columbia  Cha  bei 
Ensemble.  Stravinsky  conduct:  Bj 
now  he  personally  has  seen  neai  a 
his  music  through  the  recoiiiig 
studios,  the  first  composer  in  hjotj 
to  be  in  so  happy  a  position.  At  fu: 
ture  generations  will  be  gratefw m 


'—Yon  mean  j/oit  were  a  timber  wolf." 
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"Hello, 
my  name's  Peak 
and  I've 
discovered  a  Pike. 
Er,  no, I  mean.// 


News  in  Zebulon's  day  traveled  at  mule's  pace.  Today,  his 
discovery  would  be  on  editors'  desks  within  minutes. 
With  pictures.  The  communication  network 
Western  Electric  helped  build  carries  your  telephone  calls 
and  news  and  pictures  around  the  country. 
And  coast-to-coast  radio  and  TV,  too.  Building  this  network  is 
part  of  our  job  in  the  Bell  System.  So  that  when  you 
discover  a  mountain,  you  can  spread  the  news  right  away. 

Western  Electric 
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K-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB  members  continuously  have  a  wide  choice  of  useful  and  valuable  Book-Dividends  like  these 


As  a  demonstration . .  .you  may  have  all  of  these 

FIVE  INDISPENSABLE  COOKBOOKS 

at  once  in  a  short  experimental  membership 

FOR  ONLY  $2  A  VOLUME  [ror«*»] 


THE  SUGGESTED  TRIAL:  You  simply  agree  to  buy  three  additional  Club  choices  within  twelve  months 


I  America's  most  popular 
cookbooks  . . .  each  the 
best  of  its  kind 

HE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  COOK  BOOK 

'dited  by  Craig  Claiborne.  More  than 
4CQ  recipes.  "One  of  the  best  basic 
ookbooks."  —  Saturday  Evening  Post 

RETAIL  PRICE  $9.95 

OY  OF  COOKING  by  Irma  S.  Rom- 
auer  &  Marion  R.  Becker.  More  than 
300  recipes.  Favored  in  over  7,000,- 
00  American  homcs. 

retail  price:  $6.50 

MASTERING  THE  ART  OF  FRENCH 
BOOKING  by  Julia  Child,  Simone 
eck  &  Louisette  Berthclle.  More 
lan  1000  recipes.  A  masterpiece 
retail  price  $10 

HE  SPICE  COOKBOOK  by  Ava- 
elle  Day  &  Lillie  Stuckey  1400 
scipes  from  appetizers  to  desserts 
For  the  best  kind  of  American  food, 
oth  plain  and  fancy."  —'N.y.  Junes 

RETAIL  PRICE:  $12.95 

AROUSSE  GASTRONOMIQUE.  The 

lternationally  famous  bible  of  cook- 
lg.  A  prime  reference  book  of  chefs, 
Jurmets  and  experts,  the  world  au- 
lority  containing  8500  recipes,  1000 
lustrations,  many  in  full  color.  "The 
lightiest,  farthest-ranging,  most  aston- 
hing  single  cookbook  in  the  history 
eating."— Cife      retail  price  $20 


8fc 


COOK 
BOOK 

k**  Claiborne  J 


BOOK-DIVIDENDS:  A  library-building  plan 
every  reading  family  should  know  about 


IE  OBVIOUS  PURPOSE  of  this 
.iggestcd  trial  is  to  have  you  dis- 
>y  actual  experience,  the  extraor- 
opportunity  you  will  have  to  ac- 
well-rounded  library  of  useful, 
il  books  at  little  cost— through 
•lbs  unique  Book-Dividend  sys- 
you  continue  after  this  trial,  for 
er  Jub  Selection  or  Alternate  you 
BfU  will  receive  a  Book-Dividend 
rec  which,  upon  payment  of  a  nom- 
13  |  i,  will  entitle  you  to  a  fine  library 
"V  Many  volumes  call  for  only  one 
plus  $1.00  or  $1.50-somewhat 
r  an  unusually  expensive  volume. 

<  r  »W  CAN  THIS  BE  DONE  ? 

P<  on  of  the  amount  members  pay 
ir  »  books  they  buy  is  accumulated 


and  invested  in  entire  editions  of  valuable 
books  and  sets  through  special  contrac- 
tual arrangements  with  the  publishers  in 
each  case.  These  arc  the  Club's  Book- 
Dividends  Since  this  plan's  inaugura- 
tion, $401,000,000  worth  of  hooks 
(retail  value)  has  been  received  by 
Club  members. 

*  GOOD  SENSE  •  There  are  three 
other  benefits  of  membership.  First,  mem- 
bers have  a  wide  choice  among  the  best 
new  books— at  least  200  a  year.  Second, 
prices  average  20%  below  retail  prices. 
Finally,  the  Club's  unique  method  of 
operation  insures  you  against  missing 
new  books  you  fully  intend  to  read, 
but  so  often  fail  to  read  through  sheer 
overbusyness. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  Inc. 

345  Hudson  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10014  A67-11 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club  and  send  me  the  five  cookbooks  shown  here, 
billing  me  only  $2  a  volume.  I  agree  to  purchase  at 
least  three  monthly  Selections— or  Alternates— during 
the  first  year  I  am  a  member.  I  have  the  right  to  cancel 
my  membership  any  time  after  buying  these  three 
books.  If  I  continue  after  the  trial,  I  will  earn  a  Book- 
Dividend  Credit  for  every  Selection— or  Alternate— I  buy 
under  the  system  described  at  left.  (A  small  charge  is 
added  to  ail  shipments  to  cover  postage  and  mailing 
expense.)  please  note:  Occasionally  the  Club  offers  two 
or  more  books  at  a  special  combined  price.  Such  pur- 
chases are  counted  as  a  single  book  in  fulfilling  the 
membership  obligation. 


MR.  , 
MRS. 
MISS  ' 
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As  your  introduction,  choose 

ANY  FOUR 

of  these  33  best-sellers,  reference  works,  even  sets 

ALL  for  $1 

if  you  join  the  Guild  now  and  agree  to  accept 
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no  to  be  offered  each  month.  And  for  every  four  you  buy, 
lay  choose  a  free  bonus  book  from  a  special  catalog, 
membership  now  by  accepting  the  Guild's  generous 
luctory  offer.  Send  no  money;  just  fill  in  and  mail  the 
n  today. 
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(Publisher's 
edition,  $10.00) 

278.  THE  FALL  OF  JAPAN 
William  Craig 
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216.  A  MODERN  PRIEST 
LOOKS  AT  HIS  OUT- 
DATED CHURCH 
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(Publisher's 
edition,  $4.95) 
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(Publisher's 
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201.  THE  PASSOVER 
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Schonfield 
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edition,  $5.95) 
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(Publisher's 
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Oscar  Lewis 
(Publisher's 
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53.  FATHERS,  Herbert 
Cold  (Publisher's 
edition,  $5.95) 

222.  TALES  OF 
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Eouis  Auchincloss 

(Publisher's 
edition,  $4.95) 
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Apathy  in  the  Ghetto 

"Children  of  the  American  Ghetto," 
by  Robert  Coles  ["The  Easy  Chair," 
September  |  is  a  combination  of 
quaint  paternalism  and  "noble  sav- 
age" romanticism,  more  fitted  to  nine- 
teenth-century Whiggery  than  to 
twentieth-century  reality.  .  .  . 

The  "energy  and  life"  observed  in 
the  slum  child  are  the  common  prop- 
erties of  youth  everywhere— proper- 
ties he  begins  to  lose  the  first  time  he 
learns  the  meaning  of  "nigger."  It  is 
all  the  more  poignant  to  observe  the 
very  qualities  Dr.  Coles  cites  in  the 
very  young  in  the  ghetto,  then  to  con- 
trast them  with  the  sullen,  cynical, 
hopeless  "old  men"  of  twenty-five, 
who  have  learned  the  many  nuances 
of  meaning  in  "nigger."  They  are  the 
same  person,  with  two  decades  of  life 
in  the  "beautiful  world"  of  the  ghetto 
added.  .  .  . 

It  is  fashionable  just  now  to  glorify 
the  poverty  culture  of  black  Ameri- 
cans. White  American  poverty  has 
much  in  common  with  that  poverty 
culture,  but  it  is  not  romanticized. 
That  is  not  unusual;  the  New  Eng- 
land Abolitionists  could  not  find  em- 
pathy with  the  mill  hands  of  Lynn. 
The  white  poor  are  just  poor;  the 
black  poor  are  "exotic,"  and  have  a 
"vital,  vigorous  subculture."  Hut  Dr. 
(dies  still  does  not.  answer  the  ques- 
tion :  if  the  ghetto  brings  out  so  much 
■strength  and  vitality,  inspires  so 
many  reserves  of  cheerfulness  and 
determination,  what  is  it  that  thou- 
sands of  Negroes  in  every  major  city 
across  the  nation  are  rioting  about? 

Thomas  .1.  Cum  mins 
Oakland,  Calif. 

Robert  Coles'  "Easy  Chair"  is  the 
way  it  should  be  told,  but  louder  and 
more  often!  As  a  teacher  of  reading, 
primary  level,  I  see  it  happen.  My 
middle-class,   white  background  re- 
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quires  that  slum  children  I  have  any 
success  with  have  an  extra  charge  of 
motivation  within  themselves.  By  the 
age  of  nine,  in  our  schools,  many  girls 

and  most  boys  have  lost  it  

There  should  be  a  way  for  adults 
with  slum  backgrounds  and  creative 
ability  in  teaching  to  lie  utilized  more 
fully.  By  answering  a  child's  innate 
need  to  express  thoughts  and  speech 
in  writing,  language  skill  develops 
and  with  it  the  type  of  self-respect 
so  vital  to  emotional  health  in  this 
current  culture.  Unless  the  adult  is 
familiar  with  language  patterns  of 
children  being  taught,  communication 
is  slow,  difficult,  and  sometimes  im- 
possible. Herein  lies  the  failure  of 
many  Head  Start  programs  and  other 
public-school  efforts. 

Louise  H.  Hartmans 
Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


David  Bazelon's  article  in  the  Sep- 
tember Harper's  ["Clients  Against 
Lawyers:  A  Guide  to  the  Real  Joys 
of  Legal  Practice"!  is  a  witty,  sophis- 
ticated critique  of  both  clients  and 
lawyers,  hut  it  is  somewhat  undone 
by  his  proposition  that  the  law  pro- 
fession's position  is  that  of  the  "prac- 
tical vanguard  of  the  intellectuals  in 
the  West."  He  further  expounds: 
"Our  product  is  still  more  important 
in  this  country  than  these  other  newer 
forms  of  morale  building.  The  dream 
of  justice  is  st  ill  a  greater  dream  than 
that  of  mouth-wash  purity." 

lie  has  not  looked  far  enough  nor 
broadly  enough  before  bestowing 
these  questionable  honors.  When  it 
comes  to  dreams,  to  practical  intellec- 
tuals with  a  product  to  sell,  with  at 
least  as  much  dogma  and  ever-grow- 
ing power,  it  is  that  hybrid  breed  of 
psychiatrist— the  social  or  community 
psychiatrist— who  must  he  watched 
for  in  the  future.  These  inherit  the 


charisma  of  the  shaman  and  fl 
are  not  quite  so  tied  to  being:tt 
technicians  of  life  and  death,jai 
very  much  empiricists,  are  iMa 
ingly  expert  at  the  uses  of  power  iav 
also  moved  "out  from  practice  p|pt 
into  governmental  work,"  and'jul 
purport  to  sell  the  most  valued  jo( 
net  and  greatest  dream  of  our  soi't; 
i.e.,  a  happy,  productive,  purpft 
life  for  everyone  from  the  slum  ■ 
er  to  the  harried  executive. ..  |b( 
lieve  the  future  will  find  the  erfir 
c  ist  social  scientist  in  the  rcjno 
social  architect-intellectual  anlth 
lawyers  will  still  draft  the  cowac 
for  him.  .  .  . 

Thomas  N.  RuskIi.i 
Amarillo,  |xa 

The  article  by  David  Baze  i 
symptomatic  of  a  moral  sicknes  ha 
could  destroy  our  civilization.  A 
the  law  is  one  of  the  buttresses  'jfl 
Western  society,  to  imply  thsjou 
legal  system  is  all  a  sham  and 
sion,  as  the  article  says,  is  nan  B 
assuring.  Do  you  seriously  'jW 
your  readers  to  accept  the  thesi  1" 
a  system  which  attracted  the  li  on 
efforts  and  devotion  of  men  likfe 
coin,  Holmes,  Brandeis,  to  mflJid 
only  a  few,  is  merely  a  llimfla 
he  really  believes  this,  your  autfci 
obviously  unfit  to  practice  th«JS^ 
profession,  and  should  surrend 
license  at  once— otherwise,  any  ihh 
got  would  come  under  the  head*"! 
obtaining  money  under  falsepfi 
tenses.  .  .  . 

John  S.  Flanii#| 
Cleveland 

Mine  over  IN' 

Paul   Brook's  article  on  th' »" 
posed  Kennecott  open-pit  min 
Copper  Company  vs.  the  Norb  ,! 
cades,"  September  |  clearly  deli 
this  intolerable  threat  to  the 
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AS  A  NEW  MEMBER 
1  [REGULAR  PRICE  110  17) 

The  Iliad  of  Homer 

T  T  ere  is  an  opportunity  to  own  an  epic  which 
has  been  called  one  of  the  six  best  books 
ever  written  —  a  book  so  magnificent  that 
Alexander  the  Great  carried  this  exciting  ac- 
count of  the  fall  of  Troy  w  ith  him  into  battle 
in  a  jewelled  casket!  The  Iliad  has  stirred  the 
pulses  of  readers  for  nearly  three  thousand 
years! 

The  Odyssey  of  I  Tomer 

Teamed  companion  piece  to  The  Iliad,  The 
Odyssey  is  the  exciting  romantic  narrative 
of  the  long  and  perilous  wanderings  of 
Odysseus  in  the  years  after  the  fall  of  Troy. 
No  hero  of  fiction  has  ever  surpassed  Odysseus 
for  courage,  cleverness,  and  wisdom. 

Utopia 

lt\  Mil  THOM  \s  MOKE 

AN  a  society  be  created  in  which  everyone 
lives  the  "good  life"?  One  by  one,  More- 
considers  in  I  topia  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems that  beset  man  in  all  societies,  in  all  ages. 
You  will  marvel  at  the  brilliance  of  a  man 
who  —  four  centuries  ago  —  could  take  such  an 
enlightened  view  of  social  progress. 


Why  The  Classics  Club  Offers  You  This  Superb  Value 


-L  YOU  ADD  these  three  volumes  to 
)ur  library  —  as  an  introductory  offer 
only  to  new  members  of  The  Classics 
You  are  invited  to  join  today  .  .  .  and 
MVe  on  approval  beautiful  editions  of 
>rld's  greatest  masterpieces, 
se  books,  selected  unanimously  by  dis- 
ced literary  authorities,  were  chosen 
they  offer  the  greatest  enjoyment 


The  Great  Classics 
Are  One  of  the  Most 
Rewarding  Investments 
You  Can  Ever  Make  For 
Yourself  and  Your  Family 


IALLMARK  of  a  cultured  home  has  always  been  its 
of  books.  Gteat  books  fill  gaps  in  one's  formal  edu- 
■  ■  give  broader  vision  to  a  son  or  daughter  still  in 
.  set  a  person  apart,  throughout  his  life,  as  one  who 
ght  and  tasted  the  wisdom  of  the  ages, 
filling  leisure  hours  wirh  enjoyment,  and  for  giving 
he  greatest  of  ail  examples  of  clear,  confident  think- 
ithing  can  surpass  a  classic.  No  one.  young  or  old, 
'er  be  friendless  or  dull  if  he  chooses  for  companions 
est,  wittiest,  most  stimulating  minds  that  ever  lived. 


and  value  to  the  "pressed  for  time"  men  and 
women  of  today. 

Why  Are  Great  Books  Called  "Classics"? 

A  true  "classic"  is  a  living  book  that  will 
never  grow  old.  For  sheer  fascination  it  can 
rival  the  most  thrilling  modern  novel.  Have 
you  ever  wondered  how  the  truly  great  books 
have  become  "classics"?  First,  because  they 
are  so  readable.  They  would  not  have  lived 
unless  they  were  read;  they  would  not  have 
been  read  unless  they  were  interesting.  To 
be  interesting  they  had  to  be  easy  to  under- 
stand. And  those  are  the  very  qualities 
which  characterize  these  selections:  readabil- 
ity, interest,  simplicity. 

Only  Book  Club  of  Its  Kind 

The  Classics  Club  is  different  from  all 
other  book  clubs.  1.  It  distributes  to  its  mem- 
bers the  world's  classics  at  a  low  price.  2.  Its 
members  are  not  obligated  to  take  any  spe- 
cific number  of  books.  3.  Its  volumes  are 
luxurious  De  Luxe  Editions  —  bound  in  the 
fine  buckram  ordinarily  used  for  $7  and 
$10  bindings.  They  have  tinted  page  tops; 
are  richly  stamped  in  genuine  gold,  which 
will  retain  its  original  lustre  —  books  you 
and  your  children  will  read  and  cherish  for 
many  years. 

A  Trial  Membership  Invitation  to  You 

You  are  invited  to  accept  a  Trial  Mem- 
bership. With  your  first  books  will  be  sent 
an  advance  notice  about  future  selections. 
You  may  reject  any  book  you  do  not  wish. 


You  need  not  take  any  specific  number  of 
books  —  only  the  ones  you  want.  No  money 
in  advance,  no  membership  fees.  You  may 
cancel  membership  at  any  time. 

Mail  this  coupon  form  now.  Today's  low 
introductory  price  for  these  THREE  beautiful 
volumes  cannot  be  assured  indefinitely,  so 
please  respond  promptly.  THE  CLASSICS 
CLUU,  R,,s|yn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  11576. 


THE  CLASSICS  CLUB  7-FU 
Roslyn,  I.  I.,  New  York  11576 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  Trial  Member,  and 
send  me  :il  once  the  THREE  beautiful  Classics 
Club  editions  ol  THE  ILIAD,  THE  ODYSSEY 
and  UTOPIA.  I  enclose  NO  MONEY  IN  AD- 
VANCE; within  a  week  after  receiving  my 
books.  I  will  either  return  them  and  owe 
member  introductory  price  of  ONLY  $1.00 
(plus  a  few  cents  mailing  charges)  for  ALL 
THREE   superb  volumes. 

As  a  member,  I  am  to  receive  advance  de- 
scriptions of  all  future  selections,  but  am  not 
obligated  to  buy  any.  For  each  future  volume 
I  decide  to  keep.  I  will  send  you  only  $3.39 
i plus  a  few  cents  mailing  charges).  I  may 
reject  any  volume  before  or  alter  I  receive  It. 
and  I  may  cancel  my  membership  at  any 
time.  (Books  shipped  in  U.S.A.  only.) 


(Please  Print  Plainly) 


go 
Dutch 


The  way  the  Dutch  do 
With  world-famous  Bols 
Liqueurs.  29  flavors,  one 
to  suit  every  need.  Sizes? 
Regular,  and  the  neat 
new  8-oz.  Host  Size.  Get 
several.  The  price  won't 
pinch  your  purse.  How 
about  a  Dutch  treat? 
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Product  of  U  S  A.  Bols  liqueur;,  40  78  Proof." 
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land  of  our  North  Cascade  Mountains. 
.  .  .  Yet  the  uncaptioned  map  does  not 
portray  any  of  the  various  proposals 
which  conservationists  consider  ade- 
quate. .  .  .  The  official  position  of  the 
Slate  of  Washington,  worked  out  by 
Governor  Dan  Evans'  North  Cascades 
Study  Committee,  calls  for  protection 
of  a  far  larger  area  by  a  complex  of 
wilderness  areas,  national  recreation 
areas,  and  a  national  park. 

We  of  Washington  have  undergone 
the  torment  of  seeing  our  model  bill- 
board  control  bill  overruled— despite 
our  protests— by  the  grossly  inade- 
quate federal  billboard  act.  It  would 
be  surpassing  tragedy  if  vast  areas 
of  this  mountain  paradise  are  sacri- 
ficed by  this  equally  inadequate  fed- 
eral proposal.  .  .  . 

William  R.  Halliday,  M.D.,  Chm. 
Seattle  Physicians'  Committee 
for  a  North  Cascades  National  Park 

There  is  more  at  stake  in  the  Cas- 
cades than  Paul  Brooks  lets  on  in  his 
diatribe.  It  is  simply  the  right  to  live 
and  work  in  the  mountains  at  a  trade 
other  than  licking  the  boots  of  a 
bunch  of  city  tourists.  The  Wilderness 


Act  precludes  mineral  exploitatil 
"commercial"  properties.  The  got 
ment's  idea  of  "commercial"  is  oj 
order  of  a  property  that  woull 
terest  a  mining  giant. 

The  State  of  Washington  desj 
more  than  just  to  depend  on  the! 
tunes  of  Boeing  and  federal  hanc| 
Its  industrial  base  needs  the  stra 
that  digging  minerals  out  on 
earth  brings.  The  fact  that  thil 
property  will  produce  such  a  1 
percentage  of  the  national  ol 
diminishes  the  conservationist'! 
gument.  After  all,  Kennecott  il 
going  to  bulldoze  and  steam-s| 
the  entire  range  into  a  slag  hed! 
their  rhetoric  would  lead  you  t| 
lieve.  Nor  is  the  location  as  inal 
priate   as   the   "center   of  Ce 
Park,"  but  an  area  so  remote! 
roads  must  be  built  to  start  worj 
best  estimate  of  these  people  pu 
this  are  that  they  are  a  blind  pr 
group,  only  happy  when  God 
minerals  on  Snaggle-Tooth  Butt 
determined  to  keep  every  wood 
to   themselves   although  they 
never  see  or  be  able  to  walk  on  it 
their  country  must  buy  the  ma 


"For  your  information  I  am  not  irritimj  L.H.J., 
I'm  writing  Lurleen  Wallace!" 


PROPOSITION 


new  thing  is  about  to 
mad,  mod  scene  is  about 
the  birth  of  a  fantastic 
ne  destined  for  greatness. 
Avant-Garde. 

iirne  implies,  Avant-Garde 
|orward-directed,  daring, 
'  hedonistic  magazine.  It 
I  on  every  aspect  of  the 

iw  life-style  now  emerg- 
:  ica,  and  it  will  do  so  with 

and  no  inhibitions. 

iges  of  Avant-Garde  will 
th  biting  satire,  incisive 
dacious  reportage,  lush 
:onsciousness-expanding 
d  poetry  that  speaks, 
s  will  cover  Art,  Politics, 
i  every  other  subject  of 
"eaders  of  superior  iritel- 
cultivated  taste.  It  will 
hly  of: 


-beauty,  bringing  to  graphic  art  a 
transcendental  new  kind  of  high; 

-truth,  eschewing  platitudes  and 
really  telling  it  like  it  is;  and 

-love,  unabashedly  reveling  in  the 
One  Universal  Ultimate  Good. 

In  short,  Avant-Garde  will  be  a 
hip,  joyous,  beautiful  new  magazine. 
It  will  be  the  voice  of  the  Turned-On 
Generation. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  describe 
Avant-Garde  for  you  is  to  list  the 
kinds  of  articles  it  will  print: 

The  Dead-Serious  Movement  to  Run  Allen 
Ginsberg  for  Congress 

Homage  to  Muhammad  Ali-  High  praise  by 
35  celebrities  (including  Marlon  Brando, 
Jarkie  Robinson,  and  Woody  Allen). 

Coming:  Synthetic  (and  Therefore  I-egal) 
Marijuana 

Group  Psychotherapy  on  TV 


(already  in  motion)  to  establish  a  pirate 
radio  station  off  the  coast  of  California. 
The  "Bust"  of  Charlotte  Moorman-The 
gifted  young  cellist  describes  her  arrest 
for  giving  a  concert  hall  recital  "topless." 

The  CIA's  Super-Salaried  "Super-Spook" 
—  An  expose'  of  an  operative  who  is  paid 
$1  million  a  year  to  fink  for  Big  Brother. 
The  IntellectualCompanionsof  Jacqueline 
Kennedy 

Bob  Dylan's  Suppressed-and  Pithiest- 
Song  Lyrics 

Salvador  Dali:  A  New  Dimension  in  Erotic 
Art- Drawings  created  especially  to  cele- 
brate the  launching  of  Avant-Garde. 
George  Romney's  Bizarre  Religious  Beliefs 
Toward  the  Elimination  of  War-A  little- 
known  exchange  of  correspondence  be- 
tween Einstein  and  Freud. 

Understanding  Zowie-A  glossary  of 
Switched-On  Generation  jargon. 

The  Fugs- New  York's  most  way-out  elec- 
tronic raga-rock  nerve-thrill  company. 
A  Gastronomical  Guide  to  the  Year  2000 

The  Writing  on  the  Wall-The  emergence 
of  graffiti  as  a  medium  of  social  protest. 

Move  Over,  Lady  Chatterley-A  preview 
of  several  erotic  classics  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished in  this  country  for  the  first  time. 
The  Prison  Poems  of  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Mixed-Media  Art:  The  Pop  World's  New- 
est "Scrambled  Oeuvre" 

My  Love  for  You  Is  Stronger  than  Dirt  — 

The  Madison  Avenue  dating  scene  as  ob- 
served by  Dan  ("How  to  Be  a  Jewish 
Mother")  Greenburg. 

Poets  at  War-Bitter  anti-war  verse  by 
GI's  in  Vietnam. 

John  Lennon  as  a  Master  of  Prose 

Ingenious-and  Perfectly  Legal-New 
Ways  Around  Abortion  Laws 
Everett  Dirksen  as  "The  Wizard  of  Ooze" 
-A  Pop  Impression. 

The  Emergence  of  Abstract  Expressionist 
Journalism- As  exemplified  by  the  L.A. 
Free  Press,  N.Y.  East  Village  Other,  and 
Berkeley  Barb. 

Aubrey  Beardsley's  Suppressed  Erotic 
Works- A  Portfolio. 

A  Geneticist's  Plea  for  State-Sponsored 
Breeding  of  Supermen 

Pornographic  Film  Festivals  at  Lincoln 
Center  by  1970-Predictions  by  an  under- 
ground film-maker. 

In  sum,  Avant-Garde  will  be  a 
feast  of  gourmet  food-for-thought 
prepared  by  the  avant-garde  for  the 
avant-garde.  It  will  be  the  quintes- 
sence of  intellectual  sophistication. 

The  creative  director  of  Avant- 
Garde  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 


day:  Herb  Lubalin,  the  country's 
foremost  art  director  (it  was  he  who 
designed  the  elegant-and  cruelly 
suppressed -quarterly  Eros).  In  addi- 
tion, the  staff  of  Avant-Garde  in- 
cludes several  of  the  most  gifted 
artists,  writers,  and  photographers 
of  our  time. 

In  format,  Avant-Garde  will  more 
closely  resemble  an  expensive  art 
folio  than  a  magazine.  It  wili  be 
printed  by  costly  offset  lithography 
on  the  finest  antique  and  coated  pa- 
pers. It  will  be  bound  in  12-point 
Frankote  boards  for  permanent  pres- 
ervation. 

Avant-Garde  will  be  available  by 
subscription  only.  It  will  cost  $10 
per  year.  This  is  not  cheap,  but  we 
have  a  proposition: 

If  you  will  enter  your  sub- 
scription right  now,  before  Aviint- 
Garde's  first  issue  is  sold  out,  we 
will  send  you  eight  months-the  bet- 
ter part  of  a  year- for  only  $3.99. 
This  is  a  MERE  FRACTION  of  its 
actual  value! 

As  a  Charter  Subscriber,  you  will 
also  be  entitled  to: 
-Buy  gift  subscriptions  for  only 
$3.99. 

-Renew  your  own  subscription  for 
$3.99  forever,  despite  any  subse- 
quent price  increases. 
-Begin  your  own  subscription  with 
Volume  I,  Number  1.  This  is  not  to 
be  taken  lightly  since  first  issues  of 
high-quality  magazines  invariably  be~ 
come  valuable  collectors'  items. 

Since  this  spectacular  offer  will 
be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  Avant- 
Garde's  first  issue  is  sold  out,  we 
urge  you  to  act  at  once.  To  enter 
your  subscription,  simply  fill  out  the 
coupon  below  and  mail  it  with  $3.99 
to  Avant-Garde,  110  W.  40th  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10018. 

Then  sit  back  and  prepare  to  en- 
joy a  completely  uninhibited  new 
magazine  that  really  blows  the  mind. 

Am 

G1RCE 


Avant-Garde,  110  West  40th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10018 

I  enclose  $3.99  for  an  eight-month  subscription  to  the  magnifi- 
cent new  magazine  Avant-Garde.  I  understand  that  I  will  be 
entitled  to  all  Charter  Subscriber  privileges  and  that  I  am  paying 
a  MERE  FRACTION  of  the  standard  $IO-per-year  price! 
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abroad  that  keeps  them  living  the 
good  life,  while  people  in  a  remote  lo- 
cation may  suffer  without  jobs. 

T.  M.  Ryan 
Bremerton,  Wash. 

In  Praise  of  "Nat" 

William  Styron's  narrative  |  "The 
Confessions  of  Nat  Turner,"  Septem- 
ber |  was  stirring  and  very  realistic. 
Living  in  southern  Virginia,  and  re- 
membering stories  handed  down  from 
grandfather  to  father  and  then 
daughter— vivid  were  the  hardships 
and  torture  the  Negro  withstood. 
Styron  brought  alive  and  fresh  to  the 
memory  what  we  sometimes  try  to 
forget.  .  . . 

Mrs.  Bobby  T.  Hicks 
Rocky  Mount,  Va. 

I  am  confident  that  "The  Confes- 
sions of  Nat  Turner"  will  one  day  de- 
servedly be  hailed  as  an  American 
literary  classic.  The  Virginia  of  the 
1830s  is  graphically  depicted,  the 
Negro  slave  dialect  beautifully  re- 
created, and  the  innermost  thoughts 


of  a  man  effectively  exposed.  But  the 
book's  true  claim  to  greatness  lies  in 
Styron's  effective  dramatization  of  an 
essential  truth:  Man's  need  of  self- 
respect.  . . . 

Nat  Turner's  slave  rebellion  of  1831 
and  the  race  riots  of  1967  are  natural 
parallels.  .  .  .  Nat  Turner  was  much 
better  off  than  his  fellow  slaves,  yet 
he  organized  a  revolt.  Today's  Negro 
has  a  better  life  because  of  religious, 
business,  and  political  efforts— yet 
riots  result.  In  each  case  the  Negro 
has  advanced  to  new  heights— only  to 
realize  how  far  behind  he  still  is. 

David  J.  Blaska 
Sun  Prairie,  Wis. 

Change  Without  Pain? 

John  Fischer's  article  "The  Easy 
Chair:  Four  Choices  for  Young  Peo- 
ple" |  August],  was  very  disturbing. 
It  seems  that  by  reducing  what  he  sees 
as  the  three  alternatives  to  their 
absurd  conclusions,  he  leaves  us  with 
the  only  logical  conclusion,  i.e.,  "try 
to  change  the  world  gradually,  one 
clod  at  a  time."  To  my  mind,  this  most 


logical  of  conclusions  begs  the  is;B 
.  .  .  By  recognizing  and  working  w  I 
in  institutions,  we  somehow  sancji 
them.  But  people  are  prior  to  insti. 
tions,  and  we  are  culpable  for  ourn 
tions  in  this  world.  When  institute 
become  dishonest  or  irrelevant, ji 
owe  them  nothing  but  destruction  j 
The  notion  that  vital  change  i 
come  to  this  country  painlessly,  a  ) 
matically,  without  sacrifice,  has  ti 
destroyed  this  summer.  One  of  jij 
most  significant  political  happeni;i 
of  our  times  has  erupted  this  sij 
mer ;  yet  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  if 
power  structure  in  this  country.  rm 
irrelevance  of  our  institutions  isj 
indictment;  the  "unloved,  lovti 
house"  must  be  burned  down  bea 
a  new  one  can  arise.  The  sophisa 
the  half-truth,  the  insincerity  off] 
man  who  opts  for  Fischer's  torn 
choice  are  his  price  for  power^n 
irrelevance.  .  .  . 

Michael  D.  Akschlim 
East  Craftsbury]! 

It  seems  to  me  that  John  Fisfl 
has  understood  the  present  univeqj 


You  don't  have  to  be  a"  Yankee"  I 
to  appreciat^g^New  England  Life  J 

And  when  you  meet  a  New  England  Life  agent  you'll 
know  him  by  his  competence,  not  his  accent. 


Offices  throughout  the  Country  serving  a  distinguished  clientele  of  responsible  men  and  women. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO..  HOME  OFFICE:  501  BOYLSTON  ST..  BOSTON.  MASS.  02117 


Your  cruise  ought  to  start 
in  the  sun. 


4  t  you  in  the  French  Caribbean 
in  1editerr.ine.in. 

ribbean  bound?  We  jet  you  to  the 
ill  French  island  ol  Guadeloupe, 
bj  a  a  French  l  ine  c  ruise  ship— the 

'  .ilos,  S  S  I  l.unlic.  oi  S  S  I  raiK  c 
B'est,  most  luxurious  afloat),  l  ei 
u  eniov  the  sun  and  sea.  stopping 
f  >st  romantic  |\>iis  ol  call,  where 
^8  abound  ami  shopping  is  fun. 

lediterranean  minded?  Choose  t he 
II  on  air  sea  cruise.  We  jet  you  to 


Marseilles,  then  on  to  such  exotic  places  as 
Casablanca,  Madeira.  Dakar,  the  Canan 
Islands  on  the  M  S  Ancerville. 

Whichever  sea  you  select,  you  11  en- 
joy getting  there  by  An  I  ranee.  It's  a  de- 
lightful way  to  save  more  days  in  the  sun. 

Festival  in  the  Sky"  stereo,  and 
movies  by  In  Right  Motion  Pictures, 
available  at  nominal  cost. 

For  more  taets  and  tree  folders,  see 
your  Travel  Agent,  mail  coupon,  or  call 
Air  France  lra\ eltheque. 


1 
1 

'Air  France,  71 
It  i  Caribbean 
l 

P  No,  York,  N  V  100 11 
,  Mediterranean 

H-5  ! 

'  Name 

1  1 

1  \ddicss 
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Slate 

z"'  — ! 

l 

,\h  fowl Agent 

Its  not  the  time  vou  take  but  what  \ou  see. With  Air  Franco  urn  see  more. 


AIR 

FRANCE 

THE    WORLD'S    LARGEST  AIRLINE 


Someone  should  still  make  wines  in  the  tradition  of  yestery 


Sole  Distributors  rromm  and  Sichel,  Inc  ,  San  Francisco,  California 


P)0    Yesteryear'  thir|gs  were  a  little  slower.  It's  still  that  way  in  our  wine  cellars.  For  Brother 
L-/^"  Timothy,  our  cellarmaster,  takes  his  time  .  .  .  practicing  the  age-old  art  of  winemaking 
with  a  manner  and  care  that  make  great  wines.  Selecting  aristocrats  of  the  grape  world 
■  for  their  perfection.  Aging  for  years  in  fine,  old  oaken  casks.  His  trained  palate  gives  the 
nod  to  bottling.  Then,  more  rest  in  the  bottle  ...  a  final  maturing  before  he  sends 
them  on  their  way.  There's  a  memory  of   nr»<      /^L  ¥"i  i 

things  past  in  every  wine  we  make.  Savor  it.     1  l\C  L>finStian  BrOtllCrS 

Wines  of  California  since  1S82 
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to  be  called  Sir  Jonathan  Walker  Black. 
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ition  very  well  indeed;  yet  I 
eservations  about  the  implica- 
.  his  essay  that  those  alterna- 
te mutually  exclusive.  After 
t  not  possible  for  one  to  "drop 
•om  most  of  what  traditional 
expects,  to  flee  from  society's 
lemands,  to  contemplate,  per- 
volution,  and  "to  try  to  change 
rid  gradually,  one  clod  at  a 
simultaneously  ?...  Isn't  [it 
]  that  a  genuine  student  (or  a 
;  scholar)  should  have  a  seri- 
itical  and  committed  attitude 
everything  that  is  encount- 
life?. .. 

Harry  E.  Jenkins 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

lopes  that  the  "Easy  Chair" 
scher  is  now  occupying  isn't 
p  nor  too   soft.    His  "Four 
for  Young  People,"  though 
g    well-intentioned  enough, 
aint  moldy  air  of  smugness 
t.  As  one  of  those  "under 
live"  whose  skepticism  of  the 
neration  is  well  nurtured  by 
\s  glance  at  a  newspaper,  I 
Fischer's  choices  gratuitous 
and  certainly  not  helpful.  .  .  . 
those  who  flee  (I  now  reside 
a)  they  certainly  cannot  add 
igliness  and  tension"  and  in- 
removing  themselves  from 
of  the  action,  indirectly  they 
p  alleviate  it  (if  nobody  is 
o  fight,  then  there  would  be 
-as  a  logical  consequence), 
tie  remind  Mr.  Fischer,  there 
ways  of  fleeing  than  heading 
lills  or  the  "noble  savages." 
ting  government  action  in 
uble-talk  and  aimless  plati- 
e  effectively  escapes  the  pain- 
pity  of  informing  the  Ameri- 
le  of  the  truth.  .  .  . 
brief  span  I  have  come  into 
'ith  too  many  good,  dedicated 
we  seen  too  many  technologi- 
kthroughs   to   tolerate  the 
8  and  idiocies  of  those  who 
ately  are  placed  in  power.  It 
well  to  benignly  smile  on  my 
n  for  its  health  and  better 
and  paternalistically  re- 
that  it  will  be  in  turn  up- 
Sut  I  should  think  that  one's 
ould  be  directed  at  those 
now  seeing  to  it  that  our 
i.vill  have  lots  to  upbraid  us 
Edward  A.  Kaufman 
Chomedey,  Canada  [  ] 
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Know  any  good  15 -letter  words  ? 


Once  in  a  while,  playing  SPILL  and  SPELL',  you 
hit  the  jackpot  with  a  word  like  gerrymanderings. 
What  a  triumph!  This  gives  you  225  points  in  one 
turn  and  it  takes  300  to  win.  Usually,  you  make 
crosswords  with  the  15  lettered  dice.  Any  number 
can  play,  anywhere. 


FAMOUS  PARKER  GAMES 

'Parker  Brothers  Registered  Trademark  (or  its  Dice  Word  Game  Equipment 
PARKER  BROTHERS.  INC..  SALEM,  MASS. —  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Manufactured  tn  Canada  by  Parker  Brothers  Games,  Ltd. 


response  ability 


Touch  the  keys  of  the  Mason  &  Hamlin.  The  action  is  pure 
reaction— swift,  smooth,  sensitive.  For  responsiveness 
is  part  of  Mason  &  Hamlin  appeal.  So  is  tone— 
unequaled  by  any  other.  And  style.  See  it.  Play 
it.  Hear  it.  When  you  are  lookingforthefinest, 
Mason  &  Hamlin  will  have  the  last  word. 

BROCHURE  ON  REQUEST 

Mason  &  Hamlin,  33  W.  57  St.,N  Y.,N.Y.  A  Division  of  Aeolian  Corporation 


This  is  not  just  a  buoy.  It's  a  key  to  a 
potential  oceano graphic  and  weather  watch  network- 
a  marine  system  built  by  General  Dynamics. 


V 


This  is  not  just  a  submarine.  It's  a 
nuclear-powered  under-sea  missile  base—Q 
marine  system  built  by  General  Dynamics. 


This  is  not  just  a  ship.  It's  a 
j  cecraft  tracking  station— a  marine 


stem  built  by  General  Dynamics. 


The  USNS  Vanguard  has  been  called  a 
'Little  Houston."  Like  all  major  systems,  it 
;tarted  with  a  requirement. 

Its  requirement  was  to  track,  commu- 
nicate with  — and  if  necessary  command  — 
noonbound  astronauts  when  they  are  be- 
I  'ond  the  range  of  land-based  control  stations. 

nto  this  ship  went  tracking,  telemetry,  data 
processing  and  communication  equipment 
lo  parallel  that  of  NASA's  Manned  Space 
"xintrol  Center  at  Houston.  Ship  and  con- 
tents were  designed  and  integrated  to  be  as 
I  >recise  under  ocean  conditions  as  its  land- 
|  >ased  counterpart. 

The  contractor  for  a  total  system  must, 
Lrst  of  all,  understand  the  requirement.  He 
■lust  be  able  to  design,  and  develop,  and 
•rocure,  and  integrate  whatever  is  necessary 
I  d  build  the  total  product  that  meets  the  re- 
I  uirement.  His  ultimate  responsibility  is  to 
I  eliver  a  complete  system  that  will  work  as 
I :  should  when  it  must. 

For  68years,  General  Dynamics  has  ac- 
epted  the  responsibility  of  delivering  to  the 
I  Inited  States  Government  complete  systems 
fi  lat  work  as  they  should  when  they  must. 


GENERAL  DYNAMICS 


CoDr.  1967  General  Dynamics 
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The  Easy  Chair  by  John  Fischer 


THE  HAPPENING 

ON  THE  NIGHT  OF  NOVEMBER  5 


What  happens  on  television  Sunday, 
November  5,  ought  to  be  worth  watch- 
ing, with  crossed  lingers  and  a  small 
prayer.  For  it  will  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  an  experiment  which  could 
change  the  whole  nature  of  American 
broadcasting. 

At  8:30  thai  evening  the  Public 
Broadcast  Laboratory  will  launch,  on 
a  new  network,  the  first  of  a  series  of 
programs  designed  to  be  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  anything  now  on  the  air. 
They  will  carry  no  advertising.  They 
will  not  be  inhibited  l>y  any  of  the 
taboos,  audience  ratings,  and  profit- 
making  obligations  which  now  strait- 
jacket  all  commercial  broadcasting. 
Unlike  the  experiments  in  Pay  TV. 
they  will  cost  the  viewer  nothing  and 
will  be  accessible  to  virtually  every- 
body Unlike  most  educational  TV, 
they  will  be  aimed  at  a  large  general 
audience.  Most  important  of  all.  this 
series  will  be  supported  by  the  money 
and  talent— which  educational  TV  has 
always  lacked— to  produce  programs 
as  professional  and  technically 
polished  as  anything  the  commercial 
stations  can  oiler. 

If  the  experiment  succeeds,  it  may 
lead  eventually  to  the  founding  of  a 
new  broadcasting  system  publicly  fi- 
nanced but  independent  of  the  govern- 
ment to  supplement  the  existing  net- 
works, [f  the  series  fails,  the  nation's 
airways  probably  will  be  abandoned 
indefinitely  to  their  present  use: 
that  is,  a  mass-marketing  operation, 
geared  of  necessity  to  the  lowest 
reachable  levels  of  public  taste. 

The  venture  will  last  for  forty-five 
weeks.  During  that  period  a  two-hour 
program  will  be  broadcast  every  Sun- 
day evening  over  the  12<>  stations  of 
the  National  Educational  Television 
Network-linked  together  for  the  first 

Harper's  Magazine,  November  1907 


time  so  they  can  all  show  the  same 
program  simultaneously.  This  linkup 
is  crucial.  Because  NET  never  before 
had  the  money  to  pay  for  the  ex- 
pensive cable  interconnections,  it 
could  not  function  as  a  "live"  net- 
work. Instead  it  had  to  produce  low- 
budget  shows  on  tape  or  film,  which 
could  be  shipped  around  the  country 
for  use  in  turn  by  its  affiliated  sta- 
tions, over  a  period  of  months  or  even 
years.  Such  shows  obviously  cannot  be 
very  timely.  All  too  often,  alas,  they 
display  a  panel  of  ruminating  profes- 
sors, or  Julia  Child  grilling  a  trout. 

The  Public  Broadcast  Laboratory, 
however,  can  afford  to  be  relevant.  It 
plans  to  deal  with  news  in  the  broad- 
est sense:  that  is,  whatever  interests 
people  right  now.  But  it  will  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  conventional  news 
programs  in  these  ways: 

1.  It  will  tackle  a  wider  range  of 
subject*,  including  many  that  the 
commercial  networks  don't  dare 
touch.  Broadcasters  who  depend  on 
advertising— and  who  have  never  de- 
veloped the  tradition  of  editorial  inde- 
pendence which  characterizes  the  best 
newspapers  and  magazines— naturally 
deal  gingerly  (if  at  all)  with  such 
matters  as  automobile  safety,  drug 
prices,  the  hazards  of  cigarette  smok- 
ing, and  the  fatuities  and  deceptions 
of  the  advertising  business  itself. 
Moreover,  as  Robert  Eck  pointed  out 
in  his  much-quoted  article  in  Harper's 
last  March,  no  network  can  survive 
in  the  merciless  competition  of  com- 
mercial television  unless  it  delivers— 
all  the  time— the  largest  possible  audi- 
ence at  the  lowest  possible  cost  per 
thousand.  Consequently  it  simply  can- 
not risk  programming  which  is  "un- 
tested" ( i.e.,  original )  or  which  might 
attract  only  a  minority  of  the  poten- 
tial audience.  The  Laboratory,  on  the 


other  hand,  does  not  aim  to  pies 
the  people  all  the  time ;  it  can  p; 
tention  to  an  important  innovat 
the  theater— or  music  or  sculpti 
theology— even  if  it  won't  pull  as 
crowd  as  Gnnsmoke.  And  since  i 
not  fear  the  wrath  of  advertis* 
may  experiment  with  noncor 
cials  :  brief  examinations  of  the ; 
truth  about  one  product  or  an 
Will  a  patent  medicine  really  n 
nate  your  tired  blood?  Which 
TV  set  is  the  best  buy? 

2.  It  will  be  more  flexible 
treatment.  Instead  of  casting  > 
thing  into  rigid  hour  or  halt 
chunks,  it  will  edit  its  material 
magazine,  giving  each  subjeci 
space  it  is  worth.  Thus  a  typical 
gram  might  contain  a  dozen  segr 
some  taking  only  a  couple  of  mil 
others  running  to  nearly  an  hou* 
rare  occasions,  the  whole  4:1 
might  be  devoted  to  a  single  si1 
of  overriding  interest.)  And,  a  i 
good  magazine,  the  elements  \  1 
arranged  with  an  eye  to  contra 
diversity-interspersing  the  com' 
of,  say,  an  important  electior  >' 
reports  on  a  Paris  fashion  op  i 
the  changing  patterns  of  court.' i 
new  medical  discovery,  and  ther  i 
Campesino,  a  wildly  original 
funny  I  troupe  of  strolling  play1' 

.;.  lis  commentary  on  events  I 


This  is  not  an  unbiased  repot 
Fischer  is  a  member  of  the  Ed  > 
Policy  Hoard  of  the  Public  Bro'i 
Laboratory,  and  has  been  an  ad  " 
of  a  public  h  it  vision  system  fo  I 
than  a  decade.  In  HMO  he  81lb 
a  proposal  for  such  a  system  i>'r 
mony  before  the  Federal  Coma  H 
Hons  Com  mission .  anil  he  h«:  I 
with  the  subject  in  several 

"Harper's"  eidnmns.  lie  is  also  < 
t ril>n 1 1 tig  editor  o  f  I  his  magaz'f- 


Im  a  stock  broker. 

Here's  an  advantage 
smart  investors  see 

in  listed  stocks/' 


llions  of  shares  are 
ed  daily,  so  it's  usually 
to  buy  or  sell." 

nean  there's  always  a  buyer  or  sell- 
en  I  might  need  one  ? 

that's  usually  the  ease.  If  you 
the  timing  is  right  to  buy,  or  get 
ff  a  stock,  or  switch  from  one  to 
ter,  your  broker  can  usually  find 
counterpart  in  a  matter  of  min- 
Hf  it's  a  common  stock  listed  on 
^ew  York  Stock  Exchange." 

iow  many  people  own  listed  stocks? 

Exchange  estimates  upward  of  12 
;in,  well  over  half  of  all  the  share- 
's in  the  country.  And  there  are 
ids— big  and  small,  old  hands  and 
>mers.  And  your  chances  to  buy 
d  when  you  want  to  are  often 
i  along  by  the  big  institutional 
ttors,  buying  and  selling  large 
5.  This  flow  of  stock  between  buy- 
id  sellers  is  called  liquidity." 

se  it  just  happened  that  none  of 
investors  were  interested  when  I 
jd  to  buy  or  sell? 

J  i  an  Exchange  member  called  a 
1  ilist  usually  steps, in  with  an  offer 
j  to  the  price  of  the  last  sale  made 
i  floor.  It's  part  of  his  function  to 
1  wintain  a  fair  and  orderly  market. 


The  interplay  of  all  these  people  gets 
the  job  done  for  you." 

How  many  investors  do  business  in  the 
Exchange  market  on  an  average  day  ? 

"It's  not  uncommon  for  85,000  buy  and 
sell  orders  to  come  to  the  Exchange 


FREE  INVESTMENT  GUIDE 
ON  LISTED  STOCKS 

Send  coupon  for  "stocks  on  the 
big  board"  published  by  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  This  32-page 
booklet  groups  by  industries  more 
than  1,000  listed  stocks.  Easy  com- 
parison of  growth  in  earnings  per 
share,  yield  and  dividend  record. 
Provides  guidelines  for  wise  invest- 
ing, and  describes  opportunities  for 
investing  in  a  growing  economy. 


floor  in  a  day,  and  for  10  million  shares 
to  be  traded.  When  you  have  that  kind 
of  supply  and  demand,  at  a  central 
marketplace,  you  see  why  listed  stocks 
offer  the  investor  so  much  opportunity 
to  time  his  purchases  and  sales  to  fit 
his  own  circumstances." 

Okay,  now  for  the  big  question- how  do  I 
go  about  choosing  a  listed  stock  ? 

"Start  by  talking  over  your  own  cir- 
cumstances with  a  member  firm  broker. 
The  amount  you  can  invest  after  regu- 


lar expenses  and  emergencies.  Your 
goal,  such  as  long-term  growth,  divi- 
dends, or  maybe  the  relative  safety  of 
bonds.  Ask  for  facts  and  your  broker's 
own  opinion  of  listed  stocks  that  at- 
tract you.  One  of  the  advantages  of 
listed  stocks  is  that  there  is  generally 
more  information  available  about  them. 
Then  make  your  judgment.  There's  al- 
ways risk,  as  in  any  investment,  but 
sound  investing  can  be  a  rewarding  ex- 
perience. That's  why  it's  so  important 
to  understand  the  advantages  that 
listed  stocks  can  offer." 

Own  your  share  of  American  business 

Members  New  York 

Stock  Exchange 

i  1 

Send  for  Free  Booklet  :  "stocks  on  the 
big  board,"  32-page  guide  groups  more  than 
1,000  common  stocks  by  industries  for  easy 
comparisons.  Valuable  to  both  new  and  ex- 
perienced investors. 

Mail  to  a  member  firm  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  in  your  community,  or  to 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Dept.  7-GA, 
P.O.  Box  1070,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 
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sharper,  less  superficial,  and  less 
bland  Hutu  what  we  get  from  the  com- 
mercial networks.  In  addition  to  its 
own  analysts,  it  will  call  in  experts  on 
many  issues  from  the  universities,  in- 
dustry, and  government.  The  Labora- 
tory will  try  to  be  fair,  but  it  will  not 
feel  obliged  to  balance  every  opinion 
with  an  opposite  one— giving  equal 
time,  so  to  speak,  to  the  Mafia  and  the 
police.  And,  unlike  commercial  broad- 
casters, it  will  not  be  terrified  by  con- 
troversy. 

To  pay  for  all  this  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation has  put  up  $10  million— for  rea- 
sons to  be  examined  in  a  moment.  In 
comparison  with  the  billions  spent  on 
commercial  TV,  this  is  petty  cash; 
but  in  terms  of  the  money  previously 
available  for  noncommercial  pro- 
gramming, it  is  magnificent. 

The  reason  why  educational  TV 
generally  has  been  so  unexciting  is, 
quite  simply,  poverty.  It  has  never 
lacked  for  imaginative  and  dedicated 
people;  for  years  the  National  Edu- 
cational Television  Network  and  its 
affiliated  local  stations  have  been  able 
to  persuade  an  astonishing  number  of 
talented  producers  to  work  for  a  pit- 


tance.  Yet  because  they  have  had  so 
little  money  to  work  with,  their  en- 
thusiasm has  been  largely  frusti-ated. 

For  television  is,  inescapably,  an 
expensive  business.  It  requires  a  lot 
of  high-priced  equipment— cameras, 
tape  recorders,  transmitters,  mobile 
studios— and  skilled  technicians  to 
handle  them.  It  demands  time  for  di- 
rectors to  decide  how  each  piece  of 
equipment  can  best  be  used,  for  re- 
hearsals and  retakes,  for  trial-and- 
error  experiments  with  lights  and 
camera  angles  while  a  crew  of  highly 
paid  performers  (maybe  a  whole  sym- 
phony orchestra)  stands  by.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  production  cost  of  a 
typical  program  on  commercial  TV 
usually  runs  to  at  least  $1,000  for 
every  minute  of  air  time,  and  the 
more  ambitious  efforts  may  well  soar 
to  $5,000  per  minute.  (The  commer- 
cials themselves,  since  they  are  what 
the  whole  system  exists  for,  naturally 
come  higher;  $35,000  a  minute  is  not 
unusual. ) 

Educational  television  has  never 
had  that  kind  of  money,  or  anything 
remotely  like  it.  The  Carnegie  Com- 
mission on  Educational  Television  re- 
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'Poor  Woody— he' a  ln<ii</  up  on  God.' 


cently  reported  that  commerci. 
has  an  operating  income  of  morn 
$2  billion  a  year,  while  ETV  t e| 
only  about  3  per  cent  of  tha' s 
mostly  from  donations  and  local! 
Consequently,  a  typical  ETV  prl 
has  to  be  budgeted  at  roughly  $|i] 
hour— not  per  minute,  but  peri!, 
This  means,  in  most  cases,  no  til 
rehearsals,  no  camera  crews  ro*i 
the  scene  of  action,  no  cash  f(| 
or  for  up-to-the-minute  equipm:i 
means  heavy  reliance  on  panel,] 
—the  dullest,  but  cheapest,  k 
programming.  Even  when  it 
formers  are  willing  to  work  fotfi 
ing,  and  its  producers  for  a  fi$ 
of  what  they  might  get  from! 
the  result  usually  is  unimpress  i 
looks  cheap  because  it  is  cheap,  ii 
such  handicaps,  it  is  almost  ir 
lous  that  ETV  has  been  able,  | 
often,  to  produce  some  remarkal 
teresting  programs. 

In  setting  up  the  Public  Broil 
Laboratory,  the  Ford  Foundli 
immediate  purpose  is  simply  toi 
that  noncommercial  television  d; 
have  to  be  a  bore— that,  given  I 
sonable  budget,  it  can  produce|l 
thing  different  from  anything  |i 
now,  and  of  real  value  to  the  il 
In  a  brief  filed  a  year  ago  wil 
Federal  Communications  Co]] 
sion,  the  Foundation  explained  :!" 
hoped  "to  pull  together  the  ir| 
tual  and  cultural  resources  ol 
country,  to  speak  directly,  o| 
week,  to  the  great  issues  of  the fi 
every  field  of  action.  We  arfl| 
suaded  that  if  first-rate  prodjt 
can  be  married  to  first-rate  it 
and  focused  on  questions  that  nil 
the  nation  can  be  offered  enliglj 
comment  at  a  level  never  seen  b«li 

The  chief  responsibility  for  nfll 
that  happen  falls  on  a  rather  J 
young  man  named  Av  Westin,  S 
tor  of  the  Laboratory.  Althougl' 
only  thirty-seven  years  old,  he  h" 
nearly  twenty  years  of  expe': 
with  CBS  News.  While  there  fj 
lected  almost  all  the  honors  hi': 
fession  offers— a  couple  of  Pe 
awards,  an  Emmy,  a  Ceorgel 
award,   a   Lasker  prize  for  ml 
journalism,  and  a  string  of  c. 
What  probably  is  more  releva 
earned  the  respect  of  Fred  W.  F 
ly,  which  isn't  easy. 

Friendly  is  a  demanding,  op 
aled.  impatient,  overarticulatl 
unforgiving  character  who  wa: 


member  back  in  1935?  Just 

et  out  of  that  stuffy  classroom  you'd 

m  stand  still  for  your  class  picture. 


Tiber  that  "sleepy"  classroom 
hat  was  stagnant,  humid  and 
:ed  much  of  the  time? 
ring  days,  it  was  all  you  could 
ep  awake  after  lunch. 
)  the  winter!  Remember  those 
nsters  by  the  windows  that 
id  gave  off  the  steamy-wool 
drying  mittens?  If  you  sat  near 
broiled,  and  if  you  sat  across 
i  from  one  you  nearly  froze. 


But  times  have  certainly  changed. 
Today,  ITT  makes  Nesbitt  equip- 
ment for  schools— for  classrooms,  of- 
fices, dormitory  rooms,  labs  — that 
heats,  cools  or  air  conditions.  When 
preset  to  a  particular  level,  it  "locks 
on"  and  maintains  that  level,  no  matter 
how  much  room  conditions  change. 

This  also  goes  for  the  Nesbitt  roof- 
top multizone  unit  which  is  designed 
to  take  care  of  a  number  of  areas  at 


once— particularly  areas  where  room 
size  may  bevaried  by  using  sliding  wall 
panels  or  modular  wall  construction. 

Now  you  know  why  Nesbitt  com- 
ponents and  systems  are  installed  in 
more  U.S.  schools  than  any  other  cli- 
mate conditioning  equipment  made 
today.  (And  we're  doing  quite  well 
in  hospitals  and  large  buildings,  too.) 

International  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 


ITT 


This  tan  costs  $564t 

We  throw  in  transportation  to 
and  from  Europe  and  9  Mediterranean 
cities  for  free  on  a  Sunlane  Cruise 


—  plus  food,  accommodations,  entertainment, 
swimming  pool,  parties,  Gorcn  bridge  instructor  and,  of 
course,  round-trip  transportation.  You  unpack  only 
once.  And  foi  :i  weds  you  feel  at  home  with  American 
cleanliness,  s.iki\,  efficiency.  Sailings  from  New  York 
2  01  "  limes  a  month.  For  literature  see  your  I  ravel 
Agent  oi  call  us.it  (212)  797-7222. 
•Cabin  Class  Constitution  Oct.  30,  Nov.  28; 
Independence  Nov.  10,  Oct.  22. 

ss  CONSTITUTION  ss  INDEPENDENCE  ss  ATLANTIC 


AEIL  ships  are  American  owned  and  of 
American  registry.  Fare  quoted  is 
minimum  subject  to  available  space. 
24  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004 

American  Export 
1sbrandtsen  lines 


The  now  lamp 
for  this  mod,  mod  world. 

Modern  as  mod  can  be.  Practical.  Versatile. 
The  Lyric  gives  you  everything  a  high-intensity 

light  should  give. 
Pure,  white  concentrated  light. 
H^^^^  Anytime.  Anyplace.  Fine  for 

IWlfc>  detail  work.  Sewing.  Stamp 

Eg^^Hk  collecting.  Great  for  reading 

K  and  study.  Looks  fresh  and 

graceful  on  a  dressing  table. 
B     Shade  swivels.  Arm  telescopes. 
H     Hi-lo  control.  A  budget-minded 
beauty,  Lyric  is  just  $12.95. 
White,  black,  or  brown  and  beige. 

^  LIGHTOLIER 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  DALLAS  •  LOS  ANGELES 


Dayton  Co.  •  Neiman-Marcus  •  Stewart  &  Co. 
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described  by  Carl  Sandburg  as  a 
looking  "as  if  he  had  just  got 
foam-flecked  horse."  Other  fi 
disagree;  they  think  he  behaves 
like  the  horse.  Ed  Murrow, 
worked  in  close  partnership 
Friendly  for  twelve  years,  on 
marked  that  he  was  "a  force 
ture,  something  like  Niagara 
and  often  just  as  uncomfort 
Many  people,  including  Murro 
lieved  that  in  his  years  as  a  pre 
and  later  as  president  of  CBS 
Friendly  turned  out  some  of  th 
programs  yet  seen  on  telei 
When  he  left  CBS,  with  a  lou< 
in  1966,  he  became  a  consult! 
the  Ford  Foundation.  Togethei 
McGeorge  Bundy,  the  founds 
president,  he  is  the  driving  for, 
hind  the  whole  Ford  concept 
lie  television.  Although  he  has 
rect  responsibility  for  the  ope( 
of  the  Laboratory,  it  is  quite  p( 
that,  if  pressed,  he  might  give  \ 
the  benefit  of  occasional  criticis 
advice. 

Advice  is  one  thing  the  harrii 
Westin  does  not  lack.  Once  a  w 
meets  with  an  Editorial  Policy 
which  works  something  like  a  c 
ation's  board  of  directors.  It 
man  is  Edward  W.  Barrett, 
of  Columbia  University's  Gr 
School  of  Journalism;  its  me 
include  a  Nobel  Prize-winning 
cist,  a  former  U.  S.  attorney  gf| 
the  provost  of  Princeton,  a 
of  magazine  editors,  the  prej 
of  the  Juilliard   School  of  !ft 
the  chief  of  the  National  Educ. I 
Television     Network,    and  j| 
guished  professors  of  history,  I 
tion,  and  sociology.  In  addit  "i 
general  policy   guidance,  their  > 
to  assure  the  independence  of  th [ 
oratory.  They  are  expected  to  is 
the  pressures,  protests,  and 
which  any  venture  as  unconver 
as  this  is  sure  to  generate.  Th< 
will  have  to  cope  with  the  disaf 
ment  of  those  viewers— proban 
eluding  some  Ford  executive! 
are  bound  to  feel  that  the  L2< 
tory's  performance  does  not  a 
reach  the  high  goals  set  forth  J 
brief  quoted  above. 

But  suppose  tlic  experimen 
succeed,  at  least  reasonably  vvel 
hope  then  is  that  Congress  will  Ml 
suaded  to  set  up  a  permanent  ?? 
of  public  television,  operating  nl 


he  most  misunderstood 
rink  in  the  world  ♦ 


Just  because  Cherry  Heering  has 
the  word  "cherry"  in  it,  some  people 
think  it's  a  too-sweet  liqueur. 
Which  it  isn't. 

Cherry  Heering  is  different.  It's  sweet, 
but  it's  not  sweet-ish.  Cherry  Heering 
is  light  and  almost  dry. 
In  fact,  it's  one  of  the  liqueurs  that 

L  has  a  real"refreshing"taste" 

Which  is  why  you  might  want 
to  try  it  before  dinner.  During  dinner.  After  dinner. 
Chilled.  Mixed.  On-the-rocks.  Anywhere.  Anyway. 

Meet  misunderstanding  #2 

Offer  Cherry  Heering  to  some  guys  and  they 
laugh.  They  figure:  because  women  like 
Cherry  Heering  they  won't.  They  don't 
realize  that  women  like  Cherry  Heering 
because  it's  good.  Not  because  they're 
women.  And  to  any  man  who  doubts  that,  we  suggest 
he  try  a  concoction  that's  gaining  notoriety  called  a 
Recibead,  which  is  one  part  Cherry  Heering  to  two  parts  Cour- 
voisier  Cognac  served  on-the-rocks. 

How  do  you  pronounce  the  words 
"Cherry  Heering"? 

r^"'"'  —  ■  *| 

cher-ry  hcer-irtg  (cher/i  hTr  ihk1-  «•'•  a"  J 
■  fler-dlnncr  drink  that's  Raining  a  lot  of  j 
popularity  in  the.^ _ 


That's  misunderstanding  number  3.  Our 
name  is  pronounced  Cherry  Wearing,  not 
"herring."  If  we're  not  the  most 
misunderstood  drink  in  the 
world,  we're  surely  the  most  mis- 
pronounced. 


CHERRY  HEERING.  49  PROOF.  COURVOISIER  COGNAC.  80  PROOF. 
BOTH  IMPORTED  BY  W.  A.  TAYLOR  &  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


On  Iberia  Air  Lines  of  Spain 
only  the  plane  gets  more  attention 


than  you. 


On  Iberia  Air  Lines  of  Spain 
the  wrench  comes  first, 
then  the  rose. 

The  wrench  stands  for  the 
careful  way  all  Iberia  DC-8 
Fan  Jets  are  serviced.  It  also 
stands  for  the  skill  of  Iberia 
pilots  with  millions  of  miles 
of  experience. 

Next  in  importance  is 
the  rose.  It  represents  the 
gracious  way  all  Iberia  people 
delight  in  showing  their 
passengers  what  Spanish 
hospitality  really  means. 

The  wrench  and  the  rose. 
No  wonder  Iberia  is  the 
fastest  growing  name  in 
international  air  travel. 

For  complete  flight 
information  see  the  man  who 
knows  travel  best — your  travel 
agent  or  call  your  nearest 
Iberia  ticket  office. 


Air  Lines  of  Spain 

. . .  where  only  the  plane 

gets  more  attention  than  you. 


Madrid,  Lisbon,  London,  Pans,  Rome,  Milan,  Frankfurt,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Dublin,  Brussels  and  other  leading  cities  throughout  the 
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7^ 
>eautiful 
buys 

(to  beautiful  places) 

rom  $320.  *01e  Tour.  Madrid, 
le,  Lisbon.  All  air  transportation,  so 
lave  time  to  see  these  famous  cities  at 
e.  15  days. 

rom  $469.  *  Bravo  Tour. 

lights:  Madrid,  Caceres,  Lisbon, 

le,  Torremolinos,  Granada,  Cordoba, 

>ack  to  Madrid.  15  days. 

rom  $418.  *Palma  "Relax"  Tour. 

II  week  in  Palma  on  the  Mediterranean 

j  of  Majorca.  4  days  in  Madrid,  a 

ely  visit  to  Barcelona.  15  days. 

rom  $399.  *  Costa  del  Sol 

ax"  Tour.  6V2  days  on  the  Costa 

ol  in  Torremolinos.  Then  to  Seville 

Madrid.  15  days. 

•om  $535.  fSpain,  James  Tour. 

:1  by  car  with  English  speaking 
•,  visiting  Madrid,  Toledo,  Merida, 
e,  Ronda,  Torremolinos,  Granada, 
)ba.  15  days. 

om  $468.  *Jet  'N  Cruise  Tour. 

Lisbon,  Seville,  Malaga.  Then  cruise 
sablanca,  Santa  Cruz  de  Tenerife, 
tal  and  jet  to  Madrid.  15  days. 

om  $399.  *Jet  Away  Tour. 

itinerary  to  Lisbon,  Madeira,  Las 
i  Puerto  de  la  Cruz,  Madrid. 


THE  EASY  CHAIR 


ir  Lines  of  Spain  .  .  . 
me  only  the  plane  gets 
'e  attention  than  you. 

e  brochure  check  tour 
'  or  see  your  travel  agent. 


lox  501,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1001 1 


avel  Agent  is_ 


-State. 


.  Zip_ 


A  I,  OFFER— Enclosed  is  $1.00  for 
I  ge  guidebook  to  Spain. 

are  based  on  15  or  more  full  fare  pas- 
traveling  together. 

are  based  on  each  of  two  persons  travel- 
'ther. 

|:es  are  based  on  New  York  departure 
I  elude  air  and  surface  transportation, 
:ransfers,  cruises  (where  scheduled)  and 
I  eals  with  the  exception  of  Ole  Tour  and 
(  lames  which  include  continental  break- 
y.  All  fares  are  subject  to  government 
1-  H-A-2 


two  hours  a  week,  but  on  a  full 
schedule. 

The  President  already  has  asked 
Congress  to  do  just  that.  In  a  special 
message  last  March,  he  urged  it  to 
create  a  non-profit  corporation  for 
public  television,  with  an  appropria- 
tion of  $9  million  to  get  started.  To 
make  sure  that  it  would  be  "absolute- 
ly free  from  any  federal  government 
interference"  he  suggested  that  it  be 
run  by  an  independent  board  consist- 
ing of  fifteen  "leaders  in  education, 
communications,  and  the  creative 
arts." 

The  idea  was  quickly  endorsed  by 
top  executives  of  all  three  commercial 
networks.  (This  is  not  so  surprising 
as  it  may  seem.  Presumably  they 
figure  that  the  new  corporation  would 
take  over  all  responsibility  for  pub- 
lic-service programming,  thus  letting 
commercial  TV  devote  its  undivided 
attention  to  making  money  out  of 
mass  entertainment.)  It  also  was  ac- 
claimed by  an  impressive  array  of 
public-opinion  leaders,  ranging  from 
Walter  Lippmann  to  Dr.  James  R.  Kil- 
lian,  head  of  the  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion on  Educational  Television.  Indi- 
rect but  powerful  support  came  from 
the  Louis  Harris  public-opinion  poll. 
It  found  that  "there  is  every  sign  of 
growing  disenchantment  with  televi- 
sion on  the  part  of  affluent,  better- 
educated  adult  Americans"  and 
among  many  young  people  as  well. 
The  viewers  it  questioned  wanted 
more  of  the  kind  of  programming 
which  public  television  could  best  pro- 
vide: news  and  analysis  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world,  education,  pub- 
lic affairs,  drama,  and  music.  They 
also  wanted  less  of  the  commercial  TV 
staples:  horror  comedy,  soap  opera, 
rock  'n'  roll,  Westerns,  and  old  movies. 

So  far,  however,  Congress  has 
shown  little  interest  in  the  Presi- 
dent's request.  One  reason,  according 
to  Congressmen  I've  talked  to,  is  that 
they  haven't  yet  felt  much  serious 
pressure  from  their  constituents. 
When  a  voter  gets  fed  up  with  the 
standard  TV  diet  of  violence-plus- 
hard-sell,  he  seldom  writes  his  repre- 
sentatives in  Washington;  he  just 
turns  off  the  set.  (That  may  change, 
once  the  viewers  realize  that  a  better 
alternative  might  be  available.)  An- 
other reason  is  money.  A  full  schedule 
of  public  TV,  broadcast  on  a  live  net- 
work throughout  the  country,  would 
cost  at  least  $200  million  a  year. 


Where  would  it  come  from?  The 
Carnegie  Commission  suggested  a  tax 
on  the  sale  of  new  TV  receivers.  The 
Ford  Foundation  has  recommended 
tapping  the  income  from  a  yet-un- 
tried communications-satellite  system. 
Others  have  urged  that  commercial 
stations  be  charged  a  modest  rental 
for  their  use  of  the  public's  airwaves. 
The  few  businessmen  who  are  lucky 
enough  to  hold  broadcasting  licenses 
now  have,  in  effect,  free  permits  to 
print  money.  Their  operating  profits 
from  this  monopoly  have  been  enor- 
mous; and  whenever  they  choose  to 
sell  their  licenses,  their  capital  gains 
have  been  even  more  fantastic.  They 
are,  in  short,  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
greatest  giveaway  of  public  prop- 
erty in  the  nation's  history— and  so 
far  they  have  not  paid  a  thin  dime  for 
this  special  privilege.  So  it  would 
seem  reasonable,  as  Dr.  Joseph  A. 
Pechman  of  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion has  pointed  out,  to  ask  them 
to  contribute  a  small  percentage 
of  their  receipts  to  pay  for  public 
television. 

Congress  is  not  eager  to  consider 
any  of  these  alternatives.  So  long  as 
the  federal  budget  is  running  a  record 
deficit,  and  facing  heavy  demands  for 
both  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  crisis 
of  the  urban  ghettos,  why  take  on  new 
financial  burdens?  Besides,  no  politi- 
cian in  his  right  mind  likes  to  raise 
new  revenues  in  an  election  year.  And 
the  most  obvious  source— the  monop- 
oly profits  of  the  commercial  broad- 
casters—is something  Congressmen 
don't  even  like  to  talk  about.  For  one 
thing,  many  of  them  are  investors 
(directly  or  through  family  connec- 
tions) in  broadcasting  stations.  For 
another,  every  incumbent  politician 
likes  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  peo- 
ple who  can  give  him  free  air  time. 

Eventually,  however,  it  seems  likely 
that  Congress  will  create  some  kind 
of  public  television  system— if  only  be- 
cause the  United  States  is  the  only 
major  nation  without  one.  If  the  Lab- 
oratory can  demonstrate  the  potential 
for  a  new  kind  of  excellence  in  broad- 
casting, and  if  public  demand  for  it 
gradually  builds  up,  Washington  can 
hardly  avoid  responding.  For  it  is  un- 
thinkable that  this  country  will  ignore 
forever  the  possibilities  in  what  Wal- 
ter Lippmann  has  called  "the  most  re- 
markable and  the  most  poorly  utilized 
invention  since  the  coming  of  the 
printing  press." 
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After  Hours 

by  Russell  Lynes 


JOHN  HELD'S  MAD  WORLD 


In  one  of  several  large  scrapbooks  of 
the  life  and  times  of  John  Held,  Jr., 
the  cartoonist  who  sometimes  seems 
to  have  invented  the  1920s  for  his  own 
humorous  purposes,  there  are  news- 
paper clippings  about  a  severe  acci- 
dent that  befell  him  in  March  1925 
while  riding  at  his  Connecticut  farm. 
Held's  horse  bolted,  threw  him  and 
kicked  him;  his  face  was  badly  torn 
and  he  suffered  „a  severe  concussion. 
In  tlie  typewritten  notes  which  ac- 
companied the  clippings  there  is  this 
statement:  "John  claimed  [in  19  11  | 
that  'he  had  achieved  no  success  until 
after  a  horse  kicked  him  in  the  head, 
and  that's  no  lie.'"  Reporting  many 
months  after  the  accident  on  Held's 
recovery,  his  neighborhood  paper,  the 
Westport  Herald,  said,  "The  doctors 
stated  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
that  Held  would  most  probably  live, 
but  would  never  again  lead  a  normal 
life,  and  he  never  did  !" 

At  the  instigation  of  the  director 
of  the  Herron  Museum  of  Art  in  In- 
dianapolis'" and  with  the  permission 
and  guidance  of  Held's  widow  (he 

"This  museum  is  having  an  exhibition 
of  Held  drawings  and  woodcuts  from 
Oc  tober  29  to  November  22. 

Harper's  Magazine,  November  1967 


died  in  1958),  I  have  spent  several 
hours  with  the  scrapbooks  which  she 
has  been  working  on  for  several  years. 
They  are  a  delightful  miscellany  of 
letters,  drawings,  clippings,  and  re- 
views, interspersed  with  Mrs.  Held's 
recollections  of  remarks  made  by  her 
husband  and  stories  told  by  him  of 
his  career  before  she  knew  him  ( there 
were  three  previous  Mrs.  Helds).  At 
no  time,  so  far  as  I  could  tell  from  the 
scrapbooks,  had  Held's  life  ever  been 
what  is  generally  thought  of  as 
"normal."  Held  was  not  an  eccentric, 
but  he  was  most  certainly  an  individ- 
ualist. He  is  said  to  have  been  "tall 
and  handsome"  with  an  easy  and  en- 
gaging manner,  and  "a  born  comedi- 
an." A  friend  of  mine  who  is  the  son 
of  one  of  Held's  oldest  friends  used 
to  see  a  great  deal  of  him.  He  re- 
garded him  as  a  boyhood  hero  and 
remembers  him  as  "very  witty,  ur- 
bane, and  friendly ;  one  of  the  last 
men  to  go  on  wearing  a  raccoon 
coat." 

He  was  passionately  fond  of  ani- 
mals, odd  species  id'  which  he  collected 
at  his  farm  in  Westport  and  later  in 
Ilclmar.  New  Jersey,  where  he  moved 
after  serving  near  there  in  the  Signal 
Corps  in  World  War  II.  He  once  was 


a  candidate  for  Congress  in  Coi 
cut,  managed  to  run  (or  sit  i 
without  making  a  single  speec 
was  to  his  evident  relief  but  r 
prise  defeated  by  a  small  margjj] 
once  rode  in  a  rodeo  in  Oregon  i  I 
and  was  wildly  applauded  more  ]i 
nerve  than  his  skill  and  more  lift 
fame  as  a  cartoonist  (which  M 
time  was  national)  than  eitheji 
cowboy  experience,  however,  a 
at  a  very  early  age.  He  was  bH 
Salt  Lake  City  in  188').  and  tin 
a  note  in  one  of  the  scrapbooksrl 
reads:    "1895- Played  'Indian* 
cowboys  with  Indian  boys,  but  W 
dian  boys  always  wanted  to  1m 
boys." 

It  was  some  years  later  in  thfl 
of  this  century  that  Held  turrH| 
attention  to  the  kinds  of  cowbM 
helped  to  record  for  posteriH 
"drugstore  cowboys"  and  the  t 
city  cousins,  the  "parlor  snake  ' 
"slickers."  and  the  "cake-eater  I 


Mr.  Lynes  lias  been  contribut 
sen  tit  ions  for  "After  flours' 
tin  column  began  in  1947.  He  I 
meanirhilc  leritten  several  be 
oris  (mil  manners,  from  "Sn< 
"Confessions  of  a  Dilettante.' 


When  an  Avis  girl 
winks  at  you, 
she  means  business. 


The  Avis  Winker  Code 


Iwink:  She  has  a  car  ready  and  waiting. 


2  winks:  It's  a  compact. 


There  you  are.  Standing  in  our 
competitor's  line.  And  in  a  hurry. 

If  the  Avis  girl  at  the  next  counter 
winks  at  you,youVe  in  business. 

One  wink  means  she  can  put  you 
into  a  shiny  new  Plymouth  inside 
of  three  minutes. 

Two  or  three  winks  mean  you  can 
have  a  compact  or  a  convertible. 

(See  Avis  Winker  Code  at  left.) 
That  is  your  signal  to  leave  the 
line,  come  to  the  Avis  counter  and 
get  a  car  without  waiting.  We  will 
even  accept  No.l's  credit  card. 
But  if  the  Avis  girl  winks  more  than  three  times,please 
sregard  the  message. 
It's  strictly  against  company  policy. 


3winks:  It's  a  convertible. 


©AVIS  RENT  A  CAR  SYSTEM,  INC., 


A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OF  ITT. 


...before  the  crowds  do.  You'll  see  one 
of  the  truly  great  wonders  of  the  an- 
cient world.  Who  carved  these  eleven 
massive  churches  by  hand  from  solid 
rock?  Perhaps  Coptic  Christian  priests 
directed  by  the  legendary  Prester  John. 
Authorities  are  mystified.  Lalibela,  one 
of  Ethiopia's  most  fascinating'Tar  away 
places",  is  in  ElA's  Historic  Tour. 

Amazing  Ethiopa  and  all  of  East  Africa 
are  only  a  short  flight  from  Europe  by 
luxuriously-appointed  Ethiopian 
Boeing  Fan  Jets. 


Otlices  in  North  America 
MEW  YORK:  51  E.  42nd  St.  HOLLYWOOD:  1800  N.  Argyle  St. 

Visit  the  nearest  (£53)  Offire  or  your  Travel  Agent 


AFTER  HOURS 

the  female  counterparts  of  the: 
"flappers"  and  the  "baby  ve 
Held  sold  his  first  cartoon  to  a  r 
al  magazine,  the  old,  pre-LuceZ, 
1908  when  he  was  nineteen,  t 
he  had  been  doing  sports  and  pc 
cartoons,  and  "anything  else"  f 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  from  the  ti 
was  sixteen.  (In  the  scrapbooks 
following  entry :  "J.  used  to  clai: 
he  never  went  beyond  the  : 
grade  in  school,  but  I  know  tl 
went  to  Westside  H.S.  with  ] 
Ross.*  They  were  both  on  th< 
of  the  school  paper.  While  in 
School  he  started  doing  woodcu 
Held  arrived  in  New  York  wi 
first  of  his  wives,  Myrtle,  inl 
and  like  all  young  men  of  the  da 
braved  the  great  city  to  make 
fortunes,  he  is  reported  to  ha' 
"four  dollars  in  his  pocket."  ] 
a  job  in  a  newspaper  art  depar 
Mahonri  Young,  a  disting 
sculptor  about  twelve  years 
senior  but  like  him  a  native  < 
Lake  City,  arrived  at  about  th 
time. 

"John  never  went  to  art  s 
Mrs.  Held  told  me.  "His  only  1 
was  Mahonri  Young,  and  he 
him  drawing  not  sculpture." 

It  took  Held  quite  a  long  t 
develop  the  style  for  which  he  I 
famous— the  dashing  black-an< 
technique  with  which  he  tun:: 
parlor  snakes  with  patent-leatr. I 
parted  in  the  middle,  their  t  l 
tight  to  tin-  knee  and  billowil 
below,  flasks  protruding  fror 
hi])  pockets  and  pipes  juttin  : 
their  jaws.  His  flappers,  wit  ' 
garters  and  "step-ins"  Huffy  3 
their  short  skirts,  their  clocl 
like  inverted  demitasses  clarrJ 
their  "shingled"  heads,  way: I 
teen-inch  cigarette  holders  lik  i 
dans'  wands,  became  not  j  I 
ironic  comment  on  "the  young' 
eration"  but  a  model  of  sophis  "I 
for  them.  By  the  time  Held  got  i 
by  a  horse  he  had  already  put  i 
delible  stamp  on  the  looks  an  I 
ners  of  an  era. 

"In  the  winter  of  1919,"  iltj 
note  in  one  of  the  sc  rapbooks  i  :< 
"Scott  Fitzgerald  went  to  w  '< 
the  Harron  Collier  Agency  \ 
light-verse  writer  was  needei  I 
copy  depart  mcnl  at  $90  ;i  mo 

♦The  founder  and  for  many  j  •»' 
editor  of  The  Xne  Yorker. 


Can  you  spot  the  Volkswagen? 


amcng  five  of  the  world's  great 
cars  is  one  of  the  world's  great 
'agens. 

VW  Karmann  Ghia. 
ou  confuse  it  with  a  170  mph  sports 
te,  we  wouldn't  be  surprised, 
racy  lines  ore  the  work  of  a  famous 
car  designer,  the  Ghia  studios  of 
taly. 


And  the  bodywork  is  the  handiwork  of 
one  of  Europe's  oldest  custom  coachmak- 
ers,  Karmann  of  Osnabruck. 

What  makes  the  Karmann  Ghia  a  Volks- 
wagen is  everything  that  makes  it  go.  Inde- 
pendent 4-wheel  suspension  that  takes 
curves  like  a  racer.  Surprisingly  smooth  4- 
speed  gear  box.  And  an  air-cooled  engine 
that  averages  up  to  28  mpg. 

Volkswagen  Karmann  Ghia 


Of  course,  you  can't  reach  the  speed  of 
a  $15,000  Ferrari  (top  left),  a  $16,000  Lam- 
borghini (top  center),  a  $9,000  Mercedes 
Benz  (top  right),  a  $15,000  Maserati  (bot- 
tom center),  or  a  $14,000  Aston  Martin 
(bottom  right)  in  a  Karmann  Ghia  (bottom 
left). 

But  it  costs  only  $2,250*  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  you  can. 


©VOLKSWAGEN   OF  AMERICA,  INC.  #SUGGESTED   RETAIL  PRICE,  EAST  COAST  P.  O.  E.  (S?34  7  WEST  COAST  P.  O.  E.J  ,  LOCAL  TAXES  AND  OTHER  DEALER  DELIVERY  CHARGES,  IF  ANY,  ADDITIONAL* 


If  this  were  an 
ordinary  gin, we 
would  have  put 
it  in  an  ordinary 
gin  bottle. 


DISTILLED  4  BOTTLED  IN  LONDON,  I00«  GRAIN  Nl  U THAI  SPIRITS.  '14  f,  PROOT  •  IMPORTED  BY  1  M  McCLINN  K  CO  .  INC  .N.V. 


The  toughest  job  a  Swiss 
id  faces  is  fillinq  his  fathers  I 


Toes. 


Swiss  kids  aren't  any  smarter, 
talented,  or  more  skillful  than 
lywhere.  At  least  we  wouldn't 
publicly.  But  generation  after 
ation,  Swiss  kids  grow  up  to  be- 
some  of  the  finest  craftsmen  in 
brld. 


The  reason  is  simply  this.  We 
Swiss  have  inherited  a  passion  for 
perfection.  A  personal  pride  in  do- 
ing even  the  smallest  jobs  as  well  as 
possible.  A  centuries-old  tradition  of 
excellence.  And  we  pass  on  this  tra- 
dition to  our  children. 

For  a  kid  this  means  learning 
how  to  fill  his  father's  shoes  during 
a  long  and  demanding  apprentice- 
ship. Or  attending  one  of  our  world- 
famous  technical  schools,  graphics- 
arts  institutes  or  universities.  Or  start- 
ing at  the  bottom  in  one  of  our 
highly  automated  industries. 


It  also  means  that  our  children 
are  obliged  to  become  expert  bank- 
ers, pilots,  cheesemakers,  chocolate 
manufacturers,  hotel  managers  and 
watchmakers. 

That's  quite  an  assignment  to 
hand  a  kid.  But  we  wouldn't  have  it 
any  other  way.  You  see,  we  intend 
to  make  "Made  in  Switzerland" 
mean  what  it's  always  meant:  fine 
products  and  excellent  services. 


Industries  Group.  Chocolate  Tobler  American  Corporation,  I  5  East  48th  St.,  New  Yorl< — Swissair,  The  Swiss  Center,  608  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
us  Bank  Corporation,  15  Nassau  St.,  New  York — Swiss  National  Tourist  Ollice.  The  Swiss  Center,  608  Filth  Ave..  New  York — Switzerland 
^ssociotion,  Inc.,  444  Madison  Ave.,  New  York — The  Watchmckers  cl  Switzerland  Information  Center,  Inc.,  730  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Why  just  dream  about  it... 
you  can  be  there  tomorrow 

In  lour  and  a  half  jet  hours  you  arc  in  Trinidad.  A  different  world.  So 
different,  it  takes  your  breath  away.  The  climate  is  balmy.  The  flora  and 
fauna  tropical.  And  life  vibrates  with  excitement.  Music  is  in  the  air.  The 
rhythm  of  the  saucy  calypso  is  catching.  Steel  bands  give  you  itchy  feet. 
The  limbo  makes  you  gasp  with  amazement.  All  around  you  there  is  a 
swirling,  colorful  mixture  of  sights,  sounds  and  people.  Africans,  Hindus, 
Moslems,  Chinese,  Europeans  and  Americans.  They  enjoy  life  hugely  and 
so  will  you. 

Tobago  is  only  a  15-minute  plane  ride  but  it  seems  eons  away.  Its 
unspoiled  beauty  makes  it  seem  almost  unreal.  It  lias  small  comfortable 
hotels  and  vast  stretches  of  velvet  soft  beaches.  If  you  really  want  to  get 
away  from  it  all  without  roughing  it,  Tobago  is  the  place!  Come  to  Terrific 
Trinidad  and  Tranquil  Tobago. 

Send  lor  illustrated  brochures— See  your  Travel  Agent 
TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO  TOURIST  BOARD 

P.O.  Box  1974,  Dept.  HA,  New  York,  New  York  10017 
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Held  enormously  enjoyed  the 
nerless  manners  of  the  'tw< 
though  that  is  not  to  say  that 
proved  of  them.  If  he  had  not  ei 
them  he  could  not  have  endowi 
young  men  and  women  he  drev 
such  plausible  life,  nor  could  h< 
dissected  their  foibles  in  such  a 
ner  that  he  became  a  hero  to 
whom  he  most  ridiculed.  Th( 
nothing  bitter  about  his  satin 
there  is  nothing  sentimental  ab 
either.  His  scalpel  scarcely  eve: 
to  the  bone,  and  very  frequent 
comment  is  submerged  und 
watery  gag,  as  it  was  in  his  fj 
cover  for  the  old  Life  of  a  j 
woman  doing  the  Charleston  v 
gay  chap  twice  her  age.  The  a 
is  "Teaching  Old  Dogs  New  Tr 
To  explain  why  Held  should  ha^ 
come  the  visual  spokesman  of  a 
requires  looking  not  just  at  hi 
mediate  quarry  but  at  the  land 
in  which  it  had  its  habitat. 

"Teen-agers"  had  not  yet  been 
titled  as  a  social  class   (as  di 
from  merely  an  age-group)  i: 
1920s.  They  were  still  referred 
schoolboys  and  schoolgirls,  and 
were  not  yet  isolated  as  a  fair 
hesive   and    thoroughly  explo 
market  for  manufacturers  and 
lishers  as  they  were  to  becomt 
after  World  War  II.  "The  Yo 
Generation,"  however,  which  si 
to  encompass  the  ages  from  aboi 
teen  to  thirty,  most  assuredl; 
been  discovered,  and  as  Mark  Su 
in  his  discussion  of  the  'twent 
Our  Times  says,  "...  after  the  v 
emphasis  was  placed  on  the  3 
simply  because  they  were  younj 
had  probably  never  been  equa 
the  history  of  the  world."  Fu 
more,  he  pointed  out,  this  was  ' 
period  in  which,  in  many  res 
youth  was  the  model,  age  the  im 
On  the  dance  floor,  in  the  beaut 
lor,  on  the  golf  course;  in  cl 
manners,  and  many  points  of 
elders  strove  earnestly  to  look  a 
like  their  children,  in  many  i 
their  grandchildren." 

The  first  world  war  help! 
change  the  rapidity  with  whicjfl 
dren  were  permitted  to  grow, 
young  adulthood,  and  it  seem;j>1 
the  urge  to  affect  the  sophist  I 
attitudes  toward  sex,  amuseM 
and  manners  of  their  ciders,  «|e 
them  earlier  than  it  had  only  H 
ade  before.  It  was  the  gray  ar 


What  if 
he  wants 

to  borrow 
a  cup 

of  scotch? 

Ask  him  if  he  wants  to  take  it 
with  him  or  drink  it  here.  If  he  says  "here", 
keep  your  cool.  Break  out  the  White  Horse. 
Now,  White  Horse  is  one  Scotch  no  straight- 
shooter  will  argue  about:  either  he  likes  it  or 
he  loves  it.  In  fact,  if  he  flips  for  it,  you  have 
found  yourself  a  genuine  Good  Guy.  Because, 
whether  in  cups  or  Good  Guy  glasses — 

The  Good  Guys  are  always 
on  the  White  Horse. 


ORDER  SET  Of  6  COOO  GUYS  GLASSES  (WHEREVER  LEGALLY  PERMISSIBLE)  SEND 
CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER  TO  WHITE  HORSE.  DEPT.  5  A.  P.O.  BOX  16F.  MT.  VERNON. 
Y  I0-59/BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY  —  86  PROOF  —  BROWNE  VINTNERS  CO..  N.Y. 


Kerala.  India's  big  surprise. 


It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that 
those  who  travel  through  our 
country  never  travel  far  enough. 
A  few  days  in  Delhi.  A  side  trip 
to  Agra.  A  moment  or  two  in  Bom- 
bay. And  then,  good-bye,  India. 

What  a  pity.  To  journey  so  far 
and  see  so  little.  No  saffron  fields 
blooming  in  Srinagar.  No  danc- 
ers whirling  outside  the  temple  in 
Madurai.  No  hoats  floating  down 
the  Ganges  in  the  moonlight. 

And  no  Kerala. 

To  miss  Kerala  on  a  visit  to 
India  is  to,  perhaps,  miss  the  best 
part  of  all.  This  tiny  state,  at  the 
southernmost  tip  of  our  country, 
is  filled  with  surprises. 

In  addition  to  some  fine  Hindu 
temples,  Kerala  has  Portuguese 


churches,  several  mosques,  a 
Jewish  synagogue,  Dutch  archi- 
tecture, and  Chinese  fishing  nets. 

Kerala  has  beautiful  beaches. 
Thickly-wooded  forests  (sprout- 
ing, at  last  count,  600  varieties  of 
trees),  lush  inland  waterways, 
and  one  of  the  most  famous  wild- 
life sanctuaries  in  the  world. 

Kerala  has  Kathakali.the  pan- 
tomime dance-drama  which 
depicts  stories  from  the  great 
Hindu  epics.  It  takes  years  of 
training  to  master  the  intricate 
hand  gestures  (64  in  all)  and 
facial  expressions  (one  for  every 
mood)  required  in  the  great  Kath- 
akali  art. 

Kerala  also  offers  some  lovely 
ways  of  getting  about.  You  can 
take  a  fast-moving  train  to  all 
the  major  cities.  Or  a  charming, 
slow-moving  (what's  your  rush) 
motor  launch  pa*t  dozens  of 


sleepy,  backwater  villages.  You 
can  rent  a  car,  too,  and  drive 
through  miles  of  magnificent  rub- 
ber and  tea  plantations. 

There  are  a  number  of  first- 
class  hotels  for  you  to  stay  at  in 
this  lovely  Indian  oasis.  All  serv- 
ing fine  Indian  and  Western  cui- 
sine. All  employing  exceptionally 
gifted  bartenders.  Your  travel 
agent  or  the  Government  of  India 
Tourist  Office  can  give  you  more 
information. There  is  an  office  in: 
New  York,  19  E.  49th  Street; 
Chicago,  201  North  Michigan 
Avenue;  San  Francisco,  685  Mar- 
ket Street.  Also  in  Canada. 


AFTER  HOURS 

:en  their  innocence  and  the  sophis- 
ttion  they  hoped  to  achieve  that 
vided  Held  with  some  of  the  tar- 
5  of  his  satire,  though  this  is  more 
lent  in  his  short  stories,  which  ap- 
red  frequently  in  Harper's  Bazaar, 
ibner's,  and  other  magazines,  than 
is  drawings.  Indeed  the  drawings, 
igh  they  have  a  youthful  quality, 
;e  no  appreciable  distinctions  be- 
en the  looks  of  the  seventeen-year- 
ind  the  college  graduate.  There  is 
ad  of  heartlessness  to  the  pseudo- 
istication  of  the  youngsters  Held 
es  about,  a  studied  carelessness 
it  the  feelings  of  others  (it  can- 
be  called  viciousness )  that  is  far 
evident  in  his  drawings.  Callow 
erhaps  the  best  word  for  his 
Is  and  maidens;  it  is  a  'twenties 
I. 

le  teaching  of  Freud  was  filtered 
jgh  the  journalistic  processes  of 
larization  in  the  'twenties  and, 
"ding  to  Frederick  Lewis  Allen, 
s  interpreted  thus :  "The  first  re- 
iment  of  mental  health  was  to 
l|an  uninhibited  sex  life.  If  you 
111  be  happy,  you  must  obey  your 
)."   But   it   was   probably  the 
d  automobile  that  changed  sex- 
ctivity  more  than  Freudian  doc- 
;;  it  provided  an  unchaperonable, 
<y  mobile,  and  secret  hideaway 
ae  exercise  of  the  libido,  a  free- 
heretofore  unknown  to  young 
es  in  love  or  on  the  prowl.  Edna 
lincent  Millay's  famous  quatrain 
1  her  candle  which  burned  at  both 
und  gave  a  lovely  light  was  a  sort 
put's  Oath  for  the  sophisticated 
1  who  believed,  or  said  they  did, 
'I  have  a  right  to  do  anything 
[ioesn't  harm  anyone  else.''  To 
stonishment  of  their  parents 
women  smoked;  they  swore, 
)ainted  their  faces,  they  drank 
men,  rolled  their  stockings  and 
3d  their  garters,  and  they  were 
•intly  permitted  to  get  away 


i  however,  did  not  let  them  get 
with  it;  at  least  he  did  not  let 
)osing  go  unnoticed  or  uncriti- 

His  attitude  is  perhaps  best 
-'d  up  in  the  caption  he  used  on 

on  of  a  young  man  in  a  raccoon 
is  hat  pushed  back  on  his  head, 
ps  look  on  his  bland  face  from 

protrudes  a  .pipe.  It  reads: 
nother,  one  father,  one  tonsil- 
four  general  practitioners, 
rained  nurses,  five  governesses, 


"I'LL  HAVE 
DRY  SACK 
ON  THE 
ROCKS" 
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Scotch  for  people  who  know 
the  difference. 


"Black  &  White"  is  Ihe 
Scotch  for  Scotch  drinkers. 
Light  to  the  taste, 
yet  alive  with  flavor  from 
first  sip  to  last. 
The  one  that  sets  the 
standards  for  all  other 
Scotches.  The  one 
you'll  stay  with. 
Tonight/lBlack&  White." 


SCOTCH 


AFTER  HOURS 


fifty-six  ordinary  teachers,  thirta 
professors,  and  three  athletic  trfvei 
combined  their  efforts  to  pr'ui 
this." 

It  is  a  temptation  to  draw  ;  al 
gies  between  the  'twenties  an  t) 
'sixties,  but  the  similarities  are  jfl 
than  the  differences.  The  'sixti<'hl 
produced  a  "younger  generations 
is  equally  distinct  from  its  pam 
generation.  The  young  of  the  'sflf 
followed  upon  the  heels  of  "The  Iff 
Generation"  (an  epithet  appliei  a 
by  Thornton  Wilder  in  1953),  ril 
revolt  took  a  quite  different  forr  W 
'twenties  revolt  was  social  but  ■ 
same  time  antisocial;  it  was  aft 
the  idealism  of  the  save-the-iM 
for-democracy  spirit  of  World  \tm> 
it  rallied  around  the  debunkeific, 
sophisticates,  the  live-it-up-buj» 
it-down  smart  set.  It  was  primjjfl;1 
revolt  of  manners  and  only  S'3f 
arily  a  revolt  of  morals,  of  ext  M 
rather  than  principles,  though  a  re 
many  critics  confused  morals  vi 
manners  and  made  monkeys  of  ifl 
selves. 

The  revolt  of  the  'sixties,  (  t 
other  hand,  is  more  a  revolt  in  if 
of  social  and  personal  conscie  ej 
turning  away  from  middle-da.'  v| 
lies  as  exemplified  by  the  dema  s  I 
the  allluent,  a  desire  for  commit  | 
to  causes,  to  civil  rights,  or  a 
for  anti-causes  as  exemplified  I 
stance  of  the  beats  and  the  h  P' 
w  hose  goal  is  polil  ical  and  sue  i 
tachment.  It.  is  interesting  th  I 
satire  of  Held  and  his  contemp<  fl 
was  directed  primarily  again  1 
mindless,  the  "boneheads";  m 
today's  satire  is  directed  agaii  l 
intellectually   pretentious.  Co  Mi 
for  example,  Held  and  Jules  F<  1 


Death  of  a 
raveling  salesman 


You've  just  landed  in 
a  city  that  gets  only 

7  inches  of  rain  a  year. 
All  on  the  day  you 
arrive. 


i  have  a  meeting 
Washington  Street, 
ch  is  right  across 
i  Civil  War  Monument, 
sverybody  knows 
that  is.  Except  you. 


waiting  in  line  to 
he  car  you  rented, 
le  a  lot  of  other 
Jut  they  don't  have 
ate h  a  plane 
!ive  minutes. 


ked  your  suitcase 
ou've  tried  to 
ack  with  a  paper 
where 
find  a 
ith 
ethe 
lip? 


You've  run  out  of  money. 
Your  shoeshine  boy  does 
not  accept 
major  credit  cards. 


A  business  trip  is  often  one  minor 
calamity  after  another. 

Add  them  together  and  they  produce 
a  traveler  who  mostly  wants  to  travel 
home. 

But  long  before  he  sees  home,  he's 
likely  to  see  a  Hertz  counter.  And,  as 
fellow  humans,  that  gives  us  some  obli- 
gation to  do  what  we  can  for  him. 

And  we  can  do  more  than  rent  a  car. 

For  instance,  if  you  don't  know  how 
to  get  where  you're  going,  we'll  give 
you  a  map  and  diagram  the  route. 

If  you  run  short  of  money,  we'll  lend 
you  $10  cash.  ( Just  show  us  your  Hertz 
charge  card  and  we'll  tack  the  loan 
onto  vour  rental. ) 

If  you  get  caught  in  the  rain  without 
a  raincoat,  we'll  give  you  a  raincoat. 

1  f  you're  a  stranger  in  any  of  33  cities, 
we'll  give  you  a  survival  manual  that 
tells  where  to  find  anything  else  you 
may  need— from  a  decent  hotel  room  to 
dental  work  at  2  a.m. 

If  you're  in  a  hurry  to  return  one  of 
our  cars,  we  won't  make  you  stand  in 
line.  If  you're  charging  your  car,  our 
express  check-in  lets  you  toss  the  rental 
agreement  on  our  counter  and  run. 

And  if  none  of  these  solutions  solves 
your  problem,  we'll  work  out  one  that 
does.  Or  at  least  give  you  a  shoulder  to 
cry  on. 

Of  course,  we  haven't  forgotten  the 
most  obvious  reason  why  people  come 
to  Hertz. 

So  we  constantly  check  our  Fords 
and  other  cars  to  make  sure  that  what- 
ever else  may  undermine  your  travels 
—they  won't. 


Hertz 

We  can  help  a  little. 
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COiNTREAL 


supplied  be  COIMREAU  Ange 
fiance.  i>-.r  f  f<g  'at  or«i<g4  t.oo< 


THE  ADVENTUROUS  SPIRIT 

COINTREAU 


TALENTED  MIXER 


COINTREAU 

AFTER-DINNER  COMPANION 

COINTREAU 

AID  TO  GOURMET  COOKS 

COINTREAU 

PARTY  PUNCH-MAKER 

COINTREAU 

EXCITING  ON  THE  ROCKS 

You  could  write  a  book  on  ways  to  enjoy 
Cointreau. We  know.  We  did.  A  20-page  recipe 
book  of  eosy-to-make  drinks  and  foods  featur- 
ing Cointreau.  Some  new.  Some  old.  All  deli- 
cious. Pick  up  a  copy  wherever  fine  spirits  are 
sold.  Or  write,  P.O.  Box  4200,  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

80  PROOF  •  PRODUCrp  &  BOTTLED 
BY  COINTREAU  LTD..  PL  N  Nil  NG  TON,  N.J. 
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During  the  'twenties  Held  became 
(for  an  artist)  a  very  rich  man;  not 
only  were  his  drawings  sought  after 
by  all  manner  of  magazine  and  book 
publishers,  but  he  was  doing  two 
comic  strips*  for  newspapers,  for 
which  he  was  paid  $2,500  a  week  in 
those  almost  income-tax-free  days. 
The  .-trips  collapsed  with  the  stock 
market,  partly,  I  have  been  told,  be- 
cause Held  stood  out  for  a  high  price 
when  publishers  were  feeling  the 
pinch,  and  partly  because  the  mood 
had  changed;  the  glitter  of  his  col- 
legiate heroine  of  the  "twenties, 
"Margie,"  became  tarnished  by  eco- 
nomic history,  and  flappers  and  parlor 
snakes  did  not  fit  the  mood  of  the 
Depression. 

In  the  'thirties  Held  turned  to 
sculpture  and  to  woodcuts.  The  sculp- 
ture was  made  primarily  for  his  own 
pleasure  (it  was  the  art  in  which  he 
most  wanted  to  excel',  and  his  small 
bronzes  of  animals,  which  combined 
great  dexterity  and  understanding 
with  an  affectionate  humor,  com- 
manded a  good  deal  of  respect  from 
critics.  'One  of  them  reviewing  a 
show  of  Held's  bronzes  in  the  New 
York  Sun  in  March  1939  said.  "If 
John  Held  doesn't  watch  out.  he  may 
turn  out  to  be  the  Frederic  Remington 
of  this  era."  1  He  also  turned  his  hand 
more  and  more  to  humorous  wood- 
cuts, many  of  which  appeared  in  The 
N(  w  York*  r.  They  were  for  the  most 
part  comic  evocations  of  the  manners 
and  styles  of  the  Gay  'Nineties,  and 
they  appealed  about  a  decade  before 
the  revival  of  the  gaslight  era  became 
popular  with  nightclubs  and  decora- 
tors. 

When  Held  arrived  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  in  early  1940  to  be 
Harvard's  first  "artist  in  residence." 
reporters  from  the  college  newspaper 
asked  him  what  he  was  supposed  to 
do  and  he  replied  that  they  knew  as 
much  about  it  as  he  did.  He  seems  an 
odd  choice  to  have  been  the  first  such 
artist  at  Harvard,  but  the  University 
of  Georgia  was  evidently  impressed; 
he  spent  two  semesters  in  the  same 

I  capacity  there.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
academic  community  chose  him  be- 

i  cause  he  had  in  1939  designed  the  sets 
for  one  of  the  zaniest  musical  abomi- 


nations ever  to  see  Broadway,  H  a 
pop  pin. 

During  the  'twenties,  it  is  d 
Held's  "drawings  were  so  valued  h. 
admirers  sent  him  blank  checks  it 
their  requests  for  an  original."  T  r. 
years  later  he  was  unknown  btl 
new  younger  generation.  In  an  cjt 
ary  in  the  yearbook  of  a  club  to  \  S 
Held  belonged  in  New  York,  a|ii 
torian  who  was  a  friend  of  his  wlfc 
"John's  pictures  reflect  an  entinii 
...  It  was  not  a  happy  one.  and  )1 
knew  it.  ...  It  is  doubtful  if  any  g| 
ment  or  artifact  we  have  so  sh  p 
points  the  mad  temper  of  the  *r 
.  .  .  As  with  many  humorist 
shadow  of  sadness  touched  ii 
Sometimes  he  would  appear  shrc  \ 
with  gloom,  would  tell  you  how-iv 
ously  the  world  was  on  the  chutesV' 
then,  if  you  agreed  with  him,  he  mi  v 
abruptly  reverse  himself  and  be  «r 
a  champion  of  silver  linings."  C... 

His   drawings   are  sHf-contll 
tory  too.  especially  his  most  fa'o 
ones  in  which  the  criticism  of  ,a- 
ners  and  morals  is  overlaid  wi 
kind  of  dashing  facility.  The  ii  .". 
the  matter  seems  to  be  that  Heli  I 
too  good  a  humorist  to  be  a  sai|i 
There  was  not  enough  acid  i:  1 
blood  to  make  him  bitter.  Xo  n  1- 
how  he  frowned  with  one  part  (il  - 
face  he  was  unable  to  conceal  ti 
was  smiling  indulgently  with  In 
other  part  of  it. 


A  PRAYER  FOR 
OUR  TIMES 


*Merely  Margie,  an  Awfully  Sweet 
Girl  and  Rah,  Rah,  R<>s<ili< ,  both  syndi- 
cated by  King  Features. 


. .  .  Today's  [New  York  State  C  # 
tutionall  convention  session  fit'" 
six  hours  as  the  delegates  strugg  1 
meet  their  adjournment  deadlii' 
Sept.  2(5.  Even  the  invocation  t  t 
Rev.  Donald  J.  Curran  rellecte  1 
adjournment  drive.  He  said: 

"Almighty  Cod.  the  time  hasp* 
for  long  speeches.  The  time  hasp  I 
for  rich,  full  oratory.  Please,  t 
Cod.  help  us  to  get  to  the  heart' t 
matter— and  help  us  to  get  there  I 

Father  Curran  is  a  member  I  ' 
Canisius  College  faculty  in  B  fi 
and  an  aide  on  the  convent  ion  st  B 

Tin  Nt  ir  York  Times,  S.  ptem  j 
1967. 


Next  thing  you  know,  someone 
will  ground  us  birds. 


All  this  talk  about  air 
pollution,  that's  why. 


Well,  I  hear  U.  S.  Steel,  for  one 

has  spent  over  $200 
million  on  air 
and  water  quality 
control  equipment 

in  the  last  15  years 


Tl  lat  s  great. 


And  part  of  every  dollar 
J.  S.  Steel  invests  in  new 
d  modernized  facilities 
>es  into  devices  to 
nprove  the  air  and 
Vatcr  near  its  plants. 


Then  you  think 
we  may  survive 
after  all? 


Well,  I  don't  plan  to 
2;ive  up  flying,  if  that's 
what  you  mean. 


Neither  do  I.  My  feet 
are  killing  me. 


(Jjjs)  United  States  Steel 
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Washington  Insight  by  Clayton  Fritchey 


FABIAX  B;  Ri£ 


WATCH  ON 

THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 


T o some  observers  lie  is  tfu  "wrong 
guy  in  the  wrong  post  at  the  wrong 
time";  to  others  he  seems  almost 
too  good  to  be  true. 

The  Honorable  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
seniov  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
and  a  former  judge,  is  a  ranking 
member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, which  last  spring  passed  on 
the  appointment  of  the  new  U.S.  At- 
torney General.  Ramsey  Clark.  Short- 
ly after  the  Detroit  riots.  Senator 
Ervin  had  occasion  to  question  Clark 
on  civil-rights  bills,  which  he  said  ran 
to  1.212  pages  and  weighed  fifteen 
pounds,  six  ounces.  "I'd  just  like  to 
know."  he  grumbled,  '"how  many  more 
pages  we're  going  to  have?"  Clark 
said.  "As  many  pounds  and  pages  as 
we  need  to  ensure  the  rights  of  all 
Americans." 

About  the  same  time,  in  the  House. 
Joe  Pool,  bulging  Representative 
from  Texas  and  a  ranking  member  of 
the  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee, was  very  busy  pushing  legislation 
against  flag  burners  and  other  anti- 
Vietnam  demonstrators.  Hut  he 
wasn't  getting  much  help  from  the 
Attorney  General,  who  is  from  Texas 
himself.  Since  all  of  the  states  already 
have  laws  against  flag  burning.  Clark 
plainly  thought  the  bill  was  mostly 
nonsense.  Old  Joe  couldn't  understand 
why.  "I'm  not  trying  to  run  Ramsey 
Clark  out,"  Pool  said.  "Why,  he's 
from  my  hometown,  and  he's  a  nice 
feller.  Rut  he's  wrong  ...  I  just  don't 
know  why  he  got  off  on  this  kick." 

And  then  (  lark  had  to  testify  be- 
fore Senator  John  McClellan's  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Pro- 


cedure, which  is  angry  at  the  Supreme 
Court  for  "all  those  decisions"  extend- 
ing the  Constitutional  rights  of  de- 
fendants vis-a-vis  the  police.  Clark 
thinks  the  Court  is  on  the  right  track. 
His  appearance  before  the  committee 
was  slimmed  up  by  the  right-wing 
magazine.  H n  man  Eiu  nts,  in  a  column 
which  said.  '"You  could  tell  from 
Clark's  responses  to  the  questions 
that  his  solution  to  the  crime  problem 
in  America  was  the  sociological  one. 
.  .  .  He's  more  interested  in  reforming 
society  than  rescuing  it.  He's  the  old- 
shoe  type.  He  drives  a  small  car  in- 
stead of  riding  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's long  limousine.  He's  as  nice  a 
young  fellow  as  you'll  ever  meet.  But 
what's  more  to  the  point  is  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  appointed  the  wrong 
guy  to  the  wrong  post  at  the  wrong 
time." 

Then  Representative  William  E. 
Minshall  (Republican,  Ohio'  intro- 
duced a  bill  that  would  remove  the 
J'l-tiie  Department  from  control  by 
the  President.  It  is  obvious,  the  Con- 
gressman said,  "that  Justice  is  not 
enforcing  federal  statutes  invoking 
persons  who  incite  rebellion  <>r  insur- 
rection, engage  in  sedition,  advocate 
the  overthrow  of  government,  inter- 
fere with  the  morale  and  discipline  of 
our  military,  or  encourage  and  abet 
evasion  of  the  Selective  Service  Act. 
Despite  repeated  appeals  from  Con- 
gress. Justice  continues  to  ignore  fla- 
grant violations  of  federal  law." 

If  this  is  the  reaction  (in  some 
quarters)  to  Clark's  first  few  months 
in  office,  what  will  it  be  when  he 
really  gets  under  way.  and  has  a 
chance  to  bring  to  bear  the  full  force 
of  his  full  devotion  to  civil  liberties 


and  civil  rights,  to  say  nothing  .  hi 
penchant  for  trust-busting  an  hi 
distaste  for  capital  punishment,  in 
tapping,  bugging,  and  other  inviioi 
of  privacy?  The  prospect  may  >n 
some  of  his  friends,  but  it  d  ?n 
seem  to  disturb  Clark  himself.  I  hi 
a  serene  political  temperamen  II 
takes  opposition  and  criticisi  fx 
granted:  he  sees  it  as  imperson  an 
a  natural  part  of  the  give-and-t'len 
government  and  politic.-.  He  seesHI 
1'eel  if  he  does  his  job  as  bestjS 
knows  how.  ail  will  work  out.  an  if 
doesn't,  it  can't  be  helped.  To  lit'al 
in  Washington  and  ebewherewi 
are  accustomed  to  politieal-tf-idfi 
men  running  the  Justice  Deparl  en 
the  Clark  performance  so  far  'en 
almost  too  good  to  be  true. 

From  the  outside,  there  is  Vm 
great  deal  to  know  about  this  vew 
figure  on  the  Washington  seen  f< 
his  life  has  been  relatively  placfaB 
uneventful.  The  eventful  part  i  >ul 
jective,  and  is  just  beginning  t  su) 
face.  His  father.  Tom  Clark.1  n'fc 
retired  from  the  U.S.  Supreme  >u» 
to  pave  the  way  for  hi.>  son's  ap  in 
ment,  says  Ramsey  "takes  aft'  hi 
mother,"  and  she  says  "Ramse. wi 
born  a  little  old  man."  It  is  hi  1  1 
first  to  see  what  she  means,  fc  he 
son  is  a  good  six-foot-three,  an'fl 
thirty-nine  i  is  the  second-you 
man  in  the  Cabinet,  as  well  a  th 
seventh-youngest  Attorney  Gent'D 


Mr.  Fritchey  keeps  track  of  tht 
tal  as  "Harper's"  correspond** 
columnist  for  tin  St  irsday  Sytio 
He  formerly  served  us  special 
taut  to  Ambassador  Adlai  E.  S 
son  at  the  U.  S.  Mission  to  the  1 


Harper's  Magazine,  Xovcmbcr  1967 


(advertisement) 

CRISIS  IN  OUR  CITIES: 


What  Rural  America 
Can  Do  About  It 


ice  its  early  days,  our  nation  has  periodically  faced  a 
sis  in  its  cities. 

id.  since  the  early  days,  the  root  cause  has  been 
•  same  .  .  .  people  flocking  to  the  cities  in  search 
something  better  .  .  .  people  leaving  areas  of  little 
portunity  in  search  of  fulfillment  for  themselves  and 
|r  children. 

earlier  times,  the  people  came  from  overseas. 

aiiv  all  of  them  came  from  the  land  which  no  longer 

Ivided  them  \\ ith  a  living. 

da\  the  people  who  fill  our  cities  in  search  of  a 
ter  life  .  .  .  nearly  (•>()().()()()  of  them  a  year  .  .  . 
ne  from  our  own  countryside,  nearly  all  of  them 
m  the  land  which  no  longer  offers  them  a  living. 

e  fact  is.  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L. 
enian  and  other  informed  government  officials 
e  noted,  that  70%  of  our  nations  population  is 
wded  into  one  percent  of  our  land  .  .  .  many 
hem  crowded  into  space  covered  by  brick  and 
rtar  ami  macadam,  over-laden  with  smog-filled  air 
treeless,  flowerless,  hopeless. 

iy  are  the  victims  of  a  quiet  revolution  in 
iculture  which  no  longer  needs  the  labor  of  large 

fibers  of  human  beings  to  produce  the  vast 
unities  of  food  ami  liber  we  provide  for  the  world. 

>py  are  today's  landless  immigrants  w  ho  formed  our 
ghettoes  and  slums  of  generations  past. 

:  people  of  rural  America,  and  America's  rural 
•-tries,  believe  this  view  of  the  past  and  of  the 
j  sent  contains  the  seeds  of  our  future  ...  a  brighter. 

e  productive  future  for  the  people  of  the  cities  and 

people  in  the  rural  areas. 

,  believe  it  is  time  we  use  one  of  our  nation's  greatest 
'ts  .  .  .  our  uncrowded  countryside  ...  to  help 
e  the  problem  w  hich  concerns  us  all. 

al  America  boasts  more  than  space.  It  has  fresh  air 
sun  and  sky  and  water.  It  has  room  for  kids  to 


run  barefoot  through  grass  covered  with  early  morning 
ilew  ,  hills  covered  with  clean  snow  for  sleds  and 
skis,  fields  for  people  and  dogs  to  romp  in. 

And  it  has  more. 

In  the  towns  and  villages  of  rural  America  there  are 
uncrowded  streets  and  sidewalks.  There  is  electric 
power  and  transportation.  There  are  good  roads  to 
bring  the  products  of  hard-working  people  to  the 
great  market  places. 

What  rural  America  lacks  arc  job  opportunities.  Of  the 
nearly  14  million  new  jobs  created  in  our  country 
in  the  past  15  years,  lew  were  created  in  rural  areas. 
Yet  polls  say  hall  our  population  would  like  to  live  and 
work  in  rural  areas. 

VVc  believe  that  unless  wc  bend  our  efforts  to  the 
development  of  rural  America,  we  will  fail  to  solve  the 
problems  of  our  cities.  Unless  we  stem  the  tide  of 
migration  from  the  country  to  the  city  that  puts 
more  ami  more  people  into  less  and  less  space,  we  will 
have  ignored  our  greatest  asset  in  meeting  one  of 
our  gravest  problems. 

We  must  start  now  to  develop  job  opportunities, 
adequate  hospitals  ami  medical  facilities,  belter 
schools  and  theaters  and  libraries,  better  water  and 
sewer  systems,  and  improved  public  services  and 
facilities  for  industry  in  our  rural  areas.  With  them, 
rural  America  can  meet  the  job  hunger  of  its  own 
people.  It  can  provide  the  space  and  living  room  city 
people  so  desperately  seek. 

The  nation's  rural  electrics  view  with  optimism  the 
efforts  of  our  nation's  leaders  to  restore  die  balance 
between  rural  and  urban  .America.  VVc  pledge  our 
support  and  the  continuation  of  our  unstinting  effort. 
We  invite  the  participation  and  cooperation  of  all 
people  concerned  about  the  future  of  our  country, 
regardless  of  where  they  live. 

I  here  is.  alter  all.  onh  one  nation,  and  we  are  all 
part  of  it. 


20,000,000 people  working  together  to  serve  their  communities 

MERICA'S  Consumer-Owned  RURAL  ELECTRIC  SYSTEMS 

i  For  more  information  write  National  I'm  al  El,;  h  ic  Cooperative  Association,  2000  Elo>  ida  Avenue,  jV.  W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009 
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history.  But  Mrs.  Clark  had  a  point.  It 
was  her  way  of  saying  that  he  has 
always  acted  like  a  rational  being; 
and  "little"  was  her  indulgent  way  of 
suggesting  that  he  goes  about  it  un- 
ostentatiously, which  is  notably  the 
case. 

He  had  been  the  Acting  Attorney 
General  for  five  months  when  he 
was  made  the  head  of  Justice  on  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1967,  but  not  many  of  the 
newspaper  correspondents  recognized 
him  when  he  made  his  first  speech  to 
the  Washington  Press  Club  on  April 
13.  It  was  long  before  this  year's  ur- 
ban riots  began.  Nevertheless,  Clark 
quietly  warned  that  the  nation  "must 
move  forward  on  broad  fronts"  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Negro  "while 
they  can  be  met."  He  thought  "our 
achievements  are  remarkable."  but 
for  all  that  has  been  done,  "our  rela- 
tive position,  because  of  the  sweeping 
changes  in  which  we  are  caught,  has 
not  really  improved.  Indeed,  we  may 
have  slipped." 

This  was  blunt  talk  for  a  brand-new 
Cabinet  member.  It  made  news,  just 
as  almost  everything  Clark  has  since 
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said  also  has.  Only  the  President 
himself  has  been  involved  in  more 
controversial  issues  in  the  last  few 
months. 

Why  Was  He  Chosen? 

Wiiii  am  Ramsey  Clark  ( he  never 
uses  his  first  name)  was  born  on 
December  18,  1927.  His  father  is  also 
very  tall  and  also  was  U.  S.- Attorney 
General  before  going  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  there  the  resemblance 
pretty  much  ends,  although  father 
and  son  are  devoted  to  each  other. 
Ramsey  Clark  was  born  and  raised  in 
Texas  like  his  forebears.  He  went  to 
the  University  of  Texas,  and  then  to 
the  University  of  Chicago  for  a  law 
degree,  plus  a  master's  in  history.  He 
married  a  University  of  Texas  coed 
( who  also  has  a  master's  degree  I 
shortly  after  graduation,  and  soon 
settled  down  in  Dallas  to  practice  law 
and  raise  a  family,  both  inconspicu- 
ously. After  ten  uneventful  years  in 
the  smallish  legal  firm  founded  by  his 
grandfather,  he  went  to  Washington 
(courtesy   of   Lyndon   Johnson)  in 


Poor  Box 


The  moment  you  look 
at  that  plush  red  box 
you'll  know  Canadian 
Masterpiece  won't  make 
you  richer.  So  don't  be 
surprised  by  the  price 
tag:  almost  $9.00  the  fifth. 
You'll  also  have  to  spend 
some  time  finding  a  bot- 
tle. (That's  because  so 
little  of  it  trickles  down 
from  Canada.)  But  if  you 
can  afford  the  time  and 
the  price,  then  you  de- 
serve what  you  get  — one 
of  the  finest  Canadian 
whiskies  made.  (Maybe 
we  should  have  called  it 
the  rich  box.) 


1961  as  Assistant  Attorney  Gki' 
in  charge  of  the  unexciting  I 
Division.  The  Clark  and  JohnsoiO 
ilies  have  been  friends  for  n 
years,  and  Ramsey  (while  no  Ai 
cian)  had  campaigned  for  the  a 
cratic  ticket  in  1960.  He  became 
uty  Attorney  General  on  January 
1965,  and  Acting  Attorney  Giii 
on  October  3,  1966.  Then  M 
months  later  he  became  the  hil 
Justice.  No  pushing,  no  shoviid 
maneuvering,  no  publicity,  nol 
tacular  achievements.  But  su<» 
everybody  in  Washington  wan  t 
know  who  he  was  and  how  If 
there. 

What  had  he  been  doing  all  jt 
quiet  years  to  produce  the  pois*;| 
formed,  candid  official  that  Johrji( 
nally  tapped  for  this  politically  I 
tive  job?  It  seems  he  had  mostly 
reading,  studying,  and  thinking ) 
as  Acting  Attorney  General  his  I 
of  the  job  began  to  be  noticed  f 
the  Administration,  as  well  it 
special  way  of  speaking  his  | 
According  to  Clark,  clinical  psg 
gists  contend  that  individuals 
go  thirty  seconds  without  soma 
on  their  minds."  But,  he  adds,  .] 
living  proof  that  this  is  wronj 
also  says  his  attractive  wife.  Gel 
has  been  asking  him  for  eidj 
years.  "What  are  you  thinking  i 
dear?"  And  for  eighteen  years 
been  answering,  "Nothing."  Nc 
Adlai  Stevenson  has  a  public 
so  slandered  himself,  for  few 
bers  of  the  Johnson  Administ 
currently  have  more  on  their  m 

Most  Presidents  want  a  reas 
acquiescent  man  for  Attorney 
eral;  a  stiff-necked  one  can  be 
sance  in  this  acutely  political 
which  is  why  most  appointment 
a  political  flavor.  So  why  did  Jo 
choose  Clark?  One  thing  is  cert 
was  not  a  case  of  Presidential  a 
mindedness.  Johnson  knew,  or 
to  have  known,  what  he  was  g 
for  Clark  served  a  long  probati 
period  as  the  Acting  Attorney 
oral.  He  went  all  out  against 
tapping  and  bugging;  asserted 
trol  over  FBI  policy;  droppjj 
politically  hot  sixteen-year-ojj 
case  against  Judith  Coplon.  Ht 
suaded  the  President  to  veto  aj 
crime  bill  which  Congress  pass 
the  District  of  Columbia  becT 
felt  it  would  violate  Constitu 
rights.  He  made  it  clear  to  Co 


The  smallest  errand  sends  him  scampering. 


;  the  life  aboard 
!  "France"  that 
ikes  the  difference. 

rap  you've  forgotten.  A  message 
int  delivered.  Monsieur  le  mousse 
iagerly  to  fetch  and  deliver. 

this  young  chap  is  called  a 
e  isn't  quite  clear.  But  he,  and 
,like  him,  exist  to  please  you. 
"France"  abounds  in  those  who 
do  your  bidding.  Most  are  mature 
nen  who  have  refined  the  sub- 
jf  thoughtful  care  to  a  graceful  art 
o,  while  the  mousse's  jaunts  seem 
o  you.  please  keep  in  mind  that 
avel  began  with  the  scales. 


10  fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10020 
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ICELANDIC  STILL  HAS 

LOWEST  AIR  FARES 
TO  EUROPE 


of  any 

scheduled  airline 


Ask  an  expert,  your  travel  agent.  He'll  tell 
you.  Of  all  the  scheduled  airlines  flying 
the  Atlantic,  only  one  has  lower  fares. 
Icelandic.  And  right  now  is  the  time  to 
take  advantage  of  Icelandic's  even  lower 
off-season  fares.  Example?  During 
Thrift  Season  you  save  $137.40  on  a 
round-trip  ticket  New  York/Luxembourg 
over  normal  Jet  Economy  fare.  Icelandic's 
fare  is  valid  for  a  whole  year  with  no 
restrictions  on  day  of  week  you  fly. 
Want  to  save  even  more?  You  will— with 
Icelandic's  unique  budget-priced  "Shoe- 
string" Tours  of  32  major  European 
cities,  low-cost  Stopover  Tours  of  Iceland 
and  Luxembourg,  and  Air-Rail  Plan  to 
all  Europe.  You  also  enjoy  outstanding 
comfort  and  service  (including  compli- 
mentary hot  meals,  drinks  and  snacks). 
There's  no  doubt  about  it.  Icelandic 
Airlines  is  your  best  sky-buy  to  Europe. 

Champion  of  Low  Fares  to  Europe  for  23  Years 

ICELANDIC 

610  Fifth  Avenue  (Rockefeller  Center) 
New  York,  N.Y.  10020  •  PL  7-8585 
NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Call  your  Travel  Agent  Write  for  Folder  H 

From  New  York  lo  ICELAND  •  ENGLAND  •  SCOTLAND  •  HOLLAND 
MORWAV  •  SWEDEN  •  DENMARK  •  FINLAND  •  LUXEMBOURG 
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that  he  does  not  share  its  agitation 
over  the  Supreme  Court's  Miranda 
decision,  which  requires  police  to  in- 
form all  arrestees  (before  interroga- 
tion) of  their  right  not  to  talk. 

Last  winter  Clark  met  with  a  group 
of  law-enforcement  officials  in  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee,  who  also  were 
worked  up  over  the  Miranda  ruling 
and  strongly  felt  it  would  handicap 
law  enforcement.  Clark  said  he  doubt- 
ed it.  The  officials  were'  somewhat 
taken  aback,  for  they  were  aware  that 
Justice  Clark  had  dissented  from  that 
decision.  One  of  them  said,  "Isn't  Tom 
Clark  your  father?"  The  answer,  of 
course,  was  yes.  "But."  said  the  offi- 
cial, "your  position  is  entirely  differ- 
ent than  his."  "Well."  said  Clark  soft- 
ly, "don't  tell  him  what  I  said." 

One  reason  Johnson  knows  Ramsey 
Clark  so  well  is  that  he  borrowed  him 
from  Justice  from  time  to  time  to 
serve  as  a  White  House  troubleshooter 
on  race  matters.  After  the  rioting  in 
Watts,  he  was  named  chairman  of  a 
special  federal  task  force  to  investi- 
gate the  causes  of  the  outbreak. 
Earlier  in  1965  he  had  been  made 
chief  officer  of  the  federal  forces  in 
Alabama  for  the  famous  Selma  to 
Montgomery  civil-rights  march.  Chirk 
drafted  the  19(57  civil-rights  act,  a 
proposal  intended  to  wipe  out  discrim- 
ination in  housing  and  employment. 
He  has  also  stepped  up  enforcement 
of  the  1964  and  196.")  civil-rights  acts, 
and  he  is  known  to  have  prodded 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Commission  to  get  a  move  on. 

The  Kc,j  Word 

'While  he  was  at  the  White  House 
Clark  learned  a  little  about  the  Presi- 
dent, as  weli  as  vice  versa.  On  one 
occasion  the  boss  wanted  a  written 
brief  on  a  verv  complicated  matter. 
Clark  dashed  one  off,  but  it  came  back 
with  a  short  note  saying,  "You 
wouldn't  want  to  argue  that  before 
your  daddy,  would  you?"  Clark  then 
prepared  an  exhaustive  memo,  and 
this  time  the  comment  was,  "Now 
you  can  take  this  up  and  argue  it  be- 
fore your  daddy  and  Earl  Warren." 
The  detractors  of  the  Chief  Justice, 
incidentally,  get  short  shrift  from  the 
new  Attorney  General.  This  spring  he 
introduced  Warren  as  the  main  speak- 
er at  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  on  Crime  Con- 
trol. Many  of  the  policemen,  prose- 


cutors, and  judges  present  hm 
openly  blaming  Warren  and  « 
eral  majority  on  the  court  for  m 
law  enforcement  more  difficult! 
introduction,  Clark  said,  "I 
Earl  Warren  lives  and  sent- 
lives  are  enriched  with  justice 
be  the  lives  of  our  children's  ■  i 
for  generations  to  come."  Ev1' 
got  the  point.  Much  later  in  JJ 
however,  a  reporter  found  Cm 
ting  alone  at  the  rear  of  till 
auditorium  in  which  the  cri5r 
ference  was  being  held.  WhatVa 
doing  there  when  most  of  tl 
gates  had  lost  interest  in  the  pvjj 
and  left?  "I  thought  1  migl  1 
something."  Clark  said. 

The  key  word  is  "learn."  Hi 
for  business,  then  for  pleasJa 
then  out  of  habit.  It  is  a  hair 
changes    men.    It    stirs  doj 
Clark's  case,  a  "lingering  del 
the  summer  of  1960  as  to  1 
there  was  any  "real  fulfillmen  t, 
professional  life.  That's  whei 
cided  he  had  to  go  into  public 
And  so  he  went,  but  not  very 
nently.  The  Department  of 
under  Robert  Kennedy  in  1 
full  of  well-known  New  Fronti 
The  new  Assistant  Attorney 
for  Lands,  this  lanky,  James  i_ 
type  from  Texas,  was  a  stra 
their  midst,  but  not  for  Ion 
Seigenthaler,    Kennedy's  a 
ministrative    assistant  at 
summed  up  the  ultimate  Ne 
tier  judgment  on  Clark:  "If 
asked  for  reservations  about 
Clark's    quality    and  charM 
couldn't  think  of  one.  I  couldi 
nit-pick  a  fault." 

Shortly  after  his  appoints 
Attorney  General  the  Womei 
tional  Press  Club  gave  a  dhj 
honor  of  both  Tom  Clark  and  P 
The  president  of  the  club,  E 
strom.  said.  "Now  that  Ramse. 
is  Attorney  General  he  has 
privileges  the  key  to  the  ex 
men's  room  and  the  right  to 
Edgar  Hoover  for  an  appoint 
It  was  not  too  great  an  exagg 
The  PHI  is  supposedly  only  a 
of  the  -Justice  Department, 
\  ears  Hoover  has  been  grantin 
ences— but  not  too  frequently- 
ous  Attorney  Generals.  Clark 
courteous  and  respectful  to 
but  just  the  same  the  idea  is 
around  that  he  doesn't  regard 
as  a  separate  branch  of  the 


General  Motors  is  people 

laking  better  products  for  people. 


m  Rennell  is  murder  on  motors.  For  your  protection. 


(ou  would  never  dream  of 
ng  the  things  to  your  car  that 
l  Rennell  does  to  his  engines, 
e  running  them  wide  open  29 
jrs  straight  on  a  dynamom- 
r.  Which  is  like  driving  your 


car  up  a  mountain  all  day.  Pull- 
ing a  heavily  loaded  trailer. 

It's  only  one  of  dozens  of 
grueling  tests  skilled  techni- 
cians, like  Jim,  throw  at  GM  en- 
gines before  they're  approved 


for  production.  To  make  sure 
they'll  take  anything  you  can 
ever  throw  at  them.  It's  another 
way  we  protect  your  investment 
in  each  Chevrolet,  Pontiac,  Olds- 
mobile,  Buick  or  Cadillac  car. 


Jim  Rennell,  Dynamometer  Operator,  General  Motors  Engineering  Staff,  Warren,  Michigan. 
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merit.  In  the  past  there  has  been  some 
ambiguity  on  how  much  wiretapping 
Justice  was  permitting  the  FBI  to  in- 
dulge in,  and  whether  Hoover  or  Bob 
Kennedy  was  responsible  for  it.  Clark 
has  made  it  crystal  clear  that  he  re- 
gards the  responsibility  as  his,  and 
that  he  has  expressly  forbidden  all  but 
a  "very  few"  for  national  security 
cases  alone.  Thirty-eight  taps,  to  be 
exact. 

Simple  Taste  in  Justice 

C  lark  seems  to  have  only  one  osten- 
tation—motor cars.  He  drives  to  work 
in  a  battered,  eighteen-year-old  Olds- 
mobile  convertible  whose  top  caved  in 
during  a  heavy  snowstorm  last  win- 
ter. His  associates  have  tried  to  con- 
vince him  he  could  get  more  work 
done  if  he  commuted  in  a  chauffeur- 
driven  limousine— like  any  other  self- 
respecting  Cabinet  Member— but  the 
A-G  insists  the  one-hour  round  trip 
between  home  and  office  is  his  best 
chance  for  daily  thinking.  Happily, 
his  tastes  are  also  simple  when  it 
comes  to  legal  matters,  such  as  select- 
ing juries,  for  instance. 

In  his  first  appearance  before  a 
Congressional  committee  in  behalf  of 
civil-rights  legislation,  he  urged  re- 
form of  the  federal  jury  selection 
process.  The  present  system  of  "blue 
ribbon"  juries,  it  is  contended,  dis- 
criminates against  Negroes  and  the 
poor  in  general.  But  a  powerful  bloc 
of  conservative  Senators  is  against 
selecting  jurors  at  random  from  a 
cross  section  of  the  community.  Sena- 
tor Ervin  insisted  to  Clark  that  jurors 
should  come  from  "the  best  and  the 
most  intelligent."  Clark's  answer  was, 
"I  don't  know  how  you  choose  intelli- 
gence, common  sense,  and  probity.  We 
should  try  to  include  all  of  our  people 
in  the  judicial  process." 

There  are  key  Congressmen  and 
Senators  who  think  the  Supreme 
Court's  Miranda  decision  is  an  open 
invitation  to  crime.  What  did  Clark 
think  of  that?  His  answer  was:  "I 
don't  think  court  rulings  cause  crime. 
People  don't  commit  crime  with  any- 
thing so  sophisticated  as  the  view 
that,  'Well,  I  can  commit  this  crime 
now  because  I  won't  be  interrogated.' 
If  a  fellow  is  that  well  informed  of  his 
rights,  why  he  knew  that  he  didn't 
have  to  be  interrogated  before  Mir- 
anda anyway."  In  any  case,  the  con- 
viction rate,  he  said,  is  about  the 


same  among  those  who  refuse  t  ta! 
as  it  is  with  those  who  talk.  He  ite 
a  study  of  two  thousand  cases  ii  <le} 
York.  Confessions  were  at  issjj  i 
275  of  them,  Clark  said,  "witlbnl 
twenty-two  cases  where  the  d<  3ns 
raised  the  question  of  the  legal  y  0 
the  confession,  and  only  two  (it  0 
two  thousand  where  a  motion  t  sin; 
press  the  confession  was  ac.all 
granted,  or  one  in  one  thousan  hap 
One  of  the  most  thankless  tatsaa 
Justice  is  administering  the  nti 
trust  laws,  or,  as  in  most  admir  tia 
tions,  not  administering  them  Tor 
Clark,  as  Attorney  General,  she  ed 
surprising  interest  in  trust-bu  ins 
and  his  son  apparently  intersiA 
carry  on  where  his  father  lei  of 
only  more  so.  It  is  only  fair  tc^| 
however,  that  other  AttorneyH 
erals  have  started  off  more  b  ■ 
against  the  '"trusts"  than  thej  tin 
ished. 

Now  that  he  is  a  member 
Cabinet,  Clark  finds  it  increal 
difficult  to  duck  speaking 
ments.  He  is  no  orator,  but  h^M 
have  inspirations.  He  had  to  JH 
introducing  at  a  dinner  hortjB 
Representative  John  McCormaqjB 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Clark's 
and  mother  were  present,  so  win  |l 
rose  he  said.  "Ladies  and  gentlnen 
Mr.  Speaker.  Congressmen,  Mi 
Justice  Clark  ...  1  pause  >  .  .  an< 
Mother."  That  got  him  niceifl 
More  recently  he  spoke  to  the  s^H 
body  at  Hendrix  College  in  Aril™ 
and  afterward  answered  some  iiaq 
questions.  One  student  wantiiH 
know  why  he  favored  the  registjtioi 
of  firearms.  His  answer  wass'W 
don't  mind  registering  our  ivef 
when  we  marry  them.  It's  not  >inj 
to  hurt  us  to  license  our  firearm" 

Of  course,  Clark  had  good  rea  n  tt 
register  his  wife;  she's  the  ki  1  0; 
mate  every  man  in  public  life  gh 
to  have.  On  the  day  her  husban/wa: 
appointed  to  head  up  Justice,  'Irs 
Clark  heard  the  news  (via  car  idio 
on  the  way  to  a  meeting  of  the  v»sh 
ington  Urban  League,  of  which  '  e  11 
a  board  member.  She  went  right  n  t« 
the  meeting. 

The  Clarks  have  one  great  1  If 
in  their  lives— they  can't  stand  revi 
sion.  So  they  try  to  make  dcvitl 
music  (classical),  books  (lots*  1 
tory),  food  (plenty  of  Mexica 
Italian),  and  friends  (all  kind  I 
gets  them  by  somehow. 


When  the  in-group  at  the  cocktail  party 
starts  talking  about 
vacations, 
smile  and  say, 

"Oh,  we're  just  going  to  the  country." 


> 


\4tt 


Kenya. 


A  an  Safari?  A  wild  dream,  they'll  say.  It's  no  wild  dream 
sn  j  go  "On  Safari"  with  Lufthansa.  And  our  Pay  Later  Plan 
yo  :redit  card  can  make  it  possible.  For  just  $1743,  you  can 


as<  Id  zebras  in  Zambia.  Stalk  mammoth  rhinos  in  Rhodesia. 
;ef  the  foot  of  fabled  Mount  Kilimanjaro.  Visit  Johannesburg, 
:1°  Falls,  Nairobi,  Masai-Mara,  Serengeti  Plains,  Lake  Man- 
ft>  etops,  Amboseli,  Samburu,  Mount  Kenya.  For  only  $1743, 
M  a  gives  you  all  ground  and  air  transportation  (including 
;nes  in  East  Africa)  hotels,  tents,  meals,  professional 
1  "  ven  tips! 

ir  friends  think  you're  dreaming,  whip  out  the  Lufthansa 
.  >•  ri"  folder.  You  can  get  it  through  your  Travel  Agent.  Or  by 
i  this  coupon. 

rt  14-21  day  Economy  Excursion  fare  from  New  York 
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LUFTHANSA  GERMAN  AIRLINES,  Dept  H  ll 
410  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Gentlemen : 

□  Please  send  me  further  information  on  your  three-week  "On  Satan  tour. 

□  Have  your  Tour  Expert  contact  me. 


Nan 


.City. 


My  Trave'  Agent  i 


Lufthansa 


How  to  say  love  in  Italian 


Bring  Asti  Gancia  Sparkling 
Wine.  Don't  speak.  The  wine 
speaks  for  you.  It  bubbles 
and  tingles  and  sparkles.  It's 
young  and  lively  and  gay. 
It's  like  nothing  else  in  the 
world.  In  Italy,  it's  almost  as 
popular  as  love. 


n  Asti 

uancia 


Imported  Italian  Sp.irklitm  Wim-  ©1966  The  Jon.  Garneau  Co..  Nrw  York.  N.  Y. 
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David  Halberstam 

THE  IMPORTANCE 

OF  BEING  GALBRAITH 


In  the  early  summer  of  1967,  the  year  of  his  fame, 
John  Kenneth  Galbraith  worried  frequently  about 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  Not  Eisenhower's  econom- 
ics, that  was  all  past;  but  his  book,  At  Ease: 
Stories  I  Tell  to  Friends,  was  right  up  there  on 
the  best-seller  list,  moving  up,  potentially  Number 
One.  This  was  the  spot  Galbraith  coveted,  and  his 
f  main  rival  was  a  warm,  chummy  Ike  telling  stories 
to  old  buddies  ("This  is  the  book  that  goes  with 
the  grin,"  said  the  ads).  America,  in  a  summer 
I  of  discontent,  would  like  that.  Ike  would  make 
4 easier  reading  than  his  own  book,  The  New  Indus- 
trial State  (didn't  that  smack  of  air  pollution, 
I  ghettos,  dirty  trains?). 

Earlier  in  the  year,  his  publisher  suggested  Gal- 
i  wraith  accept  an  excellent  paperback  offer.  But 
palbraith,  a  shrewd  Scot  and  possibly  the  toughest 
bargainer  in  the  literary  world,  held  out.  No,  he 
aid,  we'll  sign  when  the  book  is  Number  One  and 
ve'W  get  more  money.  The  publisher  believed  the 
1  ook  worthy  and  serious,  but  largely  impenetrable. 
.Walbraith,  however,  held  the  line,  the  contract  was 
clayed,  the  book  came  out,  and  in  one  week  it  was 
ot  only  on  the  list,  but  Number  One.  His  editor 
,1  ailed  Galbraith  at  his  farm  in  Vermont  to  relay 
lie  news.  "It  was'the  first  time  I  ever  heard  Ken 


purr,"  he  told  a  friend.  "I  received  the  news  with 
characteristic  humility,"  Galbraith  recalled  later. 

This  was  very  decidedly  Galbraith's  year.  All  the 
varying  strands  of  his  many  careers  were  coming 
together  at  once;  he  was  a  unique  American 
phenomenon.  In  America,  where  there  are  so  many 
things  to  oppose,  he  was  an  oppositionist,  but  in 
our  largess  even  the  oppositionists  are  affluent. 
True,  he  was  an  out  politician,  but  such  are  our 
politics  today  that  with  the  White  House  so  devoid 
of  glamor,  it  is  more  glamorous  to  be  out  than  in. 
He  was  a  friend  of  the  Kennedys,-  one  of  the  privi- 
leged few  who  moved  in  that  exciting  world  of 

"There  was  some  doubt,  however,  as  to  his  exact 
place  in  the  Kennedy  Shadow  Cabinet — Arthur 
Schlesinger,  Jr.,  for  example,  is  widely  believed  to 
be  in  the  Ministry  of  Truth,  but  Galbraith's  role  is 
less  clear.  Someone  who  works  in  the  Cabinet's  Pa- 
tronage Chancellery  asked  me  which  one  I  thought. 
"Ministry  of  Economics,"  I  said,  and  he  shook  his 
head.  I  was  about  to  answer  Ministry  for  External 
Affairs,  when  I  suddenly  remembered  about  Gal- 
braith's Indian  Art  book  and  those  book  reviews  for 
The  New  Yorker.  "Ministry  for  Culture  and  the  Per- 
forming Arts,"  I  said.  "Very  good,"  my  friend  an- 
swered, "but  just  remember  that  Dick  Goodwin  is  in 
there  fighting  too." 
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powerful  men  and  their  beautiful  women,  playing 
even  there  a  subtle  role,  close  but  perhaps  not  too 
close.  He  had  starred  at  the  great  party  of  Truman 
Capote,  and  made  the  gossip  columns  afterwards 
because  he  played  touch  football  at  the  party  with 
George  Plimpton,  the  Harper  &  Row  quarterback. 
("As  a  former  quarterback,"  Plimpton  said  of 
the  six-foot,  eight-and-one-half-inch  Galbraith,  "I 
must  say  he  makes  a  great  target.") 

He  was  seen  frequently,  but  not  too  frequently, 
in  the  company  of  Mrs.  Kennedy.  He  was  enjoying 
not  only  the  success  of  his  new  book,  but  also 
watching  his  fellow  economists  debate  once  again 
whether  he  was  good  or  bad  for  their  craft.  He 
was  completing  a  book  on  Indian  Art,  and  deciding 
which  publishing  house  should  have  his  immense 
diary  on  his  years  as  Ambassador  to  India— a 
Kennedy  book  of  sorts,  bound  to  be  a  big  money 
book.  He  had  just  finished  his  first  novel  about 
a  coup  d'etat  in  a  Caribbean  dictatorship.  It  is 
largely  an  attack  upon  Dean  Rusk  and  the  State 
Department  ("We  can't  let  them  cross  the  Rostow 
truce  line,"  says  one  character),  and  he  received 
staggering  offers  from  publishing  houses  for  it. 
Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  asked  for  a  book-jacket 
quote  on  The  New  Industrial  State,  offered  one: 
"This  book  is  entirely  as  good  as  its  author  thinks 
it  is." 

There  was  his  more  serious  side,  too.  He  had 
just  been  appointed  by  James  Reston  to  lead  the 
dissent  on  Vietnam;  he  was  the  new  chairman  of 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action;  he  had  recently 
considered  running  for  the  Senate  in  Vermont. 
But,  he  concluded,  "The  Senate  is  an  overrated 
place  as  a  platform  and  I  have  my  writing."  And 
he  toyed  with  running  for  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts ("I  could  have  won  the  election,  no  question 
about  that,  but  the  nomination,  that's  the  ques- 
tion; Kenny  O'Donnell  and  I  would  have  been 
after  the  same  votes"). 

Galbraith  looks  upon  the  success  of  his  latest 
book  as  entirely  predictable.  He  believes  there  are 
100,000  to  200,000  quite  serious  Americans  who 
are  perplexed  about  what  is  going  on  in  the  in- 
dustrial state  and  who  find  the  average  monograph 
too  technical  and  narrow  for  their  taste,  and  the 
average  popularization  too  light.  He  was  delib- 
erately shooting  for  this  middle  ground  and  claims 
he  made  it. 

David  Halberstam,  a  New  Yorker  and  a  Harvard 
graduate,  is  tlx  author  of  "The  Making  of  a  Quag- 
mire" and  "The  Noblest  Roman."  II <  was  a  corre- 
spondent for  the  "New  York  Times"  in  Southeast 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Eastern  Europe,  iron  a  Pulitzer 
Prize,  and  is  tune  a  contributing  editor  of  "Har- 
per's"—at  present  in  Vietnam. 


This  may  be  true,  but  many  of  his  friends  see 
the  book,  rather,  as  symbolic  of  the  success  of 
intellectuals  in  America  these  days,  particularly 
liberal  intellectuals,  and  most  particularly  those 
whose  names  were  illuminated  by  the  Kennedy 
light.  Schlesinger  and  Galbraith  both  became  pub- 
lic men  during  the  Stevenson  campaigns;  they 
became  a  good  deal  more  than  just  professors  in 
the  Kennedy  years."  The  intellectual  and  social 
doings  of  the  White  House  were  also  much  more 
interesting  than  the  day-to-day  drudgery  of  run- 
ning a  government.  The  role  of  the  intellectual  in 
politics  was  perhaps  overstressed,  but  undoubtedly 
it  was  more  exciting  to  be  Arthur  Schlesinger  at 
the  White  House  than  to  be  Douglas  Dillon  at 
Treasury,  more  exciting  to  be  Galbraith  than 
Orville  Freeman. 

The  photo  that  hangs  in  Galbraith's  workshop 
today  is  of  him  and  Mrs.  Kennedy,  and  he  is  not 
likely  to  give  it  up.  Yet  not  everyone  in  the  Ken- 
nedy camp  feels  that  Galbraith  is  wholly  one  of 
them.  Indeed,  part  of  the  trouble  over  William 
Manchester's  book  The  Death  of  a  President  was 
that  Manchester  did  not  like  Galbraith,  and  re- 
acted violently  to  the  ease  with  which  Galbraith 
seemed  to  make  the  transition  from  Kennedy  to 
Johnson.  His  portrait,  a  quite  harsh  one,  is  of  a 
man  more  aware  of  his  ego  than  his  grief  ("Gal- 
braith outraged  everyone  within  earshot  by  an- 
nouncing that  he  had  written  'a  very  good  draft 
overnight'  for  the  new  President").  Galbraith's 
own  diary  of  those  years  tells  how  one  night  right 
after  the  assassination  Schlesinger  divided  the 
government  between  the  realists  and  the  loyalists, 
and  bitterly  accused  Galbraith  of  being  a  realist. 

Galbraith  himself  served  for  a  time  as  an  un- 
official Kennedy  reader,  checking  manuscripts 
about  the  late  President;  one  of  the  books  he  read 
was  Paul  Fay's  The  Pleasure  of  His  Companu.  a 
book  which  displeased  Mrs.  Kennedy.  Galbraith 
does  not  read  galleys  for  the  family  anymore. 
More  recently  he  reviewed  the  novel  Washington, 
/>.('..  by  Gore  Vidal,  the  champion  Bobby-Baiter 
in  the  literary  world.  The  review,  quite  favorable, 
surprised  some  people,  most  noticeably  Vidal  him- 
self, who  assumed  that  Galbraith  would  cut  him 

^Schlesinger  concedes  that  Stevenson  and  Kennedy 
brought  Galbraith  and  himself  very  much  into  the 
open.  In  his  own  book  -I  Thousand  Days,  there  are  58 
references  to  .1.  K.  Galbraith,  34  to  Douglas  Dillon, 
■  1L!  to  Charles  do  Caulk-.  41  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  13  for  Konrad  Adenauer,  32  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  !'.)  for  General  Maxwell  Tay- 
lor. 46  for  Vietnam,  one  for  Robert  Manning,  and  -II 
for  Richar  d  Nixon.  Of  this  hook,  J.  K.  Galbraith  has 
said,  "everything  written  about  the  Kennedy  years 
from  now  on  will  lie  influenced  by  this  history." 


ip,  just  as  he  had  just  cut  Robert  Kennedy  up. 
^his  suggestion  subsequently  annoyed  Galbraith, 
hough  there  were  some  in  the  Kennedy  entourage 
vho  were  themselves  annoyed  by  the  positive 
uality  of  the  review,  and  feel  in  addition  that  his 
iresent  relations  with  the  White  House,  while  not 
farm,  should  be  chillier.  Thus  while  Galbraith 
s  viewed  as  a  Kennedy  man  outside  the  Kennedy 
ircle,  on  the  inside  he  is  not  viewed  as  a  100  per 
ent  loyalist  (in  a  league  where  100  per  cent  is 
onsidered  minimal )  and  indeed  he  is  regarded  as 
Galbraith  man  first,  and  a  Kennedy  man  second. 

Enlarging  His  Platform 

»Jalbraith  is  indeed  his  own  man,  an  enormous 
gure  who  tends  to  dominate  every  group,  every 
:ene,  with  a  combination  of  size,  intellect,  humor, 
nd  sheer  gall.  He  revels  in  his  height:  "It  greatly 
ilarges  your  options  in  life.  You  are  twice  as 
sible,  and  when  people  think  of  someone  to  write 
paper  or  do  a  job,  they  are  much  more  likely  to 
•member  you.  I  have  gone  through  life  with  the 
mforting  belief  that  everyone  else  is  abnormally 
iort."  He  is  also  fond  of  recalling  his  meeting 
ith  de  Gaulle  right  after  the  assassination.  Gal- 
|  aith  had  just  been  talking  with  Anastas  Miko- 
n.  The  General  frowned  and  asked,  "Why  have 
li  been  conversing  with  such  a  short  man?" 
I  When  Galbraith  apologized  for  this,  de  Gaulle 
iked  him  his  view  of  tall  men. 
I  "Because  they  are  taller  they  are  more  notice- 
|le,  and  because  they  are  more  noticeable,  their 
Itiavior  is  better.  They  are  excellent  public  serv- 
flts,"  Galbraith  replied. 

[''Professor,  I  find  your  philosophy  magnificent," 
d  de  Gaulle,  "and  there  is  only  one  thing  to 
1."  Galbraith  asked  what  it  was. 
'Small  men  must  be  treated  without  mercy," 

si  d  the  General. 

lie  is  immensely  disciplined,  and  measures  his 
b  e  with  unusual  care;  it  is  not  by  accident  that 
M  years  in  India  will  produce  three  books.  He 
I'sxtremely  astute  in  his  relationships  with  the 
I  ss.  In  India  he  was  much  more  accessible  to 
I  erican  reporters  than  to  many  members  of  his 
I  V.  One  reason,  he  says,  was  that  he  learned 
I  e  from  the  journalists  than  from  some  of  the 
Sbassy  men.  In  his  India  diary,  he  tells  why  he 
di  dec!  to  give  his  farewell  speech  in  Bombay : 
tl  newspapers  were  particularly  good  in  that  city, 
aij  also  he  had  visited  there  less  frequently,  and 
!  (  -e  would  be  bigger  news.  Thanks  in  part  to 
ttt  attention  to  the-  press,  Galbraith  has  created 
hi  nvn  separate  platform,  much  as  if  he  were  a 
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columnist  for  a  major  newspaper.  Ten  years  ago 
i his  seemed  an  unlikely  achievement  for  a  Harvard 
professor  and  a  naturalized  citizen  at  that.  His 
determination  to  find  a  broader  base— and  to  accept 
the  academic  raised  eyebrows  it  would  cause- 
dates  back  to  the  book  he  wrote  in  1952,  published 
by  the  Harvard  University  Tress,  on  the  theory 
of  price  control. 

"The  best  book  I  ever  wrote  in  many  ways,"  he 
says.  "It  was  a  tough  technical  essay  and  maybe 
fifty  people  read  it  and  it  had  absolutely  zero  in- 
fluence. I  made  up  my  mind  then  that  I  was  not 
going  to  invest  any  more  of  my  time  that  way. 
From  now  on  I  would  put  in  an  extra  year  on  the 
writing  to  engage  a  larger  audience,  and  because 
of  that  the  other  economists  would  have  to  react  to 
me.  My  work  would  not  be  ignored." 

His  unabashed  vanity  is  combined  with  an 
extraordinary  charm  which  allows  him  to  talk  con- 
tinually and  wittily  on  almost  any  subject  without 
boring  a  listener,  and  indeed  making  the  listener 
feel  that  he  has  been  singularly  honored.  Women 
find  him  very  attractive  indeed,  amusing,  and 
rough-hewn  handsome.  (He  reciprocates  their  in- 
terest: the  three  main  characters  in  his  Indian 
diary  appear  to  he  Mrs.  Kennedy,  Miss  Angie 
Dickinson,  the  actress,  and  Mr.  Nehru,  the  Prime 
Minister,  i 

However,  the  other  side  of  the  Galbraith  coin 
is  ;:  very  low  tolerance  of  things,  people,  govern- 
ments, and  institutions  which  bore  him.  This  atti- 
tude is  sometimes  given  expression  in  the  class- 
room. "His  course  is  taught  in  harangues,"  said 
the  Harvard  Crimson  guide  two  years  ago.  "fol- 
lowed by  question  periods  in  which  hapless  stu- 
dent.- either  serve  up  items  to  support  Galbraith's 
theories,  or  are  wittily  and  thoroughly  demolished 
for  failing  to  do  so."  He  is  equally  offhand  toward 
some  of.  his  colleagues.  For  instance,  of  George 
Stigler,  a  University  of"  Chicago  economist.  Gal- 
braith says,  "George  once  wrote  that  it  was  a  great 
shame  that  so  many  people  read  Galbraith's  eco- 
nomic.- and  so  few  read  Adam  Smith's.  I  answered, 
of  course,  that  what  really  bothered  Stigler  was 
not  that  so  few  had  read  Adam  Smith,  but  that  so 
few  had  read  Stigler." 

The  feeling  toward  Galbraith  in  acidemia  is 
complicated.  He  is  not  entirely  beloved.  Some  col- 
leagues are  jealous  ("All  you  need  now  to  really 
finish  you  at  Harvard,  Galbraith,"  one  friend  told 
him  when  The  Affluent  Society  was  selling  par- 
ticularly well,  "is  for  them  to  make  a  movie  out 
of  that  book"  i  ;  some  genuinely  dislike  his  arro- 
gance; some  differ  with  him  philosophically.  The 
Chicago  school  of  economists  in  general  v  iew  s  him 
with  alarm,  and  others  believe  his  economic-  are 


not  terribly  revolutionary,  just  revised  Keynesian 
ism.  well  popularized  and  well  projected. 

Certain   professors   who  devote  their  entir 
careers  to  teaching  believe  that  he  is  rather  borei 
by  teaching.  Schlesinger,  often  the  object  of  sim: 
lar  criticism,  feels  that  it  is  largely  unfair,  a  rt 
flection  of  the  difference  between  the  generalis 
and  the  specialist.  "If  Ken  spent  all  his  time  bein 
nothing  but  an  agricultural  economist  he  woul' 
be  a  yery  great  one  and  there  would  be  no  debat'j 
over  his  credentials,"  Schlesinger  said.  One  polit 
cal  scientist  sympathetic  to  Galbraith  and  his  lit 
eralism,  who  sees  him  as  a  truly  significant  figur] 
in  American  life,  says,  "I  like  him  and  respect  hii 
very  much  and  many  of  the  economists  do  no 
That  in  itself  tells  something.  Galbraith  is  a  ma1 
wlio  knows  power  and  is  drawn  to  it,  while  a  1< 
of  economists  shy  away  from  it.  consider  it  almos 
\  ulgar.  and  are  more  interested  in  immutable  rule 
and  laws."  Nevertheless  there  is  a  general  feelin' 
that  Galbraith's  latest  book  has  solidified  his  pos 
tion  as  a  serious  economist.  While  there  has  bee 
some  predictable  carping  against  it.  it  has  bee' 
quite  well  reviewed,  and  has  gained  support  froi] 
unlikely  areas. 

Two  Kinds  of  Vanit 

Iona  Station,  in  Ontario.  Canada,  where  Ga 
braith  was  born  fifty-nine  years  ago,  is  a  very  Ion 
way  from  the  Plaza  Hotel  and  the  Truman  Capol 
party.  His  forebears  were  Scottish  immigrant 
who  settled  there  "after  being  chased  off  estatf 
in  Scotland  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  rai 

i 

ing  of  sheep  was  more  valuable  and  more  prestigj 
mis  than  the  minding  of  tenants.  Of  course,  one! 
they  arrived,  the  first  thing  they  did  was  improv 
the  reasons  for  coming,  the  search  for  opporttu 
it y  and  liberty."  Among  the  different  clans,  til 
Galbraiths  were  known  for  industry,  for  thei 
breeding  ability  with  livestock,  and   for  thei 
height.  Galbraith  himself  grew  up  in  an  atnm>. 
phere  of  spare  and  unsentimental  Calvinism.  Lit 
was  without  frills,  hard  work  was  mandator: 
money  was  valued  to  an  extraordinary  degree  an 
was  spent  with  singular  reluctance,  sex  was  coi 
sidered  uniformly  wicked,  and  a  hard  and  shar 
eye  was  used  in  judging  other  men. 

His  father  was  careful  to  keep  him  from  n 
garding  raising  animals  as  a  mere  sport.  Tli 
senior  Galbraith  might  buy  his  son  a  heifer  th 
boy  particularly  liked,  but  the  son  was  held  a< 
countable  for  all  feed  and  had  to  pay  the  mono 
back;  similarly,  if  the  cow  won  any  prizes  at 
show,  the  cost  of  transporting  the  animal  was  Bill 


tracted  from  the  winnings.  These  values  remain 
with  Galbraith  today. 

He  was,  for  instance,  appalled  a  few  years  ago 
to  learn  that  Schlesinger  was  appearing  on  tele- 
vision shows  free,  simply  to  propagate  the  liberal 
faith.  He  sharply  admonished  him— never  be  that 
liberal— and  so  today  Schlesinger,  like  Galbraith, 
is  paid  very  handsome  fees  for  spreading  the  gos- 
pel. Someone  who  knows  him  and  his  books  very 
well  (over  500,000  copies  in  hardback)  believes 
that  Galbraith  is  probably  a  millionaire.  I  asked 
him  about  this,  and  he  sharply  denied  it  (though 
The  Affluent  Society  did  make  over  $100,000;  The 
New  Industrial  State,  the  novel,  and  the  Indian 
diary  will  likely  be  big  money  books ) .  He  appeared 
almost  shocked  by  my  suggestion.  But  the  more  we 
talked,  the  more  he  seemed  to  like  the  idea. 

Galbraith  grew  up  bored  with  the  long,  dull 
hours  of  farming  and  became  a  prodigious  reader 
in  self-defense.  Encouraged  by  his  father,  he  en- 
tered high  school  at  the  age  of  ten,  quite  obviously 
the  brightest  little  boy  around.  "I  was  always  lis- 
tening for  applause,"  he  says.  "This  had  a  very 
bad  effect  on  me.  For  years  and  years  I  was  praised 
as  a  prodigy  and  I  obviously  came  to  believe  it." 
He  traces  much  of  his  vanity  to  this  time.  He  also 
notes  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  vanity:  one  is 
based  on  the  belief  that  you  are  truly  superior 
because  you  can  do  more  things  better;  the  other 
masks  inadequacy  and  self-doubt.  "Fortunately," 
he  says,  "mine  is  the  first  kind."  A  redeeming 
quality  of  his  ego  is  that  he  recognizes  it— and  in- 
deed it  has  allowed  him  to  write  the  great  Ameri- 
can study  of  the  political  and  public  ego,  The  Mc- 
Landress  Dimension,  a  task  impossible  for  a  truly 
humble  man.* 

Subsidized  by  $300  of  his  father's  money,  Gal- 
braith set  off  for  Ontario  Agricultural  College  to 
study  animal  husbandry,  where  he  immediately 
discovered  "there  was  no  such  subject  as  animal 

*The  McLandress  satire,  first  published  in  Esquire 
under  the  pen  name  of  Mark  Epernay,  is  a  study  of 
the  amount  of  time  which  elapses  between  a  man's 
thoughts  about  himself;  it  was  considered  particu- 
larly revealing  of  political  candidates.  The  name  did 
not  come  from  Marshall  McLuhan.  as  some  have  sus- 
pected, but  from  an  Iona  Station  clan  named  McLan- 
dress. Since  the  idea  of  a  Scot  named  Herschel  was 
improbable,  Galbraith  named  his  professor — who  in- 
vented the  new  metric  system — Herschel  McLandress. 
Recently  he  was  back  in  Ontario  and  a  McLandress 
approached  him.  "Cousin  Herschel  sure  is  proud  and 
wants  to  thank  you,"  he  said.  "What  for?"  asked  the 
puzzled  Galbraith.  "For  writing  that  book  all  about 
him,"  answered  the  McLandress.  The  Dimension  had 
?reat  impact.  A  learned  French  journal  of  sociology 
;ook  it  seriously  and  wrote  a  long-  piece  about  it  as  an 
American  innovation  in  metric  sociology. 
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husbandry."  He  became  an  agricultural  expert,* 
then  switched  to  economics,  acquired  an  M.S.  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  and  a  graduate  fellow- 
ship to  Berkeley,  and  set  off  to  spend  three  years 
there,  from  1931  to  1934.  This  period  largely 
shaped  his  economic  liberalism.  "This  was  the 
depth  of  the  Depression,"  he  said.  "It  was  an 
enormously  exciting  time,  and  there  was  a  re- 
markable intensity  to  debate  and  to  life  at  Ber- 
keley. The  intensity  made  up  for  the  lack  of  so- 
phistication. You  lived  very  close  to  the  tragedy 
itself— there  were  the  Hoovervilles  next  door,  and 
you  knew  if  you  lost  your  scholarship  you'd  move 
in  over  there."  He  might,  he  adds,  have  become 
a  Communist  in  those  days  "except  they  were  so 
prestigious  and  snobbish  that  they  never  would 
have  let  me  in." 

He  went  from  Berkeley  to  Harvard  as  instructor 
and  tutor  for  five  years.  This  was  the  period  of 
the  Keynesian  revolution,  when  Keynes'  ideas 
were  coming  in  from  Cambridge,  England,  to 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  on  their  way  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  At  Harvard  Alvin  Hansen  had  gath- 
ered around  him  a  group  of  bright  young  men  who 
were  making  a  difference  in  the  country  with  the 
New  Deal.  "All  of  us  were  committed  to  a  degree 
of  evangelism  I've  never  felt  since,"  Galbraith 
recalls.  "There  was  an  enormous  feeling  we  could 
change  things.  In  some  ways  it  was  a  very  mis- 
leading experience,  you  had  such  a  sense  of  what 
an  intellectual  could  accomplish.  From  that  time 
on  we  all  believed  that  if  you  had  the  right  ideas, 
nothing  stood  in  your  way— it  could  be  done." 

Galbraith  moved  from  Harvard  to  Princeton, 
where  he  spent  three  years  as  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor, and  as  much  time  as  he  could  on  sabbatical. 
From  there  he  went,  in  1941,  to  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  where  as  deputy  administrator  he 
became  one  of  the  least  popular  figures  in  Ameri- 
can life.  "I  got  the  job  because  I  had  written  an 
earlier  article  on  price  control  which  was  widely 
acclaimed  and  considered  very  brilliant.  The  only 
problem  was  that  once  I  took  the  job  I  found  that 
it  was  impractical  in  every  particular.  But,  of 
course,  by  that  time  it  was  too  late,  and  I  did 
everything  the  exact  reverse  of  what  I  had  written. 
Naturally  I  felt  a  good  deal  of  moral  indignation 
against  my  critics,  who  were  all  still  guided  by 
my  original  article."  In  that  office,  he  says,  "I  de- 
veloped a  highly  refined  technique  of  turning 

*Years  later  candidate  John  Kennedy,  a  man  of  the 
cities  who  abhorred  agricultural  facts,  statistics,  and 
problems,  appointed  Galbraith  his  resident  agricul- 
tural expert,  saying,  "I  don't  want  to  hear  about  agri- 
culture from  anyone  but  you,  Ken,  and  I  don't  want 
to  hear  about  it  from  you  either." 
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people  down,  the  absolute  maximum  of  tactless- 
ness, which  managed  to  turn  them  against  me  per- 
sonally and  not  the  government."  When  the  pres- 
sure finally  built  up  and  Roosevelt  accepted  his 
resignation,  "It  was  the  most  popular  single  thing 
he  did  that  entire  term." 

He  next  found  refuge  and  affluence  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Henry  Luce  as  a  Fort/me  writer,  an  experi- 
ence which  he  claims  improved  his  writing  .  .  .  "be- 
cause you  were  taught  clarity,  because  you  were 
writing  not  just  for  your  own  audience  but  always 
for  Harry  |  Luce  |  and  Harry's  curiosity  tran- 
scended his  ideology— he  would  accept  unfavorable 
ideas,  but  only  if  they  were  very  clear."  He  lasted 
live  years  as  a  Luce  writer,  stayed  carefully  away 
from  the  subject  of  China,  and  in  11)18  returned 
to  Harvard,  where  in  the  1950s,  in  the  company 
of  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  he  began  to  emerge  as 
a  major  arbiter  of  American  liberalism. 


Gag  Writer  and  Ambassador 
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.arvard  provided  an  ideal  base  for  both  Gal- 
braith  and  Schlesinger  in  the  'fifties.  Shielded  by 
the  respectability  of  the  campus,  they  could  propa- 
gate their  liberal  views,  introduce  writers  to  poli- 
ticians, New  Dealers  to  younger  liberals,  colum- 
nists to  professors,  and  serve  as  links  between  the 
practicing  and  theoretical  worlds  of  politics.  Later 
they  were  to  become  bridges  from  one  generation 
of  liberalism  to  another.  Both  were  Stevenson  men 
in  1952  and  1956.  Then  in  1960  Galbraith  came 
over  to  Kennedy  more  readily  and  with  a  good 
deal  less  anguish  than  the  more  emotional  Schles- 
inger. 

Indeed  by  1958  Galbraith,  sensing  that  Ken- 
nedy was  likely  to  be  the  nominee,  was  already 
introducing  him  to  audiences  in  Cambridge,  which 
was  then  a  hotbed  of  Stevensonians  who  viewed 
Kennedy  in  those  post-McCarthy  days  with  sus- 
picion. Galbraith  and  Schlesinger  played  a  crucial 
role,  for  the  other  men  we  now  consider  Kennedy 
intellectuals  were  not  yet  very  important.  Theo- 
dore Sorensen  was  simply  a  bright  young  man  who 
worked  for  Kennedy,  a  partisan;  Richard  Good- 
win was  another  bright  young  man  out  of  law 
school  looking  around  for  a  good  job  in  Washing- 
Ion.  As  late  as  195!)  K  squire  polled  one  hundred 
professors  throughout  the  country  about  their 
choice  for  the  Presidency.  There  were  only  two 
voles  for  Kennedy.  One  was  Galbraith's,  and  the 
other  that  of  Crane  Brinton,  the  Harvard  histo- 
rian, who  said  (to  Galbraith's  considerable  sur- 
prise) that  he  favored  Kennedy  because  the  can- 
didate appeared  to  be  a  disciple  of  Galbraith's 


economics.  Kennedy  immediately  wrote  Galbraith, 
thanking  him  for  preventing  a  shutout. 

Galbraith  and  Schlesinger  worked  hard  at  con- 
vincing a  still  dubious  academic  and  liberal  com- 
munity that  Kennedy's  credentials  were  real. 
When  Kennedy  tapped  Johnson  as  his  Vice  Presi- 
dential candidate,  and  the  liberals  threatened  a 
floor  fight,  Galbraith  went  around  telling  dele- 
gates, "This  is  the  kind  of  expedient  FDR  would 
never  have  used,  except  in  the  case  of  John  Nance 
Garner."  As  the  1960  campaign  evolved,  the  pros 
around  Kennedy  came  to  have  a  particular  respect  | 
for  Galbraith.  Near  the  end  of  the  race,  when  the 
campaign  seemed  to  be  running  out  of  fresh  ideas, 
six  eggheads,  including  Galbraith,  were  asked  to  I 
submit  new  material  every  day  for  the  candidate's 
use— jokes,  stories,  anything.  One  of  the  key  mem- 
bers of  the  so-called  Irish  Mafia  said  later.  "Most 
of  the  group  were  fairly  weak,  some  of  them  com- 
plained, and  one  insisted  that  he  couldn't  do  it  un- 
less he  went  on  the  campaign  trail  itself.  Gal- 
braith was  far  and  away  the  best.  His  stuff  always 
came  in  and  it  was  good  and  sharp  and  he  didn't 
complain.  I  was  amazed  at  how  tough  he  was— I 
had  thought  he  was  just  another  fuzzy." 

This  type  of  loyalty  deserved  to  be  rewarded. 
The  question  was,  what  reward.  Henry  Hazlitt  of 
Netvsiveek  had  written  repeated  warnings  about 
Galbraith's  ominous  influence  as  Kennedy's  eco- 
nomic adviser,  and  Wall  Street  reacted  emotionally 
to  his  name.  Treasury  was  out.  Hence,  in  fact, 
most  of  Galbraith's  effort  here  went  not  into  pro- 
moting himself,  but  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt- 
to  block  Douglas  Dillon.  The  White  House  staff?  I  Ht 
was  a  possibility,  but  unlikely,  since  Galbraith  had 
an  underdeveloped  sense  of  anonymity.  "There 
was  a  chance,"  he  says,  "that  half  the  things 
around  the  White  House  would  soon  be  labeled 
'Galbraith's  plan'  or  "Galbraith's  program.'  I  am 
sure  the  same  thought  crossed  Kennedy's  mind." 
So  Kennedy  offered  him  India  and  he  readily1)  • 
accepted.""' 

-Among  those  who  briefed  him  was  the  Duke  of 
Windsor.  In  his  India  diary  Galbraith  tells  how  he, 
sat  next  to  the  Duke  at  a  dinner  shortly  before  leav- 
ing: "The  Duke  is  small,  pleasant,  rather  red-faced, 
but  not  necessarily  unhealthy  in  appearance.  The 
Duchess  is  showing  some  signs  of  wear.  'I  hear  you  | 
are  going  to  In-jea,'  said  the  Duke.  I  affirmed  the 
possibility.  'A  most  interesting  country,'  he  said.  'Ij 
had  a  very  good  time  there  in  my  early  youth.  You 
must  do  the  pig-sticking  in  Rajasthan.'  1  tried  to  look 
like  a  man  who  could  do  the  pig-sticking  or  leave  it 
alone  and  murmured  that  I  had  beard  very  good, 
things  about  the  pastime  in  those  parts.  'Ob  it's  ex- 
cellent,' he  said,  'and  you  will  find  the  people  most 
agreeable  in  their  own  way.  They  have  been  most  un- 
commonly decent  to  my  niece.'  " 


(I 


Clare  Boothe  Luce,  and  Nathan  Pusey;  when  he 
is  a  young  Foreign  Service  officer  he  once  meets  a 
very  beautiful  French  woman  who  wants  to  make 
love  to  him.  He  turns  her  down.  One  character 
observes,  "In  foreign  policy  it  is  essential  to  have 
men  who  inspire  confidence.  This  liberals  do  not 
do.  Unless  immediately  upon  taking  office  they 
allay  suspicion  by  taking  an  unusually  strong 
stand  in  the  Cold  War  they  will  be  suspected  of  a 
tendency,  however  subjective,  toward  the  appease- 
ment of  the  Communists.  The  smallest  gesture  of 
conciliation  .  .  .  confirms  this  mistrust.  According- 
ly, liberal  administrations  must  put  conservatives 
in  charge  of  foreign  policy,  or  best  of  all  nonpoli- 
tical  experts." 

From  the  start  Rusk  and  Galbraith  irritated 
each  other.  One  of  their  more  memorable  ex- 
changes occurred  after  the  annual  State  Depart- 
ment cable  to  Ambassadors  advising  them  to  in- 
struct their  host  governments  on  how  to  keep  Red 
China  out  of  the  U.  N.  Galbraith  recalls,  "I  had 
been  optimistic  that  under  Kennedy  the  China 
policy  might  change.  When  this  came  out,  all  three 
pages  of  it,  I  put  it  aside  for  a  while;  after  all,  the 
Indians  at  the  time  were  China's  sponsor.  But 
then  Henry  Stebbins,  the  Ambassador  to  Nepal, 
sent  an  answer  saying,  'Only  man  in  Royal  Gov- 


Galbraith  began  his  official  duties  in  India  by 
emoving  The  Affluent  Society  from  the  USIS  list 
f  books  which  give  an  unfavorable  view  of  Amer- 
ea  in  the  Cold  War  and  placing  it  on  the  favorable 
1st.  He  was  generally  conceded  to  be  a  good  Am- 
assador  who  got  on  quite  well  with  the  Indians 
though  some  Indian  intellectuals  felt  that  Gal- 
raith  tended  to  lecture  them  a  little ;  no  small  vic- 
ary  if  true,  since  most  of  us  have  usually  been 
ictured  at  length  by  Indian  intellectuals).  He 
id  not  always  get  on  well  with  his  staff,  and  many 
tate  Department  veterans  did  not  like  his  style, 
is  obvious  disrespect  for  the  Department's  pon- 
erous  traditions,  his  highly  personalized,  caus- 
ic  cables. 

Mr.  Dean  Rusk,  the  Secretary  of  State,  not  only 
id  not  care  for  Galbraith's  style  but  also  was  wary 
I  Galbraith's  personal  links  with  Kennedy  and 
illingness  to  use  them.  Rusk  looked  on  Galbraith 
5  a  brash,  ideological  political  appointee  rippling 
herwise  calm  waters;  Galbraith,  on  the  other 
and,  saw  Rusk  as  the  living  epitome  of  what  he 
ad  always  feared  from  the  Establishment.  In  the 
lpublished  Galbraith  novel,  the  central  character 
ites  new  ideas  and  likes  tired  governments.  On 
ife  walls  of  his  office  are  autographed  photos  of 
erbert  Hoover,  Jr.,  the  two  Dulles  brothers, 
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erament  of  Nepal  capable  of  understanding  logic 
of  your  telegram  now  in  Calcutta  having  teeth 
fixed.'  Well,  I  couldn't  do  any  less,  so  I  sat  down 
and  wrote  a  long  and  reasoned  argument  for  ac- 
cepting the  existence  of  China.  I  got  back  an  im- 
mediate cable  from  Rusk  saying,  'Your  views,  so 
far  as  they  have  any  merit,  have  already  been 
f  ully  considered  and  rejected.'  I  was  rather  pleased 
by  it  because  it  was  the  first  strong  declarative 
sentence  I'd  ever  had  from  Rusk." 

How  to  Dissent,  and  Stay  "In" 

Gfcalbraith's  recent  success  has  been  so  great  that 
although  he  pioneered  in  exposing  the  American 
Establishment  was  begun  when  Galbraith  and 
an  Establishment  man  disguised  as  a  critic,  a 
double  agent  of  sorts.  The  original  study  of  the 
Establishment  was  begun  when  Galbraith  and 
Richard  II.  Rovere  both  attended  a  dull  conference 
on  the  Isle  of  Rhodes  just  after  Henry  Fairlie  pub- 
lished his  t_xpo.se  of  the  British  Establishment.  At 
dinner  Galbraith  asked  Rovere  who  was  the  head 
f  the  American  Establishment,  and  Rovere.  about 
to  give  several  names,  suddenly  said,  "I've  got  it !" 
and  cited  John  J.  McCloy.  He  was  right,  of  course. 

Then  followed  the  landmark  article  signed  by 
Rovere  on  the  Establishment,  revealing  who  was 
in  it  'and  more  important,  who  was  not  I  and  the 
names  of  its  organizations  and  columnists.  The 
piece  had  a  profound  effect  and  was  avidly  studied 
by  large  numbers  of  people  (all  of  them  outside  it, 
of  course  i.  It  was  entered  into  the  Congressional 
Record,  and  got  even  wider  circulation  when  John 
Rousselot  i  later  to  leave  the  House  involuntarily 
and  work  for  the  John  Birch  Society)  sent  it  out 
under  his  franking  privilege  to  warn  his  constit- 
uents that,  yes  it  was  true,  what  they  had  all  so 
long  suspected,  and  here  was  the  proof. 

Galbraith  received  a  good  deal  of  credit  for  his 
contributions  (though  possibly  not  enough;  he 
later  told  one  friend,  "I  dreamed  the  whole  thing 
<p  and  gave  it  away  to  Rovere  one  night  over 
dinner  and  even  then  he  got  it  wrong").  The  piece 
came  out  in  Est/aire  while  Galbraith  was  Ambas- 
sador to  India,  an  obvious  Establishment  posi- 
tion. Even  Galbraith  admits  this.  "You  can't,"  he 
says,  "refer  to  someone  as  'the  radical  Ambassa- 
dor.' " 

Tint  there  is  other  evidence  that  his  record  is 
at  the  least  ambivalent,  including  the  fact  that  his 
books,  while  often  highly  critical,  a  re  oft  en  bought 
by  Establishment  members  and,  if  properly  mem- 
orized, can  be  used  for  the  Establishment's  en- 
richment. Galbraith  begins  to  emerge  as  a  critic 


who  manages  to  keep  as  many  lines  out  as  possib  ^ 
Friends  say  this  is  one  of  the  major  differences  tl 
tween  him  and  Schlesinger,  who  is  more  eleai  I 
outside  the  Establishment.  On  at  least  one  issij] 
however— United  States  policy  in  Vietnam— G  i 
braith's  record  of  dissent  has  been  total  and  ccjfi 
sistent.  In  his  India  diary  is  a  series  of  letters  I 
wrote  the  President,  more  about  Vietnam  th'i 
about  India,  stunningly  prophetic.  He  comment  l 
in  1961,  "Just  read  the  Taylor  report  on  Soiijij 
Vietnam.  It  is  a  curious  document.  The  reco  - 
mendations  are  for  vigorous  action:  the  apper 
dices  say  it  cannot  possibly  succeed  given  tj 
present  government." 

Yet.  despite  his  sustained  opposition  on  Vi  \ 
nam.  Galbraith's  relationship  with  the  Wh  ; 
House  is  comparatively  mild  for  a  Kennedy  m;  i 
Galbraith  himself  has  defined  the  true  Establh  | 
mentarians  as  the  pivotal  Republicans  who  i 
given  top  posts  in  Democratic  Administration 
(When  Republican  Mayor  John  Lindsay  took  i 
lice  in  New  York  he  appointed  Democrat  Galbrai 
to  a  task  force  on  the  Poverty  Program.) 

But  Galbraith  denies  vehemently  any  Establh 
ment  association.  He  cites  his  dissent  on  Vietn; 
as  a  crucial  point  and  notes  that  both  Senator  F 
bright  and  the  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King  w<j 
on  the  fringe  of  the  Establishment  at  one  time  1 
have  been  passed  over  because  of  Vietnam.  "T 
war  in  Vietnam  is  the  Establishment's,"  he  sa.-. 
"Who  is  the  Establishment's  general?"  (Answc : 
Maxwell  Taylor.)  True  enough,  but  again  G 
braith's  role  is  complicated;  he  is  praised  by  soi 
of  the  same  people  who  have  abused  King  and  F 
bright. 

Furthermore,  the  Establishment's  position  i  r, 
Vietnam  has  never  been  entirely  clear,  and  the:  . 
is   some   evidence   that    the   Establishment  hi 
never  really  approved  of  Southeast  Asia,  prefc- 
ring  Europe  as  a  more  civilized  and  predictaD 


continent.  T 


then 


-ubtle  Establishme 


opposition  to  the  war,  based  not  on  qualms  abo»  • 


napalm  but  on  the  idea  that  the  war  is  costh 
too  much  for  too  little.  Fulbrighl  made  the  mista' 


ittacking  this  country's  arrogance  of  pow 


■ 


in  its  commitment  there.  If  he  had  said  instey 
"We  can  use  this  arrogance  and  power  betl 
somew  here  else,"  he  might  have  been  more  si' 
cess  ful. 

Galbraith  will  not  make  this  mistake.  His  oj 
position  to  the  war  is  tough,  consistent,  and  pra 
mat  ic.  lie  has  become,  in  American  life,  a  very  r 
spec-table  figure  and  a  successful  one.  Hence  t, 
question  on  many  people's  lips:  Will  success  si)' 
John  Kenneth  Galbraith?  The  likely  answer:  N 
it  will  only  make  him  more  so. 

Harper's  Magazine,  November  19* 
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Michael  Harrington 

THE  SOCIAL-INDUSTRIAL 
COMPLEX 

Will  recent  developments  in  education  and  in  the  cities 
lead,  to  private  alliances  between  self -inter  est  edj^2C^utives 
and  ambitious  bureaucrats?  At  stake  is  "how  Americans  of 
the  twenty-first  century  are  going  to  think  and  live.,, 


^^Lmerican  business  has  long  scrambled  over  the 
common  good  in  its  haste  to  pursue  private  prof- 
it.  Industry's  contribution  to  air  pollution  is  only 
the  most  recent  example  of  the  consequences  of 
this  habit.  But  now  the  corporations  proudly 

;  threaten  a  new,  distinctive,  and  paradoxical 
danger.  Instead  of  creating  social  problems,  they 

•  are  going  to  solve  them.  In  a  strangely  optimistic- 
speech  at  the  University  of  Chicago  last  year,  Lyle 
M.  Spencer,  President  of  Science  Research  As- 
sociates (an  IBM  subsidiary  ),  aptly  and  ominously 
named  this  new  development  the  "social-industrial 
complex." 

Spencer's  enthusiasm  is  puzzling  in  that  his 
phrase  is  modeled  on  one  of  the  most  somber 
statements  Dwight  Eisenhower  ever  made:  his 
warning  against  the  "military-industrial  com- 

!  plex."  And  indeed,  the  phenomenon  Spencer  de- 

1  scribes  is  quite  similar  to  the  united  front  of 
executives  and  generals  which  so  alarmed  Presi- 

1  dent  Eisenhower.  The  military-industrial  complex 
bases  itself  on  the  war  economy  and  a  huge 

-  defense  establishment.  This  enormous  vested  in- 
terest in  the  means  of  annihilation.  Eisenhower 
feared,  could  subvert  the  democratic  process  on 

I  vital  questions  of  war  and  peace.  The  social-in- 
II  dustrial  complex  also  builds  upon  public  expendi- 

j  ture  and  a  "partnership"  between  government 
and  business.  But  its  rationale  is  the  Great  So- 
ciety, not  the  Cold  War  (much  of  the  massive 

I  ]  spending  waits,  in  fact,  upon  the  end  of  the  tragic 

I I  war  in  Vietnam  i . 

As  Spencer  puts  it,  "Social  causes  which  in  the 
I  I  'thirties  were  the  domain  of  college  professors, 

I  i|  labor  unions,  and   student   demonstrations  are 

I I  today  becoming-  the  new  business  of  business." 
!  What  is  menacing  about  this  sudden  outburst  of 


corporate  conscience  is  that  satisfying  social 
needs  and  making  money  are  two  distinct  and 
often  antagonistic  undertakings.  Certainly  the 
urgent  demands  of  the  nation  for  housing,  schools, 
jobs,  clean  air,  and  plain  civility  must  be  met. 
But  will  citizens  as  well  as  corporations  'really 
profit  if  these  (lem^mtbr-m^-^H^4-4jy--pxh^ 
profit-seeking  enterprises?  To  answer  this  ques- 
tunT7^4s--w^l_JxLJUeg4rr-v\'ith  a  slightly  cynical 
analysis  of  some  of  the  executives'  earthy  motives. 

First  of  all.  it  is  important  to  understand  that 
thought  is  becoming  power  to  a  degree  beyond 
the  wildest  imaginings  of  a  Platonist  philosopher- 
king.  Five  years  ago.  Clark  Kerr  estimated  that 
the  production,  distribution,  and  consumption  of 
knowledge  already  accounted  for  29  per  cent  of 
the  Gross  National  Product  and  was  growing  at 
twice  the  rate  of  the  rest  of  the  economy.  Last 
year,  the  president  of  IBM  declared  that  the 
nation  was  fast  approaching  a  time  in  which 
more  than  half  the  work  force  would  be  involved 
in  processing  and  applying  data.  So  higher  edu- 
cation is  no  longer  the  aristocratic  province  of 
a  tiny  upper-class  minority. 

Second,  the  executives  of  the  social-industrial 
complex,  and  the  American  people  as  a  whole, 
have  been  tutored  by  militant  Negroes,  some  of 
whom  can't  read.  Beginning  with  Martin  Luther 
King's  Montgomery  bus  boycott  of  19")").  a  Negro 
mass  movement  rescued  America's  better  self. 
Eventually,  the  practical  idealism  of  black  men 
rekindled  the  spirit  of  protest  on  the  campus, 
challenged  the  churches  and  the  unions,  and  in 
effect  prepared  the  country  to  respond  to  John 
Kennedy's  summons  to  action.  In  the  process, 
social  conscience  became  a  political  force.  Ameri- 
cans suddenly  noticed  the  racial  ghettos,  the  black 
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and  white  poor,  the  polluted  air,  and  the  squalid 
facilities  of  the  public  sector. 

This  created,  as  J.  Herbert  Hollomon  put  it  on 
behalf  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  a  "public 
market."  Hollomon  urged  private  industry  to  go 
out  and  build  colleges  and  create  new  cities.  Max 
Ways  of  Fortune  called  this  approach  "creative 
federalism."  It  rested,  he  said,  upon  "the  rap- 
prochement, during  the  Johnson  Administration, 
between  government  and  business." 

Finally,  credit  must  be  given  to  Barry  Gold- 
water  for  persuading  private  enterprise  to  ratify 
the  massive  federal  activity  which  the  social- 
industrial  complex  requires.  The  ideological  un- 
reality of  Goldwater's  Presidential  campaign 
forced  businessmen  to  choose  between  the  risks  of 
the  market  and  the  stability  of  a  managed  econ- 
omy. Unhesitatingly,  they  picked  the  latter,  and 
in  the  process  endorsed  Lyndon  Johnson's  vision- 
ary Great  Society. 

So  the  companies  have  acquired  a  conscience 
at  that  precise  moment  when,  for  2  variety  of  tech- 
nological, social,  and  political  reasons,  there  is 
money  to  be  made  in  doing  good. 

A  great  many  corporations  have  already  begun 
to  tap  the  new  source  of  wealth.  The  knowledge 
industry  now  includes  among  others.  General 
Dynamics,  AT&T,  General  Electric,  Time  Inc., 
Philco,  Westinghouse,  Raytheon,  Xerox,  CBS, 
Burroughs  Business  Machines,  and  Packard  Bell. 
The  city-building  industry  has  attracted  Good- 
year. General  Electric,  Humble  Oil,  Westinghouse, 
U.S.  Gypsum,  Sunset  International  Petroleum, 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Lines,  and  even 
Walt  Disney  Productions.  And  this,  clearly,  is 
only  the  beginning  of  the  beginning. 

Charles  Silberman  of  Fortune  was  not  being 
extravagant  when  he  wrote  recently  that  the 
knowledge  industrialists,  in  partnership  with  the 
government,  are  "likely  to  transform  both  the  or- 
ganization and  content  of  education,  and  through 
it,  of  American  society  itself."  Clearly  such  a  mas- 
sive concentration  of  private  power  in  a  tradition- 
al public  domain  is  disturbing.  I  asked  one  of  the 
top  men  in  the  field,  Francis  Keppel,  about  it. 


How  Real  Ts  the  Danger? 


K 


,eppel,  the  former  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  is  now  the  head  of  General  Learn- 
ing', a  knowledge  corporation  put  together  by  Gen- 
eral Electric  and  Time  Inc.  His  social  conscience 
long  predates  the  business  discovery  that  think- 
ing is  a  blue-chip  occupation. 

There  was,  Keppel  conceded,  a  danger  that  busi- 


ness would  dominate,  rather  than  serve,  Ameri- 
can education.  Yet,  he  continued,  perhaps  the 
danger  has  been  exaggerated.  Of  the  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  which  America  spends  each  year 
on  schooling,  the  largest  single  expenditure  is 
for  teachers'  salaries.  After  that,  the  money  goes 
to  construction  and  maintenance,  and  only  about 
4  per  cent  of  the  total,  or  less  than  $1.5  billion- 
a  year,  is  devoted  to  instructional  materials  of 
all  kinds.  Therefore,  Keppel  argued,  the  giant<| 
corporations  have  not  really  discovered  such  u\ 
huge  market  and  there  really  isn't  a  fiscal  motive] 
for  "taking  over"  the  system. 

Second,  Keppel  said,  decision  making  in  Ameri-i, 
can  education  is  decentralized,  authority  isi 
vested    in    a   multiplicity   of   boards,  superin- 


tendents, and  principals.  The  only  way  that  the 
knowledge  industry  can  serve  a  truly  public  pur- 
pose, he  believes,  is  by  being  clearly  subordinate! 
to  the  educators.  The  latter  must  dictate  the 
content  of  what  is  to  be  taught.  The  corpora- 
tions can  then  supply  them  with  services  and 
materials,  but  they  must  not  impose  a  curriculum 
which  is  designed  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  private 
profit  rather  than  those  of  students. 

Keppel's  second  point,  it  seems  to  me,  involves'!  r, 
a  crucial  distinction.  For  business  can  go  about 
solving  social   problems  in  either  of  two  an- 
tagonistic ways,  both  of  which  often  employ  an 
identical  rhetoric.  On  the  one  hand,  the  society  I'tm 
can  democratically  decide  what  it  wants  to  teach 
and  what  kinds  of  cities  it  wants  to  live  in.  It  canJtam 
then  contract  out  the  preparation  of  materials, 
the  construction  work,  and  even  certain  advisory* 
functions  to  the  private  sector,  keeping  planning 
and  programing  clearly  under  democratic  and 
political,  rather  than  corporate,  control,  and  mak-i 
ing  nonprofit  institutions  the  pivot  of  the  whole 
system.  This  is  what  Keppel  advocates.  On  the 
other  hand— here  is  the  sinister  potential  of  the 
social-industrial  complex— America  might  unwit- 
tingly hire  business  to  build  a  new  urban  civili- 
zation on  the  basis  of  the  very  money-making 
priorities  which  brought  the  old  civilization  to;' 
crisis.  The  contractor  might  not  simply  execute 
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the  contract.  He  might  draw  it  up  as  well. 

Keppel  agreed  that  this  second,  and  ominous, 
possibility  existed.  He  also  conceded  that  the  rela- 
tive smallness  of  the  educational  market  might 
be  a  cause  for  pessimism  rather  than  optimism. 

Michael  Harrington,  author  of  "The  Other  Amer- 
ica" and  "The  Accidental  Century,"  will  hare  a 
new  book  published  in  the  spring.  It  will  he  called 
"Toward  a  Democratic  Left"  and  will  be,  accord- 
ing  to  Mr.  Harrington,  "much  too  radical  for  next 
near  but  practical  in  terms  of  1!)HM  ..." 


k  could  mean  that  companies  would  design  ma- 
rines and  programs  for  private  use  and  then, 
s  a  careless,  money-making  afterthought,  un- 
iad  them  on  school  systems  as  well. 

Enthusiastically,  even  euphorically,  the  Wall 
'treet  Journal  has  reported  recent  developments 

Inch  indicate  that  Keppel's  worst  fears  are  al- 
ready becoming  fact.  "It  is  clear,"  the  Journal 
"(aid  in  one  analysis,  "both  government  and  indus- 
try will  play  increasingly  active  parts  in  deciding 
■hat  schools  will  teach  and  how  they  will  pre- 
sent it."  A  little  later,  the  paper  was  more  precise: 

.  .  new  schools  to  a  considerable  extent  have  to 
■  ~.  built  around  the  electronic  gear  that  will  cram 
.«em." 

This  means  that  fundamental  decisions  about 
pw  learning  is  to  be  structured  will  become  part 
f  a  corporate  struggle  for  shares  of  the  knowl- 
Ige  market.  Each  producer  will  push  its  own 
articular  educational  technology:  Xerox,  its  kind 
teaching  machines;  IBM,  computer  class- 
lioms;  CBS,  television;  and  so  on.  Obviously, 
lachines.  computers,  and  television  may  have  an 
•lormous  contribution  to  make  to  American  edu- 

tion.  But  how  is  one  going  to  decide  among 
s  em  ? 

Each  element  in  the  defense  sector— particular 
•dustries,  branches  of  the  service,  "independent" 
. sociations  for  the  Army.  Air  Corns,  Navy,  and 
arines.   and   even   trade   unions— has   its  own 
>ecial  interest  (profit  for  the  companies,  pres- 
fce  and  power  for  the  officers,  jobs  for  labor), 
bd  each  one  lobbies  for  strategies  which  are 
termined.  not  by  any  objective  analysis  of  the 
leds  of  the  nation,  but  by  its  own  stake  in  the 
icision.  The  debate  over  the  B-70  bomber  during 
ie  Kennedy  Administration  was  a  classic  case 
point.  A  powerful  section  of  the  military- 
Austria]  complex,  led  by  the  Air  Force  and  aim- 
g  to  serve  purposes  of  its  own.  mounted  a  de- 
mined  campaign  against  the  Administration  in 
vor  of  proposals  which  had  been  rejected  by 
ree  Secretaries  of  Defense  under  Eisenhower 
W  by  Secretary  McNamara  under  Kennedy. 
'Something  like  this  pattern  is  beginning  to 
lerge    within    the    social-industrial  complex, 
business,"  to  quote  the  Wall  Street  Journal  once 
;  >re,  "is  turning  into  an  important  force  for 
i  shing  embattled  domestic  proposals  through 
ngress."  An  executive  of  the  Department  of 
•  using  and  Urban  Development  is  quoted  as 
■  ing.  "Each  agency  has  gradually  develi  d 
ist  of  firms  interested  in  its  field.  .  .  .  We  know 
iv  to  turn  them  on.  .  .  ."  At  first  glance,  this 
Kght  seem  to  portend  a  happy  situation  in  which 
3  c  orporations  lend  their  political  power  to  a 
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public  purpose.  But,  as  the  experience  of  the 
military-industrial  complex  demonstrates,  such 
procedures  lead  straight  to  private  alliances  be- 
tween self-interested  executives  and  ambitious 
bureaucrats.  This  trend  is  already  quite  developed 
in  the  cities  industry— where,  for  instance,  real- 
estate  men  support  rent  subsidies  as  a  means  of 
attacking  public  housing— and,  as  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  realizes,  it  is  going  to  appear  in  education 
too. 

A  report  in  the  June  17,  1967,  New  Republic 
vividly  illustrates  what  this  might  mean.  The 
Ofiice  of  Education,  it  said,  was  considering  a 
grant  of  $2  million  to  build  a  computer  class- 
room for  Menominee  Indians  in  Wisconsin.  West- 
inghouse  Electric  was  to  develop  the  hardware 
which  would  eventually  serve  sixty  students.  This 
considerable  investment  would  do  nothing  to  help 
nine  hundred  other  children  on  the  reservation, 
who  are  currently  receiving  inferior  education 
from  uncertified  teachers,  and  it  is  proposed  at  a 
time  when  mechanized  teaching  is  being  criticized 
by  some  educators  as  being  too  impersonal.  If 
The  New  Republic  is  right,  the  responsible  deci- 
sion makers  had  focused  not  on  the  needs  of  the 
Indian  children  but  on  considerations  of  govern- 
ment" 1-corporate  realpolitik.  "The  one  substan- 
tive reason  for  financing  this  project,"  the  article 
held,  "is  the  government's  interest  in  building  up 
the  education  industry." 

As  Keppel  emphasized,  the  ultimate  outcome  of 
many  such  apparently  alarming  trends  is  still  in 
doubt.  The  giants  in  the  knowledge  industry  have 
been  working  cautiously  with  the  long  run  in 
mind.  So  far  they  have  been  most  active  in  vo- 
cational training,  both  private  and  public,  and 
the  case  of  the  Job  Corps  may  offer  some  hints  of 
things  to  come. 

Making  Schools  into  Factories 

"When  the  Corps  was  first  set  up,  it  was  widely 
hailed  as  a  trail-blazing  example  of  uniting  fed- 
eral idealism  and  free-en tei prise  expertise.  In 
general,  it  has  proved  a  disappointment.  Costs 
have  been  high  (the  contracts  are,  in  effect,  on 
a  cost-plus  basis )  and  the  companies  themselves 
have  lost  some  of  their  enthusiasm,  partly  because 
the  escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  makes  them 
feel  they  can  look  to  McNamara  rather  than  to 
Shriver  for  government  contracts. 

The  most  relevant  perspective  on  the  Job  Corps 
experience  is  provided  by  the  members  and  organi- 
zers of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers. 
Among  the  fastest-growing  unions  in  the  country, 
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the  AFT  has  consistently  fought  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education  as  well  as  the  wages  and 
winking  conditions  of  its  members.  Its  somewhat 
disillusioned  view  of  the  privately  operated  Job 
Corps  camps  does  not  really  have  to  do  with  money. 
Rather  it  centers  on  the  feeling  that  the  com- 
panies treated  the  educators  in  their  employ  like 
so  many  hired  hands,  and  the  schools  as  if  they 
were  factories.  John  Schmid,  the  State  Federa- 
tions Coordinator  of  the  AFT,  thinks  "it  is  plain 
that  private  industry  feels  that  teachers  deserve 
even  less  of  a  voice  in  the  formulation  of  cur- 
riculum than  do  most  boards  of  education."  In 
terms  of  Keppel's  hopes  and  fears,  business  is  here 
taking  a  commanding,  autocratic  position,  not  a 
subordinate  one. 

Indeed,  David  Gottlieb,  a  top  analyst  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity's  Plans  and  Pro- 
gram division,  generalized  this  point  in  terms  of 
OEO's  experience.  The  conservatives  in  Congress, 
he  says,  are  always  ready  to  attack  the  inade- 
quacies of  a  federal  project  run  by  Harvard, 
Columbia,  or  Berkeley,  but  they're  not  apt  to  ques- 
tion the  undertaking  of  a  good,  down-to-earth 
businessman.  Therefore,  Gottlieb  argues,  the 
corporate  operations  are  freer  from  governmental 
supervision  than,  say.  a  Peace  Corps  training  in- 
stitute directed  by  a  university.  And  since  social 
programs  are  always  looking  for  industry  and 
conservative  support,  there  is  no  great  drive  to 
bring  these  operations  under  closer  public  control. 

Gottlieb  does  not  think  the  companies  have 
abused  their  freedom.  Yet  the  fact  that  private 
entrepreneurs  in  the  new  knowledge  industry  al- 
ready have  an  immunity  from  democratic  criti- 
cism which  is  denied  to  nonprofit  professors  indi- 
cates, I  believe,  a  dangerous  trend.  In  the  field  of 
education,  the  exact  opposite  should  hold  true. 

How  Many  Million  Houses? 

^Jut  the  social-industrial  complex  is  not  simply 
concerned  with  how  Americans  think.  It  may  also 
attempt  to  decide  how  the  nation  lives. 

During  the  hearings  chaired  by  Senator  Ribicoff 
in  1966,  the  country  got  some  idea  of  the  enormous 
dimensions  of  the  urban  crisis.  It  is  necessary, 
in  President  Johnson's  phrase,  to  build  a  "second 
America'-between  I960  and  12000,  the  United 
States  must  construct  more  new  housing  units 
than  it  now  possesses.  The  official  estimates  call 
for  two  million  additional  units  a  year,  with  at 
least  500,000  of  them  designed  for  low-income 
families.  The  AFL-CIO  says  we  need  2.5  million 
new  units  a  year;  Walter  Reuther's  figure  is  three 


million.  And  these  things  can  only  be  done,  bu  - 
nessmen  like  David  Rockefeller  told  Ribicoff,  [ 
there  is  a  federal  subsidy  to  attract  the  socjl. 
conscience  of  profit  makers. 

This  is  at  least  one  reason  why  the  backers  f 
the  Demonstration  Cities  (now  Model  Cities)  A* 
in  the  fall  of  1966  included  Rockefeller,  Henr 
Ford,  Thomas  Gates  of  Morgan  Guaranty  Tru', 
Alfred  Perlman  of  New  York  Central,  and  R.  Gw  i 
Follis  of  Standard  Oil  of  California.  It  also  hel  5 
explain,  I  believe,  why  General  Electric  is  rmj, 
interested  in  building  a  city  of  200,000  peo]  i 
from  the  ground  up— using  GE  products  whe  a 
possible,  of  course— and  why  U.  S.  Gypsum  -3 
demonstrating  its  skill  in  publicly  supported  si  11 
rehabilitation  and  hopes  to  make  an  eventual  8  f  : 
cent  to  10  per  cent  profit  from  such  work.  Wi  t 
was  considered  "socialism"  only  yesterday  is  tui  * 
ing  into  a  sound  business  investment. 

There  is  a  modest  precedent  for  this  pattern  1 
the  activities  of  the  "civic"  executives  who  sm 
peared  in  many  major  American  cities  in  the  'f  f 
tit's  and  'sixties.  These  men  were  primarily  bar!-, 
ers,  department-store  owners,  office-building  larJI 
lords,  and  others  with  a  strong  business  staj?! 
in  the  central  city.  They  mobilized  entire  cojl 
munities,  used  both  federal  and  local  funds,  a  t 
improved  the  downtown  areas  to  meet  the  nee; 
of  banks,  department  stores,  and  office  buildinjl 
however,  rather  than  those  of  the  black  and  wh :JI 
poor.  J| 

But  the  real  danger  today  is  not  that  the  socjl 
industrialists  in  the  city  industry  will  repeJj 
these  mistakes  from  the  past  (though  some  ,: 
them  will).  Nor,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  t; 
trouble  that  they  are  greedy  profiteers  engagvl 
in  some  kind  of  conspiracy  against  the  comm  1 
good.  The  issue  goes  deeper  than  that.  For  wh  1 
business  methods  are  sincerely  and  honestly  ap- 
plied to  urban  problems,  with  very  good  intei- 
tion,  they  still  inevitably  lead  to  antisocial  resul  . 
It  is  exactly  when  crass  concerns  are  not  par-1 
mount  that  the  real  problem— the  inapplicability  1* 
business  methods  and  priorities  to  the  crisis 
the  cities— emerges  most  clearly.  The  testimony 
David  Rockefeller  of  Chase  Manhattan  before  tj1 
Ribicoff  subcommittee  is  an  excellent  case  in  poil 
Rockefeller  is  an  enlightened,  and  liberal,  bankt, 
Urban  problems,  he  quite  rightly  told  the  Sen, 
tors,  "are  so  closely  interrelated  they  call  for  t\ 
establishment    of    overall    goals    and  guidam 
Public  agencies,  in  most  cases,  must  set  the  ove 
all  goals,  then  provide  assistance  and  incentiv 
to  private  enterprise  to  carry  out  as  much  of  tl 
program  as  possible."  Senator  Charles  Percy, 
original  home-ownership  plan  was   most  blu; 


on  this  point  and  candid  about  real  motives. 
His  program,  he  said,  "would  be  attractive  to 
lenders  because  it  promises  a  com  pet  it i  ve  yield 
and  no  risk  in  addition  to  its  social  and  philan- 
thropic appeal"  (emphasis  added  ) . 

In  theory,  the  Rockefeller  approach  subordi- 
nates the  businessman  to  the  "overall  goals"  of  the 
community,  which  are  determined  by  democratic 
process.  But,  and  in  my  view  this  is  the  crucial 
point,  with  all  the  good  will  in  the  world  Mr. 
Rockefeller  proposes  to  interpret  those  goals  ac- 
cording to  an  economic  calculus  which  can  have 
only  antisocial  consequences.  And  since  he  is  talk- 
ing in  terms  of  five  business  dollars  of  investment 
to  every  federal  dollar  (Ribicoff  hopes  for  a  ratio 
of  $7  to  $1).  the  fact  that  he  will  allocate  re- 
sources and  order  his  design  on  the  basis  of  tried, 
true,  and  disastrous  priorities  is  of  some  moment. 

"Economic  logic,"  Mr.  Rockefeller  says,  "dic- 
tates that  the  use  of  real  estate  be  in  some  mean- 
ingful relationship  to  its  value.  The  projects  we 
have  mapped  for  lower  Manhattan  are  massive, 
and  gem  rail }f  <>\  <t  commercial,  taxpayivg  nature" 
(emphasis  added  >.  Because  this  is  exactly  the  ap- 
proach which  contributed  much  to  creating  our 
current  problems,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  will 
solve  them. 

Iu  the  'fifties  and  'sixties,  the  Rockefeller  con- 
ception of  land  use  prevailed  dramatically  in  Man- 
hattan. Builders  made  quite  sure  that  real  estate 
had  a  meaningful  relation  to  its  "value"  as 
narrowly  and  commercially  defined.  Huge  office 
buildings  were  constructed  in  the  center  of  the 
city  without  regard  to  other  possible  locations 
(Harlem,  for  instance,  or  Bedford-Stuyvesant  >  or 
to  alternate  use  of  the  resources  for  abolishing 
ghettos.  An  intolerable  load  thus  was  placed  upon 
already  crowded  and  grimy  transit  facilities.  And 
there  was,  of  course,  a  total  lack  of  concern  for 
history,  beauty,  and  civility. 

A  task  force  told  Mayor  Lindsay  in  19Gb'  that 
"few  stores,  theaters,  or  hotels  can  compete  with 
the  arithmetic  of  office  buildings.  Those  sites 
which  have  become  legendary,  surrounded  by  char- 
acter and  convenience,  often  are  just  the  ones 
the  office  builders  want." 

What  the  cities  need  are  "uneconomic"  alloca- 
tions of  resources.  Money  must  be  "wasted"  on 
such  uncommercial  values  as  racial  and  class  in- 
tegration, beauty,  and  privacy.  And  this  is  not 
a  simple  matter  of  overall  plan  either,  for  it  re- 
lates to  individual  trees  in  front  of  individual 
houses  as  much  as  to  metropolitan  areas.  Business- 
men, even  at  their  most  idealistic,  are  not  pre 
pared  to  act  in  a  systematically  unbusinesslike 
way.  And  even  if  they  were,  they  would  have  no 
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democratic  right  to  do  so,  for  the  determinations 
to  be  made  are  in,  or  should  be  in,  the  public  do- 
main. In  this  area,  even  more  than  in  education, 
the  social  industrialists  must  be  subordinated  to 
democratic  planning  institutions. 

Some  people,  of  course,  think  we  can  get  around 
the  urban  crisis  by  uttering  the  magic  word  "re- 
habilitation." A  great  many  of  the  social-indus- 
trial complex  proposals  on  housing— ranging  from 
HEYV's  Urban  Development  Corporation  to  Sena- 
tor Percy's  home-ownership  plan— pretend  that 
current  problems  will  be  solved  if  existing  slums 
are  refurbished.  On  this  theory,  one  is  absolved 
from  exercising  any  imagination  in  creating  the 
second  America;  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  spruce 
up  the  first.  The  only  difficulty  with  the  solution 
is  that  it  will  not  work. 

To  be  sure,  occasional  neighborhoods  in  big 
cities  can  lie  rehabilitated,  thus  preserving  va- 
riety and  sometimes  even  beauty  (Georgetown  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  is  an  ex-slum).  But  in  almost 
every  case  this  involves  removing  about  three- 
fourths  of  I  he  neighborhood's  residents,  leaving 
a  prettied-up  but  racially  segregated  community. 
Rehabilitation  will  really  work  only  if  it  is  part 
of  a  program  to  build  millions  of  new  housing 
units  for  the  poor  and  deprived.  In  an  area  like 
Harlem,  for  instance,  the  trouble  is  not  just  that 
people  pay  exorbitant  rents  for  dilapidated  quar- 
ters, but  also  that  three,  four,  and  five  humans 
have  been  crammed  into  spaces  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  single  individuals.  Both  the  problem  of 
density  and  the  problem  of  integration  obviously 
require  massive  planning  at  the  federal,  regional, 
and  local  level  if  they  are  to  be  solved.  Current 
federal  proposals,  however,  are  necessarily  flawed 
because  they  count  on  business  to  play  a  dominant 
role  in  rescuing  cities  from  the  mess  which  busi- 
ness methods  and  priorities  have  created. 

Consider,  for  example.  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy's  anti-slum  program.  Kennedy  has  been 
one  of  the  most  conscientious  and  compassionate 
of  men  with  regard  to  the  ghettos.  He  understands 
that  decent  housing  is  utterly  central  to  both  the 
war  on  poverty  and  the  struggle  for  civil  rights. 
Yet  his  $1.5  billion  of  tax  incentives  to  lure  inves- 
tors into  the  slums  would  produce  only  400.000 
units  in  seven  years,  according  to  the  New  York 
Times.  That  is  100,000  fewer  units  than  the  yearly 
rate  of  low-cost  housing  production  advocated  by 
the  C  ouncil  of  the  196(5  White  House  Conference 
on  Civil  Rights.  Moreover,  the  Kennedy  approach 
might  result  in  breaking  a  living  neighborhood  up 
into  a  myriad  of  100-unit  undertakings.  The  Sena- 
tor proposes  that  the  federal  government  insist 
on  minimum  standards,  but  surely  they  are  no 
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substitute  for  the  creative  planning  of  a  new 
urban  environment. 

And  neither  is  the  philosophy  expressed  by  John 
Notter  of  the  American  Hawaiian  Land  Company, 
a  new-town  outfit.  "The  secret,"  Notter  told  For- 
tune,  "is  speed— getting  other  people  to  spend  their 
money  instead  of  you  spending  yours.  Most  of 
our  office  space  is  devoted  to  bookkeepers.  In  new- 
town  developments  that's  the  real  name  of  the 
game."  And  Fortune  added  admiringly,  "As  Amer- 
ican Hawaiian  and  Humble  [Humble  Oil]  are 
proving,  that's  one  game  large  corporations  can 
understand."  What  kind  of  a  civilization  will  such 
a  game  produce? 

If  Problem-solvers  Take  Over 

^Li  this  point  it  is  possible  to  synthesize  various 
aspects  of  the  social-industrial  complex  and  to 
identify  a  new,  and  dangerous,  American  phi- 
losophy. It  is  the  ideology  of  anti-ideology. 

The  notion  that  Western  society  is  coming  to 
an  "end  of  ideology"  was  first  articulated  by 
academics,  almost  all  of  them  liberals,  some  of 
them  socialists.  As  Daniel  Bell  developed  the 
idea,  the  advanced  economies  had  achieved  such 
material  affluence  and  political  consensus  that 
"the  old  politico-economic  radicalism  (preoccu- 
pied with  such  matters  as  the  socialization  of  in- 
dustry )  has  lost  its  meaning.  .  .  ."  The  result  was 
a  "post-industrial"  society  in  which  the  "new  men 
are  the  scientists,  the  mathematicians,  the 
economists,  and  the  engineers  of  the  new  computer 
technology." 

This  theory  was  adapted  to  corporate  purpose 
by  business  philosophers  like  Max  Ways  of  For- 
tune. For  the  proclamation  of  the  end  of  ideology 
provided  „an  excellent  rationale  for  the  social-in- 
dustrial complex  (  Hell  and  his  colleagues  had  not, 
of  course,  intended  this  use  of  their  thesis).  If 
the  public  market  were  still  a  'thirties-like  battle- 
ground where  antagonistic  classes  and  groups 
fought  for  dominance,  then  business,  as  a  minor- 
ity special  interest,  could  hardly  be  trusted  with 
the  social  fate  of  the  majority.  But  if,  as  Ways 
argued,  "U.  S.  politics  is  making  a  major  turn 
from  the  politics  of  issues  to  the  politics  of  prob- 
lems," then  all  is  changed.  The  old,  ideological 
debate  over  "issues,"  in  which  the  radicals  pro- 
posed to  take  from  the  rich  and  give  to  the  poor, 
is  no  more.  Problem-solving  is  the  order  of  the 
day.  And  the  corporation,  as  a  neutral  association 
of  qualified  experts,  will,  for  a  reasonable  fee, 
promote  the  public  good  in  an  absolutely  impartial 
and  scientific  way. 


The  evidence  assembled  here  suggests  to  me 
that  Ways  and  the  other  philosophers  of  the  social- 
industrial  complex  are  wrong.  In  producing  a 
knowledge  technology,  running  Job  Corps  camps, 
improving  the  downtown  area,  proposing  priori- 
ties for  revitalizing  entire  cities,  or  suggesting 
panaceas  of  slum  rehabilitation,  the  social  indus- 
triaUsts  are,  at  every  point,  pursuing  a  private,, 
interest.  And  ideology. 

What  is  at  stake  is  nothing  less  than  how  the  i 
Americans  of  the  twenty-first  century  are  going 
to  think  and  live.  The  tragic  results  of  the  new  and  i 
profitable  business  conscience  with  which  theyj 
may  have  to  deal  are  already  foreshadowed  in  the 

i 

actual  history  of  one  of  the  first  industries  to  adopt 
the  pretense  of  unselfishness  and  anti-ideology :  S 
television. 

In  the  mid-'thirties,  William  Paley  of  CPS  ap- 
peared before  the  Federal  Communications  Com-i 
mission.  His  company,  he  said,  was  not  primarily, 
a  "business  organization,  except  to  the  extent  that 
economics  are  a  necessary  means  to  social  ends,  j 
Surely  any  stress  on  economics  as  an  end  in  them- 
selves would  betray  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  role  which  broadcasting  plays  in  every  plane, 
of  American   life."  A   generation  later,  after 
broadcasting  had  become  totally  commercialized, 
Newton  Minow  described  the  "wasteland"  which 
had  resulted.  The  Kennedy  Administration  then 
exhorted  the  broadcasters  to  live  up  to  their  social 
responsibility.  In  March  1965,  after  four  years  of 
this  concentration  upon  ethics,  the  FCC  reported 
that  hours  given  to  public-service  programs  had 
declined  by  15  per  cent.  Walter  Lippmann  summed 
up  the  implications  of  this  particular  experience, 
and  his  words  apply  to  the  social-industrial  com- 
plex as  a  whole.  "The  regulatory  method,"  he 
wrote,  "runs  counter  to  the  facts  of  life.  It  sup- 1 
poses  that  broadcasters  can  function  permanently 
as  schizophrenics,  one  pari  of  the  brain  intent  on 
profits  and  another  part  of  that  same  brain  based 
on  public  service  and  the  arts." 

The  knowledge  and  the  cities  industries— andl 
the  entire  social-industrial  complex-suffer  from 
this  very  same  schizophrenia,  and  they  are  quite  ( 
capable  of  making  wastelands  of  the  schools  and 
cities.  Like  CPS  in  the  'thirties,  they  too  disdain 
the  "stress  of  economics"  even  while  they  pursue 
their   private   interest   in    the   name   of   anti-  ■ 
ideological  public  spirit.  America,  whether  it  likes 
it  or  not,  cannot  sell  its  social  conscience  to  the 
highest  corporate  bidder.  It  must  build  new  in- 
stitutions of  democratic  planning  which  can  make 
the  uneconomic,  commercially  wasteful,  and  hu-  | 
mane  decisions  about  education  and  urban  living 
which  this  society  so  desperately  needs. 
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ry  Larry  L.  King 

When  I  blow  I  think  of  times  and  tilings  from  outa  the  past 
hat  gives  me  a  image  .  .  .  A  town,  a  chick  somewhere 
ack  clown  the  line,  an  old  man  with  no  name  you  once  seen 
i  a  place  you  don't  remember.  What  you  hear  coming 
rom  a  man's  horn,  that's  what  he  is." 


erhaps  you  have  not  heard  of  my  singing  with 
ouis  Armstrong.  Nobody  reviewed  us  for  Doivn- 
7at  and  we  didn't  get  much  of  a  crowd- just  the 
to  of  us.  This  impromptu  duet  with  Pops  (also 
itchmo,  Louie,  Dippermouth,  "America's  Am- 
issador  of  Good  Will"  )  took  place  last  July  in  his 
ite  at  the  Chalfonte,  a  resort  hotel  on  the  Board- 
alk  in  Atlantic  City,  around  five  o'clock  of  a 
•oggy  morning. 

;  For  several  hours  we  had  been  "stumbling  over 
.airs"— Satehmo's  euphemism  for  serious  tip- 

•ing— while  he  reminisced,  smoked  an  endless 

;ain  of  Camels,  and  poured  with  a  quick  hand. 

)iis  mood  carried  him  back  almost  sixty  years  to 
3w  Orleans'  Story ville  section  where  as  a  boy  he 
livered  coal  to  the  cribs  of  certain  available 

dies,  lingering  to  monitor  honky-tonk  and  sport- 
g-house  bands  until  "the  lady  would  notice  me 
Jl  in  her  crib— me  standing  very  silent,  digging 
e  sounds,  all  in  a  daze— and  she  would  remind  me 
'  asn't  no  proper  place  to  daydream." 
Storyville  was  wide  open  in  those  days.  Liberty 
Mors,  traveling  drummers,  cotton  traders,  and 
sorted  bloods  in  hot  pursuit  of  fun  mingled  with 
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prostitutes,  pickpockets,  musicians,  gamblers, 
street  urchins,  and  pimps.  It  was  located  directly 
behind  Canal  Street  and  touching  the  lower  end 
of  Basin  in  the  French  Quarter,  and  it  had  every- 
thing from  creep  joints  where  wallets  were  re- 
moved from  the  unwary  during  sex  circuses  to 
Miss  Lulu  White's  Mahogany  Hall  on  Basin  Street 
with  its  five  posh  parlors,  fifteen  bedrooms,  and 
$30,000  worth  of  artfully  placed  mirrors.  Miss 
Lulu  hired  "none  but  the  fairest  and  most  accom- 
plished of  girls."  and  Jelly  Roll  Morton  played 
piano  for  her.  In  1917  the  Navy  Department  sent 
in  a  task  force  to  clean  up  the  district  after  too 
many  sailors  turned  up  robbed,  drugged,  or  dead. 
Preachers  railed  against  this  sinkhole,  but  it  was 
the  place  where  jazz  was  born  and  where  Daniel 
Louis  (pronounced  "Louie")  Armstrong,  literally 
before  he  was  out  of  short  pants,  learned  to  play 
a  little  toy  slide  whistle  "like  it  was  a  goddamn 
trombone."  The  boy  strolled  behind  brass  bands 
at  street  parades,  funeral  processions,  or  in  horse- 
drawn  bandwagons  to  tout  their  appearances  at 
local  clubs.  "Two  bandwagons  would  park  head- 
to-head,"  Armstrong  remembers,  "and  blow  until 
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one  band  was  reduced  to  a  frazzle."  The  Arm- 
strongs lived  in  a  cement-block  house  on  Brick 
Row.  Armstrong's  grandmother  bent  over  a  tin 
tub  and  corrugated  washboard  to  scrub  white 
families'  clothes  and  his  father,  when  he  was 
around,  attended  turpentine  boilers.  There  was  a 
decrepit  neighborhood  tavern  called  the  Funky 
Butt,  which  Armstrong  remembers  for  its  bands 
and  its  razor  fights.  A  detective  grabbed  Arm- 
strong for  celebrating  New  Year's  Eve  with  a 
"borrowed"  revolver  in  his  thirteenth  year,  and 
he  was  banished  for  eighteen  months  to  the  New 
Orleans  Colored  Waifs'  Home.  At  nineteen  he 
married  Daisy  Parker,  the  first  of  his  four  brides. 
One  night  she  caught  Louis  with  another  doll  and 
chastised  him  with  a  brickbat.  "I  ain't  been  no 
angel,"  Pops  confessed  that  morning  as  we 
lounged  in  the  Chalfonte,  "but  I  never  once  set  out  ■ 
to  harm  no  cat." 

Louis  Armstrong's  marvelous  memory  took  me 
back  to  the  night  he  arrived  in  Chicago  in  1922, 
up  on  the  train  from  New  Orleans  to  join  King  Joe 
Oliver's  Creole  Jazz  Band  as  second  trumpet  for 
$50  a  week.  "I  was  carrying  my  horn,  a  little  dab 
of  clothes,  and  a  brown  bag  of  trout  sandwiches 
my  mother,  Mayann,  had  made  me  up.  Had  on  long 
underwear  beneath  my  wide-legged  pants— in  July. 
I  am  just  a  kid,  you  see,  not  but  twenty-two  years 
old,  don't  know  nothing  and  don't  even  suspect 
much.  When  we  pull  into  the  old  La  Salle  Street 
station  and  I  see  all  the  tall  buildings  I  thought 
they  was  universities  and  that  I  had  the  wrong 
town.  Almost  got  back  on  that  rail-runner  and 
scooted  back  home." 

He  spoke  lovingly  of  old  pals:  King  Oliver,  Jack 
Teagarden,  Kid  Ory,  Bix  Beiderbecke,  and  a  hot- 
licks  bass  drummer  everyone  recalls  only  as  Black 
Benny.  ("All  dead  and  gone  now,  them  swinging 
old  cats— and  I've  took  to  reading  the  Bible  my- 
self." )  Between  dips  into  his  on-the-rocks  bourbon 
Armstrong  hummed  or  scatted  or  sang  snatches  of 
his  ancient  favorites.  "Hotdamn"— he  would  say, 
flashing  his  teeth  in  that  grand  piano  grin— "you 
remember  this  one?"  and  out  would  pour  Didn't 
He  Ramble,  Gut  Bucket  Blues,  Blueberry  Hill, 
Ileehie-Jeebies,  Black  and  Blue. 

II 

Just  how  I  presumed  to  sing  with  him  remains 
unclear  and  possibly  indefensible.  Earlier,  in  a 
noisy  penny  arcade  on  the  Steel  Pier  in  Atlantic 
City,  1  had  proposed  to  his  traveling  manager,  Ira 
Mangle,  that  I  perform  on  stage  with  Armstrong 
at  one  of  his  three-a-day  shows.  Mangle,  a  stoic 
man  of  generous  figure,  ate  peanuts,  staring, 
while  1  explained.  I  would  describe  both  the  elation 


and  the  dread  of  appearing  with  the  most  cele 
brated  figure  in  a  field  wholly  alien  to  my  talents 
a  man  who  has  been  called  "an  authentic  America) 
genius"  for  his  contributions  to  jazz.  Paul  Gallia 
and  George  Plimpton  had  done  the  same  thing  ii 
sports,  I  recalled  to  Mangle,  boxing  Jack  Dempsey 
and  Archie  Moore,  golfing  with  Bobby  Jones 
pitching  to  Mantle  and  Mays.  Their  first-persoi 
stories  permitted  the  average  sports  fan  to  consorii 
vicariously  with  champions.  Out  there  on  tha 
stage,  moving  into  the  spotlight  to  join  Pops  ir 
Blues  in  the  Night  or  perhaps  even  Hello  Dolly, 
would  represent  all  my  peers. 

Ira  Mangle  has  been  in  show  business  almos" 
as  long  as  pratfalls.  He  is  neither  easily  rattlec 
nor  easily  amused.  When  my  special  plea  was  done 
Mangle  gazed  into  my  face,  chewing  all  the  while. 
When  the  peanuts  ran  out  he  smiled  and  walked 
away. 

Now,  days  later,  sitting  at  a  table  holding  the 
wreckage  of  our  midnight  snack  (sardines  in  oiU 
Vienna  sausages,  Chinese  food,  soda  crackers, 
pickles,  beer )  Pops  and  I  somehow  cut  into  That'i 
My  Desire.  My  uncertain  baritone  mingled  with 
the  famous  voice  that  has  been  likened  to  a  "eel 
ment  mixer  . .  .  rough  waters  .  .  .  iron  filings  .  .  t 
a  gearbox  full  of  peanut  butter  ...  oil  on  sand  j 
paper  ...  a  horn  wailing  through  gravel  and  fog.'! 

Once— when  I  came  in  on  the  break  behind  hirr: 
at  precisely  the  right  point— Pops  gave  me  somff 
skin.  He  reached  out  his  dark  old  hand  just  as  hfl 
does  on-stage  when  Joe  Muranyi  has  ripped  of?; 
an  especially  meritorious  stretch  on  clarinet,  anc 
I  turned  my  hand,  palm  up,  as  I  had  seen  Muranyi 
do.  Leaning  across  sardine  tins  and  cracker  wrap  t 
pers  Pops  lightly  brushed  my  open  palm  in  a  half 
slap,  the  jive  set's  seal  of  approval,  the  jazg 
equivalent  of  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor: 
And  there  was  good  whiskey  waiting  in  the  jug.  « 

We  had  already  siphoned  off  generous  rations- 
waving  our  arms  a  bit  much,  gently  boasting  anc 
exaggerating.  "Hey,  Pops,"  my  host  said  (it  is  hisj 
all-purpose  salutation,  as  well  as  what  friends  cal 
him,  and  saves  everybody  memorizing  a  lot  of 
troublesome  names ) ,  "this  is  the  way  I  get  my 
kicks.  Having  a  little  taste  .  .  .  talking  over  t!|| 
olden  times  in  Storyville  and  Chicago  . .  .  remem- 
bering  all  the  crazy  sounds  that  always  seemed  to 
be  exploding  around  you  and  inside  you.  Every-' 
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thing  made  music  hack  then:  hanana  men,  rag- 
pickers,  them  pretty  painted  streetwalkers  all 
singing  out  their  wares-oh,  yeaht  Everything 
rocking  and  bobbing  and  jousting  and  jumping." 
He  grinned  that  huge,  open  grin  again.  "Ya  know, 
Pops,"  he  said,  "my  manager,  Joe  Glaser— Papa 
Joe,  bless  his  ole  heart  he's  my  man,  we  been  to- 
gether since  we  was  pups,  why  to  hear  us  talk  on 
ihe  phone  you'd  think  we  was  a  couple  of  fairies: 

I  say,  'I  love  you,  Pops,'  and  he  say,  'I  love  you, 
Pops'— well,  anyhow,  Joe  and  Ira  and  all  them  peo- 
ple don't  like  for  me  to  talk  about  the  olden  days. 
All  the  prosty-f oofs  and  the  fine  gage  and  the  bad- 
ass racketeers.  But  hell,  Man,  I  got  to  tell  it  like  it 
was!  I  can't  go  around  changing  history]" 

(Often  one  gets  the  feeling  that  Pops  prefers 
those  "olden  days"  to  the  frantic  existence  that 
has  become  his  life.  He  once  told  writer  Richard 
Meryman,  "I  never  did  want  to  be  no  big  star. . . . 
All  this  traveling  around  the  world,  meeting  won- 
derful people,  being  high  on  the  horse,  all  yran- 
dioso— it's  nice— but  I  didn't  suggest  it.  I  would  say 
it  was  all  wished  on  me.  Seems  like  I  was  more 
content,  more  relaxed,  growing  up  in  New  Orleans. 
And  the  money  I  made  then— I  lived  off  it.  We  were 
poor  and  everything  like  that,  but  music  was  all 
around  you.  Music  kept  you  rolling.") 

Though  two  weeks  earlier  Louis  Armstrong 
wouldn't  have  known  me  from  any  other  face  in 
the  multitudes,  we  had  reached  a  stage  of  easy 
friendship— all  thanks  to  him.  For  though  I  have 
known  three  Presidents  and  two  wives,  I  sat  down 
to  face  Armstrong  that  first  night  in  Washington 
with  a  head  full  of  wind  and  dishwater.  There 
seemed  nothing  I  was  able  to  ask  or  say,  not  even 
banal  comments  about  Washington's  dreadful 
humidity,  for  on  the  couch  beside  me  sat  a  living 
legend,  a  talent  so  long  famous  and  admired  that 

I I  considered  him  of  another  age  and  so  was  struck 
dumb  in  his  presence— as  if  I  had  come  upon  Moses 
taking  a  Sunday  stroll  in  the  Gaza  Strip  or  had 

» encountered  Thomas  Jefferson  at  a  Democratic 
National  Convention. 

Downstairs,  I  knew,  Shriners  offered  hotel  bell- 
boys five-dollar  bribes  for  Louis  Armstrong's 
room  number.  No  telephone  calls  were  put  through 
to  him  from  the  Shoreham  front  desk  unless  you 
knew  a  special  secret.  In  Armstrong's  suite  (a 
palace  of  curved  glass,  rich  draperies,  soft  carpets, 
and  pillows  of  psychedelic  hues )  he  sat  wrapped 
|in  a  faded  robe.  A  white  towel  around  his  neck 
soaked  up  juices  from  the  last  of  the  evening's  two 
one-hour  shows,  while  Pops  accepted  photographs 
of  himself  from  a  thick  stack  presided  over  h<-  his 
Ihovering  valet,  Bob  Sherman.  On  each  he  scrawled 
"Hello,  Louis  Armstrong"  in  a  round,  unevei 
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hand.  Ira  Mangle  asked  his  «tar  if  he  would  like  a 
drink,  a  snack,  another  pen,  a  crisp  handkerchief. 
Mopping  nil  brow,  Louis  declined  with  grunt  I  and 
headshakes.  "You  go  ahead,"  he  said  M  1  sat  there 
tongue-tied  and  witless.  "Ask  me  anything  you 
want.  Won't  cramp  my  writing  style.  Just  doing 
the  bit  for  a  few  of  my  fans."  Out  of  the  silence 
Ira  Mangle  suggested  that  Armstrong  discuss  a 
recent  TV  tape  cut  with  Herb  Alpert  and  the 
Tijuana  Brass:  perhaps  Armstrong  would  com- 
pare the  two  generations  of  music  and  judge  the 
younger  man's  artistry.  "Oh,  yeah,"  Armstrong 
said.  "He  blows  pretty,  all  right.  Nice  young  cat." 
Mangle  then  prompted  him  to  say  something  of  his 
popularity  with  the  public,  his  friendships  in  show 
business,  the  world  figures  who  have  toasted  him. 
"Everybody's  been  real  nice,"  Pops  said. 

Mangle's  helpless  shrug  left  me  on  my  own. 
Finally  I  said,  "Well,  I  seem  to  have  come  down 
with  a  bad  case  of  buck  fever.  Can't  think  of  a 
damn  thing.  Maybe  I'd  better  run  along  and  return 
another  night."  Quickly  Armstrong  cast  aside  his 
pen.  A  look  of  pain  passed  his  face.  "Aw,  naw!" 
he  said.  "It  ain't  like  that!  We'll  just  loaf  and 
chew  the  fat  and  have  a  little  taste  of  bourbon 
and  if  we  feel  like  stumbling  over  chairs— well,  hell, 
we  all  over  twenty-one!  Ira,  get  my  man  a  little 
taste."  Then  he  launched  into  a  story,  and  the 
generous  act  got  me  functioning  again. 

The  men  who  handle  Armstrong  thought  we  got 
a  little  too  chummy.  Valet  Bob  Sherman,  a  dapper 
middleweight  with  a  heavyweight's  torso  and  a 
Sonny  Liston  scowl  when  one  is  needed,  nailed  me 
backstage  at  the  Steel  Pier.  "You'd  better  cut  on 
out  tonight  after  about  an  hour,"  he  said.  "Other- 
wise, you're  gonna  wear  Pops  out.  He  needs  rest." 
Later,  when  I  tried  to  leave  at  a  decent  hour.  Pops 
protested.  "Man,  I'm  just  stalling  to  roll.  Won't 
be  hitting  the  sheets  for  some-odd  hours  on.  Here" 
—he  splashed  liquid  into  my  glass— "relax  and 
have  another  little  taste."  Waiting  in  the  wings 
for  his  introduction  one  matinee,  mopping  his  face 
and  carrying  that  golden  trumpet,  he  waved  me 
over:  "Where'd  you  go  last  night.  Pops?  Had  to 
stumble  over  chairs  all  by  myself.  Ira  and  them 
people  keep  you  away  from  me?"  Well,  yes,  I  ad- 
mitted. "Aw,  they  ought  not  to  do  that]"  Arm- 
strong said.  "They  know  Pops  is  still  gonna  be 
unwinding  when  first  light  comes.  Don't  pay  them 
people  no  mind." 

Armstrong's  associates  can  hardly  be  blamed 
for  their  vigilance:  he  is  a  most  valuable  com- 
mercial property.  Last  spring  a  two-month  re- 
cuperation from  pneumonia  cost  more  than 
$150,000  in  bookings.  His  sixty-seven  years,  his 
respiratory  ailments,  and  his  grinding  travel 
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schedule— Ireland,  England,  Denmark,  France, 
Spain.  Tunisia,  New  England,  the  Midwest,  the 
West  Coast  and  two  major  TV  bookings  in  August 
and  September  alone— cause  concern  for  his  health. 

He  is  not  the  world's  most  docile  patient.  He 
walked  around  with  bronchial  pneumonia  for  two 
weeks  last  spring  before  anyone  knew  it.  His 
trombonist,  Tyree  Glenn,  was  one  of  his  first  hos- 
pital visitors;  Pops  coaxed  him  into  rehearsing  a 
duet  he  wanted  to  put  in  the  show.  Nurses  man- 
aged to  clear  the  room  only  after  a  one-hour  con- 
cert. The  Washington  booking  was  the  first  to 
follow  his  illness.  Yet  he  stayed  up  all  one  night 
reveling  with  me,  another  with  old  music-world 
cronies  (  Duke  Ellington  and  Clark  Terry  turned 
up  at  the  Shoreham  on  July  4th  to  lead  the  mid- 
night-show crowd  in  singing  Happy  Birthday  to 
him>,  and  on  his  night  off  he  dropped  by  Carter 
Barron  Amphitheatre  to  catch  Ella  Fitzgerald's 
performance— and  ended  up  doing  several  numbers 
with  her.  Pops  played  two  shows  of  his  own  each 
night  and  one  two-hour  benefit  for  wounded  Viet- 
nam veterans  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital. 

A  week  later  in  Atlantic  City  he  stunted  and 
cheered  at  a  nightclub  until  dawn,  and  the  follow- 
ing night  railed— in  vain— when  he  learned  that  Ira 
Mangle  had  wired  a  second  club  expressing  regrets 
that  Pops  would  not  catch  the  late  show  as 
promised.  "Damnit!"  he  complained.  "All  them 
cats  over  there  live  and  breathe  Louis  Armstrong. 
They  Ian  Pops!  If  I  go  back  on  my  word  to  them 
people  it's  like-why  hell,  it's  like  the  United 
States  Marines  losing  a  goddamn  icarl" 

III 

^^^.rmstrong  has  a  zealot's  faith  in  certain  old 
remedies.  He  is  quick  to  offer  his  medical  opin- 
ions: "Man.  a  heart  attack  is  nothing  but  so  much 
gas  accumulated  and  bubbled  over."  Armstrong  on 
cancer:  "Nowadays  it  has  come  in  fashion  to  die 
of  it.  What  they  call  cancer  is  merely  the  bodily 
poisons  fermented  because  people  is  so  full  of 
fevers  beating  and  working  in  the  blood."  Germs: 
"I  always  carry  my  mouthpiece  in  my  hip  pocket 
—  never  pitch  it  around  where  germs  can  crawl 
over  it  and  into  its  parts."  To  rid  himself  of  pos- 
sible heart  disease,  crawling  germs,  or  malignant 
tissues,  Armstrong  recommends  the  removal  of 
"bodily  impurities."  For  this  he  relies  on  a  laxa- 
tive called  Swiss  Kriss.  It  is  his  old  reliable  among 
an  assortment  of  wonder-working  products  that 
seems  to  enhance  his  unusual  vigor.  One  dawn 
he  gave  me  three  Swiss  Kriss  sample  packets.  The 
following  night,  as  we  blitzed  another  midnight 
snack  of  sardines  and  supporting  embellishments, 
Pops  asked,  "You  take  your  Swiss  Kriss  yet?" 


"Ah  . . .  well ;  not  yet." 

"Get  my  man  some  Swiss  Kriss,"  Armstrong 
instructed  Bob  Sherman.  "Be  just  the  thing  to 
clear  him  all  up.  Flush  out  the  bodily  impurities."  | 
Sherman  didn't  move  a  step.  He  dipped  into  his 
pocket  and  produced  a  thin  packet  of  olive-drab 
substance. 

"Lay  it  on  your  tongue,"  Armstrong  said.  "Take  I 
it  dry,  then  send  some  beer  chasing  after  it.  Beer 
all  gone?  Well,  bourbon  do  it  too."  I  turned  the 
thin  packet  in  my  hands  to  stall  for  time.  "Active 
ingredients"— I  read  aloud— "dried  leaves  of  sen- 
na. Also  contains  licorice  root,  fennel,  anise,' 
and  caraway  seed.  Dandelion,  peppermint,  papaya, 
strawberry  and  peach  leaves.  Juniper  berries—" 

"Oh  yeah."  Pops  broke  in.  "Got  all  manner  of) 
elements  in  there.  Lay  it  on  your  tongue." 

"—Juniper  berries,  centaury,  lemon  verbena.' 
cyani  flowers,  and  parsley  for  their  flavoring  and 
carminative  principles." 

"Here's  your  chaser,  Pops."  Armstrong  nudged 
the  bourbon  glass  over  while  I  frantically  searched 
for  something  more  to  read.  Bob  Sherman 
celebrated  my  discomfort  with  a  grin  as  Arm- 
strong, hooting  and  exhorting  like  an  evangelistic- 
witch  doctor,  urged  the  treatment  on. 

I  know  not  what  it  tastes  like  on  the  tongue  of' 
Louis  Armstrong.  In  my  mouth  it  registered  fla- 
vors of  creosote  and  licorice  with  slight  overtones1 
of  Brown  Mule  chewing  tobacco.  It  neither  im-'- 
proves  bourbon  nor  bourbon  it.  Just  as  the  main' 
body  of  surprise  had  passed  my  host  reproved  me: 

"Looka  here.  Pops!  You  left  half  of  it  in  thn 
bag!"  He  poked  the  dose  under  my  nose.  "Don't1 
never  do  nothing  halfway,"  Pops  said,  "else  you- 
find  yourself  dropping  more  than  can  be  picked 
up." 

"Take  off  your  shirt"  he  ordered,  suddenly. 
"Beg  your  pardon?" 

"Gonna  teach  you  another  little  trick.  Now  this' 
—he  grabbed  a  brownish  bottle  from  a  nearby 
table— "is  called  'Heet.'  H-e-e-t.  Swab  myself  dowr 
with  it  when  I  come  off  stage  all  sopping  wet 
Cools  me  down  and  dries  me  out  and  steadies  tht ' 
skin  You  ain't  got  that  shirt  off.  Pops."  Arm- 
strong circled  me  like  Indians  attacking  a  wagor" 
train,  crying  a  sales  pitch  as  he  daubed  my  chest 
ribs.  back.  "Don't  that  cool  you  like  rain?"  he  said 
"Ain't  that  a  goddamn  groove?" 

"Now  you  take  a  man's  eyes,"  he  said,  omi- 
nously. "You  ever  have  any  trouble  with  yoin 
eyes  ?" 

"No  .  .  .  not  really  ..." 

"Must  have  trouble,  else  you  wouldn't  be  wear 
ing  them  eyeglasses!  This  little  remedy  gonna  pul 
all  the  bloodshot  qualities  right  outa  your  eye 


alls."  He  brandished  a  new  bottle.  "Witch  hazel. 
*ow,  I  take  these"— he  was  ripping  into  a  package 
nd  extracting  two  gauze  pads— "and  I  dab  a  little 
n  there,  like  this,  swoggling  it  all  around.  Now  I 
ut  them  babies  on  your  eyelids  and  it  won't  be 
hirty  seconds  until  you  feel  it  cooling  up  all  the 
ay  back  inside  your  craniuml"  He  marched 
bout,  rattling  on,  while  I  sat  in  darkness,  feel- 
ig  like  a  man  who  has  stumbled  into  Mayo  Clinic 
y  mistake.  "Take  them  pads  off  in  another  three 
rinutes  and  you  can  feel  heat  on  the  underside 
ke  you  had  fried  an  egg  there!  So,  quite  nat-ur- 
tty— you  gonna  see  clearer  and  sweeter  and  cooler 
iian  you  ever  did  see  before." 

"You  use  all  sorts  of  nostrums,  don't  you?"  I 
aid. 

"Use  whatever  helps.  You  know,  it  wasn't  long 
go  I  believed  in  all  kinds  of  old-timey  remedies 
ke  the  voodoo  people.  Yeah!  Various  dusts  and 
erbs  and  junk  like  that."  He  laughed  to  think  on 
jys  when  he  had  been  so  medically  unschooled. 
Vow  I  just  use  things  do  me  some  good,  ya  dig? 
md  it  works.  Pops.  Do  you  know  I  am  the  only 
le  left  from  the  olden  days  in  Storyville  still 
owing?  Oh  yeah,  lotta  cats  lost  their  chops.  Lips 
■lit  and  goddamn  the  blood  spurt  like  you  had  cut 
hog  and  the  poor  cats  can't  blow  no  more.  Now, 
KOt  this  lip  salve  I'm  gonna  expose  you  to.  Keeps 
v  chops  ready  so  I  don't  go  in  there  and  blow 
Id  and  crack  a  lip  like  I  did  in  Memphis  so  bad 
.lost  a  chunk  of  meat." 

.Armstrong  snatched  the  pads  away  and  leaned 
rward  with  his  face  almost  against  mine,  pull- 
%  his  upper  lip  outward  and  upward,  trying  in- 
lectually  to  talk  under  the  handicap.  I  leaned  in, 
ich  in  the  manner  of  a  man  judging  a  horse's 
■th  for  age,  and  saw  in  the  middle  of  that 
ented  lip  a  sizable  flesh-crater.  "My  poor  damn 
aps  would  be  tender  as  a  baby's  bottom."  Pops 
d.  "Oh,  no  trail  to  tell  you  how  them  chops  could 
I  ."ob."  He  poked  a  small  orange  tin  at  me.  "I  order 
|s  salve  from  Germany  by  the  caseload.  Bought 
much  the  cat  that  boils  it  up  named  it  after  me. 
i  i,  it  says  'Louis  Armstrong  Lip  Salve.'  You 
lite  something  nice  about  that  cat  for  Pops,  ya 
I'.r?  Aw  yeah,  he's  finel"  He  reached  for  my 
|i :  "I'll  write  it  down  so's  you  don't  forget." 
He  selected  a  cocktail  napkin  and  printed  in 
lUe,  undisciplined  letters:  Anzacz  Creme  made 
I  Mannheim  Germany.  He  turned  the  napkin 
<  r  and  printed  BY  Franz  Schurits.  "That  cat 
<ed  my  lip,"  he  said.  "Reason  his  salve's  so  good 
I  raws  all  the  tiredness  out.  So— quite  naturally 
| »ur  chops  rest  easy.  You  oughta  try  some  . . . 

you  don't  blow  so  it  wouldn't  benefit  you." 
1  daubed  his  own'  lips  with  the  wonder  potion. 
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"Oh,  yeahl  I  got  this  other  little  tidbit  here!  I 
see  you  got  weight  problems— now  no  offense, 
Pops,  'cause  most  of  us  go  around  bloating  our- 
selves up  with  various  poisons  which— quite  natur- 
ally—causes some  heavy  stomping  on  the  scales. 
All  the  sweets  and  sugars  a  person  eats  just  goes 
right  down  there  and  hangs  over  your  belt  and 
looks  up  at  you !  Fat  is  made  outta  sugar  more 
than  anything  else— you  know  that?  Yeah!  Why, 
a  year  ago  I  weigh  two  hundred  and  some  pounds 
and  now  I'm  shed  off  to  a  hundred  and  sixty-some 
and  feel  retooled.  Between  my  Swiss  Kriss  and 
this  Sweet  'N  Low— it  ain't  like  real  sugar,  you  can 
eat  a  ton  of  this— I  got  no  more  weight  imbalances 
which  throws  the  body  off  center.  Here"— he  again 
sprang  across  the  room  to  produce  yet  another 
packet— "it  goes  groovy  on  grapefruit.  You  want 
to  try  it?  I  got  plenty  grapefruit." 

When  I  demurred,  Pops  looked  somehow  be- 
trayed. "Well,"  he  said,  "you  come  on  back  tomor- 
row night.  I'll  lay  it  on  you  then,  Pops." 

"Quite  naturally,"  I  said. 

IV 

l^ouis  Armstrong  is  sophisticate  and  primitive, 
genius  and  a  man-child.  He  is  wise  in  the  ways  of 
the  street  and  gullibly  innocent  in  the  ways  of  men 
and  nations.  After  four  marriages,  reform  school, 
international  fame  and  personal  wealth,  there  is 
still  a  fetching  simplicity  about  him.  (Of  his 
friend  Moise  Tshombe,  kidnapped  and  facing  a 
return  to  the  Congo,  he  says,  "I  pray  each  night 
they  won't  kill  him.  When  I  played  Africa  in  '59 
that  cat  was  so  nice  to  me.  Kept  me  in  his  big 
palace  and  all .  .  .  fed  me  good  . .  .  stayed  up  all 
night  gassing.  I  had  this  little  tape  recorder  that 
cost  me  several  big  bills  and  Tshombe  dug  it  so 
much  I  laid  it  on  him.  They  ain't  gonna  kill  a  sweet 
cat  like  that,  are  they?  So  maybe  he  hung  out  with 
the  wrong  cats— that  any  reason  to  kill  a  man  ?" ) 

The  on-stage  Louis  Armstrong  is  all  smiles  and 
sunshine,  almost  too  much  the  "happy  darky"  of 
white  folklore.  When  he  has  finished  Hello  Dolly 
in  a  spasm  of  body  shaking,  jowl  flapping,  and 
gutteral  ranges,  and  has  the  joint  rocking  with 
applause,  he  sops  at  his  ebony,  streaming  face  with 
his  white  handkerchief  and  rasps,  "Looka  here, 
my  Man  Tan's  coming  off!"  Maybe  his  white  audi- 
ences break  up,  but  they  no  longer  laugh  at  such 
lines  in  the  black  ghetto.  One  soon  learns  that 
this  "happy"  image  is  not  all  stagecraft;  privately 
Pops  is  often  full  of  laughter,  mugging,  instant 
music,  irrepressible  enthusiasms,  and  vast  stores 
of  colorful  misinformation. 

He  is  not  all  Old  King  Cole  merry  old  soul,  how- 
ever; his  waters  run  much  deeper.  I  have  seen 
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Pops  swearing  backstage  between  numbers,  his 
tare  wrinkled  and  thoughtful  and  sad  only  seconds 
before  he  burst  back  on  stage,  chest  out,  strutting, 
all  teeth,  and  cutting  the  fool.  He  can  be  proud, 
shrewd,  moody,  dignified— and  vengeful.  "1  got  a 
simple  rule  about  everybody,"  he  warned  me  one 
evening.  "If  you  don't  treat  me  right— shame  on 
you  !"  Cross  him  or  wound  his  pride  and  he  never 
forgets.  My  innocent  mention  of  a  noted  jazz  critic 
set  off  a  predawn  tirade:  "J  told  that  bastard, 
'You  telling  me  how  to  blow  my  goddamn  horn  and 
you  can't  even  blow  your  goddamn  nose.'  "  When 
he  was  young  and  green  somebody  gave  him  fifty 
dollars  for  a  tune  he  had  written  called  Get  Off 
Kcitit  's  Head.  "1  didn't  know  nothing  about  papers 
and  business,  and  so  I  let  go  all  control  of  it."  Pops 
did  not  share  in  the  money  it  made  under  another 
title.  He  has  never  performed  the  tune  in  public 
and  never  will.  Of  his  father,  Pops  said,  "I  was 
touring  Europe  when  he  died.  Didn't  go  to  his 
funeral  and  didn't  send  nothing.  Why  should  I? 
He  never  had  no  time  for  me  or  Mayann." 

He  is  big  on  personal  loyalty.  "Frank  Sinatra— 
now  there's  a  man  carries  a  lot  of  water  for  his 
friends.  A  most  accommodating  gentleman— if  he 
digs  you.  My  wife,  Lucille,  she's  another  one  that 
when  she's  with  you  she's  with  you  one  thousand 
per  cent.""*  And  my  mother,  why  she  would  work 
with  you— laugh,  cry.  or  juice  with  you.  Oh.  what 
a  sweet  and  helpful  girl  Mayann  was.  Only  tears  I 
ever  shed  was  when  I  saw  'em  lower  her  into  that 
ground." 

He  is  generally  a  relaxed  man.  able  to  take  a 
quick  nap  in  strange  rooms  or  on  buses.  "I  don't 
like  nothing  to  fret  me."  Pops  said.  "You  healthier 
and  happier  when  you  hang  loose.  Business  1  don't 
know  nothing  about  and  don't  want  to.  It  must 
have  killed  more  men  than  war.  Joe  Glaser  books 
me,  pays  my  taxes  and  bills,  invests  me  a  few 
bundles.  (Jives  me  my  little  leftover  dab  to  spend. 
And  that's  the  way  I  want  it.  Don't  want  to  icorrij 
all  time  about  that  crap!  I  don't  even  know  where 
J  go  when  I  leave  this  pier  until  today  I  overhear 
Ira  say  something  about  Ireland  and  France  and 
such  places.  I  go  wherever  they  book  me  and  lead 
me."  (  Hot h  Arms! rong  and  Joe  Glaser  are  weall hy 
men.  Armstrong  commands  top  money— $20,000  to 
$25, 000-  for  guest  shots  on  television.  He  accepts 
eight  to  ten  such  jobs  each  year.) 

'"Armstrong  despises  a  couple  of  comedians  who 
use  their  audiences  or  associates  as  targets  in  their 
acts.  "Ain't,  nothing  funny  about  putting  another 
man  down,"  he  judges. 

"♦Lucille  holds  the  record  as  Mrs.  Armstrong.  They 
have  been  married  twenty-five  years,  and  live  in 
Queens-on  Long  Island. 


Nothing  worries  Louis  Armstrong  for  long 
"Mama  taught  me,"  he  says,  "that  anything  yoi 
can't  get— the  hell  with  it!"  This  philosophy  may1 
be  at  the  root  of  Armstrong's  rumored  difference: 
with  militants  of  the  Black  Power  generation 
Nobody  has  flatly  called  him  Uncle  Tom  but  then 
have  been  inferences.  Julius  Hobson,  a  Washing 
ton  ghetto  leader,  said  during  Armstrong's  Shore1 
ham  appearance  last  July,  "He's  a  good,  happ; 
black  boy.  He  hasn't  played  to  a  black  audience  u 
ten -years.  I'm  glad  I  saw  him  though,  but 
wouldn't  come  here  if  I  had  to  pay.  He's  an  in j 
teresting  example  of  the  black  man's  psycholog; 
but  if  he  took  this  band"— two  whites,  three  Ne 
groes,  a  Fillipino— "down  on  U  street  it  woult 
start  a  riot."  Armstrong,  who  remembers  that  no 
long  ago  everyone  cheered  him  for  having  an  in 
tegrated  band,  is  genuinely  puzzled  by  such  com 
ments. 

He  was  not  eager  to  talk  civil  rights.  When 
first  mentioned  the  subject,  as  he  dried  out  b«. 
tween  shows  in  the  dingy  dressing  room  at  Atlan 
tic  City,  Pops  suddenly  began  to  snore.  The  nex 
time  he  merely  said.  "There  is  good  cats  and  ba, 
cats  of  all  hues.  I  used  to  tell  Jack  Teagarden— hi 
was  white  and  from  Texas  just  like  you— 'I'm 
spade  and  you  an  ofay.  We  got  the  same  soul— S  I 
let's  blow.'  " 

One  morning,  however,  he  approached  the  racis 
topic  on  his  own.  "When  I  was  coming  along,  j 
black  man  had  hell.  On  the  road  he  couldn't  fin 
no  decent  place  to  eat.  sleep,  or  use  the  toilet 
service-station  cats  see  a  bus  of  colored  bandsme 
drive  up  and  they  would  sprint  to  lock  their  res'.,' 
room  doors.  White  places  wouldn't  let  you  in  anj 
the  black  places  all  run-down  and  funky  becattE 
there  wasn't  any  money  behind  'em.  We  Negij 
entertainers  back  then  tried  to  stay  in  privat 
homes— where  at  least  we  wouldn't  have  to  figl 
bedbugs  for  sleep  and  cockroaches  for  breakfas 

"Why,  do  you  know  1  played  ninety-nine  milliQ 
hotels  I  couldn't  stay  at?  And  if  I  had  frienc 
blow  ing  at  some  all-white  nightclub  or  hotel 
couldn't  get  in  to  see  'em— or  them  to  see  me.  On  i 
time  in  Dallas.  Texas,  some  ofay  stops  me  as  » 
enter  this  hotel  where  I'm  blowing  the  show— Mil 
in  a  goddamn  tu.redo,  now!- and  tells  me  I  got  1,i 
come  round  t<>  the  back  door.  As  time  went  on  an 
I  made  a  reputation  I  had  it  put  in  my  contract 
that  I  wouldn't  play  no  place  I  couldn't  stay.  I  WH 
the  fust  Negro  in  the  business  to  crack  them  bi 
w  hile  hotels— Oh,  yeah  !  I  pioneered,  Pops!  Nobod 
much  remembers  that  these  days. 

"Years  ago  I  was  playing  the  little  town  I 
Lubbock.  Texas,  when  this  w  hite  cat  grabs  me  ; 
the  end  id'  the  show -he's  full  of  whiskey  an 


rouble.  He  pokes  on  my  chest  and  says,  'I  don't 
ke  niggersV  These  two  cats  with  me  was  gonna 
ractice  their  Thanksgiving  carving  on  that  dude, 
lut  I  say,  'No,  let  the  man  talk.  Why  don't  you  like 
s,  Pops?'  And  would  you  believe  that  cat  couldn't 
ill  us?  So  he  apologizes-crying  and  carrying  on. 
aid  he  was  just  juiced  and  full  of  deep  personal 
orrows— something  was  snapping  at  his  insides, 
ou  see— and  then  he  commenced  bragging  on  my 
nisic.  Yeah !  And  dig  this :  that  fella  and  his 
?hole  family  come  to  be  my  friends!  When  I'd  go 
ack  through  Lubbock,  Texas,  for  many  many 
ears  they  would  make  ole  Satchmo  welcome  and 
^eat  him  like  a  king. 

"Quite  naturally,  it  didn't  always  test  out  that 
leasurable.  I  knew  some  cats  was  blowing  one- 
ighters  in  little  sawmill  stops  down  in  Missis- 
ippi,  and  one  time  these  white  boys— who  had 
een  dancing  all  night  to  the  colored  cats'  sounds 
chased  'em  out  on  the  highway  and  whipped  'em 
it h  chains  and  cut  their  poor  asses  with  knives! 
ailed  it  'nigger  knocking.'  No  reason— except  they 
as  so  goddamn  miserable  they  had  to  mess  every- 
■dy  else  up,  ya  dig?  Pecker woods!  Oh,  this 
jjrld's  mothered  some  mean  sons!  But  they  try 
'ich  stunts  on  the  young  Negroes  we  got  coming 
ong  now— well,  then  the  trouble  starts.  Young 
Its,  they  ain't  setting  around  these  days  saying 

essuh'  or  'Nawsuh.'  Which  I  ain't  knocking; 

erybody  got  to  be  his  own  man.  Pops.  No  man 

ghta  be  treated  like  dirt. 

"If  you  didn't  have  a  white  captain  to  back  you 
the  old  days— to  put  his  hand  on  your  shoulder— 
iu  was  just  a  damn  sad  nigger.  If  a  Negro  had 
e  proper  white  man  to  reach  the  law  and  say, 
'hat  the  hell  you  mean  locking  up  MY  nigger?' 
an— quite  naturally— the  law  would  walk  him 
'ee.  Get  in  that  jail  without  your  white  boss,  and 
nder  comes  the  chain  gang!  Oh,  danger  was 
ncing  all  around  you  back  then. 
"Up  north  wasn't  much  to  brag  on  in  many 
vs.  Not  only  people  put  your  color  down  but  you 
I  d  mobsters.  One  night  this  big,  bad-ass  hood 
I  ishes  my  dressing  room  in  Chicago  and  in- 
ucts  me  that  I  will  open  in  such-and-such  a  club 
New  York  the  next  night.  I  tell  him  I  got  this 
icago  engagement  and  don't  plan  no  traveling, 
d  I  turn  my  back  on  him  to  show  I'm  so  cool. 
en  I  hear  this  sound:  SNAP!  CLICK!  I  turn 
*  >und  and  he  has  pulled  this  vast  revolver  on  me 
1  1  cocked  it.  Jesus,  it  look  like  a  cannon  and 
I  nd  like  death!  So  I  look  down  that  steel  and 
I  ,  'Weeelllll,  maybe  I  do  open  in  New  York  to- 
I  prow.'  That  night  I  got  every  Chicago  tough  me 
imy  pals  knew— and  it  must  have  been  eighteen 
1  ldred  of  'em— to  flock  around  and  pass  the  word 
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I  wasn't  to  be  messed  with.  And  I  didn't  go  to  New 
York.  Very  very  shortly,  however,  I  cut  on  out  of 
town  and  went  on  tpur  down  South.  And  the  mob 
didn't  mess  with  me  again.  They  never  wanted  me 
dead,  wanted  me  blowing  so  they  could  rake  in  my 
bread. 

"You  was  running  a  very  large  risk  to  buck 
them  mobsters  and  all  the  sharpies.  They  con- 
trolled everything.  Cross  'em  just  so  far  and— 
BLIP!  Your  throat's  cut  or  you're  swimming  in 
cement  with  lumps  on  your  head.  You  needed  a 
white  man  to  get  along.  So  one  day  in  1931  I  weni 
to  Papa  Joe  Glaser  and  told  him  I  was  tired  of 
being  cheated  and  set  upon  by  scamps  and  told  how 
my  head  was  jumping  from  all  of  that  business 
mess— Lil,  one  of  my  wives,  had  sweet-talked  me 
into  going  out  on  my  own  to  front  some  bands  and 
it  was  driving  me  crazy— and  I  told  him.  'Pops,  I 
need  you.  Come  be  my  manager.  Please!  Take  care 
all  my  business  and  take  care  of  me.  Just  lemme 
blow  my  gig.'  And  goddamn  that  sweet  man  did 
it!  Sold  his  nightclub  in  Chicago  where  I  had 
worked  and  started  handling  Pops. 

"Sometimes  Joe  Glaser  says  I'm  nuts.  Says  it 
wasn't  as  bad  as  I  recall  it.  But  then  Papa  Joe 
didn't  have  to  go  through  it.  He  was  white.  Not 
that  I  think  white  people  is  any  naturally  meaner 
than  colored.  Naw,  the  white  man's  just  had  the 
upper  hand  so  long— and  can't  many  people  handle 
being  top  cat. 

"Passing  all  them  laws  to  open  everything  up- 
fine,  okay,  lovely!  But  it  ain't  gonna  change 
everybody's  hearts.  You  know,  I  been  reading  the 
Bible  this  last  little  bit  and  them  Biblical  people 
had  wars  and  riots  and  poverty  and  bad-asses 
among  'em  just  like  we  got.  Nothing  new  happen- 
ing: 

"It's  much  the  same  they  talk  about  making 
marijuana  legal.  They  think  they're  gonna  do  that 
and  say,  'Everything's  cool  now,  babies,  it's  all 
right  and  set  square.'  But  how  about  them  poor 
bastards  already  been  busted  for  holding  a  little 
gage  and  have  done  their  lonesome  fifteen  and 
thirty  and  fifty  years?  My  God,  you  can't  never 
make  it  all  right  with  them !  Many  years  ago  I 
quit  messing  around  with  that  stuff.  Got  tired 
looking  over  my  shoulder  and  waiting  for  that  long 
arm  to  reach  out  and  somebody  say,  'Come  here, 
Boy.  Twenty  years  in  the  cage!'  BLOOEY!  Naw, 
they  can't  undo  all  the  years  of  damage  by  passing 
a  few  laws."  After  a  moment's  brooding  he  said, 
"That's  why  I  don't  take  much  part  in  all  this  fan- 
dangoing you  hear  about  today.  All  I  want  to  do 
is  blow  my  gig." 

Louis  Armstrong's  first  professional  gig— as  a 
substitute  cornet  player  in  a  Storyville  honky-tonk 
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—brought  him  fifteen  cents.  He  was  fifteen  years 
old.  "But  I  sang  for  money  long  before  I  played 
for  it."  he  says.  "When  I  was  around  twelve  we 
formed  this  quartet— me.  Little  Mack.  Georgie 
Gray,  and  Big  Nose  Sidney.  We'd  sing  on  the 
streets  and  in  taverns— pass  the  hat;  might  make 
six-bits,  a  dollar.  Good  money.  After  hours  all 
them  prostitutes  would  be  juicing,  having  a  little 
fun.  and  they  would  offer  us  big  tips  to  entertain 
'em.  Carried  their  bankrolls  in  the  tops  of  their 
stockings.  Some  would  hold  us  on  their  laps  and 
we  would  sniff  the  pretty  scents  and  powders  they 
wore." 

Though  he  had  taught  himself  to  play  the  little 
toy  slide  whistle  and  a  homemade  guitar.  Arm- 
strong really  familiarized  himself  with  musical  in- 
struments in  the  New  Orleans  Waifs'  Home.  He 
began  with  the  tambourine,  then  the  snare  drum, 
then  ran  through  the  alto  horn,  bugle,  and  cornet. 
Soon  he  was  the  leader  of  the  Waifs'  Band,  playing 
picnics  and  street  parades.  Old-time  drummer 
Zutty  Singleton,  a  boy  then  himself,  was  so  as- 
tounded at  hearing  Armstrong's  horn  that  he 
moved  closer  to  >ee  if  the  boy  was  actually  playing 
those  fabulous  notes.  On  his-  release  from  the 
home.  Armstrong  took  one-night  jobs  filling  in 
with  bands  until  a  few  months  later  hi-  landed  a 
regular  job  at  Henry  Matranga's  in  Storyville.  "I 
wasn't  making  no  great  sums  so  I  kept  on  deliver- 
ing coal,  unloading  banana  boats,  selling  newspa- 
pers—though  there  never  was  any  doubts  I  would 
follow  music  at  that  point.  Had  to  work  for  extra 
bread,  you  see.  For  when  I  am  sixteen  I  start 
hanging  out  with  the  pretty  chicks  and  need  oper- 
ating money." 

King  Joe  Oliver  took  Louis  Armstrong  under 
his  wing.  "He  was  the  best."  Pops  says.  "Laid  a 
new  horn  on  me  when  mine  was  so  beat  I  didn't 
know  what  sounds  might  come  out  of  it.  Advised 
me  .  .  .  took  me  home  for  red  beans  and  rice  feasts. 
Taught  me  about  blowing  trumpet,  too.  Lotta 
claims  been  made  that  Bunk  Johnson  put  me  wise 
to  trumpet-Bunk  hisself  helped  that  story  along. 
Xo  such  thing.  Joe  Oliver  was  the  man." 

When  King  Oliver  left  Kid  Ory's  brass  band  to 
go  it  alone,  seventeen-year-old  Louis  Armstrong 
took  his  chair.  In  the  eighteen  months  he  played 
with  Kid  Ory  at  Pete  Lala's,  Armstrong's  reputa- 
tion grew.  He  was  with  the  Tuxedo  Brass  Band  in 
1922,  when  King  Oliver  called  him  to  Chicago- 
then  the  center  of  jazz  as  New  Orleans  once  had 
been.  In  1924-2")  Armstrong  was  with  the  Fletcher 
Henderson  band  but  quit  because  "The  cats  was 
goofing  and  boozing-not  blowing.  I  was  always 
deadly  serious  about  my  music."  From  Henderson 
he  joined  Lil  Hardin's  group  (she  was  his  second 


wife)  and  also  worked  in  Erskine  Tate's  pit  oi 
chestra  at  the  Vendome  Theatre  in  Chicago.  The 
he  went  to  work  at  the  Sunset  Club  for  Joe  Glasc 
—who  immediately  billed  him  as  "The  World 
Greatest  Trumpet  Player."  This  title  had  bee 
generally  conceded  to  Joe  Oliver— and  King  Jc 
was  playing  at  a  rival  club  nearby.  It  came  dow 
to  a  head-on  contest  between  the  two  great  trun 
peters.  "I  felt  real  bad  when  I  took  most  of  m 
Oliver's  crowds  away."  Armstrong  says  nov, 
"Wasn't  much  I  could  do  about  it.  though.  I  wei 
to  joe  and  asked  him  was  there  anything  I  cou 
do  for  him.  'Just  keep  on  blowing,'  he  told  m: 
Bless  him."""" 

V 

.^^.rmstrong  first  played  New  York  in  192 
fronting  the  old  Carroll  Dickerson  band  at  Co  I 
nie's  Inn  in  Harlem.  He  arrived  there  with  foi 
carloads  of  sidemen.  ten  dollars,  and  after  two  c:  i 
wrecks  en  route.  "Blew  four  shows  a  day,"  he  r 
members.  "Wild  stuff.  Knocked  myself  out— blo\ 
ing  crazy  and  carrying  on.  Going  in  with  co  i 
chops.  Wonder  I  got  a  dime's  worth  of  chops  left. 
In  mid-1932  Armstrong  made  his  first  swii 
through  Europe— and  Europe  Hipped.  By  1935  fe 
disputed  that  Louis  Armstrong  was  the  king 
jazz.  J] 

Though  with  the  advent  of  television  and  sma_ 
hits  like  Hello  Dolly**  Armstrong  became  mo 
popular  than  ever,  jazz  purists  say  that  he  is  :|j 
longer  inventive,  that  he  is  too  commercial,  tai 
much  the  clown.  A  decade  ago  Raymond  Horric 
wrote  that  his  trumpet  playing  "in  recent  yea, 
.  .  .  has  declined  as  a  creative  force  on  account  , 
the  contact  with  unsympathetic  supporting  mu.- 
cians  and  of  Louis'  own  increased  exploits  dress 
in  the  cap  and  bells  of  a  court  jester."  Even  a  du 
jacket  plugging  a  record  Armstrong  made  wi 
Ella  Fitzgerald  carries  this  curious  adverts 
ment :  "Unfortunately,  of  late.  Louis  has  confin 
himself  almost  exclusively  to  remaking  the  blu 
of  an  earlier  age  and  pedestrian  popular  songs 
that  each  impression  was  but  a  fainter  and  dii 
mer  carbon  of  the  original  talent." 

He  is  impatient  with  this  criticism.  "Aw,  I  at 
paid  to  entertain  the  people.  If  they  want  me 
come  on  all  strutty  and  cutting  up— if  that  mak 
'em  happy,  why  not?  For  many  years  I  blew  n. 
brains  out.  Hitting  notes  so  high  they  hurt  a  dot 
ears,  driving  like  crazy,  screaming  it.  And  ever 
body  got  this  image  I  was  some  kind  of  a  wild  ma 
Joe  Glaser  told  me.  'Play  and  sing  pretty.  Give  t 

Years  later,  when  Joe  Oliver  was  on  the  financ 
skids.  Armstrong  several  times  helped  him. 
"The  best-selling  record  of  all  time" — Ira  M 
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sople  a  show.'  So  now  I  do  Dolly  how  many  times  ? 
ix  jillion?  How  ever  many  you  want  to  say.  Do 
every  show.  And  you  got  to  admit,  Pops,  it  gets 
le  biggest  hand  of  any  number  I  do. 
"There's  room  for  all  kinds  of  music.  I  dig  it  all : 
pntry,  jazz,  pop,  swing,  blues,  ragtime.  And  this 
>ck  V  roll  the  young  people  believe  is  a  new 
Hind— babies,  it  comes  right  outa  the  old  spirit- 
Is  and  soul  and  country  music  and  jazz.  Like  I 
ive  said,  'Old  soup  warmed  over.' 
"Each  man  has  his  own  music  bubbling  up  in- 
de  him  and— quite  naturally— different  ones  will 
t  it  out  in  various  ways.  When  I  blow  I  think  of 
mes  and  things  from  outa  the  past  that  gives  me 
image  of  the  tune.  Like  moving  pictures  passing 
front  of  my  eyes.  A  town,  a  chick  somewhere 
ck  down  the  line,  an  old  man  with  no  name  you 
en  once  in  a  place  you  don't  remember— any  of 
n  can  trigger  that  image.  Or  a  certain  blue  feel- 
?  or  a  happy  one.  What  you  hear  coming  from 
man's  horn— that's  what  he  is!  And  man  can  be 
my  different  things." 

Pops  is  right:  if  the  critics  have  soured,  the 
ople  have  not.  "Can't  even  go  to  a  baseball 
me,"  he  said  one  night.  "Went  to  one  Dodgers- 
lite  Sox  World  Series  game  and  cats  was  climb- 
j  all  over  my  box  seat.  Some  of  the  players  asked 
,at  in  hell  was  all  that  commotion  up  in  the 
nds.  Sometimes  them  big  crowds  can  spook  you. 
t  to  pressing  you  and  grabbing  your  clothes, 
u  get  a  funny  feeling  they  might  trample  on 
1.  Especially  in  Europe.  I  draw  a  hundred  thou- 
Id  people  over  there  blowing  outdoors.  And  they 
crazy." 

Cach  afternoon  and  evening  a  limousine  with 
os  and  Bob  Sherman  in  the  back  seat  made  its 

v  slowly  along  the  Boardwalk;  police  and  fire- 
a  walked  ahead  to  clear  the  massed  crowd. 

Ey!  That's  Louis  Armstrong!"  someone  would 
ut,  starting  a  stampede  of  old  women,  small 
dren,  bald-headed  men.  ("Hey,  Louie,  looka 
!"  "Satchmo— over  here!")  They  clawed  at  the 
.  knocked  on  windows,  snapped  cameras  in  his 
J.  tried  to  poke  their  hands  inside  for  hand- 
kes.  Pops  smiled  and  waved  in  return,  seldom 
sing  anyone,  though  he  might  be  chattering 
ty  about  Storyville. 

'hrough  the  entire  Atlantic  City  engagement  a 
sned,  aged  little  man  in  hand-me-down  clothes 
nted  the  backstage  area.  After  each  show  Pops 
rteously  received  him  in  his  dressing  room, 
u  really  got  your  chops  tonight,  Pops,"  the  old 
i  would  invariably  say.  Armstrong  would 
m:  "Aw,  thank  you,  Pops.  How  you  been?" 
■I  ar  a  few  moments  the  old  fellow  would  go  away 
<f;ent.  I  later  learned  that  he  is  known  to  Arm- 
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strong's  entourage  as  The  Clipping  Man.  "He  lives 
in  Philadelphia,"  I  was  told,  "and  anytime  he  sees 
Pops'  name  in  the  paper  he  clips  it  and  mails  it  to 
him.  If  Pops  plays  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
Philadelphia  he  makes  the  scene  and  hangs  around 
for  his  two  or  three  private  moments  after  each 
show."  The  Clipping  Man  was  around  so  much 
that  for  days,  seeing  him  standing  patiently  in  the 
wings  or  sitting  on  a  bench  backstage,  silent  and 
pensive,  I  had  presumed  him  to  be  a  stagehand. 
One  night  he  encountered  me  in  the  alcove  outside 
Armstrong's  dressing  room.  "You  know  Pops 
long?"  he  asked.  No,  only  a  few  days.  "I  been  good 
friends  with  him  for  thirty  years,"  The  Clipping 
Man  said. 

VI 

O  ne  night  near  the  end  of  Pops'  ten-dayAtlantic 
City  run  we  dallied  in  his  dressing  room  long  past 
midnight,  having  a  little  taste,  while  on  video-tape 
heavyweight  contender  Joe  Frazier  repeated  his 
brutal  knockout  of  George  Chuvalo.  Freshly 
toweled  by  Bob  Sherman,  wearing  a  faded  robe 
and  a  handkerchief  tied  around  his  head  so  that  he 
resembled  Aunt  Jemimah,  Pops  bounced  around 
the  cramped  room,  grunting  and  grimacing  as 
gloves  thudded  against  flesh,  sucking  in  air  and 
occasionally  throwing  an  uppercut  of  his  own. 

After  he  dressed  we  walked  along  the  Steel  Pier, 
dark  now  except  for  a  few  dim  lights  on  the  outer 
walkway.  The  noisy  crowds  had  been  dispersed  and 
the  gates  locked;  a  few  sleepy  night  watchmen 
prowled  the  shooting  galleries,  fun-house  rides, 
and  endless  rows  of  concession  stands.  Strolling 
the  walkway,  we  could  hear  the  ocean  boiling  be- 
neath us.  Pops  peered  up  at  a  tall  tower  from 
which  a  young  blonde  on  horseback  plunges  into 
a  giant  tank  of  water  three  times  each  day.  He 
shook  his  head.  "Ain't  that  a  hell  of  a  way  to  make 
a  living?  And  them  cats  in  there  fighting  on  the 
box— beating  each  other  crazy  for  the  almighty 
dollar.  Pops,  some  people  got  a  hell  of  a  hard  row 
to  hoe." 

We  paused  at  the  end  of  the  pier  jutting  into 
the  Atlantic;  Pops  lit  a  cigarette  and  leaned  on  a 
restraining  fence  to  smoke.  For  long  moments  he 
looked  up  at  the  full  moon,  and  watched  the  surf 
come  and  go.  The  glow  from  his  cigarette  faintly 
illuminated  the  dark  old  face  in  repose  and  I 
thought  of  some  ancient  tribal  chieftain  musing 
by  his  eampfire,  majestic  and  mystical.  There  was 
only  the  rush  of  water,  gently  roaring  and  boast- 
ing at  the  shore. 

"Listen  to  it.  Pops,"  he  said  in  his  low,  chesty 
rumble.  "Whole  world's  turned  on.  Don't  you  dig 
its  pretty  sounds?" 
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STATUS  REPORT 

Mixed  tidings  about  events  which  have  stirred  special 

interest  when  first  reported  in  "Harper's." 

This  month:  Word  from  a  professional  radical;  the  prospects 

for  "truth-in-lending" ;  a  tragic  stalemate  in 

LSD  research;  mental  health  and  wasted  ivomanpoiver. 


Alinsky  Revisited 

"A,  riot  can  happen  whenever  a  mass 
of  people  feel  utterly  trapped,  where 
they  have  no  hope,  no  future,  so  they 
explode  in  a  death  agony."  These  cau- 
tionary words  appeared  in  the  "Con- 
versations with  Saul  Alinsky"  which 
Harper's  published  in  June  and  July 
1065. 

Late  this  August  we  caught  up  with 
Mr.  Alinsky  and  talked  brielly  about 
the  agonizing  summer  of  l!'f>7. 

"Why  should  we  be  surprised  by 
violence?"  he  said.  "For  min  e  than  a 
hundred  year-  we've  been  perpetrat- 
ing Chinese  torture  against  the  Ne- 
groes'  hopes  and  spirit.  Of  course,  we 
don't  call  that  violence  because  it  isn't 
violence  against  property. 

"The  poor  need  power— but  I  don't 
mean  blael:  power.  That's  a  stage  like 
Picasso's  blue  period.  The  black- 
power  leader-  have  no  following. 
They're  the  creation  of  white  public- 
ity. The  thing  is  that  in  terms  of 
power  all  the  poor— black  and  white- 
are  a  distinct  minority.  To  have  power 
they  need  allies.  But  a  ghetto  can't 
form  alliances  tlnless  it's  organized." 

Over  the  past  two  years,  Alinsky 
and  his  people  have  been  hard  at  work 
in  a  dozen  or  more  cities  setting  up 
militant  organizations  of  the  poor. 
One  of  the  most  obstreperous  (and 
apparently  effective)  is  FIGHT  in 
Rochester.  Last  spring  church  groups 
in  that  city  which  owned  large  blocs 
of  Eastman  Kodak  stock  withheld 
their  proxies  at  Kodak's  annual  meet- 
ing to  support  FIGHT's  demand  that 
the  company  hire  more  Negroes.  This 
new  strategy,  the  National  Observer 
commented  (in  its  May  1,  1!M'>7,  is- 
sue) "may  have  significance  far  be- 
yond recriminations  over  Kodak's 
employment  policy  ..." 

In  late  Mav  Kodak  called  in  Daniel 


P.  Moynihan  to  help  mediate  the  dis- 
pute and  a  compromise  settlement  was 
reached.  Kodak  has  agreed  to  recog- 
nize FIGHT  as  representative  of 
Rochester's  poor  and  will  send  re- 
cruiting teams  into  the  ghetto  to  in- 
terview applicants  whom  FIGHT  will 
help  provide.  FIGHT,  in  turn,  has 
dropped  its  prior  demand  for  the  hir- 
ing and  training  of  a  specific  number 
of  people  over  a  specific  span  of  time. 
Alinsky  is  understandably  pleased 
with  the  outcome.  "It's  the  only  way 
to  deal  with  the  modern  corporate 
society,"  he  said,  then  added.  "One 
thing  we've  got  to  get  rid  of  these 
days  is  what  I  call  the  zoo-keeper  men- 
tality, worrying  about  keeping  the 
peace  instead  of  facing  the  real 
issues." 

Those  issues— the  complex  of  prob- 
lems commonly  called  the  "urban  cri- 
sis"—are  set  forth  with  extraordinary 
concreteness  in  a  remarkable  new 
paperback,  Rivers  of  Blood,  Years  of 
Darkness  by  Robert  Conot  (Bantam, 
95  cents  ) .  Belying  its  flashy  title,  this 
is  a  sober,  meticulously  documented, 
and  deeply  moving  minute-by-minute 
account  of  the  Watts  riots,  which  the 
author  covered  as  a  working  journal- 
ist. He  spent  the  nexl  ten  months 
poring  over  mountainous  reports, 
studies,  court  and  police  records,  and 
interviewing  more  than  a  thousand 
of  the  people  involved  in  the  riots— 
both  as  law  enforcers  and  lawbreak- 
ers. 

We  think  Mi'.  Count's  book  should 
be  required  reading  for  those  mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  have  enthusias- 
tically passed  anti-riot  legislation, 
defeated  the  federal  rat-control  pro- 
gram, and  whittled  away  at  budgets 
for  better  housing,  jobs,  and  job 
training. 

Among  the  many  memorable  por- 
traits in  Mr.  Conot's  pages  we  find  it 


hard  to  forget  a  bewrlderec  pa 
officer  assigned  to  duty  in  the  h 
totally  unprepared  for  "the  lie*  tii 
ness,  the  idleness,  the  violen  1 1 
was  always  simmering  just  id 
the  surface  .  .  .  ";  a  twenty-tw-fl 
old  father  of  three  unable  tc  id 
decent  job,  "who  took  to  comir  h 
only  when  he  felt  he  had  to  havsc 
one  on  whom  he  could  take  J 
hate  that  had  been  tearir 
apart";  and  a  Negro  boy  wr;$ 
vorite  diversion  was  going  ) 
movies— not  to  see  the  film— LI 
the  fun  of  spearing  the  ra 
scurried  in  the  aisles. 


Curbing;  the 
Forty  Percenters 

The  installment  buyer  who  tr.  I" 
is  charged  only  6  per  cent  a  a 
actually  paying  six  or  sevei  ti 
that  amount.  The  loan  that  su  io 
ly  costs  "only  $f>  a  month"  n  I 
up  interest  charges  of  40  per  n 
more  annually.  A  guide  to  w  .1, 
been  called  "the  wonderland  of  e 
appeared  in  Harper's  in  Octob 
("Your  Friendly  Finance  Cnj 
and  lis  Friends  on  Capitol  H 
Julius  Duscha  ) .  At  that  time  i 
ing  coalition  of  finance  com 
banks,  and  merchants  had  eff< 
blocked  the  "truth-in-lendin 
first  introduced  in  I960  by  \\ 
Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois. 

Though  he  was  defeated  k 
vembcr  by  Charles  Percy,  ' 
Douglas  may  well  see  the  vie 
finish  of  his  long,  dogged  bat  • 
year  in  July  the  Senate  pasi 
truth-in-lending  bill  by  a  una 
vote  of  !)2  to  0. 

W  hat  ended  the  seven-yeai 
mate?  For  one  thing,  Presiden 
son  gave  the  measure  full  sup 


aessage  to  Congress.  Another  fac- 
was  the  testimony  at  Senate  hear- 
;s  this  year  by  public  officials, 
rchants,  and  bankers  from  Massa- 
isetts,  a  state  which  passed  its  own 
th-in-lending  bill  in  1966.  These 
:nesses,  on  the  basis  of  actual  ex- 
ience,  demolished  the  argument 
t  telling  consumers  the  true  cost 
:redit  would  fatally  complicate  and 
eed  ruin  the  whole  installment- 
•ing  economy.  On  the  contrary, 
lit  managers  testified  that  sales 

gone  up  rather  than  down  after 

law  was  passed. 

is  we  went  to  press,  the  fate  of  the 
rested  in  the  House,  where  the 
mpion  of  truth-in-lending  is  Rep- 
arative Leonor  Sullivan  of  Mis- 
;i.  A  hardheaded  lady,  she  regards 
measure  passed  by  the  Senate  as 
ewhat  anemic. 

After  all,"  she  said  when  we  (Us- 
ed the  outlook  with  her,  "when 

'  11  that's  been  beaten  for  seven 
•s  suddenly  passes  unanimously 
wonder  why." 

fle  is  fighting  hard  for  a  law  with 
3  teeth— including  a  requirement 
the  true  interest  rate  of  revolv- 
•harge  accounts  be  disclosed  (1.5 
cent  a  month  equals  18  per  cent 
ir).  Some  department  stores  and 
,  mail-order  catalogue  houses  are 
rom  pleased  by  the  prospect.  But 

Sullivan  is  undaunted.  "Believe 
I've  stuck  my  neck  out  on  this 
'  she  said,  "and  I'm  not  about  to 

up." 

ith  and  LSD 

the  traditional  conception  of  the 
,*e  of  things,  death  was  seen  as 
irking  out  of  a  divine  plan,  as 
of  God's  will,  or  as  an  inevitable 
i of  living  which  was,  in  turn,  a 
/ay  to  a  better  and  more  reward- 
l-xistence.  In  the  wake  of  declin- 
Ispectations  concerning  resurrec- 
■ol  and   personal  immortality,  the 
Iiss  of  dying  has  come  to  be  sur- 
lled  with  intense  fear,  denial,  and 
I  al  emotional  distress.  Parallel- 
!lfl  lis  decline  of  traditional  values 
nj'eliefs  concerning  death,  life  is 
*3  prolonged  through  better  medi- 
M  re.  Increasing  numbers  of  peo- 
wow  die  of  lingering  painful 
JS]  ;es  such  as  cancer.  Heroic  treat- 


ment measures,  in  effect,  prolong 
these  final  sufferings." 

This  is  an  excerpt  from  a  paper 
which  Dr.  Albert  A.  Kurland,  Re- 
search Director  of  the  Maryland  Men- 
tal Hygiene  Department,  presented  at 
the  May  1967  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Psychiatric  Association  in  De- 
troit. He  was  reporting  on  a  small 
pilot  study  recently  conducted  at 
Spring  Grove  Hospital  in  Baltimore 
in  which  LSD  was  administered  to 
terminal  cancer  patients. 

The  resulting  relief  from  depres- 
sion and  pain  was  comparable  to  the 
dramatic  case  history  which  Dr.  Sid- 
ney Cohen— one  of  the  nation's  leading 
LSD  researchers— described  in  "LSD 
and  the  Anguish  of  Dying,"  in 
Harper's  of  September  1965.  Dr. 
Cohen  remains  convinced  that  LSD 
can  he  a  powerful  tool  for  altering  the 
meaning  and  lessening  the  dread  of 
dying.  But,  except  for  Dr.  Kurland's 
study,  research  in  this  area  is  virtu- 
ally at  a  standstill.  "LSD  research  in 
general  is  a  casualty  of  the  current 
zany  psychedelic  scene,"  Dr.  Cohen 
told  us.  "Hopefully,  new  studies  will 
be  carried  out  in  the  years  ahead.  The 
careful  study  of  its  potential  should 
not  be  abandoned  despite  the  misuse 
of  this  powerful  and  important 
chemical." 


In  the  suburbs  of  Washington.  D.  C, 
five  years  ago  eight  housewives  were 
"graduated"  from  a  modest  but 
unique  training  program  designed  to 
attack  two  social  problems :  the  short- 
age of  psychotherapists  and  the  waste 
of  educated  womanpower.  The  experi- 
ment—conceived and  directed  by  Dr. 
Margaret  Rioch  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health-was  report- 
ed by  Maya  Pines  in  Harper's  of  April 
1962. 

Since  then.  Dr.  Rioch  has  received 
many  inquiries— and  so  have  we— as  to 
what  became  of  her  trainees  and 
whether  this  pilot  program  has  been 
imitated  elsewhere.  Checking  up,  we 
found  that  all  of  the  trainees  but  one 
(who  dropped  out  because  of  illness) 
are  working  successfully  in  individ- 
ual therapy,  counseling,  or  group 
therapy. 
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Immediately  after  graduation,  all 
got  jobs  as  Mental  Health  Counselors 
earning  an  average  of  $9,000  a  year. 
Three  have  gone  on  to  advanced  study 
in  psychology  or  social  work.  "I  didn't 
realize  that  success  breeds  ambition— 
they  wanted  a  way  up,"  Dr.  Rioch 
said.  Her  assumption  had  been  that 
once  housewives  were  trained  to  do 
something  interesting  and  remunera- 
tive they  would  be  content  with  this 
role  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  One 
goad  to  further  training  was  the  de- 
sire for  professional  status— which 
they  don't  have  as  Mental  Health 
Counselors. 

A  follow-up  study  recently  com- 
pleted by  Dr.  Stuart  Golann  of  the 
American  Psychological  Association, 
reports  that  the  pilot  project  general- 
ly achieved  its  goals:  dipping  into  a 
new  source  of  mental-health  man- 
power, and  training  selected  women 
lo  become  "skilled,  psychodynamically 
oriented  psychotherapists"  in  two 
years  of  part-time  study.  He  con- 
cluded that  its  greatest  significance 
might  be  as  a  demonstration  that  ef- 
fective therapy  with  troubled  people 
can  be  given  by  persons  without  de- 
grees in  psychiatry,  psychology,  or 
psychiatric  social  work. 

Despite  the  success  of  this  pilot 
project,  only  a  few  organizations  have 
ventured  to  imitate  it.  Children's  Hos- 
pital in  Washington.  D.  C.  trained 
women  to  counsel  with  mothers  of 
very  young  children,  in  an  attempt  to 
prevent  childhood  disturbances;  six 
of  them  are  working  in  mental-health 
centers  and  a  day-care  center,  but  the 
other  two  entered  a  school  of  social 
work  to  obtain  conventional  degrees. 
A  year  ago  Johns  Hopkins  started  its 
own  program  to  turn  housewives  into 
psychotherapists;  its  first  trainees 
will  graduate  in  June  1968.  In  Sep- 
tember 1967,  a  mental-health  center 
in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  be- 
gan  training  mature  women  as  child 
therapists.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania 
promised  to  hire  its  graduates  as  pro- 
fessionals and  give  them  high  civil- 
service  ratings.  Dr.  Rioch  hopes  that 
"other  mental-health  centers,  where 
they  supposedly  need  personnel  so 
badly,  will  then  take  up  this  idea." 

But  for  the  moment,  the  large  pool 
of  intelligent  women  who  have 
raised  their  children  and  seek  new 
challenges  remains  largely  unused. 

Harper's  Magazine,  November  l'.)07 


Housewives  and 

the  Psychotherapy  Gap 
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Alfred  Kazin 
IN  ISRAEL: 

AFTER  THE  TRIUMPH 

Every  fresh  struggle  intensifies  Israel's  conviction 
that  it  is  right  and  destined  for  a  special  role  in  world  history. 
And,  astonishingly,  the  zvay  to  understand  Israel  in  the  most 
profound  sense,  a  distinguished  American- Jewish  writer  says, 
is  as  a  phenomenon  of  religious  experience. 


the  plane's  wheels  hit  the  ground,  people 
applauded.  There  is  always  a  sense  of  accomplish- 
ment about  making  one's  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  to 
Eretz-Israel,  the  Land  of  Israel,  the  sacred  soil- 
especially  after  the  gluttonous  discomfort  of  the 
lung  air  journey,  which  becomes  as  stiff  as  the  last 
leg  by  camel  must  have  been  to  a  medieval  pilgrim. 
But  to  arrive  in  Israel  so  soon  after  the  war,  in  the 
distinctly  new  atmosphere  created  by  the  war, 
with  the  anxieties  that  we  felt  on  June  fifth  about 
the  possible  destruction  of  Israel  still  fresh  in  my 
mind,  really  made  for  an  occasion  this  time— and  I 
arrived  on  a  Friday  just  before  sundown,  with  the 
Sabbath  coming  on  fast  and  just  about  to  exert  its 
authority.  Jews  do  feel  that  they  have  accomplished 
something  just  by  getting  here.  "I'm  not  religious, 
and  I'm  not  a  Zionist,"  said  the  Cleveland  druggist 
sitting  across  the  aisle,  "but  I  tell  you,  when  I 
come  to  Israel  .  .  ."  The  woman  next  to  me,  Israeli- 
born  but  long  exiled  to  Brooklyn's  Brighton  Beach, 
was  rapturously  singing  the  popular  chant 
Hevennu  Shalom  Aleichem.  Shalom!  Shalom!  We 
havt  brought  you  peace.  Peace!  Peace! 

Night  falls  fast  in  the  Middle  East,  straight 
down,  and  I  wanted  to  drive  up  to  Jerusalem  while 
I  could  still  see  the  craggy  mountain  landscapes 
that  make  the  entry  into  the  city  so  unforgettable. 
The  roads  were  lined  with  soldiers  waiting  for  a 
lift,  and  the  driver,  after  explaining  that  they 
usually  have  to  hitchhike  to  and  from  a  base  but 
that  the  government  does  cover  motorists  who  give 
soldiers  a  lift,  happily  stopped  for  two  sweaty  cor- 
porals who  climbed  in  with  their  little  Uzi  machine 
guns  and  fell  asleep.  The  driver,  Chaim  G.,  works 
every  night  all  through  the  night.  "In  the  daytime, 


you  drive  only  for  a  boss."  A  Romanian,  he  forced 
his  way  into  Palestine  during  the  war,  lost  a 
brother  on  a  ship  trying  to  run  the  blockade,  lived 
for  a  few  cents  a  day  as  a  laborer  in  the  orange 
groves,  finally  joined  the  British  Army  and  fought 
in  North  Africa  and  France.  A  subdued  little 
middle-aged  man,  very  quiet  and  measured  in  his 
manner,  he  drove  like  a  man  who  got  his  only  joy  ' 
driving  a  night  taxi  up  the  hills  to  Jerusalem.  In 
his  low  voice  he  spoke  of  "our  state,"  "our  effort." 
Like  many  Yiddish  speakers  who  came  from  ' 
Eastern  Europe  when  they  were  past  their  youth,  j 
he  spoke  of  the  shapers  and  makers  of  the  state 
(and  of  his  sabra  sons  in  the  Army)  with  some  1 
awe  at  what  "they"  could  do.  "They're  something,  ; 
I  tell  you,"  he  said  about  "our  leaders."  "Alto-  1 
gether  serious  people.  When  they  make  a  state,  it's  I 
a  state!  When  they  make  an  army,  it's  an  army!  i 
They  don't  play  around.  The  Arabs  thought  may-  : 
be  we  were  going  to  play  tennis  with  them?" 
Then  sadly:  "I  hear  they  lost  as  much  as  fifteen  1 
thousand  men.  No  rejoicing  for  us.  And  peace  ' 
it's  not  either.  Did  you  hear  Eban  on  the  radio  { 
tonight'.'  'For  the  first  time  it's  the  victors  who  ' 
plead  for  peace.'  " 

In  the  lobby  of  the  King  David  Hotel  an  electric 
Menorah  was  burning  brightly,  and  in  the  great 
dining  room,  meant  for  more  worldly  fare,  the 
Sabbath  candles  were  aglow.  "Guests  are  kindly 

Alfred  Kazin  went  l<>  Israel  tin's  summer  because 
he  is  interested  in  Jewish  history— "an  unfailingly 
dramatic  story."  His  most  recent  book  was  "Start-  i 
ing  Out  in  the  Thirties,"  and  he  holds  the  chair  j 
of  Distinguished  Professor  of  English  at  the  State 
Unirersit y  of  Sew  York  at  Stony  I!  rook. 
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requested  to  abstain  from  smoking  on  the  Sab- 
bath." There  was  an  air  of  undiscriminating  piety 
in  the  room.  Amid  the  lithe  young  Frenchmen  in 
sports  clothes,  laughing  as  if  they  were  on  the 
beach  at  Antibes,  the  other  guests  were  mostly 
American  Jews,  young  and  old  wearing  skullcaps 
(one  man  automatically  put  up  his  hand  to  hold 
his  yarmelke  down  every  time  he  bent  his  head 
back  to  drink »  and  radiating  contentment.  At  a 
center  table  a  fat  little  man  who  had  finished  his 
meal  was  humming  Sabbath  tunes  to  his  fat  little 
wife.  The  waiters,  by  contrast,  are  very  starchy 
and  frown  as  if  they  have  been  trained  at  the 
Dorchester.  Irwin  Shaw  and  Jules  Dassin  came 
in;  they  have  been  making  a  documentary  film. 
"Danny  Kaye  is  here  to  entertain  the  troops,"  said 
the  ma  it  re  d'hotel.  "You  enjoy  Danny  Kaye? 
Isaac  Stern  is  here.  Leonard  Bernstein  is  here. 
Barbara  Tuchman  is  here." 

Across  the  street  from  the  King  David,  on  the 
stone  steps  and  railings  of  the  YMCA,  some  boy 
and  girl  soldiers  were  kidding  around.  Their 
subra  Hebrew  is  fast,  the  syllables  bitten  off,  not 
declaimed  in  the  resounding  voice  before  the  Ark; 
Hebrew  is  their  language,  Israel  their  country, 
Jerusalem  their  capital.  Before  leaving  for  Israel, 
I  had  read  Norman  Cohn's  scholarly  study  of  the 
Protocols  of  Zion,  Warrant  for  Genocide,  and  was 
struck  by  his  saying  that  Jews  under  forty  have 
never  heard  of  the  Protocols.  On  that  street,  a  few 
hundred  yards  away  from  the  windmill  that  marks 
the  first  dwelling  constructed  outside  the  walls  of 
the  Old  City  a  century 
ago,  the  Protocols  of  Zion 
certainly  belonged  to  my 
experience,  not  that  of 
Israeli  kids.  Music-box 
chimes  were  being  softly 
microphoned  into  the 
fragrant  gardens,  and 
the  Greenwich  Villagy- 
looking  boy  soldiers,  in 
hippie  beards  and  camou- 
flage pants,  were  flirting 
with  girl  soldiers  who  in 
their  neat  outfits  looked 
delicious.  It  was  all  in- 
credibly, bountifully 
peaceful.  The  street  was 
almost  wholly  dark,  and 
in   this   fragrant  dark, 

[  people  were  slowly  walk- 

i  ing  with  that  light  step 
in  empty  streets  that  I 

Mr  em  ember  of  Friday 

1  night  in  childhood. 


The  novelist  Chaim  Gouri,  who  admits  to  having 
been  "sort  of  a  military  governor  for  a  few  days" 
at  Ramallah.  a  Jordanian  town  north  of  Jerusa- 
lem, kindly  took  me  along  when  he  went  to  call  on 
an  Arab  family  whose  car,  "liberated"  by  Israeli 
soldiers,  he  had  restored  to  them.  The  traffic  out 
of  Jerusalem  this  Saturday  morning  was  hot  and 
heavy;  everybody  in  Israel  wants  to  see  the  Old 
City— closed  to  Jews  since  1948— and  then  they 
want  to  see  the  occupied  parts  of  Jordan,  where 
white  flags  fly  from  every  house  and  where  the 
arches  put  up  by  King  Hussein  across  the  highway 
no  longer  show  the  royal  insignia.  After  the  check- 
point—you need  a  military  pass  to  get  into  Ramal- 
lah—the  traffic  eased  up,  and  we  drove  along  in  full 
view  of  the  wild,  hilly,  stony  Jerusalem  landscape, 
between  middle-class  houses  built  out  of  the  light- 
colored  stone  that  gives  all  Jerusalem  the  same 
color.  Ramallah  was  packed  with  Israeli  soldiers 
and  sightseers  who  seemed  to  be  passing  very 
familiarly  up  and  down  the  streets.  By  the  time 
we  pulled  up  at  our  destination,  which  was  right 
on  the  highway,  our  party  included  the  Israeli 
novelist  Aharon  Megged  and  his  wife;  a  Dutch 
sculptress,  a  Norwegian,  and  a  Dane.  We  were 
greeted  very  civilly  by  the  owners,  an  architect  and 
his  wife  in  their  sixties,  and  their  married  daugh- 
ter, who  teaches  sociology  in  the  local  college. 
Everything  went  forward  in  a  mood  of  highly 
charged  courtesy.  The  architect  and  his  wife,  very 
suave,  very  polite,  talking  excellent  English  and 
French  by  turns,  thanked  Gouri  for  returning 
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their  car,  quietly  added  that  the  radio  was  missing 
from  the  car  plus  a  bracelet  and  some  trinkets 
from  the  house,  and  when  Gouri  expressed  his  dis- 
may, informed  him  that  all  the  radios  had  been 
stolen  from  the  local  cars. 

Somehow  this  led  to  Nasser's  radio  speeches,  a 
subject  grimly  on  Israeli  minds,  for  when  the  war 
broke  out  the  Egyptian  radio  repeatedly  affirmed, 
"Jews,  we  are  coming  to  kill  all  of  you.  We  are 
going  to  exterminate  you."  Still,  everything  was 
going  swimmingly  until  the  architect's  wife, 
smoothly  diffident  in  manner,  said,  "It  appears 
that  the  Egyptians  lost  as  they  did  because  their 
generals  are  traitors."  The  Israelis  were  stunned, 
the  Dutch  girl  was  quietly  furious,  but  the  con- 
versation was  quickly  shifted  to  more  agreeable 
topics.  Gouri,  an  extraordinarily  warm,  spontane- 
ous, feeling  man,  launched  into  a  passionate  plea 
for  Arab-Israeli  cooperation.  His  hosts  listened 
very  politely,  especially  when  he  explained— in 
what  seemed  to  me  a  wistful  attempt  to  make  the 
Israelis  less  fearsome  to  the  Arabs  than  they  are— 
that  not  a  single  Israeli  soldier  had  been  charged 
with  rape,  and  that  wherever  there  are  two  Jews 
there  are  three  political  parties— witness  the  quar- 
reling labor  parties,  the  three  different  religious 
parties,  etc.  Whether  this  reassured  our  hosts  or 
not,  they  didn't  say;  what  they  did  communicate 
before  we  left  was  that  they  were  from  Jaffa  (  now 
Yafo,  a  suburb  of  Tel  Aviv),  an  Arab  town  before 
the  1948  fighting.  Everything  then  brimmed  with 
correctness  until  we  took  our  leave,  and  the  archi- 
tect even  wished  us  a  Shabbat  Shalom. 

We  returned  to  Jerusalem  in  heavy  military 
traffic,  and  it  was  funny  to  see  that  no  two  Israeli 
soldiers  look  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  same  army. 
With  their  little  beards  or  sergeant-major  English 
handlebar  moustaches,  they  look  like  young  actors 
waiting  t©  get  into  a  TV  Western.  Gouri  watched 
them  with  delight.  "The  Jordanian  Army  looks 
like  an  army.  But  ours?"  Full  of  pride,  he  re- 
iterated that  there  had  not  been  a  single  instance 
of  an  Israeli  soldier  raping  an  Arab  woman.  "Pas 
une  femme  violet — pas  unci" 

Andre  Schwarz-Bart,  the  French  author  of  that 
most  powerful  of  all  novels  about  the  Holocaust, 
The  Last  of  the  Junt,  had  been  recently  in  Israel, 
and  Gouri  described  with  some  wonder  the  cycle 
from  exultation  to  depression  that  Schwarz-Bart 
had  visibly  gone  through.  Was  Schwarz-Kart's  ob- 
sessive memory  of  the  Holocaust,  his  sense  of 
Jewish  "martyrology,"  in  Gouri's  word,  perhaps  a 
stronger  influence  on  his  mind  than  the  positive 
achievements  of  Israel? 

"Martyrology"  is  an  interesting  word  to  use  in 
connection  with  Schwarz-Bart,  whose  hallucina- 


tory gift  for  summoning  up  the  full  choking 
horror  of  the  gas  chambers  shows  how  much  the 
power  of  certain  Jewish  writers  depends  on  their 
identification  with  the  murdered  Jews.  Psychologi- 
cally, many  Jewish  writers  now  feel  armed  to  the 
teeth,  cannot  acquit  Western  civilization— which 
also  means  themselves,  their  guilt  as  bystanders— 
from  the  burden  of  their  J'accuse!  What  we  don't 
say  about  writers  like  Schwarz-Bart  is  that  they 
write  from  an  ecstasy  of  moral  condemnation. 
"Auschwitz"  is  the  ineradicable  name,  the  cruci- 
fixion of  the  Jewish  people,  which  more  than  a 
generation  later  still  releases  in  Jews  the  holy 
wrath  that  comes  out  as  their  power— of  the  word. 
"The  power  of  our  suffering  after  the  war,"  says 
Simon  Wiesenthal,  that  indomitable  conscience  of 
the  Jewish  people,  "had  the  force  of  an  emotional 
atomic  bomb,  but  we  traded  this  for  a  box  of 
matches  by  going  after  material  restitution."  But 
there  is  still  no  moral  force  like  that  of  Jews-in 
Europe  and  Israel— who  have  survived  the  con- 
demnation of  a  whole  people.  The  war  made  many 
of  us  Jews  again.  Aroused  feelings  have  so  clearly 
shaped  many  books  by  Jews  in  our  day  that  the 
brilliant  English  critic,  Frank  Kermode,  has 
gently  suggested  that  Jewish  writers  can  be 
"moral  terrorists."  But  as  both  the  Christian 
Church  and  the  Negro  Revolution  have  shown,  the 
symbol ization  of  great  suffering  releases  a  power- 
ful sense  of  virtue. 

Schwarz-Bart,  who  is  married  to  a  West  Indian, 
has  passionately  identified  himself  with  the  ordeal 
of  the  Negro  people  as  much  as  his  wife  has  identi- 
fied herself  with  the  Jews;  he  is  writing  a  whole 
cycle  of  novels  around  Negro  history.  Obviously 
Jewish  "martyrology"  has  led  this  son  of  Polish 
Jews  to  a  new  subject.  But  Israel— whose  fascina- 
tion for  the  Jewish  intellectual  Schwarz-Bart  has 
brilliantly  defined  as  a  way  of  expressing  his  com- 
mitment to  Jewishness  without  adhering  to  Ortho- 
dox Judaism— is  not  this  for  the  Israeli.  It  is  his 
country,  his  achievement,  his  positiveness. 

Praying  Like  Mad 

B  ack  in  Jerusalem  this  same  Sabbath  I  went,  at 
last,  to  the  Wailing  Wall.  I  walked  through  the 
Mandelbaum  Gate,  the  old  barrier  between  Israel 
and  Jordan,  which  had  been  blasted  right  through 
at  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  and  found  myself 
in  a  great  procession  of  Orthodox  Jews,  one  of 
whom,  a  little  blond  boy  in  full  Hasidic  regalia, 
screamed  "pagan!"  at  a  tourist  aiming  a  camera 
at  him.  That  crowd  raised  a  lot  of  dust,  and  by  the 
time  we  got  in  sight  of  the  Wall,  at  the  end  of  a 
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large  cleared  area,  it  was  a  powerful  mass  in  those 
war-shocked  streets.  The  Wall  rises  up  at  the  end 
of  this  long  vista  now,  where  in  the  old  pictures  it 
forms  one  side  of  a  narrow  courtyard.  The  official 
explanation  is  that  everything  in  the  area  was 
razed  so  that  the  large  crowds  could  move  freely. 
There  was  a  lot  of  hard  fighting  here,  and  the  area 
was,  of  course,  full  of  damaged  houses.  After  the 
1948  fighting,  all  the  Jews  left  in  the  Old  City,  and 
all  their'  houses,  were  destroyed.  When  they  re- 
covered the  Mount  of  Olives,  holiest  of  Jewish 
burying  places,  the  Israelis  discovered  that  some 
tombstones  had  been  used  as  latrine  covers.  Jeru- 
salem is  not  negotiable,  and  the  temper  of  the 
Israelis  at  recovering  the  Wall  is  typified  by  the 
story  of  Ben-Gurion's  visit.  "What's  this?"  he 
cried  when  he  saw  that  the  old  street  sign  in 
Arabic  and  English  was  still  hanging  there.  A 
soldier  knocked  the  sign  down  with  the  butt  end  of 
his  rifie. 

At  the  Wall,  as  in  an  Orthodox  synagogue,  the 
women  were  dutifully  praying  in  their  section- 
it  was  marvelous  to  see  among  them  young  things 
in  miniskirts— and  men  in  their  section  were  pray- 
ing—praying like  mad,  bowing  repeatedly,  twist- 
ing and  trembling  in  the  ecstatic  movement  of 
the  worshiper's  body  that  is  to  unite  him  firmly  to 
God.  A  thoroughly  anonymous-looking  man,  beard- 
less and  wearing  a  sweat-stained  old  Panama  hat. 
was  saying  Thanksgiving  prayers,  to  the  reiterated 
t  ries  of  Amen  and  Halhlti jalt  from  the  formidably 
bearded  Hasidim  behind  him.  in  white  stockings, 
caftans,  and  fur  hats.  A  whole  row  of  modest  little 
wooden  Arks  of  the  Covenant— army  issue?— stood 
ibefore  the  Wall,  and  there  were  tables  lined  with 
prayer  shawls  and  prayer  books.  Whenever  a  man 
would  take  the  Torah  out  of  the  Ark,  and  the  ot  her 
.worshipers  would  gather  around,  in  the  usual  way, 
to  kiss  the  coverings,  what  struck  me  more  deeply 
[than  anything  else  was  that   beardless  men  in 
reports  .-hirts  and  the  Hasidim  in  their  seventeenth- 
pent  ury  Polish  costumes,  with  full  beards  and  side- 
uris.  were  all  happily  standing  together.  We  were 
Utl]  there. 

"The  Wall."  says  Zalman  Aranne,  the  Minister 
>f  Education,  "is  our  roll  call."  Aranne,  a  burly, 
■powerful-looking  man  with  a  clean-shaven  head, 
ri  /'/  Ruxst,  is  my  favorite  rebbe  in  Israel— my 
father:  when  he  talks.  I  listen.  He  has  this  great 
tfjift  of  treasuring  his  Jewishness,  of  recognizing 
!  t  as  a  wonder:  to  him  the  Jews  are  not  a  problem 
[nit  a  triumph  of  the  human  imagination.  Aranne 
j  urns  Israel  the  state,  with  all  its  problems,  into 
lis,he  flow  of  Jewish  history.  Unlike  those  desperate 
|  on  Is  who  admit  with  tremendous  caution  that 
llhey    cannot    disown    their    "Jewish  identity," 
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Aranne  describes  being  Jewish  with  Blakean  joy 
as  the  energy  of  the  body  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  soul.  "I  am  a  physiological  Jew,"  he  says  in  his 
basic  imagery,  and  I  believe  him.  To  the  funda- 
mental question  put  by  my  friend  Elie  Wiesel. 
"What  is  a  man  to  do  with  his  Jewishness'.'" 
Aranne  could  easily  say,  "Live  it!"  Everything  in 
his  discourses  comes  down  to  this  overpowering 
harmony  he  projects  of  the  Jew  with  his  history, 
his  land,  himself.  It  is  on  this  ideal  of  everlasting 
moral  unity  that  I  grew  up.  When  I  listen  to 
Aranne,  living  more  brightly  in  his  company.  1 
recapture  for  a  moment  that  vision  of  an  integrity 
so  absolute  that  it  would  protect  one  against  every 
evil. 

It  Is  an  Exception 

et  Aranne  is  also  a  cabinet  minister  and  an 
important  figure  in  Israel's  controlling  labor  party, 
the  Mapai.  He  has  been  criticized  for  not  repre- 
senting the  same  immediately  belligerent  reaction 
to  Nasser's  blockade  of  the  Strait  that  others  did. 
Despite  the  widespread  admiration  for  his  per- 
sonal culture  and  elevated  outlook,  young  prag- 
matists  in  Israel,  worried  about  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  "Oriental"  Jews  (mostly  from  North 
Africa  i  and  the  dominating  group  drawn  from 
European  (mostly  Russian)  Jews,  complain  that 
educational  methods  in  Israel  are  too  conventional 
to  bring  about  in  short  order  the  advance  desper- 
ately needed  by  children  from  "Oriental"  families. 
(The  Army's  extraordinary  educational  corps  ad- 
ministers many  elementary  schools  and  even  high 
schools  for  recruits,  i  It  is  said  on  every  hand  that 
the  generation  that  founded  the  state— Eshkol  is 
in  his  seventies,  Ben-Gurion  eighty-one— is  being 
challenged  by  native-born  "technocrats."  Cer- 
tainly it  is  these  curter.  more  sophisticated  people 
who  dominate  the  technology  of  the  country,  the 
Air  Force,  and  have  given  the  Army  its  brio. 

Aranne.  on  his  own  part,  finds  his  particular 
pleasure  in  Israel  marred  these  days  by  Russia. 
Like  so  many  founders  of  the  state,  he  grew  up 
inside  the  Russian  revolutionary  movement.  This 
year,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Russian  Revo- 
lution, which  Jewish  intellectuals  and  revolution- 
aries helped  to  lead,  now  sees  the  most  violent 
enmity  displayed  by  the  "socialist  bloc"  against 
Israel  and  world  Jewry.  From  China  to  Cuba, 
all  the  usually  conflicting  voices  of  international 
communism  are  united  in  proclaiming  Israel  an 
iggressor  and  imperialist,  while  elevating  Nasser 
—who  keeps  Egyptian  communists  in  concentra- 
tion camps— to  the  status  of  a  "true  revolutionary." 
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The  Soviets  are  now  unrelenting  in  opposition 
to  the  Jewish  state  which  they,  with  the  United 
States,  initially  helped  to  bring  into  being.  Their 
hostility  constantly  emphasizes  Israel's  isolation 
on  the  world  scene.  As  soon  as  Nasser  began  the 
blockade  in  mid-May  that  was  to  lead  to  the  six- 
day  war,  it  became  clear  from  the  agonizingly 
cautious  reaction  in  Washington  that  the  Israelis 
could  not  depend  on  anyone  but  themselves.  Nor, 
after  they  went  to  war,  did  they  want  military 
support,  fur  the  price  of  this,  as  Suez  showed  in 
1956,  was  that  former  allies  could  exert  pressure 
on  Israel  to  give  up  what  it  had  won.  Nevertheless, 
Russia's  dedicated  opposition  presents  the  great- 
est possible  threat  to  Israel's  safety.  And  while 
the  fact  that  Israel  is  implicated  on  the  side  of 
the  "haves"  rather  than  the  "have-nots"  does  not 
distress  Israeli  leaders,  who  take  the  world  as  they 
find  it,  and  who  silently  approve  the  show  of 
American  power  in  Vietnam,  the  fact  is  that  the 
universal  communist  hatred  of  Israel  does  empha- 
size before  a  divided  world  the  exceptional  nature 
of  the  Jewish  state. 

Ironically,  the  Israelis  themselves  believe,  with 
good  reason,  that  their  country  is  more  genuinely 
"socialist,"  more  truly  cooperative  in  spirit,  more 
sincerely  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  all  the  people, 
than  are  the  communist  countries.  They  cite  the 
famous  kibbutzim,  which  have  been  essential  to 
the  country's  defense  and  models  of  community 
living;  the  powerful  influence  of  the  great  federa- 
tion of  labor,  the  Histadrut;  the  elaborate  system 
of  health  protection;  the  way  in  which  the  Army's 
education  corps  has  spiritually  conditioned  a  whole 
generation  to  social  ideals.  But  everybody  in  Israel 
is  also  aware  that  despite  the  historic  claim  to  the 
country  and  the  overwhelming  record  of  social 
achievement,  the  lack  of  a  true  binational  state 
and  the  unending  struggle  with  the  Arabs  make 
it  naturaffor  many  people  to  accept  the  Soviet- 
communist  view  that  Israel  is  a  "Western  imperi- 
alist intrusion."  The  Israelis  answer  that  Israel 
exists,  that  two  and  a  half  million  Jews  live  there, 
and  that  as  the  world  saw  they  are  more  passion- 
ately attached  than  ever  to  the  country  which  they 
have  developed  so  brilliantly,  with  such  heroic 
devotion,  and  which  they  have  saved  in  three  wars 
and  countless  minor  skirmishes.  From  the  Israeli 
point  of  view,  there  is  no  longer  any  need  to  de- 
fend or  to  explain  their  right  to  the  country;  they 
have  made  it  out  of  the  desert,  and  it  is  theirs- 
larger  and  more  confident  as  a  result  of  every  war 
with  the  Arabs.  Let  the  communists  and  Arabs 
call  them  "imperialists";  Israelis  are  less  con- 
cerned with  other  people's  opinion  than  they  ever 
were. 


Nevertheless,  in  the  purely  political  world,  the 
Israelis  represent  an  idiosyncratic  element— and 
Jews  always  have.  Not  Israeli  power  as  such  but  a 
profound  commitment  to  Jewish  experience 
through  the  ages  made  Israel  possible  and  keeps  it 
alive  today.  The  Israelis  now  admit  this.  The  old 
Zionist  contempt  for  the  Diaspora  is  far  less  felt 
in  Israel  today  than  the  moral  (as  well  as  finan- 
cial )  dependence  on  the  world's  Jews.  The  Israelis 
rather  take  the  financial  assistance  for  granted; 
it  is  the  moral  tie  that  they  need,  especially  in  the 
form  of  large-scale  immigration.  The  "bigger" 
Israel  becomes,  the  more  Arabs  it  "collects,"  the 
more  isolated  the  Jews  in  Israel  feel,  the  more 
they  look  to  the  Jewish  world  for  solidarity  and 
participation. 

Indeed,  the  Israelis  see  themselves  as  represent- 
ing the  Jewish  people.  Of  course  many  Jews  have 
trouble  understanding  this,  and  not  only  because 
there  are  so  many  more  Jews  in  America  and 
Europe  than  there  are  in  Israel.  Israel  is  such  a 
militant  force  and  fact,  it  arouses  such  violent 
passions  that  many  Jews  sense,  quite  rightly,  that 
their  lives  cannot  escape  the  disturbance  that 
Israel  represents.  And  then  there  are  all  those 
Jewish  Marxists,  socialists,  fellow  travelers,  inter- 
nationalists, who  cannot  reconcile  a  Jewish  state 
with  their  "progressive"  ideologies,  and  who  hon- 
estly see  Israel  as  representing  both  a  profound 
injustice  to  the  Arabs  and  as  a  regression  to 
nationalism. 

But  the  Israelis  understand  nothing  so  well  as 
the  fact  that  every  fresh  struggle  and  triumph 
they  experience  as  a  people,  in  their  own  land, 
intensifies  their  conviction  of  their  rightness  and 
of  their  destiny  as  a  people.  The  more  Jews  ex- 
perience as  Jews,  the  more  certain  they  become 
that  they  represent  something  profound  and  time- 
less. As  a  result  of  persecutions  and  massacres, 
the  Jews  became  ever  more  fiercely  assertive  of 
their  Jewishness.  As  a  result  of  their  achievements 
in  Israel,  they  have  become  more  fascinated  by 
their  own  Jewishness.  Jewish  history  goes  back 
ever  more  deeply  to  itself  with  each  experience 
that  Jews  undergo  in  Israel  as  Jews.  Almost 
twenty  years  after  the  restoration  of  a  Jewish 
state,  the  history  of  this  land  is  one  of  the  com- 
pelling national  passions,  and  archaeology,  which 
owes  so  much  to  the  military  and  from  which 
commanders  have  learned  much  about  the  art  of 
war  in  Biblical  times,  has  been  called  "the  national 
religion  of  Israel."  The  Bible  has  taken  on  a  new 
fascination  for  intellectuals  usually  shy  of  revela- 
tion. In  this  briskly  up-to-date  country,  which  one 
Israeli  novelist  has  called  "the  most  secular  society 
in  the  world."  one  also  sees  that  the  real  founda- 
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ions  of  this  state  are  Jewish  bonds  of  memory  in 
he  Israelis  themselves.  This  country  is  an  act  of 
'aith.  Israel  gets  itself  accepted  in  the  world  at 
arge  because  it  has  power,  but  this  power  came 
into  being  because  Jews,  even  when  they  lack 
eligious  language,  do  see  their  persistence 
hrough  the  ages  in  terms  the  reverse  of  "modern" 
nd  "secular."  The  immovability  of  Jewish  con- 
iction  is  as  staggering  as  it  was  to  the  Romans. 

The  way  to  understand  Israel  is  through  the 
mmemorial  attributes  of  the  Jews  as  a  religious 
roup:  the  sense  of  destiny,  the  gratitude  for  life, 
ne  prophetic  hope  for  all  mankind  combined  with 
.ist  as  extraordinary  a  self-centeredness  and  self- 
lstification.  Astonishing  to  relate  even  to  oneself, 
u-ael  is  a  phenomenon  of  religious  experience. 
[  ven  the  most  brilliant  intellectual  observers  of 
Israel,  when  they  judge  religiosity  by  the  test  of 
iDservance  borrowed  from  Christianity,  are  mi- 
ferstandably  skeptical  of  the  force  of  religion 
fere.  Most  people  in  the  country  do  not  go  to 

nagogue,  a  hard  core  of  Orthodox  believers  is 
puculently  self-isolating,  the  government  is 
haded  by  socialists.  But  how  was  it  possible  for 
I  e  Jews  to  survive  so  long  as  a  distinct  group, 
lhat  was  it  that  made  the  "return  to  Zion"  so 
nportant  to  brilliant  cosmopolitan  scientists  like 

eizmann,  what  but  an  "idea"  was  the  spiritual 
tree  that  got  the  Jews  back  to  Palestine?  Now  it 
I  longer  seems  strange  to  Jews  to  have  come  here 
. pm  everywhere,  a  Noah's  Ark  bearing  every 
fecimen  of  the  human  kingdom,  from  Ethiopia 
,]  d  China,  Norway  and  Yemen,  Greece  and  India, 
lie  naturalness  of  their  all  being  here  is  one  of 
Rf  great  enigmas  of  historv— which  Jews  under- 


stand as  little  as  anyone  else.  But  it  is  an  enigma 
which  Jews  live. 

Israel  for  the  Israelis  has  become  the  great  sym- 
bol of  Jewish  redemption.  It  has  redeemed  their 
Jewishness,  has  given  a  dignity  to  their  being 
Jews  which  often  leads  to  religious  self-discovery. 
What  a  change  all  this  represents!  Zionism  in  its 
beginnings  was  distinctly  the  creed  of  emanci- 
pated middle-class  intellectuals  for  whom  the 
"return  to  Zion"  was  first  of  all  a  political  neces- 
sity for  the  defenseless  Jews  of  Eastern  Europe, 
who  lacked  civil  rights.  These  first  Zionist  leaders 
had  long  since  left  behind  them  the  piety  of  the 
Jewish  masses.  Believers,  on  their  side,  were  usu- 
ally non-Zionist,  and  even,  like  certain  fanatical 
sects  in  Jerusalem  today,  anti-Zionist.  When 
Rabbi  Leo  Baeck,  a  great  leader  of  German  Jewry, 
was  asked  after  he  left  a  concentration  camp  if  he 
was  now  a  Zionist,  he  said  proudly,  "I  am  a  Jew; 
I  don't  need  another  crutch."  By  and  large,  with 
the  exception  of  certain  religious  groups  on  the 
fringes  of  the  movement,  Zionists  were  usually 
socialists,  right,  left,  and  center. 

Before  the  Holocaust  and  the  foundation  of  the 
state  of  Israel— events  that  are  profoundly  con- 
nected, and  make  up  the  greatest  single  fact  in 
Jewish  history  since  the  Temple  was  destroyed 
and  the  Jews  dispersed— the  Zionist  settlers  in 
Palestine,  the  "Yishuv,"  already  thought  of  their 
return  to  the  land,  their  rejection  of  commercial 
and  urban  traditions  in  the  Diaspora,  as  having  a 
quality  of  idealism  so  dedicated  that  it  would  sym- 
bolically purify  Jewish  existence,  hold  up  a  moral 
standard  to  Jews  in  other  countries.  The  settlers 
felt  that  they  were  heroically,  arduously  living 
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their  Jewishness  in  a  way  unknown  to  the  Ortho- 
dox, the  assimilated,  and  the  ideologues  of  an 
unreal  internationalism.  The  socialist  kibbutzim 
often  celebrated  the  great  Jewish  festivals  in  their 
own  way,  at  Passover  reconstructing  the  exodus 
from  Egypt  to  give  it  a  "labor"  tinge,  but  they 
celebrated  these  festivals.  In  Palestine  the  Sab- 
bath was  naturally  the  day  off.  An  ancient  harvest 
festival  obviously  meant  more  in  an  agricultural 
settlement  than  it  did  in  the  courtyards  of  city 
tenements. 

Owing  to  Hitler  . . . 

But  with  the  Holocaust,  Jewish  Palestine,  al- 
ready identified  with  fulfillment,  naturalness,  self- 
respect,  became  for  many  Jews  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  their  destruction.  By  1947,  when  survivors 
of  Hitler's  camps  were  being  smuggled  into  Pales- 
tine by  men  and  women  who  took  on  British  sol- 
diers without  fear,  and  who  often  gave  up  their 
own  identity  cards,  their  freedom,  even  their  lives, 
to  keep  immigration  flowing,  the  Yishuv  embodied 
the  self-sacrifice  that  is  fundamental  to  religious 
loyalty.  Hitler  had  plainly  announced  his  intention 
to  murder  every  Jew  in  the  world,  and  the  Jews 
had  no  reason  to  doubt  him.  Many  a  Jew  became 
more  catastrophic— and  Jewish— than  he  had  ever 
expected  to  be.  Nationalism  seemed  to  be  the  most 
profound  force  even  in  "socialist"  countries.  If 
Jews  could  be  slaughtered  because  they  had  no 
civil  rights,  no  military  force,  how  could  Jews  in 
Poland,  still  grimly  fighting  pogroms  at  war's  end, 
not  obey  the  call  to  Palestine?  The  harder  it  was 
to  get  them  in,  the  more  truculently  Ernest  Bevin 
turned  down  appeals  for  children,  the  more  every 
effort  to  save  Jews  in  Palestine  was  redoubled 
with  a  sacred  fury. 

Just  off  the  highway  from  Tel  Aviv  to  Haifa 
you  can  see,  kept  as  a  monument,  one  of  the  pitiful 
little  boats  that  challenged  the  British  blockade. 
But  to  grasp  the  full  identification  of  Israel  with 
Hitler's  victims,  you  must  go  to  the  national 
memorial  in  Jerusalem,  Yad-Vashem.  One  build- 
ing  is  a  documentation  center;  it  contains,  so  far 
as  is  possible,  a  complete  record  of  the  fate  of 
individual  Jews  in  the  different  camps.  An  exhibi- 
tion hall  features  pictures  and  documents  of  the 
Destruction— the  Jewish  villages,  the  schools  and 
synagogues,  Jewish  partisan  units  that  fought 
with  the  Russians.  But  the  central  sight  at  Yad- 
Vashem  is  the  memorial  itself,  a  low,  harsh,  stony 
building  which  comes  down  on  you  like  the  shadow 
of  a  tomb.  On  a  low  platform  inside,  around  an 
eternal  flame,  are  marked  in  German  and  Hebrew 


the  names  of  Hitler's  murder  sites-including  not 
only  Auschwitz  and  Babi-Yar  but  also  unfamiliar 
names  like  Lvov-Janowska,  Stuttholf,  Ponary, 
Brenndonck.  Outside,  in  "L'Avenue  des  Justes," 
trees  have  been  planted  in  honor  of  those  Chris- 
tians who  aided  the  condemned-Christian  X  of 
Denmark  and  "the  people  of  Denmark" ;  "Zegota," 
a  Polish  underground  organization  in  defense  of 
Jews;  "seventy-three  Dutch  citizens";  the  Am- 
sterdam workers  who  went  on  strike,  February 
25-26,  1941,  in  protest  against  the  deportation  of 
Jews;  Gertrude  Boblinska  of  Poland;  several 
Dutch  and  French  priests,  etc. 

Yad-Vashem  is  officially  the  "Martyrs  and 
Heroes  Remembrance  Authority."  In  times  past 
young  Israelis,  when  they  were  taught  about  the 
Holocaust,  professed  not  to  understand  "how  so 
many  Jews  could  have  let  themselves  be  killed"; 
one  of  the  main  purposes  of  Yad-Vashem  has 
been  to  give  evidence  of  active  resistance  to  the 
Nazis,  to  undo  the  image  of  Hitler's  victims  that 
Israeli  militants  once  created  by  contrast  with 
themselves.  In  1960,  when  I  was  first  in  Israel,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  Israelis  honored  the  victims 
but  subtly  put  them  down.  But  even  before  the 
recent  war,  with  the  sharp  sense  it  brought  of 
Israel's  isolation,  many  Israelis  felt  a  more  com- 
passionate understanding.  In  the  nineteen  years 
of  the  state  so  much  has  been  revealed  from  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  camps  that  this  had  become 
a  national  consciousness.  Everywhere  I  went  in 
Israel  I  saw  reminders  of  the  camps:  the  green 
number  branded  on  a  taxi  driver's  wrist;  the  ele- 
gant and  poised  woman  journalist  who  as  a  very 
young  girl  did  forced  labor  in  Hamburg,  was  in 
Auschwitz  and  Belsen,  and  who  regards  her  life  as 
a  "present,"  because  while  lined  up  in  Auschwitz, 
she  was  told  to  move  left  rather  than  right— right 
went  to  the  gas  chamber.  Just  before  one  company 
went  into  action,  its  commander  said,  "No 
speeches.  But  if  we  lose  this  war,  it  will  be  another 
Auschwitz." 

A  well-known  Isi'aeli  author,  who  had  vowed  in 
Auschwitz  to  describe  everything  he  had  seen, 
was  called  as  a  witness  in  the  Eichmann  trial.  He 
got  to  the  stand,  said,  "It  was  a  planet  of  ashes," 
then  fainted.  That  "planet  of  ashes,"  it  can  be 
said,  is  in  the  Israeli  mind  more  than  it  was  some 
years  ago— not  only  because  the  Israelis  have  a 
good  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  been  in  dan- 
ger of  total  destruction,  but  also  because  Hitler's 
victims  have  so  occupied  the  imagination  of  many 
Jews  that  they  have  become,  by  now,  a  symbol  of 
innocence  in  a  hate-filled  world.  "What  do  they 
ivant  of  us?"  I  heard  more  than  one  Israeli  say 
bitterly  about  the  Arabs-and  the  Russians.  "Why  , 
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This  IBM  physicist  is  working  to 
reduce  the  cost  of 
data  processing  even  more- 
before  some  other  company  does. 

Back  in  1950,  the  cost  of  processing  35  thousand  computer  instructions 
was  one  dollar.  Today,  one  dollar  processes  35  million  instructions. 

What  has  driven  the  cost  down?  The  work  being  done  by  IBM's 
Dr.  Sol  Triebwasser  and  his  associates  may  give  us  a  clue. 

In  an  oven  and  camera-filled  laboratory,  physicist  Triebwasser 
and  his  colleagues  are  developing  new  methods  to  make  the  micro- 
scopic parts  inside  a  computer  even  smaller. 

"Smaller  parts  mean  faster  computer  speeds  because  the  elec- 
tronic impulses  travel  a  shorter  distance  — more  work  in  less  time. 

"In  the  last  ten  years,"  says  Dr.  Triebwasser,  "competitive  research 
in  the  industry  has  taken  computers  from  bulky  vacuum  tubes  to  tran- 
sistors so  tiny  that  50,000  of  them  would  fit  in  a  thimble.  As  the 
parts  have  shrunk,  so  have  processing  costs. 

"And  we  must  find  ways  to  make  data  process- 
ing even  more  economical.  In  today's  compet- 
^      itive  world,  we  can't  afford  not  to." 
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won't  they  just  let  us  be?"  Not 
for  a  moment  would  these  Israelis 
allow  that  the  Arabs  have  also 
been  victims  of  history,  for  the 
Israelis  feel  that  the  Arabs,  who 
are  almost  a  hundred  million 
compared  with  their  two  and  a 
half  million,  want  not  peace  but 
the  destruction  of  Israel.  By  now 
the  Israelis  see  themselves  as  the 
children  of  light  struggling 
against  the  children  of  darkness— 
the  Biblical  phrase  was  used  in 
Ithe  Chief  of  Staff's  first  war  or- 
der. In  an  impassioned  govern- 
ment plea  for  large-scale  Jewish 
immigration,  I  was  startled  to  see 
the  expression  "God's  people." 

It  is  this  embattled  sense  of 
their  own  destiny  that  now  makes 
every  defense  action  sacred  in 
Israeli  eyes,  that  creates  a  mili- 
cant  patriotism  that  is  unforget- 
able  in  its  common  passion.  Of 
ourse,  it  is  very  easy  to  engage  Israelis  in  conver- 
ation:  you  ask  your  way  of  a  housewife  waiting 
or  a  bus,  and  in  two  seconds  she  engulfs  you  with 
ler  memories  of  the  Vilna  Ghetto,  the  full  history 
if  her  family,  her  exact  opinion  of  everyone  in 
he  Cabinet.  Everyone  has  a  story  to  tell,  everyone 
orn  outside  the  country  tells  you  how  he  got  to 
everyone  recognizes  Israel  as  a  wonder  and  his 
articipation  as  an  event.  I  even  met  an  English 
atholic  girl  who  belongs  to  a  kibbutz  and  is  a 
assionate  Israeli.  Crossing  the  Sea  of  Galilee  in 
n  excursion  boat,  I  was  invited  by  the  pilot,  a 
ew  of  Singapore,  to  sit  with  him  while  he  told  me 
bout  the  war  on  the  water.  He  was  extraordi- 
arily  gentle  in  manner  and  kept  a  King  James 
ible  beside  the  wheel.  And  though  he  was  ex- 
emely  relieved  that  the  Syrian  height's  that  rise 
o  over  the  lake  now  belonged  to  "us."  were  no 
nger  a  danger  to  the  kibbutzim,  his  proud  anec- 
rtes  of  the  gallantry  with  which  the  excursion 
ews  had  transported  wounded  under  fire  were 
iixed  with  the  refrain,  delivered  in  his  slightly 
lonial  British  accent,  "Why  ivon't  they  be  sen- 
ole?  Oh!  what  an  awful  waste  all  this  fighting 
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"It  Is  a  Miracle  . . ." 

hen  the  news  comes  on  Kol-Israel,  the  national 
io— signaled  by  a  beep-beep-beep  that  puts 
rybody  at  attention— people  listen  with  tense 


excitement,  then  proceed  to  talk  about  "them"  and 
"us."  They  have  news  broadcasts  even  in  the  ex- 
cursion buses.  In  houses  everything  stops  for  the 
news.  By  the  time  you  have  heard  the  news  sum- 
marized for  your  benefit,  then  interpreted  and 
disputed  by  members  of  the  family  and  guests,  the 
facts  and  opinions  and  war  stories  are  so  strik- 
ingly similar  to  those  you  have  heard  from  govern- 
ment officials  and  taxi  drivers  that  you  recognize 
how  much  everybody  has  lived  the  same  experi- 
ence, with  the  same  apprehension  and  the  same 
hope.  Listening  in  Israel,  I  soon  knew  that  a 
phrase  heard  in  Tel  Aviv  would  be  repeated  in 
Jerusalem.  Of  course  some  people  are  wittier  than 
others.  "It  is  a  miracle  that  we  exist,"  said  a 
woman  in  Petah  Tikvah.  A  woman  in  Rehovoth 
said,  "It  is  a  miracle  that  we  exist— but  one  waits 
for  God  to  drop  the  other  shoe." 

"They  fought  without  hatred."  I  heard  more 
than  one  officer  say  about  his  men.  "but  with  a 
terrible  rage  at  the  waste."  At  El  Qantara,  on  the 
Suez  Canal,  to  which  I  went  across  the  Sinai  desert 
with  a  busload  of  correspondents  and  photogra- 
phers, a  mild-looking  little  colonel  traveling  part 
of  the  way  back  with  us  silently  observed  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  the  photographers  shot  every 
blackened,  burned-out  tank  and  truck.  From  the 
Gaza  Strip  to  the  Canal  you  can  see  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  demolished  vehicles,  and  it  does 
not  take  much  imagination  to  picture  screaming 
soldiers  on  fire  themselves.  One  photographer, 
coming  back  with  shots  of  his  hundredth  tank, 
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triumphantly  announced  that  he  had  seen  a  body 
in  it.  The  little  colonel,  when  he  took  his  leave  of 
us,  gently  said,  "May  I  say  one  word.  You  have 
seen  what  we  can  destroy.  Please  also  notice  what 
we  can  build."  A  North  African  soldier,  who  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  stomach,  was  asked  by  an 
interviewer  if  he  was  not  afraid  to  return  to  a 
combat  unit  which  was  likely  to  be  involved  in 
battle  again.  The  youth  replied  with  a  hurt  look 
on  his  face,  "You  can  ask  all  the  soldiers.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  State." 

Of  course  Jewish  solidarity  can  get  too  intense 
for  comfort.  On  a  tour  of  the  West  Bank  of  the 
Jordan,  we  came  to  the  Allenby  Bridge,  which  was 
crumpled  without  being  knocked  out.  On  the  Israeli 
side,  Army  engineers  had  built  a  solid  wooden 
boardwalk;  on  the  East  Bank,  the  twisted,  loos- 
ened girders  had  been  left  just  as  they  were  at 
war's  end.  Behind  them  sat  several  Arab  families 
which  had  just,  I  was  told,  made  their  way  over; 
some  fifty  people  had  flopped  amid  their  clothes 
sacks,  furniture,  kitchen  ranges,  even  refrigera- 
tors, which,  the  Israeli  guard  told  me,  the  women 
had  unbelievably  carried  over,  dragging  every- 
thing up  the  twisted  girders.  I  watched  the  scene 
through  Army  binoculars:  the  people  squatting 
out  there  were  waiting  for  buses  to  pick  them  up, 
but  no  buses  were  as  yet  in  evidence;  it  was  a 
grim  sight.  Off  in  the  distance,  on  the  veranda  of 
a  house,  sat  a  group  of  Jordanian  Army  officers 
li mking  at  us  through  binoculars.  Meanwhile  all 
those  inert-looking  people— including  old  men, 
women,  and  children-were  obviously  prepared  to 
wait.  When  I  asked  how  long  they  might  be  sitting 
there  like  that  in  an  empty  field,  my  driver— on  the 
way  over  he  had  been  telling  me  how  in  the  'thir- 
ties his  father,  a  tombstone  maker  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  had  been  murdered  by  his  Arab  assist- 
ants-said, "Don't  forget  how  many  refugees  we've 
had."  The  young  Israel  guard,  an  ingenuous  look- 
ing blond  boy,  who  did  not  understand  English 
but  saw  that  I  was  troubled,  asked  the  driver  if  I 
was  a  .lew,  and  when  told  that  I  was,  grinned 
broadly:  "Then  you're  okay!" 

Different  Worlds  to  Live  In 

To  anyone  who  has  seen  the  kibbutzim  around 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  which  for  nineteen  years  were 
under  the  heavy  guns  mounted  on  the  Syrian 
heights,  it  is  an  extraordinary  experience  to  get 
up  to  those  mountains  and  to  see  the  gun  emplace- 
ments, trenches,  gigantic  searchlights,  mounds  of 
ammunition.  The  Galilee  valley  is  wonderfully 
green,  lush,  peaceful-looking;  it  is,  for  me,  the 


most  beautiful  and  humane  landscape  in  Israel. 
But  the  kibbutzim  were  sitting  ducks  for  the  Syr- J 
ian  guns,  were  regularly  shot  up,  and  the  people 
were  saved  only  by  living  in  the  deep  shelters, 
where  you  can  still  see  children's  drawings  pasted  ! 
on  the  thick  concrete  walls.  By  contrast,  the  grim 
Syrian  towns  up  in  the  mountains,  Baniyas  and  El 
Quneitra,  look  as  though  all  of  Syria's  wealth  had 
been  spent  on  those  military  installations  aimed  at 
Israel.  From  the  heights  you  can  see  the  loving 
care  that  has  gone  into  those  groves  and  fishponds 
below,  but  the  Syrian  towns  are  desolate  stretches 
of  identical  houses  built  of  blackened  volcanic  ash. 
The  houses  are  mostly  empty  now,  the  shops  in  the 
center  of  Quneitra  are  open  to  the  wind;  most  of 
the  owners  have  fled,  and  half  the  merchandise 
seems  to  be  piled  up  with  the  broken  glass  left  of 
the  doors.  Israeli  soldiers  patrol  in  jeeps  or  on 
horseback,  but  the  only  inhabitants  seem  to  be 
untended  cows  and  chickens. 

The  effect  of  those  empty  deadly  black  houses, 
the  color  of  the  ashy  volcanic  earth,  is  to  make 
one  realize  more  keenly  and  anxiously  than  ever 
what  different  worlds  Arabs  and  Israelis  live  in. 
What  in  the  world  will  get  the  Arabs  to  make 
common  cause  with  those  whom  before  the  war 
they  already  hated  so  bitterly?  I  saw  the  Arab 
street  crowds  in  Gaza,  the  hordes  of  Arab  boys 
peddling  cheap  fountain  pens  and  flyspecked  can- 
dies ;  I  saw  Arabs  on  the  West  Bank  and  in  Jerusa- 
lem ;  but  mostly,  in  the  occupied  parts  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  I  saw  deserted  houses,  ghost  towns.  The; 
hostile  emptiness  of  those  houses  and  towns 
epitomizes  for  me,  as  nothing  else  could,  the  Arab 
refusal  to  understand,  to  treat  with,  to  live  with 
the  Israelis.  There  is  a  well-known  restaurant 
owner  in  Tel  Aviv,  Abie  Nathan,  who  has  been 
trying  to  cultivate  the  Arabs  by  flying  his  "peace  j 
plane"  into  their  territory.  When  Israel's  Army 
took  over  the  Gaza  Strip,  he  went  there  with  a) 
Good  Humor  truck  and  passed  out  ice  cream  to  the 
Arab  kids.  To  my  surprise  the  people  in  Israel 
who  told  me  the  story  did  not  laugh,  but  thought 
it  summed  up  the  hopelessness  of  Jewish-Arab 
relations.  One  woman  in  Tel  Aviv  puts  up  notices' 
asking  Arabs  and  .lews  to  meet  together  at  her 
house;  she  has  even  become  something  of  an  ex- 
pert on  Arab  cooking,  for  she  feels  that  this  may  ' 
draw  Aral)  interest  in  her  meetings.  I  did  not  hear 
of  many  such  efforts. 

With  their  tierce  competence,  their  determina- 
tion to  find  a  solution  to  this,  too,  the  Israelis 
express  confidence  that  they  can  "deal  with  the 
Arab  problem."  Militarily,  the  Israelis  are  of 
course  in  an  advantageous  position,  and  the  l-raeli 
commanders  radiate  militant  self-confidence,  are 


exuberantly  proud  of  the  courage  and  skill  dis- 
played by  their  troops  during  the  war.  "Russia, 
of  course,  we  cannot  beat,  but  Russians,  yes."  One 
Air  Force  commander  told  me  of  a  wounded  pilot 
who  secretly  left  his  hospital  bed  to  fight  with  his 
squadron.  "Would  you  have  believed  that  a  people 
brought  up  to  be  shopkeepers  and  professors  could 
have  produced  such  fighters?"  Indeed,  "profes- 
sors" were  among  the  largest  group  to  fall  in 
battle;  the  Hebrew  University  lost  forty  of  its 
men,  the  Technion  in  Haifa  forty-two,  plus  thirty- 
eight  students.  One  of  the  most  moving  stories  of 
the  war  tells  of  a  scientist  who  was  not  even  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  Army,  but  smuggled  himself  in 
and  was  killed  in  action.  One  lieutenant,  leading 
an  attack  up  the  Syrian  heights,  managed  to  keep 
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with  something  like  panic  that  the  European  Jews 
in  now  enlarged  Israel  may  be  swallowed  up  in  a 
sea  of  Arabs.  This  anxiety  is  based  on  a  passionate 
desire  to  keep  the  Jewish  spirit  foremost  in  a 
Jewish  homeland— the  spirit  that  alone  explains 
Israel,  and  that,  in  the  face  of  everything,  has 
kept  it  alive. 

The  Jews  of  Israel  have  learned  that  they  are 
not  "Canaanites,"  but  Jews.  Never,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  has  the  bond  to  other  Jews  been  felt  so  keenly. 
Therefore,  what  the  Israelis  are  consciously  striv- 
ing for  most  is  a  great  new  immigration  of  Jews, 
especially  of  young  Jews,  and  preferably  from  the 
West.  The  Israelis  are  looking  very  hard  at  Ameri- 
can Jews,  but  of  course  are  getting  only  youth 
volunteers  for  a  season— and  tourists.  It  would 


going  even  after  a  leg  was  shot  off.  The  survivors 
if  destroyed  tanks  got  out  to  fight  as  infantry, 
['he  stories  are  ena.ess,  the  pride  of  the  com- 
nanders  overwhelming;  in  any  case,  say  the 
sraelis,  "we've  nowhere  left  to  go.  so  we  fight  it 
ut  here."  Just  about  every  man  I  met  seems  to 
ave  been  in  the  Army,  and  it  is  not  until  one  has 
eard  taxi  drivers  and  porters  talking  with  brisk 
ompetence  about  firepower,  cannon,  mortars  that 
ne  realizes  how  much  the  ideal  of  military  com- 
etence  has  overtaken  many  Jews  in  Israel,  and 
'hat  it  means  to  them  to  be  able  to  say,  "We  have 
ie  situation  well  in  hand." 

Militarily,  they  do.  The  Israelis  smile  when  they 
i  ear  Radio  Cairo  say  that  sooner  or  later  the  sheer 
Lass  of  the  Arabs  surrounding  Israel  will  be  too 
uch  for  it;  that  it  may  take  a  century,  but  Arab 
ctory  is  sure.  But  while  the  Israelis  are  clearly 
;  it  afraid  of  the  Arab  military  forces,  they  do  see 


seem  that  the  staggering  prosperity  of  so  many 
American  Jews,  though  it  creates  "alienation"  and 
a  special  affection  for  positive,  Spartan,  heroic 
Israel,  also  makes  it  impossible  to  see  Israel  as 
one's  personal  destiny.  The  Israeli  leaders,  con- 
stantly pleading  with  what  one  writer  bitterly 
called  the  "rich,  self-satisfied  burghers  of  Cleve- 
land. Philadelphia.  New  York,"  will  not  admit  to 
themselves  that  most  immigrants  to  Israel  went 
there  out  of  dire  necessity.  "How  can  you  write 
the  Russian  novel  in  America,"  Robert  Frost  in- 
quired, "when  people  live  so  unterribly?"  The 
Israelis  think  that  spiritually  speaking,  American 
Jews  do  indeed  live  "terribly."  They  feel  that  they 
are  the  center  of  Jewish  existence  in  the  world, 
and  what  they  are  most  deeply  concerned  about 
just  now  is  no  longer  the  survival  of  their  country, 
but  the  survival  of  Jevvishness,  of  the  Jewish  idea, 
in  Israel  itself. 

Harper's  Magazine,  November  1967 
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TO  BE  AN  ATHLETE 

A  story  by  Eunice  Luccock  Corfman 


A  he  new  tenant's  luggage— one  Sears  under-the- 
bed  flat  trunk,  eight  crates  of  hooks  trussed  in 
hailing  wire,  marked  on  every  side  in  red  Magic 
Marker  with  threats  of  reprisal  if  damage  were 
dune— had  been  dumped  on  the  front  porch  by  the 
trucker  while  Miss  Everleave  was  away  at  the 
(den  Rock  Invitational.  She  saw  the  boxes  as  she 
turned  in  her  drive,  but  no  sign  of  the  new  tenant. 
First  things  first,  she  unloaded  the  MG,  covered 
it  and  put  away  her  rackets.  Now  she  contem- 
plated the  oversized  crates  and  single,  shabby 
trunk.  It  was  none  of  her  affair,  but  she  didn't  like 
to  see  them  left  out  overnight  with  rain  threat- 
ening. 

So  before  she  went  in  to  take  her  shower  she  un- 
locked the  tenant's  apartment  and  one  after  an- 
other hauled  his  crates  and  trunk  into  the  sitting 
room.  When  it  began  to  rain,  she  felt  vindicated. 
Miss  Everleave  locked  her  tenant's  front  door  and 
went  to  take  her  shower. 

In  the  bathroom  she  stripped,  then  stood  still  a 
minute.  She  had  just  moved  several  hundred 


pounds  of  books,  played  two  matches  today-one 
this  morning,  one  this  afternoon,  at  which  she  had' 
been  eliminated— and  driven  home  in  sweater  and 
whites  directly,  without  stopping  to  bathe,  change, 
or  eat.  She  let  herself  acknowledge  that  she  ached. 

Leaning    against    the    tile.    Miss  Everleave 
crooked  her  leg  and  examined  the  blisters  on  the1 
soles  of  her  feet,  touched  the  big  one  on  her  right' 
heel.  She  scolded  herself  briefly :  who  plays  on  hei* 
heels  gets  blisters  there.  She  studied  her  right 
hand,  stretching  it  so  the  calluses  stood  out  iff pra 
yellow  islands-no  damage.  She  lifted  her  right 
arm  to  the  cabinet  mirror  and  saw  what  a  red  well 
her  bra  had  incised  between  her  breast  and  arm 
pit.  She  pressed  it  gently  with  her  fingertips  and 
out  loud  said.  "Ouch."  In  close-up  she  squinted  at 
her  face:  nobbled  leather,  drawn  with  fatigue  but 
not  gaunt,  unabsorbed  Noxema  lining  the  bip * 
nose,  flakes  of  salt  clinging  in  the  webbing  eacl 
side  of  the  eyes,  gray-streaked  hair  crimped  nov 
to  kinky  ringlets  because  she  had  not  stopped  tt 
comb  it  out  right  after  the  match  while  it  wa:| 
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wet.  She  turned  to  the  shower,  twisting  the  HOT 
handle. 

Miss  Everleave  stood  for  some  time  in  the  beat- 
ing spray,  again  and  again  stooping— for  she  was 
tall— to  pass  her  head  through  it,  offering  her  shoul- 
ders to  it,  her  neck  and  ribs  and  back.  She  methodi- 
cally massaged  her  legs— white  at  the  hip,  cordovan 
the  length  of  thigh  and  shank,  abruptly  white 
again  at  the  ankle,  and  white,  battered  feet— dig- 
ging in  her  fingers.  She  turned  off  the  water  and, 
stepping  into  the  hall  where  it  was  cool,  rubbed 
herself  down. 

Now.  Now  we  face  it,  she  ordered.  That  she 
had  lost  the  match  this  afternoon  had  been  a  fail- 
ure not  of  legs  but  of  concentration,  far  more  net- 
tling. The  defect  first  appeared  earlier  in  the  sum- 
mer, at  the  Longacre  Open  and  again  in  the  first 
match  of  the  Burning  Tree  Invitational:  a  discon- 
nection between  directions  she  gave  herself  and 
the  manner  of  her  body's  response.  Miss  Ever- 
leave sat  at  her  kitchen  table  wrapped  in  a  robe 
and.  reflecting,  kneaded  a  handball,  an  exercise 
:hat  over  the  years  had  made  the  dimensions  of 
ler  right  wrist  three-quarters  of  an  inch  larger 
han  her  left. 

She  took  a  steak  from  the  freezer;  she  would 
lave  to  wait  while  it  defrosted.  There  was  nothing 
nuch  to  eat— she  had  not  expected  to  be  eliminated 
mtil  the  quarterfinals  on  Friday.  She  heard  noise 
rom  the  tenant's  apartment  next  door,  someone 
tumbling  over  the  crates.  It  had  started,  she  de- 
ided.  in  the  second  set,  the  third  game,  when  she 
ad  lost  her  serve  for  no  good  reason.  She  was 
laying  in  the  backcourt  to  save  her  legs  for  the 
ays  ahead  but  playing  carefully,  stroking  hard, 
facing  well;  that  was  when  it  had  fallen,  this  cut 
r  curtain  between  directives  and  her  muscles' 

i-ply. 

Miss  Everleave  poked  the  steak  and  found  it 
|:ill  hard  at  its  center.  She  put  on  slacks  and  went 
lown  into  the  basement,  her  workshop  where  over 
lie  years  she  had  accumulated  the  equipment  of 
|  modest  gymnasium-mats,  the  old-fashioned 
lidian  clubs,  a  set  of  pulleys,  and  her  great  ex- 
lavagance,  parallel  bars,  set  where  the  ceiling  had 
ben  built  high  to  house  a  coal  bin. 

Miss  Everleave  went  to  the  parallel  bars  and 
jgan  to  swing,  slowly,  for  she  knew  her  body  was 
I  red.  But  it  had  not  behaved  well  today;  it  had 
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not  been  obedient.  Upstairs  the  new  tenant 
knocked  at  his  boxes.  After  the  isolation  of  the 
summer,  she  regretted  having  to  share  the  house 
again  with  someone  else's  noises.  It  was  unavoid- 
able. In  any  case,  classes  would  start  in  another 
week  and  any  isolation  at  all  would  be  gone  for 
another  nine  months.  She  swung  off  the  bars.  The 
steak  would  be  ready  now. 

Eating  her  steak,  Miss  Everleave  reviewed  the 
third  set  stroke  by  stroke.  Next  door  the  new 
tenant  made  banging  and  unpacking  sounds.  She 
became  aware  her  review  was  turning  into  wishful 
thinking— "if  only  .  .  ."—she  caught  herself  and 
clucked  with  contempt.  She  decided  to  spend  the 
evening  answering  some  letters. 

Though  sometimes  it  seemed  to  her  the  letters 
took  an  unconscionable  amount  of  time  wasted  at 
a  desk,  she  would  not  have  had  it  any  other  way. 
These  letters  written  to  or  on  behalf  of  former 
students  were  connections  she  prized.  Her  rela- 
tion to  these  correspondents  was  not  "family"  at 
all;  the  term  made  her  bridle.  If  she  had  been 
male,  her  relation  to  them  would  have  been  obvi- 
ous to  anyone— they  had  in  common  that  she  had 
once  been  their  coach.  They  were  related  to  her 
by  having  once  been  athletes.  To  be  an  athlete 
among  athletes  was  why,  though  overage  and 
legs  going,  rarely  a  finalist,  she  continued  the 
tennis  circuit  and,  more  indirectly,  why  she  always 
answered  these  letters.  To  be  an  athlete  was  so 
clear  a  definition  of  herself  that  in  twenty-seven 
years  of  teaching— she  preferred  to  call  it  coach- 
ing—it had  never  occurred  to  her  that  for  most 
people  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  female  athlete. 

There  was  a  knock  at  her  door:  it  would  be  the 
new  tenant.  She  tried  to  recall:  a  new  man  for  the 
—history?  economics?  something  like  that— de- 
partment. She  hurried  to  the  desk  drawer  and 
found  the  card :  Ekstein.  Hector  Ekstein.  She  went 
to  the  door  and  opened  it. 

She  said,  "Dr.  Ekstein?  Come  in.  Get  out  of  the 
rain."  Another  disappointment  in  a  day  of  them. 
He  was  fat,  how  fat!  And  quite  ugly,  though  she 
did  not  mind  ugliness.  Thick  glasses  and  small, 
ripe  lips.  A  little  chin  that  nestled  in  folds  of  flesh, 
pale  skin  liberally  moled,  and  a  gross  body  below. 
He  looked  a  larded  forty  in  wet  shirt  and  unbelted 
pants  strained  at  the  fly.  Miss  Everleave  turned 
politely  away  in  confusion,  afraid  she  might  have 
without  intending  betrayed  her  distaste. 

But  when  he  stepped  into  the  light  and  spoke, 
the  impression  he  made  was  entirely  otherwise, 
she  couldn't  say  exactly  why,  since  he  certainly 
became  no  thinner.  His  voice  was  pleasant,  very 
pleasant,  what  she  would  call  chuckly.  He  seemed 
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to  find  the  rain,  the  lack  of  furniture— he  had 
understood  the  apartment  would  be  furnished— 
the  absence  of  bookshelves  when  all  he  had  brought 
were  his  books,  the  crowded  College  Inn  which 
could  not  give  him  a  room  for  the  night,  from 
which  he  had  just  hiked  through  the  storm,  all  a 
conspiracy  put  together  for  his  amusement  and 
hers.  Behind  the  lenses  his  eyes  shone  at  her, 
coaxed  her  to  join  the  fun  at  his  expense.  She  liked 
the  shyness  of  his  manner,  though  it  threw  her 
off  stride  that  he  seemed  to  use  it  in  order  to  be 
outspoken.  He  gave  out  first  impressions  of  the 
town  and  campus  on  an  hour  and  a  half's  ac- 
quaintance with  a  candor  and  assurance  that 
amazed  her.  The  remarks  flew  from  his  curling 
lips;  his  shoulders  shrugged  to  deprecate  them  as 
they  came:  all  she  had  to  do  was  listen.  She  did 
not  know  whether  to  laugh  or  take  offense,  but  she 
was  shrewd  enough  to  recognize  he  was  trying  to 
be  friendly. 

"I'm  Sam  Johnson  come  to  Scotland."  he  con- 
fessed and  when  she  did  not  catch  the  allusion, 
interpolated  quickly.  "Strong  suspicions  of  Ohio 
all  my  life  and  never  been  west  of  the  Hudson  till 
last  night." 

He  went  too  fast.  "You  mean  the  Hudson 
River?"  she  asked.  How  could  he  never  have  been 
west  of  the  Hudson?  What  was  east  of  the  Hud- 
son? Was  he  foreign?  He  sounded  American. 
"There's  nothing  east  of  the  Hudson,  is  there?" 

He  seemed  to  think  she  had  made  a  joke.  He 
laughed  happily.  "Right,  east  of  the  Hudson  is 
nothing.  Offshore  islands.  I'm  from  one  of  them." 

She  racked  her  brain.  Islands  off  the  coast?  She 
changed  the  subject.  "You  have  no  furniture. 
Where  will  you  sleep  tonight?" 

"I  don't  know !"  he  said  gaily.  "In  the  bathtub?" 

She  gave  him  her  sleeping  bag  and  he  thanked 
her  effusively  and  had  to  be  shown  how  it  worked. 
Later,  ready  for  bed.  rubbing  ointment  on  her 
welt,  she  heard  him  still  moving  around,  cracking 
loose  a  tray  of  ice  in  his  kitchen.  He  had  left  a 
warm  feeling  behind  him.  Miss  Everleave  liked 
and  admired  warm  people;  she  knew  her  height 
and  posture  and  untalkativeness  sometimes  gave 
an  impression  of  coolness,  which  she  recognized 
as  a  defect.  It  came  to  her:  he  must  have  meant 
Long  Island.  Or  even  Manhattan,  for  that  matter. 
Of  course!  She  grinned.  That  would  explain  why 
he'd  never  used  a  sleeping  bag.  She  began  to  re- 
view the  third  set  again,  dozing  off.  Rut  became 
aware  Hector  Ekstein  was  coming  regularly  into 
his  kitchen,  its  wall  adjacent  to  her  bedroom,  for 
water,  the  pipes  thucking  each  time  he  turned  the 
tap. 

She  told  her  brain  to  stop  listening  and  it  did. 


She  fell  asleep.  The  cracking  of  another  tray  of j 
ice  waked  her.  She  sat  up  and  checked  her  clock. 
Two  A.M. !  Why  was  he  not  asleep?  Why  drinking 
ice  water?  Had  he  had  no  dinner?  Chewing  ice 
from  having  had  no  dinner !  Miss  Everleave  swung 
her  long  legs  out  of  bed. 

She  got  out  of  bed  and  padded  to  the  closet, 
threw  on  a  robe,  and  crossed  the  porch  to  his  front* 
door.  Hector  opened  it  and  stepped  back,  arms 
spread  in  welcome.  "My  God  !  A  droit  du  seigneura 
I  don'l  know  about  ?"  He  ushered  her  in.  "I'm  gamt 
if  you  are.  Have  a  drink?" 

She  drew  her  bathrobe  closer  and  wonderec 
what  he  meant.  He  held  up  what  was  left  of  £.] 
quart  of  whiskey.  Yet  he  seemed  completely  sober 
moving  for  his  weight  with  agility  between  the 
boxes  toward  the  kitchen.  The  air  in  the  room  was 
hazed  and  stung  her  nose.  Two  full  ashtrays  anc 
eight  or  nine  open  books  were  spread  out  arounc, 
her  sleeping  bag.  which  he  had  not  even  unrolled 
"I'm  sorry  to  intrude.  Dr.  Ekstein.  but  I  wonderec 
if  you'd  had  your  dinner?" 

Again,  that  shy  smile.  "How  considerate.  Yes 
I  ate  at  the  Inn.  Here."  He  handed  her  whiskey 
which  she  did  not  tell  him  she  rarely  touched. 

She  watched  him  closely.  "You're  not  a  drinker 
are  you  ?" 

"Gracious,  no.  Xot  unless  you  are.  I'm  sippinj 
while  I—"  she  was  surprised  to  see  him  blush  an<  | 
falter,  "—prepare  my  first  lecture." 

"It's  almost  two-thirty  in  the  morning!" 

"I  hope  you  don't  mind.  I  do  appreciate  th 
sleeping  bag.  It  seemed  simpler  to  stay  up."  H 
was  a  puppy  dog.  placating. 

Involuntarily,  she  asked.  "How  old  are  you?" 

t 

He  blushed  more  deeply.  "Twenty."  And  snick 
ered  painfully.  "Xot  even  into  my  majority." 

She  was  shocked.  Twenty  and  all  that  flab" 
Quickly,  she  said.  "That's  very  good  to  have  you' 
Ph.D.  at  twenty."  And  added.  "Don't  vou  worrj 
Lectures  are  easy."  Again  she  watched  him  closely 
for  a  sign  of  sneer.  He  would  know,  of  course,  he, 
lectures  were  physical  education. 

Rut  he  seemed  genuinely  thankful.  She  saw 
"You  must  get  vourself  some  furniture  in  th 
morning.  I'll  lend  you  my  car  if  you  like." 

"That's  so  good  of  you."  His  whole  face  crinklec 
She  thought:  what  a  merry  type  of  person.  H 
said.  "But  on  my  island  many  natives  grow  u 
without  ever  learning  how  to  drive." 

Xow  that  she  guessed  he  must  mean  Manna! 
tan,  she  could  see  he  was  being  amusing,  so  sli 
laughed.  "All  right,  I'll  drive  you."  She  put  dow 
her  drink,  untasted.  "Since  you're  fed,  that's  all 
came  for.  I'll  get  back  to  bed." 

"So  soon  ?  I  hope  you'll  come  again,  often." 


a  i 

"I  won't.  I  rarely  interfere  with  my  tenants  and 
vice  versa.  It's  better  that  way.  Unless  yon  need 
something." 

By  November  Miss  Everleave  had  learned  she 
need  not  have  reassured  Dr.  Kkstein  about  his  lec- 
tures; he  had  become  a  quick  sensation  on  cam- 
pus. Auditing  Kkstein  had  become  a  Tiling  to  Do. 
His  coterie  of  student  familiars  was  becoming  the 
most  select  on  campus.  One  of  her  Phys  Ed  majors 
told  her  he  had  scheduled  private  conferences  with 
tevery  one  of  his  students  about  the  reading  they 
Would  do  for  their  term  paper  from  a  reading  list 
of  hundreds  of  titles  any  of  which  he  could 
talk  about.  He  discarded  the  Economic  His- 
tory textbook  and  switched  entirely  to  paper- 
backs; the  local  bookstore  had  to  set  up  a  special 
corner  to  house  them.  He  ate  regularly  in  the  stu- 
dent dorms  and  seemed  to  think  it,  a  delight  in- 
stead of  a  duty.  One  of  Miss  Kverleave's  own 
juniors  defected  to  become  a  History  major.  He 
had  become  Prominent. 

In  what  spare  time  she  had,  Miss  Everleave 
?pent  the  fall  working  on  her  lob  topspin.  Against 
ier  age,  she  undertook  an  extra  conditioning 
program  for  the  winter  to  keep  her  legs  in  shape: 
sometrics,  ankle  weights,  a  bicycle  machine.  And, 
of  course,  she  continued  kneading  the  handball. 

A  matter  thai  troubled  her  more  than  a  little  as 
'all  turned  cold  was  the  incredible  quantity  of  beer 
Jr.  Kkstein  consumed,  leaving  four  or  five  cases 
I  if  empties  on  t  he  porch  each  Sat u rd ay  to  be  picked 
p  by  DeKazio's  delivery  boy.  He  had  been  truth- 
'ul  in  saying  he  was  not  a  liquor  drinker  there 
liad  been  no  bottle  in  the  garbage  since  the  first 
■  •ne.  And  town  beer,  she  had  been  told,  was  only 
1.2,  scarcely  more  than  a  beverage.  He  run  t  eat 
1  nd  drink  nothing  but  beer. 

She  appreciated  the  price  Dr.  Kkstein  was  (lay- 
ing for  his  phenomenal  popularity;  each  night  he 
ame  home  with  a  green  bag  full  of  book-  from  the 
■ollege  library,  in  addition  to  those  he  already  had 
f  his  own,  lined  up  along  every  wall  and  around 
iach  scanty  piece  of  furniture.  She  watched  him 
Irudge  up  the  drive,  merry,  fat,  burdened  as  Santa 
Iflaus  with  his  bag,  heard  him  while  he  read  each 
light  until  all  hours,  regularly  every  half-hour  or 
ID  noisily  snapping  the  cap  off  a  bottle  in  his 
■dtchen  next  to  her  bedroom. 
I  But  she  was  on  good  terms  with  him  she  be- 
leved,  only  once  despite  herself  moved  to  sugge.-.t 
lihim  Diet- Pepsi  instead  of  beer,  for  his  weight's 
like.  He  had  replied  with  his  shy  smile,  thanking 
Jer,  that  he  certainly  ought  to  and  so  much  would 
Ike  to,  but  Diet-I'epsi  put  him  to  sleep— this  when 
■e  had  bags  under  his  eyes  the  size  and  color  of 
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olives.  His  cases  of  empties  continued  to  appear 
on  her  porch  each  Saturday,  lie  lost  no  weight 
and  she  continued  to  hear  him  in  his  kitchen  late 
at   night  and  early  morning  snapping  his  cap 
During  the  day  he  was  indefatigable;  her  History 

defector,  aware  she  was   his  landlady,  confided 
even  Science  majors  were  switching  schedules  to 
lake  Kcon  Hist  and  that  his  three  History  II  sec 
tions  would  be  reassigned  to  the  largesl  hall  in 
Went  worth  at  the  new  semester. 

For  the  Christmas  holidays  Dr.  Kkstein  went 
home  to  his  island,  giving  her  a  begonia  for  a 
present  before  he  loft,  lugging  it  all  the  way  from 
town.  They  said  goodbyes  with  warmth;  she  called 
him  Hector,  he  called  her  Florence. 

Hut  two  days  into  the  holiday  she  heard  in  the 
night  sounds  coming  from  hi.:  apartment.  Invcs 
tigating  the  next  morning,  she  found  no  one  there 
and  nothing  missing  she  could  see.  The  next  night, 
Christmas  Eve,  down  in  the  basement  on  the 
parallel  bars,  she  thought  she  heard  sounds  again. 
She  went  up  and  knocked  at  his  door,  bill  there 
was  no  answer.  Christmas  Day  she  drove  to  her 
old  friend  Coach  lien  Kashimoto's  home,  as  she 
had  for  years,  bringing  presents  for  him,  his  wife, 
the  children.  As  always,  if,  was  a  jovial  day.  He 
wa  Ka  hie.  he  t  backstroke  in  the  Midwest,  she 
wu  Everleave,  toasted  in  tomato  juice,  the  be  t 
forehand  east  of  Pasadena  and  north  of  Hon  . ton. 
She  enjoyed  Kashie's  heavy  kindness,  his  wife's 
interminable  rituals  of  t lie  holiday,  seeing  the  four 
child ren  one  yea r  older. 

Returning  al  dusk,  she  was  surprised  to  woe  the 
light-  on  in  Dr.  Kkstein's  apartment.  This  time 
knocking  and  knocking  again,  she  was  answered 
by  an  undressed  young  man  and  just  behind  him, 
in  black  lace,  one  of'  her  sophomores.  "Oh,"  ex- 
claimed the  surprised  girl,  "we  thought  you'd  !<<■ 
,-omeone  else."  The  unperturbed  young  man  an- 
swered her  requesl  for  an  explanation  by  saying 
Dr.  Kkstein  had  given  them  bis  key  for  the  holi- 
days, and  produced  if.  Miss  Everleave  took  the 
key  and  told  them  they  had  three  minute-:  f,0  get, 
out.  They  were  not  at  all  ashamed,  seemed  even 
angry. 

When  Dr.  Kkstein  returned  the  evening  of  Jan- 
uary first,  she  asked  him  for  an  explanation.  He 
was  mild.  "What  kind  of  explanation,  Florence? 
He's  exceptionally  promising,  he's  charming. 
They're  two  friend-  thai  wanted  an  apartment  for 
the  holidays." 

She  studied  him,  trying  to  figure  bis  meaning. 
"I'm  not  running  a  brothel,  Dr.  Kkstein." 

"I  should  hope  not.  you'd  scare  me  into  town  if 
you  were."  His  chuckle  coaxed  her.  She  felt 
mocked.  "What'.-  the  problem?"  he  asked. 
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"Are  they  secretly  married?" 

He  in  turn  seemed  scandalized.  "Certainly  not. 
He's  only  nineteen,  after  all.  Give  him  a  fighting 
chance." 

Again  she  wondered  what  in  his  brilliance  he 
could  be  talking  about.  She  said  in  growing  won- 
der, "Why,  you're  not  reliable,  Dr.  Ekstein." 

He  spread  his  hands.  "But  why,  Florence,  please, 
why?" 

Her  tongue  was  stiff.  She  could  not  tell  him 
why  when  it  was  so  unspeakably  obvious.  In  her 
own  house.  All  she  said  was,  at  last,  "It  must 
never  happen  again." 

But  the  satisfaction  she  had  taken  in  his  success 
and  his  living  beside  her,  as  wholly  given  to  his 
calling  as  she  was  to  hers,  satisfaction  despite  his 
empties  on  her  porch  and  night  noises  that  kept 
her  awake,  was  gone.  She  saw  that  he  continued 
overworking  himself,  single-minded  as  ever,  as 
chaste  as  she  and  as  uncaring,  but  always  now 
there  loomed  for  Miss  Everleave  the  enormous, 
threatening  unknown  of  great  difference  between 
t  hem. 

the  new  semester  she  began  a  gymnastics 
seminar  she  gave  in  alternate  years,  which  she 
anticipated  especially  this  year  because  she  had 
three  good  athletes,  one  of  them  outstanding.  Be- 
cause gym  facilities  were  crowded— coeducational 
folk  dance  and  modern  dance  had  recently  been 
approved  for  a  quarter  credit,  neither  of  them 
legitimate  sports  in  Miss  Everleave's  judgment, 
and  the  flat  footed  were  flocking  to  take  advantage 
—she  decided  to  hold  the  seminar  in  her  own  base- 
ment. 

The  three  girls  arrived  on  their  bicycles  at  seven, 
warmed  up  for  a  half-hour  with  calisthenics, 
worked  separately  for  an  hour  as  she  moved 
between  them,  holding  a  leg,  straightening  a  back, 
slapping  a  stuck-out  bottom,  speaking  infre- 
quently and  quietly,  while  the  room  warmed,  silent 
except  for  their  sighs  and  pants.  They  rested 
briefly  and  then  together  spent  the  final  hour  on 
the  parallels,  the  best  hour.  She  would  demon- 
strate, they  would  repeat,  again  and  again.  There 
was  hardly  a  word.  When  they  had  gone.  Miss 
Everleave,  drenched  and  extremely  happy,  would 
spend  another  hour  writing  up  notes,  working  out 
regimens  for  each  of  them,  blocking  sequences  for 
the  next  seminar  while  this  one  was  still  fresh  in 
her  mind. 

One  snowy  morning  she  offered  Dr.  Ekstein  a 
ride  to  Wentworth  for  his  eight  o'clock,  not  be- 
cause she  distrusted  him  less  but  because  he  would 
otherwise  get  his  feet  wet.  Since  the  holidays  they 
had  exchanged  scarcely  a  word.  Me  did  not  look 


well.  The  hours  he  kept,  his  pace,  his  diet,  were 
showing  on  his  face,  but  still  he  was  no  thinner,  i 
He  was  always  fastidious  in  dress,  but  today  she 
noticed  his  fingernails,  raggedly  bitten  to  the 
quick.  He  made  an  effort  to  be  genial.  He  told  her 
he  was  taking  a  leaf  from  her  book  and  moving 
one  of  his  unofficial  seminars,  currently  meeting 
at  DeFazio's  which  closed  at  eleven,  out  to  his 
apartment,  which  needn't  close  at  all.  As  she  let 
him  out  at  Wentworth,  she  saw  even  at  7:45  a.m. 
of  this  snowing  cold  morning  a  waiting  circle  of 
students  moving  forward  to  enclose  him. 

Initially  apprehensive.  Miss  Everleave  was  re- 
assured when  Dr.  Ekstein's  seminar  proved  to  be 
all  male  and  noncarousing.  Though  they  stayed 
late,  they  were  not  loud.  All  they  seemed  to  do  was' 
talk,  steadily,  for  hours.  At  first  they  came  once 
a  week,  then  two  or  three  times  a  week,  talking 
endlessly  into  the  night  and  early  morning.  Whole-! 
some  enough,  she  decided,  trying  to  put  herself  to 
sleep. 

Chapel  speakers  were  elected  by  student  ballot 
at  the  end  of  March,  five  of  the  faculty  invited  toi 
give  a  paper  on  a  subject  of  his  tor,  theoretically, 
her,  but  that  had  never  happened  i  choice  at  a  series 
of  Chapels  the  whole  college  attended.  This  March. 
Instructor  Hector  Ekstein  won  in  a  remarkable 
landslide.  No  one  before  had  ever  won  by  such  a> 
landslide,  least  of  all  a  first-year  lecturer.  Miss 
Everleave  was  both  pleased  and  puzzled.  Hectoi 
was  likable  enough  and  certainly  worked  too  hard;)* 
she  had  been  told  his  lectures  were  dazzling;  sht< 
heard  his  quips  quoted  here  and  there.  But  why  it 
should  all  erupt  in  this  overwhelming  vote  she  did 
not  understand,  nor  the  extraordinary  jubilanct 
it  caused  among  the  students. 

Over  milk  and  graham  crackers  she  questioner 
her  seminar  girls.  One  of  them  burst  out,  "It'.' 
his  charisma  and  his  fantastic  scholarship.  He't 
out  of  this  world.  He's  a  showman,  he's  intrepid 
he's  got  character,  he's  enaagc,  he  loves  us.  he': 
against  locum  parentis,  it's  the  concatenation.' 
Miss  Everleave  sighed.  She  wished  people  woulc 
speak  simply.  The  girl  added,  "And  he  knows  more 
about  parallel-bar  technique  than  I  do."  Miss  Ever- 
leave was  startled. 

In  due  course  Hector  gave  his  Chapel  paper 
which  ended  in  a  standing  ovation.  The  title  ol 
his  talk  was  "Lonely  Man  on  a  Rock"  and  the  gist 
of  it  seemed  to  be  a  plea  for  understanding  towan 
those  who  chose  or  are  condemned  to  spend  theii 
lives  out  on  a  lonely  rock,  alone  in  their  singula' 
perception.  Miss  Everleave  felt  her  core  touched 
He  seemed  tinder  the  welter  of  words  to  be  ad 
dressing  her  directly,  to  have  singled  her  out  fo' 
his  topic.  She  was  bewildered  by  the  clapping  am 
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fervent  cries  that  followed  his  speech.  Everyone 
else  seemed  to  feel  just  as  she  did.  How  many 
lonely  men  on  how  many  rocks  could  there  be? 

Nevertheless,  that  evening  when  he  trudged  up 
the  drive,  she  crossed  the  porch  to  tell  him,  "That 
was  a  fine  speech,  a  great  speech.  I  wanted  to  thank 
you."  His  eyes  gleamed ;  she  knew  in  the  dark  he 
was  blushing;  he  made  her  feel  she  had  crowned 
his  day.  Feeling  as  warm  toward  him  as  she  ever 
had.  >he  teased  him,  "Where  did  you  learn  parallel- 
bar  technique?  One  of  my  girls  tells  me  you  know 
more  than  she  does." 

His  lips  curled  in  their  tentative  way,  his  voice 
was  chuckly  as  of  old.  "You  keep  a  text  in  the  back 
seat  of  the  MG.  I  read  it  one  day  you  gave  me  a 
Bift,  while  you  stopped  for  a  head  of  lettuce."  He 
grinned.  "I  don't  know  more  than  she  does.  I'd 
break  my  legs  if  I  actually  tried." 

Mollified.  Miss  Everleave  suggested,  "You've 
made  quite  an  impression  in  your  short  time  here. 
/My  students  tell  me  you're  leading  a  Reformation." 
She  was  not  sorry  to  use  the  word.  It  hinted,  since 
he  knew  parallel  bars.  she.  also,  knew  history. 
'  He  laughed,  this  time  without  his  twinkle.  "Oh, 
well."  Then  in  a  rush,  confessed  with  urgency, 
'Yes,  like  Luther.  Faced  with  a  peasants'  revolu- 
:ion  and  wanting  to  backtrack.  I  want  the  study, 
71o.  and  the  protection  of  Princes;  I'm  ashamed 
)f  myself.  But  I  iron't  be  Luther,  I  can't,  that  con- 
stipated funk.  I  despise  his  bones.  I'll  stick  with 
;he  peasants.  Though  they  don't  know  anything. 
Anything  at  all." 

Overpowered,  lost,  Miss  Everleave  wondered 
Ifhat  to  say.  She  hadn't  an  idea  what  he  meant.  She 
aiew  he  was  telling  her  something  important  and 
he  wanted  to  help.  She  should  never  have  pre- 
tended to  know  about  the  Reformation.  Now  he 
Iras  waiting  for  some  kind  of  answer.  He  was  used 
|o  people  he  could  talk  to  and  who  talked  back, 
■fortification  brought  her  to  her  height,  her  chin 
1  fted.  "I'm  sorry,  I  don't  know  anything  about  it." 
|  A  step  below,  he  looked  up  at  her  a  moment  and 
lud.  "You're  very  handsome,  you  know  that?" 
■ler  words  had  been  rebuffing,  he  was  responding 
j-ith  tact. 

I  She  nodded.  It  was  not  the  first  time  she  had 
Been  told.  He  was  changing  the  subject.  She  had 
I  anted  to  help  him  and  he  had  had  to  help  her.  The 
Idlure  was  upsetting.  It  spoiled  her  good  mood. 
I  She  returned  to  her  kitchen.  Restless  there,  she 
lent  to  the  basement.  She  did  swings  and  turns 
lid  leg  crosses  for  a  while,  soon  she  was  concen- 
I  ating.  What  she  desired  of  a  sequence  was  that 
I  should  climb  slowly  to  a  strong  finish;  she 
Ifspised  a  fake  build  more  than  incompetence.  The 
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series  began  to  take  a  shape.  She  did  a  stand,  two 
full  turns,  a  pike,  dive,  save,  final  arm  stand,  brace, 
and  swung  to  the  mat.  She  would  have  to  quit.  It 
was  seminar  night  and  the  girls  would  be  coming 
soon.  She  went  upstairs. 

Across  the  porch  Hector's  seminar  had  already 
begun.  Through  the  thin  wall  and  open  windows 
she  heard  their  male  voices  already  edged,  argu- 
mentative before  the  argument.  Always  the  roost- 
ers, she  thought,  smiling,  scrubbing  her  arms  and 
legs  with  a  towel.  They  couldn't  find  a  bottle 
opener. 

"Get  it,  can't  you?" 

"I'm  hastening  all  I  can.  It  isn't  here  is  what." 

"Find  it  yourself."  Noise,  shuffled  silverware, 
clatter.  "Hector!  Where's  your  bottle  opener!" 

"So  use  your  teeth.  Don't  be  helpless.  I'm  ex- 
tremely dry  if  you  don't  mind." 

"Up  you,  pardon  me.  Use  your  own." 

Miss  Everleave  stripped  off  her  damp  T-shirt 
and  put  on  a  fresh  one.  She  sat  on  the  edge  of  her 
bed  and  strapped  on  her  ankle  weights. 

"Go  next  door  and  borrow  one." 

"Heh.  After  you." 

"Chicken.  Always." 

"Go  ahead.  Get  us  a  bottle  opener  from  next 
door.  Your  idea.  Get  for  us  a  bottle  opener  from 
her." 

"The  girls  here  yet?" 
"Nope.  She's  all  alone  yours." 
"I'll  wait.  Hector!  Please!  We  can't  find  the 
opener!" 

At  her  bureau  Miss  Everleave  pared  her  nails, 
grinning.  She  could  take  a  bottle  opener  over,  ex- 
cept they'd  think  she'd  been  eavesdropping. 

Hector's  voice,  coming  into  the  kitchen,  "I  own 
at  least  three  bottle  openers." 

The  first  voice,  light  and  hoarse,  "Contrary  to 
fact.  Find  one." 

The  second  voice,  deep,  "I  told  him  go  next  door 
for  one.  He's  chicken." 

Light  voice,  "When  the  girls  come." 

"Chicken,  chicken." 

Miss  Everleave,  flexing  her  weighted  ankle, 
paused :  why  chicken? 

Light  voice,  "I  do  not  provoke,  see?" 

Deep  voice,  "Go,  boy,  gird  your  loins.  Storm 
Lesbos,  come  back  a  man." 

Miss  Everleave  closed  her  eyes  and  sucked  air 
in  slowly,  waited— waited  for  Hector  to  c-ome  down 
hard  on  the  deep  voice. 

Light  voice,  "I  wait  for  the  girls.  It's  safer." 

Miss  Everleave  waited,  breath  held. 

Hector's  voice,  chuckly,  said,  "Why  safer?  One 
is  safe.  Four  together  could  be  an  orgy." 

Light  and  deep  blended  in  laughter,  rooster 
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crows.  Miss  Everleave's  lips  loosened  and  the 
breath  came  out. 

Too  little,  too  late.  Hector's  voice  added, 
"Enough  time  wasted?" 

Miss  Everleave's  hand  sought  her  pin  tray, 
where  she  kept  one  of  her  handballs,  found  it,  be- 
gan to  squeeze.  But  no  footsteps  came  along  the 
porch.  And  then  because  she  was  accustomed  to 
disregard  pain,  she  straightened,  put  the  ball  back 
in  the  pin  tray,  went  to  her  desk  to  review  her 
notes  until  the  girls  came. 

After  the  girls  had  gone  she  remained  at  the 
parallels,  instead  of  coming  upstairs  to  do  her 
written  work.  But  there  was  no  assuagement  in 
it.  At  last  she  gave  up,  showered  and  sitting  at 
the  kitchen  table  wrote  a  short  note  to  Dr.  Ekstein 
suggesting  he  seek  other  quarters. 

She  left  the  note  in  his  mailbox  on  her  way  to 
class  and  when  she  returned  that  evening  he  was 
waiting  for  her  on  the  porch  steps  with  her  note 
in  his  hand,  anxiety  on  his  pale,  olive-bagged,  and 
mole-flecked  face.  He  wrung  his  hands.  "But  Flor- 
ence !  What  did  I  do !  What  have  I  done !"  His  con- 
sternation  was  clear,  the  only  clear  element  in  the 
cloud  of  unknown  he  was. 

She  said,  "Less  said,  the  better."  She  dreaded 
that  he  might  become  vindictive.  On  the  courts, 
proximity  to  a  poor  loser  could  make  her  physically 
ill. 

He  flapped  his  arms  vaguely  toward  his  door. 
"But  I  have  to  talk  about  it.  Can't  you  say  why? 
It's  all  so— inexplicable.  I  thought  we  got  along 
so  well.  I  thought  .  .  .  Won't  you  come  in,  have 
some  .  .  .  milk?"  She  was  relieved  to  see  his 
shoulders  drop,  his  hand  flutter;  he  was  not  going 
to  be  nasty. 

"No.  You  can  stay  till  the  end  of  the  school 
year."  The  concession  made  her  feel  better. 

But  he  would  not  let  her  have  it.  Again  that 
trick  of  ^opening  himself,  deliberately  courting 
invasion,  he  said,  "It's  not  losing  the  apartment, 
Florence;  it's  losing  you."  How  easily  he  did  it— 
zzip!  open,  walk  in,  I'm  all  yours— she  drew  back, 
an  actual  step  backward  on  the  porch.  She  had 
almost  gone  ahead  and  thrown  it  at  him,  so  bold, 
ignorant,  sure  of  himself,  asking  for  it,  sent  all  her 
anger  screaming  cold  into  that  stupidly  young 
unzippered  pouch.  Even  as  she  smothered  her 
anger,  fumbling  for  her  key,  she  gloated  at  what 
it  could  have  done  to  him.  She  walked  to  her  door. 

From  the  steps  he  called  after  her,  tentative 
but  stubborn,  "You're  one  of  the  Counter-Refor- 
mation?" 

She  turned  around  to  look  at  him,  her  key  in 
the  lock  and  the  door  half-open.  He  stood  with 
podgy  hands  half-raised  toward  her,  upper  lip 


lifted  in  inquiry,  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  thought 
he  was  talking  sense.  "Gibberish,"  she  told  himl 
and  went  in. 

But  she  sought  out  her  former  junior  who  had 
defected  to  history.  Last  year  the  girl  had  adored 
her,  now  she  was  brusque.  "For  God's  sake,  you 
don't  knoto  what's  going  on?  I  mean,  Miss  Ever- 
leave,  I  don't  want  to  be  rude."  There  were,  the' 
girl  said,  in  fact,  two  camps,  the  Reform  and  the 
Counter-Reform.  They  had  always  been  there,  the 
contentions,  the  proposals,  the  battle  lines.  The 
girl  was  a  talking  encyclopedia  of  classified  iac-i 
ulty  infighting.  "But  now  all  this  amorphous  mat-L 
ter  has  been  given  bones,  oh,  Miss  Everleave.  Hcc-. 
tor's  bones."  She  flipped  open  her  spiral  notebook 
and  fired,  "Why  have  three  Faculty  Committees 
issued  recommendations  this  year,  why  has  the 
Administration  promised  a  White  Paper  for  June, 
wiry  will  there  be  an  Alumni  Magazine  Special 
Issue  at  graduation,  why  is  the  Student  Council, 
revolutionizing  house  rules,  wliy  is  the  Reporter, 
printing  Manifestos,  why,  why,  Miss  Everleave?" 
She  scarcely  paused.  "On  the  other  hand  is  the 
enemy.  Yon  know.  Anti.  As-you-were.  Dump-Ek-! 
stein.  Be  grateful.  Jesus." 

"What  do  you  mean,  dump-Ekstein ?"  she  asked 
the  girl  in  parting. 

"Naturally.  Arch  Seven  leaked  that  two  weeks 
ago."  The  girl  rushed  off  for  a  class. 

This  Arch  Seven  innovation  Miss  Everleave  had 
heard  of  from  Ben  Kashimoto.  Each  evening  at 
seven  at  the  Memorial  Arch  students  were  gather- 
ing to  hear  anyone  speak  about  anything.  At  the 
same  time,  Ben  also  told  her  about  the  decision  to 
rewrite  the  course  curriculum  of  the  Physical 
Education  Department,  a  suggestion  she  had  last 
made  thirteen  years  ago.  Miss  Everleave  by  virtue, 
of  seniority  was  offered  the  chairmanship  of  the 
committee,  but  declined  because  the  meetings 
would  fall  during  the  only  hours  the  courts  were 
free  enough  of  students  for  her  own  practice. 

She  found  her  legs  had  weathered  the  winter 
and  her  hours  of  work  against  the  gym  wall  had 
given  her  lob  topspin  a  jump  it  had  never  had  be- 
fore. Her  net  game  was  the  next  obstacle. 

t  home  Miss  Everleave  tried  to  carry  on,  but 
Hector  Ekstein's  apartment  had  become,  practi- 
cally, a  student  lobby.  Because  the  house  was  a 
mile  and  more  from  campus,  the  students  rode 
bicycles,  which  continually  blocked  her  drive  and 
gouged  her  lawn.  At  night  knots  of  students  re- 
tired to  the  porch  to  finish  arguments  too  subtle 
for  the  din  of  Hector's  sitting  room ;  they  lay  to- 
gether on  their  backs  on  the  grass,  elucidating  to 
the  moon.  Some  nights  Hector  spent  shut  away  in 
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(his  bedroom  trying  to  keep  up  his  reading  or  pre- 
pare his  lectures,  for  she  heard  the  voices  calling 
out  to  him  at  midnight,  to  unlock  his  door.  Other 
nights  he  took  the  floor  and  she  heard,  blurred  by 
the  walls,  the  lilt  that  launched  the  Reformation, 
dn  either  case,  she  had  much  less  sleep,  but  said 
nothing. 

One  raining  morning  two  weeks  before  exams 
she  pulled  the  cover  off  her  MG  and  noticed  Hec- 
tor's door  was  open,  banging  in  the  wind  against 
the  doorstop.  She  went  to  close  it  and  saw  rain 
had  wet  the  whole  hall,  stood  in  puddles  on  the 
oak  floor.  She  went  for  mop  and  towels  and  on 
her  knees  in  his  hall  began  to  sop  up  water.  As 
she  was  doing  this  she  looked  into  his  sitting  room 
and  saw  him  lying  in  his  last  night's  clothes  asleep 
■Dn  his  blue  sofa.  Surprised— she  knew  he  had  an 
eight  o'clock— and  shamed— celibate  and  forty-six, 
she  found  a  sleeping  male  an  unnatural  sight- 
she  could  not  decide  whether  she  wanted  to  get 
:out  or  finish.  How  terrible  he  looked— even,  at  last, 
osing  weight.  In  sleep  the  folds  under  his  eyes, 
'lis  cheeks,  his  jowls  were  sunken,  unpleasantly 
Colored,  hanging  loose;  it  was  his  fastidiousness 
:hat  had  made  him  seem  much  healthier  than  he 
vas.  Asleep  he  had  no  such  protection.  Her  con- 
sternation grew.  He  was  sick!  This  whole  year 
■ong  it  had  been  happening!  Her  hands  wrung  the 
:owel  and  excess  water  dripped,  splashing  on  the 
floor  and  waking  him.  He  opened  his  eyes  and  saw 
!aer.  sat  up  unsteadily,  feeling  his  beard.  "What's 
t— "  he  began,  then  slumped,  holding  his  head. 

"Are  you  all  right?"  she  asked. 

"What  is  the  time  of  day?" 

"About  a  quarter  of  eight." 

His  head  jerked.  "I'll  be  late!"  He  stood  up, 
molding  his  pants. 

"Why  don't  you  be  sick  today?  You  are." 
!  "No,  no."  He  rubbed  his  scalp  and  scrubbed 
lis  cheeks.  "Shower!"  He  headed  away  and 
I  topped,  turning  to  her.  hesitated.  No,  she  noticed, 
rie  no  longer  unzipped  so  easily.  "Uh.  look.  I  know 
f  ou  don't  like  me,  but  would  you  give  me  a  lift  to 
I  Ventworth  ?" 

"All  right.  You'll  have  to  hurry." 

In  the  car  he  leaned  back  and  closed  his  eyes, 
pis  bulk  cramped  them,  made  the  cabin  small  as 

fitted  sock,  their  laps  and  knees  conspicuous.  She 
acked  down  the  drive.  "You  should  have  stayed 
ome.  I  could  have  come  home  at  noon  and  fixed 
oup  or  something." 

He  rubbed  his  eyes.  "If  I  had  stayed  home,  soup 
~ould  not  have  been  the  problem.  If  I  had  missed 
py  class  by  noon  I  would  have  had  twenty  bowls 
nd  twenty  of  them  swarming  out  to  feed  me."  It 
truck  her.  The  same  tone  as  when  he  had  said,  one 
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is  safe;  four  might  be  an  orgy.  She  perceived  that 
it  was  his  way.  He  could  betray  with  a  joke  his 
students'  loyalty  as  easily  as  he  had  her.  The  pleas- 
ure of  helping  him  out  melted  away.  She  regretted 
having  felt  pleasure. 

He  was  not  aware  of  the  change.  "Anyway,  this 
is  good  again."  He  rested.  At  the  red  light  he  made 
an  overture.  "The  old  days  were  nicer,  weren't 
they,  Flo?"  She  was  glad  to  feel  him  waiting  for 
an  answer  until  it  was  clear  she  was  not  going  to 
give  him  one.  He  looked  clown  at  his  bitten  nails. 
He  rummaged  in  his  pockets  for  his  lecture  notes. 

And  then  just  before  exam  week  everything 
seemed  to  happen  at  once:  two  of  the  faculty  re- 
form reports  came  out,  her  own  department's 
curriculum  revision,  the  administration's  white 
paper,  the  alumni  magazine's  extra  issue,  the  stu- 
dent newspaper's  Complete  Manifesto  for  Cheuige, 
Arch  Seven's  56  Intolerable*  written  out  on  lav- 
ender toilet-paper  streamers  ami  flung  over  the 
Memorial  Arch,  all  the  activated  matter  Hector's 
bones  had  pulled  together  and  set  dancing. 

Miss  Everleave  kept  herself  aloof  as  best  she 
could,  agreeing  when  she  was  spoken  to.  avoiding 
being  spoken  to  when  possible.  She  knew  her  toler- 
ance for  talk  was  low,  but  it  seemed  to  her  it  had 
never  been  put  to  such  a  strain.  Xo  one  would  be 
quiet,  absolutely  no  one.  Even  Ben  Kashimoto  was 
full  of  opinion  when  she  retreated  to  his  home, 
even  his  turkey-baking  wife,  even  his  two  daugh- 
ters roller-skating  in  the  hall.  Everything  alive 
wherever  she  looked  was  jittering  to  the  dance. 

Miss  Everleave  refused  to  read  the  documents, 
she  refused  to  sign  anything,  she  refused  to  dis- 
agree. It  made  no  difference  at  all.  There  was  no 
sanctuary,  not  her  office,  not  the  courts,  least  of  all 
her  own  home  around  which  the  bicycles  lay 
drunkenly  everywhere.  The  students  lounged 
along  the  porch  and  in  the  windows  and  on  the 
grass,  leaning  at  each  other  exchanging  para- 
graphs. Even  into  her  most  private  precinct,  her 
basement  gym.  the  three  seminar  girls  arrived 
for  their  final  exam  and  spent  time  heatedly 
whispering,  until  she  sent  them  away  with  a  rare 
show  of  temper. 

And  just  as  she  believed  things  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  worse,  news  of  the  nonrenewal  of  Hector 
Ekstein's  contract  leaked.  A  departmental  docu- 
ment, to  be  held  secret  until  the  campus  was  va- 
cated for  the  summer,  was  stolen ;  Xeroxed  copies 
spread  over  the  campus  within  two  hours  of  the 
theft.  She  was  handed  one  in  the  grocery  store. 

As  she  brought  her  grocery  bag  into  her  kitchen 
she  saw  Hector's  seminar  Regulars  around  his 
door,  eyes  bright  with  pain,  one  of  them,  whose 
deep  voice  she  would  never  forget,  openly  crying. 
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She  heard  them  proposing  through  her  kitchen 
window  as  she  unpacked  her  sack:  black  arm- 
bands, a  bonfire,  an  effigy  hanging  of  the  History 
Department  head,  a  funeral  procession  with  coffin 
—all  rejected  as  puerile.  Then :  mass  resignations 
and  transfers,  diploma  burning,  honors  rejection. 
The  cursing  became  obscene  and  Miss  Everleave 
shut  her  window. 

Shortly,  someone  knocked.  It  was  her  junior 
student  who  had  defected  to  History.  "Please,  Miss 
Everleave,  I  have  to  talk  to  you?" 

"Sure.  What  about?"  The  girl's  face  was 
blotched.  Her  hand  held  a  pen,  papers. 

"We  want  faculty  protest  signatures.  I've  got 
one  for  simple  protest  and  one  for  threat  to  resign, 
whichever  you  choose."  She  laid  them  on  the  table. 

"I'm  sorry,  I  don't  sign  things." 

"Yes,  I  know.  But  this  is  different.  We  can't  let 
this  happen.  We  can't."  Her  hands  made  fists,  her 
elbows  hugged  her  body. 

Miss  Everleave's  sense  of  fair  play  made  her 
say,  "It  is  sad  news.  He's  been  good  for  the  col- 
lege." 

"He  has!  Has  he  ever!"  The  girl  was  radiant. 
"Which  one  do  you  want  to  sign?" 
"Neither." 

"But  you  just  said  ...  if  you  feel  that  way  don't 
you  want—" 
"No." 

"It's  unjust  . .  .  We  can't  let . . .  We  have  to  . . ." 
Barely  controlled,  she  paused. 

"I  don't  ever  sign,  however  I  feel." 

"But  for  him,  your  own  neighbor,  shafted  in 
broad  daylight."  The  girl's  voice  rose. 

"Even  so."  Miss  Everleave  smiled  slightly. 

The  girl  studied  her,  but  Miss  Everleave  made 
no  move  to  pick  up  the  pen.  The  girl's  expression 
changed  slowly,  she  uttered  a  long,  extended  gut- 
tural. "Ugggggh,"  she  breathed.  "You.  You  .  .  . 
noncombatant."  She  swept  up  her  petitions  and 
left. 

^$ut  Hector  declined  to  be  martyred.  He  refused 
all  efforts  on  his  behalf.  He  dissuaded  the  petition- 
ers and  curbed  his  Regulars.  He  was  asked  to  pre- 
vent a  History  manna  cum  laude  from  a  public 
repudiation  of  it  and  he  did  so.  He  was  asked  to 
speak  at  Arch  Seven  and  did,  to  a  hushed  mob  of 
students  which  blocked  Miss  Everleave  in  her 
MG,  coming  home  after  a  net-practice  workout. 
She  watched  the  Kkstein  magic  at  work  as  his 
squat  figure  paced  and  wheeled,  paced  and  wheeled 
along  the  Arch  dais  telling  them  that  to  make  an 
issue  of  one  dismissed  instructor  was  not  nearly 
as  important  as  getting  on  with  the  real  options 
the  year  had  opened,  lie  did  not  deny  he  thought 


injustice  had  been  done  him,  which  comforted  J 
them;  they  noisily  approved.  "But  which  do  you  1 
want?"  he  challenged  them,  "justice  or  solutions?  ' 
You  can't  have  everything !"— which  fell  like  a 
blasphemy,  thrilling  them  to  silence. 

The  sum  effect,  after  so  many  days  of  collective 
tension,  was  a  growing  approval  of  the  wise  young 
man  who  behaved  and  spoke  so  well.  No  one  wanted 
him  a  martyr— except  his  Regulars  and  even  they 
were  wavering.  Reforms  had  become  possible.  On 
the  whole,  one  and  all  were  grateful  to  Hector  that 
they  could  have  his  bones  and  eat  them,  too. 

Miss  Everleave  observed  that  at  last  faculty, 
students,  administration  were  turning  faces  in  a 
slow  pivot  toward  commencement.  Without  the 
threat  of  brutal  confrontations  all  parties  had 
much  to  gain.  Much  had  been  accomplished  by  the 
Reformation,  much  proposed,  there  was  welcome 
room  for  positively  oriented,  temperate  consolida- 
tion. A  weighty  consensus  of  hope,  concluded  the 
student  Reporter  in  its  final  issue  of  the  year.  Miss 
Everleave  read  the  editorial  as  she  used  the  pages 
to  wrap  her  dinner  scraps  for  the  pail. 

Late  in  the  night  Hector  knocked  at  her  kitchen 
door.  He  asked  to  come  in.  Much  earlier  she  had 
heard  him  send  away  his  Regulars  so  he  could  | 
finish  up  his  blue  books  and  for  several  hours  Miss  | 
Everleave  had  enjoyed  a  quiet  she  had  not  known  I 
for  weeks.  She  had  been  on  the  bars,  was  drinking  I 
a  glass  of  water  at  the  sink  in  her  T-shirt  and  | 
track  shorts,  enjoying  the  slow,  earned  relaxation  | 
of  her  muscles  and  mind.  The  knock  was  an  intru-  I 
sion. 

"I'm  all  done !"  he  exclaimed.  "Finished  !  Phut !"  I 
He  spread  his  clumsy  fingers.  "You  want  to  have  ■ 
a  goodbye  drink  with  me?"  It  was  the  opposite  of  1 
unzipping,  a  guarded  dare;  the  year  had  taught  | 
him  something. 

i-l 

She  would  have  much  preferred  another  time.  H 
Out  of  courtesy,  one  final  one,  she  said,  "Oh,  well.  I 
Sit  down.  I'll  be  back  in  a  minute."  She  had  to  II 
shower  in  a  hurry  and  skimp  the  rubdown.  Incom-  I 
pletely  dry,  her  skin  resisted,  twisted  her  under-  I 
wear.  Cheated  of  their  slow  massage,  her  thighs  \ 
felt  heavy,  her  calves  lumpy.  She  pulled  on  a  shirt 
and  slacks  and  combed  the  kinks  out  of  her  hair.  |, 
Be  a  sport,  she  ordered. 

He  was  waiting  at  the  kitchen  table  with  two  | 
drinks,  hers  pale,  his  dark  amber.  She  fished  the  | 
ice  cubes  from  hers  and  added  hot  water  to  reduce  jj 
the  chill.  "To  the  soul's  ease,"  he  toasted  and  they  1 
both  sipped. 

"It's  a  shame  you  have  to  leave.  I  can't  see  you 
did  a  thing  wrong  to  them." 

"I  can't  either."  He  tipped  back  his  chair,  awk- 
wardly sporty. 
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"They'll  do  it  every  time,"  she  ventured,  irri- 
tated at  his  smartiness  but  wishing  him  well 
enough. 

"Will  they  now."  From  his  precarious  balance  he 
looked  directly  at  her. 

She  saw  her  remark  was  tactless  and  also  not 
very  true.  It  made  them  stupid  instead  of  wrong. 
It  didn't  do  justice  to  the  large  injustice  she  could 
see  he  felt  under  the  thin  sportiness.  "You  had  a 
raw  deal  here,"  she  amended,  "a  very  raw  deal. 
They  should  be  ashamed.  After  you've  been  gone 
awhile  they  will  be.  Don't  worry."  She  shifted 
slightly  because  the  elastic  of  her  underwear  was 
binding  at  her  hip. 

That  was  all  it  took,  that  one  polite  concession. 
"Christ !"  he  choked.  The  chair  legs  banged  on  her 
linoleum,  he  hit  her  table  with  the  flat  of  his  palm. 
"Oh,  Christ,  a  raw  deal!"  His  fingers  curled  over 
his  mouth  to  shut  it. 

For  a  terrible  moment  Miss  Everleave  thought 
he  was  going  to  weep.  Her  superbly  trained  body 
and  brain  reacted  instantly;  gland  discharge, 
tensed  buttocks,  nape  pricks,  sharpened  vision. 
Warily,  she  watched  his  struggle,  waited. 

He  won.  He  shrugged  and  drank.  "That's  the 
way  the  cookie  bounces,"  he  said  with  the  merest 
edge  of  bitterness. 

Relieved,  Miss  Everleave  let  her  tension  slack. 
She  smiled  and  sipped,  too.  She  wanted  to  find 
words  to  tell  him  she  approved  of  him.  "You're 
okay,"  she  said. 

Then  without  warning,  in  a  fury,  he  said.  "And 
a  raw  deal  from  you.  too."  Everything  about  his 
face  was  tight— shooting  lips,  pinched  nose,  eyes 
like  forced  screws  splintering  the  skin  around. 

Once  on  the  parallel  in  a  split  moment  of  slack 
attention  her  grip  had  slipped  and  the  'oar  had 
caught  her  under  the  chin,  jamming  her  sense. 
The  bleakness  of  his  voice  had  the  impact  of  that 
blow.  "Me?  I?"  she  murmured.  Even  as  her  brain 
fought  to  recover  it  recognized  his  bleakness  and 
how  extreme  it  was. 

The  bleakness  was  a  toad  he  had  let  jump  on  the 
kitchen  table  between  them.  A  toad  with  whose  back 
markings  her  own  life  had  made  her  familiar.  She 
(knew  her  toad.  She  could  and  had  at  other  times 
examined  it  without  fright  or  repulsion,  in  the 
small  cage  she  allowed  it.  It  was  a  double  jam- 
ming that  slowed  her  brain's  recovery:  that  some- 
bne  else  could  have  a  toad  like  hers,  that  he  could 
«et  it  loose.  Hector  had  flipped  his  on  the  table,  not 
aorny  side  up  but  all  soft  green  tummy  pulsing. 
|8he  saw  the  moist,  delicate  membrane,  unseen, 
j  mimagined  until  now. 

Miss  Everleave  was  appalled  but  she  was  not  a 
I  oward.  An  Imperative  faced  her.  She  must  do 
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something :  flip  it  back,  pick  it  up  and  hold  it  gently 
and  return  it  to  Hector.  She  must  do  something  for 
it,  felt  herself  moving  to  a  verge.  But  her  head 
cleared  a  little  and  she  perceived  the  toad  was  only 
an  impression,  not  actually  there  on  the  table,  and 
the  verge  receded. 

It  had,  so  to  say,  jumped  back  into  Hector.  She 
must  do  something  for  him.  Almost,  she  felt  her 
arms  lift  to  extend  across  the  table  and  take  his 
head  between  her  hands.  But  her  head  cleared  a 
little  more  and  Hector's  white  face  and  speckly 
moles  came  into  focus  and  she  perceived  how  in- 
appropriate and  embarrassing  such  an  impulse 
would  be  for  both  of  them,  and  the  verge  moved  off 
again. 

But  she  must  do  something,  anything,  a  gesture 
of  comfort.  Must,  she  pleaded  to  her  brain,  tried 
to  think  of  various  beginnings,  raked  to  catch  a 
snag  of  one.  none  came  to  mind.  Raked,  raked,  did 
not  know  how  to  go  about  it  further.  Help,  help 
me.  she  cried  out  to  herself. 

All  that  occurred  to  her  was  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  her  manner  of  procedure  on  the  bars: 
build  a  deliberate  sequence  leading  to  a  strong  but 
unhoked  finish.  She  raised  her  glass  and  drank 
it  all  down,  to  make  clear  to  Hector  she  entirely 
accepted  his  invitation  to  drink  goodbye.  She 
smiled  to  show  that  she  considered  all  was  well 
between  them.  She  spoke.  "I  want  you  to  know 
that  your  Chapel  speech  was  the  finest  I  have 
ever  heard.  I'll  remember  it  the  rest  of  my  life." 
And  lastly,  she  went  to  the  drawer  beside  the  sink 
and  came  back  with  a  bottle  opener.  She  gave  it 
to  him.  "It's  a  present.  So  in  an  emergency  you'll 
never  be  without  one." 

They  shook  hands  and  said  goodbye.  When  Hec- 
tor had  left.  Miss  Everleave  pulled  the  door  to  and 
leaned  on  it.  She  looked  around  her  kitchen,  once 
more  hers  alone.  In  a  day  or  so  the  whole  house 
would  be  once  more  hers  alone.  She  bowed  her 
head.  Not  by  a  mile  had  the  manner  of  her  proce- 
dure been  up  to  what  was  needed.  Steps  taken  in  a 
sequence  toward  a  verge  gone  out  of  sight.  She 
went  to  the  sink  to  close  the  drawer  and  picked 
up  her  handball  to  knead.  Her  fingers  dented  into 
it,  her  fingernails  pierced  its  surface.  Against  a 
rising  panic  her  fingers  pressed,  rolled  it,  pressed 
again.  Why  couldn't  I?  Why  not  up  to  it?  When 
the  little  thing  had  first  jumped  out  and  been  cap- 
sized, that  would  have  been  the  moment,  even  a 
moment  later,  time  enough,  even  .  . . 

Miss  Everleave  sat  down  in  the  chair  beside  the 
kitchen  table  and  clasped  her  hands  together  and 
squeezed  the  handball  till  her  arm  shook.  And  the 
seat  where  she  sat  was  a  high  hard  rock  and  every 
bit  as  cold. 
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Truman  Capote 

VOICE  FROM  A  CLOUD 


o  ther  Voices,  Other  Rooms  (my  own  title:  it  is 
not  a  quotation)  was  published  in  January  1948. 
It  took  two  years  to  write  and  was  not  my  first 
novel,  but  the  second.  The  first,  a  manuscript  never 
submitted  and  now  lost,  was  called  Summer  Cross- 
ing—a spare,  objective  story  with  a  New  York  set- 
ting. Not  bad,  as  I  remember:  technically  accom- 
plished, an  interesting  enough  tale,  but  without 
intensity  or  pain,  without  the  qualities  of  a  private 
vision,  the  anxieties  that  then  had  control  of  my 
emotions  and  imagination.  Other  Voices,  Otlier 
Rooms  was  an  attempt  to  exorcise  demons:  an 
unconscious,  altogether  intuitive  attempt,  for  I 
was  not  aware,  except  for  a  few  incidents  and 
descriptions,  of  its  being  in  any  serious  degree 

I  autobiographical.  Rereading  it  now,  I  find  such 

I  self-deception  unpardonable. 

T     Surely  there  were  reasons  for  this  adamant 
I  ignorance,  no  doubt  protective  ones:  a  fire  curtain 
I  between  the  writer  and  the  true  source  of  his 
material.  As  I  have  lost  contact  with  the  troubled 
vouth  who  wrote  this  book,  since  only  a  faded 
■  shadow  of  him  is  any  longer  contained  inside  my- 
Uelf,  it  is  difficult  to  reconstruct  his  state  of  mind. 
However,  I  shall  try. 

At  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  OtJu  r  Voices, 
I'JtJier  Rooms,  critics,  ranging  from  the  warmest 
o  the  most  hostile,  remarked  that  obviously  I  was 
'  nuch  influenced  by  such  Southern  literary  artists 
lis  Faulkner  and  Welty  and  Meddlers,  three  writ- 
j  rs  whose  work  I  knew  well  and  admired.  Never- 
llheless,  the  gentlemen  were  mistaken,  though  im- 
tilerstandably.  The  American  writers  who  had 
|!»een  most  valuable  to  me  were,  in  no  particular 
Irder,  James,  Twain,  Poe,  Gather,  Hawthorne, 
j  >arah  Orne  Jewett;  and,  overseas,  Flaubert,  Jane 


Austen,  Dickens,  Proust,  Chekhov,  Katherine 
Mansfield,  E.  M.  Forster,  Turgenev,  De  Maupas- 
sant, and  Emily  Bronte.  A  collection  more  or  less 
irrelevant  to  Other  Voices,  Other  Rooms;  for 
clearly  no  one  of  these  writers,  with  the  conceiv- 
able exception  of  Poe  (who  was  by  then  a  blurred 
childhood  enthusiasm,  like  Dickens  and  Twain), 
was  a  necessary  antecedent  to  this  particular 
work.  Rather,  they  ull  were,  in  the  sense  that  each 
of  them  had  contributed  to  my  literary  intelli- 
gence, such  as  it  was.  But  the  real  progenitor  was 
my  difficult,  subterranean  self.  The  result  was  both 
a  revelation  and  an  escape:  the  book  set  me  free, 
and,  as  in  its  prophetic  final  sentence,  I  stood  there 
and  looked  back  at  the  boy  I  had  left  behind. 

I  was  born  in  New  Orleans,  an  only  child;  my 
parents  were  divorced  when  I  was  four  years  old. 
It  was  a  complicated  divorce  with  much  bitterness 
on  either  side,  which  is  the  main  reason  why  I 
spent  most  of  my  childhood  wandering  among  the 
homes  of  relatives  in  Louisiana.  Mississippi,  and 
rural  Alabama  (off  and  on,  I  attended  schools  in 
New  York  City  and  Connecticut).  The  reading  I 
did  on  my  own  was  of  greater  importance  than  my 
official  education,  which  was  a  waste  and  ended 
when  1  was  seventeen,  the  age  at  which  I  applied 
for  and  received  a  job  at  The  New  Yorker  maga- 
zine. Not  a  very  grand  job,  for  all  it  really  involved 
was  sorting  cartoons  and  clipping  newspapers. 
Still,  I  was  fortunate  to  have  it,  especially  since  I 
was  determined  never  to  set  a  studious  foot  inside 
a  college  classroom.  I  felt  that  either  one  was  or 
wasn't  a  writer,  and  no  combination  of  professors 
could  influence  the  outcome.  I  still  think  I  was 
correct,  at  least  in  my  own  case;  however,  I  now 
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realize  that  most  young  writers  have  more  to  gain 
than  not  by  attending  college,  if  only  because 
their  teachers  and  classroom  comrades  provide  a 
captive  audience  for  their  work;  nothing  is  lone- 
lier than  to  be  an  aspiring  artist  without  some 
semblance  of  a  sounding  board. 

I  stayed  two  years  at  The  Neiv  Yorker,  and  dur- 
ing this  period  published  a  number  of  short  stories 
in  small  literary  magazines.  ( Several  of  them 
were  submitted  to  my  employers,  and  none  ac- 
cepted, though  once  one  was  returned  with  the 
following  comment:  "Very  good.  But  romantic  in 
a  way  this  magazine  is  not.")  Also,  I  wrote  Sum- 
mer Crossing.  Actually,  it  was  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  book  that  I  took  courage,  quit  my  job, 
left  New  York,  and  settled  with  relatives,  a  cot- 
ton-growing family  who  lived  in  a  remote  part  of 
Alabama:  cotton  fields,  cattle  pastures,  pinewoods, 
dirt  roads,  creeks  and  slow  little  rivers,  jaybirds, 
owls,  buzzards  circling  in  empty  skies,  distant 
train  whistles— and,  five  miles  away,  a  small  coun- 
try town:  the  Noon  City  of  the  present  volume. 

It  was  early  winter  when  I  arrived  there,  and 
the  atmosphere  of  the  roomy  farmhouse,  entirely 
heated  by  stoves  and  fireplaces,  was  well  suited  to 
a  fledgling  novelist  wanting  quiet  isolation.  The 
household  rose  at  four-thirty,  breakfasted  by  elec- 
tric light,  and  was  off  about  its  business  as  t  he  sun 
ascended— leaving  me  alone  and,  increasingly,  in  a 
panic.  For,  more  and  more,  Summer  Crossing 
seemed  to  me  thin,  clever,  unfelt.  Another  lan- 
guage, a  secret  spiritual  geography,  was  burgeon- 
ing inside  me,  taking  hold  of  my  night-dream 
hours  as  well  as  my  wakeful  daydreams. 

One  frosty  December  afternoon  I  was  far  from 
home,  walking  in  a  forest  along  the  bank  of  a 
mysterious,  deep,  very  clear  creek,  a  route  that  led 
eventually  to  a  place  called  Hatter's  Mill.  The  mill, 
which  straddled  the  creek,  had  been  abandoned 
long  ago;  it  was  a  place  where  farmers  had 
brought  their  corn  to  be  ground  into  cornmeal. 
As  a  child,  I'd  often  gone  there  with  cousins  to  fish 
and  swim;  it  was  while  exploring  under  the  mill 
that  I'd  been  bitten  in  the  knee  by  a  cottonmouth 
moccasin— precisely  as  happens  to  Joel  Knox.  And 
now  as  I  came  upon  the  forlorn  mill  with  its  sag- 
ging silver-gray  timbers,  the  remembered  shock 
of  the  snakebite  returned;  and  other  memories 
too-of  Idabel,  or  rather  the  girl  who  was  the 
counterpart  of  Idabel,  and  how  we  used  to  wade 
and  swim  in  the  pure  waters,  where  fat  speckled 
fish  lolled  in  sunlit  pools  ;  Idabel  was  always  trying 
to  reach  out  and  grab  one. 

Excitement-a  variety  of  creative  coma— over- 
came me.  Walking  home,  I  lost  my  way  and  moved 
in  circles  round  the  woods,  for  my  mind  was  reel- 


ing with  the  whole  book.  Usually  when  a  story 
comes  to  me,  it  arrives,  or  seems  to,  in  toto:  a  long 
sustained  streak  of  lightning  that  darkens  the  tan- 
gible, so-called  real  world,  and  leaves  illuminated 
only  this  suddenly  .-ecu  pseudo-imaginary  land- 
scape, a  terrain  alive  with  figures,  voices,  rooms, 
atmospheres,  weather.  Arid  all  of  it,  at  birth,  is  like 
an  angry,  wrathful  tiger  cub;  one  must  soothe  and 
tame  it.  Which,  of  course,  is  an  artist's  principal 
task:  to  tame  and  shape  the  raw  creative  vision. 

It  was  dark  when  I  got  home,  and  cold,  but  I 
didn't  feel  the  cold  because  of  the  fire  inside  me. 
My  Aunt  Lucille  said  she  had  been  worried  about 
me,  and  was  disappointed  because  I  didn't  want 
any  supper.  She  wanted  to  know  if  I  was  sick;  I 
said  no.  She  said,  "Well,  you  look  sick.  You're 
white  as  a  ghost."  I  said  good  night,  locked  myself 
in  my  room,  tossed  the  manuscript  of  Summer 
Crossing  into  a  bottom  bureau  drawer,  collected 
several  sharp  pencils  and  a  fresh  pad  of  yellow 
lined  paper,  got  into  bed  fully  clothed,  and  with 
pathetic  optimism,  wrote:  "Other  Voices,  Other 
Rooms— &  novel  by  Truman  Capote."  Then:  "Now 
a  traveler  must  make  his  way  to  Noon  City  by  the 
best  means  he  can  .  .  ." 

It  is  unusual,  but  occasionally  it  happens  to 
almost  every  writer  that  the  writing  of  some  par- 
ticular story  seems  outer-willed  and  effortless; 
it  is  as  though  one  were  a  secretary  transcribing 
the  words  of  a  voice  from  a  cloud.  The  difficulty  is 
maintaining  contact  with  this  spectral  dictator. 
Eventually  it  developed  that  communication  ran 
highest  at  night,  as  fevers  are  known  to  do  after 
dusk.  So  I  took  to  working  all  night  and  sleeping! 
all  day.  a  routine  that  distressed  the  household;, 
and  caused  constant  disapproving  comment :  "But! 
you've  got  everything  turned  upside  down.  You'rel 
ruining  your  health."  That  is  why,  in  the  spring  off 
the  year,  I  thanked  my  exasperated  relatives  fori 
their  generosity,  their  burdened  patience,  ana 
bought  a  ticket  on  a  Greyhound  bus  to  New  Or-I 
leans. 

There  I  rented  a  bedroom  in  the  crowded  apart- 
ment of  a  Creole  family  who  lived  in  the  French 
Quarter  on  Royal  Street.  It  was  a  small  hot  bed- 
room almost  entirely  occupied  by  a  brass  bed,  and 
it  was  noisy  as  a  steel  mill.  Streetcars  racketedi 
under  the  window,  and  the  carousings  of  sight- 
seers touring  the  Quarter,  the  boisterous  whiske\ 
brawlings  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  made  for  con 

Trim, an  Capote  iras  twenty-three  years  old  ichei 
"Other  Voices,  Other  Rooms"  teas  published.  Thii 
essay  trill  preface  the  tiventieth-anniversary  edii 
Hon,  to  be  issued  by  Random  House  in  February 
Mr.  Capote's  book  "In  Cold  Blood"  has  been  a  best 
si  Ih  r  since  1965. 


I  little  planning  can  keep  the 
ix  collector  from  taking  a  bigger  slice 
i  your  estate.  If  you  feel  sorry  for  him, 
gure  it  this  way. 

Your  family '11  need  it  more  than  he  does. 


2's  no  law  that  says  you  have  to 
the  tax  collector  over  your 
'y.  But  some  men  leave  him 

-and  their  families  less— than 
have  to. 

can  depend  to  a  considerable 
it  on  how  much  planning  you  do 
n't  do.  The  kind  of  planning 
(o  with  the  experts— your 
?r,  accountant,  and  Prudential 
Together  they  know  all  the 
ces  of  estate  planning  and 
:o  save  your  family 
cessary  taxes. 


Your  Prudential  man,  in  addition, 
can  set  up  an  insurance  program  to 
provide  the  ready  cash  your  family 
will  need.  So  your  wife  won't  have  to 
sell  off  property  or  stock  at  a 
sacrifice  to  get  money  for  state  and 
federal  taxes,  probate  fees,  and 
legal  expenses. 

You'll  find  that  your  Prudential  man 
is  an  expert  di  getting  you  lots  of 
estate  protection  for  your  money. 
After  all,  making  I     irance  dollars 
work  harder  is  something 
Prudential  understands. 


.  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 


Prudential  understands 
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tinuous  pandemonium.  Still,  sticking  to  my  night 
schedule,  I  progressed ;  by  late  autumn  the  book 
was  half  finished. 

I  need  not  have  been  as  lonely  as  I  was.  New 
Orleans  was  my  hometown  and  I  had  many  friends 
there,  but  because  I  did  not  desire  that  familiar 
world  and  preferred  to  remain  sealed  off  in  the 
self-created  universe  of  Zoo  and  Jesus  Fever  and 
the  Cloud  Hotel,  I  called  none  of  my  acquaintances. 
My  only  company  was  the  Creole  family,  who  were 
kindly  working-class  people  (the  father  was  a 
dockhand  and  his  wife  a  seamstress),  or  encoun- 
ters with  drugstore  clerks  and  cafe  folk.  Curiously, 
for  New  Orleans  is  not  that  sizable  a  town,  I  never 
saw  a  soul  I  knew.  Except,  by  accident,  my  father. 
Which  was  ironic,  considering  that  though  I  was 
unaware  of  it  at  the  time,  the  central  theme  of 
Other  Voices,  Other  Rooms  was  my  search  for  the 
existence  of  this  essentially  imaginary  person. 

I  seldom  ate  more  than  once  a  day.  usually  when 
I  finished  work.  At  that  dawn  hour  I  would  walk 
through  the  humid,  balconied  streets,  past  St. 
Louis  Cathedral  and  on  to  the  French  Market,  a 
square  crammed  in  the  murky  early  morning  with 
the  trucks  of  vegetable  farmers,  Gulf  Coast  fisher- 
men, meat  vendors,  and  flower  growers.  It  smelled 
of  earth,  of  herbs  and  exotic,  gingery  scents,  and 
it  rang,  clanged,  clogged  the  ears  with  the  sounds 
of  vivacious  trading.  I  loved  it. 


The  market's  chief  gathering  place  was  a  cafe 
that  served  only  bitter-black  chicory  coffee  and  the 
crustiest,  most  delicious  fresh-fried  doughnuts.  I 
had  discovered  the  place  when  I  was  fifteen,  and 
had  become  addicted.  The  proprietor  of  the  cafe 
gave  all  its  habitues  a  nickname;  he  called  me  the 
Jockey,  a  reference  to  my  height  and  build.  Every 
morning  as  I  plowed  into  the  coffee  and  the  dough- 
nuts, he  would  warn  me  with  a  sinister  chuckle, 
"Better  watch  it,  Jockey.  You'll  never  make  your 
weight." 

It  was  in  this  cafe  that  five  years  earlier  I'd  met 
the  prototype  of  Cousin  Randolph.  Actually,  Cou- 
sin Randolph  was  suggested  by  two  people.  Once, 
when  I  was  a  very  young  child,  I  had  spent  a  few 
summer  weeks  in  an  old  house  in  Pass  Christian, 
Mississippi.  I  don't  remember  much  about  it,  ex- 
cept that  there  was  an  elderly  man  who  lived  there, 
an  asthmatic  invalid  who  smoked  medicinal  ciga- 
rettes and  made  remarkable  scrap-quilts.  He  had 
been  the  captain  of  a  fishing  trawler,  but  illness 
had  forced  him  to  retire  to  a  darkened  room.  His 
sister  had  taught  him  to  sew;  in  consequence,  he 
had  found  in  himself  a  beautiful  gift  for  designing 
cloth  pictures.  I  used  often  to  visit  his  room,  where 
he  would  spread  his  tapestry-like  quilts  on  the| 
floor  for  me  to  admire:  rose  bouquets,  ships  in  full 
sail,  a  bowl  of  apples. 
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Some  people  don't  really  want 
to  drink  when  they  drink. 

They'd  like  to  sip  some- 
thing. Not  a  cocktail  or 
highball,  but  not  a  "Shirley 
Temple"  either. 

They're  looking  for  some- 
thing light  and  a  little  dry; 
something  sophisticated,  but 
not  ultra  chi-chi;  something 
they  can  handle  straight,  or  on 
the  rocks,  just  like  a  drink. 

What  they're  looking  for, 
we  submit,  is  La  Ina. 

La  Ina  is  Pedro  Domecq's 
dry  cocktail  sherry,  imported 
from  Spain.  It's  the  most 
popular  dry  sherry  in  the  world. 

Put  a  glass  of  La  Ina  into 
your  guest's  list.  I  I'll  give  him 
something  to  juggle  w  hile 
he's  trying  to  light  his  wife's 
cigarette. 

He'll  even  drink  it. 

And  i(  you  find  the  La  Ina 
bottle  empty  before  the  party's 
over,  it's  your  own  lault. 

Who  asked  you  to  give 
people  a  drink  they'd  enjoy? 

LA  INA 

IMPORTED  BY  CANAD*  UN  i  CORPORA!  0K.NX& 
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A  SON  OF  THE  ROMANOVS 

by  Louis  Simpson 

This  is  Avram  the  cello-mender, 

The  only  Jewish  sergeant 

In  the  army  of  the  Tsar. 

One  day  he  was  mending  cellos 

When  they  shouted,  "The  Tsar  is  coming. 

Everyone  out  for  inspection!" 

When  the  Tsar  saw  Avram  marching 

With  Russians  who  were  seven  feet  tall, 

He  said,  "He  must  be  a  genius. 

I  want  that  fellow  at  headquarters." 

Luck  is  given  by  God. 

A  wife  you  must  find  for  yourself. 

So  Avram  married  a  rich  widow 
Who  lived  in  a  house  in  Odessa. 
The  place  was  filled  with  music  .  .  . 
Yasnaya  Polyana  with  noodles. 

One  night  in  the  middle  of  a  concert 
They  heard  a  knock  at  the  door. 
So  Avram  went.  It  was  a  beggar, 
A  Russian,  who  had  been  blessed 
By  God— that  is,  he  was  crazy. 
And  he  said,  "I'm  a  natural  son 
Of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas." 

And  Avram  said,  "Eat. 

I  owe  your  people  a  favor." 

And  he  said,  "My  wife  is  complaining 

We  need  someone  to  open  the  door." 

So  Nicholas  stayed  with  them  for  years. 

Who  ever  heard  of  Jewish  people 

With  a  footman  ? 

And  then  the  Germans  came.  Imagine 

The  scene— the  old  people 

Holding „on  to  their  baggage, 

And  the  children— they've  been  told 

it's  a  game. 
But  t  hey  don't  believe  it. 
Then  the  German  says,  "Who's  this?" 
Pointing  at  Nicholas, 
"He  doesn't  look  like  a  Jew." 
And  ho  said,  "I'm  the  natural  son 
Of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas." 
Ami  they  saw  he  was  feeble-minded, 
And  took  him  away  too,  to  the  death-chamber. 

"lie  could  have  kept  his  mouth  shut," 

Said  my  Grandmol  her, 

"But  what  can  you  expect. 

All  of  those  Romanovs  were  a  little  bit  crazy." 


The  other  Randolph,  the  character's  spiritual 
ancestor,  was  the  man  I  met  in  the  cafe,  a  plump 
blond  fellow  who  was  said  to  be  dying  of  leukemia. 
The  proprietor  called  him  the  Sketcher,  for  he 
always  sat  alone  in  a  corner  drawing  pictures  of 
the  clientele,  the  truckers  and  cattlemen,  in  a 
large  loose-leaf  notebook.  One  night  it  was  obvious 
that  I  was  his  subject ;  after  sketching  for  a  while, 
he  moseyed  over  to  the  counter  where  I  was  sitting 
and  said,  "You're  a  W  under  kind,  aren't  you?  I  can 
tell  by.your  hands."  I  didn't  know  what  it  meant— 
Wunderkind;  I  thought  that  either  he  was  joking 
or  making  a  dubious  overture.  But  then  he  denned 
the  word,  and  I  was  pleased:  it  coincided  with  my 
own  private  opinion.  We  became  friends;  after- 
wards I  saw  him  not  only  at  the  cafe,  but  we  also 
took  lazy  strolls  along  the  levee.  We  did  not  have 
much  conversation,  for  he  was  a  monologuist 
obsessed  with  death,  betrayed  passions,  and  unful- 
filled talent. 

All  this  transpired  during  one  summer.  That 
autumn  I  went  to  school  in  the  East,  and  when  I 
returned  in  June  and  asked  the  proprietor  about 
the  Sketcher,  he  said,  "Oh,  he  died.  Saw  it  in  the 
Picayune.  Did  you  know  he  was  rich?  Uh  huh.  Said 
so  in  the  paper.  Turned  out  his  family  owned  half 
the  land  around  Lake  Pontchartrain.  Imagine  that. 
Well,  you  never  know." 


M.  he  book  was  completed  in  a  setting  far  removec 
from  the  one  in  which  it  was  begun.  I  wanderec 
and  worked  in  North  Carolina,  Saratoga  Springs,! 
New  York  City,  and,  ultimately,  in  a  rented  cot-| 
tage  on  Nantucket.  It  was  there,  at  a  desk  by 
window  with  a  view  of  sky  and  sand  and  arriving 
surf,  that  I  wrote  the  last  pages,  finishing  ther 
with  disbelief  that  the  moment  had  come,  a  wonder 
simultaneously  regretful  and  exhilarated. 

I  am  not  a  keen  rereader  of  my  own  books: 
what's  done  is  done.  Moreover,  I  am  always  at'rau 
of  finding  that  my  harsher  detractors  are  correct! 
and  that  the  work  is  not  as  good  as  I  choose  toMH 
think  it.  But  recently  I  read  Other  Voices,  OthetVmm 
Rooms  straight  through,  the  first  time  I  had  dona  ll 
so  since  it  was  published. 

And?  And,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  I  waa'.i 
startled  by  its  symbolic  subterfuges.  Also,  whil^B 
there  are  passages  that  seem  to  me  accomplish-!  1 
ments,  others  arouse  uneasiness.  On  the  whole!  t 
though,  it  was  as  if  I  were  reading  the  fresh-IB 
minted  manuscript  of  a  total  stranger.  I  was  'm"lll 
pressed  by  him.  For  what  he  had  done  has  thtjl 
enigmatic  shine  of  a  strangely  colored  prism  held  in 
to  the  light— that,  and  a  certain  anguished,  plead-H 
ing  intensity  like  the  message  of  a  shipwreekec d 
sailor  stuffed  into  a  bottle  and  thrown  into  the  sea  | 
Ilurper'a  Mai/a.iiic,  \'orc»ibcr  1901\<.l 


it's  so  improbable 
lit  a  10-year-old 
>a  home  that 
ses  to  show 
ge? 


Nothing.  This  home  owes  its  lasting 
youth  to  care-free  Alcoa*  Aluminum! 
Ten  years  ago,  23  futuristic  homes 
were  constructed  for  Alcoa  across 
the  country.  Their  purpose?  To  prove 
Alcoa  Aluminum  makes  most  exterior 
maintenance  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Today,  these  buildings  are  living  proof 
of  aluminum's  care-free  nature. 
And  many  of  the  ideas  featured  in 
these  homes  have  become  standard 


items  in  the  building  industry.  Like 

aluminum  siding  panels.  Aluminum 

soffit  and  fascia.  Aluminum-foil-ciad 

insulation.  Aluminum  roofs,  doors 

and  rain-carrying  systems. 

Why  do  improbable  ideas  come  true  at 

Alcoa?  Because  when  it  comes 

to  new  uses  for  aluminum  in  any  - — - 

industry,  we  begin  by  believing,  and 

finish  by  proving,  through  total 

involvement. 


Change  for  the  better  with 
Alcoa  Aluminum 


□ALCOA 


Ten  years  from  now, 
will  he  be  20  years  older? 


Some  authorities  say  that  we  grow  old  too  soon. 

They  believe  it's  possible  to  live  at  least  100  years,  with  the 
prospect  of  fewer  disabilities. 

At  Parke-Davis,  research  is  under  way  to  learn  more 
about  many  diseases  that  either  age  people 
prematurely  or  cut  life  short  too  soon. 

We  are  seeking  new  knowledge  about  individual 
body  cells.  The  more  we  learn  about  the  growth  of  normal 
cells,  the  closer  we  may  come  to  understanding 
abnormal  cell  growth  or  cancer. 

We  are  seeking  new  knowledge  about  blood  and  why 
it  sometimes  clots  within  a  vital  artery  of  the 
heart  or  brain,  causing  heart  attacks  and  strokes. 

Perhaps  there  are  new  ways  to  protect  people  or 
make  them  more  resistant  to  disabling  or  life-shortening 
conditions.  Perhaps  there  are  new  ways  to  correct  faulty 
body  chemistry  in  time  to  prevent  lasting  damage. 

In  the  research  laboratories  of  Parke-Davis,  we  are 
looking  for  those  ways  every  day. 


PARKE-DAVIS 
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Richard  J.  Whalen 

THE  ELUSIVE 
GENERAL  GAVIN 

A  bold  critic  of  two  Presidents'  military  policies 

might  conceivably  provide  the  GOP  with  a  winning  issue . . . 

or  even  a  long-shot  candidate. 


Recently  in  New  York  City,  Lieutenant  General 
James  M.  Gavin,  U.  S.  Army  (Ret.)  and  the  sole 
high-ranking  dissenter  among  the  military  on 
Vietnam,  arranged  a  meeting  with  Governor 
Rockefeller.  They  talked  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Gavin  came  away  impressed,  and  left  behind  a 
promise  to  campaign  for  Rockefeller,  if  and  when 
the  Governor  becomes  a  candidate  for  the  Repub- 
lican nomination.  But  at  this  early  stage  in  the  po- 
litical season  every  position  is  tentative,  and 
Gavin  will  solicit  the  views  of  Senator  Percy  and 
Governor  Romney  as  well.  He  won't  even  bother 
talking  with  Nixon  and  Reagan. 

While  Gavin  is  sounding  out  potential  candi- 
dates, and  making  a  trip  to  Vietnam  this  month, 
the  professionals  will  be  scrutinizing  him.  He  has 
chosen  a  role  that  could  make  him  the  Johnson 
Administration's  most  formidable  critic  on  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  Not  only  the  trend  of  the 
iopinion  polls  on  the  war,  but  also  Gavin's  sureness 
(or  lack  of  it)  in  handling  his  new  role  will  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  his  influence  on  the  crucial  de- 
cisions to  be  made  in  1968. 

He  broke  with  the  Administration  last  August. 
Though  not  formally  registered  as  a  Democrat,  he 
jdvas  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Democratic 
Advisory  Council,  a  prestigious  though  powerless 
>rganization  created  to  draw  attention  away  from 
■he  Republican  officeholders  who  dominate  the 
jltate.  Gavin  symbolized  the  break  with  the  Pres- 
ident by  resigning  from  the  Council.  "I  cannot 
possibly  support  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
presidential  ejection  of  1968  if  it  adheres  to  its 
I ''resent  Southeast  Asia  policy,"  he  said. 


Following  the  resignation,  secretaries  in  the 
executive  suite  at  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  the  Cam- 
bridge-based research,  management,  and  consult- 
ing firm  which  Gavin  heads,  were  kept  busy  re- 
plying to  hundreds  of  congratulatory  telegrams 
and  letters.  Many  urged  Gavin  to  become  a 
Republican  peace  candidate.  A  group  of  anti-war 
Democrats  in  Lexington,  active  in  the  "Vietnam 
Summer"  program,  began  circulating  in  Boston 
and  surrounding  suburban  communities  a  petition 
addressed  to  Gavin  which  pledged  support  if  he 
would  run  as  a  Republican  in  the  New  Hampshire 
and  Massachusetts  Presidential  primaries. 

Obsessed  by  the  nightmare  of  a  Reagan  can- 
didacy, members  of  the  liberal  Republican  Ripon 
Society  encouraged  the  petition  activity.  They 
also  inspired  that  unfailing  sign  of  earnest  ama- 
teur boomlets,  letters  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times  endorsing  Gavin's  unavowed  can- 
didacy. Just  a  trifle  flattered  by  this  publicity, 
Gavin,  himself  a  rank  amateur,  nonetheless  polite- 
ly kept  the  peace  partisans  at  a  distance.  "He's 
smart  enough  to  know,"  a  Republican  Congress- 
man from  Massachusetts  says,  "that  if  he  gets 
involved  with  Ben  Spock  and  that  crowd,  he's  out 
to  lunch." 

Gavin  for  President?  The  idea  is  farfetched, 
but  not  absurd.  He  is  a  World  War  II  paratrooper 
hero,  the  successful  chief  executive  of  a  large  cor- 
poration, and  a  self-made,  combatively  independ- 
ent intellectual.  Ten  years  ago  he  gave  up  a  service 
career  rather  than  remain  an  apologist  for  what 
he  regarded  as  the  dangerously  inadequate  de- 
fense policies  of  the  Eisenhower  Administration. 
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Next  year's  Republican  convention  might  do  worse 
than  to  nominate  him,  as  some  grassroots  admir- 
ers are  urging. 

But  Gavin,  at  this  point  anyway,  has  neither 
serious  political  aspirations  nor  a  chance  of  being 
taken  seriously  in  the  Republican  balloting.  Even 
so,  he  has  launched  the  kind  of  offensive  that  could 
carry  an  allied  GOP  to  victory. 

The  son  of  Irish  immigrants,  who  died  when 
he  was  two,  Gavin  was  reared  by  foster  parents 
in  the  coal-mining  region  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
forced  to  quit  school  after  the  eighth  grade,  and 
lied  about  his  age  to  join  the  Regular  Army  at 
seventeen  in  1924.  Assigned  to  Panama,  he  drilled 
himself  mercilessly,  won  admission  to  West  Point, 
and  remained  there  by  getting  up  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  to  study  in  the  basement  latrine 
where  there  was  a  light.  The  slow  climb  of  the 
peacetime  Army  brought  him  only  to  a  major's 
rank  at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  but  he  fore- 
saw the  technical  revolution  in  tactics  and  helped 
form  the  first  U.  S.  airborne  division,  the  82nd. 
In  July  1943,  after  two  decades  as  a  soldier,  he 
firs  I  experienced  combat,  leading  the  airborne  as- 
sault on  Sicily.  Later,  he  was  senior  airborne 
adviser  to  General  Eisenhower,  and  jumped  into 
Normandy  ahead  of  the  D-day  invasion.  At  thirty- 
s  ven,  he  became  a  brigadier  general  and  took 
command  of  the  82nd  airborne,  the  youngest  com- 
mander of  a  I'.  S.  division  since  the  Civil  War. 
His  postwar  rise  to  a  lieutenant  general's  rank  and 
the  position  of  chief  of  research  and  development 
pul  him  on  the  leading  edge  of  the  Army's  radical 
changeover  to  nuclear  weapons  and  missiles; 
when  he  fought  a  losing  battle  for  swifter  change 
and  balance  between  nuclear  and  conventional 
forces,  he  went  into  premature  retirement  in  19~>8. 

Gavin's  retirement  pay  came  to  less  than  810,- 
000  a  year,  and  with  a  wife  and  five  daughters  his 
responsibilities  were  heavy.  Prom  several  civilian 
offers,  he  chose  the  executive  vice-presidency  of 
Arthur  I).  Little.  Many  retired  military  men 
vanish  into  corporate  executive  suites  as  though 
into  cloisters,  and  are  never  heard  from  again. 
Gavin,  in  contrast,  entered  into  the  intellectual 
and  political  life  of  Cambridge.  He  was  recruited 
into  the  circle  of  advisers  around  Senator  John  F. 
Kennedy,  whom  he  had  first  met  as  a  young  Con- 
gressman,  and    he   provided  memoranda  on  the 


Richard  .1 .  Whdlen,  a  former  member  of  the  Hoard 
of  Editors  of  "Fortune,"  is  author  of  "The  Found- 
hit/  Father:  Tin  Story  of  Joseph  I'.  Kennedy"  and 
of  "A  City  Destroying  Itself:  An  Angry  View  of 
Neio  York."  lie  is  currently  writer-in-residence  at 
Georgetown   University's  Center  for  Strategic 

Studies,  ami  is  at  work  on  a  third  hook. 


"missile  lag,"  which  became  a  major  issue  in  the  3 
1!)G0  Presidential  campaign.  Kennedy  sought  j 
Gavin's  views  on  reorganizing  the  Pentagon,  and  I 
later  appointed  him  Ambassador  to  France. 

Gavin,  though  a  strong  advocate  of  NATO,  rec-  j 
ognized  de  Gaulle  as  a  difficult  friend  rather  than  j 
a  foe,  and  urged  sympathetic  consideration  of 
some  of  his  demands,  particularly  the  develop-  1 
ment  of  an  independent  nuclear  force.  Kennedy 
listened,  but  the  State  Department  didn't.  When  j 
the  crisis  in   Laos  erupted,   Gavin  advised  the 
President  against  U.  S.  intervention.  Acting  under  I 
Kennedy's  instructions,  he  met  several  times  in 
Paris    with    the    neutralist    leader,    Souvanna  J 
Phouma,  to  work  out  a  settlement.  They  became  I 
such  good  friends  that  the  Gavins  were  the  only  I 
Westerners  invited  to  the  Buddhist  wedding  of 
his  daughter.  Paris  is  an  expensive  diplomatic  |l 
post,  and  Gavin,  without  personal  resources,  fell 
heavily  into  debt.  He  resigned  after  a  year,  and 
returned  to  Arthur  D.  Little  in  1962. 

Now,  at  sixty,  Gavin  is  chairman  of  the  board  J 
and  chief  executive  officer,   and   works  from  a  I 
book-filled  corner  office  overlooking  the  campus-  I 
like  cluster  of  buildings.  In  the  decade  since  his  j 
arrival  the  company's  sales  volume  has  tripled  to  j 
about  $.'!(>  million  last  year.  Approximately  one-  !•: 
third  of  this  volume  comes  from  federal  govern-  j 
ment  contracts  in  such  areas  as  computerization  J 
studies  and  operations  research.  Concern  for  this  4 
important  customer  would  have  given  many  an-  J 
other  executive  pause  in  opposing  a  notably  sensi-  I 
tive  President.  Gavin  says.  "There  are  times  when  1 
you  have  a  public  duty  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  j 
intellectually,  which  can  be  as  hard  as  facing 
enemy  fire.  This  is  one  of  those  times." 

Moving  Johnson  Off  Center  j 

G*avin  may  have  landed  on  President  Johnson's 
point  of  maximum  vulnerability.  He  is  challenging 
the  President's  insecure  balance  of  power,  which 
rests  on  his  claim  before  the  electorate  that  his 
is  the  moderate,  middle-ground  position  011  the  war 
between  the  opposing  dove  and  hawk  extremes. 
The  President's  ability  to  keep  the  anti-war  and 
anti-Johnson  Democrats  within  the  Administra- 
tion's lines  largely  depends  on  the  continued  ab- 
sence of  an  appealing  and  realistic  alternative. 
Gavin  hopes  to  encourage  a  redrawing  of  the  1968 
battle  lines,  a  wholesale  defection  and  regrouping 
of  dissident  Democrats  around  a  new  Republican 
position  on  the  war  which  would  leave  Johnson 
holding  an  exposed  extreme.  The  strategy  has  a 
chance  of  success,  but  only  if  the  Republicans  are 


Rindador 

•  mm  W*  Wm  ItOiVtlt 

Don't  laugh.  When  we  tell  you  what  V.S.O.P.  on  a  brandy  really  means, 
you're  going  to  be  very,  very,  very,  very,  very  surprised. 


f.  Imported  by  Canada  Dry  Corporation,  N.Y.C. 


Be  prepared  to  throw  years  of 
socio-economic  brainwashing  out 
the  window. 

The  V.S.  in  V.S.O.P. 
means  the  brandy  maker 
considers  his  product  Very  Su- 
perior. Good  thinking  for 
anyone  who  wants  to  get 
ahead  in  the  brandy  business. 

The  O  means  it's  old.  But 
how  old?  You're  rarely  told. 

The  P  means  it's  pale. 
Compared  to  what? 

In  truth,  V.S.O.P.  on  a 
brandy  represents  the  mak- 
er's opinion  of  his  product. 
We  think  Fundador  is  Very, 
Very,  Very,  Very,  Very  Superior  Old 
Pale,  and  we  could  put  V.V.V.V.V. 
S.O.P.  on  our  label.  But  it  wouldn't 
mean  very  much,  excejft  maybe 
we'd  be  able  to  raise  the 
?■"•%/  price  a  bit.  jf  J 

So  there  is  no  V.S.O.P. 
on  Fundador. Just  the  place 
where' Fiuldador  Brandy 
is  made-^-Jere/,  a  small  re- 
gion of  Spain. 
■Mr Je r e z  is  where 
jjpsherry  comes  from. 
Mmd  Fundador  Brandy  is 
Paged  and  blended  the  way 
is  aged  and  blended  — the 
way,  a  subtle  centuries-old 
ethod.  Only  brandy  from  Spain 
made  this  way. 
Tjje  solera  system  gives  Funda- 
dor the  warm  taste  of 
good  brandy,  without 
the  dryness  that  keeps 
many  people  away  from  brandy. 

If,  though,  you  need  the  reas- 
surance of  V.S.O.P.  on  the  bottle, 
we  offer  this  Fundador  do-it-your- 
self kit.  Only  ten  cents.  Then  it's 
your  opinion  of  how  many  Verys 
we're  worth  that's  on  the  bottle. 

It's  the  only  opinion  that 
matters. 
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willing  to  abandon  their  impotent  "me-too"  stand. 

That  is  an  imposing  caveat.  The  party  which 
nearly  fulfilled  its  deep-seated  ideological  death 
wish  three  years  ago  can  scarcely  be  expected  to 
muster  the  opportunism  to  adopt  an  outright 
"peace"  position  in  1968.  But  nothing  so  drastic 
as  that  sort  of  total  reversal  may  be  necessary 
for  the  party  to  capitalize  on  the  rising  anti-war 
sentiment.  The  decisive  ground  to  be  taken  lies, 
not  on  the  extreme  dove  side,  but  in  the  broad 
middle  range  of  opinion,  among  those  Americans 
who  have  until  recently  suspended  judgment  on 
the  war. 


Gavin  believes  the  party  must  offer  a  clear 
choice.  "I  don't  want  people  put  in  the  position  of 
having  to  choose  between  Nixon  or  Johnson."  In 
a  long  conversation  recently  with  Senator  Thrus- 
ton  Morton,  the  Republican  National  Chairman 
under  Eisenhower.  Gavin  argued  that  the  GOP 
must  nominate  a  moderate  candidate  who  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  end  the  war.  "Now.  if  an- 
other candidate  is  the  one  selected  to  do  this.  I'll 
back  him."  Gavin  said.  "And  if  I'm  the  one  who's 
asked  to  do  this,  I'll  have  to  seriously  consider  it." 
Morton  listened,  and  later  issued  a  statement  say- 
ing the  person  who  conn's  up  with  "a  program  to 
bring  about  an  honorable  disengagement  in  Viet- 
nam ...  is  going  to  be  elected  President." 

With  the  first  1968  primary  elections  still 
months  away,  the  Republican  professionals  are 
understandably  cautious  in  their  commitments. 
They  are  especially  wary  in  their  appraisals  of  an 
interesting  but  little-known  newcomer.  "He  really 
isn't  in  the  picture  yet,  but  he's  a  general  and  he's 
against  the  war,  and  that  makes  him  hit riguing." 
said  a  party  official  close  to  Romney  but  suffering 
some  disenchantment  during  the  Michigan  Gov- 
ernor's difficult  "brainwashing"  days. 

Gavin  claims  he  isn't  a  candidate,  although  he 
hasn't  yel  said  unequivocally  he  won't  become  one. 
He  is  doing  some  of  the  things  candidates  tradi- 


tionally do.  With  the  help  of  Arthur  Hadley,  a 
former  Pentagon  correspondent  for  Newsiceek, 
he  is  preparing  a  book  on  the  issues  in  11)68.  which 
Random  House  will  publish  early  next  year.  He 
has  discussed  the  perils  of  seeking  the  Presidency 
with  two  men  who  played  important  roles  in  1964: 
former  Pennsylvania  Governor  William  Scranton 
and  conservative  kingmaker  F.  Clifton  White.  He 
has  received  offers  of  financial  support  running 
into  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars.  He  intends  to 
"show  these  people  my  willingness  to  carry  the 
flag  for  them"  by  opening  a  small,  professionally 
staffed  office  to  handle  his  mail,  interviews,  and 
speaking  arrangements.  By  early  next  spring,  he 
expects  to  be  extremely  busy  making  his  views 
more  widely  known. 

Clearly,  the  trend  of  the  polls  this  fall  has 
been  running  in  his  favor,  even  though  he  may 
not  have  figured  in  them  personally.  The  prolonged 
debate  on  Vietnam  has  shifted  away  from  re- 
sounding moralisms  toward  concrete  assessment 
of  the  war  as  a  military  exercise.  The  voters  who 
are  unmoved  by  high-flown  criticism  of  America's 
"imperial  pretensions"  or  by  official  exhortation 
to  fulfill  vague  moral  obligations  are  keenly  in- 
terested in  whether  America  makes  war  effective-^ 
ly.  In  terms  of  declared  U.  S.  objectives,  the 
mounting  military  effort  in  Vietnam  looks  in-1 
creasingly  futile. 

Gavin,  alone  among  senior  American  military 
figures,  has  warned  repeatedly  against  trying  to 
achieve  elusive  political  goals  through  massive  use 
of  American  arms,  particularly  in  the  unpromis- 
ing environment  of  Southeast  Asia.  The  root  of 
his  apprehension  lies  in  his  conception  of  the 
changing  nature  of  military  power.  "It  is  my  be-, 
lief   that    the   advent    of   nuclear   weapons  has 
brought  about  a  fundamental  change  in  the  veryj 
nature  of  the  war  itself,"  he  told  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  last   February.  "Thq 
Clausewitzian  orthodoxy  that  war  is  a  continual 
tion  of  polities  by  other  means  ...  in  my  opinion, 
no  longer  applies.  The  concept  that  if  you  destroyl 
e  nough  people  and  enough  property  you  overcome* 
an  enemy's  will  to  resist  I  believe  to  be  equally 
fallacious."  Military  power  can  no  longer  be  ap-1 
plied  indiscriminately,  in  a  blind,  savage  search 
for  the  enemy's  breaking  point  and  under  an 
illusion  of  total  victory,  for  such  warfare  defeats 
the  very  objectives  of  the  conflict  and  brings  closer 
I  he  threat  of  nuclear  holocaust. 

Fulbright  complimented  Gavin  on  "one  of  the 
most  brilliant  presentations  that  I  have  ever  heard 
before  this  committee."  He  was  particularly  at- 
tracted to  the  General's  emphasis  on  shifting  ex- 
penditures from  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  urgent  and j 
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neglected  domestic  problems.  "I  could  not  agree 
with  you  more,"  Fulbright  said.  Despite  their  en- 
thusiastic agreement  on  large  questions,  however, 
Gavin  has  important  philosophical  differences 
with  the  camp  of  near-pacifists  and  neo-isolation- 
ists  championed  by  Fulbright.  As  the  Senator 
observed,  Gavin  has  "a  capacity  for  recognizing 
change  and  a  willingness  to  adapt  to  it."  Yet  he 
also  possesses  the  deep,  anchoring  beliefs  of  an 
enlightened  patriot  and  conservative.  Writing  of 
his  cadet  days  at  West  Point  Gavin  unashamedly 
says,  "May  there  never  be  compromise  when  our 
Country  and  our  Honor  is  at  stake."  Doves  do  not 
say  such  things. 

The  familiar  American  habit  of  rushing  to 
extremes  in  argument  has  created  a  gulf  of  con- 
fusion between  Gavin's  actual  and  reputed  posi- 
tions. As  disillusionment  with  the  war  has  deep- 
ened, the  conviction  has  spread  that  the  United 
States  should  never  have  gotten  involved  in  Viet- 
nam in  the  first  place,  but  such  hindsight  comes 
very  quickly  to  a  dead  end  before  the  reality  of 
involvement.  The  search  is  intense,  therefore,  for 
an  idea  to  seize  upon  in  "the  second  place"— an 
idea  promising  somehow  to  get  the  U.  S.  out  of 
Vietnam.  Gavin  is  assumed  to  be  the  author  of 
just  such  a  proposal,  widely  known  as  the  "en- 
clave theory."  This  notoriety  is  undeserved  and 
ironic,  for  when  the  General  first  advanced  his  so- 
called  theory,  he  had  no  intention  of  laying  the 
groundwork  for  American  withdrawal.  Quite  the 
contrary:  he  was  suggesting  a  course  of  limited 
involvement.  But  the  crowning  irony  is  that  the 
mistaken  interpretation  placed  upon  his  views  may 
yet  prevail,  and  the  eventual  process  of  disengage- 
ment may  adhere  to  the  theory  wrongly  attributed 
to  Gavin. 

"Enclaves  on  the  Coast" 

To  understand  what  Gavin  actually  proposed,  it 
is  necessary  to  recapitulate  his  views  in  some  de- 
tail. In  a  Communication  to  Harper's  Magazine 
I  February  1966 ) ,  Gavin,  while  noting  "philosoph- 
ical and  moral  aspects  of  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  that  are  understandably  disturbing  to  every 
thoughtful  person,"  offered  comments  "based  en- 
tirely  upon  tactical  evaluation  of  our  efforts 
there": 

Today  we  have  sufficient  force  in  South  Viet- 
nam to  hold  several  enclaves  on  the  coast,  where 
sea  and  air  power  can  be  made  fully  effective. 
By  enclaves  I  suggest  Camranh  Kay,  Darning, 
and  similar  areas  where  American  bases  are 
being  established.  However,  we  are  stretching 


these  resources  beyond  reason  in  our  endeavors 
to  secure  the  entire  country  of  South  Vietnam 
from  the  Vietcong  penetration. .  .  . 

The  time  has  come,  therefore,  when  we 
simply  have  to  make  up  our  mind  what  we  want 
to  do  and  then  provide  the  resources  necessary 
to  do  it.  If  our  objective  is  to  secure  all  of  South 
Vietnam,  then  forces  should  be  deployed  on  the 
17th  parallel  and  along  the  Cambodian  border 
adequate  to  do  this. .  . .  Such  a  course  would 
take  many  times  as  much  force  as  we  now  have 
in  Vietnam. 

U.  S.  forces  in  Vietnam  then  numbered  some 
275,000,  which  Gavin  judged  to  be  adequate  for 
the  course  he  proposed:  "maintain  enclaves  on 
the  coast,  desist  in  our  bombing  attacks  in  North 
Vietnam,  and  seek  to  find  a  solution  through  the 
United  Nations  or  a  conference  in  Geneva."  Pes- 
simistically but  quite  accurately,  he  saw  little  like- 
lihood that  his  tactical  advice  would  be  taken. 
Instead,  the  "ultimate  prospect"  of  the  American 
course  seemed  to  be  expansion  of  the  war  and 
intervention  by  Communist  China,  which  he  iden- 
tified as  the  actual  enemy  in  Southeast  Asia.  In 
that  event,  even  though  the  U.  S.  had  ruled  out 
the  idea  of  "sanctuary"  for  the  forces  of  Com- 
munist aggression,  Gavin  foresaw  that  world 
opinion  would  prevent  U.  S.  bombing  and  inva- 
sion of  Manchuria.  Hence  the  war  in  Vietnam 
could  assume  the  hopeless  character  which  had 
discouraged  American  intervention  under  Eisen- 
hower. 

Gavin  did  not  propose  U.  S.  withdrawal  from 
the  cities  and  countryside  of  Vietnam  into  forti- 
fied enclaves,  but  practically  everyone  who  com- 
mented assumed  he  had.  Appearing  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  in  early  1066, 
General  Earle  G.  Wheeler,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chief's  of  Staff,  said  a  strategy  paralleling  Gavin's 
proposals  had  "been  considered  at  a  pretty  high 
level,"  but  had  been  discarded  "for  one  reason  or 
another."  Wheeler  said  American  strategy  was 
to  assist— "and  I  emphasize  the  word  'assist'" 
-the  South  Vietnamese  "in  establishing  se- 
curity for  the  population"  by  defeating  the  Viet- 
cong main  force  units  and  the  infiltrated  North 
Vietnamese  regular  forces.  "I  would  suggest  that 
if  you  undertake  the  first  two  steps  of  this  Gavin 
package— stopping  the  bombing  and  withdrawing 
to  enclaves-there  would  be  very  little  point  in 
negotiation.  I  think  the  country  would  be  going 
down  the  drain  before  you  ever  got  a  negotiation 
going."  The  bombing  of  the  North,  the  presence 
of  U.  S.  forces  in  Vietnam,  and  the  timing  of  an 
ultimate  U.S.  withdrawal,  General  Wheeler  said, 
were  "three  blue  chips"  to  be  reserved  for  bar- 
gaining at  the  peace  conference,  which  would  come 
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about  by  means  he  did  not  disclose.  In  a  speech  two 
weeks  later,  General  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  former 
Chief  of  Staff,  joined  the  attack,  roundly  condemn- 
ing Gavin's  position— as  he  presented  it— without 
mentioning  him  by  name. 

Taylor's  studied  neglect  of  the  threat  posed  by 
China,  as  well  as  his  misrepresentation  of  Gavin's 
position,  marked  his  speech  as  a  down-the-line  de- 
fense of  the  Administration.  Gavin,  stung  but  not 
really  surprised  by  such  a  performance  on  the  part 
of  his  ambitious  onetime  comrade  and  friend, 
called  a  press  conference  in  Boston.  Pointing  out 
that  he  had  not  proposed  withdrawing  U.  S.  troops 
to  enclaves,  Gavin  said  his  views  were  misunder- 
stood, and  he  was  sorry  he  had  ever  committed 
them  to  paper.  His  attempt  at  clarification  was 
somewhat  less  than  successful:  "I  said  that  where 
we  are  now,  we  have  these  enclaves,  and  if  we  stay 
with  what  we  have  until  we  weigh  the  alternatives, 
we  can  either  hold  on  or  consolidate  in  several 
'  large  areas  or  one  large  area." 

Gavin's  effort  to  explain  has  continued  ever 
since.  Yet  he  has  himself  to  blame  for  some  of 
the  confusion.  His  ideas  sometimes  seem  to  run 
ahead  of  his  speech,  and  the  result  in  conversa- 
tion is  a  colorful  shorthand  expression  of  his  dart- 
ing thoughts,  often  on  two  or  three  subjects  at 
once.  "lie  sounds  articulate,"  a  friend  remarks, 
"but  he  isn't  really.  He  doesn't  do  justice  to  him- 
self." 

A  Great  Emptiness  Revealed 

CLivin  privately  concedes  that  his  "enclave 
theory."  as  first  proposed,  has  become  outmoded 
by  the  continuing  buildup  of  American  forces 
toward  a  goal  next  year  of  525.000  men.  "I  origin- 
ally thought  that,  if  the  South  Vietnamese  could 
be  gotten  to  fight  as  well  as  the  Vietcong,  with 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  American 
troops  to  hold  the  ports  and  bases,  we've  got  it 
made.  Hut  now  we're  doing  most  of  the  fighting, 
and  we  have  almost  twice  as  many  troops,  and  the 
Administration  says  thev  aren't  enough." 

In  these  circumstances,  he  seems  inclined 
toward  the  sort  of  holding  strategy  his  critics 
originally  imputed  to  him.  Certainly  he  opposes 
further  escalation  of  the  American  commitment 
and  acceptance  of  an  indefinitely  protracted  war 
of  attrition.  Looking  ahead,  he  cites  the  officially 
declared  U.  S.  objective  in  South  Vietnam— "a 
stable,  independent,  free  government,  free  of 
Communist  control"— and  assumes  that,  once  such 
a  government  is  created,  negotiations  with  the 
Communists  will  somehow  begin.  "There  will  be 


a  great  deal  of  euphoria  in  this  country . . .  when 
the  headlines  say,  'Peace  Talks  About  to  Begin,' " 
Gavin  said  in  his  Senate  testimony  last  February, 
"  .  .  .  but  the  real  hour  of  reckoning  will  come  when 
we  have  to  say  precisely  what  we  are  going  to  do, 
under  what  conditions,  because  I  have  no  doubt 
we  will  have  to  withdraw  our  forces.  .  . .  Xow  I 

I 

believe  that  it  would  be  possible  to  retain  the  bases 
such  as,  for  example,  Camranh  Bay,  Danang,  for 
some  period  of  time  to  phase  out  in  a  reasonable  j 
way.  Bjut  this  is  going  to  be  very  strongly  opposed  S 
by  a  significant  segment  of  our  society  as  a  de- 
feat, as  a  retreat,  as  a  withdrawal  under  pressure,  ^ 
and  yet  if  we  examine  our  souls,  and  think  of  what 
we  were  wanting  to  do  when  we  went  in  there,  it 

seems  to  me  to  be  an  inevitable  thing  in  the  long  j 

■ 

run. ..."  The  American  presence  in  these  enclaves  I 
could  continue  for  several  years,  but  Gavin  in-  i 
sists  that  the  goal  must  be  international  guaran-  j 
tees  of  the  stability  and  independence  of  South  j! 
Vietnam.  "It  is  not  going  to  be  our  responsibility  I 
after  the  settlement  to  maintain  law  and  order  I 
forever  in  Southeast  Asia." 

The  truly  striking  thing  about  the  whole  drawn- 
out  "enclave  theory"  argument  is  the  great  empti-  \ 
ness  it  reveals  in  most  public  discussion  of  the  I 
war.  What  began  as  a  rather  modest  tactical  sug-  j  I 
gestion  can  be  chewed  on  endlessly  because  it  re-  ] 
lates  to  real  questions  of  substance  concerning  j  \ 
troops  and  bases.  Established  critics  and  defend-  J  jj 
ers  of  the  war,  no  less  than  professional  politi- 
cians, are  apt  to  be  somewhat  unsettled  by  Gavin's  I 
brash  call  for  maneuver  in  a  static  situation. 

Gavin  will  undergo  an  important  political  test  p 
this  month  when  he  makes  a  five-day  visit  to  Viet-  ',  ^ 
nam.  He  had  not  planned  to  go,  but  he  was  taken  j 
by  surprise  last  August  when  his  flood  of  fan  mail 
included  a  "Dear  Jim"  letter  on  stationery  bear-  § 
ing  four  red  stars.  By  an  extraordinary  coinci-  I  i 
dence,  in  the  very  week  when  Gavin  denounced  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  the  American  Commander 
in   Vietnam   General   William  C.  Westmoreland 
finally  acted  on  what  he  professed  was  a  long-  . 
standing  intention.  "As  you  are  the  father  of  the 
Air  Cavalry  concept,"  wrote  Westmoreland,  "the 
thought  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  like  to  see  , 
at  first  hand  the  Air  Cavalry  Division  as  it  oper- 
ates most  successfully  in  this  environment."  After  ^  ;;: 
inviting  Gavin  to  come  as  his  personal  guest,  trav-  - 
eling  under  special  Army  orders  at  government  '■ 
expense,  Westmoreland  disclosed  the  purpose  of 
the  visit :  "...  I  am  convinced  that  one  cannot  get  • 
a  true  understanding  of  the  situation  by  reading 
the  confused  news  accounts  that  emanate  from 
here  and  the  editorial  comments  of  the  pundits 
who  are  frequently  ill-informed  or  have  been  vie- 
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timized  by  accepting  distorted  accounts.  It  would 
be  my  personal  and  official  pleasure  to  give  you 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  situation  at  first 
hand. ..." 

Gavin  decided  to  accept  the  invitation  and  he 
took  pains  with  his  reply.  His  good  friend  Senator 
Edward  Brooke  had  gone  to  Vietnam  on  the  dove 
side  and  had  returned  a  hawk,  much  to  Gavin's 
dismay.  He  could  expect  the  same  treatment,  and 
he  knew  how  strong  would  be  the  pressures,  from 
within  himself  as  well  as  from  his  hosts,  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  American  boys  in  the  field.  Con- 
sequently he  thought  it  best  to  state  his  position 
bluntly.  "I  have  boundless  admiration  for  the  per- 
formance of  our  troops  in  Southeast  Asia,"  he 
wrote  to  Westmoreland,  "while,  at  the  same  time, 
I  have  profound  reservations  about  the  decisions 
being  made  in  Washington."  He  then  raised  sev- 
eral troublesome  doubts.  For  example,  he  wrote 
that  he  was  "quite  disturbed  over  our  inability  to 
obtain  a  better  performance  from  the  South  Viet- 
namese themselves,"  for  the  U.S.  had  become  in- 
volved in  the  belief  that  "they  . .  .  were  willing  to 
fight  for  their  own  independence."  He  questioned 
the  Army's  takeover  of  the  pacification  program 
and  the  apparent  conflict  between  Marshal  Ky  and 
the  Johnson  Administration  on  what  constituted 
an  acceptable  South  Vietnamese  regime. 

Gavin  doubted  that  this  declaration  of  his  views 
j  was  really  necessary,  and  he  was  certain  his  letter 
I  would  be  forwarded  to  the  Pentagon  for  reply. 
I  which  merely  emphasized  the  pointlessness  of  go- 
l  ing  to  Vietnam.  "Going  there  doesn't  solve  any- 
I' thing,"  he  said,  "because  the  decisions  are  made 
in  Washington.  But  I  t/are  to  go."  If  he  declined 
H ' the  invitation,  he  feared  the  refusal  would  be  used 
j,  to  blunt  his  criticism  of  the  Administration. 

What  Did  I  Do  Wrong? 

Glavin  has  good  reason  to  be  wary  of  Lyndon 
I  Johnson,  for  his  naivete  in  dealing  with  the  one- 
J  time  Senate  Majority  Leader  once  cost  him  dear- 
ly. A  former  colleague  recalls  a  gray  afternoon  in 
i  Washington  in  January  1958,  when  a  handful  of 
\  close  friends  assembled  in  General  Gavin's  Penta- 
I  gon  office  and  glumly  contemplated  the  wreckage 
i  of  his  brilliant  career.  After  thirty-three  years, 
i  Gavin  was  being  forced  to  leave  the  service  and 
go  into  unwanted  retirement  at  the  early  age  of 
<1  fifty-one.  "What  did  I  do  wrong?"  he  asked  of  the 
■circle.  He  had  bucked  the  system  and  embarra  d 
Bjpis  bosses,  but  beyond  that,  as  his  friends  patient- 
j  y  explained,  he  had  been  "used"  politically  by  a 
rlDemoeratic  Majority  Leader  who  sought  to  em- 
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barrass  the  Eisenhower  Administration  as  much 
as  possible. 

The  Soviet  Union's  stunning  launching  of 
Sputnik  I  in  the  fall  of  1957  prompted  the  Senate 
preparedness  subcommittee,  led  by  Lyndon  John- 
sen,  to  open  an  urgent  investigation  into  the  lag- 
ging U.  S.  missile  and  space  programs.  Gavin,  as 
the  Army's  chief  of  research  and  development, 
was  a  key  witness,  and  he  also  proved  an  outspoken 
one.  In  its  drive  for  economy,  the  Eisenhower 
Administration  had  based  its  defense  strategy  on 
"massive  retaliation"  through  manned  bombers, 
and  had  cut  back  sharply  on  supposedly  outmoded 
land  and  sea  forces.  Gavin,  who  had  seen  Chinese 
horse  cavalry  harass  immobile,  poorly  equipped 
U.  S.  forces  in  Korea,  was  a  leader  in  the  fight 
within  the  Pentagon  to  prevent  such  cutbacks  and 
modernize  the  Army,  so  that  it  could  wage  the 
most  likely  {i.e.,  non-nuclear)  kind  of  war.  Simul- 
taneously, he  grasped  the  impact  on  warfare  of 
the  guided  missile,  and  urged  that  the  Army  ob- 
tain medium-range  missiles  and  an  arsenal  of  tac- 
tical nuclear  weapons.  The  opposition  and  indeci- 
sion he  encountered  from  the  top  civilians  in  the 
Pentagon  filled  him  with  frustration. 

By  the  end  of  1957,  the  mercurial  Gavin  had 
antagonized  most  of  his  superiors,  although  he 
kept  their  grudging  respect  for  his  brilliance  and 
his  usefulness  on  Capitol  Hill.  He  had  sought  re- 
assignment early  in  the  year,  only  to  be  talked  into 
staying  on  through  another  round  of  Congression- 
al hearings  in  which  he  defended  a  budget  he  pri- 
vately opposed.  He  resolved  not  to  be  put  in  the 
position  of  upholding  a  grossly  inadequate  budget 
before  Congress  again,  and  when  he  was  offered 
transfer  to  a  new  post  only  after  the  1958  budget 
hearings,  he  refused  and  made  plans  to  retire. 

But  first  Gavin  appeared  before  the  Johnson 
subcommittee  determined  to  withhold  nothing.  As 
he  told  the  Senators,  he  knew  they  wanted  "men 
of  integrity  to  come  here  and  tell  you  the  truth 
and  not  be  preoccupied  with  pleasing  the  men  they 
work  for."  Chairman  Johnson  was  delighted.  The 
first  witness  that  morning.  Rear  Admiral  Hyman 
Rickover,  had  refused  to  answer  certain  questions, 
and  in  some  instances,  he  had  insisted  his  answers 
be  off-the-record.  Johnson  reassured  Gavin  that 
this  was  a  closed  session  of  the  subcommittee  and 
that  nothing  would  be  released  to  the  press.  Al- 
though the  main  subject  of  discussion  was  the 
U.  S.  satellite  program,  Johnson  also  showed  great 
curiosity  about  Gavin's  impending  retirement, 
which  had  been  reported  in  front-page  news  sto- 
ries two  days  earlier.  Gavin  said  that  he  was  re- 
signing because  he  could  not  defend  next  year's 
budget,  but  this  answer  clearly  dissatisfied  John- 
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son.  Why  should  a  youthful  General  whose  pros- 
pects were  so  bright  resign  over  a  matter  of 
conscience?  He  unreeled  a  series  of  leading  ques- 
tions intended  to  show  that  Gavin  had  been 
punished  for  his  heresies,  and  that  he  was  retiring 
because  he  had  been  denied  advancement.  After 
the  exchange,  Johnson  made  notes  on  a  piece  of 
paper  and  left  the  hearing  room. 

To  Gavin's  surprise,  when  the  hearing  ended, 
Edward  Weisl,  a  Johnson  assistant,  showed  Gavin 
a  piece  of  paper  and  asked  him  to  approve  it.  Pre- 
pared for  release  were  quotations  from  Gavin's 
testimony  bearing  on  his  request  for  reassign- 
ment and  the  denial  of  promotion.  Gavin  said  he 
could  not  agree  to  the  release.  Weisl  left  with  the 
piece  of  paper.  Johnson  gave  out  the  testimony  to 
the  press,  saying  the  subcommittee  would  seek  to 
learn  whether  "Administration  rubber-hose  tac- 
tics" had  forced  Gavin's  resignation.  The  General, 
he  added,  would  testify  further. 

When  Gavin  met  the  Chairman  outside  the  hear- 
ing room  before  the  next  session,  Johnson  grinned 
sheepishly  and  threw  an  affectionate  arm  around 
his  shoulder.  "I  hope  I  didn't  hurt  you."  he 
drawled.  "Oh  that's  okay,"  Gavin  replied. 

Privately,  Secretary  of  the  Army  Wilbur 
Brucker  am!  others  had  been  urging  Gavin  to  re- 
consider his  decision  on  the  basis  of  various  prom- 
ises, all  of  which  he  refused.  The  testimony 
released  by  Johnson  played  neatly  into  the  Ad- 
ministration's hands.  For  it  obscured  the  true 
reason  for  Gavin's  retirement  and  made  it  possible 
to  depict  him  as  a  thwarted  promotion  seeker  who 
was  quitting  after  a  squabble  over  a  fourth  star. 
Gavin  was  hurt  deeply  by  Johnson's  headline- 
grabbing  performance,  but  he  also  learned  some- 
thing about  the  man. 

following  Gavin's  second  round  of  testimony, 
in  which  he  emphasized  his  reason  for  leaving  the 
Army,  Johnson  himself  approached  the  General 
with  a  piece  of  paper.  Gavin  read  it  carefully, 
made  a  small  change,  and  said  he  would  agree  to 
it.  Johnson  asked  him  to  initial  the  paper.  Gavin 
smiled  and  said  if  he  were  to  initial  it,  he  would 
have  to  go  over  it  w  ith  a  fine-tooth  comb.  As  Gavin 
began  rereading  the  paper,  Johnson  took  it  away. 
"Never  mind,"  he  said,  turning  on  his  heel.  During 
the  Chairman's  customary  press  conference,  Gavin 
stooil  next  to  Johnson  and  made  it  clear  that  pro 
motion  questions  had  nothing  to  do  with  his 
ret  i  remcnt. 

Although  the  brooding,  long-memoried  man  in 
the  White  House  may  suspect  otherw  ise,  Gavin's 
present  attitude  toward  Johnson  has  nothing  to 
do  with  settling  an  old  score.  Trying  to  undo  what 
he  considers  a  fundamental  military  error  seems 


his  sole  concern,  and  the  undoing  of  Lyndon  John- 
son merely  seems  a  necessary  preliminary. 

Obviously,  the  source  of  Gavin's  potential  influ- 
ence in  the  l!)ti8  campaign  is  his  unique  position  as 
a  military  opponent  of  the  Administration's  Viet- 
nam strategy.  As  the  voters  change  their  minds, 
the  General  who  doubted  the  war's  effectiveness 
from  the  beginning  is  likely  to  command  more 
attention.  Moreover,  his  estimate  of  the  relative 
priorities  between  the  war  and  the  domestic  racial 
upheaval  ("I  look  upon  the  ghetto  problem  as  far 
more  serious"  >  has  a  broad  appeal.  But  his  attrac- 
tiveness to  the  Republicans  as  a  well-situated 
spokesman  is  clouded  by  uncertainty  about  the 
specifics  of  his  position. 

Intellectual  Hawk  or  Dove? 

^^s  presently  expressed,  his  views  are  painfully 
ambiguous.  One  high-ranking  retired  officer,  who 
saw  Gavin  regularly  in  the  Pentagon,  says,  "He's 
very  excitable  and  he  doesn't  think  things  through. 
He  doesn't  have  the  balance  for  the  job  he's  taking 
on."  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  he  thinks  like  a 
hawk  and  speaks  like  a  dove,  but  elements  of  each 
side  of  the  argument  are  apparent  in  his  state- 
ments. He  wishes  to  go  his  independent  way, 
avoiding  all  labels  and  tags,  drawing  subtle  and 
intellectually  responsible  distinctions.  This  is  a 
wise  and  reasonable  course— for  an  intellectual.  As 
a  political  figure,  however,  he  runs  the  risk  of 
baffling  the  broad  audience  he  hopes  to  reach. 

Friends  who  have  watched  Gavin  change  his 
mind  as  circumstances  changed  over  the  years  com 
t  rast,  his  Cold  War  positions— for  example,  he 
urged  consideration  of  using  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  in  Korea  and  w  ished  to  intervene  through 
an  airlift  during  the  Hungarian  Revolution— with 
his  dramatically  different  recent  judgments.  Still, 
even  as  his  admirers  speak  of  his  impressive 
growth,  they  concede  a  worrisome  elusiveness.  It 
jars  an  interviewer  as  well  when  the  General 
speaks  in  one  moment  of  beginning  American  dis- 
engagement from  Vietnam,  and  in  the  next  of 
falling  back  to  Thailand,  where  "the  situation  is 
entirely  different  -if  the  Thais  want  us."  Does  his 
valid  attack  on  the  Administration's  lack  of  a  clear 
strategic  objective  in  Southeast  Asia  come  down 
to  a  dubious  suggestion  of  tactical  retreat?  He 
faces  many  such  questions  as  he  launches  his  of- 
fensive. How  far  he  will  advance  depends  on  his 
ability  to  go  beyond  theory  and  offer  clear-cut 
proposals  the  voters  can  grasp.  Gavin  is  not  un- 
aware of  t  lie  problem.  "I  guess,"  he  remarks.  "I've 
got  my  own  credibility  gap." 
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Catastrophes  dotit  happen 
to  cars. . .  or  businesses. . . 
or  houses. . .  or  paychecks. 

They  happen  to  people. 


An  /Etna  Life  &  Casualty  agent 
may  write  insurance  on  your 
house  or  car,  but  he  writes  it 
for  you. 

On  your  business,  but  for  the 
people  who  own  or  work  for  that 
business.  0)i  your  life  or  health, 
but  for  you  and  your  family. 

Life  or  casualty.  Business  or  personal. 
Individual  or  group. 

To  an  .Etna  agent  all  kinds  of  insurance 
serve  one  purpose: 

Protecting  people. 


LIFE  &  CASUALTY 


Our  concern  is  people 


Don't  miss  our  National  Geographic  Special:  "Grizzly!' 
on  CBS-TV.  Wednesday  evening,  November  1st. 
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More  Tragic  than  the  Male 


by  Elizabeth  Jane  way 


Titania,  by  Parmenia  Migel.  Random 
House,  $8.95. 

The  Last  Years  of  a  Rebel:  A  Mem- 
oir of  Edith  Sitwell,  by  Elizabeth 
Salter.  Houghton  Mifflin.  $5. 
Too  Strong  for  Fantasy,  by  Marcia 
Davenport.  Scribner,  $8.95. 
Twenty  Letters  to  a  Friend,  by  Svet- 
lana  Alliluyeva.  Translated  by  Pris- 
ci  11a  Johnson  McMillan.  Harper  & 
Row.  $5.95.  English;  $8.50,  Russian. 

Hen-  are  the  lives  of  four  women. 
Two  tell  their  own  stories ;  two  are  the 
subject  of  biographies  by  friends 
close  to  them  in  their  later  years. 
Svetlana  Alliluyeva  is  forty-one,  Mar- 
cia Davenport  sixty-four.  Edith  Sit- 
well  died  in  December  1964  at  sev- 
enty-seven. Isak  Dinesen  in  1962  at 
the  same  age.  How  much  of  the  world 
in  our  century  they  have  seen  among 
them!  Is  it  a  world  that  differs  in  any 
way  from  that  seen  by  men? 

1  think  so.  although  it  is  not  the 
private  household  world  one  thinks 
of  as  being  "feminine."  These  women 
have  lived  and  worked  in  the  great 
world  as  much  as  any  man  has.  They 
are  all  able,  all  capable  of  decision 
and  action.  They  have  fought  to  be 
responsible  for  themselves;  and  yet 
not  one  of  them  has  controlled  her 
own  life  in  the  way  that  men  of  equal 
talent  expect  to  do.  When  they  acted, 
it  was  out  of  necessity.  The  decisions 
they  made  resolved  dilemmas  instead 
of  being  arrived  at  by  free  choice. 
Not  one  of  them  made  a  "successful" 
marriage,  though  each  loved  one  man 
deeply  and  passionately.  All  of  them 
outlived  their  lovers,  two  of  whom 
died  violently.  There  is  very  little 
humor  and  much  tragedy  in  these 
books,  and  above  all  a  sense  of  strug- 
gle. 

By  contrast,  two  recent  autobiog- 
raphies of  distinguished  men,  Bert- 
rand  Russell  and  Harold  Nicolson, 
breathe  a  very  different  atmosphere. 
Wit,  humor,  easy  control  of  life  and 


freely  taken  decisions  mark  them. 
Russell  and  Nicolson  were  certainly 
as  serious  in  their  attitude  toward 
their  work,  but  it  was  by  comparison 
a  straightforward  approach,  simple 
and  untormented.  Russell  writes  of 
the  exhausting  years  during  which  he 
strove  to  complete  the  Principia 
Mathematica,  but  nothing  stood  be- 
tween him  and  the  struggle.  He  had 
no  need  to  justify  it  to  himself  or 
anyone  else.  None  of  these  women  was 
able  to  approach  a  career  with  such 
simplicity. 

This  lack  of  control  over,  and  space 
in,  life  is  not  necessarily  "a  bad  thing," 
for  one  may  very  well  see  more,  do 
more,  and  become  more  out  of  compul- 
sion than  by  one's  own  intentions.  But 
it  accounts  for  the  lack  of  humor  and 
play  in  these  stories.  There  was  little 
room  for  it,  and  little  psychic  energy 
left  for  such  indulgence.  Edith  Sit- 
well's  wit  was  famous,  of  course,  but 
there  was  nothing  playful  about  it.  It 
was  a  weapon,  used  on  the  theory  that 
the  best  defense  is  the  offense.  No 
doubt,  successful  men  are  as  busy,  and 
sometimes  feel  as  driven,  as  women 
with  careers,  but  somehow  they  ride 
life  more  easily  and  with  less  effort.  I 
suspect  this  is  due  to  nurture,  not 
nature;  habit,  not  instinct— but  that's 
another  subject.  At  any  rate,  the 
twentieth  century  as  witnessed  by 
these  four  women  is  a  tormenting, 
tragic,  and  overwhelming  epoch. 

Isak  Dinesen,  earliest  born  and 
probably  most  widely  read,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  least  good  book.  I  have 
never,  myself,  found  her  work  partic- 
ularly sympathetic,  but  I  don't  think 
this  influences  my  opinion  that  Par- 
menia Migel's  lengthy  biography  is 
wooden  and  pedestrian.  Thai  Isak 
Dinesen's  own  books  are  not.  (I  find 
them  baroquely,  sentimentally  banal,  i 
Her  life  is  recounted  here  in  relent- 
less, imperceptive  detail,  and  she 
comes  to  life  as  a  person  only  rarely. 
Then  it  is  usually  when  she  is  being 


unpleasant.  On  a  trip  to  New  Y  k}| 
for  instance,  she  told  friends  that  ie 
particularly  wanted  to  meet  P  rl 
Buck,  and  a  luncheon  was  arran  d. 
Miss  Dinesen  came  late  and  taai 
steadily.  Her  desired  guest  was  q  te 
left  out.  "Was  that  really  P  rl 
Buck?"  she  asked  later.  "She  cert  tu 
ly  didn't  say  much!"  Of  course,  Igg 
Buck  had  received  the  Nobel  P:_;aj 
and  Miss  Dinesen  had  not.  .  .  .  er 
vanity,  her  need  for  adoration  f;m 
young  men,  the  unending  dem;  h 
she  made  on  those  around  her,  t  sc 
details  live;  whereas  her  undoifje 
courage,  the  insight  and  verve  w'& 
won  her  such  a  range  of  frienddr 
Europe,  Africa,  and  America,  hern 
tiring  interest  in  life  and  the  welc-«< 
she  extended  to  the  young  mus:0i; 
surmised. 

Karen  Dinesen  was  born  int(=Sh 
old.  well-to-do  but  not  aristoci  ii 
Danish  family.  Her  heritage,  1 » 
ever,  was  not  the  settled  upper-t  d 
die-class  gemiitlichkeit  this  might  n 
ply.  Her  father,  an  idealistic  lib  il 
was  a  wanderer— he  came  to  Ame  ci 
and  lived  among  the  Indians  for  W 
years  in  the  1870s— and  somet  u 
of  a  soldier  of  fortune.  His  da  h 
ter  adored  him— and  he  shot  hin  '1 
when  she  was  ten  years  old. 

It  was  the  first  note  of  tragedy,  u 
not  the  last.  Brought  up  in  a  ho  « 
hold  which  demanded  intellectual  r 
ing  and  conventional  behavior.  K;  i\ 
(or  Tania,  as  she  was  called  i  mar  I 
in  order  to  gain  independence.  i 
marriage  took  her  to  East  Af 
which  she  came  to  love  deeply,  bl  il 
every  other  way  it  was  disastr  k 
Except  that  to  survive  at  all,  she  U 


Mrs.  Janeway's  non  Is  include,  an  t. 
others,  "Tin  Walsh  Girls,"  'I 
Third  Choice,"  and  her  latest.  ". 
dent."  As  president  of  the  Attt  I 
Guild  she  has  recently  been  testij 
before  Congressional  committee  '' 
the  bill  to  revise  the  copyright  I 
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An  autobiography  in  mid-passage 


NORTH 
TOWARD  HOME 


by  WILLIE  MORRIS 


Willie  Morris  was  born  in  Yazoo 
City,  Mississippi.  When  he  was 
seventeen  years  old  his  father  put 
him  on  a  Southern  Trailways  bus  for  the 
outside  world.  After  graduating  from  the 
University  of  Texas,  where  he  was  editor  of 
the  Daily  Texan,  he  spent  fours  years  af  a 
Rhodes  Scholar  at  Oxford,  whence  he  re- 
turned to  edit  the  lone-wolf  Texas  Observer. 
Subsequently  he  elected  to  try  the  most 
demanding  educational  institution  of  all, 
New  York  City  (the  Big  Cave),  where  in 
1967  he  became  Editor-in-Chief  of  America's 
oldest  magazine,  Harper's  —  the  eighth, 
and  youngest,  chief  editor  in  its  117-year 
history.  On  die  right  you  can  read  what 
advance  readers  are  saying  about  his  hook: 


JOHN  KENNETH  GALBRAITH:  This  is  the  most 
sensitive,  amusing  and  generally  enchanting  book  I  have  read 
this  year.  No  one  at  32  should  write  memoirs;  Willie  Morris  is 
the  only  exception." 

OSCAR  LEWIS:  "The  fact  that  our  South  can  produce  a 
Willie  Morris  gives  me  some  hope  for  America,  even  in  these 
terrible  times  ...  a  thoroughly  delightful  and  wonderful  book. 
I  he  warmth  and  simplicity  of  style  reminds  me  very  much  of 
Gorky's  autobiography." 


WALKER  PERCY:  "A  haunting,  funny,  sad, 
memoir  written  with  honesty  and  freshness." 


•morablc 


JUSTIN  KAPLAN:  "A  deeply  probing,  lyrical,  and  often 
hilarious  book.  In  iis  intimate  and  informal  way  it  sheds  a 
dazzling  amount  of  light  on  the  mind  and  sensibility  of  the  deep 
South,  on  radicalism  and  reform,  and  even  on  Texas  politics." 

ROBERT  COLES,  M.D.:  "An  almost  unbelievable  achieve- 
ment. Its  humor  and  honesty  and  intelligence  are  obvious 
enough,  but  the  amount  of  plain,  unselfconscious  teaching  it 
does  goes  unnoticed  by  the  reader  until  the  end,  when  he 
realizes  he  has  through  one  book  become  much  more  of  an 
American  —  by  accompanying  a  brilliant  man  on  his  personal 
trek  through  parts  of  this  country  most  of  us  don't  know,  but 
presume  both  to  know  and  judge  every  day." 


MICHAEL  HARRINGTON: 

poignant,  funny  and  illuminating  a 


"North  Toward  Home  is 
at  once,  a  real  accomplish- 


ment. 


WILLIAM  ARROWSMITH:  "A  wonderful  book,  really 
good,  both  funny  as  hell  and  moving.  As  American  a  tale  as 
I've  read  for  a  long  time,  without  a  false  sentence  in  it." 

ROBERT  F.  CAYTON:  "A  beautiful  account  of  a  young 
man  maturing  and  finding  balance  in  the  great  chaos  of 
modern  existence."  (in  Library  Journal) 


A  Houghton  Mifflin  Literary  Fellowship  Award  Book 

At  your  bookstore.  $5.')5 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY,  Publishers 
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to  make  herself  a  life.  She  did.  Her 
best  book,  Out  of  Africa,  tells  much  of 
that  story.  She  spent  seventeen  years 
there  of  glory,  misery,  danger,  drudg- 
ery, disillusion,  and  fulfillment,  di- 
vorced her  husband,  fought  to  make 
her  coffee  plantation  a  going  concern, 
formed  deeply  affectionate  relation- 
ships with  many  Africans,  and  met 
her  great  love.  This  was  Denys  Finch- 
Hatton,  an  Elizabethan  Englishman 
born  out  of  his  time.  In  the  end.  cir- 
cumstances defeated  her.  The  planta- 
tion could  not  be  kept  up  and.  numb 
with  misery,  she  sold  it  and  prepared 
to  leave  Africa.  Just  before  she  sailed, 
Finch-Hatton  was  killed  when  his 
plane  crashed  on  takeoff. 

She  had  married  to  get  away  from 
boredom  and  the  restrictions  of  her 
home  life.  Back  in  Denmark,  she  be- 
gan  to  write  her  way  out  of  despair. 
Her  first  book,  Sect  n  Gothic  Talcs, 
cast  back  to  the  world  of  her  ances- 
tors. Perhaps  its  artifices  stem  from 
her  need  to  hold  reality  at  bay.  Its 
publication  in  America  brought  her 
instant  fame,  and  her  career  began. 
But  the  events  of  her  personal  life 
were  over— except  for  the  crippling  en- 
croachment of  the  ugly  disease  which 
was  the  only  lasting  gift  her  husband 
had  made  her.  Unfortunately,  the 
book  Mrs.  Migel  has  written  is  largely 
devoted  to  these  later  years  of  work 
and  fame  and  minor  friendships  and 
minor  feuding.  It  makes  dull  reading. 

One  might  expect  the  same  thing  to 
be  true  of  the  short  memoir  of  Dame 
Edith  Sitwell  (she  was  very  insistent 
on  the  use  of  her  title)  by  her  secre- 
tary, Elizabeth  Salter,  but  it  is  not 
so.  Of  course,  this  is  not  in  the  same 
class  with  Dame  Edith's  own  book  on 
her  life,  Taken  Care  Of,  or  her  broth- 
er's magnificent  quartet  of  volumes  on 
their  wildly  erratic  parents,  but  then 
-who  writes  like  a  Sit  well?  Only  an- 
other Sitwell.  Mrs.  Salter  has  pro- 
duced a  warm,  acute,  and  affectionate 
portrait  of  a  remarkable  woman.  The 
chronicling  is  kept  to  a  minimum,  and 
if  a  television  interview  is  reported 
iu  detail,  it  is  because  the  details  tell 
us  a  great  deal  about  Dame  Edith. 

Mrs.  Salter  was  devoted  to  her,  but 
not  blindly.  She  came  as  a  stranger, 
but  their  relationship  grew  steadily  in 
intimacy  and  trust.  Her  help  iu  the 
production  of  Dame  Edith's  own  vol- 
ume of  memoirs  is  acknowledged 
there,  and  beyond  that,  she  was  a  pil- 
lar of  good  sense  and  responsibility  in 


the  personal  life  of  her  employer,  who 
became  her  friend.  She  tried  to  make 
sense  of  Dame  Edith's  finances 
(which  were  complicated  on  one  side 
by  debts  to  the  Inland  Revenue,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  lady's  feudal  gen- 
erosity), she  found  apartments  and 
nurses,  she  took  her  round  the  world, 
she  knew  which  furious  letters  to 
send,  which  to  amend  and  which  to 
suppress,  and  with  it  all  she  main- 
tained her  own  dignity  and  'kept  her 
own  work  going— she  is  a  detective 
novelist  of  skill.  She  records  her  mem- 
ories with  grace  and  precision,  to 
make  of  Dame  Edith  a  living  pres- 
ence, sharp-tongued,  haughty,  witty 
ami  warm,  indomitable,  stubborn, 
generous,  vain,  creative,  appealing. 

She  was  six  feet  tall  and  astonish- 
ing looking,  with  a  great  beak  of  a 
nose,  broad  forehead,  and  receding 
chin.  She  maintained  that  she  looked 
like  Queen  Elizabeth,  having  in- 
herited the  same  Plantagenet  blood 
through  her  mother's  family,  and  in- 
deed the  monument  to  Elizabeth  in 
Westminster  Abbey  (reproduced 
here)  supports  that  claim.  Alice  Tok- 
las  described  her  as  the  height  of  a 
grenadier,  and  once  some  Parisian 
children  pursued  her.  crying,  "Soldat 
anglais!"  "Edith  turned  on  them  with 
great  dignity."  writes  Mrs.  Salter, 
"and  answered.  'Sans  les  aohlats  an- 
glais, vous  n'auriez  pas  gagne  la 
gm  ere.'  "  It  is  typical  that  she  should 
speak  to  historical  fact  and  ignore 
personal  implications.  Pavel  Tchelit- 
chew,  whom  she  loved  deeply,  painted 
her  six  times,  and  wonderfully  ;  but  so 
powerful  was  her  personality  and  so 
unique  her  appearance  that  even  news 
photographs  could  not  blur  or  obscure 
her. 

Her  own  autobiography  tells  the 
story  of  her  childhood  with  parents 
whose  behavior  to  each  other  and  to 
their  children  makes  the  word  "eccen- 
tric" grow  pale  and  stammer.  Her 
father,  "indescribably  mean  ...  re- 
sembled a  portrait  of  one  of  the  Bor- 
gias  ...  Apart  from  the  fact  that  he 
had  married  my  mother,  |  his  |  prin- 
cipal worry  was  that  the  world  did  not 
understand  that  it  had  been  created 
in  order  to  prove  his  theories."  As  for 
her  mother,  she  was  wont  to  remark 
"with  a  faraway,  idealistic  look  in  her 
eyes  .  .  .  'Of  course,  what  I  would 
really  like  would  be  to  gel  your  father 
put  in  a  lunatic  asylum.'"  Edith  was 
the  oldest  child  by  some  years,  and 


growing  up  in  the  power  of  thishii 
would  have  sent  weaker  charactenH 

to  lifelong  madness.  She  was  s;B 
one  supposes,  by  the  inner  resourjB 
her  talent  and  by  the  alliance  oU 
miring  affection  which  existed  oe 
tween  herself  and  her  brothers.  F  al 
ly.  at  the  start  of  the  first  world  ar 
particularly  sordid  domestic  }m 
tretemps  gave  her  the  opportuni  ft 
move  out  of  her  parents'  home.  [« 
independent  life  began,  never  jgj 
sometimes  catastrophic,  but  hit 
own  way,  triumphant.  Read  Mrs.  [tit 
er's  book  for  a  vivid  summing  i  o 
Edith  Sitwell's  achievement,  ani'fo 
a  speaking  likeness  of  this  fasc.at 
ing  creature. 

The  two  women  who  tell  their  w 
stories  both  begin  by  declaring'ia 
they  are  writing  less  about  thems  re 
than  about  the  people  who  s\A 
their  lives.  Marcia  Davenport  i  til 
daughter  of  Alma  Gluck  by  her,rs 
marriage.  Mrs.  Davenport  bare— | 
members  her  father,  and  doesn't  ten 
tion  his  name.  Her  mother  maM 
very  young;  she  loved  to  sing,  bun 
no  idea  that  she  possessed  the  kill 
voice  that  is  remembered  fifty  fl 
later  by  those  who  heard  her  conj.1i 
A  friend,  coming  for  dinner,  I 
heard  Mme.  Gluck  singing.  An  M 
lover,  he  steered  her  to  a  good  tea  .C 
and  she  moved  into  her  career  it 
the  natural  ease  of  a  swan  brea  ill 
water.  The  man  she  had  ma  it 
faded  from  the  picture,  and  M  ci 
Davenport's  early  world  was  ill 
pletely  centered  on  the  mothei  >1 
adored. 

Alma  Gluck  was  also  a  mother  Od 
whom  one  had  to  recover,  thoug  n< 
in  the  same  way  as  was  Lady  Si" el 
Loving  her  mother  and  longinj'ft 
freedom,  Mme.  Gluck's  daughteWJ 
pulled  two  ways.  The  contest  we  o 
all  through  her  childhood,  past  It 
own  hasty  first  marriage  (toa((& 
whose  name  she  doesn't  meat  1 
and  into  the  years  when  she  was 
ing  a  good  income  at  The  New  Y< 
and  living  with  Russell  Daven 
(  She  married  him  later. )  Her  m 
(long  since  the  heroine  of  a 
second  marriage  to  Efrem  Zimbi 
disapproved  of  her  daughter's  U 
ventional  life,  and  one  day  she  sa 
ending  with  the  words,  "I  won't 
it!"  "You  won't'.'"  replied  herd 
ter.  "Just  what  can  you  do  aboil 
After  a  moment  Mine.  Gluck  bur 
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acute  observers  with  access  to  information  at  all 
ty  levels  offer  a  candid,  detailed  analysis  of  the 
Iscitated  G.O.P.,  with  portraits  in  depth  of  the 
ajor  party  figures.  '"Immensely  useful  .  .  .  writ- 
ten with  verve  and  wit  along  with  its  politi- 
cal acumen."  -  MAX  Lerner.  $7.95 


The  Odyssey 
of  Homer 

A  Modern  Translation 
by  RICHMOND  LATTIMORE 

"The  best  Odyssey  in  modern  English  .  .  .  The  best 
living  translator  of  Greek  poetry  .  .  .  Unlike  some 
translators,  he  is  himself  a  poet.  Unlike  many,  he 
knows  both  English  and  Greek.  When  you  read 
his  rendering  of  the  Odyssey,  you  get  a  faith- 
ful poetic  rendering  of  Homer." 
-  Gilbert  Higiiet,  Book-oj-the 
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•assionate  work  of  real  identification  he- 
ft man  and  wild  bird.  It  is  natural  history 
mature  in  a  class  by  itself."—  Peter  Farb. 
burning-hard  diamond  of  a  book  .  .  . 
Ibert  White  and  Richard  Jeff  ries  would 
»ave  been  proud  of  it.  A  work  of  lit- 
erature level  with  Tarka  the  Otter 
and  Ring  of  Bright  Water." 
-  Book  Society.  $4.95 


The  Making  of 
Charles  Dickens 

by  CHRISTOPHER  HIBBERT 

"Mr.  Hibbert  is  out  to  show  that  Dickens's  experiences 
shaped  not  only  the  outline  of  his  writings  but  their 
very  body.  And  this  he  floes  in  a  most  attractive 
way  ...  It  is  an  impressive  performance  which 
will  delight  all  Dickensians,  and  drive  those 
who  are  not  yet  converted  back  to  the 
riches  of  the  bookshelves  where 
\  greatness  lies,  lathered  by  the 

\  \.  strangest  child."— Book  man. 
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A  book  of  enduring  value  .  .  .  for  the  reader's  strong 
identification  with  the  woman  who  here  tells  her 
story,  and  for  her  revelations  of  an  unknown  and 
all  but  unimaginable  way  of  life,  even  mure  foreign 
to  our  experience  than  we  have  surmised.  $5.95 
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This  one  does  the  work 
other  dictionaries 
make  you  do. 


Have  you  ever  chased  an 
elusive  definition?  Or  been 
in  a  quandary  over  which  word 
says  it  best?  Then,  Webster's 
New  World  Dictionary  -is  for 
you.  It  defines  words  where 
you  look  for  them.  Concisely. 
It  unveils  shades  of  meaning. 
Precisely.  Never  sends  you  on 
verbal  merry-go-rounds.  In 
short,  Webster's  New  World 
places  more  useful  information 
about  words  at  your  fingertips. 
142,000  entries,  thousands  of 
illustrated  terms.  Approved  and 
used  by  those  who  work  with 
words;  including  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada. 
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The  new  book  by  the  author  of  the 
controversial,  best-selling  Honest 
to  God.  $4.95 
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By  A.  Q.  MOWBRAY 

The  full  story  of  how  —  and  by  whom 
—  the  Mart  bill  for  (ruth  in  packaging 
was  killed.  "When  a  housewife  .  .  . 
picks  up  this  one,  she  won't  put  it 
down.  Chances  are  she'll  be  apoplec- 
tic by  the  time  she  turns  the  last 
page.  Here  arc,  exposed,  the  food  in- 
dustry's tricks  of  the  trailer  'cents 
Off,'  jumbo  sizes  (frequently  more 
expensive),  misleading  information 
about  number  of  servings,  quart-size 
bodies  that  contain  less,  packaging 
that  all  but  conceals  contents,  etc.  .  .  . 
A  good,  thorough,  clearly  written 
warning  which  could  save  shoppers  a 
lot  of  money."—  Publishers'  Weekly 
$4.95  at  your  bookstore 
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to  laughter,  and  Marcia  felt  herjlf 
finally  independent. 

This  is  a  long  book,  full  of  golp 
about  personalities.  Mme.  Gluck,  I3I 
canini,  and  Max  Perkins  play  thell 
ing  roles,  but  there  are  many  suppH 
ing  parts.  For  a  good  deal  of  the  tfq 
this  book  too  suffers  from  the  neeSI 
chronicle.  Mrs.  Davenport's  nqH 
are  the  old-fashioned  kind,  andjl 
style  is  to  have  no  style  but  ton 
everything  in.  Her  autobiography 
written  in  the  same  way  and  m 
readers  can  care  about  all  the  thai 
Mrs.  Davenport  cares  about  ouitB 
much  as  she  does.  One  slogs  alii 
bowing  to  Harry  Luce  and  Wefeli 
Willkie  as  they  appear,  with  olea 
landmarks  of  the  time,  and  reflect™ 
that  Mrs.  Davenport  did  indeedtea 
many  places  and  meet  many  peoplB 

Then  she  met  Jan  Masaryk.  lam 
whole  story  changes  tone  and  deeaiai 
He  was  the  love  of  her  life,  anlal 
everyone  remembers  (or  should  H 
met  a  tragic  and  horrible  end  vl 
the  Communists  took  power  in  Cim 
oslovakia  in  1948.  He  was  For  I 
Minister  in  the  coalition  govern]  M 
under  Benes  when  he  and  Mrs.  DaH 
port  met,  and  the  struggle  to  left 
the  Communists  from  gaining  1 
plete  control  of  the  country  wa 
ready    bitter.     She  brought 
warmth  and  comfort  in  his  pers 
life  at  a  time  when  his  public  slta) 
tion  was  desperately  dilhcult.  lej 
planned  to  marry,  but  never  quitrol 
to  it.  She  bought  an  apartmerjia 
Prague,  which  she  had  known  Ind 
loved  before  the  war,  and  was  tr-M 
often.  Indeed,  it  was  easier  to  jtcl 
the  future  there  than  to  be  in  pi 
York  where  their  friends  would  |gt 
Masaryk,  when  he  came  to  the  U 
to  leave  the  government.  I.oyaltjtt 
the  memory  of  his  father,  who 'ad 
founded  the  Czech  state,  kept  hi  in 
office,  and  the  feeling  that  his  )'fM 
ence  was  the  only  thing  that  stiff  p 
Benes's  will  to  resist.  Then  Benes  ad 
a  stroke,  and  the  Communist  f ai  on 
moved  in  for  the  kill.  Mrs.  Daver 'l'l 
left   for  London.  Three  days  ei 
Masaryk  was  found  dead  in  thec< 
yard  tinder  the  windows  of  his  of  if1 
residence.  It  was  given  out  as  sui 
but  many  doubted  it  then,  and  1 
Davenport  is  certain  it  was  a  a 
tion. 

In  I  he  summer  of  1947  Ma 
had  gone  to  Moscow  with  a  (  l'" 
delegation  to  see  Stalin.  He  came 
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Laying  in  fireplace  wood  fur  winter— photo  by  Burt  Glinn 
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I     You  acquire  a,  nest  egg  that  interest  makes  con- 
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!  are  put  to  work  as  loans  to  business,  industry,  and 
individuals  until  you  want  them  back. 
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tied,  looking  ill.  Mrs.  Davenport 
;  it  a  rule  not  to  question  him  on 
ics,  unless  he  spoke  first,  but  one 
ing  she  did  ask,  "How  does  Stalin 
you?" 

h,  he's  very  gracious,"  Masaryk 
ered.  "Of  course  he'd  kill  me  if 
uld.  But  very  gracious." 

nit  a  month  after  that  visit,  Sta- 
daughter,  Svetlana  Alliluyeva, 
.  three  weeks  with  her  father  at 
Hack  Sea  resort  of  Sochi.  It  was 
rst  time  that  they  had  been  to- 
;r  for  years,  for  he  had  bitterly 
proved  of  her  first  marriage  to 
>ry  Morozov.  This  had  ended, 
ver,  and  Stalin's  attitude  had 
ivhat  softened  though,  his 
iter  records,  she  was  still  a 
e  of  irritation  to  him.  Here  is 
icount  of  him  at  that  time: 

3e  was  difficult  to  talk  to.  Strange 
it  may  seem,  we  had  nothing  to 
to  each  other.  When  we  were 
me,  I'd  rack  my  brain  trying  to 
ik  of  something  to  talk  about.  I 
■ays  felt  as  though  I  were  stand- 
at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain, 
was  up  above  and  I  was  shouting 
thim,  but  an  isolated  word  here 
there  was  all  that  was  getting 
ough.  Only  scattered  words  of  his 
through  to  me,  too,  and  you  can't 
e  much  of  a  conversation  that 
.  .  He  had  aged.  He  wanted 
ce  and  quiet.  Rather,  he  didn't 
w  himself  just  what  it  was  he 
ited.  .  .  .  The  whole  crowd  would 
ie  for  dinner,  Beria,  Malenkov, 
anov,  Bulganin,  and  the  rest.  I 
id  it  dull  and  exhausting  to  sit 
'  e  or  four  hours  at  the  table  lis- 
ng  to  the  same  old  stories  as  if 
e  were  no  news  and  nothing  what- 
going  on  in  the  world. 

laps  the  most  fascinating  reve- 
(if  it  can  be  called  that)  of  this 
iting  book  is  how  true  are  all 
ends  of  power,  all  the  morality 
all  the  myths.  Stalin's  situation 
end  was  one  of  total  isolation. 
i  ]  ght  have  been  Tolkien's  Lord 
I  Rings,  alone  on  his  dark  tower, 
the  never-shifting  shadow  of 
8  n  taboo.  In  the  last  months  of 
S'Ji,  he  had  no  doctor.  The  only 
*|  had  trusted,  Vinogradov,  had 
W  rrested,  and  he  would  let  no 
N  ear  him.  He  dosed  himself.  His 
M  xy  had  been  arrested  too,  and 
!»4  the  old  petty  demon,  Vlasik, 
N  ad  commanded  the  domestic 
M  ince  the  days  of  the  GPU.  Per- 
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Robert  J.  Greenebaum,  president  of  Inland  Steel  Products  Co.,  and  Mrs.  Greenebaum  view  a  new  acquisition  at  the  Milwaukee  Art  Center. 
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What  will  it  do  to  that  savvy  staff  of  executives?  Stick  them  away 
in  an  unstimulating  wilderness  and  you'll  soon  wind  up  with  a 
lackluster  command  team. 

Instead  ...  set  'em  free  in  Milwaukee,  the  midwest's  heritage  city 
where  the  best  of  all  the  arts  is  not  more  than  a  relaxed  20-minute 
drive  away.  Milwaukee  offers  an  exciting  smorgasbord  of  things  to 
do  and  see  .  .  .  Saarinen-designed  art  center,  a  variety  of  top  theater 
including  an  outstanding  repertory  company,  concerts,  art  galleries, 
continuing  education,  a  new  museum,  the  world's  finest  new  zoo  and 
our  unique  year-round  tri-domed  horticultural  conservatory.  Our 
$10,000,000  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  is  almost  up.  A  new 
planetarium  is  imminent.  There's  much,  much  more,  including  elegant 
shops,  international  restaurants  and  the  most  comprehensive  park/ 
recreation  system  in  the  country.  It's  all  here  ...  in  a  city  whose 
heartbeat  is  manufacturing  geared  to  profitable  production. 

Come  to  Milwaukee  .  .  .  where  your  executives  (and  all  your  work 
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COMING  IN  HARPER'S 


'The  American  informal  ion  officer*  sound  llki  *h*M 
talking  about  the  Green  Bay  Packer*— but  the  real  pros  are- 
very  pessimistic."  So  reports  David  Halherstam  from  Viet- 
nam, the  scene  of  his  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  newspaper  di- 
)>atches  in  1964.  I'sing  evidence  gathered  on  the  battle-field, 

in  the  villages  ami  the  towns,  a  no.  with  great  COmpa^i-Hi  f&V 
the  land  and  people.  Halber.-.t:trn  telh  why  tfefg  bes^fferfsg 
war  will  not  be  won. 


life.  Norman  Podhoretz.  literary  cr.fi.'  ami  editor,  iearm  ,! 
this  while  still  a  teen-ager  in  the  Brownsville  section  of  Brook- 
lyn, In  The  Brutal  Bargain  he  retail*  how  a  teacher  who 

called  him  "a  filthy  little  slum  child"  made  Mver  his  manners 
and  taste,  and  set  htm  on  the  road  of  estrangement  from  his 
jiat ive  gro&nd, 

•  Where  is  Hill  Miller?  In  Lock  port,  New  York,  playing 
seven*card  rummy  with  his  pals  and  keeping  a  hand  in  his 
law  practice.  Indeed,  who  is  Hill  Miller?  "The  man."  accord- 
ing to  Dick  Schaap,  "who  in  19b4  missed  becoming  President 
of  'he  I'nited  States  by  one  heartbeat  and  sixteen  million 
votes.''  Harry  Goldwater'S  running  mate  accepts  his  obscur- 
ity with  good  humor,  as  do  the  citizens  of  Lockport — at  !e;tst 
those  dozen  or  so  who  know  who  he  is. 


Pirn; 

John  Fi>iher's  Christmas  list;  Louis  Knmpf  on  The  Death 
>f  Literature:  Scholarship  *m  the  Campus;  Donald  Kaplan 
on  What  Happened  fo  Freud's  Patients;  ami  John  Corry  on 
Cardinal  gpellman  and  the  Catholic  Politics  of  New  York. 
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sonal  ties  had  been  broken  long  g( 
"It  was  as  though  my  father  w  i 
the  center  of  a  black  circle,"  w  t« 
Mme.  Alliluyeva,  "and  anyone  j.-h 
ventured  inside  vanished  or  perhe 
or  was  destroyed  in  one  way  o-tei 
other.*' 

This  book  will  be  read  for  Jin 
reasons,  but  whatever  brings  re'ei 
to  it,  they  will  profit ;  most  of  all  iei 
haps,  by  discovering  that  the  gi 
had  a  human  child  for  a  dauitei 
whose  nature  obeyed  the  simple;  hi 
man  laws.  Anyone  who  has  ee 
touched  by  affection  for  Russia  ;ul 
ture  has  felt  that  there  is  a  ki .  a 
noble  simplicity  and  grandeur  ol  eel 
ing  possible,  indeed  characterisl  ,1 
that  country  (along  with  a  ea 
many  less  attractive  qualitie  i 
course  1 .  This  simplicity  and  sim  dt] 
shines  everywhere  in  Mme.  1  ihj 
yeva's  book.  It  is  written  with  c  04 
and  breadth  of  spirit,  and  an  tte 
lack  of  artifice. 

Indeed  she  humanizes  evei  he 
ogre-father,  though  not  becaiu  sb 
offers  an  apologia  for  him.  Wh;  sh 
does  is  make  clear  the  nature 
terrible  flaw  which  corruptee 
and.  like  the  sickness  of  the 
King,  brought  plague  and  paralja 
his  country.  Stalin  was  a  very  i| 
gent  man,  very  perceptive,  of  <B 
strong-willed,  hard,  and  courajl 
completely  puritanical  about  mall 
things,  who  lacked  that  first  H 
which  underlies  all  fruitful  grijt 
the  ability  to  trust  others.  31 
pected  to  be  betrayed. 

Shakespeare  made  a  tragedy  it 
the  flaw.  Stalin  was  shrewd*  a 
more  cunning  than  Othello,  tl 
found  his  Iago  in  Beria.  Th;;c 
became.  Mme.  Alliluyeva  ben 
Stalin's  evil  genius  because  he^n 
how  to  represent  disagreements' I 
trayal.  Once  that  word  had  beenjfH 
en,  Stalin's  heart  chilled,  a:; 
turned  away  implacably  fromW 
who  had  been  closest  to  him.  H 
Beria,  she  believes,  who  arrangjm 
murder  of  Kirov,  and  so  set  in  IM 
the  New  Inquisition  and  the  ppj 
But  even  before  the  advent  of  W 
when  Svetlana's  mother  killed  fl 
in  1934,  Stalin  rejected  the  tl  W 
that  his  wife's  suicide  was  a  rejpa 
to  him.  He  came  to  see  that  tcfl 
betrayal. 

How  the  child  Svetlana  sun** 
her  mother's  death-she  did  no!'11 
it  was  suicide  till  ten  years  late  >''" 


The  personal  and  professional  memories  of 
a  great  public  servant— always  on  the  firing 
line  of  crisis.  "George  Kennan  is  the  most 
literate  professional  diplomat,  at  least  in 
the  English-speaking  lands,  of  this  century 
. .  .  This  first  volume  of  his  memoirs  is  sim- 
ply wonderful."— John  Kenneth  Galbraith. 
A  Book-of-the-Month  Club  selection;  an 
Atlantic  Monthly  Press  book.  $10.00 
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historian  brings  xo 
the  mostversatHe  ^ 

diP,on?.aA  fascinating  story. 
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THE  UNQUIET 
MIND 

William  Sargant; 
preface  by  D.  Ewen 
Cameron,  M.D.  A 
leading  British  psy- 
chiatrist, author  of 
Battle  for  the  Mind, 
describes  his  con- 
troversial experi- 
ences in  apply- 
ing physiologi- 
cal, rather  than 
Freudian,  methods 
in  treating  the  men- 
tally ill.  An  Atlantic 
Monfh/y  Press 
book.  $5.95 

A  TIME  OF 
LAUGHTER 

Corey  Ford.  A 
sparkling,  nostal- 
gic chronicle  of  the 
humor  and  the 
humorists  of  the 
20s  and  early  30s- 
Benchiey.  Lardner, 
Dorothy  Parker,  W. 
C.  Fields.  FPA.  and 
all  the  other  great 
laugh-makers,  in- 
cluding the  author. 
Illustrated,  $5.95 

FILE  ON 
SPRATLING 

William  Spratling. 
The  colorful  mem- 
oirs of  the  late 
famed  designer  of 
Mexican  silver, 
architect,  collector, 
teacher,  and  friend 
of  the  great  and 
lively.  Introduction 
by  Budd  Schul- 
berg.  Illustrated, 
$7.95 

THE  VALE  OF 
LAUGHTER 

Peter  De  Vries.  The 
author  of  The  Tun- 
nel of  Love,  Com- 
fort Me  with  Apples, 
and  other  bestsell- 
ing  comedies  "is  at 
the  top  of  his  form 
with  a  tale  of  a 
modern-day  Pagli- 
acci  .  .  .  most  en- 
tertaining." 
—  Publishers' 
Weekly.  $5.95 

At  all  bookstores 
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The  American  Scholar 

— the  leading  general 
quarterly — features 
perceptive,  informative 
articles  on  topics 
ranging  from  science  to 
music,  from  literature 
to  politics.  Take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity 
to  receive  a  free  copy 
of  the  208-page  issue 
on  youth  by  entering 
your  subscription  now. 
This  special  issue 
features: 


Penetrating  Articles  by 

Daniel  P.  Moynihan  •  Robert  Coles 
Joseph  Wood  Krutch  •  Anthony  Burgess 
Ralph  J.  Gleason  •  Sherman  B.  Chickering 
Eugene  Groves  •  Michael  Rossman  &  others 

Confrontation — 

The  Old  Left  and  the  New 

a  symposium  with 

Tom  Hayden  •  Ivanhoe  Donaldson 

Richard  Rovere  •  Dwight  Macdonald 

Prizewinners  in  \heAmericanScholar 
Essay  Contest  for  Young  Writers 

plus  comments  by  new  young  critics  on 
recent  books  by  young  authors 

Enrer  your  subscription  now  and  receive 
your  FREE  copy  of  the  special  autumn  issue 
immediately. 
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she  was  sixteen— and  became  the 
honest  and  magnanimous  human 
being  one  meets  in  these  pages  is  also 
a  story  out  of  legend  or  fairy  tale. 
Quite  simply,  she  was  saved  by  her 
nurse;  not  from  physical  danger,  but 
from  the  moral  disaster  which  over- 
took her  brother  Vasily  and  sent  him 
to  an  unmourned  drunkard's  grave. 
Alexandra  Bychkov  nursed  Svetlana 
from  the  time  she  was  born-,  and  after 
her  mother's  death,  she  "was  the  only 
stable,  unchanging  thing  left  .  .  .  the 
bulwark  of  home  and  family,  of  what, 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  her,  would  have 
gone  out  of  my  life  forever.  ...  It  was 
to  her  kisses  and  her  words  that  I  fell 
asleep  at  night . .  .  [and]  I  started  off 
each  day  in  her  cheery  capable 
hands."  The  translation  tends  to  level 
down  and  make  ordinary  the  terse  and 
vivid  simplicity  of  the  original,  but 
in  the  Russian,  Mme.  Alliluyeva 
speaks  of  her  nurse  as  being  like  "a 
huge  good  stove";  and  again,  de- 
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scribes  her  as  "a  bountiful,  h' 
rustling-leaved  tree  of  life, 
boughs  full  of  birds,  washed 
rains  and  glinting  in  the  sun." 
she  died,  the  child  she  had 
mourned  her  as  the  very  nean 
she  had. 

"We  are  all  responsible  for 
thing  that  happened."  Svetlana 
yeva  writes  at  the  end  of  hei 
(though  interestingly  enough  t 
tence  does  not  appear  in  the  E. 
text).  It  is,  of  course,  what 
Zossima  preached  and  what  A 
Karamazov  held  to,  in  the  face 
brother's  tale  of  the  Grand  I 
tor:  that  we  are  each  responsi 
all  for  all,  and  if  men  knew  i 
world  would  become  paradise.  I. 
Dostoevski  nor  Mme.  Alliluyev 
sure,  meant  to  limit  that  "we" 
Russian  people.  The  lives  of  af 
are  intertwined,  and  the  simi 
which  echo  in  these  books  are 
pondences,  not  coincidences. 
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$400  Million  for  What? 

by  John  Warner 


.Zip- 


The  American  Schoolbook.  by  Hillel 
Black.  Morrow,  $4.50. 

Despite  all  the  attention  lavished  on 
public  education  in  the  last  decade, 
relatively  little  has  been  directed  at 
the  textbooks  children  use  in  school. 
But  now  Hillel  Black,  for  one,  has 
spoken  out.  No  matter  that  he  is  gos- 
sipy more  often  than  incisive,  or  that 
he  is  as  often  wrong  as  he  is  right 
in  his  conclusions.  His  is  a  voice,  and 
it  will  surely  be  followed  by  others, 
perhaps  better  informed.  That  people 
"discover"  textbooks  is  the  important 
thing.  Taxpayers,  after  all,  shelled 
out  nearly  $400  million  last  year  alone 
for  textbooks.  And  of  even  more  im- 
portance is  the  role  of  textbooks  in 
the  schools. 

It  is  accepted  among  educators  and 
publishers  alike  that  the  textbook  is 
the  single  most  important  teaching 
tool  in  the  classroom.  Indeed,  in  many 
(if  not  most'  schools,  it  is  the  cur- 
riculum. Using  statistics  to  illustrate 
how  widely  used  textbooks  are,  Black 


notes  that  "During  his  school  aw 
your  child  will  either  commit  t  me 
ory  or  attempt  to  absorb  a  la 
32,000  textbook  pages,  and  tr.  di 
not  include  supplementary  rtdin 
in  social  studies,  literature,  ■  8 
ence." 

Black  began  his  book,  he  rit 
with  the  preconceived  notic  tl 
"American  public  educatic*  Jl 
failed  .  .  .  children."  He  felt,  f /th 
that  the  answer  might  lie  in  n  I 
amination  of  the  workings  c  tffi 
book  publishing." 

The  American  Schoolbook  c  tai 
that  answer-albeit  an  ironic  o  .B 
whatever  one  believes  the  s  ce 
American  public  education  to  ■ 
discovers  from  reading  this  be :  tt 
the  responsibility  lies  more  writ 
people  who  buy  the  textbool  th 
with  those  who  make  them. 

In  truth,  though,  what  gcj  il 

A  former  high-school  English  o« 
and  textbook  editor,  Mr.  WcWt 
note  a  free-lance  writer  and  <  »* 
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|  textbook  is  not  the  choice  of  the 
I  cator,  either.  There  is  the  fact  of 
I  ssure  groups  that— for  good  or  evil 
I  timately  dictate  what  Johnny  will 
ji  d.  In  his  most  enlightening  and 
|  .mble  chapter,  "Texas :  King  Cen- 
;J ,"  Black  carefully  documents  how 

I  ssure  groups  in  a  single  state  can 

I I  do  alter  content  in  textbooks  (in 
I;  instance,  biology  and  history) 
1 1  will  be  sold  in  schools  all  over  the 
I  ited  States.  This  one  chapter  alone 
Ivorth  the  price  of  the  book. 

jj  Jut  unless  you  are  greatly  at- 
|?ted  to  gossip  about  the  inner 
|  ctum  of  a  given  industry,  the  rest 
the  book  is  hardly  worth  the  effort 
•eading.  There  are  a  few  charming 
cdotes  about  successful  textbook 
Ihors.  a  chapter  that  describes  a 
n  the  life  of  a  textbook  salesman, 
nostalgic  remarks  about  Web- 
3  blue-backed  spellers  and  the 
nffey  readers,  and  so  on.  In  short, 
American  Schoolbook  is  just  the 
of  book  one  has  come  to  expect 
|  an  Hillel  Black.  The  author  of  five 
Ivious  books  i  among  them  The 
1  tchdog  of  Wall  Street  and  Buy 
I  r.  Pay  Lai  a  I,  Black's  forte  is  in- 
tj  ireting  the  complexities  of  a  seg- 
i  it  of  American  industry  to  laymen. 
I  an  interested  layman  himself, 
I  •ever,  his  interpretations  are  usu- 
I  superficial  and  at  times  mislead- 
■ .  Nevertheless  they  are  always 
i  nentlv  readable. 


10OKS  IN  BRIEF 

\  Roderick  Cook 


(h  Pyramid,  by  William  Golding. 
l/illiam  Golding's  new  novel  is 
I  le  up  of  three  episodes,  all  of 
I  ch  concern  one  youth  and  his  home 
la  village  in  rural  England.  The 
I  m'ng  one  is  about  his  first  dream 
love  and  experience  of  sex ;  the  next 
I  an  interlude  in  which  he  is 
A  nghaied  into  the  local  yokels'  mu- 

I  1-comedy  production,  during  his 
fl:  vacation  from  Oxford;  the  last 

I I  memoir  of  his  elderly  maiden 
i'ic  teacher.  The  whole  thing  adds 


THE  MIDDLE-CLASS  NEGRO 
IN  THE  WHITE  MAN'S  WORLD 

Eli  Ginzberg  and  Associates 

What  do  middle-class  Negro  youths  see  as  their  future?  How  do  they  ex- 
pect they  will  be  treated?  How  do  they  feel  about  the  Civil  Rights  move- 
ment? About  marriage  and  children?  About  their  role  in  the  community? 

Based  on  interviews  (by  Negro  interviewers)  with  high  school  seniors 
and  college  students  living  in  Atlanta  and  New  York,  this  study  answers 
these  questions  and  many  more.  $5.00 


THE  NEGRO  POTENTIAL 

Eli  Ginzberg.  "An  outstanding  analysis." 

— R.  C.  WEAVER,  American  Sociological  Review 


$1.45  paper 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

440  West  110th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y  10025 


Wordy. 


FUNK  &  1ACNALLS 

STANDARD 
COLLEGE 
DICTIONARY 


In  dictionaries,  that's  a  virtue.  And  our  Stand- 
ard college  dictionary  is  preeminently  virtu- 
ous, because  it  contains  150,000  word  entries. 

That's  at  least  8,000  more  words  than  you'll 
find  in  any  other  college  dictionary. 
More  entries,  of  course,  means  more  useful  information  for  you.  More 
scientific  terms.  More  colloquialisms.  And  more  opportunities  for  our  edi- 
tors to  exp'ain  subtle  shadings  of  meaning  and  special  usages. 

Ever  browse  through  the  limitless  wonders  of  an  unabridged  dictionary? 
Then  you'll  appreciate  the  scope  of  our  dictionary.  It's  not  unabridged.  But 
it's  the  least  abridged  desk-size  dictionary  you  can  buy. 

That's  one  reason  why  more  than  300  colleges  and  universities  recom- 
mend it  for  student  use.  (Plain  $6.50.  Thumb-indexed  $7.50.) 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLi,  STANDARD*  COLLEGE  DICTIONARY 

380  Madison  ».e->ue.  New  York,  N.Y  10017 
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'He  marched  in  scowling" 

o 

"...  and  regarded  my  camera  as  he 
might  regard  the  German  enemy.  His 
expression  suited  me  perfectly  ...  but 
the  cigar  .  .  .  seemed  somehow 
incompatible  with  such  a  solemn  and 
formal  occasion.  Instinctively,  I  removed 
it  .  .  ."  — Yousuf  Karsh  from  the 
KARSH  PORTFOLIO 


This  human  story  behind 
the  world's  best-know  n 
photograph  is  only  one.  ' 
of  forty-eight  memorable 
worcLancLpicture 
portraits  chosen  by  Karsh 
of  Ottawa  for  you  to  give... 
or  to  treasure  always  in  the 


KARSH  PORTFOLIO 

JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  •  HELEN  KELLER  •  ALBERT  SCHWEITZER 
WINSTON  CHURCHILL  •  JAYVAHARLAL  NEHRU  •  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  II 
POPE  PAUL  •  PABLO  PICASSO  •  ERNEST  HEMINGWAY 
ALBERT  EINSTEIN  •  GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW  .  .  .  and  many,  many  more 

$10.00 

At  your  local  bookstore 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS 


An  authoritative, 

full-scale 

portrait 

of  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  figures  of  the 
.Middle  Ages — 

statesman,  soldier, 
martyr  and  saint 
—  seen  against  the 
i>    -  background  of 
the  turbulent 
age  in 
which  he 
lived. 


onus 
JBccket 

by  RICHARD  WINSTON 

(author  of  Charlemagne:  From 
the  Hummer  to  the  Cross) 
480  panes  •  maps 
$10  •  now  at  better  bookstores 
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Request  complimentary  color  catalog  H 
Box  607.  Mad.  Sq.  Sta.,  New  York  10010 
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THE   TIE-BACK  HOOD 

GEM  OF  A  JERSEY! 

Head  the  fashion  parade  in  the  new  "Crusader" 
Wraps  around  your  hair  .  .  .  gives  warmth  and  n 
trim  look.  Dnuhlo  orlon  Jorsey  knit.  Washahle. 
ch<Try   peacock,  beige,  white,  gold  or  hlack.  r\a 
One  sire  fits  all. 

(add  39c  (or  postage  &  handling) 
(N.Y.  Res.  add  Salos  Tax) 

M  HERE'S  HOW  CO.,  Inc.  HA  701 

til  59  Tec  St.,  Hicksville,  N.Y.  11801 
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I  up,  less  to  an  exercise  in  nostalg 
than  to  an  exploration  of  a  mi: , 
shifting  in  attitude  toward  its  iL' 
vironment.  The  incidents  and  char  ■ 
ters  are  as  neatly  drawn,  funny,  all 

j  touching  as  anything  in  the  "goi'c 
home  again"  vein.  The  life  and  ti  j 

I  of  the  music  teacher  is  a  small  m I 
terpiece.  The  snap,  the  tang,  and 
tension  in  Mr.  Golding's  prose  is -j 
always  a  pleasure.  But  to  fans  of  ;? 
earlier  essay  into  memoir  style,  F  z 
Fall,  where  he  seemed  to  have 
force,  the  imagery,  and  the  convr1- 
sion  of  some  twentieth-century  Jo 
Donne,  this  new  novel  makes  stran  - 
ly  tame  reading. 

Harcourt,  Brace  §4 ) 

Stop-time,  by  Frank  D.  Conroy.  ' 

Young  boy,  in  the  late  1940s,  g'r 
erally  down  and  out,  from  Florida) 
New  York  to  Denmark  and  places  1 
between,  fights  for  survival  and  si] 
improvement  against  shiftless  he'e 
conditions,  feckless  friends,  and  s 
own  bent  for  self-destruction.  Itl 
gray-area  living  and  thinking,  m't 
of  the  time ;  but  it  is  good  reading,  I 
Mr.  Conroy  is  a  new  young  autfl 
with  a  remarkable  knack  for  gett  1 
flesh  and  blood  out  of  the  stony  was's 
of  poverty-stricken  Americana. 

Viking,  $F5 

Don'l   Look  at  Me  Like  That,  1 

Diana  Athill. 

Not  the  most  recherche  story  l 
the  world:  shy  daughter  of  prtftj 
cial  English  minister  becomes  s^- 
cessful  artist  in  Bohemian  Lorn  l 
and  has  doomed  affair  with  husbs  1 
of  childhood  best  friend.  But  it„3 
written  in  such  a  refreshingly  L, 
matter-of-fact  style,  with  practic;.' 
no  soul-searching  or  steamy  bedro  l 
scenes,  that  it  turns  into  a  comme- 
able  novel,  and  not  just  a  bit  of  hi;  - 
class  soap  opera.  Viking,  $4  ) 

Osborne's  Army,  by  John  Anthr  ' 
West. 

A   thoroughly  entertaining  no  I 
about  a  group  of  disenchanted  arti  I 
and    intellectual    idlers   who  esc.  ' 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  an  ■  • 
scure  island  in  the  Caribbean  cal  i 
Escondite  (The  Hideout).  Accou  I 
of  their  "simple  life"  make  their  ( 
back  to  the  mainland,  and  colonies 
hippies  start  arriving  by  every  I)' 
Things  go  from  bad  to  the  worst  wl  1 
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whole  place  gets  developed  as  a 
1  Resort  by  some  Miami-type  oper- 
•s,  and  Osborne,  the  leader  of  the 
rjnal  group,  takes  desperate  and 
losive  measures  to  preserve  his 
iciples  and,  in  a  way,  the  island, 
he  episodic  way  in  which  this 
y  is  told  sometimes  makes  it  diffi- 
to  keep  up  with  the  large  cast  of 
n  characters;  but  the  whole  thing 
ichly  and  wittily  written,  and  Os- 
ie's  account  of  the  fortunes  of  this 
island,  from  the  fifteenth  century 
ow,  is  the  best  bit  of  spoof  history 
e  John  Earth's  The  Sot-Weed 
tor.  Morrow,  $5.50 

Nonfiction 

,uhan,  Hot  and  Cool.  A  Critical 
posium,  edited  by  Gerald  E. 
rn. 

ore  about   McLuhan.   the  well- 
vn  Canadian  Confucius  of  Com- 
ications.  The  book  is  a  symposium 
he  views  of  about  thirty  people, 
ing  hot  and  cool  on  his  much- 
icized  ideas  of  how  the  electronic 
[a  affect  us  now.  and  where  they 
likely  to  take  us  in  the  future, 
use  McLuhan's  own  views  suffer 
i  wild  ellipses,  not  to  mention  log- 
ea,  it  all  becomes  a  caucus  race 
jasoning,  reflection,  and  conjee- 
nobody  wins  and  nobody  loses, 
leth  E.  Boulding  comes  nearest 
ascribing  the  situation  when  he 
"It  is  perhaps  typical  of  very 
ive  minds  that  they  hit  very 
!  nails  not  quite  on  the  head." 
t  the  gauge  of  McLuhan  is  that, 
le  end  of  this  book  ( which  also 
!S  as  a  useful  primer  to  all  his 
books),  one  is  prepared,  however 
ly,  to  take  for  granted  his  incon- 
icies,  his  stunning  over-simplifi- 
ns,  and  his  grueling  repetitious- 
for  the  man  is  on  to  so  me  tiling, 
tne  knows  that  he  may  be  right, 
main  proposition-that,  owing  to 
rowing  all-pervasiveness  of  elec- 
cs,  the  whole  world  may  become 
bal  village,  with  TV  as  its  tom- 
seems  an  entirely  credible  prin- 
How  brave  this  new  world  may 
an  aspect  he  only  flirts  with :  he 
o  direct  answer  to  the  brilliant 
ion   of   Gerald    Stearn,  "Will 
ever    be    silence?"    He  is 
ughly  ambiguous  whenever  he 
i.about  "content"  and  his  obser- 
is  about  how  people  become  "in- 
i"  often  seem  to  have  been 


dreamed  up  in  a  brown  study.  As  for 
his  having  developed  "a  thing  against 
print"  (A.  Alvarez'  phrase),  which 
has  infuriated  many  scribes  (Dwight 
Macdonald  in  the  van),  this  seems  the 
result  of  puckish  exuberance  and  the 
common  habit  of  knocking  down  one 
thing  to  build  up  another. 

But  very  much  as  junk  sculptors 
have  tried  to  enlarge  our  perceptions 
of  refuse,  opening  our  eyes  to  some- 
thing we  have  always  preferred  not 
to  see,  McLuhan  seems  to  be  trying  to 
make  us  stop  kidding  ourselves  about 
the  way  things  are  beginning  to  be 
seen,  heard,  and  transmitted  now,  and 
to  watch  out  for  the  future.  His  basic 
aim  seems  to  be  a  positive  one  of  try- 
ing to  help  one's  old  mind  join  a  set 
of  new  circumstances  he  doesn't  think 
we  can  lick.  The  sound  and  fury  of  the 
arguments  he  arouses,  as  in  this  book, 
often  reach  the  pitch  of  a  philosophi- 
cal discotheque;  but  one  figures  this 
as  part  of  the  Now-ness  of  what  is,  in 
fact,  McLuhan's  humanism. 

Dial  Press,  $6 

With  an  Eye  to  the  Future,  by  Osbert 

Lancaster. 

A  cheery  ear  on  the  past.  Osbert 
Lancaster  is  the  well-known  British 
cartoonist  and  witty  writer  on  archi- 
tecture. In  this  personal  memoir,  he 
chats  elegantly  and  amusingly  about 
his  family  (great  character,  his 
mother  i ,  his  student  days  (Charter- 
house and  Oxford  ) ,  and  his  social  life 
up  to  the  early  days  of  World  War  II. 
He  knows  a  lot  of  the  same  people  as 
Sir  Harold  Nicolson— a  good  friend  of 
his— and,  especially  for  readers  of  Sir 
Harold's  recently  published  diaries 
and  letters,  the  book  provides  a  lot  of 
entertaining  sidelights  and  foot-notes 
on  the  smart  sets  of  London,  in  the 
'twenties  and  'thirties. 

Houghton  Mifflin,  $4 

The  Innocent  Consumer  vs.  the  Ex- 
ploiters, by  Sidney  Margolius. 

A  thoroughly  depressing  book 
about  the  doves  and  hawks  of  market- 
ing—the hawks  being  sharp  salesmen, 
and  the  doves  being  their  endlessly 
gullible  customers.  The  inference 
throughout  is  that  the  dear  dumb  pub- 
lic is  constantly  and  recklessly  trying 
to  live  up  to  an  image  of  "the  good 
life"  that  the  advertisers  have  largely 
invented.  But  the  deceptions  of  such 
exploiters  depend  directly  on  the  self- 
deception  of  the  consumers:  the  emp- 


LETTERS  TO  AN  AMERICAN  LADY 

A  rare  and  delectable  treat!  Consists 
of  a  recently  discovered,  13-year- 
long  running  correspondence  be- 
tween Lewis  and  an  American  lady. 
Here  is  the  unique  Lewis  wit,  his 
large  compassion  for  things  small 
and  humane,  his  fascinating  pre- 
judices. A  delightful  collection 
which  perhaps  reveals  more  about 
Lewis  and  his  personality  than  any 
other  work  to  date.  Cloth,  $3.95 

CHRISTIAN  REFLECTIONS 

The  first  posthumous  work  of  the 
great  Christian  apologist.  14  essays 
composed  during  his  latter  years, 
most  of  them  published  here  for  the 
first  time.  Common  to  all  is  Lewis' 
uniquely  effective  style  and  the 
basic  presuppositions  of  his 
theology— his  "mere"  Christianity. 
Cloth,  $3.95 
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MR.  JACK  HAD  to  do  some  talking  to  get  a  different 
shaped  bottle.  The  talk  ended  when  he  pointed  to  how  his 
whiskey  was  different. 

When  we  began  bottling  whiskey,  some  folks  were  all  for 
using  round  bottles.  But  Mr.  Jack  wanted  a  bottle  like 
nobody  else's.  Because  he  made  whiskey  like  nobody  else's. 
That  meant  Charcoal  Mellowing, 
seeping  every  drop  through  10  feet 
of  hard  maple  charcoal.  Today, 
Jack  Daniel's  is  being  made  and 
bottled  just  the  way  he  intended. 
Just  a  sip,  we  think,  and  you'll 
appreciate  our  difference,  square 
bottle  and  all. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

■  6 

I  g   BY  DROP 


BOOKS  IN  BRIEF 

tor  who  wants  to  caveat  a  bit  more  | 
the  future,  and  doesn't  have  a  \ 
line  to  Betty  Furness,  would  do  w 
to  remember  some  of  the  case  his  • 
ries  here  and  keep  the  helpful  list  ' 
Better  Business  Organizations  han< , 
This  is  a  book  you  can  really  profit  1 . 

Trident,  $4.ji 

The  Windsor  Years.  Text  by  LoSl 
Kinross. 

A  grand  picture  book,  with  i 
urbane  and  affectionate  comments  i 
by  Lord  Kinross,  about  the  Duke  ': 
Windsor,  from  his  birth  in  1894  ) 
the  present  day.  A  must  for  peo 
who  can't  ever  see  enough  pictures 
royalty,  or  hear  enough  about  f» 
Abdication.  Viking,  \  > 

This  Way  for  the  Gas,  Ladies  a  I 
Gentlemen,  by  Tadeusz  Borowski, 

An  almost  unbelievable  book; 
short  collection  of  gossipy  stories  s  i 
anecdotes  by  an  inmate  of  Auschw: . 
The  point  of  it  is  that  "having  - 
come  totally  familiar  with  the  in  - 
plicable  and  the  abnormal ;  havi  \ 
learned  to  live  on  intimate  terms  w  i 
the  crematoria,  the  itch,  and  tub  - 
culosis;  having  understood  the  t:  e 
meaning  of  wind,  rain,  and  sun,  f 
bread  and  turnip  soup,  of  work  to  s  - 
vive,  of  slavery  and  power ;  havi  , 
so  to  say,  daily  broken  bread  with  e 
beast,"  the  human  mind  has  to  f  i 
a  "philosophic  formula"  to  fit  the  m  t 
abnormal  circumstances  and  m  e 
them  normal,  in  order  to  exist  at  I. 

One  would  think,  almost  up  to  e 
end  of  this  book  that  it  was  one  f 
the  greatest  tributes  to  the  invii  1 
bility  of  the  human  spirit.  The  1  I 
sentence  on  the  dust  jacket  shows  t  t 
there  is  a  deeper  and  more  tra  c 
breaking  point.  Borowski,  in  his  !| 
chapter,  written  some  time  after  e 
war,  tells  how  he  finds  it  imposs:  e 
now  to  shake  the  "philosophical  1 1 
mula"  he  had  to  learn  in  the  ca:  >, 
and  stop  seeing  how  it  still  applies (fl 
principle,  to  the  world  that  is  be  g 
rebuilt.  He  finds  little  difference  n 
the  meaning  of  power,  then  and  n  b 
The  editors  note:  "In  July  1951,  H 
deusz  Borowski  took  his  own  life  t 
turning  on  the  gas-a  fate  he  d 
miraculously  escaped  in  Auschwi 
Viking,  $■ 
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erforming  Arts  by  Robert  Kotlowitz 


OSELAND: 

HE  ETERNAL  PROM 


ieland  Dance  City— on  West  52nd 
et  in  New  York— identifies  itself 
5  advertisements  as  "The  World's 
.  Famous  Ballroom."  The  descrip- 
is  accurate  and  even  modest.  For 
lore  and  more  of  its  national 
/alents  close  their  doors  or  sharp- 
t  down  on  the  number  of  sessions 
to  the  public,  Roseland  before 
may  also  find  itself  the  world's 
famous    ballroom.  Chicago's 
aon  is  gone  and  the  Aragon  is 
ia  discotheque.  Hollywood's  Pal- 
>m  is  the  home  of  a  catering  serv- 
icing the  week  and  opens  for 
ng  only  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
;s.  Other  ballrooms,  too,  have  dis- 
ired  around  the  country,  most  of 
mourned  only  locally, 
ey  were  done  in  by  a  combination 
ictors,  the  most  important  of 
l  was  the  sudden  decision  by  the 
lean  public  to  sit  out  most  social 
ng  after  World  War  II  while 
si  learned  how  to  enjoy  the  seden- 


tary  new  pleasures  of  television.  This 
decision  was  followed  in  the  mid- 
'fifties  by  the  emergence  of  rock  'n' 
roll  music.  With  that  irresistible  beat 
and  strange  sound  came  an  entirely 
brand-new  style  of  social  dancing— 
both  highly  charged  and  curiously  in- 
verted at  the  same  time— which  even- 
tually found  its  permanent  home  in 
the  discotheques  of  today. 

Those  old  ballrooms  had  no  way  of 
accommodating  rock  'n'  roll.  Their 
way  was  the  easy,  winding  trail  of 
the  fox-trot  and  the  baroque  jitter- 
bug mazes  of  gentle  swing.  Along 
with  these  went  nervous,  stuttering 
Latin  rhythms,  of  which  there  are 
new  ones  every  year :  rumba,  mambo, 
samba,  cha-cha,  merengue,  and  all 
kinds  of  fanciful  and  almost  indistin- 
guishable variations  up  to  Roseland's 
own  current  Pom-Pom.  That  is  what 
their  patrons  wanted  and  most  ball- 
rooms never  wavered  a  beat  from  this 
pattern,  except  to  experiment  with 
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odd-night  special  events  designed  to 
attract  teen-agers  and  other  special- 
ists in  experimental  dancing.  Rose- 
land,  however,  has  remained  entirely 
pure.  There  are  no  experiments  at 
Roseland.  It  exists  in  almost  perfect 
integrity,  a  decorous  reminder  that 
time,  perhaps,  can  be  stopped  if  you 
do  not  pay  too  much  attention  to  it. 
On  Roseland's  ballroom  floor,  it  is  al- 
ways 1943,  more  or  less. 

"A  couple  of  kids  in  miniskirts  and 
stringy  beards  wandered  in  here  the 
other  night,"  a  gentleman  at  Rose- 
land's ticket  booth  said.  "They  took 
one  look  around  and  asked  for  their 
money  hack." 

The  heart  of  Roseland  is  a  vast, 
lightly  sanded,  perfectly  polished 
maple  dance  floor.  It  is  set  in  front 
of  a  bandstand  decorated  by  endless 
drooping  folds  of  golden  drapery 
which  seem  to  fall  from  nowhere;  this 
bandstand  is  big  enough  to  hold  two 
bands  at  once.  The  walls  and  ceilings 
at  Roseland  are  also  hung  with 
drapes,  some  crimson,  some  mauve. 
Roses  are  everywhere.  Real  ones  sit 
in  tall  vases  on  the  bandstand.  Plaster 
roses  are  carved  four  feet  high  on  the 
walls.  There  are  rosebuds  on  the 
chandeliers.  Full-length  mirrors  are 
spotted  around  the  huge  room,  reflect- 
ing roses.  In  one  dark  corner  of  the 
ballroom  is  a  television  set  on  which 
tired  or  discouraged  patrons  watch 
sporting  events.  Comfortable  arm- 
chairs face  the  dance  floor  and  snak- 
ing banquettes  line  the  long  walls; 
there  gentlemen  and  ladies  sit  and 
watch  other  couples  dance  while  ladies 
who  are  alone  wait  for  invitations. 
Many  people  come  to  Roseland  alone 
and  most  come  regularly. 

"Some  of  these  girls,"  a  gentleman 
said,  "come  in  and  just  sit  around. 
They  live  in  hotels  and  rooming 
houses  in  the  neighborhood,  seems  to 
me,  and  they're  lonely.  I  come  to 
dance.  I  think  of  myself  as  a  good 
dancer.  If  you're  not  a  good  dancer, 
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they  don't  dance  with  you.  I  come 
every  Thursday  and  change  around 
partners  all  evening.  1  alternate  over 
lilec  three  hours.  I  dance  with  about 
ten  of  them.  They're  my  steadies, 
what  you  might  call." 

Back  in  the  old  days,  Roseland's 
dance  floor  was  controlled  by  host- 
esses, who  introduced  all  gentlemen 
visitors  to  the  girls  and  sold  them 
three  dances  for  thirty-five  cents. 
Then,  according  to  Joseph  Belford, 
Roseland's  managing  director,  other 
interests  began  to  conflict  with  the 
dancing.  Some  of  the  hostesses  were 
known  to  try  a  little  hustling.  Out 
they  went,  never  to  be  replaced.  No 
lady  or  gentleman  can  visit  Roseland 
in  1967  and  fear  that  all  the  amenities 
will  not  be  properly  observed.  It  is 
possible  these  days  to  see  middle-aged 
ladies  wearing  pearls  and  white 
gloves  arriving  alone  and,  sadly,  often 
departing  the  same  way. 

"Tliis  place  is  done  with  dignity," 
a  lady  with  a  satin  bow  in  her  hair 
said.  "There's  never  any  trouble. 
Why,  a  lady  can't  get  a  drink  at  the 
bar  if  she's  unescorted.  I've  been  com- 


ing here  twice  a  week  for  twelve  years 
with  my  husband.  Once  we  even 
brought  our  doctor  and  his  wife, 
that's  how  much  we  think  of  this 
place.  You  don't  ever  feel  conspicuous 
here,  eitlier,  when  you're  dancing. 
Other  places,  people  stare  at  you  if 
you  do  anything  out  of  the  normal  on 
tlie  dance  floor." 

Every  Tuesday  night  is  showtime 
at  Roseland.  At  about  eleven  o'clock, 
the  pink  lights  begin  to  dim,  everyone 
finds  an  armchair  or  a  section  of  the 
banquette  or  standing  room,  and  then 
a  lightly  sanded,  perfectly  polished 
maple  platform  silently  rolls  out  from 
under  the  bandstand.  It  takes  up 
about  a  quarter  of  the  ballroom.  Some 
couples  sit  on  the  floor  in  front  of  it, 
clasping  their  knees;  everyone  is 
happy  with  anticipation:  the  pros  are 
about  to  do  their  stuff. 

"May  we  have  the  applause, 
please?"  the  master  of  ceremonies 
asks. 

The  first  couple  enters  and  demon- 
strates a  new  Latin  step.  It  is  all 
pelvic-centered,  filled  with  hesita- 
tions, brief  pauses,  surprise  turns 


For  The  Man  Who  Wants  The 
World's  Most  Advanced  Stereo  Receiver 
But  Refuses 
To  Build  It 
Himself . . . 


The  HEATHKIT*AR-15  NOW  COMES  FULLY  ASSEMBLED 


Until  now  the  only  way  you  could  get  the  world's 
most  advanced  stereo  receiver  was  to  build  it 
yourself  .  .  .  with  the  famous  Heathkit  AR-15. 
Now  you  can  buy  it  completely  factory  assem- 
bled and  tested,  ready  to  deliver  incomparable 
performance. 

Audio  Experts  Agree  It's  The  World's  Most  Ad- 
vanced Receiver.  Experts  like  Julian  I).  Hirsch 
who  wrote  in  the  May  '67  Hi-Fi/Stereo  Review: 
"Its  enormous  reserves  of  clean  power  (ISO  waits) 
make  for  effortless  listening  at  any  level,  and 
the  I'M  tuner  brought  in  more  list  enable  FM 
broadcasts  than  we  had  realized  existed  in  our 
area.  We  were  also  able  to  receive  stereo  broad- 
casts from  a  distance  of  70  miles,  only  200  kHz 
from  a  powerful  local  station,  without  inter- 
ference, a  feat  not  matched  by  any  other  tuner 


in  our  experience.  No  other  tuner  we  have  used 
can  compare  with  it  in  sensitivity.  We  know  of 
few  amplifiers  that  can  mutch  or  surpass  the 
AR-15  in  power  or  ultra-low  distortion." 
Advanced  Circuitry  For  Finest  1  .isteniiiK.  Like 
the  use  of  crystal  filters  (an  exclusive  with 
Heath)  and  integrated  circuits  for  completely 
silent  backgrounds,  and  peak  stereo  perform- 
ance at  all  times,  with  no  alignment  ever  re- 
quired. All  silicon  transistor  circuitry.  Field  Ef- 
fect Transistor  (FET)  FM  tuner.  Unique  noise- 
operated  squelch  and  many  more  advanced  fea- 
tures. Get  full  details  in  FREE  Catalog! 
Assembled  ARW-15,  (less  cab.).  34  lbs...  .$50  dn., 

as  low  as  $30  mo  $499.50 

Kit  AR-15,  (less  cab  ).  34  lbs  . .  .$33  dn.. 

$28  mo......  $329.95 

AE-16,  walnut  cabinet,  10  lbs  $19.95 


FREE  1968 
CATALOG 

Describes  these  and  over 
300  kits  tor  stereo/hi-tr, 
'  color  TV.  amateur  radio. 

.7*  m*  shortwave,  test,  CB,  ma 

rine.  educational,  home 
and  hobhy.  Save  up  to  50%  by  doing  the  easy 
assembly  yourself  Mail  coupon  or  write  Heath 
Company.  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan  490?? 
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that  only  the  performers  have  the  I 
to.  On  they  dance,  a  spotlight  traclhg 
them  around  the  platform.  When  l;y 
finish,  there  is  mild  applause.  Ah  | 
immediately,  a  second  couple,  \  i 
and  Yuri,  make  their  entr,  g] 
dressed  as  Russian  peasants.  The  | 
two  character  turns  in  the  Mois  ev 
folk  style.  When  Yuri's  solo  ccijsj 
Vicki  faces  the  orchestra  and  tridtc 
help  him  by  whipping  up  the  ijat 
They  work  hard  together  and  botl  rt 
highly  trained,  but  they  stay  orot 
long.  The  crowd  gets  restless  int 
talks;  some  turn  away.  At  last.' hi 
act  is  over.  Vicki  and  Yuri  rur  iff 
to  be  replaced  by  Juanita  and  Anfrii 
who  come  out  and  do  fifteen  mil  e 
of  nightclub  flamenco.  Juanita  r  -a 
tat-tats  her  heels  and  holds  her  nj 
skirt  up  to  show  oft*  her  feet.  An'  ti 
puts  his  hands  over  his  head  m 
claps.  They  too  are  well-trained,  n 
they  too  are  on  too  long. 

In  the  end,  Norton  and  Pat  ci 
quiet  the  audience  when  they  e  ei 
Drum  mils  fill  the  air.  Xortonjii 
Patricia  take  a  few  opening  lljrc 
then  go  into  an  old-style  adagioat 
tine  filled  with  leaps  and  endless  s  n 
Slowly  they  dance  to  //  /  Loved)oi 
waving  their  arms,  as  poised  a;  w 
statues.  Finally  the  climax  to  thi  v> 
ning's  showtime  is  reached.  Pa  ci 
is  lifted  horizontally  over  Nom 
head,  stuck  up  there  momentaril  in 
then  spun  around  on  one  hand.;' 
dizzying. 

"/  love  the  shows  here,"  a  g> 
man  said.  "/  love  the  music.  ItlM 
most  fabulous  place  in  the  U.\ 
Where  else  can  you  see  people  be 
their  hearts  out  for  a  two-doM 
mission?  Tin's  here  to  me  is  I 
Broadway  show.  I  entertain  bin  '< 


clients  here." 

That  kind  of  compliment,  alt  1 
he  is  proud  of  it,  was  not  quite  h 
Louis  B.  Brecker  had  in  mind  hi 
he  founded  Roseland  in  1919.  io< 
after  he  graduated  from  the  Uye 
sity  of  Pennsylvania,  Brecker  ai  h 
wife,  both  of  whom  loved  to  (  |  ' 
opened  a  small  dance  hall  of  thei  >v 
in  Philadelphia.  Other  halls,  the  hi 
discovered,   were  almost  barn 
decoration;  in  most  of  them,  " 
wooden  benches  lined  the  wal  > 
they  decorated  their  own  bal  >< 
with  comfortable  furniture  and  h< 
Bui    Philadelphia  seemed  to 
from  a  blue-law  complex;  it  w  1 
staid.  The  Breckers  set  off  foi W< 
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;,  where  they  decided  to  open  a 
mm  in  the  Times  Square  neigh- 
ood. 

leiand's  first  location  in  New 
;  was  at  51st  Street  and  Broad- 
;  it  stood  there  for  thirty-seven 
|  until  a  motel  replaced  it  in  1956. 
he  early  days.  Louis  Brecker's 
:  fear  was  that  no  one  would 
;  the  effort  to  come  that  far  up- 
.  In  1919,  he  had  even  stood  on 
orner  of  51st  Street  and  clocked 
number    of    pedestrians  who 
ed  past  each  hour;  one  evening 
muted  only  four.  But  the  tide 
ial  estate  was  with  him  (and  so 
(lis  courage).  Times  Square  was 
ding  out ;  Mr.  Brecker  claims  to 
entertained   forty-five  million 
ng  guests  to  date. 
ve  been  coming  here  for  forty- 
years,  twice  a  week,"  a  gentle- 
said.  "/  remember  Jean  Gold- 
ami  Iiis  Band.   I  remember 
ner  Henderson  and  Chick  Webb, 
a  sudden  now,  I  begin  to  see  t]ie 
en  of  couples  who  met  at  Rose- 
coming  hen.  Maybe  five  hun- 
ouples  met  lure.  If  they  shoxo  a 
I  affidavit   proving   they  met 
their  name  goes  up  in  the  lobby. 
b  come   here   until   they  die. 
not?  This  is  all  poise,  post  are, 
race.  Me,  I  got  to  get  somebody 
Here  who  can  more.  Somebody 
lie  hands,  the  arms.  I  could  of 
a  champ   maybe.  Listen,  you 
women  ask  me  to  dance?" 
a  most  general   (and  entirely 
ft)  sense,  the  dancers  at  Rose- 
eem  to  fall  into  any  one  of  six 
iries.  Generally,  too,  they  stay 
through   their  Roseland  life- 
they  may  become  more  prac- 
!«l  and    accomplished    but  they 
i  change  their  essential  style. 
I  (emorizers:  Couples  who  have 
Mips  to  every  dance  clearly  in 
I  eads  and  who,  in  dancing,  con- 
Mv    transmit    the    plan  from 
n|  to  feet.  Often,  memorizers  are 
CM  ;af  and  do  not  hear  the  melodies 
lejid  is  playing.  Often,  too,  their 
cannot  really  sense  j/hythm. 
bination,  this  always  provides 
least  one  lapsed  beat  between 
nd  of  the  music  and  the  per- 
<ce  of  the  dance.  Everything, 
1.  appears  impeccably  correct 
t  the  dancing. 

rrorists:  Smiling  couples  who 
ound  the  ballroom  floor  like 
:ines,  searching  for  vulnerable 


The  beauty  of  Knabe  is  in  Tom  YoelPs  hands 


And  he's  a  stickler 
for  details. 


Tom  Yocll  is  just  as 
particular  about  the  fine 
fashion  details  of  Knabe 
pianos  as  if  he  designed 
them.  He  should  be. 
They're  his  handwork. 

Tom  carves  the 
master  patterns  for  all 
the  details  that  give 
Knabe  pianos  their  fine  furniture  look 
—  the  perfectly  balanced  curves  of  a 
leg,  the  precise  shaping  of  an  intricate 
music  desk  motif. 

Nobody  practices  on  a  Knabe, 
except  the  people  who  own  one.  Even 
artisans  who  have  attained  the  highest 
skills  in  their  craft,  as  Tom,  an  expert 
cabinetmaker  before  he  came  to 
Knabe,  must  serve  at  least  three  years' 
apprenticeship.  That's  how  long  Tom 
sat  by  the  master  patternmaker's  bench 
as  an  apprentice.  Only  ai>er  he  learned 
all  that  the  Knabe  master  had  learned 

ton  Opera 

Wm.  Knabe  &  Co..  Inc.,  33  W.  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019  Subsidiary  of  Aeolian  Corporation 


from  the  master  before 
him,  would  we  let  Tom 
touch  a  piano  that  is  to 
become  a  Knabe. 

Today,  Tom  turns 
his  skilled  hand  to  every 
style,  from  this  ornately 
carved  Louis  XV  to  our 
new  Spanish  look. 
Knabe  styles  are  crafted  with  all 
the  time  and  talent  it  takes  to  lead 
long,  graceful  lives  in  beautiful  homes 
.  .  .  from  your  own  living  room  to  those 
of  famous  Metropolitan  Opera  stars, 
and  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
in  Lincoln  Center.  Wherever  you  see 
Knabe,  you  will  know  it  —  by  its  voice 
and  by  its  beauty. 

For  free  color  catalog,  write  Dept.  H3. 
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Now  you 
can  hear 
Shostakovich 
in  Russian. 

History's  purest  and  most  authentic 
Shostakovich  recordings  are  now  being 
created  — in  Russia  — by  Melodiya/ 
Angel.  The  full  genius  of  Russian 
artists,  conductors  and  orchestras  has 
been  focused  with  absolute  fidelity  on 
all  of  the  composer's  major  works.  The 
towering  5th  Symphony,  The  Execution 
of  Stepan  Razin,  the  premier  recording 
of  his  opera  Katerina  IsmaUova,  and  his 
dazzling  9th  and  10th  symphonies  are 
all  captured  with  a  reverence  and  sensi- 
tivity quite  beyond  anyone  but  the 
countrymen  of  Shostakovich. 
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and  trusting  couples  to  ram  and.  per- 
haps, sink. 

3.  Fantasists:  These  couples  carry 
with  them  a  prideful  look  and  an 
idealized  image  of  what  they  look 
like  on  the  dance  Moor.  When  it's 
swing  time,  they  think  they  look  like 
(linger  Rogers  and  Fred  Astaire. 
When  it's  waltz  time,  they  think 
they're  Franz  Josef  and  his  Empress. 
They  are  sometimes  terrorists,  too. 
Especially  active  during  dances  like 
the  Lindy  or  the  polka. 

4.  Onlookers:  They  come  either  to 
watch  or  nap. 

5.  Exhibitionists:  Couples  whose 
dancing  is  highlighted  by  special  ef- 
fects, such  as  heel  kicking  or  back- 
bends,  whatever  the  tempo.  Almost 
always  these  couples  wear  startling 
outfits,  such  as,  for  example,  a  wom- 
an in  her  sixties  in  a  psychedelic  mini- 
dress  while  her  partner,  in  his  seven- 
ties, parades  stiff-legged  in  white 
(.lucks,  navy  blazer,  and  sunglasses. 

6.  Naturals:  Couples  who  are  born 
to  dance. 

EiTery  Thursday  night,  the  naturals 
rule  Roseland's  dance  floor  when  the 
weekly  talent  contests  are  held.  Four 
couples  at  a  time  go  out  on  the  floor, 
the  women  in  bright  dresses  that  bil- 
low as  they  dance,  the  men  in  tuxe- 
does, a  huge  identifying  number 
hanging  down  their  backs  from  their 
necks. 

"They're  mostly  husbands  and 
wives,"  a  lady  said.  "It's  not  a  bad 
reason  to  get  married.  I  mean,  it's 
better  than  many." 

Four  judges,  picked  from  Roseland 
patrons,  sit  on  each  side  of  the  ball- 
room floor  and  score  the  perfor- 
mances by  points.  The  categories  of 
scoring,  in  order  of  importance,  arc 
posture  and  appearance,  rhythm  and 
tempo,  execution,  and  variety.  About 
thirty  couples  enter  the  contest  on 
any  one  night,  coming  from  as  far 
away  as  Pennsylvania  and  upper  New 
York  state.  Contestants  from  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut  are  common- 
place. Some  have  professional  coaches 
to  help  them  rehearse  their  perfor- 
mance, and  some,  it  is  said,  pay  their 
coaches  as  much  as  three  hundred  dol- 
lars to  create  the  choreography.  In 
Roseland  contests,  on  Thursday  night, 
mothers  have  been  known  to  compete 
with  their  own  daughters. 

"Watch  number  ten,"  a  lady  said. 
"We  know  them.  Look  at  tier  hair. 


She's  gorgeous.  Come  on,  number  , 
ten,  ten!  Looka,  looka!  These  peik 
all  they  know  is  dancing.  NuM 
twelve  is  good,  too,  but  the  dreh 
too  long.  You  see?" 

Four  couples  have  the  flooii 
themselves.  They  are  dancing  a  f$j 
ba.  Everyone  uses  his  hands  I 
arms,  gracefully  making  curlicull 
the  air.  One  very  young  couple  fl 
Stamford,  Connecticut,  never  lo(fa 
each  other  during  their  perform;,ce 
or,  for  that  matter,  at  anyone  se 
They  swoop  elegantly  around  h 
nearly  empty  platform,  gazing  twis 
fixed  over  each  other's  shoulders  a 
the  floor,  however  the  rhythm  ke 
them.  In  the  end,  the  team  thatia 
accumulated  fourteen  points  win  :h 
contest.  But  it  is  close.  There  an  w 
teams  with  thirteen  points  each  n 
the  fourth  has  twelve. 

"May  we  have  the  appll 
please?"  the  master  of  ceremlw 
asks. 

The  crowd  applauds  more  ent'is 
astically  than  at  Tuesday  niit 
showtime.  Then  they  go  back  to  n 
ing  themselves. 

"One  year,"  a  gentleman  sai  ' 
big  magazine.  Life,  Look,  can  i. 
here  and  took  pictures  on  a  Thudi 
afternoon.  At  the  first  click,  a \M 
married  men  ran  off  the  dance  jttjc 
Me,  too.  I've  been  coming  here  ito' 
for  eight  years  on  Thursday  jffl 
noon  and  my  wife  still  doesn't  A"tt#- 

"Every  Thursday,"  a  lady  said'fl  - 
husband  goes  fishing  and  drops 
here  first.  We  hare  twenty-two 
children.  I  hear  music  I  hare  to  i 
I  won  a  trophy  (nice  for  dancim 
ship.  I  get  all  the  good  partn 
have  the  same  repartee  for  ever 
asks  me  to  dance.  Tin  y  say,  'Yon 
ing  for  a  fella?'  and  I  say, 
cause  I  don't  dance  witli  girls.'i 
man  over  there  is  screnl y-cigltti 
a  sport.  Lots  of  happy  sports 

On  Roseland's  maple  floor,  c 
may  glide,  or  shuffle,  walk,  dip 
spin,  bounce,  twirl  and  som 
dangerously  combine  two  or 
.styles  at  once.  Some  even  try 
casional  tap  dance.  What  they 
is  a  look  of  constant  bliss  on  th 
room  floor,  whatever  miseriffl 
may  bear  away  from  it.  Ther 
lose  their  real  selves  and  find 
-or  at  least  other— ones  for  tl 
ment.  When  they  dance,  they 
all  the  time.  It  is  a  kind  of  in  ' 
solution. 


Audiomation  has  just  made 
your  stereo  set  obsolete. 

Our  condolences. 


jdiomation  is  a  Seeburg  innovation 
"  record  playing  and 
oring  that  lets  you 
'ogram  both 
des  of  50  LP  l| 
cords  at  the 
rn  of  a  dial, from 
lywhere  in 
;ur  home, 
beburg 
idiomation 
ds  record 

ndling...it's  the  greatest  ad- 
Incement  in  music  listening  since 
ie  development  of 
^reophonic  sound. 
Aid  you  hear  your 
bords  with  breath- 
Icing  realism— with 
f  est  sound  quality. 
Only  Seeburg 
Audiomation.  In 
Seeburg  Stereo 
ne  Music  Center. 
Here's  what 
iomation  will  do 
you: 

Play  1  or  100  LP  album  sides 
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0 
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automatically.  Play  them  by  remote 
control.  Give  you  up  to  40  hours  of 
continuous  music.  It  even  cleans  the 
tone-arm  stylus  after  each  play!  And 
all  this,  without  your  ever  touching  a 
record,  once  you  have  placed  your  al- 
bums in  the  phonograph. 

You  can  see  why  you'll  never  be 
happy  again  till  you're  Audiomated. 
Naturally,  you  get  AM,  FM  and 
stereo  FM  too  in 
the  Stereo  Home 
Music  Center.  And 
options  include  a 
stereo  tape  car- 
tridge unit  and 
up  to  12  remote  control  stations. 

Both  the  Tormat  Memory  Bank 
and  the  Pickering  Cartridge  (essen- 
tials of  Audiomation) 
are  covered  by  a  5-year 
warranty. 

The  world's  first 
console  with  Audioma- 
tion is  sleekly  styled  to 
match  its  importance  — in  hand- 
rubbed  Cherry,  Walnut  and  Distressed 
Pecan.  Ask  for  a  demonstration.  At 
better  music  and  department 
stores. 
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Music  in  the  Round  by  Discus 


HEROIC  PIANISTS 


A.11  anniversary  in  music  that  has 
gone  largely  unmarked  is  that  of  the 
Spanish  composer  Enrique  Granados, 
who  was  horn  in  18G7.  It  is  true  that 
his  work  is  somewhat  restricted.  He 
lives  today  mostly  by  virtue  of  a  glori- 
ous set  of  piano  pieces  named  Goyes- 
eas,  which  recently  were  recorded 
by  Alicia  De  Larrocha,  along  with  an- 
other collection  named  Escenas  Ro- 
manticas  (Epic  6065,  mono;  165, 
stereo;  both  2  discs).  De  Larrocha  is 
playing  the  complete  Goyescas  in  De- 
cember in  Carnegie  Hall:  one  of  the 
very  few  testimonials  in  this  country 
to  the  composer's  memory.  Otherwise 
Granados  composed  a  now-forgotten 
opera.  Coin  seas,  w  hich  he  based  on 
the  set  of  piano  pieces;  a  handful  of 
beautiful  songs;  other  material  which 
may  or  may  not  be  of  interest,  and 
there  is  no  way  of  knowing  until  we 
hear  it. 

When  he  died,  he  was  on  his  way 
to  being  not  only  the  big  man  of 
Spanish  music  but  one  of  the  impor- 
tant composers  in  Europe.  Around  the 
turn  of  the  century,  many  interna- 
tionally famous  pianists  took  up  some 
of  his  charming  pieces,  especially  the 
one  named  Playera.  Considerably 
fewer  took  up  the  cause  of  the  Goyes- 
cas, for  this  was  music  of  supreme 
technical  dilliculty,  and  ranks  with 
the  Iberia  of  Albeniz  in  complexity  of 
figuration  and  rhythm.  A  good  pianist 
can  learn  a  piece  like  Playera  in  a  few 
hours.  But  any  one  of  the  six  Goyescas 
will  take  months.  Nevertheless,  when 
the  suite  came  out  in  191  1,  it  was  im- 
mediately recognized  for  what  it  is 
music  of  imagination,  power,  color, 
and  personality.  When  Granados 
turned  it  into  an  opera,  he  saw  it 
through  its  world  premiere  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  in  1916.  This 
resulted  in  his  death.  On  the  way 
home  his  ship,  the  Sussex,  was  tor- 
pedoed by  a  U-boat.  Granados 
drowned.  The  story  is  that  he  was 
safe,  in  a  lifeboat,  when  he  saw  his 
Harper's  Mayozine,  November  1907 


wife  struggling  in  the  water.  He  went 
over  the  side  to  save  her,  and  both 
were  lost. 

Granados  said  that  his  suite  was 
inspired  by  Goya  paintings;  hence  the 
name.  Of  the  six  pieces,  the  first 
four  are  of  extraordinary  beauty. 
Melodies  seem  to  last  forever.  They 
wind  and  wind  and  wind.  The  last  two 
pieces  drag  a  bit.  Granados  used 
Spanish-derived  harmonies  with  a 
faintly  French  flavor,  but  the 
rhythms  are  Spanish  all  the  way 
through.  As  for  the  piano  style,  he 
did  owe  a  bit  to  Albeniz,  and  probably 
just  as  much  to  the  now-forgotten 
piano  music  of  Leopold  Godowsky.  It 
was  Godowsky  who  had  carried  the 
Liszt  style  to  a  new  contrapuntal 
method— not  Bachian  counterpoint, 
but  a  counterpoint  in  which  inner 
voices  were  constantly  being  juggled 
around.  Granados  must  have  been  a 
very  good  pianist.  The  writing  in 
Goyescas  is  conceived  idiomatically  in 
terms  of  the  instrument. 

Young  Player  with  Authority 

KLtfcenas  Romanticas  shows  a  lighter 
side  of  the  composer,  though  the 
music  is  a  long  way  from  being  salon 
music.  None  of  these  is  heard  very 
often.  They  are  not  as  effective  as  the 
Goyescas,  and  much  more  reserved 
than  the  many  salon  pieces  which 
made  the  composer  so  popular  in  his 
day.  But  they  deserve  listening.  And 
how  De  Larrocha  plays  this  music! 
She  is  a  marvel.  They  say  she  has  a 
small  hand,  but  that  does  not  stop  her 
from  taking  the  wide  stretches  in 
Goyescas  with  no  apparent  st  rain.  She 
has  strength,  fire,  color,  and  wonder- 
ful rhythm.  This  lady  is  a  great  pian- 
ist, and  never  in  my  experience  have 
I  heard  Goyescas  played  with  such 
authority,  such  color,  such  an  instinct 
for  turning  a  phrase. 

De  Larrocha  has  something  very 
few  of  today's  younger  pianists  have. 


Call  it  poise,  confidence,  maturit 
what  you  will.  As  she  plays,  there 
a  feeling  of  inevitability,  of  phra, 
linked  to  phrase  to  provide  a  perfe 
whole.  A  pianist  like  John  Brownii 
has  fingers  as  infallible  as  those  i 
De  Larrocha,  but  his  fingers  do  n 
make  equivalent  music.  Browning  h; 
just  come  out  with  a  disc  of  Beeth 
ven's  A  flat  Sonata  (Op.  110)  ai 
the   Schumann   Symphonic  Etud 
(RCA  Victor  LM  2963,    mono;  LS 
296o,  stereo).  Unlike  De  Larroch 
but  like  so  many  of  the  young 
school.  Browning  does  not  seem  to 
able  to  hold  a  work  together.  Wh> 
his  agile  fingers  can  run  fast,  ever 
thing  is  fine.  As  soon  as  he  feels 
has  to  "interpret."   his  limitatio 
show  up.  Then  he  becomes  manner 
and  artificial.  He  adds  unnecessa 
little  touches  of  color;  his  ritards  a 
just  a  shade  too  obvious;  his  accent 
at  ions  often  do  not  make  sense.  At  t 
end  of  the  Beethoven  one  wonders 
he  has  any  sensitivity  at  all.  Certai 
ly,  the  way  he  bangs  out  the  left-ha 
octaves  in  the  fugue  of  Op.  110 
no  testimony  to  a  patrician  music 
mind.  The  playing  here  is  actua 
brutal.  And  in  the  Schumann  his  pis 
ing  is  all  on  the  surface.  There  is  lit 
depth  to  the  tone,  there  are  few  ide 
of  his  own.  and  all  we  get  is  a  glib  ri 
through.    Gary    Graffman,  anotli 
American  pianist,  also  has  recen 
recorded  the  Symphonic  Etudes  (( 
lumbia  6.">78.  mono;  (5978,  stem 
This     performance     differs  fr< 
Browning's  in  that  there  is  no  eff< 
at  color  at  all.  Graffman  goes  dogg< 
ly  along,  taking  every  repeat,  maid 
the  music  an  exercise  in  determil 
tion.  The  performance  is  note-perfi 
and  incredibly  dull. 

Rubinstein  Domina  | 

Fortunately  we  still  have  the  o'f 
timers,  and  among  the  oldest  of  t 
old-timers  currently  in  action  ' 
Artur  Rubinstein.  The  man  is  am; 
ing.  About  eightv  vears  old,  he  si 
plays  with  the  vigor  of  a  young  m; 
Nor  does  he  confine  himself  to  t 
solo  literature.  His  concerto  repertc 
equals  that  of  anybody  around,  and 
loves  to  play  chamber  music.  It  is 
chamber  music  that  he  is  heard  in  1 , 
most  recent  disc. 

Not  long  ago  he  heard  I  he  (iuarn 
Quartet.  The  Guarneri  Quartet  is 
offshoot  of  the  Marlboro  Music  Fes 
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has  something  important  to  say 
it  Truth  in  Listening, 
he  fact  is,  there's  a  lot  of  half- 
"ted  sound  trying  to  push  its  way 

people's  homes  these  days  by 
ing  itself  off  as  something  better, 
try  your  iavorite  symphony  on  it, 
I  the  effect  is  strictly  So  What, 
mil  now.  the  only  way  you  could 
jre  of  getting  honest  sound  was  to 

individual,  top-quality  compo- 
s.  And  then  try  to  find  a  cabinet 
hem. 

tec  has  changed  all  that.  We  took 
top-quality  com- 
nts  and  put  them 
ustom-designed 
nets  for  you.  Like 
Valencia  stereo 
ble  (right).  It's 
ched  walnut, 
ully  selected  for 
*b  graining. 


The  center  cabinet  will  hold  your 
record  player  and  tape  recorder.  As 
well  as  Altec's  100-watt  711  receiver 
which  operates  them,  in  addition  to 
having  an  FM  tuner  and  all  the  con- 
trols you  need  lor  a  complete  home 
music  center. 

The  big  news  is  the  speaker  cabi- 
nets. They  contain  the  same  compo- 
nents Altec  puts  into  its  famous  A7 
"Voice  of  the  Theatre"  l:  speaker 
system.  The  one  most  recording  stu- 
dios use  for  playback  during  record- 


ing session^,  because  the  A7  taithlullv 
reproduces  every  nuance  the  critical 
pi  ofcssional  listens  for. 

All  of  this  is  yours  lor  $1,422.50. 
Alter  also  makes  the  Flamenco,  a 
Meditei  ranean-styled  stei  eo ensemble 
in  oak,  You  i  an  see  it  in  Altec's  new 
catalog,  which  is  yours  for  the  asking. 
Just  write  to  the  address  below.  Or 
ask  your  Altec  dealer. 

While  you're  there,  listen  to  Altec. 
Alter  all  the  half-truths  you've  been 
getting  on  other  systems,  you  may  be 
surprised  at  the  fullness  and  range  of 
true  sound. 

There's  one  thing 
for  sure.  The  moment 
you  listen  to  an  Altec, 
you'll  be  glad  you 
listened  to  this  page. 
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STUDENT 
WRITING 
CONTEST 


"This  generation  of  young  people 
is  unlike  any  that  has  gone  before." 

The  editors  of  Harper's  Magazine 
invite  students  to  write  essays  or 
stories  on  some  aspect  of  this  theme. 

Manuscripts  will  be  judged  for 
impact,  clarity,  soundness,  and 
focus. 

PRIZES 

There  will  be  two  sets  of  prizes, 
one  for  high-school  students 
and  one  for  college  students: 

First  Prizes  $150 
Second  Prizes  75 
Third  Prizes  50 
Honorable  Mentions  25 

  RULES  

/.  Manuscripts  must  be  no  longer  than 
1 ,500  words  and  must  be  typewrit- 
ten, double-spaced,  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only. 

2.  All  entries  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  completely  filled-oitt  entry  blank. 

3.  The  contest  closes  January  31,  1968. 
No  entries  postmarked  after  that 
date  will  be  considered. 

4.  The  editors  of  Harper's  Magazine 
will  be  the  judges  of  the  contest. 
Their  decisions  will  be  final. 

5.  All  manuscripts  submitted  will  be 
the  property  of  Harper's  Magazine 
and  will  not  be  returned.  The  de- 
cision whether  or  not  to  publish 
entries  will  rest  with  the  editors. 

6.  Teachers  whose  classes  use  the  Har- 
per's Student  Edition  are  requested 
t  >  screen  manuscripts  and  submit 
only  those  which  they  deem  of  espe- 
cial merit. 

7.  Students  in  classes  not  using  the 
Student  Edition  may  enter  the  con- 
test but  must  have  the  entry  blank 
signed  by  a  teacher. 

8.  Decisions  will  be  announced  in  May 
1968. 

9.  Mail  manuscripts  with  entry  blanks 
to: 

Harper's  Student  Writing  Contest 

Harper's  Magazine 

2  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  N.Y.  10016 

 ENTRY  HI  AN K  -- 

Student's  Nami::  . 


GRADE  (freshman,  sophomore,  etc.):. 


School  or 

C  01  I  i  <.i  Addri  ss  :  . 


IIomi  Address: 


Teacher's 
Name:  


Teacher's  Signature: 


MUSIC  IN  THE  ROUND 


3 


val.  Arnold  Steinhardt,  John  Dalley, 
Michael  Tree,  and  David  Soyer,  each 
an  important  string  player,  had  been 
making  music  at  Marlboro  under  the 
direction  of  Rudolf  Serkin  and  Pablo 
Casals.  About  three  years  ago  they 
decided  to  pool  their  resources.  When 
they  gave  their  first  concerts  under 
the  name  of  the  Guarneri  Quartet 
(not  one  of  them,  apparently,  owns 
a  Guarnerius,  but  somebody  sug- 
gested the  name  and  they  took  it )  the 
music  world  reacted  with  yells  of 
praise.  Not  since  the  Juilliard  Quar- 
tet had  come  along,  in  the  early 
1950s,  was  there  such  excitement  in 
the  world  of  chamber  music.  And  the 
Guarneri  Quartet  deserves  most  of 
the  praise.  It  is  a  perfectly  tooled 
group,  as  technically  accomplished  as 
any  living  foursome.  It  also  is  a  string 
quartet,  in  the  modern  style:  objec- 
tive, inclining  toward  fast  tempos, 
literal  in  its  approach,  triumphant  in 
modern  music,  a  little  noncommittal 
in  the  romantics. 

Rubinstein  decided  this  was  just 
the  group  for  him.  He  wanted  to  re- 
record  some  of  the  chamber  music  he 
had  made  years  ago.  The  first  of  the 
series  is  a  recording  of  the  Brahms 
Piano  Quintet  in  F  minor  (Victor 
LM  2971,  mono;  LSC  2971,  stereo). 
Naturally  the  veteran  Rubinstein 
would  be  the  dominating  force.  The 
members  of  the  quartet  take  his 
tempos.  They  could  do  a  lot  worse. 
Rubinstein  knows  this  music  as  few 
do.  He  brings  to  it  a  romantic  surge 
that  may  disturb  those  weaned  in  the 
Schnabel  tradition,  but  the  music  can 
take  it.  The  Guarneri  Quartet  ap- 


proaches  the  score  with  equal  mus  4 
larity.  Indeed,  the  close-up  record© 
makes  the  Quintet  sound  like  a  bJj 
piano  concerto.  It's  all  very  exciti$ 
Rubinstein  has  expressed  a  desinia 
follow  this  with  the  Schuman  Quir.it, 
and  with  the  piano  quartets  I 
Brahms  and  Faure.  None  of  his  ii- 
vious  recordings  of  those  workas 
available  any  longer. 

Why  Records  Were  Inverm 


Another 

recorded 
certo  No 

third  time.  On 
laborates  with 


old-timer:  Serkin,  who  it 
the  Brahms  Piano  ( 
2  for  what  must  be  1 
this  occasion  he  I 
the  Cleveland  Sf 


phony  conducted  by  George  Stil 
(Columbia  6367,  mono;  6967,  sterfil 
Early  along,  Serkin  made  a  ca:H 
with  this  concerto,  and  the  years  hv«| 
but  broadened  his  conception.  This; 
a  heroic  performance  that  son 
even  more  heroic  than  it  is,  than 
to  the  recording  engineers.  EvM 
thing  is  brilliant,  close-up,  detafl 
and  after  a  while  a  feeling  of  discj.W 
fort  enters.  Audio  fatigue  occjs^; 
Nevertheless  the  playing  of  the  pM 
ist  and  the  conducting  of  Szell  arW 
(he  authentic  grand  scale.  It  ffi 
should  be  mentioned  that  seldomH 
the  cello  solo  of  the  third  movent 
been  played  so  beautifully. 
Brahms  B  flat  has  received  greatft 
terpretations  on  records,  but  i 
hard  to  think  of  one  in  which  a 
the  participants  seem  to  have  su  it 
(/rax))  of  the  score.  It  is  for  perfiPT 
ances  like  this  that  records  wenM 
vented. 
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John  Corry 

Making  If 
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Dubonnet 


is 


PARisiN  aGIass 


Smart  drink  to 
order  when  you're 
out  with  him... 

Why  order  something  stronger  than  you  like, 
when  you  can  enjoy  light  and  tasty  Dubonnet. 
It's  fashionable,  delicious  and  yet  so  light, 
mild  and  easy.  The  French  have  been  enjoying 
Dubonnet  foryears.  Delightful  ...  on  the 
rocks,  straight  or  with  soda!  There  is  nothing 
in  the  world  like  Dubonnet  Red  .  .  . 
or  Dubonnet  Blonde! 

DUBONNET  APERITIF  WINE 
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PRODUCT  OF  U.S.A.  ©  SCHENLEY  IMPORTS  CO..  N.Y., 


N  EXPERIMENTAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB  will  demonstrate 
how  membership  insures  you  against  missing  books  you  promise  yourself  to  read  and  own 


YOUR  CHOICE  OF  ANY  THREE 


FOR  ONLY$l 


THE  SUGGESTED  TRIAL:  YOU  AGREE  TO  BUY 
THREE  ADDITIONAL  CLUB  CHOICES  WITHIN 
A  YEAR  AT  THE  SPECIAL  MEMBERS'  PRICES 


THE 


DBA*11 


fessions 

WJ§fer 


376.  THE  CONFESSIONS  OF 
NAT  TURNER 

by  WILLIAM  STYRON 

(Retail  price  $6.95) 


379.  MEMOIRS 
1925-1950  by 

GEORGE  F.  KENNAN 
(Retail  price  $10) 


375.  AT  EASE 
Stories  I  Tell 
to  Friends 
by  DWIGHT  D. 
EISENHOWER 

(Ret.  price  $6.95) 


373.  NIGHT  FALLS 
ON  THE  CITY  by 

SARAH  GAINHAM 
(Ret.  price  $6.95) 


j  CARL  SANDBUW3 
ABRAHAM 

LINCOLN 


380.  INCREDIBLE 
VICTORY  by  WALTER 
LORD.  Photographs 
(Ret.  price  $5  95) 


370.  AN  OPERATIONAL 
NECESSITY  by 

GWYN  GRIFFIN 
(Ret.  price  $6.95) 


355.  THE  DEATH  OF  A  PRESIDENT 

by  WILLIAM  MANCHESTER 

Charts  and  maps 
(Retail  price  $10) 


340.  EVERYTHING 
BUT  MONEY  by 

SAM  LEVENSON 

(Ret.  price  $4.95) 


i  Games  People  Ray 
j  by  Eric  Berne.  MD 


235.  THE  SOURCE 

by  JAMES  A. 
MICHENER.  Illus. 
(Ret.  price  $7.95) 


448.  ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN:  The  Prairie 
Years  and  The  War 
Years  by  carl 

SANDBURG.  1-vol. 
edition.  Illustrated 
(Ret.  price  $7.50) 


GIBBON'S 

THE 
DECLINE 
AND  FALL 
OF  THE 
ROMAN 
EMPIRE 


116.  DISRAELI  by 

ROBERT  BLAKE 

Illustrated 

(Ret.  price  $12.50) 


D  M  LOW 


443.  THE  DECLINE 
AND  FALL  OF  THE 
ROMAN  EMPIRE  by 
EDWARD  GIBBON 
1-vol.  abridgment 
by  D.  M.  LOW 
(Retail  price  $8) 


THE 

PLOT 


374.  THE  PLOT  by 

IRVING  WALLACE 
(Ret.  price  $6.95) 


HISTORY 

Of  THE 

AMERICAN 
PEOPLE 


234.  THE  OXFORD 
HISTORY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

by  SAMUEL  ELIOT 
MORISON.  Illus. 
(Ret.  price  $12.50) 


363.  THE  EIGHTH  DAY 

by  THORNTON  WILDER 

(Retail  price  $6.95) 


343.  GAMES 
PEOPLE  PLAY  by 

ERIC  BERNE,  M.D. 
(Retail  price  $5) 


431.  THE  RISE 
AND  FALL  OF  THE 
THIRD  REICH  by 
WILLIAM  L.  SHIRER 
(Ret.  price  $12.50) 


291.  IN  COLD 
BLOODS 

TRUMAN  CAPOTE 
(Ret.  price  $5.95) 


278. A  THOUSAND 
DAYS  by  ARTHUR  M. 
SCHLESINGER,  JR. 
(Retail  price  $9) 


152.  BARTLETTS 
FAMILIAR 
QUOTATIONS 
13th  edition 
(Retail  price  $10) 


103. THE  NEW 
ROGET'S  THESAURUS 
IN  DICTIONARY 
FORM.  Ed.  by 

NORMAN  LEWIS 
(Ret.  price  $4.95) 


161. JOY  OF 

COOKING  by 
ROMBAUER  and 
BECKER.  Illus. 

(Ret.  price  $6.50) 


BOOK-DIVIDENDS:  A  library-building  plan 
every  reading  family  should  know  about 


*E    EXPERIMENTAL  MEMBERSHIP 

,  uggested  here  will  not  only  prove, 
\iour  own  actual  experience,  how 
[  ~ually  membership  in  the  Book-of- 
Nonth  Club  can  keep  you  from 
ing,  through  oversight  or  over- 
ness,  books  you  fully  intend  to 
1  it  will  also  demonstrate  another 
I  tant  advantage:  Book-Dividends. 
Jigh  this  unique  profit-sharing  sys- 
I  tembers  can  regularly  receive  valu- 
I  brary  volumes— at  a  small  fraction 
il  ir  price— simply  by  buying  books 
I  vould  buy  even  if  they  were  not 
nembers. 

;  'ou  continue  after  this  experi- 
il  membership,  you  will  earn,  for 


every  Club  Selection  or  Jlternate  you 
buy,  a  Book-Dividend  Credit.  Each 
Credit,  upon  payment  of  a  nominal  sum, 
often  only  $1.00  or  $1.50— somewhat 
more  for  expensive  volumes— will  entitle 
you  to  a  valuable  Book-Dividend  which 
you  may  choose  from  over  a  hundred 
fine  library  volumes  whose  retail  prices 
now  average  $7.  This  is  probably  the 
most  economical  means  ever  devised  for 
building  a  well-rounded  personal  library. 
Since  its  inauguration,  the  almost  in- 
credible sum  of  $406,  '.0  000  worth 
of  books  (retail  value;  has  been 
earned  and  received  by  Book  o.'  the- 
Month  Club  members  through  thi? 
unique  plan. 


BOOK-OF-THE -MONTH  CLUB,  Inc. 

345  Hudson  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10014  A67-12 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of-the-Month 
Club  and  send  me  the  three  volumes  whose  numbers  I  have 
Indicated  In  boxes  below,  billing  me  $1.00  for  all  three  vol- 
umes. I  agree  to  purchase  at  least  three  additional  monthly 
Selections  or  Alterrates  during  the  first  year  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, paying  the  special  members'  prices.  I  have  the  right  to 
cancel  my  membersh'p  any  time  after  buying  these  three 
books.  If  I  continue  after  the  trial,  I  will  "am  a  Book-Divi- 
dend Credit  for  every  Selection — or  Alternate — I  buy  under 
the  system  described  at  left.  (A  small  charge  Is  added  to  all 
book  shipments  to  cover  postage  and  mailing  expense.) 
please  note:  Occasionally  the  Club  offers  a  Double  Selec- 
tion, two  books  at  a  special  combined  price.  Such  purchases 
are  counted  as  a  single  book  in  fulfilling  the  membership 
obligation. 


INDICATE  BY  NUMBER  THE 
THREE  BOOKS  YOU  WANT 
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.  or  Zip  Sfafe. 
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Bombs  over  Vietnam 

As  Mr.  Fischer  describes  the  cor- 
rosive effect  of  the  Vietnam  war 
["The  Easy  Chair:  Stop  the  Bomb- 
ing?". October  J  he  practically  defines 
the  conditions  under  which  his  im- 

j  partial  panel  could  never  be  brought 
together.  ...  A  panel  of  Americans 
that  would  judge  the  Vietnam  war 
impartially  now  would  be  about  as 
easy  to  get  together  as  a  jury  in  1963 
that  would  have  given  a  fair  verdict 

1  to  Lee  Harvey  Oswald. 

It"  Mr.  Fischer  has  in  mind  a  group 
that  will  weigh  all  aspects  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  (and  not  just  answer  the 
hard-nosed  questions  that  he  enumer- 
ates, not  one  of  which  has  anything  to 
do  with  moral  or  even  legal  issues1, 
his  nominees  should  include  distin- 
guished Europeans.  Asians.  Africans, 
and  South  Americans.  This  panel  of 
course  we  already  have,  ft  is  called  the 
United  Nations,  and  it  is  located  with- 
in walking  distance  of  Mr.  Fischer's 
office. 

Dwight  Bouncer 
Belmont.  Mass. 

John  Fischer  mentioned  that  some 
people  think  that  Johnson  and  Rusk 
might  not  really  want  negotiations, 
"presumably  because  they  are  wicked 
or  stupid,  or  both." 

It  does  happen  to  be  my  view  that 
Johnson  and  Rusk  do  not  want  nego- 
tiations, but  certainly  not  because 
they  are  wicked  or  stupid.  I  believe 
that  Johnson  and  Rusk  do  not  want 
negotiations  because  the  South  Viet- 
namese government  is  not  capable  of 
maintaining  itself  in  power  without 
the  presence  of  American  troops.  .  .  . 
Johnson  and  Rusk  thought  that  time 
would  work  to  their  advantage  so  they 
discouraged  any  chance  for  negotia- 
tions in  the  past.  They  were  waiting 
Tor  the  elections  in  South  Vietnam  to 
make  that  government  more  accept- 
able in  the  eyes  of  the  Vietnamese 
people.  Apparently  this  has  not  hap- 
pened, as  the  Buddhists  and  students 
Harpers  Magazine,  December  1967 


are  already  demonstrating.  .  .  .  i 
government  of  South  Vietnam  is  j 
as  unpopular  as  ever.  No  wonder  I 
Johnson  and  Rusk  are  unwillinj 
stop  the  bombing. 

Lorraine  Wh/j 
Tempe.  Arid 

Mr.  John  Fischer  seems  to  acl 
the  thesis  that  the  United  StatesJ 
a  legitimate  "right"  to  wage  wal 
Vietnam.  When  the  AdministraJ 
convinces  me  of  this.  1  might  be  j 
ing  to  listen  to  arguments  for  1 
against  the  bombing.  Until  that  tm 
assisting  Mr.  Johnson  to  "shift  col 
with  the  least  political  disadvanfal 
is  a  disservice  to  the  future  of  j 
country  and  its  sick  policy  in  So-J 
east  Asia. 

('.  T.  (  UMM 
Los  Angeles. 

I  believe,  just  as  John  Fischer  (j 
that  Johnson  and  Rusk  really  \| 
negotiations  in  Vietnam.  It  is  c* 
true  that  this  war  is  Johnson's  gM 
est  political  liability. 

The  problem  is  that  they  wisl 
negotiate  only  on  their  own  te* 
Nowhere  in  the  world,  except  inj: 
United  States,  does  the  ordinary  J 
zen  believe  that  the  policy  of  thisj 
ministration   is   to  withdraw  »j- 
under  the  best  conceivable  cirri 
stances.  What  we  are  driving-* 
in  South  Vietnam  is  what  we  gofc- 
South  Korea:  a  permanent  diviskl 
an  ethnically  homogeneous  populai 
and  a  permanent  presence  of  Al 
it  an  troops  and  power  in  A>ia.  f  " 
fools  believe  that  the  military  I 
their  political  cohorts'  will  willi 
withdraw  from  an  enclave  in 


Harper's  ir«  Iconics  rcath  ;>•'  e<J) 
ments.  Short  letters  stand  t 
best  chance  of  publication;  « 
all  letters  may  be  cut  to  some  I 
tent.  Comments  on  articles  in  fi 
issue  will  appear  in  the  F ehruo 
Harper's. 
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DO  THE  giant  corporate  structures  examined 
by  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  in  The  New 
Industrial  State  present  a  threat  to  our  liber- 
ties? Will  the  Catholic  Church  re-examine  its 
attitudes  towards  Celibacy,  Divorce  and  Birth 
Control?  What  manner  of  man  is  Bertrand 
Russell  who  initiated  his  own  "trial"  of  Ameri- 
can officials  for  Vietnam  "war  crimes"? 

Books  that  raise  questions  like  these  not  only 
go  behind  the  news  in  their  relentless  search 
for  answers,  but  often  actually  make  news 
themselves. 

Now  the  new  MAINSTREAM  BOOK  CLUB 
offers  you  a  unique  opportunity  to  get  the  in- 
side story  on  the  really  important  events  and 
controversies  of  our  time,  in  the  often  contro- 
versial books  that  explain  the  news  or  actually 
make  the  news. 

MAINSTREAM  BOOK  CLUB  lets  you 
know  about  books  like  these  before  they  are 
published.  It  delivers  them  to  you  while  they 
are  just  beginning  to  stir  talk.  And  it  saves 
you  at  least  40"',,  on  every  one  you  want. 

The  important  books  on  this  page  are  typi- 
cal of  the  selections  the  Club\s  editors  sift  out 
from  the  flood  of  lesser  books.  As  a  Charter 
Member,  you  may  take  any  three  for  only  $1. 
plus  shipping  and  handling. 

Then  every  month  you  receive,  free,  the 
Club  bulletin  reviewing  the  forthcoming  selec- 
tion and  several  alternates.  If  you  want  the 
selection,  it  will  be  rushed  to  you  as  soon  as 
published.  Or  you  may  request  an  alternate— 
or  no  book  at  all— on  the  form  always  provided 
You  need  purchase  only  four  books  within 
the  next  two  years  out  of  dozens  to  be  offered. 
For  each  book  you  buy,  you  will  be  billed  the 
Club's  special  low  price— at  least  40",'.  off  the 
publisher's  original  edition.  Every  fourth  pur- 
chase entitles  you  to  choose  a  free  bonus  book. 

You  needn't  send  the  dollar  now  for  your 
three  introductory  books— just  mail  the  coupon. 


As  a  charter  member  of  the  new 
MAINSTREAM  BOOK  CLUB 

Choose  Any  3  Books 
foronly*] 

and  take  as  few  as  four  more  books 
any  time  within  the  next  two  years 


MAINSTREAM  BOOK  CLUB 

Dept.  70  HAX .  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  11530   

Please  enter  my  Charter  Member-  f 

ship  and  send  me  the  three  books   J  | 

whose  numbers  I  have  printed  in  

the  boxes  at  the  right.  Bill  me  only  I 
$1  plus  shipping  and  handling  for 

all  three  books.  However,  if  not   

delighted  with  them.  I  may  return  I 

them  in  1C  days  and  my  member-  |  

ship  will  be  canceled. 

If  I  decide  to  continue.  I  agree  to  purchase  on 
my  Club  charge  account  as  few  as  four  more  se- 
lections or  alternates  during  the  next  two  vears 
at  the  members'  special  price,  guaranteed  to  be 
at  lea^t  W~,  less  than  the  publishers'  editions  (a 
modest  charge  is  added  for  shipping  and  han- 
dling"- Each  month  you  will  send  me  the  free 
Club  bulletin  describing  the  forthcoming  selec- 
tion and  other  vital,  provocative  books,  together 
with  a  convenient  form  for  requesting  an  alter- 
nate or  no  book  at  all  if  I  do  not  wish  to  receive 
the  selection.  Every  fourth  purchase  of  a  selec- 
tion or  alternate  will  entitle  me  to  choose  a  free 
bonus  book. 

Mr 
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Someone  should  still 
make  wines  in  the 
tradition  of  yesteryear... 

Brother  Timothy,  our  cellarmaster,  takes  his  time 
about  finishing  wines.  Even  after  they're  bottled, 
he  gives  them  a  long  rest  before  sending  them  on 
their'  way:  a  final  maturing  ...  in  the  old  world 
71  '  TN/^V  manner.  Uncork  them  gently.  There's  something 
W  Jlj  JL/V-J.  great  inside. 
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The  Christian  Brothers 

Wines  of  California  sin^e  1SSZ 
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where  we  have  spent  billions  on  ;| 
and  airstrips  which  can  be  usedl 
by  an  industrially  advanced  couf 
Even  Mr.  Fischer  cannot  claim! 
such  massive  investment  has 
thing  to  do  with  Vietnam  or  its] 
pie.  .  .  . 

Harold  J.  Bieni 
West  Covinal 


John  Fischer  makes  no  effo: 
fit  the  bombing  into  the  overall  r 
context  of  our  participation  ir 
war.  .  .  .  The  existence  of  a  gr> 
evil  is  not  comforting  to  those 
experience  the  lesser  one,  and  \ 
opinion  does  not  seem  to  be  fi 
by  the  attempted  portrayal  of  oui 
ministration  as  one  carving  a  p 
between  two  irresponsible  and  i 
ceptable  extremes.  .  .  .  Our  tradi 
are  meaningless  if  we  cannot  di 
entiate  between  those  who  feel  th< 
justifies  the  means  and  those  wh< 
revolted  by  the  use  of  other  pi 
as  means  for  the  accomplishme] 
our  ends. 

Richard  Te' 
Bronx, 

Over  and  Under  Tr 

In  her  reply  to  Mr.  Lippmann  [ 
alogue  Between  the  Generations,' 
tober]  Miss  Rita  Dershowitz'  clai 
"experiences  [which]  are  qiu 
tively  different  from  those  of  my 
ents  and  perhaps  even  different : 
anything  which  has  gone  before" 
her  statement  of  "fact  [sic]  that 
old  values  don't  hold  true  any  Ion 
are  significant  only  in  confirminj 
thought  that  the  babes  of  1967  ( 
know  their  history.  The  assertion 
the  new  generation  has  discov 
a  new  world  with  new  values, 
ethics,  new  learning,  new  way. 
thinking,  new  wisdom,  new  j 
merits,  new  dimensions,  new  ex] 
ences,  new  assumptions  is  really 
light  fully  naive.  .  .  . 

If  Miss  Dershowitz  really  wish« 
observe  the  "excitement  of  b 
young"  when  "old  values  don't 
true  any  longer,"  she  might  cons 
the  years  1890  to  1920  as  contra 
with  the  years  1920  to  1950.  No 
trast  between  the  1930s  and 
1960s,  for  example,  can  begin  to( 
pare  with  the  revolution  of  idea 
between  the  Victorian  Era  and 
years  following  World  Wars  I  an< 

However,  is  it  really  the  va 
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After  71  rentals  it'll  become 
of  the  best  used  ears 
the  market 


Unlike  other  rent  a  car  companies,  we 
buy  most  of  our  cars  outright  rather  than 
lease  them. 

This  gives  us  greater  leverage  in  getting 
the  variety  of  cars  we  want  which  in  turn 
gives  you  a  better  chance  of  getting  the  kind 
of  car  you  want. 

It  also  gives  you  one  other  important 
thing.  Considerable  assurance  that  we  take 
care  of  our  cars.  If  we  don't,  we  pay  the  price 
at  trade-in  time. 

Therefore  we  won't  rent  the  life  out  of 
them.  The  average  Hertz  car  is  rented  only 
71  times.  Then  it's  sold  while  it's  still  in  good 
condition. 

To  further  make  sure  it's  in  good  condi- 
tion we  spend  money  on  it  while  we  own  it. 
An  average  of  T+.70  for  cleaning,  washing 
and  maintenance  on  every  car  every  time  it's 
rented.  (Maintenance,  incidentally,  does  not 
include  gasoline. ) 

What  all  this  means  to  you,  of  course,  is 
that  when  you're  away  from  home  you  can 
drive  a  car  that's  probably  in  better  shape 
than  the  one  you  left  at  home. 

And  if  the  one  you  left  at  home  is  in  no 
shape  at  all... well,  you  always  know  where 
you  can  buy  a  good  low-mileage  used  Ford 
to  replace  it. 


Hertz 

We  can  help  a  little. 
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Choose  the  incomparable  Palm  Beach 
Towers  and  lavish  yourself  with  the 
glamour  and  elegance  of  one  of  the 
world's  most  luxurious  resort  hotels. 
Make  your  reservations  now! 
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PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

DONALD  W.  PATON, 
VICE-PRES.  £  GEN  MGR. 
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New  Poland  is  historyN  happening.  You  can  be 
an  eyewitness.  Old  Poland  hoards  ten  centuries 
of  art  treasures— and  preserves  a  gracious  way 
of  life.  You  can  enjoy  its  pleasures.  If  you'll  be 
anywhere  in  Europe  this  year,  you'll  find  Poland 
is  less  than  2  jet-hours  away,  and  offers  first 
class  hotel  accommodations  with  gourmet 
meals  for  just  $12.50  a  day.  Poland  could  well 
be  the  surprise  of  your  European  trip— or  well 
worth  a  trip  in  itself. 
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Ask  your  travel  agent  or  write:  Dept.  H 
Office  of  the  Polish  Commercial  Counselor 
500  Fifth  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  information  and 
literature  on  travel  to  Poland. 
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which  have  changed?  The  "old  val- 
ues" of  love,  and  courage,  and  loyalty, 
and  integrity,  of  joy  in  living,  of  de- 
cency and  tolerance,  of  self-fulfillment 
for  ourselves  and  others  are  no  more 
true  today  than  they  have  been  al- 
ways. If  the  synthesis  is  different  and 
the  wisdom  to  understand  and  apply 
them  is  greater,  it  is  because  the 
spirit  of  discovery— of  exploration— of 
reaching  out  for  new  frontiers,  is 
characteristic  of  the  brave  of  each 
generation.  .  .  . 

Howard  B.  Gill 
American  University 
Washington,  D.C. 

I  need  the  generation  gap.  It  may 
be  bad  sociology,  but  I  want  to  believe 
that  it  exists,  that  in  my  country 
young  people  are  splitting  off,  in  large 
numbers  and  in  fundamental  ways, 
from  older  people.  .  .  .  For  the  gap 
means  we  are  stepping  back  from,  and 
often  out  of,  "the  system"  in  which 
our  elders  almost  unanimously  live. 
The  step  back  and  maybe  out  is  nec- 
essary; partly  because  much  of  the 
system  is  worse  than  useless  and  de- 
serves to  be  abandoned;  partly  be- 
cause its  very  complexity  and  per- 
vasiveness makes  it  seem,  when 
viewed  solely  from  inside,  to  be  nat- 
ural and  essential  to  survival  and  de- 
cent living.  And  this  curtails  the  in- 
venting and  trying  out  of  really  dif- 
ferent patterns  of  doing  things: 
which  of  our  political  science  depart- 
ments, who  give  "participatory  de- 
mocracy" scarcely  a  passing  scoff, 
could  ever  have  invented  the  political 
concept  of  "flower  power"? 

When  a  person  finds  a  way,  subtle 
or  blatant,  to  declare  at  least  tempo- 
rary independence  of  the  system  to 
get  over  the  temptation  to  dependence 
and  rebellion  against  dependence,  he 
can  begin  to  discover  what  he  can  do 
for  himself  and  what  (if  anything) 


the  system  can  do  for  him  and  tl 
he  wants  to  live. 

My  guess  is  that  Walter 
mann's  advice,  that  we  look  to  oi 
ers  not  for  knowledge  but  for  wi 
will  then  turn  out  to  be  upside 
Our  elders  are  well-equipped  ti 
us  knowledge,  to  instruct  us  in  I 
run  the  remarkable  machines 
they  invented  them ;  to  tell  us  r 
program  a  computer,  how  to  b 
mechanical  heart,  perhaps  how  t 
trol  human  heredity.  But  the  wi 
the  ability  to  live  more  hui 
among,  and  because  of,  the  mac 
—that,  I  expect,  is  precisely  wha 
have  to  work  out  for  ourselves. 

Kenneth  W 
Ann  Arbor, 


...  I  should  like  to  submit  thJ1 
"generation  gap"  should  not  be  Jl 
stood  entirely  in  terms  of  the;?! 
between  two  distinct  generation,  I 
real  generation  gap  is  the  diffe  r 
between  youthful  idealism  ancri 
ture  reflection;  and  this  can  I 
place  within  one's  own  life.  In  fjl 
body's  Magazine  (1912),  V,l! 
Lippmann  sounded  every  bit  aal 
ical  as  today's  youth  when  he  ubi 
"We  have  a  world  bursting  wi™ 
ideas,  new  plans,  and  new  hopes  I 
world  was  never  so  young  as  it  I 
day,  so  impatient  of  old  and  (ti 
things.  Men  feel  they  can  make  I 
own  fate  instead  of  letting  fate?a 
them."  A  half-century  later,  he  'l 
in  one  of  his  "Today  and  Tomorm 
columns  the  following:  "Spiritu  u 
ease  has  been  felt,  examined,  anjl 
cussed  all  over  the  Western  Wor  . 
The  malady  is  caused,  I  believ 
the  impact  of  science  upon  reli  o 
certainty  and  of  technological  o 
ress  upon  the  settled  order  of  f s  i 
class,  and  community.  Insofar  tm 
symptoms  are  not  due  to  the  m 
nature  of  man,  they  are  the  paii 
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A  fifth  of  Johnnie  Walker  Black  is  better  to  receive 
because  at  $9.40*  it's  expensive  (so  expensive  we've  thought  of  calling  it 
Sir  Jonathan  Walker  Black );  because  it's  been  around  for 
a  century  and  a  half;  because  today  it's  the  most  respected  scotch  in  168  countries; 
because  it's  anything  but  nouveau  riche;  and  because  if  you  receive  it 
you  get  to  taste  the  mellowest  scotch  of  all. 

'%s^  And  that  is  why  it  is  better  to  give. 


These  are  the 
expensive  ones 


It's  perfectly  true  that  you  don't 
live  to  go  overboard  to  give  some- 
»e  a  Kodak  Instamatic®  camera, 
nere's  the  popular  104  outfit,  for 
lample,  for  less  than  $20. 
I  But  if  you  can  afford  it,  give  him 
tr  best.  Our  804.  You'll  be  giving 
m  the  most  automatic  of  Kodak 
Btamatic  cameras  and  that's  say- 
%— and  giving— a  lot. 
The  804  does  so  many  things  for 
n  automatically  that  there's  not 
ich  left  for  him  to  do  except  en- 
r  photography  as  he's  never  en- 
red  it  before. 

Just  one  example:  He  drops  in  a 
n  cartridge  and  the  804  is  loaded. 
I  winds  the  spring  motor  once  and 
(doesn't  have  to  bother  winding 
kin  for  twenty  shots.  And  the  elec- 
eye  sets  the  exposures  for  him. 
rery  thoughtful  gift. 
?The  804  comes  to  less  than  $  130. 
trything  considered,  that's  not 
\\y  expensive. 

Thaf  s  the  Kodak  Instamatic  M8 
Vie  camera  next  to  it— our  finest 
bt  8  camera.  He  touches  a  but- 
jand  gets  power  zoom,  from  9.5 
e-angle  to  45mm  telephoto.  He 
his  choice  of  four  shooting 
s,  from  fast  to  slow  motion,  for 
ange  of  pace  that  adds  extra 


excitement  to  movies.  He  has  a  CdS 
electric  eye  behind  the  lens  that  as- 
sures him  accurate  exposures  at  any 
filming  speed.  And  reflex  viewing 
lets  him  see  exactly  what  he'll  get 
on  film. 

Give  him  the  M8  and  he'll  never 
have  to  thread  film  or  flip  it  at  mid- 
point. (Kodak has  changed  all  that.) 


Instead,  he'll  just  slide  in  a  him  car- 
tridge and  shoot  a  full  fifty  feet  of 
super  8  movies.  As  for  winding  film, 
he  can  forget  that,  too— this  camera 
is  battery  driven. 

The  M8  is  less  than  $225.  Con- 
sidering what  you're  giving— and 
what  he's  getting— that's  not  really 
expensive,  either. 


The  new  Kodak  Carousel  850  projector 
keeps  each  slide  in  focus  automatically.  Ifs 
jamproof  and  as  dependable  as  gravity.  It 
has  both  remote  and  automatic  slide  chang- 
ing. From  less  than  $170. 


You  can  show  both  super  8  and  regular 
8mm  movies  with  the  Kodak  Instamatic 
M95  movie  projector— and  at  normal,  fast 
or  slow-mption  speeds,  forward  or  reverse.  - 
Automatic  threading.  From  less  than  $200. 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


Fine  cameras  and  projectors  by  Kodak. 


Fundado 

32  Star. 

Or  is  it  33?  How  many  stars  do  you  think  a  good  brandy  is  worth? 


There  is  no  star  system  in 
brandy. 

If  you  think  5-star  brandy  is 
better  than  no-star,  you're 
misinformed.  Five  stars  on  a 
bottle  of  brandy  might  as  well 
be  five  exclamation  points. 

Any  brandy  maker  is  per- 
fectly within  his  rights  to  put  m 
any  number  of  stars  on  his 
brandy.  We  could  put  20  or  30 
stars  on  Fundador.  But  it 
wouldn't  mean  much,  except 
maybe  we'd  be  able  to  raise  the 
price  a  bit. 

So  there  are  no  stars  on  the 
Fundador  bottle.  Just  the  name  of 
the  place  where  Fundador  Brandy  is 
made-Jerez,  a  small  region  of  Spain. 

[ere/  is  where  sherry  comes 
from.  And  Fundador  Brandy  is 
aged  and  blended  the  way  sherry  is 
aged  and  blended  —  the  solera  way, 
a  subtle  method  born,  in  Spain  cen- 
turies ago. 

Only  brandy  from  Spain  ismade 
this  way. 

This  solera  system  gives  Funda 
dor  the  warm  (aste  associated 
with  all  good  brandy, without 
the  dryness  that  keeps  many 
people  away  from  brandy. 

However,  if  you  can't  adjust  to 
the  idea  of  drinking  an  except  ion- 
ally  good  but  starless  brandy,  scud 
for  the  Fundador  Star  Kit.  Twenty 
stars  for  10<\  Ynu  dec  ide  how  many 
stars  Fundador  deserves. 

But  play  it  safe.  Send  for 
I  wo  kits. 


Imported  by  Canada  Dry  Corpor; 
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•ecent  freedom  to  which  Western 
are  not  yet  adapted  and  ad- 
id." 

my  estimation,  nothing  shows  so 
latically  as  the  contrast  between 
;  two  expressions  of  fifty  years' 
ration  that  the  real  generation 
exists  within  us,  not  between  us. 
gap  is  only  filled  by  living  it.  A 
•century  from  now  Rita  Dersh- 
zwill  understand  what  Mr.  Lipp- 
n  meant  by  wisdom. 

Frederick  H.  Schapsmeier 
Assoc.  Prof,  of  History 

Wisconsin  State  University 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 

When  Doctors  Disagree 

|m  forced  to  comment  on  the  ex- 
es in  Dr.  Oliver  Cope's  article 
Future  of  Medical  Education" 
her]  for  the  following  reasons: 
They  represent  controversial 
in  which  even  expert  opinion 
differ.  (2)  They  misinform  the 
•and,  thus,  can  only  serve  to  em- 
ss  the  physician  in  practice.  (3) 
Iternate   methods   which  Dr. 


Cope  recommends  for  the  correction 
of  the  surgical  conditions  which  he 
mentions  would  not  be  generally  ac- 
ceptable to  a  committee  of  his  peers. 
(4)  To  present  them  to  an  unin- 
formed public  in  such  an  abbreviated 
form  can  only  serve  to  create  serious 
anxiety  in  the  minds  of  thousands  of 
persons  who  are  suffering  from  one  of 
the  diseases  or  else  imagine  that  they 
are. .  . . 

Dr.  Cope  urges  the  use  of  irradia- 
tion for  carcinoma  of  the  breast  in 
lieu  of  surgery.  Surely  he  must  real- 
ize the  enormous  emotional  impact 
which  his  opinion  will  have  on  the 
thousands  of  women  whose  lives  have 
been  prolonged  by  surgery  not  to  men- 
tion those  who  are  currently  following 
medical  recommendations  in  the  na- 
tional effort  to  detect  and  treat  early 
breast  cancer.  His  comment  that  a 
"less  mutilating  treatment  using 
modern  high-voltage  irradiation  is  as 
good  and  quite  likely  better"  may  well 
be  true  in  toto  or  in  selected  cases,  but 
the  place  to  advocate  a  change  of  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession is  in  the  classroom,  the  scien- 


tific meeting,  the  professional  journal, 
but  not  in  a  lay  literary  publica- 
tion. .  .  . 

Arthur  W.  Frisch,  M.D. 
Prof.,  U.  of  Oregon  Medical  School 
Portland,  Ore. 

As  a  medical  student  going  into 
psychiatry,  I  was  at  times  appalled 
by  the  tedium  and  downright  irrele- 
vance of  much  of  the  curriculum  to 
our  future  careers.  Those  students 
going  into  other  fields,  be  it  internal 
medicine,  gynecology,  or  basic  re- 
search, felt  much  the  same. 

It  has  been  even  more  distressing, 
however,  to  observe  the  resistance  of 
medical  faculty  to  suggestions  for  any 
significant  change.  This  intransi- 
gence may  be  understandable  consid- 
ering the  enormous  risks  involved  in 
such  educational  upheaval.  It  is  inex- 
cusable, however,  when  every  passing 
year  of  medical  progress  diminishes 
the  relevance  of  the  outmoded  medical 
education  system  to  what  it  purports 
to  teach.  Jason  E.  Mondale 

Intern,  Boston  City  Hospital 
Boston,  Mass. 


New  England  Life" 
isn't  for  everyone 

You  may  not  take  to  our  fickle 
weather  at  all.  Even  New  England  Life  without  the  quotes  isn't 
for  everyone.  We  do  much  of  our  business  with  businessmen 
—  60%  of  it  is  paid  for  by  company  check,  and  a  lot  of  the 
remaining  40%  is  paid  with  the  personal  checks  of  executives. 
But  let  us  not  give  you  the  wrong  idea  —  you  don't  have 
to  be  a  wheel  to  own  a  New  England  Life  policy. 


Offices  throughout  the  Country  serving  a  di  inguished  clientele  of  responsible  men  and  women. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY.  HOME  OFF.CE:  501  BOYLSTON  STREET.  BOSTON,  MASS.  02117 
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THE  ADVENTUROUS  SPIRIT 

COINTREAU 

TALENTED  MIXER 

COINTREAU 

AFTER-DINNER  COMPANION 

COINTREAU 

AID  TO  GOURMET  COOKS 

COINTREAU 

PARTY  PUNCH-MAKER 

COINTREAU 

EXCITING  ON  THE  ROCKS 

You  could  write  a  book  on  ways  to  enjoy 
Cointreau.  We  know. We  did  A  20-page  recipe 
book  of  easy-to-make  drinks  and  foods  featur- 
ing Cointreau.  Some  new.  Some  old.  All  deli- 
cious Pick  up  a  copy  wherever  fine  spirits  are 
sold  Or  write,  P  O  Box  4900.  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York,  N  Y.  10017 
80  PPOOF  •  PRODUCED  &  BOTTLED 
BY  COINTREAU  LTD..  PENNINGTON,  N.J. 


The  Law  and  Its  Critics 

If  David  T.  Bazelon  ["Clients 
Against  Lawyers,"  September]  prac- 
ticed law  as  his  characterizations  of 
the  profession  indicate,  I  am  sorry  for 
him.  If  he  has  imbued  his  law  stu- 
dents with  his  apparent  philosophy,  I 
would  not  recommend  one  of  them  for 
employment  by  any  lawyer  I  know.  .  .  . 

He  indicates  that  the  lawyer  is  a 
"son  of  a  bitch."  There  are" sons  of 
bitches  among  the  brethren,  to  be 
sure,  but  that  subspecies  abounds  to 
an  equal  or  greater  extent  in  business 
and  among  the  professions  general- 
ly. .  .  • 

His  statement  that  there  are  two 
categories  of  lawyers,  client-men  and 
those  who  do  the  work,  and  that  there 
is  a  "wholly  needful  division  of  labor" 
between  them  cannot  have  been  based 
upon  the  functioning  of  many  law- 
firms,  at  least  as  I  have  known  them. 
Some  lawyers  are  better  business  get- 


ters than  others,  to  be  sure,  but  tf 
topflight  practitioner  "handles"  j| 
client  and  does  his  legal  work, 
course  with  the  help  of  associates,  j 
He  states  that  "The  Law  is  wl, 
lawyers  do."  Of  course  his  declarat 
is  cryptic  enough  for  laboring  et 
gesis.  But  the  law  is  so  much  mo 
community  needs,  social  pressufs 
give-and-take  as  legislation  is 
acted,  occasional  judges  who  h,  < 
ceased  to  be  aware  of  great  traditic  i 
The  law  moves.  And  most  lawy  i 
move  with  it.  But  the  influence  of  i 
dividual  lawyers  is  less  than  cond 
sive,  Mr.  Bazelon's  article  seems  < 
sneer,  to  disparage,  to  manufact  < 
denigrating  myths.  Perhaps  he  is  j 
tempting  to  demonstrate  that,  desj  t 
the  passing  of  the  law's  shadow  acr  I 
his  brow,  he  is  wholly  an  intellect 
liberal:  pure,  shining,  sadistic. 

A.  J.  G.  PRI  l 
U.  of  Va.  School  of  ii 
Charlottesville,  Va.  j 


Snow  Beach  vs  Sand  Beach 


now  Beach  is  located  in  the  Alps. 
The  French  Alps,  the  Austrian  Alps, 
ie  Italian  Alps  as  well  as  the  Swiss 
Ips.) 

!  Sand  Beach  is  located  just  about  any 
ace  where  the  water's  warm  enough 
swim. 

Snow  Beach  resorts  (like  Klosters, 
.  Moritz,  Davos,  Zermatt)  come  com- 
pete with  everything  under  the  sun 
'om  8  minute  to  8  hour  ski  runs. 
Sand  Beach  comes  complete  with 
ferything  from  water  skiing  to  night 

r  With  Snow  Beach  you  also  get  curl- 
k,  skating,  sleigh  riding  and  hiking 
|st  romantic  chalets  and  breathtak- 
|  mountain  scen'ery.  Not  to  mention 
rseracing  in  the  snow,  sweet  alpine 
I  -  fantastic  gourmet  foods,  and  a 


laughing  singing  apres  ski  life. 

Bring  the  kids  to  Snow  Beach?  Why 
not?  Snow  Beach  has  everything  from 
inexpensive  nurseries  to  children's  ski 
schools. 

The  important  thing  to  remember 
when  you're  weighing  sides  on  a  win- 
ter vacation  is  this:  The  same  sun  that 
shines  down  on  Sand  Beach,  shines 
down  on  Snow  Beach.  (Ever  see  a 
Snow  Tan?  Its  effect  is  the  same  as  a 
conventional  tan:  deep,  rich,  bronze, 
and  healthy  looking.) 

Another  thing  to  remember:  Snow 
Beach  is  in  the  center  of  Europe.  Which 
means  you're  close  enough  for  a  side 
trip  to  just  about  anywhere  in  Europe. 
(Sand  Beach  side  trips  usually  take  in 
no  more  than  just  the  local  scenery.) 

Sand  Beach  vacations  don't  have  to 


be  expensive.  And  neither  does  a  Snow 
Beach  vacation.  Example:  For  $360*  or 
even  $268**  (round-trip  from  New 
York)  Swissair  will  fly  you  to  Geneva 
or  Zurich. ..the  gateways  to  Snow 
Beach  country.  (We  even  have  a  com- 
plete two-week  Snow  Beach  Holiday 
Deal  that  includes  all  transportation, 
meals,  choice  of  two  Alpine  resorts  for 
as  low  as  $475  **) 

Call  Swissair.  We  have  offices  in 
principal  cities.  Or  see  your  travel 
agent.  Our  Snow  Beach  Run  takes  off 
3  times  a  week  from  Chicago  and 
Montreal  and  every  day  in  the  week 
from  New  York. 

Before  you  take  sides,  one  last  point 
for  us.  Snow  Beach  isn't  sandy. 


4/21  day  economy  excursion  fare,  valid  Mondays  through  Thursdays.  »  Pr,ce  based  on  Group  I 


SWISS  CASC  WOBIDWIOE  CM  I«£  HMTEU<Ml>CD«i«.itlC  OF  SimttMJWa 

'usive  Tour  basing  fare;  minimum  15  persons. 
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The  Easy  Chair  by  John  Fischer 


CHRISTMAS  LIST 


A.  special  holiday  remembrance  for 
the  following  people,  who  have  done 
something  out  of  the  ordinary  during 
the  past  year  to  earn  the  gratitude— 
or  at  least  the  bemused  attention— of 
t heir  fellow  citizens : 

1.  ToElihn  Root ,  Jr.,  distinguished 
lawyer,  soldier,  and  civic  leader,  tor 
painting  tin  lushest  nudes  ever  pro- 
duced by  nit  octogenarian  amateur 
artist. 

Somehow,  in  the  interstices  of  an 
extremely  busy  career,  he  taught  him- 
self to  paint  with  the  same  precise 
skill  he  brought  to  yacht  racing  or  the 
drafting  of  a  brief;  but  he  had  no  in- 
terest in  such  ephemeral  fads  as  ab- 
stract expressionism.  To  him  the  one 
subject  of  ageless  interest  was  naked 
women— whom  he  rendered  with  a 
combination  of  realism  and  gallant 
imagination  that  made  Playboy's  pin- 
ups seem  demure  in  comparison,  and 
Rubens'  girls  bovine.  Never  publicly 
exhibited,  so  far  as  I  know,  his  large 
oils  gained  considerable  underground 
lame  t h rough  private  showings  at  the 
New  York  Bar  Association  and  his 
own  club.  He  continued  to  turn  them 
out.  with  zest,  until  shortly  before  his 
death  last  August  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six. 

At  that  same  club  one  recent  after- 
noon two  elderly  gentlemen  sat  at  a 
window  watching  the  five  o'clock 
parade  of  secretaries  streaming  out 
of  the  nearby  office  buildings.  "Can 
you  remember."  one  of  them  asked, 
"when  you  used  to  go  out  with  pretty 
girls  like  that  ?" 

"Yes."  his  companion  answered 
after  some  thought.  "Yes,  I  can  re- 
member. Bui  I  can't  remember  why." 

Mr.  Root  never  had  any  difficulty 
remembering  why. 

7/«r/'<  ;•'.-■  Mill/mine,  December  l'.n:7 


2.  To  ten-year-old  Robert  Butler  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  for  showing 
what  really  good  education  can  mean 
to  a  Negro  youngstt  r. 

He  is  one  of  the  22">  pupils  from  the 
inner  city  elementary  schools  who 
took  part  in  an  experimental  project 
sponsored  by  the  state  Department 
of  Education.  Every  school  day  for 
two  years  they  were  taken  by  bus  to 
thirty-three  classroom-  in  predom- 
inantly white  schools  id'  Hartford's 
prosperous  suburbs.  One  morning 
Bobby  missed  his  bit: — and  promptly 
decided  to  walk  to  his  adopted  school 
in  Manchester  eleven  miles  away.  He 
arrived  about  noon,  after  stopping 
once  to  rake  leaves  so  he  could  earn 
enough  money  to  take  a  bus  the  rest 
of  the  way.  (The  man  who  hired  him 
listened  to  his  story  and  then  drove 
Bobby  on  to  the  sc  hool.  > 

The  results  of  the  busing  experi- 
ment haven't  been  finally  added  up— 
but  most  of  the  students  taking  part 
seem  lo  have  profited  from  it.  Like 
Bobby,  they  are  trying  harder:  daily 
attendance  has  averaged  belter  than 
HO  pei-  cent. 

And  to  another  ten-year-old, 
Mil  h<  lit  Goldberg  of  Cincinnati,  who 
probably  is  the  youngest  operator  of 
a  children's  booh'  department  any- 
where, in  the  t  tm  it  I  ry. 

When  her  parents  opened  their 
Pages  and  Prints  Bookstore  ill  down- 
town Cincinnati  three  years  ago.  they 
couldn't  afford  baby-sitters,  so  Mi- 
chelle spent  most  of  her  out-of-school 
hours  with  them  in  the  shop.  Before 
long  she  had  read  all  the  children's 
books  in  stock,  plus  a  good  many  of 
those  in  the  public  library;  and  she 
began  to  absorb  the  bookseller's  trade 
by  a  kind  of  osmosis.  Customers  who 


came  in  for  juvenile  titles  soon  bl 
to  turn  to  her  for  advice— and  iffl 

brought  a  youngster  along,  Mica 
would  read  to  him  from  a  book  om 
until  she  found  out  what  he  likedB 
Meanwhile  she  learned  to  handlB 
cash  register,  write  order  cardsil 
look  up  titles  in  the  standard  puM 
ers'  reference  books. 

Now  she  has  learned  the  rudini 
of  a  profession,  at  an  age  when  q 
girls  are  still  preoccupied  with 
ribbons;  and  she  has  demonstra 
once  more— that  the  quickest  w; 
turn  a  child  into  an  omnivorous  3 
er  is  to  surround  him  with  booksiil 
with  people  who  are  interests! 
them. 

14.  For  an  engaging  new  theom 
cooking,  slavery,  and  the  fall  o.-i 
Roman  empire,  to  Dr.  S.  C.  Gilp 
geneticist   and  sociologist   of  $ 
Monica,  <  'alifornia. 

Lead  poisoning,  according  tc 
Gilfillan,  killed  off  most  0f  the  lb 
ruling  class  and  damaged  the  b 
of  Commodus,  Nero,  and  all  1 
other  mad  emperors.  Such  poise 
became  common,  he  points  out,  } 
150  B.C.,  after  the  wealthy  Romjffl 
gan  to  use  Greek  prisoners  of  w 
their  household  servants.  Theses 
brought  with  them  the  Greek  cu 
of  using  lead-lined  pots  for  coo 
especially  for  warming  w  ine  am  \ 
concentrating  honey  and  grape  s;i 
the  sweeteners  most  popular  at  u 
time.    Nobody    realized    that  ,( 
cooked  in  such  utensils  became  h 
toxic— although  the  Greek  upperj  I 
es  probably  had  been  decimated  h  ' 
same  slow-acting  poison  a  few  I 
erat  ions  earlier.  Alexander  the  G 
for  example,  quite  possibly  died  1 
rather  than  of  alcoholism. 


"Tell  me  where  the  really  good  opals  are," 
Elaine  Cooper  asked  the  Wallaroo. 
"I'll  tell  you  nothing,"  muttered  the  Roo.  "Go  find  'em  yourself." 


rude  Roo's  challenge  was  ac- 
id. Miss  Cooper  scoured  Australia, 
i,  Thailand,  Iran,  and  just  about 
■where  else  in  search  of  opals  and 

rare  gems. 

fact,  when  this  was  written,  she 
ladn't  returned.  (Do  you  think 
trying  to  tell  us  something?) 
|(  do,  however,  keep  receiving 
I  packages  from  her  all  the  time. 
■  h  is  good.  In  one  was  the  ex- 


quisite opal  shown  below.  We've  just 
finished  crafting  this  classic  brooch. 
(Which  can  also  be  worn  as  a  ring  or 
as  a  pendant.)  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
blue-green  opals  we've  seen  in  some 
time.  Price  upon  request. 

The  jolly  Koala  Bear  to  the  right  is 
a  most  unusual  fellow.  Pay  absolutely 
no  attention  to  that  silly  nonsense 
about  Koalas  and  eucalyptus  leaves. 
He  can't  stand  eucalyptus  leaves.  A 

f  J  COOPER'nc 

jewelers  by  birth  .  .  .  since  1883 
1416  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
F.  J.  Cooper  International  Company. 
2  Orange  St.  at  Union,  Montego  Bay,Jamaica,W.I. 
&  F.  R.  Cooper,  Colchester,  England. 


little  pate  and  a  glass  or  two  of 
champagne  will  do  just  fine.  In  18 
karat  gold  with  onyx  eyes,  $85.  (P.S. 
If  you  think  he's  upside  down,  please 
remember  upside  down  is  right  side  up 
where  he  comes  from.  Wear  either  hor- 
izontally or  vertically.) 

Mail  address:  1406  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102.  Add  5%  for 
Pennsylvania  delivery. 
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Writing  in  the  Journal  of  Occupa- 
tional Medicine,  Dr.  Gilfillan  notes 
that  fashionable  Roman  matrons  be- 
gan to  drink  wine  at  about  the  same 
time  they  acquired  Greek  cooks;  and 
that  they  soon  began  to  show  the 
classic  symptoms  of  lead  poisoning- 
sterility,  miscarriages,  and  heavy 
child  mortality.  Their  surviving  chil- 
dren often  suffered  permanent  mental 
impairment.  As  a  consequence,  he 
estimates,  the  aristocracy  lust  about 
three-quarters  of  its  members  in  each 
generation.  As  evidence  he  cites  both 
census  statistics  and  the  heavy  de- 
posits of  lead  found  in  bones  taken 
from  the  more  splendid  Roman  tombs 
of  the  period. 

The  poor  people,  meanwhile,  were 
spared— because  they  cooked  in  earth- 
enware pots,  and  couldn't  afford  to 
drink  much  wine  in  any  case.  More- 
over, they  did  not  use  the  lead  water 
pipes  and  lead-based  cosmetics  which 
the  wealthier  classes  enjoyed.  "The 
brightest  and  winsomest  from  the 
poorer  class"  did  occasionally  climb 
to  positions  of  power  and  wealth— 
whereupon  they  too  fell  victim  to  the 
rich  man's  scourge.  The  result,  Dr. 
Gilfillan  argues,  was  a  systematic  ex- 
tinction of  the  ablest  people  in  the 
Roman  world.  He  does  not,  however, 
draw    any    conclusions    about  later 
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cultures  which  might  have  poisoned 
themselves— with  tobacco,  air  pollu- 
tion, radioactive  fallout,  or  whatever 
—without  realizing  what  they  were 
doing. 

5.  For  another  report  on  social  dec- 
adence, possibly  of  more  immediate 
relevance  to  America,  to  Dr.  Otto 
Koenig  of  Vienna. 

He  was  curious  about  what  would 
happen  to  a  flock  of  birds  if  they  were 
supplied  with  every  luxury  they  could 
possibly  want.  To  find  out,  he  selected 
a  colony  of  Tunisian  cattle  egrets, 
birds  which  normally  have  to  hustle 
hard  for  a  living  and  which  have  de- 
veloped a  fairly  disciplined,  tightly- 
structured  social  pattern.  As  soon  as 
Dr.  Koenig  gave  them  all  the  food, 
water,  and  nesting  material  they 
could  use,  this  pattern  fell  apart. 

Once  they  no  longer  had  to  forage, 
the  birds  began  to  use  up  their  sur- 
plus energy  in  abnormal  sexual  be- 
havior. Some  established  harems; 
others  experimented  with  incest, 
rape,  and  other  exotic  enterprises. 
Young  egrets  turned  hippy.  Instead 
of  becoming  independent  at  the  usual 
age,  they  remained  parasitical,  letting 
their  parents  and  grandparents  feed 
them  even  after  they  were  fully 
grown. 


6.  Speaking  of  social  patterns,  d 
melancholy  salute  is  due  to  the  peoph, 
who  make  Clorox,  since  they  are— un\ 
wittingly— responsible  for  the  only, 
significant  technological  change  iv 
lobster  fishing  since  the  invention  o 
the  gasoline  engine. 

As  everyone  who  has  sailed  Nevii 
England  waters  knows,  the  lobster.' 
men  trap  their  quarry  in  woodei 
cages,  baited  with  fish   scraps  am 
fitted   with   a   funnel-shaped  entr; 
made   of   netting.    These  so-caller 
"pots"  are  lowered  to  the  bottom  iira 
some  25  to  40  feet  of  water,  in  hope 
that  a  lobster-who  is  both  awkwan 
and    not    very    bright-will  craw 
through  the  entry  and  be  unable  t 
find  his  way  out.  After  setting  ou 
twenty  or  thirty  pots,  the  lobsterma 
sails  home;  and  next  day— or  nex 
week— he  pulls  them  up  to  see  wha- 
if  anything,  may  be  inside. 

From  time  immemorial  the  lobstei 
men  have  marked  the  location  of  thei 
pots  by  hitching  them  to  floats,  usua 
ly   lengths  of  four-by-four  timbei 
Each  fisherman  carved  and  paintel 
his   floats   in   a   distinctive  patten 
some  of  which  were  passed  on  froj  i 
father  to  son  over  generations;  an 
making  these  floats  became  a  mine 
folk  art.  which   helped  relieve  tlm 
tedium  id'  their  long   New  Englarjui 
winters. 

Hut  not  any  more.  The  lobsternM 
have  found  that  a  plastic  Clorox  bo 
tie,  marked  with  a  quick  dab  of  pain 
makes  an  excellent  float— so  that  yell 
are  now  more  likely  to  find  an  oli'ti 
fashioned  wooden  float  in  an  antiqi 
shop  than  in  the  coastal  waters. 

Fortunately  a  related  social  pattei 
still  persists.  As  always,  it  is  consul 
(  red  very  bad  form  indeed  to  pull  im 
the  pots  or  tamper  with  the  floats  <|1 
another     professional  lobsterma1 
(This  taboo,  however,  does  not  app 
to  the  tackle  of  an  amateur  who  hi 
no  traditional  rights  to  fish  in  a  pa! 
ticular  stretch  of  water;  if  he  sets  oil1 
a  pot,  he  very  probably  will  find  ne:' 
day  that  the  float  has  been  cut  adri 
-whether  it  is  a  Clorox  bottle  or  tl 
mostly  carefully  carved  wood.) 

To  John  I.  Hassclblad,  cniine 
Denver  real-estate  man,  for  a  ch(ni< 
of  heart  almost  as  dramatic  as  &\ 
Paul's  conversion  on  the  road  to  Dl 
in  as  ens. 

Like  most  realtors  everywhere,  M 
Hassclblad  had  been  for  years  a  fier 


Don't  disappoint  her 
by  giving  her  a  mink  coat 


Why  be  common? 
Be  original. 

What  she  needs  is  a  cigarette  lighter 
she'll  never  have  to  refuel. 

And  a  flashlight  she'll  never 
have  to  buy  batteries  for. 

Specifically,  a  Gulton  rechargeable 
cigarette  lighter  and  a 
Gulton  rechargeable  flashlight. 


Both  operate  on  a  perpetual 
power  system  that  never  needs 
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as  plugging  them  into  the  nearest 
electric  outlet. 

So  forget  the  mink  coat. 
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opponent  of  any  civil-rights  legisla- 
tion which  would  let  Negro  families 
move  into  white  neighborhoods.  A 
former  president  of  the  Denver  Board 
of  Realtors,  he  had  led  the  fight 
against  Colorado's  open-housing  law, 
predicting  that  it  would  lead  to  riots, 
rebellion,  and  "the  eventual  break- 
down of  all  our  precious  freedoms." 

Nevertheless  the  law  passed— and 
after  working  under  it  for  two  years, 
Mr.  Hasselblad  now  admits  that  he 
was  all  wrong.  Indeed,  he  is  urging 
the  enactment  of  similar  laws 
throughout  the  country  in  defiance  of 
the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards,  of  which  he  is  a  direc- 
tor. He  points  out  that  more  than  fif- 
teen hundred  Negro  families  have 
moved  into  formerly  all-white  neigh- 
borhoods in  the  Denver  area,  but  that 
the  expected  fall  in  real-estate  values 
just  hasn't  happened.  "We  find  that 
the  real-estate  industry  has  not  been 
hurt,"  he  said,  and  that  the  law  has 
had  "amazing  public  acceptance"— 
bringing  about  "a  healthier  climate  in 
human  relations."  It  may  be  signifi- 
cant that  Denver,  up  to  this  writing, 
has  had  no  race  riots. 

8.  To  Lloyd  House,  for  contribut- 
ing a  welcome  (/race  note  of  humor  to 
the  nation's  discussion  of  civil  rights. 

The  first  Indian  ever  to  serve  in  the 
Arizona  legislature,  he  opposed  a 
smog-abatement  bill  on  grounds  that 
it  would  discriminate  against  his  peo- 
ple, by  forbidding  them  to  send  up 
smoke  signals. 

9.  For  its  own  delicious  brand  of 
smoke,  to  Mc Arthur's  Smokehouse  of 
Millerton,  New  York. 

In  that  upstate  village  McArthur's 
has  revived  the  almost-forgotten  art 
of  curing  ham,  bacon,  and  chipped 
beef  with  the  smoke  of  green  hickory 
chips.  This  process  was  one  of  the  few 
contributions  that  our  pioneering 
forefathers  made  to  gastronomy.  In 
recent  generations,  alas,  it  has  been 
almost  entirely  replaced  by  cheaper 
and  quicker  methods  of  chemical  cur- 
ing developed  by  the  big  packing  com- 
panies, with  the  result  that  many 
Americans  have  never  tasted  a  prop- 
erly smoked  piece  of  meat.  Those  who 
have  generally  find  its  flavor  irresist- 
ible; witness  the  success  of  Mc- 
Arthur's (no  relation  to  the  general) 
which  is  now  shipping  its  products 
throughout  the  country,  and  occasion- 
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ally  overseas.  (It  is  a  mystery  why 
the  antipoverty  agencies  have  not 
sponsored  dozens  of  such  small  enter- 
prises in  Appalachia,  a  region  where 
farm-smoked  ham  was  once  famous, 
but  is  now  about  as  scarce  as  beluga 
caviar.) 

10.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hairy  Sweeny 
of  Syosset,  Long  Island,  proprietors 
of  another  enterprise  which  ought  to 
be  duplicated  throughout  the  country. 

Lollipop  Farm,  twenty-seven  miles 
from  New  York  City,  was  star-ted  by 
the  Sweenys  to  give  city  children  a 
chance  to  see  how  farm  animals  live 
—an  exciting  experience  for  those 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Manhattan 
youngsters  who  have  never  seen  a 
chicken  or  lamb  outside  a  butcher 
shop.  For  a  fifty-cent  admission  fee, 
they  can  get  acquainted  with  the 
Sweeny  cows,  sheep,  ponies,  a  donkey, 
pigs,  and  an  assortment  of  live  poul- 
try; and  in  the  spring  visitors  are  in- 
vited to  cuddle  newborn  calves  and 
bottle-feed  kids,  which  may  well  be 
the  most  enchanting  of  infant  crea- 
tures. 

Mr.  Sweeny  got  the  idea  for  Lolli- 
pop Farm  from  the  children's  zoo  in 
Bronx  Park,  which  he  designed  when 
he  was  working  there  in  1940.  For  a 
fraction  of  one  per  cent  of  what  it  is 
now  spending  on  farm  subsidies,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  could  set 
up  a  few  dozen  such  children's  farms 
on  the  outskirts  of  every  metropolis, 
and  run  daily  buses  to  them  from  the 
slums— thus  producing  a  considerable 
tonnage  of  delight,  one  agricultural 
commodity  which  is  not  yet  in  sur- 
plus. 

11.  For  one  of  the  rarest  feats  in 
literature,  to  Allan  R.  Talbot  of  New 
Haven.  He  lias  written  a  book  on 
municipal  politics— a  subject  ordinar- 
ily regarded  as  stupefyingly  didl  — 
which  is  both  literate  and  far  more 
engrossing  than  most  novels. 

The  Mayor's  Game  is  the  story  of 
Richard  Lee,  a  poor  Irish  boy  who  be- 
came Mayor  of  New  Haven,  Connecti- 
cut, and  in  his  seven  consecutive 
terms  rebuilt  the  city,  set  a  new  bench 
mark  for  creative  and  imaginative 
politics,  and  won  a  reputation  as  one 
of  the  country's  most  effective  munic- 
ipal executives.  It  begins  like  a 
classic,  corny  Horatio  Alger  tale :  how 
Honest  Dick  worked  his  way  through 
high  school  at  any  job  he  could  get- 


errand  boy,  pin  boy,  professiona 
pallbearer— and  then  went  to  work  a 
a  reporter  covering  the  city  hal! 
There  he  got  interested  in  politics  an 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three  began  Hi 
Rise  to  Fame  by  running  for  aldei 
man,  and  winning.  He  continued  t 
make  a  living,  on  the  side,  as  a  pres 
agent  for  the  local  Chamber  of  Con 
merce  and  later  for  Yale  Universit; 
(Since  he  had  no  time  for  college,  L( 
was  especially  touched  when  Ya 
gave  him  an  honorary  degree.) 

Twice  Lee  ran  for  Mayor,  and  loi 
—the  second  time  by  only  two  vot< 
out  of  some  seventy  thousand  cas 
Was  he  downhearted?  Well,  frankl 
yes.  In  fact  he  decided  to  give  i 
politics.  At  this  point  the  story  movi 
away  from  the  Horatio  Alger  pattei 
and  begins  to  get  really  interesting 

For  Lee,  in  the  shock  of  defeat,  to(. 
a  fresh  look  at  both  himself  and  h 
city.  He  saw  that  New  Haven  w 
dying,  like  many  another  old  N< 
England  factory  town-its  industri 
moving  away,  its  slums  spreading,  i 
schools  obsolete,  its  center  growii 
steadily  shabbier  and  more  chok 
with  traffic.  He  also  realized  that  \ 
two  campaigns  had  been  conduct 
in  a  routine  throw-the-rascals-o 
fashion,  with  almost  no  attention 
the  real  problems  of  the  city.  L 
found  himself  with  a  cause— "the  l 
birth  of  New  Haven"— and  a  hank< 
ing  to  try  again. 

The  heart  of  Talbot's  book  is  wl 
happened  after  Lee  won  his  first  tei 
as  Mayor  in  1953— how  he  launch 
the  nation's  first  big-scale  urban 
newal  effort,  plus  its  first  poverty  pi 
gram  (financed  in  the  beginning  wi 
Ford  Foundation  money).  Perha 
more  important,  he  injected  a  stro 
dose  of  adrenalin  into  a  body  polij  j 
which  was,  fifteen  years  ago,  almJl 
paralyzed  with  discouragement  all 
alienation.  Lee  showed  the  citizens!! 
New   Haven— and   several  acaden  I 
generations  at  Yale— that  politics  c  j 
be  an  exciting,  honorable,  and  socia  >\ 
useful    profession;    and    he    de  : 
onstrated,  in  defiance  of  the  cult, 
existential  despair  now  fashional 
among  many  intellectuals,  just  h 
much  a  single  individual  can  do 
shape  both  his  environment  and  t 
course  of  his  own  life. 

12.  Lest  our  souls  get  cloyed  w 
an  overdose  of  seasonal  good  will, 
might  do  well  to  remember  J.  Geot  , 
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iewart  and  the  new  atrocity  he  is 
mimitting  on  Capitol  Hill. 
The  so-called  architect  of  the  Capi- 
I,  Mr.  Stewart  is  no  architect  at  all. 
e  is  an  elderly  engineer  with  a  taste 
lich  petrified  about  1910,  and  a 
ique  talent  for  politicking  the  more 
file  chairmen  of  Congressional 
nmittees.  This  combination  has 
7en  him  a  dictatorial  voice  in  decid- 
r  what  gets  built  on  the  most  im- 
-tant  public  site  in  Washington- 
authority  he  has  used  with  the  dis- 
rous  aesthetic  results  so  evident  in 

new  Senate  Office  Building,  the 
yburn  Building,  and  the  remodeled 
ft  front  of  the  Capitol  itself.  This 

he  brought  forth  his  plans  for  his 
est  (and,  God  willing,  last)  archi- 
:ural  catastrophe:  the  Madison 
morial  annex  to  the  Library  of 
lgress. 

S-ike  Mr.  Stewart's  earlier  works, 
f  will  be  a  monstrously  expensive 
'ble  structure  in  the  worst  of  the 
lassie  tradition,  gussied  up  with 
w  modernistic  cliches.  It  will  look 
a    dazzling    white  warehouse 
:h,    in   Ada   Louise  Huxtable's 
ase,  is  "totally  and  tragically  out 
haracter  with  its  neighbors  and 
imes." 

you  send  a  Christmas  card  to 
'  Congressman,  you  might  add  a 

asking  why  he  let  Mr.  Stewart 
away  with  yet  another  such  out- 
.  at  our  expense.  Probably  it  is 
tte  to  stop  the  Madison  Memorial 
;  enough  protest  might  possibly 
;tall  further  defacements  of  Capi- 
I  ill. 

.  A  similar  rueful  greeting  to  the 
York  Central  Railroad,  for  cor- 
*e  shortsightedness. 
has  announced  plans  to  erect  a 
-five-story  skyscraper  on  top  of 
rand  Central  Station,  thus  aim- 
double  whack  at  poor,  battered 
lew  York  City.  Not  only  would 
building  deface  one  of  the  last 
ants  of  the  city's  architectural 
ige.  It  also  would  add  disas- 
ly  to  the  congestion  in  what  al- 
is  the  most  congested  neighbor- 
ed the  country's  most  congested 
■polis. 

en  it  put  the  Pan  Am  Building 
adjoining  site  a  few  years  ago, 
ailroad  committed  a  first-class 
ke-as  Edgar  Kaufmann,  Jr., 
:d  out  in  the  May  1960  issue  of 
■r's.  In  the  short  run,  no  doubt, 


the  Pan  Am  Building  and  its  proposed 
companion  look  like  money-makers 
for  their  landlord.  But  in  the  long  run 
they  are  bound  to  hurt  the  New  York 
Central,  along  with  everybody  else  in 
the  city,  by  making  Manhattan  still 
less  fit  for  human  habitation,  still  less 
efficient  as  a  place  to  do  business.  You 
might  think  the  railroad  is  deliberate- 
ly trying  to  drive  even  more  business 
firms  out  of  the  city,  as  it  already  has 
driven  away  much  of  its  own  commut- 
er traffic. 

H.  By  way  of  happy  contrast,  a 
loud  cheer  for  William  M.  Roth  of  San 
Francisco,  and  his  associated  group 
of  businessmen,  for  proving  that  it  is 
possible  to  make  money  and  make  a 
community  more  livable  at  the  same 
time. 

Along  with  the  architectural  firm 
of  Wurster,  Bernardi  and  Emmons, 
and  Lawrence  Halprin  &  Associates, 
landscape  architects,  they  are  respon- 
sible for  the  latest  civic  treasure  in 
the  Bay  Area:  Ghirardelli  Square.  By 
remodeling  the  handsome  stone-and- 
brick  buildings  of  a  pioneer  chocolate 
factory,  and  supplementing  them  with 
clusters  of  skillfully  designed  shops, 
they  have  preserved  a  historic  monu- 
ment and  created  an  oasis  of  gaiety  in 
a  once-bleak  neighborhood. 

The  center  of  the  development  is 
a  hillside  plaza,  on  four  levels,  full  of 
greenery,  inviting  nooks  and  stair- 
ways, comfortable  benches,  and  an 
ingratiating  little  fountain.  Around  it 
are  balconies  where  you  can  have  a 
drink  at  umbrella-shaded  tables  with 
a  view  of  the  bay;  several  excellent 
restaurants ;  florist  shops,  art  galler- 
ies, boutiques,  and  the  like;  and,  best 
of  all,  the  old  chocolate  factory  still  in 
partial  operation.  One  wing  has  been 
set  up  to  demonstrate  the  ancient 
process  of  converting  cacao  beans  into 
candy  bars-complete  with  the  old 
stone  grinders,  mixing  vats,  roasters, 
rivers  of  molten  chocolate,  advertis- 
ing posters  of  seventy  years  ago,  and 
a  pervading,  mouth-watering  smell. 
Adjoining  this  display  is  a  candy  shop 
and   soda   fountain,   nearly  always 
crowded  with  joyous  youngsters. 

If  you  can't  have  Christmas  dinner 
at  home,  Ghirardelli  Square  might 
well  be  the  next  most  cheerful  place 
to  go.  May  it  be  a  merry  time  for  Mr. 
Roth  and  for  all  the  visitors  who  will 
be  touched  by  the  warm  gift  of  his 
imagination.  [  ] 
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ICELANDIC  STILL  HAS 

LOWEST  AIR  FARES 
TO  EOROPE 

Ask  an  expert,  your  travel  agent.  He'll  tell 
you.  Of  all  the  scheduled  airlines  flying 
the  Atlantic,  only  one  has  lower  fares. 
Icelandic.  And  right  now  is  the  time  to 
take  advantage  of  Icelandic's  even  lower 
off  season  fares.  Example?  During 
Thrift  Season    you  save  $137.40  on  a 
round-trip  ticket  New  York  Luxembourg 
over  normal  Jet  Economy  fa  re.  Icelandic's 
fare  is  valid  for  a  whole  year  with  no 
restrictions  on  day  of  week  you  fly. 
Want  to  save  even  more?  You  will— with 
Icelandic's  unique  budget-priced  "Shoe- 
string"  Tours  of  32  major  European 
cities,  low-cost  Sfopover  Tours  of  Iceland 
and  Luxembourg,  and  Air-Rail  Plan  to 
all  Europe.  You  also  enjoy  outstanding 
comfort  and  service  (including  compli- 
mentary hot  meals,  drinks  and  snacks). 
There's  no  doubt  about  it.  Icelandic 
Airlines  is  your  best  sky-buy  to  Europe. 

Champion  of  Low  Fares  to  Europe  for  23  Years 


ICELANDIC 


AIRLINES 
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610  Fifth  Avenue  (Rockefeller  Center) 
New  York,  N.Y.  10020  .  PL  7-8585 
NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Call  your  Travel  Agent  Write  for  Folder  „ 

I'ZZHV  Y°'k  10 :  ICELAN0  •  ENGLAND  •  SCOTLAND  •  HOLLAND 
NORWAY  •  SWEDEN  •  DENMARK  •  FINLAND  •  LUXEMBOURG 


This  is  not  just  a  submarine. 
It's  an  undersea  research  laboratory— 
a  marine  system  built  by  General  Dynamics. 


This  is  not  just  a  ship.  It's  a  spacecraft 
tracking  station— a  marine 
system  built  by  General  Dynamics. 


This  is  not  just  a  buoy.  It's  a  key  to  a  potential 

oceanographic  and  weather  watch  network— 

a  marine  system  built  by  General  Dynamics. 

This  monster  buoy  is  an  unmanned 
seagoing  "weather  bureau."  Like  all 
major  systems,  it  started  with  a 
requirement. 

Its  requirement  is  to  stay  in  place 
in  the  deepest  part  of  the  sea  regard- 
less of  storms  and  currents;  collect 
information  from  the  atmosphere,  the 
surface  and  the  depths;  and  send  all 
this  data  regularly  back  to  land.  Into 
the  40-foot  diameter  hull  go  a  data 
acquisition  system,  electronic,  power 
and  transmission  equipment,  and  a 
propane-powered  generator  system 
with  two-year  supply  of  fuel.  Attached 
to  the  buoy  and  its  mooring  line  will 
be  100  sensors. 

The  contractor  for  such  a  total 
system  must,  first  of  all,  understand 
the  requirement.  He  must  be  able  to 
design,  and  develop,  and  procure,  and 
integrate  whatever  is  necessary  to 
build  the  total  product  that  meets  the 
requirement.  His  ultimate  responsi- 
bility is  to  deliver  a  complete  system 
that  will  work  as  it  should  when  it 
must. 

For  68  years,  General  Dynamics 
has  accepted  the  responsibility  of 
delivering  to  the  U.S.  Government 
complete  systems  that  work  as  they 
should  when  thev  must. 


GENERAL  DYNAMICS 
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After  Hours  by  Russell  Lynes 


GENTLEMAN'S  GAME 


leople  who  live  on  the  Eastern  Sea- 
board are  likely  to  think  that  the  Na- 
tional Singles  Championships  which 
are  held  early  in  September  at  the 
\Ves1  Side  Tennis  Club  in  Forest 
Hill>.  New  York,  chop  off  the  official 
tennis  season  the  way  the  World 
Series  chops  off  baseball.  They  come 
after  a  series  of  tournaments  during' 
the  summer  that  has  included  among 
others  the  French  championships  at 
the  Racing  Club  in  Paris,  the  English 
championships  at  Wimbledon,  and  a 
series  of  tournaments  in  Newport, 
Southampton,  and  the  national 
doubles  at  Longwood.  But  for  the 
players  who  lead  the  world  in  "ama- 
teur tennis"  Forest  Hills  represents 
only  a  major,  though  not  the  major, 
stop  in  their  rounds.  Tournaments 
that  engage  the  best  tennis  talent  in 
the  world  happen  all  year  long— in 
Asia.  Africa.  South  America.  Aus- 
tralia, and  both  indoors  and  outdoors 
here  in  this  country. 

Like  most  tennis, enthusiasts  1  play 
more  than  I  watch,  but  I  have  often 
wondered  how  a  tournament  like  the 
Nationals  is  run,  and  I  asked  .1.  Clar- 
ence Davies.  Jr..  deputy  referee  of  the 
tournament  this  year  and  the  new 
treasurer  of  the  United  States  Lawn 
Tennis  Association,  to  escort  me  be- 
hind the  scenes,  which  he  enthusiasti- 
cally and  efficiently  did. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  tourna- 
ment I  was  standing  in  the  marquee 
at  the  Stadium  with  .Mr.  Davies  when 
John  Newcombe  came  in  to  play  his 
first-round  match.  Newcombe  had 
won  Wimbledon  earlier  in  the  season, 
and  he  was  seeded  number  one  at  For- 
est Hills.  Mr.  Davies  introduced  us. 

"How's  your  back?"  1  asked.  "I 
heai-  it's  been  giving  you  trouble." 

"No."  he  said  in  Australian,  "it's 


my  leg.  It's  a  pinched  nerve  in  my 
back,  but  it's  my  leg  that  bothered 
me." 

He  rubbed  his  rig-ht  thigh. 
"Is  it  all  right  now?"  Mr.  Davies 
asked. 

"I  had  a  hit  this  morning."  New- 
combe said,  "and  I  didn't  feel  a  thing-." 

After  Newcombe  went  on  the  court. 
Mr.  Davies  said  to  me.  "You  look 
puzzled.  He  had  a  hit  doesn't  mean 
that  he  got  hit.  It's  the  Australian 
way  of  saying  that  he  had  a  rally  with 
someone  to  warm  up." 

Mr.  Davies,  who  is  a  real-estate 
man.  a  two-star  general  in  the  Air 
Force  Reserve,  and  a  member  of  the 


Landmarks  Preservation  Commisi 
in  New  York,  used  to  play  tet 
well  enough  to  take  part  in  nati< 
championships.  Now  in  his  early 
ties,  he  is  one  of  the  large,  enth 
astic  crowd  that  makes  the  ton: 
ment  at  Forest  Hills  work. 

"It  takes  more  than  four  hum 
people  to  put  this  show  on."  he 

These  four  hundred  do  not  me- 
ttle players.  There  are  one  hum 
and  twenty-one  committee  memt 
all  of  whom  belong  to  the  West  I 
Tennis  Club,  comprising  twelve  < 
mittees  which,  in  a  manner  of  sp 
ing,  grease  the  skids  so  that  the  t 
ers  slide  into  the  right  slots  at 
right  times  with  the  right  equipn 
There  are.  Mr.  Davies  told  me.  "a 
two  hundred  and  thirty  linesmen 
umpires  and  eighty  ball  boys, 
takes  twenty  men  with  rollers, 
markers,  sod  tampers,  and  o 
gadgets  to  take  care  of  the  finelj 
turf  of  the  courts,  and  there  are  i 
rity  guards  and  ushers  and  ticket 
ers.  These  are  the  only  professiol 
the  tournament  is  rather  more  i 
teur  in  the  membership  of  its  c 
ators  than  of  its  players,  though 
heresy  to  say  so. 

"We  start  getting  ready  for 
year's  tournament,"  Mr.  Davies 
plained,  "the  minute  this  one  is  < 
Let  me  -how  you  what  goes  on  hej 
the  marquee." 

The  marquee,  a  long  yellow  and 
striped  tent  that  closes  the  horse 
of  the  Stadium,  is  the  nerve  C( 
of  the  tournament,  and  the  brai 
charge  of  the  nervous  system  if 
Referee.  This  year  it  was  Mr. 
Johnson,  a  large  man  with  a  sq 
face,  white  hair,  and  an  air  of  * 
authority. 

"Once  the  first   ball   is  hit,"  I 
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IN  THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  *  m 
A  BOTTLE  OF  **m 
CHRISTMAS  SHERRY. 

WOULD  LAST  %~ 
TOTHANKSGIVING.  i  ™ 


People  just  don't  have  the 
respect  they  used  to  for  a  bottle 
of  sherry. 

Instead  of  keeping  the 
sherry  in  its  traditional  spot 
toward  the  back  of  the  liquor 
cabinet,  just  to  the  left  of 
the  bottle  of  kumiss  that  Uncle 
Jack  brought  back  from  his 
Mongolian  trip,  people 
are  opening  it,  serv  ing  it,  even 
drinking  it. 

It's  getting  so  a  bottle 
of  La  Ina  cocktail  sherry  is  a 
common  sight  right  out  in 
the  open. 

La  Ina  is  Pedro  Domecq's 
dry  cocktail  sherry,  imported 
from  Spain.  It's  the  most 
popular  di  y  sherry  in  the  world. 

Up  to  recently  that  didn't 
seem  to  melt  any  ice  with 
Americans. 

But  nowadays  La  Ina  is 
what  a  lot  of  people  are 
drinking  instead  of  a  drink. 

It's  light  and  it's  dry.  It's 
just  like  what  a  drink  should 
taste  like,  if  you've  never  really 
liked  the  taste  of  a  drink. 

If  this  keeps  up,  a  bottle 
of  Christinas  sherry  may  not 
last  to  Christmas. 

LA  INA 

IMPORTED  BY  CANADA  DRY  CORPOKMI0N.NY.C 
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Davies  explained,  "all  decisions  are 
the  Referee's." 

He  dec  ides  whether  a  player  should 
be  disqualified,  for  example,  if  he 
doesn't  turn  up  precisely  on  time  for 
his  scheduled  match.  He  determines 
which  matches  will  be  played  in  the 
Stadium,  which  on  the  "Grandstand" 
court,  the  "Fieldstand"  court,  or  the 
Field  courts,  of  which  there  are  thir- 
teen, all  continually  busy  in  the  early 
rounds  of  the  tournament. 

"You  realize,"  Mr.  Davies  said, 
"that  this  isn't  just  one  tournament; 
it's  five  tournaments— in  addition  to 
the  men's  singles,  there's  women's 
singles,  men  thirty-five  to  forty-five, 
senior  men's,  forty-five  and  older,  and 
senior  women's." 

Behind  the  front  row  of  boxes  (in 
which  seats  fur  the  full  eleven  days 
of  the  tournament  cost  $100  )  the  mar- 
quee is  divided  into  segments  by 
wooden  railings.  One  segment  is  the 
Referee's  headquarters,  where  there 
is  a  battery  of  telephones  with  a 
couple  of  volunteers  to  man  them. 
These  phones  are  connected  with  the 
"Sun  Deck"  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
clubhouse,  which  is  just  about  as  far 
away  as  one  can  get  and  still  be  at 
the  West  Side  Tennis  Club.  It  is  to  the 
Sun  Deck  that  the  male  players  report 
to  find  out  when  their  matches  are 
scheduled  and  on  what  courts.  An- 
other phone  connects  with  the  wom- 
en's locker  room,  from  which  female 
contestants  are  dispatched. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  to  me,  "If  there 
are  any  questions  I  can  answer,  don't 
hesitate  to  ask  me." 

I  suggested  that  he  must  be  a 
pretty  busy  mankind  he  replied,  "It's 
like  being  the  captain  of  a  ship.  It 
takes  a  lot  to  get  it  away  from  the 
pier  and  a  lot  to  get  it  landed,  hut  it 
pretty  much  runs  on  its  own  once  it 
gets  going." 

Xext  to  I  he  Referee's  pen  is  an- 
other about  the  same  size  from  which 
umpires  and  linesmen,  who  sit  in  still 
another  pen  next  to  it,  are  dispatched 
to  the  courts  on  which  they  are  to 
serve.  The  umpire  is  provided  with 
two  sets  of  name  cards  (each  card  a 
couple  of  feet  long)  with  the  names 
of  the  contestants  of  the  match,  one- 
set  for  the  master  scoreboard  just 
outside  the  marquee  and  one  for  the 
court  where  the  match  is  played. 

"Where  do  you  get  the  umpires  and 
linesmen?"  I  asked  Mr.  Davies. 


AFTER  HOURS 

"No  problem,"  he  said,  "they  come 
from  all  over,  from  as  far  as  the  West 
Coast.  They  come  for  the  honor  of  it 
and  for  the  love  of  the  game.  They 
get  nothing.  They  pay  their  own  way ; 
they  pay  their  own  hotel  bills.  They're 
recommended  by  their  regional  asso- 
ciations [  of  the  United  States  Lawn 
Tennis  Association]  who  qualify 
them.  I  say  they  get  nothing.  They  get 
a  few  free  drinks  and  an  occasional 
free  meal,  and,  of  course,  -they  get 
abuse  from  the  spectators  from  morn- 
ing to  night." 

"What  about  the  ball  boys?"  I 
asked. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "all  that's 
changed.  It  used  to  be  considered  an 
honor  to  be  a  ball  boy  at  the  Nationals 
and  kids  clamored  to  be  allowed  to  do 
it.  They  came  from  tennis  clubs,  sons 
of  members,  from  private  schools, 
from  all  over.  Now  we  have  to  beat 
the  bushes  for  them  and  we  pay  them 
eighty  cents  an  hour.  It  takes  a  good 
many  months  to  train  them.  Perhaps 
you'd  like  to  see  how  the  operation  at 
the  Sun  Deck  at  the  club  works." 

The  terrace  of  the  clubhouse,  a  sort 
of  1910  Tudor  mansion,  was  crowded. 
Famous  tennis  faces,  looking  rather 
older  than  one  remembered  them, 
were  engaged  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion; girls  in  tennis  dresses  (the 
miniskirt  is  at  home  on  a  tennis 
court )  gazed  up  at  young  men  in  ten- 
nis clothes  carrying  sheafs  of  rackets. 
It  was  any  clubhouse  during  tourna- 
ment week  only  a  little  more  so. 

The  Sun  Deck  opens  out  of  a  sec- 
ond-floor room  with  a  bar  where  a 
group  of  men  waiting  to  play  their 
matches  and  a  few  old-timers  were 
watching  a  baseball  game  on  televi- 
sion. On  the  Sun  Deck  behind  a  green 
railing  several  men  were  looking  out 
over  the  courts  through  field  glasses. 

"It's  five-three  in  the  third  set  on 
twelve,"  one  of  the  men  said.  "They 
ought  to  he  off  there  in  a  few  min- 
utes." 

Mr.  Davies  introduced  me  to  Mr. 
DeWitt  Davis,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  Sun  Deck  operations.  Behind  Mr. 
Davis  was  a  large  white-hoard  on 
which  was  written  "Older  of  Play" 
with  black  crayon  and  below  it  hastily 
printed  pairs  of  names  and  court 
numbers.  Matches  that  had  been  com- 
pleted that  day  were  crossed  out  with 
a  large  X.  and  in  the  upper  right  of 
the  board  was  the  legend:  PLAYERS 


BE    READY    TO    PLAY    EARLY  T$ 

Heavy  schedule.  Next  to  the  | 
house  wall  was  a  counter  with  fcU 
five  phones  on  it,  connecting  witij 
marquee,  with  the  men's  and  wom] 
locker  room,  with  the  umpires!? 
linesmen's  booth  and  the  pen  vj 
the  ball  boys  are  corralled  next  1« 
Stadium. 

"The  remarkable  thing  abou  b 
tournament,"  Mr.  Davis  said,  "i.I 
we're  all  volunteers,  and  it's  uij 
that  we  act  as  much  like  profess  I 
as  we  do.  What  would  you  lift 
know?" 

"I'd  just  like  to  watch,"  I  sail  J 

"Help  yourself,"  he  said. 

He  introduced  me  to  a  youmjl 

dressed  and  ready  to  play,  wh' 
leaning  against  the  parapet.  H' 
I  was  from  Harper's  and  the  ; 
man  smiled  and  said,  "I'm  a  1 
bum."  He  was  Clark  Graebne 
only  United  States  player  whi 
seeded  in  the  men's  singles  and 
turned  out,  the  second  Amerk 
reach  the  finals  at  Forest  Hills 
Tony  Trabert  won  it  in  1951 
chance  I  had  met  the  finalists  j 
tournament  within  a  few  minut 

"Perhaps    you'd    like    this,'  [ 
Davis  said  and  gave  me  sever.' 
toed  sheets  from  a  loose-leaf 
book.  They  were  headed  "Sun 
Operations":  ".  .  .  keeping  nr 
going  smoothly  and  following  o 
other  quickly  on  twenty  or  so 
at  the  same  time,"  the  first  shee 
"does  require  conscientious  effo 
the  application  of  persistent 
nuity  .  .  ." 

There  followed  specific  instnl 
which  would  seem  to  cover  eveij 
sible  exigency— missing  players 
ing  water  jugs,  missing  ball 
what    to    do    if    "during  pi; 
the   field   courts   .    .   .   the  ( 
are  getting  out  of  hand"  (ai 
"the  admissions  committee  shorf ie 
notified"  I -but  there  are  thing) 
cannot    he   anticipated    that  r^ 
"persistent   ingenuity."  There H 
after  all,  "22!)  players  signed 
the  several  tournaments  ( t he  1 1  ,: 
number,    128,    was    for    the  i 
singles;  78  women  played  in  th<  i 
en's  singles),  which  means  aj 
imately  110  matches  or  bette 
a  hundred  scheduled  opportunit ! 
miscalculat  ion,  misunderstand: 
mishap.  Mr.   Davis  and  his  cl- 
ou the  operations  committee 
cool  in  the  face  of  these  possibj 


[s  the  VC10  faster  than 
other  jets?  Or  slower? 


nerally  speaking,  the  VC  10  cruises  between 
600  miles  an  hour.  (It  depends  on  the  prevail- 
ds  and  the  number  of  people  on  board.)  And 
ist  about  what  all  the  other  transatlantic  jets 
getting  from  0  to  500  and  down  to  0  again  is  an- 
atter. 

Unlike  an  ordinary  jet,  the  VGlO's  giant 
oyce  engines  are  back  by  the  tail.  The  wings 
:lean  and  uncluttered. This 
p  aircraft  greater  lift.  So  it's  airborne 
cker  than  an  ordinary  jet. 

There's  no  long  tour 
inway  during  a  VC  10  takeoff.  Just  whoosh  !  — 
're  up  in  the  blue,  unbuckling  your  seat  belt 
kling  down  to  a  brisk  cocktail. 

Landings  are 

asy  to  take.  The  VC  10  has  been  engineered 

»ec.  10. 

s  contact  your  Travel  Agent,  or  British  Overseas  Airways  Corporation,  which  has  offices 


to  come  down  to  earth  a  nice-and-gentle  20  mph  slower 
than  an  ordinary  jet. 

In  between  this  nice  lift  and 
gentle  letdown,  you  can  relax  in  the  roomiest,  most 
comfortable  Economy  Class  seat  in  the  flying  business. 
— —   A  lot  of  research  cmd  money  went  into  its  design. 
And  a  lot  of  human  being  can  sit  in  it  and  stretch  out 
without  ever  feeling  cramped. 

The  VC  10  flies 
from  New  York  to  London  and  down  to  the 
Islands  (Bermuda,  Nassau,  Freeport,  Antigua*,  Bar- 
bados* and  Jamaica ) ,  as  well  as  from  Britain  to  Europe, 
Africa,  the  Middle  East  and  the  Orient. 

Are  we  sug- 
gesting that  you  take  one  be-  jk  a 

cause  n  'akes  off  faster?  Or  ^Bl^MM^^JF 

v  j      i  o  TAKES  GOOD  CARE  OF  YOU 

because  it  lunds  slower  r  LW 

Ye« 

in  principal  cities.  * 
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"I'LL  HAVE 


ON  THE 
ROCKS" 


AFTER  HOURS 

"The  tournament  at  Wimbledon, 
Mr.  Davis  said,  "is  run  by  profession 
als." 


I  didn't  have  an  opportunity  to  fin 
out  who  or  what  a  professions 
tournament  operator  is,  but  I  discov 
ered  that  there  is  a  wistfulness  boi 
dering  on  envy  at  Forest  Hills  nc 
only  about  the  prestige  of  Wimbledo 
but,  more  importantly,  about  how  i 
manages  to  be  a  sellout-and-standing 
room-only  proposition  every  sing] 
day  of  the  tournament.  At  Forest  Hill 
the  only  complete  sale  of  all  12,24 
seats  in  the  Stadium  happens,  if  j 
happens  at  all,  on  the  day  of  the  f 
nals;  during  the  early  days  of  tl 
tournament  a  good  crowd  is  aboi 
half  that  number. 

The  weather  for  the  tournamei 
this  year  was  almost  perfect-brigl 
skies  free  of  smog,  enough  breeze 
wave  the  flags  on  the  upper  rim 
the  Stadium  but  not  enough  to  both 
the  players,  and  pleasantly  cool.  Tl 
rainy  summer  had  been  kind  to  t1 
turf  of  the  courts,  though  even  \vh 
they  have  got  a  bit  brown,  it  is  pc 
sible  to  "green  them  up  with 
dressing  in  a  couple  of  days,"  accor 
ing  to  Mr.  Henry  Benisch,  the  pre 
dent  of  the  club  with  whom  I  watch 
part  of  a  match  from  the  marquee 

I  spent  a  good  many  hours  at  F< 
est  Hills  during  tournament  we< 
and  put  in  much  more  time  talki 
with  the  men  who  were  greasing  t 
wheels  than  in  watching  tennis 
made  an  attempt  to  talk  with 
woman  in  charge  of  "player  hospit 
ity,"  but  the  public-relations  peof 
who   are   hired  professionals, 
thrown  up  some  sort  of  smoke  scr< 
around  her  which  didn't  seem  wo:  l 
circumventing.  1  did  get  a  list  of  I 
activities  planned  for  the  playe 
they  did  not  lack  for  entertainment 
hospitality  when  their  day's  work  v 
done. 

My  pleasantest,  and  in  some 
spects  most  instructive,  afternoon  t 
the  tournament  was  on  the  day  of  e 
"round  of  sixteen"— the  fourth  rou  I, 
that  is,  just  before  the  quarter  fin  | 
There  was  a  show  between  Stadi'i 
matches  of  tennis  fashions  for  worn 
in  which,  1  am  fairly  sure,  no  S'_f 
respecting  tennis  players  WOT 
bo  caught  dead,  ('it  happens  e\  ) 
year,"  one  of  the  more  prominent  f 


I 


ficials  said,  "and  it  gets  worse  ev 
year.  I  guess  they  think  it's  go<><!  i 


ur  all-jet  Caribbean  Island  hop. 
;ven  wonderful  ways  to  enjoy 


7. 


.  Guadeloupe,  Antigua,  Puerto  Rico, 
nique,  Barbados,  and  Trinidad, 
ninutes  apart  on  our  Caravelle  jet 
)rk.  Stay  on  any  one.  Or  see  all  seven. 

Now,  you  can  jet  with  us  to  the 
bean  bom  Miami  by  Caravelle  or 
New  York  by  Boeing  707. 

So  come  along  soon.  Do  your  island 


hopping  the  Air  France  way  and  enjoy 
more  sun,  sea,  and  more  shopping  on  all 
the  islands. 

We  have  many  excellent  complete 
packages  at  all  price  levels.  For  more  in- 
formation and  free  folder,  see  your  Travel 
Agent,  mail  coupon,  or  call  Air  France 
and  ask  for  Trm  'hheque. 


'Air  Fr.incc.  Box  707.  New  York  N  V  10)11 1 
Name 


It's  not  the  time  you  take  but  what  you  see.  With  Air  France  you  see  more. 


Addr. 


City 


State 


My  Travel  Agent  is 


AIR 


THE   WORLD  S   LARGEST  NETWORK 


°You  meet  such  good  sports  in  the  Pacific. 


Elephant  boys,  sherpas,  skiers  and 
kendo  men;  you'll  meet  them  all  as 
you  jaunt  around  the  Pacific.  You  may 
also  meet  fishermen  — Tahitian  style  — 
or  boxers  who  fight  with  their  elbows, 
knees  and  feet -Thailand  style  and 
beach-happy  surfers  and  lifeguards.  Or 
you  can  be  a  sport  yourself.  You  can 
surf,  skin  dive,  scuba  or  just  float  on 
your  back  in  a  lovely  Hawaiian  lagoon 


(Some  travelers  say  Pacific  water  is 
more  buoyant;  actually,  it  just  makes 
you  feel  that  way.)  You  can  get  your 
boards  into  some  great  skiing  in  New 
Zealand,  even  in  the  middle  of  summer 
(Their  winter  is  our  summer.)  You  can 
bag  a  tiger  in  India  or  a  bear  in  Alaska, 
or  climb  a  mountain  in  Nepal  —  Everest, 
for  example.  There's  exciting  spear- 
fishing  in  Tahiti,  New  Caledonia  and 


Western  Samoa.  Colorful  cock  fights* 
Guam.  Horse  racing  in  Hong  Kong,  v 
Alai  in  the  Philippines.  You  can  f i j 
with  a  lasso  in  American  Samoa  or  hi' 
elephant  and  wild  oxen  in  Cambod 
Best  of  all,  you're  surrounded  by  a  tr< 
eler's  favorite  indoor  sports:  good  fc 
and  good  accommodations.  That's  t 
beauty  of  the  Pacific— the  familiar  co 
forts  are  close  to  fascinating,  unfamil 


To: 


its.  But  perhaps  the  greatest  sport  p 
ill  will  be  planning  your  trip  and 
iding  where  to  go:  twenty-five  dif- 
snt  destinations,  each  offering  a 
usion  of  things  to  see,  do.  taste, 
:h  and  buy.  Your  travel  agent  can 
>  you  sort  this  out  and  tailor  your 
;rary.  Meanwhile,  read  our  beautiful  |  Name 
•age  color  story,  DISCOVER  THE 
MFIC.  It's  free. 


^Pacificylrea 
TravelAssociation 


ALASKA 

AUSTRALIA 

CAMBODIA 

CANADA 

CEYLON 

CHINA,  Rep  ol 

FIJI 


GUAM 
HAWAII 
HONG  KONG 
INDIA 

INDONESIA 

JAPAN 

KOREA 


MACAU 
MALAYSIA 
MEXICO 
NEPAL 

NEW  CALEDONIA 
NEW  ZEALAND 
PHILIPPINES 


RYUKYU  islands"^ 
SAMOA  (American) 
SAMOA  (Western) 
SINGAPORE 
TAHITI 
THAILAND 
UNITED  STATES 


1  Dept.  HA  12-67,  228  Grant  Avenue 
|  San  Francisco.  C  alifornia  94108 

|  Please  send  me  a  <r»e  copy  of  DISCOVER  THE  PACIFIC 


A.I  (r.-v- 


City_ 


.  State  &  Zip 


AFTER  HOURS 

relations;  I  don't  get  it.")  When 
girls  in  their  pink  (sic)  sneakers 
off  the  center  courts  with  their 
k  (sic)  rackets,  Mr.  Davies  sat  me 
vn  under  an  awning  at  the  end  of 
marquee  just  below  the  loud- 
aker  control  booth,  and  brought 
eral  of  his  friends  who  were  serv- 
in  official  capacities  to  fill  me  in. 
i  match  in  progress  was  between 
"ael  Osuna,  the  Mexican  who  was 
inpion  in  1963,  and  the  Australian, 
en  Davidson,  who  was  going  to  be- 
ie  the  new  tennis  "pro"  at  Wimble- 
this  autumn.  Xo  one  whom  I  saw 
the  tournament  played  with  the 
deftness  of  touch,  and  good 
or  of  Osuna,  though  Davidson 
him  in  five  sets, 
hrough  two  of  the  sets  Werner 
?ruchlos,  a  member  of  the  Opera- 
Committee  who  that  day  was  in 
ge  of  the  marquee  operations,  sat 
me.  He  is  the  president  of  the 
pany  that  publishes  The  Ameri- 
Banker  magazine.  (  He  told  me 
he  is  thinking  of  buying  one  of 
ew  steel  rackets  which  were  used 
number  of  the  tournament  play- 
hough  he  already  has  nine  rack- 
n  his  locker.  I  would  guess  that 
Eruchlos  is  in  his  middle  sixties.  I 
's  up  to  our  committee  to  get  the 
ers  on  the  courts.  You  have  to 
one  eye  on  each  player,"  he  said ; 
vanish  in  the  wink  of  an  eye.  We 
to  see  that  they  have  towels,  a 
•   cooler,   salt   tablets,  orange 
and  Coke.  Osuna  always  wants 
late  bars  at  the  last  minute,  for 
last-minute  bit  of  energy.  I  don't 
why  he  can't  remember  to  get 
Avn." 

laughed  affectionately;  if  was 
apparent   that   Osuna  was  a 
r  of  whom  he  was  fond, 
ou  have  to  be  sure  that  the  boys 
a  change  of  clothes  and  that 
report  on  time.  Between  the 
and  fourth  sets  if  the  players 
to  rest  and  change  they  have  to 
ck  on  the  court  exactly  ten  min- 
from  the  time  they  leave." 
.  Daniel  H.  Manfredi,  in  charge 
ie  Medical  Service  Committee, 
me  that  his  regular  job  is  physi- 
to  the  athletes  at  Columbia  Uni- 
ty. 

"e  almost  had  a  delivery  in  the 
aim  the  other  day,"  he  said,  "a 
-months  pregnancy.  We're  pret- 
tell  equipped  for  almost  any- 


is  for  people  who  find  other  word  games  too  tame! 

It  really  gives  your  wits  a  workout  because  you  have  more  than 
400,000  words  to  play  around  with.  You  conceal  a  secret  word  on 
your  board.  The  other  players  try  to  discover  it,  letter  by  letter.  It's 
the  most  provocative  word  game  since  the  invention  of  the  alpha- 
bet! Great  idea  for  a  gift. 


FAMOUS  PARKER  GAMES 

•Parker  Brothers  Reg  stered  Trademark  tor  its  Hidden  Word  Game  Equipment 
PARKER  BROTHERS.  INC.,  SALEM,  MASS.  —  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Manufactured  in  Canada  by  Parker  Brothers  Games.  Limited 


Grab  an  earful 
of  the  world! 


19  Transistor  7  Band  Shortwave/FM/ 

AM  2-in-l.  Newest  for  the  portable 
people!  A  solid  state  masterpiece 
in  genuine  teak  with  chrome  ac- 
cents. World  wide  coverage.  LW, 
150-400  kc.  SW,,  1.6-4  mc.  SW,, 
4-10  mc.  SW3,  10-20  mc.  SW4, 
20-30  mc.  Receives  international 
shortwave  plus  FAA  weather/ 
navigation  reports.  CAP,  ship-to- 
ship  and  ship-to-shore  communi- 
cations. 

Toshiba  Navigational  MGC 
(Manual  Gain  Control)  allows  re- 
ceiver to  operate  as  sensitive 
direction-finding  /homing  device.  4 
world-scanning  antennas  plus  2 
external  antenna  connections. 

7  keyboard  band  selectors. 
Electronic  tuning  meter.  Switch- 
abie  Automatic  Frequency  Con- 
trol. Pilot  lamp.  1-8  watt  output. 


and  labor  war- 
Global  Model 


Toshiba  An 


New  York,  N.  Y.    *Mfg.  Suggested  Retail  Price 
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Washington  Insight  by  Clayton  Fritchey 


MATTERS  OF  STYLE 


i 


F  Mil  AN'  BAG  a 


Authorities  in  the  capital  make  much  out  of  the  cut  of  a  marts  clothes 
and  hair,  his  sentence  structure,  and  the  time  lie  leaves  a  parti/. 


Bag'gy  Trousers 

In  the  midst  of  a  talk  to  the  nation's 
bankers  this  fall,  Senator  Thomas  J. 
Mclntyre  of  New  Hampshire  pleaded 
for  Americans  to  let  up  in  their  per- 
sonal criticism  of  President  Johnson, 
who,  -.ays  the  Senator,  has  "an  in- 
credibly cruel  and  demanding  office." 
It's  true  he  has;  but  it's  also  true 
that  at  least  some  of  the  criticism  is 
intended  for  his  own  good— if  that's 
any  comfort . 

Some  time  hack,  for  instance,  the 
Fashion  Foundation  of  America 
elected  the  President  to  a  third  term 
on  its  rolls  of  America's  "best-dressed 
men."  Mr.  Johnson  headed  up  the 
category  of  statesmen.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  constructive  criticism  of 
a  warm  admirer,  t  lie  President  might 
have  naively  accepted  the  Founda- 
tion's nomination  at  face  value,  and 
gone  right  on  wearing  the  same  old 
suits,  serenely  thinking  he  was  the 
glass  of  fashion.  Hut  his  journalistic 
friend,  Miss  Hetty  I'.eale  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  who  is  an  authority  on 
style  in  the  Washington  social  world, 
and  a  frequent  guest  at  the  White 
House,  got  her  message  across  with 
the  following  comment  : 

"Privately  expressed  on  the  Wash- 
ington party  circuit  is  the  opinion 
that  President  Johnson  could  immedi- 
ately improve  his  image  at  least  50 
per  cent  if  he  got  rid  of  the  baggy 
trousers,  padded  shoulders,  and  loose 
coats  that  he  wears.  One  reason  that 
Hubert  Humphrey's  popularity  has 
recently  soared,  say  some,  is  because 
he  donned  the  new  trim,  slim,  chic 
look.  It  made  a  new  man  of  him.  Had 
Jack  Kennedy  worn  baggy  trousers 

liar/ice's  Magazine,  December  1HC7 


and  loose-fitting  coats,  he  would  not 
have  had  anything  like  the  appeal 
that  he  did  have." 

There  have  been  no  official  White 
House  communiques  about  any 
change  of  tailors,  but  the  general  im- 
pression is  that  the  President  is 
nevertheless  looking  a  little  trimmer 
these  days.  It  is  not  likely  that  an  en- 
tire generation  will  copy  his  style,  in 
either  clothes  or  haircuts,  as  was  the 
case  with  John  F.  Kennedy,  but  John- 
son has  his  followers.  Over  at  the 
State  Department,  for  instance,  the 
LBJ  haircut  is  reportedly  selling  ex- 
tremely well.  One  reason  for  this  is 
that  Steve  Martini,  the  barber  who 
occasionally  looks  after  Johnson's 
locks,  operates  from  Room  B-233  in 
the  State  Department  building.  Mar- 
tini has  other  shop,--,  but  according  to 
Mike  Causey,  pinch-hitting  for  Jerry 
Kluttz  as  the  Federal  Diarist  id'  the 
Washington  Post,  State  is  "consid- 
ered the  place  for  government  work- 
ers who  want  a  Johnsonian  look." 
Part  of  the  thrill  id'  getting  clipped 
at  State.  Causey  notes,  "is  that  it  is 
so  hard  to  gel  into  the  building.  Just 
being  inside  makes  people  feel  im- 
portant. Some  kind  of  pass,  a  prior 
clearance  at  the  guard  desk,  is  re- 
quired of  nearly  everyone  except  the 
Secretary  of  Stale."  The  word  around 
the  federal  haircut  circuit  is  that  an- 
other group  wants  to  lure  Martini 
away  from  Foggy  Bottom,  but  the 
barber,  who  also  used  to  attend  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  seems  to  be  content 
where  he  is.  His  customers  say  he 
doesn't  want  to  spread  himself  too 
thin. 

Another  capital  diarist,  Don  Mac- 
Dean  of  the  Xeirs.  has  raised  doubts 


about  the  hairline  of  Senator 
Kennedy.  For  years  now,  he 
"Kennedy  has  been  cultivating r 
image  as  the  candidate  for  those^ 
think  young.  At  age  forty-two, 
the  oldest  living  teen-ager.  But  { 
it  depends  on  one  thing— the  fai 
Kennedy  mop.  A  bald  Hobby  Ken 
would  be  in  big  trouble  politically 
young  voters,  boys  and  girls 
would  desert  him  in  droves  for 
candidates   with   whom  they 
more  easily  identify.  In  light 
this,  and  his  Presidential  ambi 
Kennedy's  forelocks  take  on  an  I 
some  importance."  MacLean  end! 
asking,  "Is  it  possible  Hobby  1 
nedy  is  wearing  a  toupee  now?! 
put  the  question   to  an  expert! 
said,  "He  might  be.  Notice  hoi 
allows  his  hair  to  fall  down  ovel 
forehead.  That  might  be  to  covdl 
the  faint  toupee  line   in    the  fjj 
That's  always  a  dead  giveaway 
rugs— the  wigmakers  have  neve 
ured  a  way  around  it.  Generally! 
advise  a  client  to  let  his  hair  fall 
in  the  front.  Another  indicati 
when  a  man's  hail"  always  seem 
same  length."   Despite  these  s 
cions,  however,  Harper*  Washil 
correspondent  can  authoritative 
port  that  the  Kennedy  thatch  i 
solutely  authentic,  and  looks  goc 
decades  to  come. 


Former  publisher  of  the  "Nor 
Virginia  Sun,"  Mr.  Fritchey 
writes  a  column  for  the  NewsdtU 
dieate  and  l.ccps  Iraeh-  of  Washi 
trends  for  "Harper's."  During 
Stevenson's  years  at  the  U.N.,h 
director  of  the  U.S.  Mission's  Of 
Public  Affairs. 


Ve  Swiss  have 
a  iron,  nicks,  _  _v„. 
sulphur  But  we're  rich 
atural  resources. 


M 

Now  maybe  that  sounds  pre-  tries  for  world  markets 
tentious.  But  it  isn't  really.  You  see,         Today  we  stilf compete  in 

every  Sw.ss  adult-no  matter  what  world  markets-and  our  share  is  in- 

h.s  occupation-takes  great  pride  in  creasing.  That's  because  the  excel- 

fme  craftsmanship.  And  every  Swiss  lence  of  our  cheeses,  chocolates,  air- 

ch.ld  inher.ts  our  centuries-old  tradi-  lines,  banks,  watches,  trains  and  hos- 

t-on  of  excellence.  telries  is  now  we||  estab|jshed  And 

We  re  not  sure  how  this  tradi-  of  course,  because  we  Swiss  have  a' 

t.on  got  started.  But  we  can  guess,  lot  more  of  our  greatest  natural  re- 

tkingouta  Irving  in  a  rugged  country  source:  People  dedicated  to  hard 

like  ours  must  have  encouraged  a  work  and  fine  craftsmanship 
sense  of  thrift  and  a  concern  for  ex- 
It  we  dug  up  all  our  mountains,  cellence 

■ouldn't  expect  to  find  anything  When  the  industrial  revolution 

than  some  great  rocks  and  a   hit  Europe,  this  concern  for  excel- 

or  two^  St.ll,  we  re  rich.  We   lence  was  its  own  reward.  The  qual- 
people  dedicated  to  hard  work   ity  of  Swiss  products  enabled  us  to 

pursu,t  of  perfection.  compete  with  far  Kigger,  richer  coun- 

~  —  A-  Si  ^^^^^^ 


ve..  Now  Yorlc, 
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The  gift  you  buy, 
may  be  your  own 

We're  not  advocating  that  you  become 
a  Scrooge.  But  when  a  whisky  as  good 
as  Masterpiece  merely  trickles 
in  from  Canada,  it's  going  to 
be  hard  to  get.  So  if  you  can 
afford  the  time  it  takes  to  rind 
a  bottle,  and  the  nine  dollar 
price  tag,  we  think  you  should 
keep  it  for  yourself.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you're  willing 
to  share  some, 
you'll  never 

i 


never 
be  lonesome. 


/ 
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status 


Mason  &  Hamlin.  The  important  piano.  Destined  for  the 
privileged  few  to  whom  a  piano's  tone  is  important.  Those 
who  know  that  Mason  &  Hamlin  has  the  exclusive  tension 
resonator,  the  duplex  scale.  No  other  piano  has 
features  like  these.  The  name  alone  is  an 
endorsement  of  excellence.  It  speaks  highly  of 
the  piano  it  identifies.  And  of  its  owner. 


BROCHURE  Ot)  REQUEST 


Mason  &  Hamlin,  33  W.  57  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  ADivision  of  Aeolian  Corporation 


WASHINGTON  INSIGHT 
Mussed-Up  Language 

Style  will  always  preoccupy  Was 
ington,  especially  style  in  the  usa; 
of  English.  All  of  the  departmen; 
and  agencies  are  sensitive  to  spellin 
syntax,  grammar,  etc.  The  Agency  f 
International  Development  has  pa 
ticularly  stringent  standards,  as  a  1] 
erate  young  lady  recently  discover,]! 
soon  after  she  applied  to  AID  for,; 
typing  and  clerical  job.  She  receivl 
a  letter  from  AID  saying  it  could  gi'i 
her  no  "eneouagment"  because  hi; 
qualifications  were  not  up  to  oth!; 
candidates  "indluding  their  thra  ■ 
ing.  experence  and  genceral  bail 
ground."  She  was  thanked,  howevi 
for  "receival"  of  her  papers.  Tu 
young  lady  passed  the  letter  on  I 
Missouri  Congresswoman  Leonor  Si 
livan,  who  in  turn  relayed  it  to  w| 
Ham  S.  Gaud,  the  administrator  I 
AID,  with  the  observation,  "If  I  r| 
been  rejected  for  a  typing  position? 
a  letter  of  this  kind,  I  think  I.  t.i 
would  be  puzzled." 

The  foreign-aid  agency  is, 
course,  linked  to  the  State  Dep 
ment,  and  State  is  always  trying 
polish  its  literary  style.  In  the  h 
of  improving  its  communication  w 
the  public  (especially  through  coi 
spondence),  the  following  memo  \ 
sent  to  division  chiefs: 

...  It  has  become  increasingly  apr'l 
ent  that  the  sophisticated,  legalia 
and  prolix  prose  sometimes  emplcM 
in     intragovernmental  communT 
tions  is  predictably  inappropriat 
replying  to  relatively  simple  qi 
tions  from  the  general  public,  wfl 
has  little  experience  with  or  tc 
ance  for  such  language. 

A  useful  check  on  the  readabilitl 
prose  is  [the]  Fog  Index.  It  is  b^ 
on  the  length  of  words  and  senterll 
The  Fog  Index  of  the  first  paragr.JI 
above,  is  li.'i,  well  above  the  gradii 
student  level,  17.  The  Fog  Inde3 
this  paragraph  is  9,  slightly  lo] 
than  that  of  Time  magazine.  Our 
will  be  to  replace  the  former  with| 
latter. 


Over  at   the  Defense  Departmi 
t  hough,  t he  problem  is  not  the  wri  t 
but  the  editing.  When  Pentagon 
cials    testify    before  Congress, 
committees  in  executive  sessions,  t 
reserve  the  right  to  edit  the  tr 
cripl  before  it  is  released  to  the  pf| 
for  publication.  This  kind  of  cen 
ship  produces  some  strange  result 
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The  hope  of  doing  each  other  some  good 
prompts  this  advertisement 


ari,  Bardawil,  Gomes,  Hayren,  Imbert,  Sidek 

aple  in  this  country  or  any  other  country  who  seek  cm- 
lyment  and  can't  find  it  are  tragic  figures.  Our  particular 
ltribution  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  offer  jobs, 
^holders,  however,  expect  payment  for  their  work.  This  is 
isible  only  to  the  extent  that  our  products  are  wanted  at 
ces  customers  are  willing  to  pay.  Last  year  the  arrange- 
<nt  worked  out  well  enough  to  create  Kodak  jobs  for  some 
000  more  people  around  the  world.  Many  of  these  differ 
ippearance  and  other  respects  from  the  folks  in  the  house 
oss  the  way  from  your  house,  whoever  you  are.  Nor  are 
y  all  Americans,  or  want  to  be.  Among  the  non-Americans: 


Elias  Ayari,  member  of  the  Luo  Tribe,  citizen  of 
Kenya,  native  of  Kisumu  where  he  made  Standard 
VIII  at  Ramba  Intermediate  School,  skilled  employee 
of  Kodak  (East  Africa)  Limited.  After  your  ne\t 
camera  safari  drop  off  your  126  cartridges  at  one  of  the 
many  photo  dealers  in  Nairobi  who  offer  Kodak's  Color 
Photofinishing  Service.  You  will  like  the  quality  of  the 
Kodacolor  Prints  from  the  electronic  color  printer 
he  operates.  It  is  considerably  more  complex  than  the 
black-and-white  darkroom  equipment  with  which  he 
learned  photographic  technology  before  becoming  a 
Kodak  man  in  October.  1966. 


Miss  Odette  Bardawil.  already  promoted  from  tele- 
phone operator  at  Kodak  (Near  East)  Inc.  to  secre- 
tary for  an  executive.  Evenings  find  her  at  a  course  in 
English  literature  at  Beirut's  American  Language  Cen- 
ter. At  Advcntists  High  School,  her  alma  mater,  Arabic 
and  English  get  equal  emphasis. 


Jose  Fernandes  Gomes,  salesman  who  joined  Kodak 
Brasileira  at  Sao  Paulo  in  October  last  year  and  is 
proud  to  have  already  sold  two  automatic  x-ray  proc- 
essing machines,  aside  from  other  products.  Not  only 
does  he  sell  the  processing  machines,  but  he  also  in- 
stalls them  and  sees  to  it  that  they  keep  turning  out 
highest-quality  radiographs  at  a  speed  such  that  the 
radiologists  need  not  keep  the  crowds  waiting  as  long 
as  before  at  the  Cli'nica  Roaldo  Amundsen  Koehler  in 
Curitiba  and  the  Chnica  Dr.  Jose  Silva  Villela  in 
Arai,atuba. 

Kaarlo  Hayren,  who  last  year  changed  his  profession 
from  the  chemistry  of  aniline  dyes,  high  polymers,  and 
edible  oils  to  a  new  career  with  Kodak  Oy,  our  Fin- 
nish name  that  is  bursting  far  beyond  an  identifica- 
tion with  family  snapshots.  He  is  busy  feeding  all 
kinds  of  professional  photographic  materials  into  sci- 
entific, industrial,  and  government  activities  of  his 
country  as  well  as  into  its  studios  (portrait,  movie, 
and  TV).  His  present  career  really  had  its  start  when 
his  home  town  of  Vnpuri  became  Soviet  territory  and 
he  turned  his  thoughts  at  18  to  learning  how  to  proc- 
ess his  own  color  film. 


Christian  Imbert,  chemical  engineer  who  finds  himself 
at  27  responsible  for  quality  control  of  the  polyester 
that  Kodak-Pathe  started  manufacturing  for  film  base 
last  year  at  Chalon-sur-Saone,  a  town  200  miles  south- 
east of  Paris  which  had  been  better  known  for  the 
magnificent  vineyards  which  surround  it.  Despite  the 
substantial  investment  we  have  already  made  in  the 
plant,  most  of  its  200-acre  expanse  looks  as  though  it 
were  still  available  for  rugby,  a  sport  that  greatly  in- 
terests M.  Imbert. 


Mohammed  Sidek  bin  Mohammed  Nor.  driver  of 
Kodak  (Malaya)  Limited  trucks  in  and  around  Kuala 
Lumpur,  formerly  peon  (which  means  general 
senger)  at  Headquarters  of  the  17th  Gurkha  Divisic 
in  Seremban.  capital  of  one  of  the  11  states  of  West 
Malaysia.  Where  other  members  of  our  Malay  stall 
have  an  average  of  six  children-one  with  13-Sidek 
and  his  wife  have  only  one  to  lavish  affection  on. 
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In  the  interests  of  solvent  customers  and  mild  air 

Defenders  of  air  pollution  are  now  scarcer  than  foes  of  moth- 
erhood or  friends  of  sin.  Something  will  doubtless  be  done 
about  automotive  fumes.  Furthermore,  attention  is  turned 
to  how  you  pollute  the  air  when  you  paint  your  dwelling 
and  all  that  solvent  evaporates.  As  a  maker  of  solvents  we 
feel  involved.  We  sympathize  with  our  paint-and-lacquer- 
manufacturing  customers,  with  the  regulatory  authorities,  and 
with  the  innocent  public,  which  includes  us  too.  The  issues 
are  not  only  ethically  and  economically  complex  but  also 
chemically  so. 

On  the  roof  of  the  laboratory  of  the  National  Center  for 
Air  Pollution  Control  in  Cincinnati,  plastic  containers  of  air 
are  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  air  in  the  boxes  has  been  loaded 
with  about  the  number  of  parts  per  million  of  various  olefins 
and  aldehydes  that  might  be  encountered  in  a  vicinity  where 
people  are  earning  a  livelihood,  maintaining  their  possessions, 
or  just  strolling  in  the  park.  A  bit  of  the  energy  in  the  sunlight 
is  trapped  to  initiate  a  series  of  chemical  interactions,  and  it 
winds  up  as  oxidizing  power  in  certain  compounds  that  may 
or  may  not  make  the  eyes  smart  and  the  vegetation  suffer. 

From  earlier  studies  of  these  phenomena,  regulations  have 
gone  into  effect  in  Los  Angeles  County,  limiting  the  sale  and 
use  of  solvents  that  can  store  sunlight  and  release  it  unpleas- 
antly. Living  up  to  the  Los  Angeles  rule  in  less  populous 
regions  brings  on  its  benefits  a  little  sooner.  In  helping  work 
out  equally  effective  replacement  formulas  with  minimum 
rise  in  cost,  our  competitive  instinct  has  forced  us  to  outper- 
form competitors  in  service  to  our  solvent  customers— even 
when  necessary  to  include  competitors'  solvents  in  our  sug- 
gestions! 

Meanwhile,  the  reception  room  is  full 

The  physician  is  one  figure, 
the  businessman  another. 

As  businessmen  beyond 
denying,  we  ourselves  are  best 
acquainted  with  those  physi- 
cians—radiologists— who  have 
dedicated  their  minds  and  eyes 
to  the  use  of  x-rays.  They  buy 
our  x-ray  film.  They  buy  a  lot 
of  it.  Since  x-ray  film  isn't  the 
cheapest  stuff  to  manufacture 
properly  and  since  proper  x- 
ray  equipment  costs  what  it 
does,  the  radiologist  who 
scorns  economics  may  find 
his  attention  regrettably  di- 
verted from  his  patients.  So, 
though  our  service  to  him  is 
basically  through  the  technology  we  deliver,  he  and  we  and 
the  hospital  administrators  talk  business. 

Result:  All  over  the  country  machines  we  make  to  process 
x-ray  film  in  90  seconds  are  being  installed.  "Waiting  for  the 
x-rays"  is  becoming  less  of  a  stock  phrase,  and  the  costly  x-ray 
generating  equipment  need  spend  less  time  idle.  At  the  ex- 
pense of  some  damage  to  older  traditions,  some  principles 
common  in  industrial  management  come  into  play,  but  a 
population  of  doctors  that  falls  far  short  of  rising  with  the 
general  population  manages  to  provide  it  with  far  more  effec- 
tive nodical  care  than  might  be  expected. 
EASTMAN   'ODAK  COMPANY 
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was  demonstrated  when  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Robert  McNamara,  and 
Senator  John  MeClellan  engaged  in  a 
sharp  clash  during  a  committee  hear- 
ing on  the  controversial  TFX  plane. 

When  the  transcript  had  been  gone 
over,  presumably  to  protect  security, 
this  is  what  one  exchange  looked  like: 

MeClellan — "You  have  in  this  I  be- 
lieve a  request  for  (deleted)  F-111B 
production  planes,  is  that  correct?" 

McNamara — "You  said  (deleted). 
I  thought  it  was  (deleted)." 

MeClellan— "I  think  it  is  (deleted) 
but  if  you  say  (deleted),  whatever 
you  say." 

McNamara — "I  believe  it  is  (de- 
leted)." 

To  the  genera]  public,  this  dialogue 
may  leave  something  to  be  desired, 
but  on  Capitol  Hill  it  wouldn't  raise 
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an  eyebrow.  Anyhow,  Senator  MeClel- 
lan is  sure  Secretary  McNamara  is  all 
wrong  about  the  TFX  no  matter  what 
(deleted  )  he  says  about  it. 

Party  Going 

o  ne  of  the  busiest  facilities  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  is  its  expanding  television  and 
radio  operation.  Some  of  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  who  never  have 
to  worry  about  being  reelected  (a 
limited  group)  don't  bother  to  make 
use  of  this  facility,  but  most  of  the 
members  now  regularly  exploit  it  to 
the  full,  for  it  enables  them  to  reach 
large  numbers  of  their  constituents 
at  nominal  cost.  They  simply  go  to  the 
Congressional  studios,  tape  a  show, 
and  send  it  back  home  for  free  ex- 
posure on  various  local  radio  and  tele- 


vision stations.  What  could  be  bettei 
Some  of  the  more  enterprising  mei 
bers  try  to  produce  interesting  tap 
by  luring  prominent  guests  on  the 
shows,  and  by  news-making  inte 
views  with  leading  officials  of  the  A 
ministration.  Quite  a  few  scoops  ha 
been  developed  this  way.  In  any  cas 
it  is  a  cheap  and  effective  device  f 
year-around  campaigning.  Incui 
bents  have  so  many  advantages  the 
days,  it  is  a  wonder  they  are  ever  c 
feated  for  reelection. 

Perhaps  the  best-known  show 
this  type  is  the  "Joe  and  Hugh"  p: 
duction,  starring  Pennsylvania's  t 
Senators,  Democrat  Joseph  S.  Ch 
and  Republican  Hugh  Scott.  Inste 
of  doing  individual  shows  like  the  r 
of  their  colleagues,  Clark  and  Sc 
decided  a  joint  appearance,  built 
discussion  and  debate  from  ril 
points  of  view,  would  make  for  ml 
provocative  broadcasts.  The  expii 
ment  worked  so  well  that  the  progrl 
is  now  in  its  eighth  year.  Since  bl 
are  well-mannered  men,  they  are  J 
rude  to  each  other,  but  the  banteii 
can  be  crisp  at  times.  In  one  rem 
exchange.  Clark  said,  "You  alwl 
were  the  capitalist  from  Pennfl 
vania."  Unperturbed,  Scott  repliecfl 
know.  And  you  are  the  millionaifj 
The  very  liberal  Clark,  incidentall.fl 
a  millionaire,  and  the  reason  Sm 
knew  it  is  that  Clark  is  one  of  thej 
Senators  who  have  voluntarily  ■ 
closed  their  financial  worth.  He  wjqj 
everybody  in  Congress  to  do  like1.  3( 

On  one  broadcast  they  wandereij 
politics  and  on  to  the  WashingtowJ 
cial  scene.  Clark  said  he  prefer 
embassy  parties.  "You  go  inio  diilB 
at  8  :30,"  he  said,  "and  whoever  sin 
the  right  of  the  hostess  has  to  gell 
and  leave  by  10:45  or  11  P.M.  ScM 
get  ;i  good  night's  sleep."  I'm 
pointed  out,  however,  that  the  diH 
tu re  of  the  guest  of  honor  doe/ill 
necessarilv  mean  the  partv  is  M 
"If  he's  having  fun,  whoever* 
ranking  guest  is,"  Scott  said,  IS 
come  in  the  back  door  afterw.tl 
after  the  other  people  have  left.'jW 

One  of  Washington's  leading  M 
esses  confirms  that  this  sneaky  M 
tice  does  prevail,  but  that  it  is  nil 
confined  to  ambassadors  from  m 
and  Middle  Kast  countries,  wh  W 
used  to  dining  between  ten  and  |l 
night,  and  are  just  working  i  ( 
appetite  when  the  other  guest  i 
falling  asleep. 


ffe  Indians  do  not  like  strangers, 
mat  is  why  Ave  have  so  many  f  riends. 


You  are  in  a  silk  shop  in 
adras.  The  proprietor, 
tiT  showing  your  wife  a 
w  saris,  expresses  a  de- 
•e  to  talk  with  you  about 
meriea.  "Stay  for  tea.  I 
ve  a  thousand  questions, 
-ay.  It  may  be  years  before 
m  are  back  in  Madras 
ain." 

On  the  way  to  Agra, your 
iver  speaks  of  his  mother- 
Jaw."  Ah.there  is  a  gifted 
)man.  She  lias  a  voice  that 
i  n  shatter  glass.  And  fre- 
ently  does.''  You  laugh 
d  talk  the  trip  away  and 
■ion  you  arrive  in  Agra  he 
|s:  "How  long  will  you 
in  India?  Stay  another 
•ek  and  come  to  my  neph- 
r's  wedding.  The  poor 


chap  is  getting  married 
Saturday. ' ' 

Languishing  on  your 
houseboat  in  Kashmir,  a 
flower  vendor  paddles  along- 
side. "A  dozen  roses,  sir?" 
You  have  no  need  of  roses. 
"Have  you  need  of  conver- 
sation, sir  .'  "  Indeed  you 
have.  When  will  the  almond 
trt  <  s  be  in  bloom  ?' '  In  about 
another  week.  sir.  Then  the 
willows  will  turn  green. 
And  the  snows  in  the  upper 
reaehesstart  tomelt.  Would 
von  ]  ike  me  to  show  you 
around  Srinagar,  sir  .'  T  will 
do  it  for  the  pleasure  of 
your  company. ' ' 

Such  happenings  are  not 
uncommon  in  our  country. 
A  foreigner  is  not  destined 
to  remain  a  foreigner  for 
long.  Why  this  is  so  we  are 
hard  pressed  to  explain. 
But  the  reason  does  not  mat- 
ter. You  will  be  welcome, 
that  is  what  matters. 


If  you  would  like  to  know 
more  about  India,  complete 
the  1  i ncs  below  a nd  mail 
t  hem  to  us.  We  will  send 
you  a  colorful,  50-page  book- 
let filled  with  useful  travel 
informal  ion.  There  is  no 
charge,  dear  friends. 

Goyernmcnl  of  India 
Tourist  Office:  Xew  York. 
1!)  E.  49th  St  ret  :  Chicago, 
•201  North  Michigan  Ave- 
nue; San  Francisco,  683 
Market  Street. 

Xame  

St  reel  

City  

State  Zip  Code  
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This  boys  heart 
runs  on  batteries 


Electronic  advances  from  General  Electric 
keep  hearts  beating  longer,  stronger. 

His  name  is  Brian  Coe.  He's  eight  years  old.  And  he  lives  in  Stoneham,  Mass. 
Every  beat  of  his  heart  depends  on  a  battery-powered  General  Electric  Pacemaker. 
The  Pacemaker  has  been  surgically  implanted  under  his  skin.  Two  wires 
carry  current  to  his  heart,  stimulating  and  raising  its  beat  to  a  consistent  69  per  minute. 

More  than  enough  for  him  to  live.  Enough  for  him  to  live  like  a  boy. 
Since  being  developed  by  General  Electric  in  con|unction  with  Dr.  Adrian  Kantrowitz  of 
Maimonides  Hospital  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  the  Pacemaker  has  been 
implanted  in  thousands  of  people.  From  a  six-month-old  girl  to  a  94-year-old  man. 
General  Electric  has  also  developed  an  x-ray  machine  that  gives  doctors 
a  3-dimensional  view  of  the  heart.  And  a  heart  monitor 
for  hospitals  that's  designed  to  warn  of  impending  cardiac  arrest. 
Now,  General  Electric  is  involved  in  preliminary  research  on  an  artificial  heart. 
The  goal  is  to  one  day  replace  the  bad  one  some  people  are  born  with. 
Helping  people  live  longer  is  progress  of  the  most  important  kind. 


Progress  is  our  most  important  product 

GENERAL  $H  ELECTRIC 


discover  South  Africa 

the  most  comfortable  adventure  on  earth 


South  Africa  is  alive,  like  America.  Big  as  all  outdoors. 
And  a  mirror  of  cosmopolitan  Europe — in  soft  focus. 
An  uncommon  place  for  big  game  safaris — yet  gracious 
as  the  country  clubs  that  welcome  your  visit. 

And  South  Africa,  the  year-round  Summer  place, 
never  has  been  closer.  Twelve  airlines  make  it  an 
overnight  jetstep,  at  $784  round  trip  from  New  York — 
$1074.20  from  California.  Cruise  ships  make  it  a 
subequatorial  lark.  Fine  hotels  and  resorts  charge 
20f  '(  less  than  their  European  counterparts,  and  major 
travel  agents  offer  all-expense  14-21  day  escapes 
from  the  everyday  for  under  $1300. 

With  all  the  sunshine  you  can  use— free — on  our 
3000-mile  riviera  . . .  357  days  in  the  year.  Come 
anytime.  Soon.  Our  English-French-Dutch 
table  is  always  set  for  company. 

Ask  your  travel  agent  for  free  full-color 
"Sophisticated  South  Africa"  portfolio,  or 
send  coupon  to  either  office. 


South  African  Tourist  Corp. 

610  Fifth  Ave..  New  York,  N  Y.  10020 
9465  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  90212 

Please  send  free  "Sophisticated  South  Africa"  portfolio 
in  full  color. 


Harper's 

J*  magazine 
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David  Halberstam 
RETURN  TO  VIETNAM 

The  reporter  who  won  the  Pulitzer  in  196k  for  his  brilliant 
dispatches  tells  why  this  bewildering  war  will  not  be  won. 


o, 


'ne  of  the  great  exports  of  South  Vietnam  has 
always  been  American  optimism,  but  this  time  I 
thought  when  I  returned  that  it  would  be  at  least 
tempered;  there  would  be  an  end  of  illusion,  a 
knowledge  perhaps  of  just  how  dark  the  tunnel 
really  is.  But  we  flew  into  Tan  Son  Nhut  and  the 
scenes  were  familiar:  the  jetliner  waiting  too  long 
on  the  tarmac,  its  air  conditioning  off,  then  the 
waiting  room  with  the  American  AID  men  come 
out  to  welcome  their  new  arrivals  and  steer  them 
past  all  the  waiting  Vietnamese  at  immigration. 
Finally  I  got  through  customs  and  Mert  Perry,  an 
old  friend,  five  years  here  and  one  of  the  very  best 
reporters  in  town,  met  me  and  assured  me  I  was 
wrong:  the  illusions  still  exist.  When  you  pay  $30 
billion  a  year  you  buy  at  least  a  fair  share  of  il- 
lusions. 

We  drove  downtown  and  checked  into  the  Amer- 
ican press  office.  Perry  introduced  me  to  Barry 
Zorthian,  the  chief  press  officer.  While  we  were 
talking,  Perry  asked  Zorthian :  "Say,  Barry, 
what's  all  this  crap  Komer  Tthe  chief  lp  ifica- 
tion,  rank  of  Ambassador,  six  photos  of  Lym  n 
Johnson  on  his  office  wall]  is  putting  out  al 
the  war  being. over  in  six  months?" 

Zorthian  is  a  real  pro,  a  very  tough  operator, 


and  I  think  he  has  many  changes  of  speed  for  dif- 
ferent reporters.  For  people  like  Perry  and  me  he 
didn't  want  that  kind  of  optimism,  he  wanted  it 
more  controlled,  an  optimism  that  recognizes  all 
the  problems  but  triumphs  anyway.  "I  don't  think 
Bob  said  that  .  .  .  ,"  he  began. 

"No,  goddamnit,"  Perry  said.  "He's  told  it  to 
a  couple  friends  of  mine.  Different  friends.  Six 
months." 

Zorthian  began  again:  "Well,  what  I  think  Hob 
meant  is  that  the  conventional  war  phase  would 
be  over  in  six  months,  you  know.  They've  got  one 
good  campaign  in  them." 

That  night  a  group  of  us,  experienced  reporters 
here,  went  out  to  a  restaurant  in  Cholon.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  Komer-Zorthian  quotes  came  up.  Every- 
one boggled,  and  reminisced  about  the  last  cam- 
paign and  its  lineal  antecedents:  the  dernier  quart 
d'heure  [for  the  French]  .  .  .  the  corner  being 
turned  .  .  .  home  by  Christmas  1065.  Then  one  of 
the  group  picked  up  the  inevitable  box  of  tooth- 
picks always  in  the  Vietnamese  restaurants  and 
spilled  them  all  over  the  table.  "Each  toothpick," 
he  said,  "represents  one  French  or  American 
spokesman  who  over  the  last  twenty-one  years  has 
said  they  have  one  last  campaign  in  them." 
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I  have  never  been  a  dove  or  a  hawk— few  report- 
ers who  have  spent  any  length  of  time  here  are. 
When  I  was  here  in  1962  and  1963  I  belonged  to  a 
group  of  reporters  who  thought  the  war  was  worth 
winning  but  who  doubted  the  effectiveness  of  the 
right  against  the  enemy  and  sensed  the  seed  of  fail- 
ure in  our  own  efforts.  That  group  was  roundly 
attacked  by  American  officialdom  for  being  too 
pessimistic,  but  in  retrospect  I  think  the  great  sin 
was  that  we  were  not  pessimistic  enough. 

More  than  three  years  later,  I  still  think  the 
enemy  is  a  real  one.  I  think  the  evidence  is  mere 
complete  than  ever  that  Hanoi  has  controlled  this 
war  since  1957,  but  now  I  doubt  our  capacity  to 
win.  The  important  things  in  talking  about  Viet- 
nam now  are:  Can  the  war  be  won?  Do  we  have 
the  resources  to  win,  and  can  we  really  afford  these 
resources?  People  here  now  are  talking  about  re- 
organizing the  Vietnamese  Army,  just  as  they  did 
six  years  ago.  But  it  is  very  late  here,  the  fabric 
is  strained  at  home  now,  and  what  guarantee  is 
there  that  the  Vietnamese  Army  can  be  reorgan- 
ized, or  that  it  will  make  any  difference?  Can  you 
have  a  fine  young  army  in  a  rotting  society? 

The  morality  of  this  war  has  always  been  mutu- 
ally ugly.  We  are  waging  a  very  tough  war.  and 
the  enemy  has  waged  a  tough  war  on  its  own 
people  since  1945,  when  Vo  Nguyen  Giap  system- 
atically murdered  hundreds  of  non-Communist  na- 
tionalists so  that  the  choice  for  Vietnamese  would 
be  the  Vietminh  or  the  French.  So  the  questions 
have  become  more  pragmatic  than  moral.  "The 
only  difference  between  Richard  Russell  and  me." 
Senator  Fulbright  is  reported  to  have  said  re- 
cently, "is  that  he  thinks  the  war  can  be  won."  Or 
as  Senator  Symington  said  of  both  Fulbright  and 
Russell,  "They  went  into  the  woods  separately  and 
came  out  holding  hands." 

So  is  the  war  being  won? 

The  answer  is  yes  it  is,  and  no  it  isn't.  On  those 
occasions  when  we  can  use  our  massive  power, 
those  rare  instances  when  our  main  force  units  find 
their  main  force  units,  our  power  is  decisive,  and 
there  is  more  often  than  not  a  victory.*  Similarly 

The  exception  to  this  would  be  the  area  near  the 
Demilitarized  Zone,  where  we  have  repeated  French 
mistakes  and  placed  Marines  in  static  outposts  within 
artillery  range  of  the  North  Vietnamese.  There  the 
.Marines  are  taking  a  terrible  pounding  and  quite 
heavy  casualties  from  the  enemy  with  very  little  hope 
of  the  situation  chanpin^.  In  effect  we  are  pivinji'  away 
one  of  our  greatest  advantages— our  mobility — and 
permitting  them  one  they  usually  lack — artillery — in 
a  sad  repeat  of  history.  Worse,  the  U.  S.  seems  para- 
lyzed by  its  own  mistakes.  Recently  Westmoreland 
told  Time  Magazine  Con  Thien  was  a  "Dienbienphu 
in  reverse." 


in  those  areas  which  we  choose  to  saturate  with 
American  troops,  the  Vietcong  must  move  back, 
and  in  that  specially  protected,  hothouse  atmos- 
phere a  kind  of  pacification  takes  place.  But  the 
sense  one  finally  gets  is  of  the  fragility  of  the 
situation  rather  than  the  permanence.  It  may  be 
that  to  a  particular  American  general,  five  months 
into  his  twelve  months'  tour,  the  progress  of  the 
war  in  his  zone  is  a  final  and  concrete  entity,  but  to 
an  experienced  Indochina  hand  there  is  more  hesi- 
tance.  Progress  at  a  given  moment  is  a  fleeting 
experience  unless  it  is  brought  about  by  the  deep- 
rooted  desire  of  the  Vietnamese  peasants  them- 
selves. That  is  why  I  am  so  pessimistic,  for  the 
other  war.  the  nation  building,  helping  the  Viet- 
namese to  help  themselves,  has  not  changed. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  arrival  of  half  a  mil- 
lion Americans  here  has  brought  considerable 
military  progress  to  Vietnam.  In  1965  the  Arvin 
(Vietnamese  Army)  had  been  defeated  and  the 
country  was  the  Vietcong's  to  take.  The  Americans 
instead  came  and  have  fought  well.  Even  General 
Westmoreland's  critics— and  their  number  is  in- 
creasing—praise him  for  the  way  he  imposed  a 
growing  American  commitment  on  a  very  weak 
base,  maneuvered  his  troops,  and  staved  off  defeat. 

Nor  is  there  any  doubt  of  the  massive  power  we 
have  accumulated  here.  The  mind  boggles  at  the 
firepower  an  infantry  company  possesses.  If  any- 
thing we  may  have  too  much  firepower,  and  with  it 
there  may  be  too  much  of  a  tendency  not  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  more  subtle  problems  of  the  war. 
The  Vietcong  and  the  regular  North  Vietnamese 
units  have  been  hurt,  and  at  times  hurt  badly,  al- 
though it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  underesti- 
mate, as  Westerners  traditionally  have,  the 
enemy's  resilience  and  durability,  his  ability  to 
recover  from  his  wounds,  and  his  passion  to  keep 
coming. 

The  Americans  here  talk  a  good  deal  about  root- 
ing out  the  Vietcong  infrastructure,  the  invisible 
shadow  government  which  is  the  Communist  key  '' 
t<>  local  success.  Yet  it  is  frankly  admitted  that 
the  infrastructure  has  barely  been  touched.  Thus 
while  the  enemy  has  lost  bodies,  it  has  not  lost  its 
apparatus,  which  is  a  very  important  distinction.  '\ 
Hence  the  real  power  of  the  Vietcong  has  not  been 
affected. 

The  escalation  of  the  war  has  escalated  the  pres- 
sure the  Vietcong  are  putting  on  the  population. 
They  no  longer  have  the  luxury  of  working  side 
by  side  with  the  peasants  in  the  field,  nor  do  they 
have  the  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  government  to  help  them 
with  their  own  recruiting  as  in  the  old  days.  Thtt 
VC  are  inflicting  higher  taxes  on  the  population, 
recruiting  boys  at  younger  and  younger  ages.  A 


friend  of  mine  who  has  always  been  a  dissenter 
from  official  optimism  feels  that  the  most  striking 
change  in  the  last  two  years  has  been  the  weak- 
ening of  the  Vietcong.  "In  1963  and  1964  they 
controlled  fifty  per  cent  of  the  population,  and 
they  did  it  while  being  liked,"  he  said,  "and  now 
they  are  down  to  about  twenty-five.  The  important 
thing,  of  course,  is  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  has  not  been  able  to  move  into  the 
vacuum,  there's  been  no  real  government  pickup. 
But  there's  no  doubt  of  the  problems  the  VC  face 
-a  couple  of  years  ago  if  I  were  a  young  Viet- 
namese boy  I'd  have  gone  with  the  VC,  but  now 
it's  different.  They're  putting  a  lot  of  pressure  on 
the  population  too.  They've  lost  some  of  their  mys- 
tique." 

(It  should  be  noted  that  this  has  been  done  at 
a  very  high  price  to  the  Vietnamese  peasants.  In 
the  Delta,  for  instance,  the  Vietcong  has  been  hurt, 
but  not  by  an  aggressive  Vietnamese  Army  search- 
ing out  and  waiting  at  night  for  VC  units,  but 
rather  by  constant  bombing  and  shelling  of  those 
villages  not  controlled  by  the  government,  so  that 
finally  life  becomes  unbearable.  The  people  either 
drift  out  of  the  villages  toward  government-con- 
trolled areas,  or  sleep  at  night,  not  in  their  huts, 
but  in  the  paddies  themselves  to  escape  the  shell- 
ing. Thus  they  no  longer  welcome  the  Vietcong 
into  their  villages,  and  when  they  come  into  the 
government  areas,  they  say,  yes,  we  understand 
why  you  are  shelling  us,  yes,  we  know  it's  the  Viet- 
cong's  fault;  but  I  have  my  doubts  about  what 
they  really  feel  and  what  the  final  political  outcome 
of  this  will  be.  In  the  past,  methods  such  as  this 
have  come  back  to  haunt  us. ) 

Yet  for  that  reason  our  task  seems  immense.  If 
the  mythmakers  with  the  fine  speeches— a  Viet- 
namese war  which  can  finally  only  be  won  by 
Vietnamese— are  right,  and  I  think  they  are,  then 
anyone  with  a  serious  knowledge  of  this  country 
must  be  more  pessimistic  than  ever.  For  the  easy 
way  of  building  a  nation  is  to  rally  behind  a  popu- 
lar national  figure.  There  was  one  rare  chance 
when  Diem  fell  and  Duong  Van  Minh,  the  one  truly 
popular  figure  in  the  South,  took  over.  That  missed 
chance  is  a  landmark.  Now  if  anything  effective  is 
going  to  be  done,  it  will  be  the  hard  way. 
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The  society  is  rotten,  tired,  and  numb.  It  no 
longer  cares.  Twenty-one  years  of  the  war,  of 
first  the  French  and  then  Diem,  have  weakened 
the  Vietnamese  deeply.  The  sons  are  more  corrupt 
than  the  fathers.  The  few  patriots  increasingly 
withdraw  from  the  society  and  the  struggle.  The 
fine  young  men  do  not  want  to  die  in  the  U  Minh 
forest;  they  want  to  drive  their  Hondas,  get  their 
draft  deferments,  and  sit  in  the  cafes.  We  are  not 
building  a  nation. 


II 

IBefore  I  came  back  I  was  assured  again  and 
again  by  people  who  had  been  in  Vietnam  more 
recently  that  I  would  never  recognize  it,  that  it 
was  not  the  same  country.  The  American  presence 
was  so  great.  And  yes,  there  is  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  and 
the  endless  Long  Binh  military  complex  outside 
Saigon,  trucks,  generators,  barracks,  helicopters 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  There  is  American  televi- 
sion, and  one  sees  American  troops  still  in  combat 
gear  watching  Combat,  and  a  blonde  weather  girl 
pointing  at  the  map  of  the  U.  S.  and  saying  "Los 
Angeles  is  clear  and  sunny  .  .  .,"  and  most  Viet- 
namese seem  to  have  Batman  T-shirts  for  their 
kids.  And  there  is  a  strip  of  bars  in  Bien  Hoa  so 
long  that  one  American  there  calls  it  Tijuana 
East,  with  sign  after  sign  offering  CAR  WASH. 
(The  Vietnamese  are  ingenious  that  way.  One 
friend  of  mine  has  a  song  which  goes,  "Baby, 
won't  you  wash  my  car.")  .All  these  are  signs  of 
Americanization,  but  what  finally  struck  me  was 
how  little  had  really  changed  here. 

For  it  is  the  essential  problems  of  this  society 
that  have  not  changed.  They  are  the  same  prob- 
lems, virtually  insoluble,  caused  by  the  same  ter- 
rible historical  truths.  The  government  of  Viet- 
nam is  largely  meaningless  to  its  citizens.  The  rare 
good  province  chief  or  district  chief  is  talked  about 
avidly  in  the  American  Mission.  (  Perhaps  Romney 
was  sent  to  see  him.)  Yet  it  is  a  fact  of  life  that 
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most  province  and  district  chiefs  are  corrupt  and 
incompetent.  There  is  talk  of  improvement  in  the 
Vietnamese  Army,  yet  it  is  widely  known  that  the 
Arvin  is  still  poorly  led  and  barely  motivated.  Its 
officers  represent  a  microcosm  of  existing  privi- 
lege in  Vietnam.  It  does  not  change,  perhaps  be- 
cause it  cannot  change  and  let  in  new  blood— but 
unless  it  does  it  is  dooming  itself  to  its  own  de- 
feat. 

The  pacification  program,  known  periodically  as 
The  Other  War,  heir  apparent  to  a  long  line  of 
programs  tried,  programs  vaunted,  programs 
praised,  programs  failed— agrovilles,  strategic 
hamlets,  spreading  oil  slicks,  national  priority 
areas-is  a  study  in  the  past.  At  very  best  there  is 
creeping  pacification.  Pacification,  of  course,  is  al- 
ways difficult.  The  social  and  political  problems 
which  the  Americans  can  avoid  when  they  simply 
are  fighting  the  war  and  killing  VC  suddenly  re- 
appear when  we  try  to  create  something  here. 

There  are  Americans  here  who  have  become 
over  the  past  five  or  six  years  good  but  bitter 
diagnosticians.  They  know  the  reasons  the  pro- 
grams have  failed  in  the  past,  and  the  best  of  them 
fear  the  same  failures  rising  again  out  of  the 
same  causes.  They  are  angry  but  powerless.  The 
ones  in  the  tield  are  angry  at  the  Americans  in 
Saigon;  Saigon  does  not  get  them  any  leverage. 
Perhaps  Saigon  is  angry  at  the  top  Vietnamese, 
and  privately  shares  the  frustration  of  the  field. 

Yet  the  pressure  from  Washington  is  greater 
than  ever,  pressure  which  produces  the  optimism, 
coonskins,  yes,  coonskins,  to  be  hunted  and  tacked 
to  walls,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  Progress  is  re- 
ported here  as  certain  as  the  tide,  and  the  tide 
comes  in  each  day  at  the  exact  hour  of  the  daily 
press  briefing. 

The  third  day  I  was  here  I  went  to  a  briefing  by 
a  high  pacification  official.  He  began  by  saying 
that  Quang  Ngai  province  was  going  to  be  the 
success  story  of  1!M>7,  and  to  mark  his  words: 
Quang  Ngai.  Even  as  he  was  talking  the  Vietcong 
were  walking  into  Quang  Xgai  and  freeing  twelve 
hundred  prisoners  from  the  jail  there.  He  was 
saying  this  pacification  program,  his  pacification 
program,  was  different  from  the  other  pacifica- 
tion programs,  because  this  time  we  had  the  re- 
sources. 

I  thought  to  myself.  My  (Jod  man.  didn't  they 
tell  you  about  the  strategic  hamlet  program,  how 
the  province  chiefs  used  to  choke  to  death  on  re- 
sources, how  they  were  afraid  to  stand  out  on  the 
little  airstrips  for  fear  of  being  buried  alive  by 
resources  tumbling  out  of  the  sky:  barbed  wire, 
bricks,  pigs,  rat  killers,  pig  fatteners,  mosquito 
killers,  snow  plows?  In  those  days  I  talked  with 


one  British  expert  on  Malaya,  and  he  said  there 
was  one  thing  which  bothered  him  about  this  war: 
ioo  much  in  the  way  of  resources,  too  many  mate- 
rial goods.  He  had  never  seen  so  much  gear  in  his 
life,  stuff  going  to  rust  and  rot.  being  black-mar- 
keted, creating  all  the  wrong  attitudes  in  the  Viet- 
namese. 

The  day  after  the  briefing  I  was  with  one  of  j 
the  rural  pacification  workers,  a  competent  Ameri- 
can professional  who  had  spent  four  years  here.  I 
He  recounted  his  past  year:  more  of  the  same  i 
Vietnamese  apathy.  American  indifference  to  his  j 
pleas,  faking  of  provincial  operations,  increased 
corruption  by  his  Vietnamese  counterpart,  re- 
sources not  reaching  their  destination,  his  coun- 
terpart's interest  in  his  own  building  business. 

The  American  had  documented  it  all,  handed  in 
his  report,  and  for  a  brief  time  the  job  of  his  Viet-  j 
namese  counterpart  was  in  the  balance,  and  then 
he  was  given  it  back.  "I'm  going  to  stay  in  this 
country  until  I  see  that  son  of  a  bitch  in  jail,"  the  | 
American  said.  "Pacification."  he  said,  "what  the  I 
hell  is  pacification?  You  find  it."  Then  he  added:  \i 
"We  are  losing.  We  are  going  to  lose.  We  deserve 
to  lose." 

Ill 

There  is  a  reason  for  all  these  problems.  It  is 
not  simple  happenstance,  although  some  Ameri- 
cans here  think  it  is.  One  knowledgeable  American 
colonel  thinks  it  is  just  bad  luck  catching  up  with 
the  Americans:  we  had  fine  commanders  and  lead- 
ers in  World  War  11  and  Korea,  and  now  we  have  , 
fallen  short  in  American  leadership.  If  only  Westy 
or  Taylor  or  Lodge  had  been  a  real  leader,  had 
really  put  the  blowtorch  to  old  Ky,  made  him  get  t 
with  our  program  and  stay  with  it,  things  would  I 
be  different. 

There  is  much  subsurface  criticism  of  West-  ' 
moreland  here,  particularly  among  experienced  a 
Americans,  because  they  feel  in  large  part  he  has 
abdicated    his    responsibilities    with    the  Viet- 
namese. The  job  was  just  too  tough,  and  so  he  pre- 1 
ferred  to  work  with  the  Americans,  which  waslv 
natural  enough.  Push  an  American  button  and  an) 
American  jumps;  push  a  Vietnamese  button  and! 
then  push  it  again.  And  then  again. 

Certainly  Westmoreland  accepts  too  much  at 
face  value  what  the  Vietnamese  say  they  are  doing  1 
and  he  is  too  eager  to  impress  on  reporters  his  owrll 
debatable  view  of  t  he  quality  id'  Viet  namese  )  roups 
Put  at  this  late  hour  he  cannot  make  the  Vietna- 
mese do  what  they  really  don't  want  to  do.  And  s< 
because  the  Americans  were  easier  to  work  witl 
and  because  the  problems  were  so  immediate— iml 
minent  defeat    he  worked  with  the  Americans  am 


the  situation  of  the  Vietnamese  military  remained 
unchanged. 

But  the  frustrations  go  so  very  deep.  They  are 
the  product  of  the  colonial  era  and  the  divisions 
brought  about  by  the  French-Indochina  war,  and 
to  a  much  lesser  degree  the  Diem  era,  both  of 
which  saw  the  destruction  of  anti-Communist 
nationalism.  We  are  prisoners  of  that  time  now. 
more  than  we  know.  All  of  our  failings.  1  think, 
are  traced  back  to  then.  The  enemy  has  had  a  revo- 
lution, and  we,  failing  to  have  one,  have  tried  to 
compensate  for  it  piecemeal.  But  we  have  never 
really  changed  the  order  of  the  society.  Rather, 
our  presence,  despite  our  words  and  our  good  in- 
tentions, has  tended  to  confirm  and  strengthen  the 
existing  order. 

The  French-Indochina  war  divided  this  country 
in  a  more  important  way  than  the  separation  at 
the  seventeenth  parallel.  In  the  process  of  driving 
the  French  out  of  Vietnam,  the  Vietminh-Com- 
munist  led  and  Communist  dominated— captured 
the  nationalism  of  the  country.  They  drove  the 
white  man  out  and  they  appealed  to  the  highest 
aspirations  of  the  best  young  Vietnamese  of  a 
whole  generation.  There  was  no  choice;  it  was 
French  or  Vietminh.  If  later  some  of  these  same 
Vietnamese  became  disillusioned  because  of  the 
dominance  of  the  Communists,  the  apparatus  and 
the  system  survived. 

The  Communists  had  not  only  driven  out  the 
French,  and  developed  a  new  and  cunning  type 
of  warfare,  they  had  also  brought  the  best  men 
in  their  ranks  to  the  fore.  They  offered  hopes  to 
the  peasants,  they  released  something  latent  and 
very  powerful  in  the  country,  and  they  broke  down 
petty  divisions  until  finally  that  which  united  them 
was  stronger  than  that  which  divided  them. 

One  of  the  most  telling  stories  from  the  first 
Indochina  war  is  recounted  in  Jean  Larteguy's 
The  Centurions.  A  French  officer  by  the  name  of 
Glatigny,  just  overrun  and  defeated  at  Dienbi- 
enphu.  sees  his  enemy  counterpart  for  the  first 
time : 

No  canvas  shoes  on  his  feet  and  his  toes 
wriggled  voluptuously  in  the  warm  mud  of  the 
shelter.  Glatigny's  reaction  was  that  of  a  reg- 
ular officer.  He  could  not  believe  that  this  nha 
que  squatting  on  his  haunches  and  smoking  foul 
tobacco  was,  like  him,  a  battalion  commander 
with  the  same  rank  and  the  same  responsibili- 
ties as  his  own.  This  was  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  808th  Division,  the  best  unit  in  the  Peo- 
ple's Army.  It  was  this  peasant  from  the  paddy 
fields  who  had  beaten  him,  Glatigny,  the  les 
dant  of  one  of  the  great  military  dynast, 
the  West,'  for  whom  war  was  a  profession  an:! 
the  only  purpose  in  life. 
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The  other  day  I  interviewed  a  Vietnamese 
lieutenant  colonel  who  had  recently  defected.  He 
came  from  a  stock  slightly  above  that  of  peasant. 
His  father  had  been  something  of  a  low-level 
medicine  man.  Although  he  had  been  a  Vietminh 
since  1945.  he  had  spoken  with  a  slightly  different 
accent  and  dressed  a  little  better  than  some  of  the 
others  at  first,  and  though  he  excelled  in  combat 
he  was  sure  that  his  lack  of  true  peasant  origin 
had  been  held  a  little  against  him-perhaps  if  he 
had  been  a  pure  peasant,  he  said,  he  would  be  a 
general  now.  .  .  . 

Equally  important  in  these  years  was  what  hap- 
pened on  our  side.  Our  Vietnamese,  by  and  large, 
had  fought  under  the  French.  The  enemy  had  rev- 
olutionaries ;  we  had  functionaries  with  func- 
tionary mentalities.  Our  high  officers  were  former 
French  corporals. 

Thi  ngs  which  divided  men  below  the  seven- 
teenth parallel  were  far  more  powerful  than  the 
things  w  hich  united  them.  The  nearest  enemy  was 
the  real  one;  the  Communists  were  an  enemy,  but 
they  were  distant,  and  there  were  the  French  and 
then  the  American.-  to  hold  them  off. 

Under  Diem  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards 
no  book  could  be  published  here  which  told  at 
all  about  any  Vietnamese  struggle  against  the 
French.  To  this  day.  despite  the  talk  of  revolu- 
tion, a  Vietnamese  who  collaborated  with  the 
French  can  get  a  job  with  the  Americans  or  his 
own  government  much  more  easily  than  anyone 
who  had  fought  against  the  French  but  had  be- 
come disillusioned.  The  Americans  push  hard  for 
•t  Chieu  Hoi  center  for  defectors,  but  they  admit 
privately  it  is  almost  impossible  to  integrate  any 
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ranking  defector  into  the  open  society  here  on 
anything  above  a  cab-driver  level.  The  Army  in 
the  South,  rather  than  having  any  national  pur- 
pose, is  riddled  with  intrigues  and  divisions. 

I  talked  with  another  high-level  defector,  a 
major,  and  asked  what  he  could  do  if  given  an 
Arvin  battalion.  "I  could  command  a  division  in 
North  Vietnam."  he  answered.  "I  have  the  ability 
to  do  that.  But  a  platoon  here,  even  a  squad.  I  could 
not  do  that.  What  can  you  do?  They  have  no  pur- 
pose." 

But  if  the  troubles  go  back  to  the  French,  we 
can  no  longer  blame  them.  When  I  was  here  in 
1962  there  was  a  tendency  to  blame  everything  on 
the  French  legacy  of  training,  of  tactics,  of  civil 
service.  Now.  however,  we  have  been  here  long 
enough  on  our  own.  The  French  are  a  vanishing 
scapegoat. 

Near  Danang  not  too  long  ago  one  of  the  fore- 
most figures  of  American  television  was  talking 
to  a  tough  little  French  female  photographer.  He 
started  talking  about  an  area  where  he  saw  some 
improvement  since  his  last  visit.  No.  she  quickly 
disabused  him.  it  was  not  good  in  that  area,  it  was 
getting  worse.  So  he  discussed  another  area.  Again 
she  disabused  him.  Finally  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the 
sky  and  said.  "Well,  I  guess  the  only  answer  then  is 
to  give  the  whole  country  back  to  the  French." 
"No.  no.  monsieur.*'  she  said.  "You  sleep  in  your 
own  shit." 

One  of  the  smartest  Americans  in  the  Embassy, 
spelling  out  the  progress  the  Americans  had  made 
here  since  1965— the  dead  YC.  the  improved  se- 
curity in  certain  areas-told  me.  "The  YC  are  hurt- 
ing and  they're  licking  their  wounds,  real  hurts 
and  real  wounds  this  time.  This  time  we're  really 
getting  to  them.  The  trouble  is  that  every  single 
thing  that's  taking  place  here  is  directly  attrib- 
utable to  ;he  presence  of  half  a  million  Ameri- 
cans." 

Was  there  anything  local  that  was  viable?  I 
asked  him. 

"No."  he  said.  "I  don't  think  so.  We  can  go  into 
an  area  and  improve  the  security.  Pacify  if  you 
want  to  call  it  that.  But  then  pull  the  American 
boots  out  of  the  area  and  it  would  go  Red  in  a 
week." 

IV 

1^.  nerican  Mission,  realizing  that 

among  the  longest  suffering  people  in  this  country 
were  the  Arvin  veterans,  decided  to  do  something 
to  improve  their  morale  and  at  the  same  perhaps 
improve  the  society.  The  Mission  decided  to  offer 
120  four-year  scholarships  to  colleges  in  the 
United  States  for  deserving  veterans,  with  a  full 


English-language  course  thrown  in.  It  was  a  wide- 
ly praised  idea  in  Mission  circles,  and  no  one  really 
minded  that  it  came  from  the  Americans  and  not 
the  Vietnamese.  And  the  Vietnamese  were  enthu- 
siastic. 

The  idea  was  taken  to  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion, which  shortly  presented  the  Americans  with 
a  list  of  120  deserving  veterans.  Just  by  chance 
someone  at  the  Mission  checked  out  the  list- 
Americans  are  learning  to  do  that  these  days— and 
found  t-hat  any  relationship  between  those  nom- 
inated and  veterans  was  purely  coincidental.  All 
120  were  simply  brothers,  cousins,  friends,  cred- 
itors, debtors  of  people  in  the  ministry. 

Then  the  Americans  went  to  veterans'  groups 
themselves  and  advertised  in  the  newspapers. 
Eventually  the  deserving  recipients  were  found 
and  chosen,  and  off  they  went  to  America.  The 
Mission  congratulated  itself,  both  on  the  idea,  and 
on  catching  the  fake  list,  and  it  was  not  until  sev- 
eral weeks  later  that  someone  found  out  that  each 
veteran  had  been  forced  to  pay  a  bribe  of  40.000 
piastres  (six  months'  pay  at  the  very  least)  in 
order  to  get  his  passport  so  he  could  leave. 

This  corruption  works  from  the  top  down,  from 
the  corps  commander  selling  everything  in  his 
area,  the  corruption  of  venality,  to  the  poor  school- 
teacher making  only  1.400  piastres  a  month,  selling 
questions  and  answers  to  exams  to  all  of  her  stu- 
dents, making  an  additional  8.000  piastres  a  month 
—all  to  offset  the  terrible  inflation,  the  corruption 
of  survival.  It  is  very  bad  and  getting  worse.  Each 
day  in  the  Vietnamese  government  and  the  Vietna- 
mese Army  it  is  a  little  more  likely  that  if  a  posi- 
tion is  any  good  it  must  be  bought. 

We  have  created  a  new  class  here,  at  a  time 
when  men  are  supposed  to  go  out  and  die  for  their 
country.  We  are  rewarding  all  the  wrong  values, 
the  grafters,  the  black  marketeers,  the  20  per 
centers.  There  are  some  in  the  American  Mission 
who  believe  that  worrying  about  Asian  corruption 
is  naive,  that  it  is  traditional,  but  I  do  not  think 
this  is  true.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  success  of 
the  other  side  has  been  its  relative  lack  of  corrup- 
tion. The  corruption  here  has  long  since-  passed 
the  marginal  phase  and  now  dominates  and  in- 
deed paralyzes  the  society.  Unless  it  is  checked  and 
checked  quickly  and  ruthlessly  it  is  impossible  to 
win  this  war. 

'  Corruption  has  always  been  a  problem  here,  as 
has  American  indifference  to  it.  In  1963.  when  Marine 
Major  General  Victor  Krulak  was  assigned  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  to  find  out  whether  or  not  the  war  was 
being  won,  he  sent  the  American  military  command 
here  a  questionnaire  with  about  sixty  questions.  One 
was:  "Is  there  government  corruption?"  The  answer: 
"To  our  knowledge  there  is  not." 
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Thieu  and  Ky  are  reportedly  not  corrupt,  but 
they  are  propped  up  by  men  who  are  rank  with 
corruption.  They  can  fire  one  or  two  generals  or 
province  chiefs  for  corruption  (usually  men  not 
of  their  cliques— who  have  been  a  little  too  blatant, 
or  no  longer  useful)  but  although  they  talk  artic- 
ulately to  the  American  Ambassador  about  what 
a  serious  problem  it  is,  they  have  shown  neither 
the  capacity  nor  the  desire  to  stop  it  or  punish  it. 
Perhaps  this  is  because  it  goes  beyond  individuals 
into  the  system. 

Cao  Van  Vien,  chief  of  staff  of  the  Vietnamese 
armed  forces,  a  favorite  of  the  Americans,  and  his 
wife,  Madame  Vien,  are  deeply  involved  in  the 
system.  In  the  resort  city  of  Vung  Tau,  Madame 
Vien  has  exploited  government  land  holdings  and 
developed  buildings  which  she  rents  to  Americans 
at  a  total  profit  of  400,000  piastres,  roughly  $3,000, 
a  month.  In  addition  she  has  considerable  property 
in  Saigon,  and  manipulates  government  land  on 
the  Bien  Hoa  highway. 

Recently  a  young  American,  a  Vietnamese  lan- 
guage officer,  was  with  her  and  some  local  officials 
in  Vung  Tau.  She  was  giving  orders  on  how  the 
distributorship  for  San  Miguel  beer  would  be  han- 
dled. "What  was  so  amazing,"  he  said  later,  "was 
not  the  extent  of  her  financial  interest,  which  was 
urery  considerable,  but  the  flagrancy  of  it— the  abso- 
lute indifference  to  what  we  thought.  She  knew  I 
spoke  Vietnamese  and  she  simply  did  not  give  a 
damn."  (One  high  Mission  official,  when  .  1 
about  her,  said,  "Well,  she  has  been  quite  forceful 
and  successful  in  her  real-estate  dealings.") 


The  province  chief  of  Bien  Hoa  province,  a 
former  airborne  officer,  is  a  protege  of  Vien's.  Bien 
Hoa  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  provinces  in  the 
country  for  graft  because  the  Americans  at  the 
Long  Binh  base  use  it  for  relaxation.  The  Ameri- 
cans there  have  tried  to  get  the  province  chief  on 
graft  charges  several  times,  but  Vien  has  inter- 
vened for  him.  The  Americans  are  now  convinced 
that  Madame  Vien  is  sharing  in  the  Bien  Hoa 
profits. 


iJut  Vien  is  one  of  the  better  ones.  The  corps 
commanders  are  the  worst,  particularly  in  Two, 
Three,  and  Four  Corps  ( there  is  too  much  fighting 
these  days  in  the  first  corps  area,  near  the  De- 
militarized Zone,  for  very  much  profiteering). 
They  have  become  the  new  warlords  of  Vietnam, 
holding  a  certain  balance  of  power  which  in  the 
past  has  supported,  or  not  supported,  the  govern- 
ment in  Saigon.  They  buy  and  sell  almost  every- 
thing conceivable  and  a  few  things  which  are 
inconceivable. 

They  sell  the  province  and  district  chiefs'  jobs: 
up  to  three  million  piastres  for  a  province  chief's 
job;  one  million  or  more  for  a  district  chief's  job, 
plus  of  course  a  monthly  kickback,  varying  from 
10.000  piastres  a  month  to  10  per  cent  of  the 
chief's  budget.  A  division  commander's  job  may 
cost  as  much  as  five  million  piastres. 

The  profits  vary.  Smaller  fry  make  money  off 
what  are  known  here  as  ghost  soldiers,  the  30  per 
cent  of  a  unit  roll  which  does  not  exist— dead  or 
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never  existed— but  for  which  the  commander  still 
draws  money.  But  the  bigger  men  make  the  real 
money  off  the  new  construction  wave.  Everything 
that  is  built  has  its  take,  an  immense  percentage. 
Nothing  can  be  done  without  bribery,  and  the 
bribes  go  to  the  highest  officials  in  the  region. 

Then  there  are  the  vast  amounts  of  material 
brought  in  by  the  Americans.  The  docks  become 
a  gold  mine,  as  do  the  bars  which  the  Americans 
frequent.  One  corps  commander  is  the  opium 
king.  In  the  Delta  there  is  massive  taxation  on  the 
rice  harvest,  which  slips  out  illegally  to  Cambodia 
while  Vietnam  imports  most  of  its  rice.  Along  the 
Cambodian  border  there  is  a  thriving  two-way  il- 
licit traffic— rice  and  beer  going  out,  food,  fish,  and 
clothes  coming  in. 

A  division  commander  like  Nguyen  Van  Minh 
in  the  21st  Division  (lower  Delta)  will  make  an 
agreement  at  rice  harvest  time  to  share  the  profits 
on  collected  taxes  with  absentee  landlords  and 
thereupon  launch  operations  for  that  purpose.  He 
will  share  also  in  the  profits  of  outgoing  charcoal 
and  of  trucking  beer  and  supplies  into  the  area. 
Minh  is  the  prototype  of  the  new  Vietnamese  offi- 
cer. He  is  very  popular  with  the  Americans,  speaks 
good  English,  knows  American  staff  styles,  and  is 
on  the  surface  quite  cooperative.  In  Saigon  among 
the  Americans  his  division  is  considered  a  good 
one.  But  in  the  area,  provincial  advisers  who  are 
not  directly  in  his  chain  of  command  feel  that  he 
is  vastly  overrated  and  that  his  division  does  not 
pursue  the  Vietcong  all  that  actively. 

The  province  chiefs  make  theirs  in  construc  tion 
(faked  sealed  bids,  with  Americans  there  to  watch 
the  surface  honesty-one  province  chief  even 
created  his  own  proxy  building  company)  and 
local  smuggling.  In  Kien  Phong  and  ('ban  Doc- 
provinces,  district  chiefs  along  the  border  are  so 
wealthy ^hat  they  have  to  kick  back  at  least  50,000 
piastres  a  month  to  their  superiors.  The  price  for 
certifying  that  Cambodian  fish  is  indigenous  Viet- 
namese fish  is  two  piastres  a  kilo,  and  since  as 
much  as  20,000  kilos  may  enter  a  day,  the  profits 
arc  very  handsome  indeed. 

In  Bien  Hoa,  typical  of  those  provinces  where 
there  are  large  numbers  of  Americans,  bars  are 
big  business:  at  Tel  alone  the  province  chief  has 
made  an  estimated  10  million  piastres  from  the 
bars.  He  gets  an  estimated  kickback  of  10,000 
piastres  a  month  from  each  bar  and  he  periodically 
extorts  more  by  threatening  to  open  new  ones.  The 
Americans  have  documented  his  corruption,  but 
so  far  he  has  managed  to  stay  in  power. 

And  this  works  down.  The  assistants  to  these 
men,  assistant  province  chiefs  and  district  chiefs, 
buy  their  jobs  and  then  make  the  payoffs  back  by 


selling  positions  under  them.  The  assistant  dis- 
trict chief  for  security  sells  police  jobs  and  the 
police  get  their  smaller  payoffs  at  resource  check- 
points or  working  the  bars.  Finally  everyone  is 
selling  something:  5,000  piastre  bribes  to  get  a 
driver's  license,  20,000  piastres  to  get  a  Honda  out 
of  the  docks,  6,000  piastres  to  get  a  free  place  on 
a  military  aircraft,  50,000  piastres  to  get  permis- ' 
sion  to  have  a  job  with  the  Americans. 

Someone  both  honest  and  capable  like  General 
Nguyen  Due  Thang,  head  of  revolutionary  devel-i 
opment,  is  almost  overwhelmed  by  this  cynicism. 
He  is  trying  to  run  an  honest  program,  and  cor-j 
ruption  has  become  his  favorite  subject  with  visi-f 
tors.  An  able  Vietnamese  friend  of  mine  wasi 
offered  a  province  in  the  Delta  to  run.  He  went 
there  for  a  month  and  was  told  at  the  end  of  the 
month  to  kick  in.  He  asked  where  he  would  find, 
the  money.  That  is  your  problem,  the  corps  com- 
mander said.  He  immediately  asked  to  be  relieved. 
"It  is  very  bad,"  he  said.  "If  you  are  not  one  of 
them  you  become  a  threat  to  them  and  very  dan- 
gerous." The  handful  of  Americans  who  are  fight- 
ing the  massive  corruption  are  numbed  by  the! 
problem  now.  One  of  them  told  me,  "You  fight  lik( 
hell  to  get  someone  removed  and  most  times  yoil 
fail  and  you  just  make  it  worse  than  ever.  Anci.' 
then  on  the  occasions  when  you  win,  why  hell 
they  give  you  someone  just  as  bad  who's  a  littli 
more  careful  about  it.  I  mean  he's  been  warne< 
about  you,  that  you're  a  little  smarter  than  th<  r 
other  long  noses,  and  the  guy  you  had  relieved 
why  they  promote  him." 

There  was  for  a  time  earlier  this  year  an  Ameri  i 
can  Mission  committee  on  corruption,  but  it  me 
three  times  and  has  not  met  in  six  months.  Th 
problem  is  so  delicate  that  it  can  only  be  handle 
by  the  very  highest  Americans,  and  indeed  it  i 
so  delicate  even  there  that  it  may  not  be  discussed 
in  the  blunt  and  strong  terms  which  it  demands! 
A  real  attack  on  it,  and  real  punishment,  have  y< 
to  come,  and  there  lingers  among  fair-minde 
Americans  here  a  good  deal  of  doubt  that  the  go^  8 
ernment  has  either  the  desire  or  the  capacity  ttj| 
take  strong  steps. 

Right  now  there  is  some  talk  about  a  militarl 
reorganization  which  would  strip  the  corps  con 
manders  of  their  power,  and  make  the  provinc  I 
chiefs  responsible  to  the  central  government.  ) 
so,  it  would  be  a  significant  step.  But  as  with  mai 
other  things  that  are  being  talked  of  here,  th  ,(i 
reform  has  not  come.  The  Ky  government  in  tl 
past  has  been  more  notable  for  words  than  deed  j) 

I  have  described  this  at  length  not  just  becauil 
the  corruption  is  so  serious  and  so  corroding,  b> 
also  because  there  is  a  new  and  growing  Missi(l 


view  of  the  war,  a  view  which  I  think  is  the  prod- 
uct of  frustration  in  pacification  and  other  nation- 
building  programs.  It  says,  in  effect:  military 
power  will  not  win  the  war  alone,  and  though  the 
government  is  weak  and  indeed  frequently  venal, 
and  Arvin  is  a  myth,  we  Americans  are  doing  so 
many  things,  so  much  gear  is  going  into  so  many 
places,  that  relentlessly,  almost  in  spite  of  our- 
selves, we  are  producing  results. 

"We  are  smothering  them  into  victory,"  one 
very  high  official  said.  The  failure  of  the  past,  this 
official  added,  was  not  just  weak  people  and  a  weak 
policy,  although  that  is  now  acknowledged.  It  was 
a  lack  of  resources:  15,000  Americans  and  a  half 
billion  dollars  a  year  simply  weren't  enough. 

This  is  a  philosophy  that  is  at  times  quite  well 
argued  here,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  admitting 
the  weakness  of  our  Vietnamese.  But  I  am  not  so 
sure:  the  failures  of  the  past  were  deeply  tied  not 
so  much  to  lack  of  resources— we  always  had  more 
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helicopters  than  the  enemy— but  to  lack  of  leader- 
ship, motivation,  unity.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  the 
more  resources  we  feed  into  this  country,  the  more 
we  weaken  the  fiber  and  the  more  we  corrode  our 
own  Vietnamese. 

VI 

We  flew  over  the  southern  part  of  Long  An 
province.  My  guide,  an  experienced  American 
here,  pointed  down  to  the  strange  scene:  deserted 
pathways  leading  nowhere,  mud  paths  leading  up 
to  shacks  which  barely  existed,  a  few  deserted  huts 
still  left.  "You  know  what  that  is?"  he  asked.  I 
shook  my  head. 

"Strategic  hamlets,"  he  said.  "All  that's  left. 
You  can  see  the  outlines  of  where  they  used  to  be, 
where  they  built  up  the  mud  for  paths.  Part  of  the 
scenic  beauty  of  Long  An.  Vacant  since  November 
3,  1963,  the  first  day  the  new  government  said  they 
could  all  go;  they  left.  I'm  not  even  sure  they 
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waited  that  long.  Those  that  we  controlled,  that  is, 
and  that  was  damn  few  enough.  Mass  desertion. 
Funny  people,  they  preferred  their  ancestors' 
ashes  to  our  barbed  wire." 

I  looked  down  and  he  was  right,  there  they  were. 
One  could  still  see  the  traces  of  the  paths,  neatly 
laid  out,  neatly  eroding,  and  it  all  came  back  to  me, 
the  visits  to  Long  An,  and  the  other  provinces, 
the  hamlet  program,  the  key  to  success,  making 
the  population  turn  on  the  enemy,  all  those  fine 
(  harts  showing  that  we  were  way  ahead  of  sched- 
ule, only  X  hamlets  programed  and  3X  completed. 

In  1963  when  Washington's  confidence  about  the 
hamlets  mounted  and  doubts  mounted  in  the  field, 
a  young  American  civilian  named  Earl  Young 
came  down  to  take  over  Long  An  as  province  rep- 
resentative. Long  An  was  allegedly  almost  com- 
pletely government  controlled;  Young  was  ap- 
palled and  quickly  told  Saigon  that  80  per  cent  of 
Long  An  was  VC  controlled,  and  the  war  was  vir- 
tually over  in  it.  It  was  a  report  which  jarred  Sai- 
gon's sensitivities,  and  as  a  reward  for  this  Paul 
Reveremanship  a  two-star  American  general  tried 
to  have  Young  fired. 

Long  An  is  not  exactly  typical ;  its  problems  are 
more  serious,  but  they  are  not  much  more  serious 
than  other  areas.  If  we  cannot  make  real  progress 
in  Long  An,  then  we  cannot  win  this  country.  The 
area,  touches  on  the  Plain  of  Reeds  on  the  west,  a 
traditional  VC  bastion,  and  it  has  a  long  history  of 
VC  influence  and  government  stupidity.  Part  of 
the  population,  says  one  American,  does  not  have 
a  Vietcong  infrastructure.  It  is  actually  a  Viet- 
cong  society,  more  than  three  generations  of  it. 

What  is  astounding  about  Long  An  is  that  it 
sits  just  south  of  Saigon,  virtually  a  suburb— 
500,000  people  in  a  very  rich  province.  It  sat  there 
and  always  got  its  resources,  through  1963,  but 
never  got  any  more  than  some  very  distant  prov- 
ince. Ambassador  Lodge,  having  saved  Earl  Young 
his  job,  was  unsettled  by  the  idea  of  the  VC  con- 
trolling what  amounted  to  his  backyard.  He  made 
Long  An  a  priority  area.  The  25th  Arvin  division 
was  brought  down  from  the  coastal  region,  and 
two  of  its  regiments  placed  there  with  much 
heralding  and  exclamation.  (There  is  still  much 
exclamation  about  the  25th,  not.  only  that  it  may 
be  the  worst  division  in  the  Army,  but  the  worst 
in  any  army.)  Hut  resources  did  not  arrive,  local 
officials  were  lethargic  and  unsure  of  I  heir  stand- 
ing, and  the  1961  priority  failed  to  succeed. 

Later  in  1961  and  1 965  Long  An  became  a  hop 
fur  area,  the  spreading  of  oil  slicks  out  from  Sai- 
gon, the  gradual  driving  back  of  the  enemy.  One 
American  who  was  there  said,  "We  knew  what  we 
wanted  to  do,  but  we  couldn't  get  them  to  do  it. 


There  would  be  agreement,  this  was  a  priority  '■ 
operation  and  this  or  that  program  would  be  done, 
and  they  would  nod  and  say  yes,  and  then  nothing  j 
would  happen.  You  ask  me  why,  I  don't  know  why.  I 
If  I  had  known  why,  I'd  have  been  able  to  do  some-  i 
thing.  So  you'd  send  the  word  up  to  Saigon,  and  the 
top  Americans  there  would  say,  'Yes,  look,  we  just 
talked  to  the  Vietnamese  about  that  problem  and 
they're  taking  care  of  it— it's  all  okay.'  And  of 
course -not  a  damn  thing  would  happen." 

In  1965,  still  almost  completely  Vietcong  con-' 
trolled,  still  squeezing  Saigon,  Long  An  was' 
dubbed  a  National  Priority  Ai-ea.  One  American 
told  me,  "I  don't  know  what  happened  to  all  the 
other  national  priority  areas,  but  we  couldn't  cut 
it  there.  It  was  the  same  old  goddamn  story.  You 
could  tell  the  story  of  this  country  from  Long  An, 
like  a  dying  man  seeing  his  whole  life  flash  before 
him.  Their  battalion  commanders,  peasants  from 
the  area  who  had  everything  to  gain  and  nothing 
to  lose  if  the  VC  won,  had  a  rainbow  waiting  in 
this  war.  And  up  against  them  our  little  Arvin 
officers  all  from  the  upper  or  middle  class,  holding 
those  damn  baccalaureates,  hating  Long  An  a  hell 
of  a  lot  more  than  I  ever  did,  with  nothing  to  gain 
if  there  was  a  victory  and  a  damn  lot  to  lose  down 
here,  not  wanting  a  bit  to  get  wounded.  So  they 
tore  us  up  when  we  went  out.  Most  of  the  time  tht  !j| 
division  advisers  would  be  reporting  how  manyjl 
operations  they  were  on  and  all  these  things  they 
were  doing,  and  the  troops  wouldn't  be  doing  any- 
thing at  all,  just  sitting  around  and  letting  the  VC 
have  it  free." 

The  National  Priority  Area  never  got  off  tht] 
ground  there;  Long  An  remained  a  particularly 
ugly  sore.  By  late  1966  it  remained  as  bad  as  even 
(no  American  troops  set  foot  there  until  Septem-i 
ber  1966)  until  by  American  estimates  the  VC] 
controlled  the  entire  rural  province  at  night  and] 
all  but  5  per  cent  during  the  daytime.  Bridget 
were  out,  ferries  were  out,  yet  another  try  wa>' 
made. 

American  troops  were  sent  into  the  area  anojiL 
Colonel  Sam  Wilson,  then  Lodge's  Mission  co* 
ordinator,  left  his  high  Saigon  post  to  try  anc( 
oversee  all  operations  there.  He  was  somewhat 
appalled  by  what  he  found:  "The  province  duel 
and  the  district  chiefs  do  things  for  the  people  a> 
if  it  were  some  form  of  largess.  If  a  district  chiei 
wants  to  build  a  marketplace  it  doesn't  really  mat  , 
ter  whether  the  village  wants  it  or  needs  it— that'.') 
what  it  gets."  Rut  the  Wilson  experiment,  startec 
with  the  best  of  intentions,  floundered  too.  Then^ 
was  always  some  doubt  over  just  how  much  conjj 
trol  he  had  over  the  American  military;  and  thi 
Vietnamese  militarv  was  always  divided  bet  wee) 
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the  province  chief's  wishes  and  the 
division  commander's  whims.  Fi- 
nally neither  high  nor  low  goals 
were  reached. 

Now,  in  late  1967,  Long  An  is 
somewhat  better.  There  is  what  one 
American  who  knows  the  past  fail- 
ures calls  "marginal  improvement  or 
even  better  under  difficult  condi- 
tions." A  brigade  and  a  half  of 
American  troops,  in  addition  to  two 
Vietnamese  regiments,  are  operat- 
ing there.  The  Americans,  working 
the  difficult  terrain,  are  paying  a 
high  price,  but  have  hurt  the  tough 
Vietcong  battalions  in  the  area.  Lat- 
est intelligence  is  that  these  bat- 
talions are  at  about  60  per  cent 
strength,  which  means  that  they  are 
still  quite  effective  fighting  forces. 
Security  is  somewhat  better  and 
some  areas  have  been  opened  up. 

But  the  local  officials  are  no  better, 
the  Arvin  forces  are  as  bad  as  ever, 
and  knowledgeable  Americans  speak 
of  progress  in  muted  tones,  knowing 
it  can  vanish  the  next  day.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Americans  here— as  else- 
where in  the  Delta— are  wary  of 
areas  where  they  think  local  forces 
have  reached  an  accommodation 
with  the  enemy.  One  Vietnamese  de- 
scribed it  to  me  in  Long  An :  "They 
sit  there  and  make  their  gentlemen's  agreements. 
The  VC  let  our  people  know  when  they  want  to 
move  and  not  too  much  happens.  If  the  boss 
comes  down  from  Tan  An,  the  local  commander 
lets  the  VC  know  and  the  pi'ovince  chief  arrives. 
So  everyone  walks  around  freely  and  the  chief 
tells  the  local  man  what  a  fine  commander  he  is." 

Long  An  is  at  least  without  illusions. 

VII 

O  ne  of  the  smaller  wars  in  Vietnam  these  days 
is  the  one  taking  place  between  the  American  mili- 
tary command  and  the  American  reporters  over 
that  most  time-honored  subject,  the  quality  of  the 
Vietnamese  Army.  To  the  military  they  are  con- 
stantly improving.  To  the  reporters,  nothing  has 
changed.  There  is  the  same  vast  discrepancy  be- 
tween their  statistics  and  their  actual  perform- 
ances. 

The  other  day  an  American  officer  from  Three 
Corps,  the  area  right  above  Saigon,  was  broi  [ 
in  to  brief  reporters  on  the  Arvin  units  in  his 
area.  The  briefing  was  standard:  the  officer  pa- 


tiently and  politely  went  through  his  line  about 
better  leadership,  better  motivation,  better- 
morale.  But  the  area  is  close  to  Saigon  and  most 
reporters  have  friends  there;  they  listened  in 
obvious  disbelief.  After  the  officer  finished  his 
briefing  and  was  moving  toward  the  door,  one 
veteran  reporter  caught  him,  and  asked  what  could 
really  be  done  to  shape  Arvin  up.  "Fire  all  three 
goddamn  division  commanders  and  two-thirds  of 
the  regimental  commanders,"  he  said,  and  walked 
out  the  door. 

Yet  there  are  some  here  who  claim  that  we  have 
one  last  chance  in  Vietnam.  The  history  of  Viet- 
nam in  recent  years  has  been  littered  with  last 
chances.  One  follows  another  faithfully.  But,  say 
men  whose  judgment  I  have  respected  in  the  past, 
this  is  another:  we  have  all  the  material  and  we 
have  just  had  an  election,  and  perhaps  now  all  the 
mistakes  can  be  corrected.  President  Thieu  will 
have  the  power  he  lacked  before  and  we  can  get 
him  to  do  these  things  which  all  his  predecessors 
have  failed  to  do.  Thieu  can  use  power;  he  can 
crush  the  little  warlords. 
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Perhaps  so,  but  one  senses  in  Thieu  a  clever 
operator  who  will  play  it  close  to  his  vest.  His 
ability  to  perform  these  late  miracles  is  question- 
able. Give  him  six  months,  one  very  high  American 
says.  But  what  is  it  going  to  be  at  the  end  of  it'.' 
Something  dramatic— or  just  more  statistics  and 
briefings? 

There  are  a  few  good  things  happening,  friends 
of  mine  in  our  Mission  say.  At  this  writing,  the 
National  Assembly  elections  are  stirring  feelings 
never  stirred  here  before.  They  are  touching  basic 
regional  and  factional  feelings  in  this  pluralistic 
society— and  for  the  first  time  giving  people  a 
sense  of  representation  in  the  government.  These 
developments  are  certainly  to  be  encouraged,  for 
they  might  be  the  one  thing  which  could  save  us 
in  a  political  showdown  with  the  Communists. 
But,  otherwise,  they  amount  to  a  very  small  plus 
in  a  very  tired  country. 

They  say  also  that  there  are  changes  within 
the  Mission;  the  real  dissenters  are  getting  a  bet- 
ter hearing  in  Mission  councils  than  ever  before. 
Vet  there  is  little  in  what  the  Mission  says,  or 
thinks,  to  support  this  hope.  I  fear  for  the  dis- 
senters in  the  months  ahead  as  the  pressure  for 
results  intensifies;  for  that  kind  of  pressure  does 
not  want  to  hear  dissent  or  complicated  answers 
It  wants  reams  of  prepared  statistical  documents, 
and  it  most  surely  will  get  them. 

VIII 

.^SlikI  the  alternate  solutions? 

Putting  American  and  Vietnamese  troops  to- 
gether into  joint  units,  thereby  improving  the 
morale  of  the  Vietnamese— where  tried  so  far  in 
this  country  it  has  worked.  .  .  .  (Jiving  the  Ameri- 
cans complete  command  of  Vietnamese  forces,  and 
giving  them  good  American  leadership.  .  .  .  For- 
getting about  the  Vietnamese  and  bringing  out 
one  million  more  American  troops  and  do  the  job 
right. 

But  instead  I  have  a  sense  that  we  are  once  again 
coming  to  a  dead  end  in  Indochina.  We  have  in 
the  past  narrowly  staved  off  defeat  several  times 
in  the  South.  In  1954  at  Geneva,  in  195(3  with 
Diem,  in  l!t(il  with  the  Taylor  report  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  American  buildup,  in  15)6!)  with  the 
commitment  of  American  combat  troops.  Each 
time  we  have  averted  defeat  and  grabbed  victory 
out  of  the  hands  of  Hanoi,  hut  in  doing  it,  we  have 
always  been  forced  to  up  the  price  of  t.' e  game, 
we  have  increased  the  stakes,  so  that  now  we  stand 
with  the  present  frustrating  situation,  neither 
victory  nor  defeat,  a  half-million  troops,  a  heavy 
bombing   program,    with    the   military  wanting 


more  troops  and  more  bombing.  Yet  meanwhile  we 
are  more  aware  than  ever  of  the  frustrations  of 
that  particular  war  and  of  the  strains  that  a  com- 
mitment of  half  a  million  men  places  on  our  own 
society  at  home. 

Or  perhaps  all  the  very  best  critics,  such  as  the 
late  Bernard  Fall,  will  be  proven  wrong:  you  can 
gain  a  military  victory  without  any  decent  polit- 
ical basis.  You  can  simply  grind  out  a  terribly 
punishing  war,  year  after  year,  using  that  im- 
mense" American  firepower,  crushing  the  enemy 
and  a  good  deal  of  the  population,  until  finally 
there  has  been  so  much  death  and  destruction  that 
the  enemy  will  stumble  out  of  the  forest,  as 
stunned  and  numb  as  the  rest  of  the  Vietnamese 
people. 

What  would  become  of  the  country  in  this  case  I 
do  not  know.  It  could  happen,  but  I  doubt  it.  For 
though  the  highest  Americans  here  have  talked  in 
terms  of  victory  through  a  war  of  punishment  and 
attrition,  I  have  my  doubts  that  we  can  win  in  a 
war  of  attrition.  Attrition,  after  all,  is  not  just  a 
physical  thing,  it  is  a  psychological  state  as  well, 
and  I  wonder  if  they  will  fold  first.  Rather,  the  war 
is  to  them  an  immediate  thing;  it  is  their  highest 
priority,  their  most  important  commitment,  like 
the  Israelis  viewing  the  Arabs  ;  they  see  it  in  terms 
of  sin  vival,  while  we  are  far  away.  We  have  our 
other  fronts,  other  commitments,  other  priorities. 
W<-  talk  about  this  as  a  war  of  our  national  se- 
curity, but  we  treat  it  as  a  war  of  luxury.  Nothing 
shows  this  more  than  the  casual  way  the  war  has 
been  reported  from  Saigon  to  Washington,  the 
willingness  to  pass  on  gentle  fallacies  instead  of 
hard  and  cold  truths.  The  general  who  tried  to 
have  Earl  Young  removed  would.  I  am  sure,  give 
a  very  accurate  report  to  Washington  if  the  Yiet- 
cong  were  moving  north  from  San  Diego. 

Perhaps.  Perhaps.  I  do  not  think  we  are  win- 
ning, and  the  reasons  seem  to  me  to  be  so  basic  that 
while  I  would  like  to  believe  my  friends  that  there 
is  a  last  chance  opening  up  again  in  Vietnam,  it 
seems  to  me  a  frail  hope  indeed.  I  do  not  think  we 
are  winning  in  any  true  sense,  nor  do  I  see  any 
signs  we  are  about  to  win.  That  is  why  this  is  such 
a  sad  story  to  write,  for  I  share  that  special  affec- 
tion for  the  Vietnamese,  and  I  would  like  to  write 
that  though  the  price  is  heavy,  it  is  worth  it.  I  do 
not  think  our  Vietnamese  can  win  their  half  of  the 
war.  nor  do  I  think  we  can  win  it  for  them.  1  think 
finally  we  w  ill  end  up  lowering  our  sights,  encour- 
aging our  Vietnamese  to  talk  to  their  Vietnamese, 
hoping  somehow  they  can  settle  what  we  cannot. 
That  is  what  this  country  longs  for  righl  now.  and 
it  may  well  be  that  even  if  we  stay  here  another 
live  years,  it  is  all  we  will  end  up  with  anyway. 
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Norman  Podhoretz 

MAKING  IT: 

THE  BRUTAL  BARGAIN 

The  opening  chapter  from  his  long-awaited  and  already 
controversial  autobiography.  This  is  an  account 
of  a  young  Brooklyn  Jew's  first  confrontation  with  the 
abrasive  issue  of  class. 


0  lie  of  the  longest  journeys  in  the  world  is  the 
journey  from  Brooklyn  to  Manhattan— or  at  least 
from  certain  neighborhoods  in  Brooklyn  to  certain 
parts  of  Manhattan.  1  have  made  that  journey,  but 
it  is  not  from  the  experience  of  having  made  it 
that  1  know  how  very  great  the  distance  is.  for  I 
started  on  the  road  many  years  before  I  realized 
what  I  was  doing,  and  by  the  time  I  did  realize  it 

1  was  for  all  practical  purposes  already  there.  At 
so  imperceptible  a  pace  did  I  travel,  and  with  so 
little  awareness,  that  I  never  felt  footsore  or  out 
of  breath  or  weary  at  the  thought  of  how  far  I 
still  had  to  go.  Yet  whenever  anyone  who  has  re- 
mained back  there  where  I  started— remained  not 
physically  but  socially  and  culturally,  for  the 
neighborhood  is  now  a  Negro  ghetto  and  the  Jews 
who  have  "remained"  in  it  mostly  reside  in  the 
less  affluent  areas  of  Long  Island— whenever  any- 
one like  that  happens  into  the  world  in  which  I 
now  live  with  such  perfect  ease.  I  can  see  that  in 
his  eyes  I  have  become  a  fully  acculturated  citizen 
of  a  country  as  foreign  to  him  as  China  and  in- 
finitely more  frightening. 

That  country  is  sometimes  called  the  upper  mid- 
dle class;  and  indeed  1  am  a  member  of  that  class, 
less  by  virtue  of  my  income  than  by  virtue  of  the 
way  my  speech  is  accented,  the  way  I  dress,  the 
way  I  furnish  my  home,  the  way  I  entertain  and 
am  entertained,  the  way  I  educate  my  children— 
the  way,  quite  simply,  I  look  and  I  live.  It  appalls 
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me  to  think  what  an  immense  transformation  I 
had  to  work  on  myself  in  order  to  become  what  I 
have  become:  if  I  had  known  what  I  was  doing  I 
would  surely  not  have  been  able  to  do  it,  I  would 
surely  not  have  wanted  to.  No  wonder  the  choice 
had  to  be  blind;  there  was  a  kind  of  treason  in  it 
—  treason  toward  my  family,  treason  toward  my 
friends.  In  choosing  the  road  I  chose,  I  was  pro- 
nouncing a  judgment  upon  them,  and  the  fact  that 
they  themselves  concurred  in  the  judgment  makes 
the  whole  thing  sadder  but  no  less  cruel. 

When  I  say  that  the  choice  was  blind,  I  mean 
that  I  was  never  aware— obviously  not  as  a  small 
child,  certainly  not  as  an  adolescent,  and  not  even 
as  a  young  man  already  writing  for  publication 
and  working  on  the  stall'  of  an  important  intel- 
lectual magazine  in  New  York-how  inextricably 
my  "noblest"  ambitions  were  tied  to  the  vulgar 
desire  to  rise  above  the  class  into  which  I  was 
born;  nor  did  I  understand  to  what  an  astonishing 
extent  these  ambitions  were  shaped  and  defined  by 
the  standards  and  values  and  tastes  of  the  class 
into  which  I  did  not  know  I  wanted  to  move.  It  is 
not  that.  I  was  or  am  a  social  climber  as  that  term 
is  commonly  used.  High  society  interests  me,  if 
at  all,  only  as  a  curiosity;  I  do  not  wish  to  be  a 
member  of  it;  and  in  any  case,  it  is  not,  as  I  have 
learned  from  a  small  experience  of  contact  with 
the  very  rich  and  fashionable,  my  "scene."  Yet 
precisely  because  social  climbing  is  not  one  of  my 
vices  (  unless  what  might  be  called  celebrity  climb- 
ing, which  very  definitely  is  one  of  my  vices,  can 
be  considered  the  contemporary  variant  of  social 
climbing),  I  think  there  may  be  more  than  a 
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merely  personal  significance  in  the  fact  that  class 
has  played  so  large  a  part  both  in  my  life  and  in 
my  career. 

But  whether  or  not  the  significance  is  there,  I 
feel  certain  that  my  long-time  blindness  to  the 
part  class  was  playing  in  my  life  was  not  alto- 
gether idiosyncratic.  "Privilege,"  Robert  L.  Heil- 
broner  has  shrewdly  observed  in  The  Limits  of 
American  Capitalism,  "is  not  an  attribute  we  are 
accustomed  to  stress  when  we  consider  the  con- 
struction of  our  social  order."  For  a  variety  of 
reasons,  says  Heilbroner,  "privilege  under  capital- 
ism is  much  less  'visible,'  especially  to  the  favored 
groups,  than  privilege  under  other  systems"  like 
feudalism.  This  "invisibility"  extends  in  America 
to  class  as  well. 

No  one,  of  course,  is  so  naive  as  to  believe  that 
America  is  a  classless  society  or  that  the  force  of 
egalitarianism— powerful  as  it  has  been  in  some 
respects— has  ever  been  powerful  enough  to  wipe 
out  class  distinctions  altogether.  There  was  a 
moment  during  the  1950s,  to  be  sure,  when  social 
thought  hovered  on  the  brink  of  saying  that  the 
country  had  to  all  intents  and  purposes  become  a 
wholly  middle-class  society.  But  the  emergence  of 
the  civil-rights  movement  in  the  1960s  and  the 
concomitant  discovery  of  the  poor— to  whom,  in 
helping  to  discover  them.  Michael  Harrington  in- 
terestingly enough  applied,  in  The  Other  America, 
the  very  word  ("invisible"'  that  Heilbroner  later 
used  with  reference  to  the  rich— has  put  at  least  a 
temporary  end  to  that  kind  of  talk.  And  yet  if 
class  has  become  visible  again,  it  is  only  in  its 
grossest  outlines— mainly,  that  is,  in  terms  of  in- 
come levels— and  to  the  degree  that  manners  and 
style  of  life  are  perceived  as  relevant  at  all,  it  is 
generally  in  the  crudest  of  terms.  There  is  some- 
thing in  us.  it  would  seem,  which  resists  the  idea 
of  class.  Even  our  novelists,  working  in  a  genre 
for  which  class  has  traditionally  been  a  supreme 
reality,  are  largely  indifferent  to  it— which  is  to 
say,  blind  to  its  importance  as  a  factor  in  the  life 
of  the  individual. 

In  my  own  case,  the  blindness  to  class  always 
expressed  itself  in  an  outright  and  very  often 
belligerent  refusal  to  believe  that  it  had  anything 
to  do  with  me  at  all.  I  no  longer  remember  when 
or  in  what  form  1  first  discovered  that  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  class,  but  whenever  it  was  and 
whatever  form  the  discovery  took,  it  could  only 
have  coincided  with  the  recognition  that  criteria 
existed  by  which  I  and  everyone  I  knew  were 
stamped  as  inferior:  we  were  in  the  hirer  class. 
This  was  not  a  proposition  I  was  willing  to  accept, 
and  my  way  of  not  accepting  it  was  to  dismiss  the 
whole  idea  of  class  as  a  prissy  triviality. 


Given  the  fact  that  I  had  literary  ambitions  even 
as  a  small  boy,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  issue  of 
class  would  sooner  or  later  arise  for  me  with  a 
sharpness  it  would  never  acquire  for  most  of  my 
friends.  But  given  the  fact  also  that  I  was  on  the 
whole  very  happy  to  be  growing  up  where  I  was, 
that  I  was  fiercely  patriotic  about  Brownsville 
( the  spawning  ground  of  so  many  famous  athletes 
and  gangsters),  and  that  I  felt  genuinely  patron- 
izing toward  other  neighborhoods  (especially  the 
"better"  ones  like  Crown  Heights  and  East  Flat- 
bush  which  seemed  by  comparison  colorless  and 
unexciting ) —given  the  fact,  in  other  words,  that  I 
was  not,  for  all  that  I  wrote  poetry  and  read  books, 
an  "alienated"  boy  dreaming  of  escape,  my  con- 
frontation with  the  issue  of  class  would  probably 
have  come  later  rather  than  sooner  if  not  for  an 
English  teacher  in  high  school  who  decided  that 
I  was  a  gem  in  the  rough  and  took  it  upon  herself 
to  polish  me  to  as  high  a  sheen  as  she  could  manage 
and  I  would  permit. 

I  resisted— far  less  effectively,  I  can  see  now, 
than  I  then  thought,  though  even  then  I  knew  that 
she  was  wearing  me  down  far  more  than  I  would 
ever  give  her  the  satisfaction  of  admitting.  Fam- 
ous throughout  the  school  for  her  altogether 
outspoken  snobbery,  which  stopped  short  by  only 
a  hair  ( and  sometimes  did  not  stop  short  at  all ) 
of  an  old-fashioned  kind  of  patrician  anti-Semit- 
ism. Mrs.  K.  was  also  famous  for  being  an  ex- 
tremely good  teacher;  indeed,  I  am  sure  that  she 
saw  no  distinction  between  the  hopeless  task  of 
teaching  the  proper  use  of  English  to  the  young 
Jewish  barbarians  whom  fate  had  so  unkindly  de- 
posited into  her  charge  and  the  equally  hopeless 
task  of  teaching  them  the  proper  "manners." 
(  There  were  as  many  young  Negro  barbarians  in 
her  charge  as  Jewish  ones,  but  I  doubt  that  she 
could  ever  bring  herself  to  pay  very  much  atten- 
tion to  them.  As  she  never  hesitated  to  make  clear, 
it  was  punishment  enough  for  a  woman  of  her 
background— her  family  was  old-Brooklyn  and,  she 
would  have  us  understand,  extremely  distin- 
guished—to have  fallen  among  the  sons  of  East 
European  immigrant  Jews. ) 

For  three  years,  from  the  age  of  thirteen  to  the 
age  of  sixteen.  I  was  her  special  pet,  though  that 
word  is  scarcely  adequate  to  suggest  the  intensity 
of  the  relationship  which  developed  between  us. 
It  was  a  relationship  right  out  of  The  C<>r>i  Is 
Green,  which  may,  for  all  I  know,  have  served  as 
her  model;  at  any  rate,  her  objective  was  much 
the  same  as  the  Welsh  teacher's  in  that  play:  she 
was  determined  that  I  should  win  a  scholarship 
to  Harvard.  But  whereas  (an  irony  much  to  the 
point  here)  the  problem  the  teacher  had  in  The 


Com  Is  Green  with  her  coal-miner  pupil  in  the 
traditional  class  society  of  Edwardian  England 
was  strictly  academic,  Mrs.  K.'s  problem  with  me 
in  the  putatively  egalitarian  society  of  New  Deal 
America  was  strictly  social.  My  grades  were  very 
high  and  would  obviously  remain  so,  but  what 
would  they  avail  me  if  I  continued  to  go  about 
looking  and  sounding  like  a  "filthy  little  slum 
child"  (the  epithet  she  would  invariably  hurl  at 
me  whenever  we  had  an  argument  about  "man- 
ners") ? 

Childless  herself,  she  worked  on  me  like  a  de- 
mentedly  ambitious  mother  with  a  somewhat  re- 
calcitrant son;  married  to  a  solemn  and  elderly 
man  (she  was  then  in  her  early  forties  or  there- 
abouts), she  treated  me  like  a  cruelly  ungrateful 
adolescent  lover  on  whom  she  had  humiliatingly 
bestowed  her  favors.  She  flirted  with  me  and  flat- 
tered me,  she  scolded  me  and  insulted  me.  Slum 
child,  filthy  little  slum  child,  so  beautiful  a  mind 
and  so  vulgar  a  personality,  so  exquisite  in  sensi- 
bility and  so  coarse  in  manner.  What  would  she  do 
with  me,  what  would  become  of  me  if  I  persisted 
out  of  stubbornness  and  perversity  in  the  disgust- 
ing ways  they  had  taught  me  at  home  and  on  the 
streets? 

To  her  the  most  offensive  of  these  ways  was  the 
style  in  which  I  dressed:  a  T-shirt,  tightly  pegged 
pants  and  a  red  satin  jacket  with  the  legend 
"Cherokees,  S.A.C."  (social-athletic  club)  stitched 
in  large  white  letters  across  the  back.  This 
was  bad  enough,  but  when  on  certain  days  I 
would  appear  in  school  wearing,  as  a  particular 
ceremonial  occasion  required,  a  suit  and  tie,  the 
sight  of  those  immense  padded  shoulders  and  my 
white-on-white  shirt  would  drive  her  to  even 
greater  heights  of  contempt  and  even  lower  depths 
of  loving  despair  than  usual.  Slum  child,  filth  if 
little  slum  child.  I  was  beyond  saving;  I  deserved 
no  better  than  to  wind  up  with  all  the  other  hor- 
rible little  Jewboys  in  the  gutter  (by  which  she 
meant  Brooklyn  College).  If  only  I  would  listen 
to  her.  the  whole  world  could  be  mine:  I  could  win 
a  scholarship  to  Harvard,  I  could  get  to  know  the 
best  people,  I  could  grow  up  into  a  life  of  elegance 
and  refinement  and  taste.  Why  was  I  so  stupid  as 
not  to  understand? 

II 

In  those  days  it  was  very  unusual,  and  possibly 
even  against  the  rules,  for  teachers  in  publir  high 
schools  to  associate  with  their  student.-  after 
hours.  Nevertheless,  Mrs.  K.  sometimes  in., 
me  to  her  home,  a  beautiful  old  brownstone  locateu 
in  what  was  perhaps  the  only  section  in  the  whole 
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of  Brooklyn  fashionable  enough  to  be  intimidat- 
ing. I  would  read  her  my  poems  and  she  would  tell 
me  about  her  family,  about  the  schools  she  had 
gone  to,  about  Vassar,  about  writers  she  had  met, 
while  her  husband,  of  whom  I  was  frightened  to 
death  and  who  to  my  utter  astonishment  turned 
out  to  be  Jewish  (but  not,  as  Mrs.  K.  quite  un- 
necessarily hastened  to  inform  me,  my  kind  of 
Jewish),  sat  stiffly  and  silently  in  an  armchair 
across  the  room  squinting  at  his  newspaper 
through  the  first  pince-nez  I  had  ever  seen  outside 
the  movies.  He  spoke  to  me  but  once,  and  that  was 
after  I  had  read  Mrs.  K.  my  tearful  editorial  for 
the  school  newspaper  on  the  death  of  Roosevelt— 
an  effusion  which  provoked  him  into  a  full  five- 
minute  harangue  whose  blasphemous  contents 
would  certainly  have  shocked  me  into  insensibility 
if  I  had  not  been  even  more  shocked  to  discover 
that  he  actually  had  a  voice. 

But  Mrs.  K.  not  only  had  me  to  her  house;  she 
also— what  was  even  more  unusual— took  me  out  a 
few  times,  to  the  Frick  Gallery  and  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum,  and  once  to  the  theater,  where  we 
saw  a  dramatization  of  The  Late  George  Apley, 
a  play  I  imagine  she  deliberately  chose  with  the 
not  wholly  mistaken  idea  that  it  would  impress 
upon  me  the  glories  of  aristocratic  Boston. 

One  of  our  excursions  into  Manhattan  I  remem- 
ber with  particular  vividness  because  she  used  it 
to  bring  the  struggle  between  us  to  rather  a  dra- 
matic head.  The  familiar  argument  began  this 
time  on  the  subway.  Why,  knowing  that  we  would 
be  spending  the  afternoon  together  "in  public," 
had  I  come  to  school  that  morning  improperly 
dressed?  (I  was,  as  usual,  wearing  my  red  satin 
club  jacket  over  a  white  T-shirt. )  She  realized,  of 
course,  that  I  owned  only  one  suit  (this  said  not 
in  compassion  but  in  derision )  and  that  my  poor 
parents  had,  God  only  knew  where,  picked  up  the 
idea  that  it  was  too  precious  to  be  worn  except 
at  one  of  those  bar  mitzvahs  I  was  always  going 
to.  Though  why,  if  my  parents  were  so  worried 
about  clothes,  they  had  permitted  me  to  buy  a 
suit  which  made  me  look  like  a  young  hoodlum, 
she  found  it  very  difficult  fo  imagine.  Still,  much 
as  she  would  have  been  embarrassed  to  be  seen 
in  public  with  a  boy  whose  parents  allowed  him 
to  wear  a  zoot  suit,  she  would  have  been  somewhat 
less  embarrassed  than  she  was  now  by  the  ridicu- 
lous costume  I  had  on.  Had  I  no  consideration  for 
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her?  Had  I  no  consideration  for  myself?  Did  I 
want  everyone  who  laid  eyes  on  me  to  think  that 
I  was  nothing  but  an  ill-bred  little  slum  child? 

My  standard  ploy  in  these  arguments  was  to 
take  the  position  that  such  things  were  of  no  con- 
cern to  me:  I  was  a  poet  and  I  had  more  important 
matters  to  think  about  than  clothes.  Besides,  I 
would  feel  silly  coming  to  school  on  an  ordinary 
day  dressed  in  a  suit.  Did  Mrs.  K.  want  me  to  look 
like  one  of  those  "creeps"  from  Crown  Heights 
who  were  all  going  to  become  doctors?  This  was 
usually  an  effective  counter,  since  Mrs.  K.  despised 
her  middle-class  Jewish  students  even  more  than 
she  did  the  "slum  children,"  but  probably  because 
she  was  growing  desperate  at  the  thought  of  how 
I  would  strike  a  Harvard  interviewer  (it  was  my 
senior  year),  she  did  not  respond  according  to 
form  on  that  particular  occasion. 

"At  least."  she  snapped,  "they  reflect  well  on 
their  parents." 

I  was  accustomed  to  her  bantering  gibes  at  my 
parents,  and  sensing,  probably,  that  they  arose 
out  of  jealousy,  I  was  rarely  troubled  by  them.  But 
this  one  bothered  me;  it  went  beyond  banter  and 
I  did  not  know  how  to  deal  with  it.  I  remember 
flushing,  but  I  cannot  remember  what  if  anything 
I  said  in  protest.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  very 
bad  afternoon  for  both  of  us. 

We  had  been  heading  for  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  but  as  we  got  off  the  subway.  Mrs.  K.  an- 
nounced that  she  had  changed  her  mind  about  the 
museum.  She  was  going  to  show  me  something  else 
instead,  just  down  the  street  on  Fifth  Avenue. 
This  mysterious  "something  else"  to  which  we 
proceeded  in  silence  turned  out  to  be  the  college 
department  of  an  expensive  clothing  store,  De 
Pinna.  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  an 
actual  physical  dread  seized  me  as  I  followed  her 
into  the  store.  I  had  never  been  inside  such  a  store; 
it  was  not  a  store,  it  was  enemy  territory,  every 
inch  of  it  mined  with  humiliations.  "I  am,"  Mrs. 
K.  declared  in  the  coldest  human  voice  1  hope  I 
shall  ever  hear,  "going  to  buy  you  a  suit  that  you 
will  be  able  to  wear  at  your  Harvard  interview." 
I  had  guessed,  id'  course,  that  this  was  what  she 
had  in  mind,  and  even  at  fifteen  I  understood  what 
a  fantastic  act  of  aggression  she  was  planning  to 
commit  against  my  parents  and  asking  me  to  par- 
ticipate in.  Oh  no,  I  said  in  a  panic  (suddenly 
realizing  that  I  wanted  her  to  buy  me  that  suit), 
I  can't,  my  mother  wouldn't  like  it.  "You  can  tell 
her  it's  a  birthday  present.  Or  else  I  will  tell  her. 
If  I  tell  her,  I'm  sure  she  won't  object."  The  idea 
of  Mrs.  K.  meeting  my  mother  was  more  than  I 
could  bear:  my  mother,  who  spoke  with  a  Yiddish 
accent  and  whom,  until  that  sickening  moment, 


I  had  never  known  I  was  so  ready  to  betray.  I 
To  my  immense  relief  and  my  equally  immense  I 
disappointment,  we  left  the  store,  finally,  without  I 
buying  a  suit,  but  it  was  not  to  be  the  end  of  I 
clothing  or  "manners"  for  me  that  day— not  yet.  I 
There  was  still  the  ordeal  of  a  restaurant  to  go  1 
through.  Where  I  came  from,  people  rarely  ate  in  I 
restaurants,  not  so  much  because  most  of  them  I 
were  too  poor  to  afford  such  a  luxury— although  [I 
most  of  them  certainly  were— as  because  eating  in 
restaurants  was  not  regarded  as  a  luxury  at  all; 
it  was,  rather,  a  necessity  to  which  bachelors  were  ij 
pitiably  condemned.  A  home-cooked  meal  was  as-  I 
sumed  to  be  better  than  anything  one  could  pos-  I 
sibly  get  in  a  restaurant,  and  considering  the  class  1 
of  restaurants  in  question  (they  were  really  diners  j 
or  luncheonettes),  the  assumption  was  probably  I 
correct.  In  the  case  of  my  own  family,  myself  in-  h 
eluded  until  my  late  teens,  the  business  of  going  1 
to  restaurants  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  we  I 
observed  the  Jewish  dietary  laws,  and  except  in  j 
certain  neighborhoods,  few  places  could  be  found  II 
which  served  kosher  food;  in  midtown  Manhattan  a 
in  the  1940s,  I  believe  there  were  only  two  and  1 
both  were  relatively  expensive.  All  this  is  by  way  1 
of  explaining  why  I  had  had  so  little  experience  of  I 
restaurants  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen  and  why  I  1 
grew  apprehensive  once  more  when  Mrs.  K.  de-jl 
cided  after  we  left  De  Pinna  that  we  should  have  II 
something  to  eat. 

The  restaurant  she  chose  was  not  at  all  anil 
elegant  one— I  have,  like  a  criminal,  revisited  it 
since— but  it  seemed  very  elegant  indeed  to  me: 
enemy  territory  again,  and  this  time  a  mine  ex- 
ploded in  my  face  the  minute  I  set  foot  through 
the  door.  The  hostess  was  very  sorry,  but  she 
could  not  seat  the  young  gentleman  without  a  coat 
and  tie.  If  the  lady  wished,  however,  something 
could  be  arranged.  The  lady  (visibly  pleased  by 
this  unexpected-or  was  it  expected  .'-object  les- 
son) did  wish,  and  the  so  recently  defiant  but  by' 
now  utterly  docile  young  gentleman  was  forthwith 
divested  of  his  so  recently  beloved  but  by  now 
thoroughly  loathsome  red  satin  jacket  and  pro- 
vided with  a  much  oversized  white  waiter's  coat' 
and  a  tie— which,  there  being  no  collar  to  a  T-shirt,: 
had  to  be  worn  around  his  bare  neck.  Thus  attired,? 
and  with  his  face  supplying  the  touch  of  red  which 
had  moments  earlier  been  supplied  by  his  jacket, 
he  was  led  into  the  dining  room,  there  to  be  taught 
the  importance  of  proper  table  manners  through 
the  same  pedagogic  instrumentality  that  had 
worked  so  well  in  impressing  him  with  the  impor-J 
tance  of  proper  dress. 

Like  any  other  pedagogic  technique,  however, 
humiliation  has  its  limits,  and  Mrs.  K.  was  to  make 


It  make*  a  good  case  for  a  Bulova. 


Vou  won't  be  aware -of  the  extra  gold.  At  first 
After  you've  worn  the  watch  a  year  or  so  you'll 
notice  it,  though."  Because  the  case  will  probably 
be  as  smooth  and  bright  as  the  day  it  was  new. 

That's  because  we  do  somc&ing  to  a  gpid  case 
a  lot  of  watch  companies  don't.  .  >v 

You  see,'if  the  amount  a  gold  ease  needs  is 1  x," 


we  make  it  "x'-pJus:  And  sometimes  that  $h*s  is 
as  much  as  50  percent  more.  And  that  goes  for 
all  the  gold  cases  We  make.  Eighteen  karat, ^four- 
teen Ibrit,  whatever. 

-  This  way,  the  case  will  stand  up  to  a  lot  of 
wear  and  look  good  as  time  goes  by.  We  thinUt 
makes  a  good  case  for  a  Bulova. 
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You  could  buy  a  Polaroid 
Color  Pack  gift  Camera  for 
under  $50. 

But  if  you  really  want  to 
knock  someone  on  hisear  this 
Christmas,  this  is  the  one.  It 
costs  something  under  $160. 

Both  cameras  are  light, 
compact  and  fast-loading. 
Either  camera  will  deliver  a 
big,  beautiful  color  print  in 
a  minute.  And  a  black-and- 
white  print  in  seconds. 

So  what  makes  the  big  fat 
difference? 


A  superb  Zeiss  Ikon  single- 
window  range-  and  view- 
finder  that  automatically  cor- 
rects for  parallax  and  field 
size. 

A  transistorized  shutter 
that  lets  you  make  black-and- 
white  pictures  indoors  with- 
out flash  and  even  make  per- 
fect time  exposures  up  to  10 
seconds  automatically. 

A  sharp  triplet  lens.  2  ex- 
posure ranges  for  color,  2  for 
black  and  white. 

An  all-metal  body  and 


brushed  chrome  finish. 

This  model  makes  beau  ■ 
ful  portraits  and  closeut . 
too,  with  special  Polarci 
camera  accessories  you  c 
buy. 

There's  a  flashgun  i 
eluded. 

It  is  unquestionably  tl 
finest  automatic  came.i 
Polaroid  has  ever  produce 

Unless  you're  the  type  w 
hands  out  yachts  and  mil 
bathrobes,  you  couldn't  gi 
a  much  more  impressive  gi 


no  further  progress  with  it  that  day.  For  I  had 
had  enough,  and  I  was  not  about  to  risk  stepping 
on  another  mine.  Knowing  she  would  subject  me 
to  still  more  ridicule  if  I  made  a  point  of  my  re- 
vulsion at  the  prospect  of  eating  non-kosher  food, 
I  resolved  to  let  her  order  for  me  and  then  to  feign 
lack  of  appetite  or  possibly  even  illness  when  the 
meal  was  served.  She  did  order— duck  for  both  of 
us,  undoubtedly  because  it  would  be  a  hard  dish 
for  me  to  manage  without  using  my  fingers. 

The  two  portions  came  in  deep  oval-shaped 
dishes,  swimming  in  a  brown  sauce  and  each  with 
a  sprig  of  parsley  sitting  on  top.  I  had  not  the 
faintest  idea  of  what  to  do— should  the  food  be 
eaten  directly  from  the  oval  dish  or  not?— nor 
which  of  the  many  implements  on  the  table  to  do 
it  with.  But  remembering  that  Mrs.  K.  herself 
had  once  advised  me  to  watch  my  hostess  in  such 
a  situation  and  then  to  do  exactly  as  she  did,  I 
sat  perfectly  still  and  waited  for  her  to  make  the 
first  move.  Unfortunately,  Mrs.  K.  also  remem- 
bered having  taught  me  that  trick,  and  determined 
as  she  was  that  I  should  be  given  a  lesson  that 
would  force  me  to  mend  my  ways,  she  waited  too. 
And  so  we  both  waited,  chatting  amiably,  pre- 
tending not  to  notice  the  food  while  it  sat  there 
getting  colder  and  colder  by  the  minute.  Thanks 
partly  to  the  fact  that  I  would  probably  have 
gagged  on  the  duck  if  I  had  tried  to  eat  it— dietary 
taboos  are  very  powerful  if  one  has  been  condi- 
tioned to  them— I  was  prepared  to  wait  for.ever. 
And,  indeed,  it  was  Mrs.  K.  who  broke  first. 

"Why  aren't  you  eating?"  she  suddenly  said 
after  something  like  fifteen  minutes  had  passed. 
"Aren't  you  hungry?"  Not  very,  I  answered. 
"Well,"  she  said,  "I  think  we'd  better  eat.  The 
food  is  getting  cold."  Whereupon,  as  I  watched 
with  great  fascination,  she  deftly  captured  the 
sprig  of  parsley  between  the  prongs  of  her  serving 
fork,  set  it  aside,  took  up  her  serving  spoon  and 
delicately  used  those  two  esoteric  implements  to 
transfer  a  piece  of  duck  from  the  oval  dish  to  her 
plate.  I  imitated  the  whole  operation  as  best  as  I 
could,  but  not  well  enough  to  avoid  splattering 
some  partly  congealed  sauce  onto  my  borrowed 
coat  in  the  process.  Still,  things  could  have  been 
worse,  and  having  more  or  less  successfully  nego- 
tiated my  way  around  that  particular  mine,  I  now 
had  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  how  to  get  out 
of  eating  the  duck.  But  I  need  not  have  worried. 
Mrs.  K.  took  one  bite,  pronounced  it  inedible  (it 
must  have  been  frozen  by  then ) ,  and  called  in  quiet 
fury  for  the  check. 

Several  months  later,  wearing  an  altered  but 
respectably  conservative  suit  which  had  been 
handed  down  to  me  in  good  condition  by  a  bachelor 
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uncle,  I  presented  myself  on  two  different  occa- 
sions before  interviewers  from  Harvard  and  from 
the  Pulitzer  Scholarship  Committee.  Some  months 
after  that,  Mrs.  K.  had  her  triumph :  I  won  the 
Harvard  scholarship  on  which  her  heart  had  been 
so  passionately  set.  It  was  not,  however,  large 
enough  to  cover  all  expenses,  and  since  my  parents 
could  not  afford  to  make  up  the  difference,  I  was 
unable  to  accept  it.  My  parents  felt  wretched  but 
not,  I  think,  quite  as  wretched  as  Mrs.  K.  For  a 
while  it  looked  as  though  I  would  wind  up  in  the 
"gutter"  of  Brooklyn  College  after  all,  but  then 
the  news  arrived  that  I  had  also  won  a  Pulitzer 
Scholarship  which  paid  full  tuition  if  used  at  Co- 
lumbia, and  a  small  stipend  besides.  Everyone 
was  consoled,  even  Mrs.  K.  Columbia  was  at  least 
in  the  Ivy  League. 

The  last  time  I  saw  her  was  shortly  before  my 
graduation  from  Columbia  and  just  after  a  story 
had  appeared  in  the  Times  announcing  that  I  had 
been  awarded  a  fellowship  which  was  to  send  me 
to  Cambridge  University.  Mrs.  K.  had  passion- 
ately wanted  to  see  me  in  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, but  Cambridge,  England,  was  even  better. 
We  met  somewhere  near  Columbia  for  a  drink, 
and  her  happiness  over  my  fellowship,  it  seemed 
to  me,  was  if  anything  exceeded  by  her  delight  at 
discovering  that  I  now  knew  enough  to  know  that 
the  right  thing  to  order  in  a  cocktail  lounge  was 
a  very  dry  martini  with  lemon  peel,  please. 

Ill 

Liooking  back  now  at  the  story  of  my  relation- 
ship with  Mrs.  K.  strictly  in  the  context  of  the 
issue  of  class,  what  strikes  me  most  sharply  is 
the  astonishing  rudeness  of  this  woman  to  whom 
"manners"  were  of  such  overriding  concern. 
(This,  as  I  have  since  had  some  occasion  to  notice, 
is  a  fairly  common  characteristic  among  members 
of  the  class  to  which  she  belonged.)  Though  she 
would  not  have  admitted  it,  good  manners  to  Mrs. 
K.  meant  only  one  thing:  conformity  to  a  highly 
stylized  set  of  surface  habits  and  fashions  which 
she  took,  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be 
superior  to  all  other  styles  of  social  behavior.  But 
in  what  did  their  superiority  consist?  Were  her 
"good"  manners  derived  from  or  conducive  to  a 
greater  moral  sensitivity  than  the  "bad"  manners 
I  had  learned  at  home  and  on  the  streets  of 
Brownsville?  I  rather  doubt  it.  The  "crude"  be- 
havior of  my  own  parents,  for  example,  was  then 
and  is  still  marked  by  a  tactfulness  and  a  delicacy 
that  Mrs.  K.  simply  could  not  have  approached. 
It  is  not  that  she  was  incapable  of  tact  and  deli- 
cacy; in  certain  moods  she  was  (and  manners 
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apart,  she  was  an  extraordinarily  loving  and  gen- 
erous woman).  But  such  qualities  were  neither 
built  into  nor  expressed  by  the  system  of  manners 
under  which  she  lived.  She  was  fond  of  quoting 
Cardinal  Newman's  definition  of  a  gentleman  as 
a  person  who  could  be  at  ease  in  any  company,  yet 
if  anything  was  clear  about  the  manners  she  was 
trying  to  teach  me,  it  was  that  they  operated— not 
inadvertently  but  by  deliberate  design— to  set  one 
at  ease  only  with  others  similarly  trained  and  to 
cut  one  off  altogether  from  those  who  were  not. 

While  I  would  have  been  unable  to  formulate  it 
in  those  terms  at  the  time,  I  think  I  must  have 
understood  perfectly  well  what  Mrs.  K.  was  at- 
tempting to  communicate  with  all  her  talk  about 
manners;  if  I  had  not  understood  it  so  well,  1 
would  not  have  resisted  so  fiercely.  She  was  say- 
ing that  because  I  was  a  talented  boy,  a  better 
class  of  people  stood  ready  to  admit  me  into  their 
ranks.  But  only  on  one  condition  :  I  had  to  signify 
by  my  general  deportment  that  I  acknowledged 
them  as  superior  to  the  class  of  people  among 
whom  I  happened  to  have  been  born.  That  was 
the  bargain— take  it  or  leave  it.  In  resisting  Mrs. 
I\.  where  "manners"  were  concerned—just  as  I 
was  later  to  resist  many  others— I  was  express- 
ing my  refusal  to  have  any  part  of  so  brutal  a  bar- 
gain. 

But  the  joke  was  on  me,  for  what  I  did  not  under- 
stand—not  in  the  least  then  and  not  for  a  longtime 
afterward— was  that  in  matters  having  to  do  with 
"art"  and  "culture"  (the  "life  of  the  mind."  as  1 
learned  to  call  it  at  Columbia  > ,  1  was  being  offered 
the  very  same  brutal  bargain  and  accepting  it  with 
the  wildest  enthusiasm. 

1  have  said  that  I  did  not,  for  all  my  bookish- 
ness,  feel  alienated  as  a  boy,  and  this  is  certainly 
true.  Far  from  dreaming  of  escape  from  Browns- 
ville, I  dreaded  the  thought  of  living  anywhere 
else,  and  whenever  my  older  sister,  who  hated  the 
neighborhood,  began  begging  my  parents  to  move, 
it  was  invariably  my  howls  of  protest  that  kept 
them  from  giving  in.  For  by  the  age  of  thirteen 
1  had  made  it  into  the  neighborhood  big  time, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Cherokees,  S.A.C.  It  had 
by  no  means  been  easy  for  me.  as  a  mediocre 
athlete  and  a  notoriously  good  student,  to  win  ac- 
ceptance from  a  gang  which  prided  itself  mainly 
on  its  masculinity  and  its  contempt  for  authority, 
but  once  this  had  been  accomplished,  down  the 
drain  went  any  reason  I  might  earlier  have  had 
for  thinking  that  life  could  lie  better  in  any  other 
place.  Not  for  nothing,  then,  did  I  wear  that  red 
satin  jacket  to  school  every  day.  It  was  my  proud- 
est possession,  a  badge  of  manly  status,  proving 
that  I  was  not  to  be  classified  with  the  Crown 


Heights  "creeps,"  even  though  my  grades,  like 
theirs,  were  high. 

And  yet,  despite  the  Cherokees.  it  cannot  be 
that  1  felt  quite  so  securely  at  home  in  Brownsville 
as  I  remember  thinking.  The  reason  is  that  some- 
thing extremely  significant  in  this  connection  had 
happened  to  me  by  the  time  I  first  met  Mrs.  K. : 
without  any  conscious  effort  on  my  part,  my  speech 
had  largely  lost  the  characteristic  neighborhood 
accent  and  was  well  on  its  way  to  becoming  as 
neutrally  American  as  I  gather  it  now  is. 

Now  whatever  else  may  be  involved  in  a  non- 
deliberate change  of  accent,  one  thing  is  clear: 
it  bespeaks  a  very  high  degree  of  detachment  from 
the  ethos  of  one's  immediate  surroundings.  It  is 
not  a  good  ear  alone,  and  perhaps  not  even  a  good 
ear  at  all,  which  enables  a  child  to  hear  the  differ- 
ence between  the  way  he  and  everyone  else  around 
him  sound  when  they  talk,  and  the  way  teachers 
and  radio  announcers— as  it  must  have  been  in  my 
case— sound.  Most  people,  and  especially  most  chil- 
dren, are  entirely  insensitive  to  such  differences, 
which  is  why  anyone  who  pays  attention  to  these 
matters  can,  on  the  basis  of  a  man's  accent  alone, 
often  draw  a  reasonably  accurate  picture  of  his 
regional,  social,  and  ethnic  background.  People 
who  feel  that  they  belong  in  their  familiar  sur- 
roundings—whether it  be  a  place,  a  class,  or  a 
group— will  invariably  speak  in  the  accent  of  those 
surroundings:  in  all  likelihood,  indeed,  they  will 
never  have  imagined  any  other  possibility  for 
themselves.  Conversely,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
a  person  whose  accent  has  undergone  a  radical 
change  from  childhood  is  a  person  who  once  had 
fantasies  of  escaping  to  some  other  world, 
whether  or  not  they  were  ever  realized. 

But  accent  in  America  has  more  than  a  psycho- 
logical or  spiritual  significance.  "Her  kerbstone 
English,"  said  Henry  Higgins  of  Eliza  Doolittle, 
"will  keep  her  in  t  he  gutter  to  t  he  end  of  her  days." 
Most  Americans  probably  respond  with  a  sense 
of  amused  democratic  superiority  to  the  idea  of 
a  society  in  which  so  trivial  a  thing  as  accent  can 
keep  a  man  down,  and  it  is  a  good  measure  of  our 
blindness  to  the  pervasive  operations  of  class  that 
there  has  been  so  little  consciousness  of  the  fact 
that  America  itself  is  such  a  society.  While  the 
broadly  regional  accents— New  England.  Midwest- 
ern. Soul  hern  enjoy  more  or  less  equal  status  and 
will  not  affect  the  economic  or  social  chances  of 
those  w  ho  speak  in  them,  the  opposite  is  still  surely 
true  of  any  accent  ident ifiably  influenced  by 
Yiddish,  Italian.  Polish.  Spanish  that  is,  the  lan- 
guages of  the  major  post-Civil  War  immigrant 
groups  (among  which  may  be  included  American- 
Irish  i.  A  man  with  such  an  accent  will  no  longer 


be  confined,  as  once  he  would  almost  automatically 
have  been,  to  the  working  class,  but  unless  his 
life,  both  occupational  and  social,  is  lived  strictly 
within  the  milieu  in  whose  tone  of  voice  he  speaks, 
his  accent  will  at  the  least  operate  as  an  obstacle 
to  be  overcome  (if,  for  example,  he  is  a  school- 
teacher aspiring  to  be  a  principal),  and  at  the 
most  as  an  effective  barrier  to  advancement  (if, 
isay,  he  is  an  engineer),  let  alone  to  entry  into 
the  governing  elite  of  the  country.  (For  better  or 
iworse,  incidentally,  these  accents  are  not  a  tem- 
porary phenomenon  destined  to  disappear  with  the 
passage  of  the  generations,  no  more  than  ethnic 
consciousness  itself  is.  I  have  heard  third-genera- 
tion American  Jews  of  East  European  stock  speak- 
ing with  thicker  accents  than  their  parents. ) 

Clearly,  then,  while  fancying  myself  altogether 
at  home  in  the  world  into  which  I  was  born,  I  was 
not  only  more  detached  from  it  than  I  realized;  I 
vvas  also  taking  action— and  of  very  fundamental 
kind— which  would  eventually  make  it  possible  for 
ne  to  move  into  some  other  world.  Yet  I  still  did 
lot  recognize  what  I  was  doing— not  in  any  such 
.erms.  My  ambition  was  to  be  a  great  and  famous 
loet,  not  to  live  in  a  different  community,  a  dif- 
ferent class,  a  different  "world."  If  I  had  a  con- 
•rete  image  of  what  greatness  would  mean 
socially,  it  was  probably  based  on  the  famous  pro- 
fessional boxer  from  our  block  who  had  moved  to 
i  more  prosperous  neighborhood  but  still  spent 
lis  leisure  time  hanging  around  the  corner  candy 
;tore  and  the  local  poolroom  with  his  old  friends 
among  whom  he  could,  of  course,  experience  his 
?ame  far  more  sharply  than  he  could  have  done 
imong  his  newly  acquired  peers). 

But  to  each  career  its  own  sociology.  Boxers, 
,inlike  poets,  do  not  undergo  a  cultural  change 
n  the  process  of  becoming  boxers,  and  if  I  was 
tot  brave  enough  or  clever  enough  as  a  boy  to  see 
he  distinction,  others  who  knew  me  then  were. 
'Ten  years  from  now,  you  won't  even  want  to 
alk  to  me,  you  won't  even  recognize  me  if  you 
•ass  me  on  the  street,"  was  the  kind  of  comment 
frequently  heard  in  my  teens  from  women  in 
he  neighborhood,  friends  of  my  mother  who  were 
■ond  of  me  and  nearly  as  proud  as  she  was  of  the 
igh  grades  I  was  getting  in  school  and  the  prizes 
was  always  winning.  "That's  crazy,  you  must  be 
idding,"  I  would  answer.  They  were  not  crazy 
nd  they  were  not  kidding.  They  were  simply  bet- 
er  sociologists  than  I. 
As,  indeed,  my  mother  herself  was,  for  often  in 
iter  years— after  I  had  become  a  writer  and  an 
ditor  and  was  living  only  a  subway  ride  away 
nut  in  a  style  that  was  foreign  to  her  and  among 
»eople  by  whom  she  was  intimidated— she  would 
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gaze  wistfully  at  this  strange  creature,  her  son, 
and  murmur,  "I  should  have  made  him  for  a  dent- 
ist," registering  thereby  her  perception  that 
whereas  Jewish  sons  who  grow  up  to  be  successes 
in  certain  occupations  usually  remain  fixed  in  an 
accessible  cultural  ethos,  sons  who  grow  up  into 
literary  success  are  transformed  almost  beyond 
recognition  and  distanced  almost  beyond  a 
mother's  reach.  My  mother  wanted  nothing  so 
much  as  for  me  to  be  a  success,  to  be  respected  and 
admired.  But  she  did  not  imagine,  I  think,  that 
she  would  only  purchase  the  realization  of  her 
ambition  at  the  price  of  my  progressive  estrange- 
ment from  her  and  her  ways.  Perhaps  it  was  my 
guilt  at  the  first  glimmerings  of  this  knowledge 
which  accounted  for  my  repression  of  it  and  for 
the  obstinacy  of  the  struggle  I  waged  over  "man- 
ners" with  Mrs.  K. 

For  what  seemed  most  of  all  to  puzzle  Mrs.  K., 
who  saw  no  distinction  between  taste  in  poetry 
and  taste  in  clothes,  was  that  I  could  see  no  con- 
nection between  the  two.  Mrs.  K.  knew  that  a  boy 
from  Brownsville  with  a  taste  for  Keats  was  not 
long  for  Brownsville,  and  moreover  would  in  all 
probability  end  up  in  the  social  class  to  which  she 
herself  belonged.  How  could  I  have  explained  to 
her  that  I  would  only  be  able  to  leave  Brownsville 
if  I  could  maintain  the  illusion  that  my  destina- 
tion was  a  place  in  some  mystical  country  of  the 
spirit  and  not  a  place  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
American  class  structure? 

Saint  Paul,  who  wras  a  Jew,  conceived  of  salva- 
tion as  a  world  in  which  there  would  be  neither 
Jew  nor  Greek,  and  though  he  may  well  have  been 
the  first,  he  was  very  far  from  the  last  Jew  to 
dream  such  a  dream  of  transcendence— transcend- 
ence of  the  actual  alternative  categories  with 
which  reality  so  stingily  presents  us.  Not  to  be 
Jewish,  but  not  to  be  Christian  either;  not  to  be  a 
worker,  but  not  to  be  a  boss  either;  not— if  I  may 
be  forgiven  for  injecting  this  banality  out  of  my 
own  soul  into  so  formidable  a  series  of  fantasies— 
to  be  a  slum  child  but  not  to  be  a  snob  either.  How 
could  I  have  explained  to  Mrs.  K.  that  wearing  a 
suit  from  De  Pinna  would  for  me  have  been  some- 
thing like  the  social  equivalent  of  a  conversion  to 
Christianity?  And  how  could  she  have  explained  to 
me  that  there  was  no  socially  neutral  ground  to 
be  found  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
that  a  distaste  for  the  surroundings  in  which  I 
was  bred,  and  ultimately  (God  forgive  me)  even 
for  many  of  the  people  I  loved— and  so  a  new  taste 
for  other  kinds  of  people— how  could  she  have 
explained  that  all  this  was  inexorably  entailed  in 
the  logic  of  a  taste  for  the  poetry  of  Keats  and 
the  painting  of  Cezanne  and  the  music  of  Mozart  ? 
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Dick  Schaap 

WHERE  IS 
BILL  MILLER? 


IBrenda.  the  friendly  waitress  in  Jaeger's  Res- 
taurant on  Main  Street  in  the  heart  of  Lock  port. 
New  York,  heard  the  question  and  glanced  up 
from  the  bacon  and  eggs  she  was  serving.  "Who's 
the  most  famous  person  in  Lockport?"  she  re- 
peated. She  thought  for  half  a  minute.  "(lee."  she 
said,  "I  don't  know." 

"Is  there  anybody  particularly  famous  in  Lock- 
port?"  she  was  then  asked. 

Brenda  shook  her  head.  "Xobody  that  I  can 
think  of,"  she  said. 

"Anybody  who  ever  did  anything  spectacular?" 

Again  Jirenda  shook  her  head.  "I've  only  lived 
here  fifteen  years."  she  said. 

Only  three  yearn  ago,  in  the  election  of  ttiGU, 
Congressman  William  /•-'.  Miller  of  Loci, port ,  New 
York,  missed  becoming  President  of  the  United 
Slates  by  nae  heartbeat  and  Ml  million  votes. 

Patrolman  O'Neill,  protecting  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Market,  pondered  the  question.  "The 
most  famous  person  in  Lockport,  huh?"  he  said. 
"1  wouldn't  know.  I  can't  think  of  anybody." 

Another  Lockport  cop,  an  older  man  named 
Wilson,  cruised  up  to  the  corner  of  Main  and  Mar- 
ket on  a  motorcycle.  "Hey,"  O'Neill  called,  "who's 
the  most  famous  person  in  Lockport?" 

"Me,"  said  Wilson.  He  grinned,  pleased  with  his 
joke.  "You  mean  living?"  he  said. 

"Yes." 

"Well,"  said   Wilson,  serious   now— "Clarence 


Lewis.  I  guess."  Clarence  Lewis  is  the  local  his- M 
torian  of  Lockport. 

Only  three  years  ago,  more  than  27  million  ' 
Americans,  more  than  20,000  in  each  state,  mure, 
than  2.2  million  in  New  York  Slate  alont  .  indi- 
cated, by  exercising  their  Constitutional  privilege, 
that  they  wanted  William  E.  Miller  of  Lockport, 
New  1  ork,  to  be  the  Vice  President  of  tin  United 

States. 

Mrs.  Edward  McGuire  of  the  Lockport  Chamber 
of  Commerce  greeted  her  visitor  with  a  handful 
of  pamphlets  praising  Lockport.  "...on  the  his- 
toric Large  Canal  ...  20  miles  from  Niagara  Falls 
.  .  .  20  miles  from  Buffalo  .  .  .  210  miles  from  Cleve- 
land .  .  .  350  miles  from  New  York  City  ..."  The 
most  recent  Chamber  of  Commerce  brochure  called  li 
Lockport  "a  thriving  city  of  26,000 ...  a  great 
place  to  live  in  a  great  state."  A  slightly  older 
Chamber  of  Commerce  brochure  called  Lockport 
"a  thriving  city  of  28.000  ...  a  nice  place  to  live1 
in  a  great  state."  Some  two  thousand  people  had!  'i 
refused  to  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them. 

"The  most  famous  person  in  Lockport.  I  sup- 
pose." said  Mrs.  McGuire,  "would  be  Sullivan 
Caverno." 

She  pointed  to  a  passage  in  a  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce brochure.  The  passage  read:  "Sullivan  Ca- 
verno, an  early  resident  of  Lockport.  first  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  free  higher  education  for  th( 
public,  and  established  here  the  first  'Union'  01 
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high  school  in  the  United  States,  and  undoubtedly 
the  world." 

The  Lockport  Union  School  opened  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1848. 

"And  Governor  Hunt,"  Mrs.  McGuire  added. 
"He  lived  right  on  Market  Street.  There's  a  sign 
in  front  of  his  old  home." 

Washington  Hunt  served  as  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York  in  1851  and  1852. 

Neither  Mrs.  McGuire  nor  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce pamphlets  bothered  to  mention  the  other 
celebrities  produced  by  Lockport  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  such  as  Jonathan  Bass,  the  ossified  man, 
who,  although  his  entire  body  turned  to  bone,  lived 
until  the  age  of  sixty-two  and  was  exhibited  across 
the  United  States;  or  Signor  Guillermo  Antonio 
Farini,  born  William  Hunt,  the  great  rope  walker  ; 
or  Charlie  Case,  the  great  blackface  comedian  and 
monologist ;  or  even  the  Seven  Sutherland  Sisters, 
whose  hair  reached  to  the  floor,  who  toured  with 
the  Barnum  and  Bailey  Circus  and  whose  father, 
a  retired  farmer,  became  a  manufacturer  of  hair- 
growing  tonic. 

"And  then,"  Mrs.  McGuire  said,  "there's  Bill 
Miller." 

Six  months  ago  Bill  Miller  picked  up  the  tele- 
phone in  hia  handsome  white  clapboard  house  on 
Willow  Street,  a  pleasant  and  shaded  Lockport 
drier,  and  listened  to  his  caller's  vainest.  "You 
icaut  to  come  up  here  and  do  a  story  about  me?" 
Miller  said.  "What  do  you  want  to  know?  If  I'm 
still  alive?" 

The  man  who  ran  with  Barry  Goldwater,  Wil- 
liam Edward  Miller,  is  definitely  alive  at  the  age 
of  fifty-three,  a  trim  and  dapper  little  man.  five 
feet,  seven  inches  tall  and  153  pounds.  He  lives  in 
Lockport,  the  city  in  which  he  was  born  and 
raised,  and  he  practices  law  in  Buffalo.  He  is  not 
haunted  by  memories  of  the  days  when  he  ran 
for  Vice  President.  "I  don't  toss  at  night,"  he 
says,  "thinking  I  cost  Barry  the  election." 

Politically  he  is  dead,  as  dead  as  if  he  had  never 
existed.  Some  people  suspect  that  Bill  Miller  never 
did  exist,  that  he  was  a  figment  of  Barry  Gold- 
water's  imagination,  that  he  was  a  name  tossed 
on  a  ticket  because  the  ticket  would  have  looked 
strange  with  only  one  name  upon  it.  If  Bill  Miller's 
name  has  slipped  from  the  minds  of  many  people 
in  his  native  city,  it  never  entered  the  minds  of 
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most  Americans,  including  the  millions  who  voted 
for  him.  Stop  twenty  people  on  the  street  and 
ask  each  who  is,  or  was,  William  Edward  Miller, 
and  if  you  find  more  than  one  who  offers  the  cor- 
rect answer,  you  will  have  struck  a  rich  vein  of 
political  knowledge. 

The  Vice  President  traditionally  holds  an  ob- 
scure position— "Ye  can't  be  sint  to  jail  f'r  it," 
Mr.  Dooley  said,  "but  it's  kind  iv  a  disgrace  .  . . 
like  writin'  anonymous  letters"— and  the  defeated 
candidate  for  Vice  President  occupies  an  even 
more  lowly,  more  obscure  position.  Yet  the  facts 
do  not  quite  uphold  the  legend  of  obscurity.  There 
are  four  living  ex-Vice  Presidents— John  Nance 
Garner,  Harry  S.  Truman,  Richard  M.  Nixon,  and 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson— and  not  one  of  them,  not  even 
the  nonagenarian  Texan,  is  exactly  unknown. 
There  are  also  four  living  ex-Vice  Presidential 
losers,  and  two  of  them— Earl  Warren  and  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge— remain  vibrant  contemporary 
figures;  a  third,  John  Sparkman.  retains  at  least 
a  fraction  of  his  identity  fifteen  years  after  his 
defeat.  The  fourth  is  Bill  Miller. 

My  Only  Regret 

Since  1960,  all  other  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice  President  have  known  that  they  will  live  on, 
no  matter  how  they  fare,  in  the  chronicles  of 
Theodore  H.  White.  Yet  in  The  Making  of  the 
President  1964,  William  Miller  got  exactly  four 
mentions,  only  one  of  them  more  than  a  phrase 
long.  He  received  one  more  mention  than  the 
Pedernales  River,  two  more  than  Diosdado  Maca- 
pagal,  and  three  more  than  Ahasuerus.  the  old 
Persian  king  who  married  a  nice  Jewish  girl. 

Miller,  it  might  be  argued,  was  not  destined  for 
fame.  He  was  born  in  a  small  wooden  house  on 
South  Street,  in  Lockport,  the  only  son  of  a  one- 
time janitor  at  the  Harrison  Radiator  Division 
of  General  Motors,  and  two  years  before  he  be- 
came the  first  Lockport  citizen  to  bid  for  national 
office,  the  city  tore  down  the  house  on  South  Street 
and  replaced  it  with  a  parking  lot,  a  reasonable 
measure  of  Lockport's  faith  in  Bill  Miller's  future. 

Miller  and  obscurity  were  never  strangers.  Even 
though  he  served  as  a  Congressman  from  1951 
through  1964  and  as  Republican  National  Chair- 
man from  1961  into  1964,  his  national  reputation 
was  limited.  He  was  known  almost  solely  to  the 
students  and  players  of  politics,  and  to  them  most- 
ly for  his  barbed  tongue.  E.  Dent  Lackey,  who 
twice  unsuccessfully  challenged  Miller  for  Con- 
gress and  who  is  now  Mayor  of  Niagara  Falls, 
once  called  Miller  "a  political  barracuda  who  will 
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strike  at  anything  that  moves."  Of  Miller's  mots, 
Cold  water  said.  "He  drives  Lyndon  Johnson  nuts." 
Miller's  most  notable  needles  were  aimed  at  Aver- 
ell  Harriman  ("He  loused  up  Laos"),  Pierre  Sal- 
inger ("The  thinking  man's  filter"),  and  Bobby 
Baker  ("He's  writing  a  book  entitled  Somebody 
Up  There  Likes  Me-Or  At  Least  I  Thought  He 
Did"). 

Now,  in  political  retirement,  half  chosen  and 
half  enforced.  Miller  is  still  acid.  His  acidity  is 
aimed  at  old  foes,  and  tinged  with  bitterness.  "My 
one  regret,  my  only  regret,"  he  says,  "is  that  I  was 
a  target  for  unfair  attacks."  He  is  not  angry,  he 
says,  with  Emmet  John  Hughes,  the  Newsweek 
columnist  who  labeled  him  singularly  unfit  for  na- 
tional office,  but  he  remains  furious  with  Drew 
Pearson  for  linking  him,  foully,  he  charges,  with 
"jukebox  interests."  for  conjuring  up  a  Mafia 
image  because  he  fought  a  bill  that  would  have 
provided  composers  and  artists  with  royalties  each 
time  a  record  was  played  in  a  jukebox.  The  Wur- 
litzer  company  was  in  his  district.  Miller  says,  and 
he  was  battling  the  bill  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Wurlitzer  employees,  and  to  protect  them  as  much 
as  to  protect  the  management.  "Pearson  was 
vicious."  Miller  says.  "Unfairly  vicious."  He  men- 
tions other  newspapermen  he  feels  were  unfairly 
vicious,  and  he  smiles  and  he  asks,  innocently, 
"Why  didn't  they  write  about  the  eighteen  draft 
deferments  Hubert  Humphrey  requested  and  re- 
ceived during  World  War  II?  Why  didn't  they 
write  about  that?"  And  then,  in  the  next  breath, 
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Miller  talks  of  how  much  he  likes  Humphrey  per- 
sonally, jokes  of  how  they  both  now  enjoy  the 
enmity  of  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  and 
tells  of  Humphrey's  inviting  him  to  Washington 
to  sit  in  his  chair  for  five  minutes  to  get  the  feel 
of  it.  "I  saw  Humphrey  at  the  Gridiron  Dinner 
after  the  election,"  Miller  says,  "and  he  said,  'See 
it's  not  so  bad  for  you.  Look  what  they  do  to  you 
when  you  win.'  " 

He  has  mellowed,  yet  his  old  conservative  in- 
stincts linger.  He  slips  into  political  discussions 
almost  reluctantly;  at  first,  he  skirts  the  subject 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  He  would  hate  to  comment, 
he  says,  "on  a  situation  as  fraught  with  peril  as 
that  one,"  particularly  because  he  is  not  "privy 
to  information  available  only  to  a  few."  Before  he 
comments,  he  says,  he  would  prefer  to  sit  down 
with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  he  forms  the 
words  "Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff"  as  worshipfully  as 
if  he,  a  1935  Notre  Dame  graduate,  were  reciting 
the  names  of  the  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Fighting 
Irish. 

His  old  emotions  force  him  forward.  "I  have  one 
basic  feeling,"  he  says.  "Johnson  gets  away  with 
murder  when  he  tries  to  foist  on  the  American 
people  the  idea  that  he  inherited  the  situation.  The 
decision  to  commit.  American  troops  was  Johnson's 
and  Johnson's  alone."  Then  Miller  plunges  deeper, 
skipping  fiercely  from  isolationism  to  patriotism 
to  jingoism.  "The  thing  that  annoys  me,"  he  says, 
"is  that  I  will  not  send  American  boys  to  fight 
battles  that  should  be  fought  by  Asians.  .  .  .  John- 
son is  attempting  to  win,  which  I 
think  is  right.  You  get  total  war  once 
you  commit  one  American  soldier  to 
die.  ...  I  think  the  Red  Chinese  are 
afraid  of  war  with  us.  They  may  have 
nuclear  weapons,  but  they  certainly 
have  no  delivery  system.  If  they  gave 
us  an  excuse,  we  could  bomb  them  out 
of  existence  even  with  conventional 
weapons.  We  could  set  them  back  one 
hundred  years." 

His  heat  soon  subsides,  and  he  eases 
back  into  his  detached  role.  "I  don't 
miss  Washington  a*  all.  I  don't  miss  , 
politics.  I  never  got  a  case  of  Potomac 
fever."  Bill  Miller,  who  was  a  politi- 
cian from  the  top  of  his  Homburg  to 
the  tip  of  his  Italian  shoes,  actually 
is  glad  to  be  out  of  politics. 

A  graduate  of  Union  University 
Law  School  in  Albany,  Miller  served 
at  Nuremberg  at  the  close  of  World 
War  II  as  an  assistant  prosecutor, 
and  then  became  an  assistant  district 


attorney  in  Niagara  Comity  not  because  of  an 
abiding  interest  in  politics  or  public  service,  but, 
admittedly,  because  he  wanted  the  part-time  job's 
$3,300  yearly  salary  to  supplement  his  income  as  a 
young  lawyer. 

He  later  ran  for  district  attorney  for  basic- 
ally the  same  reason.  When  Miller  decided  to 
campaign  for  Congress  in  1950,  he  reasoned, 
accurately,  that  he  could  earn  more  money  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  than  as 
a  lawyer  in  Lockport.  (Some  critics  have  argued 
that  Miller  earned  more  than  a  Congressman 
should,  but  he  has  so  often  and  so  piously  defended 
both  his  campaign  contributions  and  his  position 
as  a  director  of  the  Lockport  Felt  Company  that 
the  debate  now  seems  irrelevant. )  And,  finally, 
when  in  1964  he  announced  that  he  would  not  run 
for  reelection  to  Congress,  he  was  motivated— more 
than  by  his  obviously  shrinking  margins  of  vic- 
tory—by a  thoroughly  characteristic  belief  that  he 
could  parlay  his  service  as  a  Congressman  and  as 
Republican  National  Chairman  into  a  financially 
more  rewarding  law  practice  in  Buffalo. 

No  Betting  on  the  Campaign 

N  ow  he  seems  to  enjoy  each  aspect  of  his  new 
life.  It  is  a  graceful  and  peaceful  life,  that  of  a 
family  man,  spiced  only  by  membership  in  the 
Lockport  Town  and  Country  Club,  the  Buffalo 
Country  Club  and  the  Tuscarora  Club,  a  haven  for 
Lockport  businessmen. 

His  house  in  Lockport,  large  but  not  awesome,  is 
marked  with  a  big  "M"  on  the  outside  of  the 
porch;  in  the  den  are  many  of  his  political  memen- 
tos. Color  campaign  photos  of  Miller,  his  wife,  and 
their  older  daughters  dominate  one  wall ;  green, 
white,  and  black  teak  elephants  stampede  through- 
out the  room,  a  huge  one  supporting  an  end  table. 
Autographed  photographs  of  Eisenhower,  a  pic- 
ture of  Barry  Goldwater  hoisting  Bill  Miller's  arm 
in  celebration  of  the  nomination,  and  several  po- 
litical cartoons  decorate  the  den  and  distinguish 
the  residents  from  the  rest  of  Lockport's  popula- 
tion. But  two  prominently  displayed  signs  seem 
typically  Lockport.  One  says:  "The  Opinions  Ex- 
pressed by  the  Husband  in  This  House  Are  Not 
Necessarily  Those  of  the  Management."  And  the 
:>ther:  "Weekend  Guests:  If  we  get  to  drinking 
Sunday  afternoon  and  start  insisting  that  you 
♦ay  over  until  Tuesday,  please  remember— We 
[Don't  Mean  It." 

On  a  summer  day,  he  rises  before  9:00  A.M., 
?ats  a  leisurely  breakfast,  roams  his  sprawling 
aackyard,  glancing  at  the  towering  poplar  trees 
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and  at  his  wife's  emerging  vegetable  garden,  then 
takes  his  younger  daughter  and  son  for  a  swim- 
ming lesson  at  the  Lockport  Country  Club.  "I  like 
spending  time  with  the  little  fellow,"  Miller  says. 
"He's  starting  Little  League  baseball  and  we  prac- 
tice in  the  yard." 

By  noon,  after  a  brief  chat  with  his  golf  pro  and 
a  quick  call  to  his  office  ("Nothing  happening"), 
Miller  reaches  the  musty  Tuscarora  Club  for  his 
almost  daily  game  of  "rum,"  an  hour  or  more  at 
seven-card  rummy.  He  joins  Lloyd  Washburn,  a 
real-estate  man,  and  Don  Kelsey,  an  optometrist, 
and  Doug  Patterson,  a  toy  pocketbook  manu- 
facturer; all  are  fifteen  years  or  more  Miller's 
senior,  all  except  Kelsey  are  retired,  all  have  plenty 
of  time  to  play  cards.  Washburn,  Kelsey,  and  Pat- 
terson wear  sports  jackets  and  slacks  just  a  trifle 
baggy;  Miller's  suit,  a  dark  green  with  subdued 
brown  stripes,  fits  perfectly,  matched  by  dark 
green  cuff  links  and  dark  green  socks.  Miller  regu- 
larly earns  his  lunch  money  at  the  Tuscarora 
Club,  ignoring  Patterson's  cheerful  plea  for  good 
cards  ("C'mon,  help  Dougie,  help  ol'  Dougie"), 
enjoying  the  companionship  of  men  who  will  nev- 
er meet  another  former  Vice  Presidential  candi- 
date. 

His  opponents  respect  Miller's  skill  at  the  card 
table;  he  is  an  excellent  bridge  player  and,  during 
the  19G4  campaign,  won  money  frequently  from 
the  reporters  traveling  with  him.  When  one  un- 
lucky reporter  asked  for  a  chance  to  get  even  with 
a  bet  on  the  election,  Miller  declined,  explaining, 
according  to  Teddy  White's  source,  that  he  might 
seem  stupid,  but  that  he  wasn't  crazy  enough  to 
bet  on  the  outcome  of  the  election. 

Over  lunch,  a  grilled  cheese  sandwich,  Miller 
greets  Peter  Corson,  the  publisher  of  the  Lockport 
Union-Sun  and  Journal,  an  old  friend  whose  nomi- 
nally independent  paper  supported  every  Republi- 
can Presidential  candidate  from  Alf  Landon 
through  Richard  Nixon.  In  1964,  faced  with  what 
it  termed  "an  agonizing  choice,"  Corson's  news- 
paper editorialized,  "Just  a  heartbeat  away  from 
the  President,  we  would  prefer  to  have  a  man  of 
the  caliber  and  ability  of  Rep.  Miller  .  .  .  We  wish 
we  could  vote  for  him  without  supporting  his  run- 
ning mate,  but  that,  of  course,  is  impossible."  The 
Lockport  Union-Sun  and  Journal  endorsed  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  ticket. 

"When  Bill  heard  about  our  editorial,"  Corson 
says,  "he  called  me  right  away  and  said  there  were 
no  hard  feelings.  I  had  been  one  of  the  first  to 
know  that  Bill  might  be  the  Vice  Presidential  can- 
didate. I  was  in  Washington  in  '63,  having  dinner 
at  the  Miller  home,  and  Bill  was  just  back  from 
a  speaking  tour  out  West.  He  said  he  had  quite  a 
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talk  with  Goldwater.  Then  he  said,  'What  would 
you  think  if  I  ran  for  Vice  President  next  year?' 
I  almost  dropped  my  teeth." 

From  the  Tuscarora  Club,  Miller  drives  his  con- 
vertible, with  the  top  down,  to  Buffalo,  pausing  for 
gas  at  a  station  adjoining  a  food  stand  called 
"Barry's  Hamburgers."  He  stops  for  half  an  hour 
at  the  modest  law  offices  of  Miller,  Marmelo,  and 
Stenger,  checks  through  his  correspondence,  saves 
the  speaking  requests,  chuckles  at  a  request  for 
a  donation  from  the  Reverend  Martin  Luther 
King's  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence, and  notes  that  his  two  partners  have  taken 
the  day  off.  Only  the  firm's  one  junior  associate. 
David  Knoll,  is  working. 

He  arrives  home  in  time  for  an  afternoon  cock- 
tail on  his  terrace  with  his  wife  and  a  neighbor, 
Sally  Lee,  who  accompanied  the  Millers  during  the 
campaign  and  who  will  never  forget  the  day 
in  1'rincetou  when  a  heckler  held  up  a  poster  pro- 
claiming, "Lockport  Felt  Needs  a  Vice  President." 
Sally  Lee  had  turned  angrily  upon  the  Princeton 
undergraduate  and  had  shouted,  "Lockport  Felt 
lues  not  need  a  vice  president.  I'm  the  vice  presi- 
dent of  Lockport  Felt."  Sally  Lee  recalls  the 
moment  vividly,  then  mentions  that,  a  few  days 
ago,  she  was  watching  the  television  quiz  show 
"Jeopardy,"  and  a  contestant  flunked  the  question, 
"Who  ran  for  Vice  President  with  Parry  Gold- 
water  ?" 

An  Eye  on  the  Candidates 

The  conversation  triggers  l!ill  Miller's  memory 
too.  "I  never  thought  we  had  a  chance  to  win."  he 
says.  "J  always  felt  the  American  people  were  in 
no  mood  to  assassinate  politically  two  Presidents 
in  one  year."  Miller  remembers  that  he  was 
stunned  by  his  own  selection,  that  he  thought 
Eisenhower  would  step  in  and  secure  Scranton 
the  Vice-Presidential  nomination  ("I  told  Barry, 
'You  can  do  better  than  me'"),  that  he  almost 
never  got  a  chance  to  deliver  a  prepared  speech 
("J  spent  most  of  my  time  trying  to  tone  down 
what  Parry  said"  ),  that  the  campaign  was  ridicu- 
lously expensive  ("We  spent  ten  to  twelve  million 
and  we  couldn't  have  won  no  matter  what  we 
spent"!  and  ridiculously  grueling  ("It  wrecked 
Goldwater  and  me  physically,  which  didn't  matter 
-they  could  bury  us— but  the  other  guy  still  had 
to  be  President"),  thai  the  crowds  everywhere  he 
went  were  small  but  so  noisily  enthusiastic  that 
bis  two  elder  daughters  were  deluded  into  believ- 
ing that  the  Republican  ticket  would  win  ("Not 
me;  I'm  a  pro"). 


He  can  still  assess  the  potential  Republican 
candidates  with  an  amateur's  detachment  and  a 
professional's  eye.  Rockefeller?  "He  seems  to  have 
the  best  chance  to  win.  He's  attractive  to  those  a 
successful  candidate  must  be  attractive  to.  He  has 
to  keep  saying  that  he  won't  run.  He  can't  be  a 
divisive  influence."  Nixon?  "The  worst  thing  for 
a  politician  is  not  to  know  when  he's  had  it.  Nixon 
should  be  content  to  be  an  elder  statesman.  If  he 
runs,  the  Democrats  should  just  buy  a  lot  of  TV 
time  ahd  keep  showing  that  1962  press  conference 
of  his  and  ask,  'Is  this  the  sort  of  man  you  want 
at  the  controls  of  your  country?  "  Romney?  "I 
just  don't  know  where  he  stands."  Reagan?  "Not 
now."  Percy?  "If  the  others  knock  each  other 
off.  he  could  move  in.  He's  playing  it  very  smart." 

He  himself  has  no  plans  to  become  even  slightly 
involved  in  the  Republican  sweepstakes.  "If  1 
did,"  he  says,  "people  would  say.  'Oh.  no,  not  him 
again.'  and  they'd  be  right.  I'm  finished.  I'm  a 
golfer  and  a  card  player.  I  wouldn't  run  for  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  country  club.  By  the  time 
the  convent  ion  meets  next  year,  it'll  be  like  1  never 
ran  for  anything."  Yet,  lleetingly.  a  sudden  wist- 
ful look  conies  into  his  eyes,  and  he  recalls  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  opportunity  he  once  had.  "It  comes 
to  very  few  people,"  Bill  Miller  says,  "to  run  for 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States." 

Only  three  yearn  ago,  for  the  first  timt  in  the 
history  of  the  city,  Lockport  voted  Democratic  in 
u.  Presidential  (lection.  In  a  city  when  tin  regis- 
tration runs  three-to-om  in  favor  of  tin  Republi- 
cans, 7,500  people  voted  tor  Lyndon  Johnson  and 
Hubert  Humphrey,  and  't,i<>(>  people  voted  for 
Barry  Gold  water  and  tin  hometown  boy,  William 
Edward  Miller. 

The  young  sportswriter  in  the  city  room  of  the 
Lockport  Union-Sun  and  Journal  considered  the 
question  carefully.  "The  most  famous  person  in 
Lockport?"  he  mused.  "Oh,  I'd  say  it  would  be  the 
director  of  athletics  at  the  high  school." 

A  few  desks  away,  another  young  man.  a  cub 
reporter,  the  son  of  an  editorial  writer  for  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  tried  to  think  of  an  an-: 
swer.  "Nationally  famous?"  he  said. 

"Yes." 

"I've  only  been  here  a  little  while,  but  I'd  have1 
to  say  that  there's  nobody  m  Lockport  nationally 
famous." 

"How  about  Bill  Miller?" 

"Bill  Miller?"  he  said.  "Oh.  yes.  William  Miller. 
William  E.  Miller.  I  forgot  about  him.  That's 
funny.  That's  very  funny."  And  the  reporter 
laughed,  easily  and  quietly,  the  natural  laugh  of 
a  young  man  who  still  had  the  best  of  his  career 
in  front  of  him. 
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POEMS  FROM  MEMORY 

by  Louis  Simpson 


JAMAICA 

Walls  with  striped  awnings 

That  snap  in  the  wind. 

Sea-walls  moving  with  reflections  .  .  . 

A  coal-chute  rattles, 

A  crane  clanks. 

Smoke  drifts  over  the  harbor. 

At  night  when  the  sea-breeze  rises 
And  the  old  rocking-chairs 
Creak  on  the  porch  and  mumble. 

I'm  waiting  for  Cristina. 

Tonight  they  are  playing  The  Firefly  . .  . 

We're  off  to  the  Carib  Theatre, 

Running  to  the  end  of  the  lane. 
Like  the  pihi.  the  bird 

That  has  one  wing  only  and  flies  in  a  couple. 

Light  ripples  around  the  shoreline. 
The  lighted  tram  comes  shining 
And  the  line  rings  with  emotion. 

But  the  light  shines  through  my  hands. 

My  real  life  is  not  here. 

It  is  leaving  soon  for  America. 


Tonight  the  streets  are  filled  with  sailors 

From  the  battleship  Rodney, 

Lying  offshore  like  a  toy  grown  large. 

Her  turrets  and  guns  seen  in  detail. 

Tomorrow  the  ship  will  sail. 

But  tonight  the  rumshops  go  sailing. 

Love,  is  it  you  ? 

The  women  who  stand  in  doorways 
Make  a  whispering  sound. 

Hand  in  hand  as  we  pass 

Through  the  street  and  motionless  crowd. 

A  shadow  is  flitting. 

They're  dancing  the  John  Canoe, 
The  dance  of  the  man  like  a  horse 
And  the  man  like  a  rooster  in  trousers. 

To  the  beat  of  a  gourd  and  a  drum 

The  horse  goes  in  a  circle. 

The  feathers  move  backward  and  forward. 

Make  room !  Let  me  look  too ! 

My  real  life  is  not  here. 

I  like  those  rhythmical  sounds. 


ft 


4  *  . 


A  NIGHT  IN  ODESSA 

Grandfather  puts  down  his  tea-glass 
And  makes  his  excuses 
And  sets  off.  taking  his  umbrella. 
The  street  lamps  shine  through  a  fog 
And  drunkards  reel  on  the  pavement. 

One  man  clenches  his  fists  in  anger, 
Another  utters  terrible  sobs  .  .  . 
And  women  look  on  calmly. 
They  like  those  passionate  sounds. 
He  walks  on.  grasping  his  umbrella. 

His  path  lies  near  the  forest. 
Suddenly,  a  wolf  leaps  in  the  path, 
Jaws  dripping.  The  man  strikes 
With  the  point  of  his  umbrella  .  .  . 
A  howl,  and  the  wolf  has  vanished. 

Go  on.  grandfather,  hop! 
It  takes  brains  to  live  here. 
Not  to  lie  beaten  and  torn 
Or  to  lie  drunk  in  a  ditch. 
Hold  on  to  your  umbrella! 

He's  home.  When  he  opens  the  door 
His  wife  jumps  up  to  greet  him. 
Her  name  is  Ninotehka, 
She  is  young  and  dark  and  slender, 
Married  only  a  month  or  so. 

She  hurries  to  get  his  supper. 
But  when  she  puts  down  the  dish 
She  presses  a  hand  to  her  side 
And  he  sees  that  from  her  hand 
Red  drops  of  blood  are  falling. 
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John  Corry 

CARDINAL  SPELLMAN 
AND  NEW  YORK  POLITICS 

'7  never  come  up  to  expectations,"  the  Cardinal  says. 
But  he  is  the  most  publicized  prelate  in  America  and  his 
Chancery  possibly  the  richest.  How  does  he  use  political  power? 


JPerhaps  the  unkindest  thing  ever  said  about 
Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  was  said  by  William 
Cardinal  O'Connell  of  Boston,  who,  on  learning 
that  his  Auxiliary  Bishop  had  been  appointed 
Archbishop  of  New  York,  said,  "Francis  epito- 
mizes what  happens  to  a  bookkeeper  when  you 
teach  him  how  to  read."  This  was  truly  unkind, 
but  Cardinal  O'Connell  was  truly  seignorial,  much 
more  so,  say,  than  Al  Smith,  who,  recognizing  a 
good  thing,  was  among  the  first  to  welcome  the 
new  Archbishop  to  New  York.  For  on  that  day  in 
1939  when  Smith  appeared  at  the  Chancery  of 
New  York  in  the  splendid  uniform  of  a  Papal 
Chamberlain,  neither  the  country  nor  the  Arch- 
diocese, which  was  $28  million  in  debt,  was  in  par- 
ticularly good  shape.  The  times  really  did  demand 
a  priest  who  was  something  of  a  bookkeeper,  and 
as  Al  Smith  and  the  meanest  block  captain  knew, 
something  of  a  politician,  too. 

Politically,  the  Cardinal— he  was  created  Car- 
dinal in  19  Hi-  is  conservative,  regularly  opposing 
reforms  in  the  laws  on  birth  control,  divorce,  and 
abortion,  promulgating  a  sincere,  but  mindless, 
anti-Communism,  and  rather  ignoring  a  rising 
horror  in  race  relations,  while  within  his  See  there 
are  priests  concerned  with  little  else.  An  unoffi- 
cial but  reasonably  accurate  count  shows  that  in 
the  last  eighteen  years  the  Cardinal  has  mounted 
the  pulpit  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  on  only  four 
occasions  to  talk  of  things  that  disturbed  him; 
three  times  he  spoke  of  the  dangers  of  Commu- 
nism; once  he  called  for  a  boycott  of  dirty  movies. 

Over  the  years,  the  Cardinal  has  been  a  force 
in  the  practical  politics  of  City  Hall  and  Albany, 


which  might  be  expected,  and  in  Washington  and 
Saigon,  which  might  not.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  'i 
exaggerate  the  Cardinal's  influence,  as  1  once  did.  m 
I  am  sprung  from  what  was  once  called  the  Ulster,  ri| 
or  Protestant,  Irish,  and  as  a  boy  in  Brooklyn  I  ; 
believed  that  the  kids  in  the  Catholic  schools  were  lm 
beaten  regularly  by  nuns  and  that  all  Catholics 
were  more  or  less  subservient  to  this  fearsome  i 
kind  of  discipline.  In  time,  I  rejected  both  notions,  j 
but  I  suspect  that  many  politicians  cling  to  the  1 
latter,  thus  giving  the  Cardinal  and  the  Chancery  1 
an  authority  they  really  do  not  possess.  It  is  true 
that  the  Cardinal  and  the  Archdiocese  had  a  large  1 
voice  in  persuading  the  New  York  State  Constitu- 
tional Convention  last  summer  to  propose  repeal 
of  the  amendment  prohibiting  the  use  of  state  1 
funds  for  parochial  schools,  but  it  is  also  true  that,  i 
against  the  Cardinal's  wishes,  the  state  reformed  l| 
its  divorce  law.  Clinics  that  offer  information  on 
birth  control  are  functioning  in  New  York  with  I 
federal  funds  and  municipal  blessings,  and  the 
state  has  begun  at  least  to  think  about  reforming 
its   law  on  abortion.  Moreover,   liberals  in  the  j 
Church  openly  deplore  the  Cardinal's  role  in  shap-  I 
ing  American  policy  in  Vietnam. 

These  are  signs  of  the  Cardinal's  political  power 
waning,  just  as  there  are  signs  of  his  ecclesiastic  1 
power  waning.  When  Pius  XII  was  in  the  Vatican, 
Cardinal  Spellman  was  the  most  influential  Ameri- 
can prelate.  Customarily,  the  Apostolic  Delegate  , 
in  each  country  recommends  candidates  for  l.ishop 
to  the  Pope,  but  there  was  a  feeling  in  the  Ameri-  ) 
can  hierarchy  that  the  Cardinal  made  his  recom- 
mendations directly  to  Pius,  and  that  more  often  i 
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than  not  they  were  acted  on.  This,  priests  said, 
meant  the  "Spellmanization"  of  the  American 
Church,  with  "Spellman  boys'"  leaping  to  prom 
inence  all  over  the  country.  Among  them  xevh 
the  reactionary  James  Francis  Cardinal  u'-re 
of  Los  Angeles,  who  was  once  Spellman's  i 
lor,  and  the  almost  equally  conservative  iJ-'shon 
Bryan  J.  McEntegart  of  Brooklyn  who  once 
worked  for  him  in  Catholic  Charities  of  New  York. 

The  Cardinal  is  still  the  man  to  check  with  on 
the  old  issues,  but  in  the  post-John  Church  the 
new  issues  that  exercise  the  clergy-priestly  cel- 
ibacy, ecumenism,  all  the  things  that  have  arisen 
since  Vatican  II— are  the  province  of  other  men. 
notably  Archbishop  John  Dearden  of  Detroit. 
Moreover,  some  of  the  wits  on  the  Vatican's  Amer- 
ican desk  in  Rome  have  got  to  calling  the  Cardinal 
"Shirley  Temple,"  which  is  meant  as  something 
less  than  a  tribute. 

The  center  of  the  Cardinal's  temporal  domain 
is  his  Chancery,  or  office,  a  marvelous  old  pile  of 
stone  which  the  Archdiocese  shares  with  the  pub- 
lishing firm  of  Random  House,  facing  the  rear  of 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  on  Madison  Avenue,  and 
outside  of  which  the  Police  Department  seems  to 
post  its  freshest,  most  attractive  cops. 

The  Archdiocese  itself  is  made  up  of  all  New- 
York  City  except  the  boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and 
Queens,  as  well  as  the  suburban  and  exurban  coun- 
ties of  Westchester,  Putnam,  Dutchess.  Orange, 
Rockland.  Sullivan,  and  Ulster.  It  included,  in  its 
last  official  count,  more  than  1.8  million  Catholics 
in  a  general  population  of  nearly  5  million,  and  it 
had  within  its  4,717  square  miles  403  parishes.  69 
missions,  .'547  elementary  schools,  99  high  schools, 
fourteen  general  hospitals,  five  special  hospitals, 
eight  schools  of  nursing,  ten  homes  for  the  aged, 
and  thirteen  institutions  for  infants,  orphans  and 
disturbed  persons;  these  were  administered  by 
nearly  2,500  priests,  10,000  religious,  and  an  un- 
counted number  of  lay  persons.  The  operating  cost 
for  the  Archdiocese  is  something  in  excess  of  $150 
million  a  year,  and  since  the  Cardinal's  arrival  it 
has  spent  more  than  $500  million  on  construction 
alone. 

The  Archdiocese,  in  short,  is  a  complex  estab- 
lishment, as  much  involved  in  this  world  as  the 
next.  Historically,  it  is  the  Archdiocese  of  the  New 
York  City  Irish,  and  this  has  formed  the  Chancery 
and  its  Bishops,  and  together  they  have  formed  the 
politics  of  New  York.  The  question  is  how  they 
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havs  done  this,  and  the  answer  is  that  nobody  is 
quite  sure,  and  that  those  who  know  something 
about  it  would  rather  not  talk  about  it.  Although 
[joliticians  have  called  the  Chancery  the  power- 
house for  time  out  of  mind,  they  tend  to  deny  when 
questioned  that  they  have  even  heard  of  it,  and 
the  Chancery  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  great  unexam- 
ined institutions  of  the  Western  World,  something 
like  the  Credit  Bureau  or  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  Partly  this  is  because  Protestant  and 
Jewish  politicians,  who  do  not  wish  to  be  thought 
of  as  anti-Catholic,  decline  to  say  unkind  things 
about  the  Chancery,  and  partly  it  is  because 
spokesmen  for  the  Chancery  tend  to  be  defensive 
rather  than  enlightening.  (Not  long  ago,  a  report- 
er for  the  New  York  Post,  which  seldom  aligns  it- 
self with  the  Archdiocese  on  great  issues,  called 
the  Chancery  for  information  about  a  fast  day.  He 
did  not  get  it,  being  told  that  he  would  only  dis- 
tort it.). 

The  Irish  Mystique 

^Jonetheless,  things  do  leak  out  occasionally. 
"The  Cardinal's  views  seep  down,  but  he  really 
has  much  less  political  power  than  is  generally 
thought."  says  a  priest  who  was  close  to  the  Car- 
dinal for  many  years.  "The  problem,"  says  a  prom- 
inent Jewish  politician,  "is  that  Spellman's  think- 
ing doesn't  percolate  down.  I've  done  favors  for  the 
Church  and  the  Cardinal  has  thanked  me  person- 
ally, but  the  Catholics  in  my  district  never  hear 
about  it."  "Crap,"  says  a  prominent  Democrat. 
"Nobody  in  this  state  can  get  a  Democratic  nom- 
ination unless  he's  acceptable  to  the  Church.  That 
means  Spellman,  and  everybody  knows  it." 

There  is  some  truth  in  all  these  views,  with  more 
of  it  in  the  declaration  that  the  Cardinal's  views 
do  seep  down.  In  each  administration  at  City  Hall 
the  Chancery  has  had  at  least  one  spokesman,  or 
ambassador,  charged  with  making  the  views 
known.  The  spokesmen,  however,  tend  to  operate 
in  the  shadows,  and  this  is  confusing.  During  the 
Wagner  administration,  some  City  Hall  sages  de- 
cided that  an  Irishman  who  was  hanging  around 
for  no  apparent  reason  was  one  of  the  Cardinal's 
men.  A  priest  asked  a  monsignor  at  the  Chancery 
about  it,  and  the  monsignor  asked  someone  else. 
No  one  had  ever  heard  of  the  Irishman. 

The  liberal  and  Protestant  belief  that  the  Church 
is  monolithic  has  never  been  particularly  true. 
The  American  episcopate  has  disagreed  within  it- 
self on  any  number  of  things,  and  diocesan  priests 
have  disagreed  with  the  episcopate,  and  everyone 
has  disagreed  with  Rome.  None  of  this,  however, 
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has  stopped  Bishops  from  occasional  political  ex- 
cursions, and  nowhere  has  this  been  more  true 
than  in  New  York.  In  1841,  Bishop  John  Hughes, 
annoyed  because  the  state  legislature  declined  to 
appropriate  public  funds  to  enable  Catholics  to 
establish  their  own  schools,  entered  a  ticket  of  his 
own  in  an  election.  Although  this  was  a  total  fail- 
ure, Dagger  John  (as  one  New  York  paper  called 
him  because  of  the  cross  in  front  of  his  signature) 
continued  his  public  career.  From  pulpit  and  press 
he  warned  of  liberalism,  denounced  the  Hungarian 
rebel  Kossuth  before  he  visited  New  York,  pro- 
tested the  use  of  the  Protestant  Bible  in  public 
schools,  and  even  supported  Pope  Pius  IX  against 
the  Garibaldians. 

Hughes'  style,  if  not  his  politics,  became  passe 
by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  By  then  more 
than  a  third  of  New  York's  population  was  Irish- 
American  and  the  city  was  regularly  electing 
Catholic  Irish  Mayors,  all  Democrats,  even  though 
the  Bishops  tended  to  be  Republicans.  It  was  not 
until  the  Democrats  denied  Al  Smith  a  second 
Presidential  nomination  in  1932  that  sizable  num- 
bers of  the  Irish  were  to  follow  their  Bishops  into 
Republicanism. 

When  Cardinal  Spellman  arrived  in  New  York, 
the  days  of  Irish  political  suzerainty  were  over. 
An  Italian  Protestant  who  spoke  Yiddish  was 
Mayor,  and  another  Italian  was  getting  ready  to 
take  over  Tammany  Hall.  What  remained  of  Cath- 
olic-Irish power  was  a  residue.  It  is  a  failing  of 
the  New  York  City  Irish  that  they  become  misty- 
eyed  over  their  own  Irishness,  and  this,  and  a  kind 
of  sentimental  egalitarianism  had  bred  a  familial 
feeling  between  the  pols  and  the  Archdiocese  that 
created  the  illusion  and  sometimes  the  reality  of 
Catholic  power.  Some  of  this  power  lingered  on  by 
default.  New  York's  Jews,  congenital  liberals, 
were  never  very  big  in  the  old  political  clubhouses, 
and  the  city's  Protestants  had  long  since  abdicated 
in  practical  politics.  Boss  Tweed  was  the  last  Prot- 
estant to  build  an  organization;  subsequent  Prot- 
estant Mayors  came  and  went  as  reformers,  which 
meant  they  seldom  outlasted  their  administra- 
tions. (Indeed,  to  this  day,  although  the  present 
Mayor  of  New  York  is  a  Protestant,  neither  party 
makes  much  effort  to  get  the  white  Protestant 
vote.) 

Sex  and  Patriotism 

Spellman  was  not  particularly  well  known 
when  he  arrived  in  New  York.  Moreover,  unlike 
most  of  the  American  hierarchy,  he  did  not  look 
imposing.  "I  never  come  up  to  expectations,"  he 


said,  addressing  himself  to  the  thought  that  an 
Archbishop  ought  to  look  formidable.  But  before 
long  he  was  the  most  publicized  prelate  in  Amer- 
ica, thanks  to  his  friendship  with  Pope  Pius  XII, 
the  economic  importance  of  the  New  York  Arch- 
diocese in  the  American  Church,  and  his  gift  for 
preaching  a  kind  of  moral  ferocity,  combining 
patriotism  and  virtue. 

In  1941,  for  example,  after  the  Legion  of  De- 
cency had  condemned  the  movie  Two-faced 
Woman  as  "dangerous  to  public  morals,"  the  New 
York  Chancery  charged  that  "patriotic  Americans 
.  .  .  cannot  countenance  the  sabotage  of  funda- 
mental national  defense,  which  is  manifested  by 
this  increasing  disposition  to  hack  away  at  moral- 
ity and  to  snipe  at  decency."  A  few  years  later, 
after  persuading  the  Mayor  to  close  down  the 
city's  burlesque  houses,  the  Cardinal  went  on  to 
denounce  the  depravity  of  the  Broadway  stage, 
which  would,  if  it  could,  "drag  the  name  of  New 
York  down  to  be  synonymous  with  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah."  "What  would  happen  if  we  tried  to  do 
something  about  it?"  he  asked  the  members  of  the 
Police  Anchor  Club.  "We  would  be  accused  of  cen- 
sorship, accused  by  people  who  care  nothing  for 
the  souls  of  children,  who  define  anything  as  cen- 
sorship that  would  destroy  their  right  to  drag 
down  souls  to  Hell  while  the  fathers  of  these  girls 
and  the  husbands  of  these  women  are  dying  for 
freedom." 

Years  later,  on  his  return  from  the  Korean  bat- 
tlefields, he  invoked  the  "dedicated  and  self-sac- 
rificing men  and  women  of  our  armed  forces,"  and 
the  "murder  of  helpless  Hungarian  peoples  by 
cruel,  barbaric  Communists,"  to  decry  some 
"shocking  news  on  the  home  front."  The  news  was 
a  film  called  Baby  Doll.  "It  is  the  moral  and  patri- 
otic duty  of  every  loyal  citizen  to  defend  America 
not  only  from  dangers  which  threaten  our  beloved 
country  from  beyond  our  boundaries,"  he  said, 
"but  also  the  dangers  which  confront  us  at  home," 
which  meant  not  seeing  Baby  Doll. 

The  Cardinal,  of  course,  is  supposed  to  speak 
with  certainty  on  all  things  touching  on  the  pub- 
lic morality.  The  trouble  has  been  that  his  views 
have  seldom  been  those  of  most  New  Yorkers.  In 
the  early  'fifties,  for  example,  he  ordered  fifty- 
three  Catholic  welfare  groups  to  leave  the  Welfare 
and  Health  Council  of  New  York  City  because  the 
Council  had  admitted  the  Planned  Parenthood 
Federation  to  membership.  The  withdrawals  very 
nearly  desl  royed  I  he  Council. 

In  statewide  affairs  the  New  York  Bishops 
speak  through  the  New  York  Catholic  Welfare 
Committee,  in  which  each  diocese  is  represented 
by  a  priest  and  a  lawyer.  The  committee,  in  turn, 


is  represented  in  the  state  capital  by  Charles  J. 
Tobin,  Jr.,  who  files  memos  to  legislators,  visits 
them  in  their  offices,  and  seldom  appears  on  the 
floor  of  either  the  Assembly  or  the  Senate. 

Though  the  Church  cannot  command  politicians 
as  it  once  did,  it  still  has  visible  influence  in  Al- 
bany. When  the  Legislature  was  considering  lib- 
eralizing the  state's  law  on  abortion  last  year,  the 
Bishops  drafted  a  pastoral  letter  opposing  the 
move  which  was  read  in  every  parish  in  the  state. 
More  imaginatively,  Tobin  saw  to  it  that  children 
in  parochial  schools  sent  postcards  to  legislators 
begging  them  to  leave  the  law  unchanged.  The 
postcard  blitz  lasted  only  two  weeks,  whereupon 
the  legislators'  mail  returned  to  its  normal  senti- 
ment, which  was  that  the  law  ought  to  be  changed. 
Nonetheless,  the  postcards  were  marvelously  ef- 
fective. They  reminded  the  politicians  that  the 
Church  was  capable  of  organizing  itself.  Perhaps 
more  importantly,  they  stirred  memories  of  all 
those  earnest  little  school  kids,  which,  if  you  were 
deeply  touched  by  Mickey  Rooney  in  Boys  Town, 
is  not  a  small  thing. 

Whatever  the  arguments  for  leaving  the  abor- 
tion law  unchanged,  and  they  were  not  without 
merit,  they  alone  were  not  strong  enough  to  have 
preserved  it  without  the  intercession  of  the 
Church.  Not  that  this  always  works,  or  that  the 
Bishops  themselves  are  always  of  one  mind.  Con- 
sider the  divorce  law.  For  179  years  New  York 
allowed  only  one  cause  for  divorce:  adultery.  Then 
in  1966  the  law  was  broadened  to  allow  six.  "What 
really  got  this  divorce  bill  off  the  ground,"  says  a 
liberal  Democratic  Assemblyman,  "was  a  man 
named  John— Pope  John."  Other  politicians  agree, 
and  John  may  have  damaged  traditional  Catholic 
power  just  as  Roosevelt's  New  Deal  weakened  the 
old  Democratic  clubhouses.  The  Bishops  admitted 
that  some  kind  of  divorce  reform  was  coming,  and 
some  prominent  Catholic  laymen  formed  a  com- 
mittee in  New  York  to  support  it.  When  the  reform 
was  voted,  Tobin  let  it  be  known  that  the  Catholic- 
Welfare  Committee  could  live  with  it. 

There  is  not  much  evidence  that  Catholics  today 
vote  as  a  bloc.  But  politicians  forever  fear  they 
might.  They  recall,  for  example,  that  Governor 
Herbert  H.  Lehman's  plurality  plummeted  after 
he  vetoed  a  bill  that  would  have  allowed  parochial 
students  to  be  bused  at  state  expense.  They  re- 
member too  that  a  whip  in  the  state  Senate,  a 
Catholic,  once  lost  his  supposedly  safe  seat  after 
saying  some  kind  things  about  birth  control  to 
the  League  of  Women  Voters. 

If  there  is  a  Catholic  vote  in  New  York,  it  is  held 
together,  not  by  a  man  or  a  party,  or  even  by  the 
Church  itself,  but  by  what  Catholics  regard  as 
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their  legitimate  interests.  One  such  continuing 
issue  has  been  aid  to  parochial  schools.  While  it 
can  be  argued  that  improving  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion in  parochial  schools,  particularly  in  ghetto 
areas,  would  benefit  all  New  Yorkers,  the  Arch- 
diocese seems  to  have  convinced  few  people  of  it 
other  than  Catholics  and,  ostensibly,  politicians. 
This  failure  is  partly  due  to  the  rhetoric  of  the 
Archdiocese,  which  on  this  issue  as  on  its  pro- 
nouncements on  Communism,  is  simple  and  sin- 
cere instead  of  convincing.  The  current  battle  over 
school  aid  began  shortly  after  the  election  of  John 
F.  Kennedy  as  President.  Even  before  the  inau- 
gural, Cardinal  Spellman  declared  that  "it  is  un- 
thinkable that  any  American  child  should  be 
denied  the  federal  funds  allowed  to  other  children 
.  .  .  because  his  parents  chose  for  him  God-cen- 
tered education."  The  Catholic  President,  nonethe- 
less, sponsored  an  education  bill  which  did  not 
allocate  funds  to  parochial  schools.  The  measure 
was  killed  in  a  House  committee  by  the  vote  of  a 
Catholic  Democrat  from  New  York. 

The  Blaine  Blitz 

Cardinal  Spellman,  meanwhile,  was  growing 
more  insistent,  and  so  was  an  organization  called 
Citizens  for  Educational  Freedom.  CEF,  which  is 
nominally  nonsectarian,  but  is  overwhelmingly 
Catholic,  raised  the  issue  of  parochial  aid  in  a 
number  of  Democratic  primaries.  Parochial 
schools  are  precious  to  Catholics,  who  have  suf- 
fered much  for  them,  and  who  have  supported  both 
their  own  and  the  public  schools.  Still,  they  have 
seen  the  parochial  schools  grow  increasingly  des- 
perate for  funds.  This  year,  for  the  first  time  since 
World  War  II,  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York 
opened  no  new  elementary  schools.  Moreover,  its 
high  schools  were  kept  open  only  by  running  up  a 
deficit  of  some  $1.8  million.  To  many  thoughtful 
Catholics,  the  Constitutional  Convention  that  met 
at  Albany  this  year  offered  the  last  hope  to  save 
the  system.  In  1891,  the  constitution  had  written 
into  it  the  so-called  Blaine  amendment,  which  pro- 
hibited the  state  from  "directly  or  indirectly" 
helping  any  school  in  which  religion  is  taught.  The 
convention  could  erase  the  amendment  in  the  new 
constitution. 

Consequently,  the  full  weight  of  the  institution- 
al Church  was  brought  to  bear,  and  Citizens  for 
Educational  Freedom  even  offered  one  advertising 
agency  $2  million  to  help  combat  Blaine.  Nearly 
every  parish  leaflet  in  the  Archdiocese  carried  ex- 
hortations against  the  amendment,  and  there  were 
innumerable  meetings   of   parish   and  parents' 
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groups.  Since  most  of  the  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion were  practicing  politicians,  they  listened.  In 
a  way,  though,  it  was  a  case  of  overkill.  The  poli- 
ticians were  frightened  to  death.  When  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Education  and  Religious  Liberty, 
or  PEARL,  which  was  organized  to  retain  the 
Blaine  amendment,  asked  elected  officials  in  the 
state  to  declare  their  position  on  Blaine,  fully  90 
per  cent  of  them  declined  to  answer.  In  a  news  con- 
ference, the  directors  of  PEARL,  William  Had- 
dad,  a  Reform  Democrat,  and  Percy  Sutton,  the 
Democratic  borough  president  of  Manhattan, 
charged  that  convention  delegates  had  been 
threatened  with  political  reprisals  if  they  voted  to 
retain  Blaine,  and  told  that  they  could  "count  on" 
the  Catholic  vote  if  they  did  not. 

In  fact,  the  political  benefits  of  voting  against 
Blaine  were  evident.  After  the  convention  opened, 
a  closed-circuit  television  program  was  shown  in 
every  parish  in  the  Archdiocese.  Its  stars  were 
the  delegates  who  pledged  themselves  to  vote 
against  Blaine,  including  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
who  was  seen  on  tape,  over  and  over  again.  "Jake," 
said  a  Democratic  Congressman,  "opened  his  cam- 
paign for  reelection  that  day." 

The  convention  killed  the  Blaine  amendment  by 
a  vote  of  131  to  50. 

When  the  Cop  Needs  a  Friend 

The  political  muscle  displayed  in  the  Blaine  bat- 
tle was  an  extraordinary  episode.  More  classically, 
the  power  of  the  Archdiocese  has  rested  less  on  its 
ability  to  threaten  or  reward,  than  on  the  ethnic 
and  cultural  bonds  between  the  voters  and  the 
Chancery.  It  is  no  secret,  for  instance,  that  the 
New  Yoik  Police  Department  has  long  been  an 
Irish  Cathojic  preserve.  New  Yorkers  joke  about 
it,  and  may  even  mourn  the  passing  of  the  tough 
Irish  cop,  who,  of  course,  would  not  tolerate  the 
random  savagery  found  on  their  streets  today. 

There  have  always  been  Protestants  on  the 
force,  but  only  a  handful  of  Jews  until  1910. 
Then  a  number  of  young  Jewish  college  grad- 
uates took  the  Civil  Service  examinations  and 
became  policemen.  In  time  these  Jews,  who  some- 
times called  themselves  the  "Class  of  '40,"  rose 
through  the  ranks  and  were  found  in  dispropor- 
tionate numbers  at  the  level  of  sergeant,  lieuten- 
ant, and  captain.  Being  Civil  Service  appoint- 
ments, these  posts  were  open  to  all.  For  a  captain 
to  rise  to  a  deputy  inspector,  however,  he  had  to 
"build  a  record,"  prove  himself  in  a  field  command, 
and  not  just  pass  an  examination.  Few  Jewish  cap- 
tains got  field  commands;  more  often  they  found 


themselves  in  charge  of,  say,  sign-painting  details 
where  they  did  not  build  records,  and  they  did  not 
rise  to  deputy  inspector. 

It  is  usual  to  attribute  such  a  situation  to  the 
Archdiocese  or  to  the  senior  police  chaplains,  who 
by  tradition  are  Irish  Catholics  and  men  of  consid- 
erable influence  in  the  department.  But  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  cops  themselves  preferred  to  see 
one  of  their  own  get  the  promotions  and  exerted 
influence  through  their  own  line  organizations. 

In  other  words,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  the 
Chancery  to  intervene  when  the  feelings  of  its 
loyal  family  are  deeply  engaged.  This  was  the  case 
in  the  fall  of  1966  when  the  Patrolmen's  Benevo- 
lent Association  led  the  battle  against  the  Civilian 
Police  Review  Board. 

The  Board  had  been  established  to  help  repair 
the  dismal  relationship  between  Negroes  and  the 
police  at  a  time  when  "police  brutality"  was  a  ral- 
lying cry  for  civil-rights  groups.  Whether  or  not 
the  Board  could  have  accomplished  what  its  back- 
ers hoped  is  problematic.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  both  sides  saw  the  issue  as  a  racial  matter. 
Floyd  McKissick,  national  director  of  CORE,  said 
that  if  the  Board  were  lost  Negroes  "would  become 
aware  of  a  climate  of  racism  in  the  society  that 
continues  to  deny  and  reject  them."  And  certainly 
the  opponents  were  appealing  even  if  covertly  to 
racism  in  an  advertisement  that  showed  a  pretty 
white  girl,  alone  and  unprotected  on  the  street  at 
night,  apparently  in  grave  danger  of  rape.  The 
Cardinal's  support  was  desperately  needed  if  the 


MIN  OR  MEN? 

It  has  been  wrong  to  say  min  for  men  only 
for  about  a  century.  In  England  two  hundred 
years  ago  it  was  fashionable  to  say  min, 
!lit,  kittle  and  gineral.  Benjamin  Franklin 
defended  it,  although  Noah  Webster  op- 
posed. In  the  end,  Webster  won.  But  min 
had  landed  in  force  in  Virginia,  and  from 
there  marched  inland  through  the  Deep 
South  into  Texas,  with  a  prong  turning 
north  into  Oklahoma  and  southern  Kansas, 
where  you  may  be  told  that  "those  min  are 
feedin'  too  miny  hins  in  one  pin."  Since 
sound  changes  travel  in  pairs,  people  who 
changed  -en  to  -in  should  and  usually  do 
change  -in  to  -en,  and  so  will  speak  of  writing 
"with  pin  and  enk,"  or  complain  that  all 
those  hins  in  that  pin  "don't  git  enough  to 
drenk,"  or  say  that,  in  church,  they  enjoy 
"sengen'  hems." 

William  L.  White,  publisher  of 
the  Emporia,  Kansas,  Gazette. 


Board  were  to  survive  a  November  referendum, 
but  to  the  discomfort  of  a  good  many  parish 
priests  he  was  silent.  Consequently,  the  Lindsay 
administration  offered  the  Archdiocese  a  package: 
the  Mayor  would  save  St.  Francis  Hospital,  a 
Catholic  institution  in  the  Bronx  that  was  in  deep 
financial  trouble  and  ready  to  close,  by  incorporat- 
ing some  of  its  activities  into  a  nearby  municipal 
hospital ;  in  return  the  Cardinal  would  support  the 
Civilian  Police  Review  Board. 

The  Cardinal,  however,  rejected  the  offer.  "I 
never  make  political  deals,"  he  told  another  Catho- 
lic prelate,  thereby  badly  confusing  the  man,  but 
not  so  much  that  he  did  not  understand  the  Cardi- 
nal's motives.  "It's  this  way,"  he  said.  "When 
Spelly  thinks  of  the  cops  he  thinks  of  the  Police 
Anchor  Glee  Club,  the  PAL  and  communion  break- 
fasts. He  doesn't  dislike  Negroes.  He  just  likes 
cops." 

Confrontation  at  Hyde  Park 

Though  his  public  intervention  might  have 
helped  the  Review  Board,  the  Cardinal  has  not 
been  notably  successful  on  the  few  occasions  when 
he  became  visibly  involved  in  politics.  The  most 
celebrated  instance  was  his  argument  with  Elea- 
nor Roosevelt  in  1949.  Then,  as  now,  the  Cardinal 
was  urging  that  "auxiliary  services,"  such  as  bus 
service,  medical  assistance,  and  nonreligious  text- 
books, be  given  to  parochial  as  well  as  public 
schools.  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  who  thought  otherwise, 
observed  in  her  newspaper  columns,  that  "the  con- 
troversy brought  about  by  the  request  made  by 
Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  that  Catholic  schools 
should  share  in  federal  aid  forces  upon  the  citizens 
of  the  country  the  kind  of  decision  that  is  going  to 
be  very  difficult  to  make." 

The  Cardinal  responded  with  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  deploring  her  "personal  attack"  on  him. 
and  asking,  "But  why,  I  wonder,  do  you  repeatedly 
plead  causes  that  are  anti-Catholic?  Even  if  you 
cannot  find  it  within  your  heart  to  defend  the 
rights  of  innocent  little  children  and  heroic,  help- 
less men  like  Cardinal  Martyr  Mindszenty,  can 
you  not  have  the  charity  not  to  cast  upon  them  still 
another  stone?  .  .  .  Your  record  of  anti-Catholicism 
stands  for  all  to  see  .  .  documents  of  discrimina- 
tion unworthy  of  an  American  mother!" 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  little  criticism 
of  the  Cardinal.  But  now  important  editors  and 
politicians,  including  Governor  Herbert  Lehman, 
said  that  the  Cardinal  was  behaving  badly  toward 
Mrs.  Roosevelt,  and  a  little  foolishly,  too.  since 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  had  at  least  championed  Cardinal 
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Mindszenty.  In  her  reply  to  the  Cardinal  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  denied  any  prejudice  against  the  Church 
and  said: 

"I  assure  you  that  I  have  no  sense  of  being  an 
'unworthy  American  mother.'  The  final  judgment, 
my  dear  Cardinal  Spellman,  of  the  worthiness  of 
all  human  beings  is  in  the  hands  of  God." 

That  seemed  to  be  it.  But  then  the  word  was 
passed— from  whom  no  one  can  say— that  Catholic 
politicians  would  not  favor  the  nomination  of  Gov- 
ernor Lehman,  a  close  Roosevelt  friend,  for  U.  S. 
Senator.  There  followed  a  series  of  diplomatic  ex- 
changes—engineered by  Democratic  national 
chairman  Ed  Flynn— between  the  Cardinal  and 
Mrs.  Roosevelt,  culminating  in  a  confrontation  at 
Hyde  Park.  By  then  Mrs.  Roosevelt  had  agreed  to 
say  publicly  that  she  recognized  the  Cardinal's  ar- 
guments but  that  she  would  continue  to  oppose  aid 
to  parochial  schools.  The  Cardinal  disagreed,  but 
amiably.  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  parting  words  to  the 
Cardinal  are  said  to  have  been  these: 

"Sir,  before  you  go,  let  me  say  something.  There 
are  rumors  that  you  are  opposed  to  Governor  Leh- 
man. My  feeling  is  that  if  the  figures  show  that 
the  Catholic  vote  has  gone  appreciably  against 
Lehman,  it  will  make  it  impossible  for  any  Catho- 
lic to  get  elected  in  this  state  for  many  years  to 
come,  because  a  lot  of  liberals,  Jews  and  Prot- 
estants, will  be  very  resentful." 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Roosevelt."  the  Cardinal  replied,  "I'm 
not  opposed  to  Governor  Lehman.  I'll  get  in  touch 
with  Ed  Flynn  as  soon  as  he  returns  to  town." 

Presumably  he  did,  since  Governor  Lehman  sub- 
sequently won  a  seat  in  the  Senate.  What  lingered 
longest  in  public  memory  however,  was  the  Cardi- 
nal's characterizing  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  behavior  as 
"unworthy  of  an  American  mother."  Not  long  ago 
a  curious  priest  asked  the  Cardinal  about  the  epi- 
sode. He  cocked  his  head  and  said  a  little  sadly 
that  the  whole  thing  was  unfortunate,  but  that  he 
had  acted  as  a  priest.  Besides,  he  said,  "I  never 
said  she  was  an  unworthy  American  mother.  I  said 
her  actions  were  unworthy  of  an  American 
mother." 

Entangled  in  Vietnam 

If  Cardinal  Spellman  can  become  agitated  where 
the  parochial  schools  or  obscene  movies  are  in- 
volved, his  truest  zeal  is  reserved  tor  Communism, 
which  he  has  likened  to  a  "wild  beast  of  the  for- 
est," thereby  winning  applause  at  police  commun- 
ion breakfasts  and  invective  from  Moscow.  Secure 
in  his  conviction,  the  Cardinal  has  dabbled  in 
international  affairs,  particularly  in  Vietnam. 
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In  the  early  nineteen-ftfties,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  who  lived  for  a 
while  at  the  Maryknoll  Seminary  in  New  Yoi*k. 
Diem's  brother,  Bishop  Thuc,  was  known  in  the 
American  hierarchy,  and  Diem  soon  commended 
himself  to  the  Cardinal,  thus  establishing  him  as 
a  certified  anti-Communist.  This  was  important  to 
the  American  government  at  home,  for  this  was 
the  time  of  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy,  with  whom 
the  Cardinal  enjoyed  a  happy  relationship. 
Abroad,  American  foreign  policy  demanded  that 
an  anti-Communist  nationalist  succeed  Bao  Dai, 
the  former  Emperor  who  had  been  installed  by  the 
French  as  chief  of  state. 

Bao  summoned  Diem  to  be  Premier  of  South 
Vietnam  in  the  summer  of  1954.  President  Eisen- 
hower, however,  seemed  not  particularly  eager  to 
shore  up  the  fragile  new  regime,  until  political 
voices  began  to  speak  at  home.  Among  the  loudest 
was  Cardinal  Spellman's.  A  month  after  the  set- 
tlement at  Geneva  between  the  French  and  Com- 
munist Viet  Minh,  the  Cardinal  addressed  the 
American  Legion  Convention,  saying,  "If  Geneva 
and  what  was  agreed  upon  there  means  anything 
at  all  it  means  .  .  .  taps  for  the  buried  hopes  of 
freedom  in  Southeast  Asia,  taps  for  newly  be- 
trayed millions  of  Indochinese  who  must  now 
learn  the  awful  facts  of  slavery  from  their  eager 
Communist  masters.  Now  the  devilish  techniques 
of  brainwashing,  forced  confessions,  and  rigged 
trials  have  a  new  locale  for  their  exercise."  Then, 
after  warning  of  the  danger  of  becoming  "serfs 
and  slaves  to  Red  rulers'  godless  goons,"  he  added 
that  "Americans  must  not  be  lulled  into  sleep  by 
indifference  nor  be  beguiled  by  the  prospect  of 
peaceful  coexistence  with  the  Communists." 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  Cardinal  went  to  Viet- 
nam lo  deliver  the  first  check  to  the  Catholic  Re- 
lief Services  and  to  once  again  show  his  support 
for  Diem.  At  this  time,  however,  other  Americans, 
among  them  General  Lawton  Collins,  Eisenhow- 
er's special  ambassador  to  Saigon,  were  growing 
disenchanted  with  the  new  Premier.  The  CIA  still 
believed  in  him,  but  something  more  seemed 
needed  to  sway  the  President.  The  Cardinal  helped 
to  find  it. 

The  International  Rescue  Committee,  an  or- 
ganization that  aided  refugees  from  Communism, 
established  an  office  in  Vietnam  under  a  former 
Austrian  Socialist,  Joseph  Buttinger.  In  early 
1955,  when  U.S.  support  for  the  Premier  seemed  to 
be  wavering,  Buttinger  returned  to  this  country, 

"See  pamphlet  report  by  Robert  Scheer,  published 
by  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institu- 
tions: I/on-  the  U.S.  dot  Involved  in  Vietnam  (Santa 
Barbara,  California,  1965). 


found  his  way  to  Cardinal  Spellman,  and  warned 
him  of  Diem's  difficulties.  Spellman,  in  turn,  put 
him  in  touch  with  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  and  Ken- 
nedy introduced  him  to  Senator  Mike  Mansfield 
and  at  least  one  State  Department  official.  (Sena- 
tor John  F.  Kennedy  was  out  of  town;  Buttinger 
talked  to  an  assistant.)  Meanwhile,  the  Cardinal 
was  arranging  meetings  for  Buttinger  with  edi- 
tors at  the  New  York  Times,  the  Herald  Tribune, 
Time,  and  Life.  Two  days  after  the  meeting  with 
the  Tiin'es,  in  fact,  that  influential  paper  carried 
an  editorial  favorable  to  a  strong  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Soon  afterwards  there  came  into  being  the 
American  Friends  of  Vietnam,  which  listed  as  its 
founders  a  mixed  bag  of  liberals  and  conserva- 
tives, among  them  Senator  Kennedy,  Arthur 
Schlesinger,  Jr.,  and  Governor  J.  Bracken  Lee  of 
Utah.  The  Friends  lobbied  for  Diem.  One  member 
of  its  executive  committee,  the  head  of  the  Catho- 
lic Relief  Services,  was  considered  Cardinal  Spell- 
man's  man. 

In  the  first  two  years  of  Diem's  regime,  U.S. 
aid  to  the  refugees  from  North  Vietnam,  most  of 
whom  were  Catholic,  was  channeled  through  the 
Catholic  Relief  Services.  Diem  himself  relied 
heavily  on  these  Catholic  refugees  to  staff  his  gov- 
ernment, which  was  perhaps  natural  since  they 
were  all  anti-Communists.  A  problem,  however, 
was  that  Diem's  Catholicism  was  always  closer  to 
Torquemada's  than  Pope  John's,  and  that  Catho- 
lics were  a  distinct  minority  in  a  nation  of  Bud- 
dhists. (The  Catholic  Relief  Services  is  still  oper- 
ating in  Vietnam,  where  its  largest  single  program 
is  to  furnish  militia  soldiers  and  their  dependents 
with  food  and  clothing.  Recently,  Ave  Maria,  a 
Catholic  weekly,  said  that  the  program  was  "all 
tangled  up  with  politics"  and  was  intended  to  sub- 
stitute for  a  raise  in  pay  that  the  militia,  or  Pop- 
ular Forces,  had  failed  to  receive.  Ave  Maria 
urged  American  Catholics  to  send  their  donations 
elsewhere.) 

Applause  and  Laughs 

Jean  Lacouture,  in  Vietnam:  Between  Tiro 
Truces,  says  that  by  19(50  Cardinal  Spellman  was 
meeting  with  leaders  of  the  Vietnamese  opposition 
to  Diem.  Still,  throughout  the  'fifties  the  Cardinal 
continued  to  back  the  Premier.  When  Diem  visited 
New  York  in  1957,  Bishop  Joseph  Flannelly  said 
in  a  sermon  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  that  "the 
entire  world  acclaimed  him  when  this  God-fearing, 
anti-Communist,  and  courageous  statesman  saved 
Vietnam." 


Discover  the  classic  graces 
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The  welcoming  warmth  of  sake  in  its  tiny  cup. 
The  bouquet  of  new  flavors  in  tsumami  mono  to 
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Of  perfect  hospitality  — your  kimono-clad 
hostess  on  Japan  Air  Lines.  Her  gracious 
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This  seagoing  scientist  is 
helping  oceanographers  fathom 
the  mysteries  of  the  deep. 

What's  he  doing  at  IBM? 


IBM's  Ed  Coughran  is  a  scientist  who  applies  mathematics  to 
ocean  studies.  He  is  assigned  to  work  with  Scripps  Institution  of 
Oceanography  of  the  University  of  California,  San  Diego.  One  of 
his  jobs  is  to  help  oceanographers  at  sea  as  they  struggle  to 
gather  information  — in  fair  weather  or  foul,  24  hours  a  day. 

"On  a  cruise,"  says  Coughran,  "oceanographers  collect  thou- 
sands of  facts.  But  ordinarily,  they  don't  have  time  to  analyze  this 
information  until  they  return  to  port.  If  they  find  something  inter- 
esting, they  can't  do  anything  about  it  until  next  time  out  — so 
things  move  slowly." 

Ed  Coughran  is  developing  techniques  to  help  oceanographers 
speed  things  up:  by  going  down  to  the  sea  with  computers. 
Coughran  helped  to  install  an  IBM  computer  aboard  the  re- 
search vessel,  Thomas  Washington,  for  a  trip  into  the  tropi- 
ca! Pacific.  Scripps'  oceanographers  wanted  to 
learn  more  about  this  lonely,  largely  unexplored 
stretch  of  sea. 

The  computer,  through  sensing  equipment,  was 
able  to  collect  and  store  facts  on  water  tem- 
perature, salinity  and  pressure.  Then,  analyze 
it  immediately.  This  meant  oceanographers 
could  formulate  new  theories  and  gather  the 
facts  to  test  them  while  still  in  the  Pacific. 

This  and  other  information  about  the 
ocean  can  serve  mankind  in  many  ways— 
for  example,  in  helping  us  exploit  the  food 
resources  of  the  undersea  world.  And  it's 
one  more  demonstration  of  how  IBM  ex- 
perts—like Ed  Coughran— are  using  com- 
puters to  help  solve  information  problems 
of  all  kinds,  ashore  or  afloat. 


How  to  saylove  in  Italian 

Bring  Asti  Gancia  Sparkling 
Wine.  Don't  speak.  The  wine 


speaks  for  you.  It  bubbles 
and  tingles  and  sparkles.  It's 
young  and  lively  and  gay. 
It's  like  nothing  else  in  the 
world.  In  Italy,  it's  almost  as 
popular  as  love. 


As  a  rule,  politicians  on  whom  the  Chancery 
looks  kindly  do  not  get  such  direct  endorsements. 
But  one  way  in  which  the  Cardinal  makes  his 
views  known  is  in  the  choice  and  sequence  of 
speakers  at  the  annual  $100  a  plate  Alfred  E. 
Smith  Memorial  Dinner.  The  proceeds  go  to  the 
Cardinal's  pet  charities,  particularly  St.  Vincent's 
Hospital  in  Manhattan,  which  has  received  nearly 
$4  million  since  the  dinners  were  started  in  1945. 
Most  politicians  not  being  noticeably  altruistic, 
the  assumption  is  that  something  other  than  good- 
ness attracts  them  to  the  dinners,  and  the  assump- 
tion is  that  it  is  the  Cardinal.  Traditionally,  the 
Mayor  of  New  York  City  and  the  Governor  of  the 
state  both  speak  at  the  dinner  which  is  held  about 
a  month  before  election  day.  Other  speakers  are 
heard  in  order  of  ascending  esteem,  with  the  Car- 
dinal's favorites  coming  up  last. 

Thus,  in  1948,  Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  the 
Republican  Presidential  candidate,  was  the  main 
speaker,  rather  than  President  Truman.  Four 
years  later,  it  was  General  Eisenhower,  not  Adlai 
E.  Stevenson,  and  in  1956  it  was  Vice  President 
Nixon.  Throughout  the  1950s,  military  speakers 
at  the  dinners  warned  against  any  Soviet  peace 
offensive.  In  October  1955,  when  the  Friends  of 
Vietnam  were  first  arising,  General  Maxwell  D. 
Taylor,  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  appeared  to  say 
that  "we  must  give  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the 
dangers  of  small  wars,"  which,  of  course,  we  did. 
(The  Cardinal  followed  him  with  a  warning 
against  the  "expression  of  peaceful  purpose"  by 
Communists. ) 

John  F.  Kennedy  first  appeared  at  a  dinner  in 
1959.  The  main  speaker  that  year,  however,  was 
Governor  Rockefeller,  who  was  generally  consid- 
ered secure  in  the  Chancery's  affection.  Since  it 
was  possible  that  Kennedy  and  Rockefeller  would 
be  rival  Presidential  candidates  the  next  year,  the 
dinner  attracted  more  than  passing  attention,  but 
when  it  was  over  it  was  agreed  that  Kennedy,  in 
nine  minutes,  had  been  more  impressive  than 
Rockefeller  in  twenty-one.  The  next  year,  in  what 
was  thought  to  be  a  gesture  of  neutrality,  the  Car- 
dinal invited  both  Kennedy  and  Nixon.  Kennedy 
got  more  laughs;  Nixon  got  the  applause. 

Lovable  Anachronism 

late,  there  have  been  fewer  political  pro- 
nouncements from  the  Chancery,  and  the  ties  that 
once  bound  it  to  City  Hall  have  loosened.  A  com- 
petent guess  would  be  that  Catholics,  who  make 
up  slightly  less  than  half  the  city  population, 
fill  less  than  half  the  administrative  jobs  in  the 
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city  government.  They  are  holding  their  own,  and 
then  some,  only  in  the  judiciary  and  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  Furthermore,  while  the  Chancery 
could  once  be  prodigal  with  its  power  in  practical 
politics,  it  now  seems  restrained.  Campaign  work- 
ers will  still  distribute  leaflets  for  candidates  out- 
side churches  on  Sunday,  and  whether  they  are 
shooed  away  or  not  will  still  depend  on  the  favor 
the  candidate  commands  in  the  Bishop's  office. 
Still,  this  is  small  beer  compared  to  the  time  when 
a  monsignor  stood  up  at  a  Tammany  leader's  fu- 
neral and  read  Jimmy  Walker  out  of  the  Democra- 
tic party,  or  when  the  secretary  to  Patrick  Cardi- 
nal Hayes  would  tell  reporters  that  the  Cardinal 
himself  had  ordered  the  police  to  break  up  a  meet- 
ing on  birth  control  at  Town  Hall. 

Until  the  last  decade,  the  New  York  judiciary 
was  overwhelmingly  Catholic.  Mayor  Wagner, 
himself  a  Catholic,  was  the  first  to  consult  Prot- 
estant and  Jewish  groups  on  judicial  appoint- 
ments, despite  the  fact  that  a  spokesman  for  the 
Chancery  was  one  of  his  golf  partners.  But  even 
then,  a  word  from  the  Chancery  was  regarded  as 
a  key  to  the  bench— one  reason  for  the  habitual 
generosity  of  Jewish  politicians  to  the  Alfred  E. 
Smith  Memorial  Fund. 

In  practical  politics  the  old  chain  of  command 
to  the  powerhouse  has  grown  fuzzy.  Not  long  ago, 
a  Democratic  leader  approached  the  Chancery  for 
help  in  obtaining  a  judgeship  for  a  constituent,  an 
active  Catholic  layman.  He  was  given  no  aid,  he 
says,  and  was  told  that  the  Chancery  just  did  not 
want  to  get  involved. 

At  about  the  same  time,  an  Italian  Catholic  in 
the  city  government  was  conducting  an  investiga- 
tion into  a  Catholic  welfare  institution.  He  was 
approached  by  an  Irish  Catholic,  a  former  office- 
holder close  to  the  Chancery,  and  advised  to  drop 
the  investigation.  He  couldn't,  he  was  told,  get  any- 
where in  city  government  without  the  Church's 
support.  When  the  Irish  Catholic  was  questioned 
later,  he  said  that  he  had  been  acting  on  his  own. 
that  he  had  only  been  giving  some  "fatherly  ad- 
vice," and  that  he  had  not  even  spoken  to  the  Chan- 
cery about  the  matter.  The  Italian  Catholic  is  not 
sure  that  this  is  true.  He  thinks  the  Chancery  is 
somehow  involved. 

Whether  he  is  right  or  wrong,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  Cardinal  Spellman,  along  with  the 
system  he  represents,  is  an  anachronism.  And 
there  is  something  sad  about  this,  because  the  Car- 
dinal represents  an  orderly  world  that  no  longer 
exists  and  because  his  virtues,  the  small  gener- 
osities and  random  kindnesses  for  which  he  is 
famous,  are  virtues  of  the  New  York  Irish.  And 
they,  I  think,  are  declining,  too. 

Harper's  Magazine,  December  1967 


Louis  Kampf 

THE  SCANDAL  OF 
LITERARY  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  study  of  literature  has  always  served  to  enliven 
the  sense  of  both  past  and  future.  But  today  the 
graduate  schools  are  transforming  it  into  a  means  of 
sa  fe  and  dull  accommodation  to  the  present. 


Or  the  death  of  academic  literary  study  as  a 
serious  enterprise  few  seem  to  be  aware.  Yet  in 
spite  of  appearances  to  the  contrary,  it  is  a  fact. 
Well,  almost:  for  the  illusion  of  life  lingers.  As 
one  looks  at  the  body,  it  wriggles  and  twitches 
with  a  nervousness  which  simulates  voluntary  ac- 
tion. A  closer  examination  reveals  an  army  of 
vermin  in  frantic  deployment;  creatures  scurry- 
ing about  and  multiplying  with  lewd  abandon;  all 
feeding  on  the  corpse  while  the  whole  grows  un- 
controllably. 

Matthew  Arnold's  once-cogent  argument  for  the 
usefulness  of  academies  comes  to  mind,  now  bur- 
dened with  the  pathos  of  its  irrelevance.  An  Eng- 
lish academy,  Arnold  suggested,  might  set  a 
standard  of  intelligence  and  significance  for  lit- 
erature and  scholarship;  as  supreme  arbiter,  it 
would  put  a^wholesome  check  on  the  indiscriminate 
expressions  of  critical  caprice.  Alas,  rather  than 
manning  the  dikes,  our  academies  have  released  a 
flood  of  literary  solvent,  (one  cannot  call  it  crit- 
icism) which  promises  to  dissolve  whatever 
standards  we  have  managed  to  retain. 

In  what  spirit  is  one  to  react  ?  How  many  liter- 
ary academics,  I  wonder,  are  trying  to  keep  their 
sanity  by  hiding  behind  a  mask  of  irony?  how- 
many  by  arming  themselves  with  a  corrosive  cyn- 
icism? There  is  always  the  possibility  of  total 
withdrawal.  But  that  is  surely  to  defeat  the  pos- 
sibilities of  intellect  at  the  source.  Or,  for  an  ex- 
hilarating moment,  one  considers  the  combative 

0  Copyright,  1!>(>7,  by  Random  House,  Inc.  Printed 
by  perininnion  of  Random  limine.  Inc.,  from  the 
forthcoming  book  The  Dissenting  Academy,  edited  by 
Theodore  Ro8zak. 


good  humor  of  Alexander  Pope  taking  on  Grub 
Street.  But  what  are  the  combined  efforts  of  a 
few  pathetic  eighteenth-century  hacks  as  against 
the  relentless  mass  production  of  even  one  high- 
powered  English  department?  The  enemy  has 
grown;  furthermore,  he  is  different;  nor  is  any 
of  us  much  like  Alexander  Pope. 

Given  the  oppressive  lack  of  intelligence  char- 
acteristic of  so  much  literary  scholarship,  it  is 
difficult  to  work  up  much  concern  for  its  fate  in 
the  academy.  Leafing  through  Literary  History  & 
Liti  vary  Criticism:  Acta  of  the  Ninth  Congress  of 
the  International  Federal  ion  for  Modem  Lan- 
guages &  Literature  (New  York,  New  York  Uni- 
versity Press,  1965)— a  task  whose  performance 
nothing  less  than  a  Calvinistic  adherence  to  duty 
could  command— can  result  only  in  an  overwhelm- 
ing desire  to  throw  every  towel  in  sight  into  the 
nearest  chairman's  office,  to  simply  give  up.  Here 
are  dozens  of  papers,  and  commentaries  on  those 
papei's,  read  at  a  gathering  of  the  world's  most 
famous  literary  scholars;  nearly  all  the  important 
names  are  to  be  found  in  the  volume's  table  of 
contents;  yet  there  is  almost  nothing  worth  lead- 
ing—never  mind  arguing  with— in  its  many  pages. 

The  Hollow  Men 

u  nhappily,  these  excrescences  emitted  by  the 
corpse  of  literary  scholarship  cannot  be  dumped 
aside  as  an  irrelevance.  They  pile  up  in  all  places, 
stifling  the  desperate  gasps  of  any  living  voice; 
they  corrupt  the  language,  sully  our  scholarly 
ideals,  and  thus  give  our  critical  vocabulary  a  hoi- 
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low  and  meaningless  ring.  Early  in  the  game,  any 
graduate  student  learns  that  the  literary  academ- 
ic's master  task  is  the  surveillance  of  other  aca- 
demics' articles.  The  most  memorable  paper  I  have 
ever  heard  delivered  in  a  graduate  seminar  was 
returned  to  its  author  with  the  admonition  that  he 
include  a  survey  of  the  relevant  scholarship,  if  he 
wished  to  have  his  work  published.  The  moral  was 
clear:  the  scholar's  responsibility  is  not  to  the  lit- 
erary work,  not  to  history,  not  to  his  culture  or 
(God  forbid)  to  life,  but  to  other  scholarship. 

Still,  one  must  care.  Higher  education  is,  in  a 
most  concrete  way,  at  the  center  of  our  lives.  If 
nothing  else,  it  assigns  those  of  us  concerned  with 
it  our  place  in  the  social  hierarchy;  beyond  this, 
it  creates  possibilities,  whether  these  are  for  a 
measure  of  intellectual  self-fulfillment  or  the  plan- 
ning of  nuclear  annihilation.  (The  academic  ori- 
gins of  the  student  sit-ins  are  of  exemplary 
significance:  at  least  some  students,  if  not  many 
of  their  teachers,  grasped  the  opportunities,  and 
responsibilities,  created  by  scholarship  and  in- 
tellect. ) 

Our  difficulties  do  not  stem  from  the  much-pub- 
licized conflict  between  teaching  and  research. 
Was  Thorstein  Veblen  a  more  effective  teacher  in 
the  classrooms  or  at  his  desk?  Would  anyone  really 
prefer  Edmund  Wilson  to  spend  more  time  con- 
ducting seminars?  The  issue  is  not  one  of  dedica- 
tion to  our  teaching,  or  the  amount  of  time  and 
effort  we  expend  on  it,  but  of  what  we  teach,  and 
to  what  end.  Is  literature  really  a  proper  field  for 
professional  study?  Is  it  a  field  at  all?  a  skill?  Are 
there  any  general  laws  literary  scholarship  is  at- 
tempting to  discover?  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a 
graduate  student's  career  would  differ  measur- 
ably if  he  were  encouraged  to  devote  himself  to 
teaching  rather  than  to  scholarship.  Would  such 
a  change  in  emphasis  really  work  a  transformation 
in  his  fundamental  intellectual  concerns?  His  time 
would  still  be  spent  in  training  other  potential 
scholars;  in  putting  undergraduates  through 
mechanical  drills  in  literary  explication;  and  in 
further  stuffing  his  own  head  with  dead  facts.  His 
goal  for  scholarly  education  would  still  involve 
some  parody  of  the  professional  demand  that  the 
student  "know"-mysterious  phrase— "his  field." 

Not  too  many  years  ago,  filled  with  the  expecta- 
tions of  my  recent  arrival  at  a  prominent  Eastern 
university,  I  attended  the  semester's  first  meeting 
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of  its  Graduate  English  Club.  The  speaker,  an 
eminent  and  elderly  scholar,  drawing  on  the  wis- 
dom of  his  years,  was  to  advise  the  young  on  the 
perplexities  of  a  career-on  their  way  of  life.  His 
words  were  an  invitation  to  opportunism:  be  nice; 
do  not  get  involved  in  politics;  write  only  short 
and  solid  articles  at  first;  throw  modest  parties; 
avoid  intellectual  aggressiveness— do  all  these 
things  dutifully  and  the  blessings  of  tenure  await 
you  as  a  well-earned  reward.  The  students  re- 
sponded by  asking  many  questions  about  the  rela- 
tive comforts  of  Western,  Southern,  and  Eastern 
universities,  on  the  advisability  of  inviting  the 
chairman  to  dinner,  on  the  prestige  of  various 
journals,  even  on  the  career  value  of  curriculum 
planning.  Of  literature,  ideas,  or  one's  mission  as 
an  academic  there  was  no  mention. 

My  reaction  at  the  time— a  kind  of  incoherent 
hate  for  the  merchants  of  this  "sellout"— has  since 
been  tempered.  Those  graduate  students  had,  in 
truth,  nothing  to  sell.  Looking  at  similar  groups 
today,  I  tend,  more  appropriately,  to  feel  regret. 
Regret,  because  the  pressures  of  the  educational 
system,  from  grammar  school  onward,  have  so 
limited  the  students'  sense  of  their  own  possibili- 
ties; have,  in  fact,  taught  them  not  to  take  their 
own  role— the  use  of  their  intellect— seriously.  Any 
prospective  academic  knows  that  literature  is  of 
interest  only  as  it  offers  an  opportunity  for  per- 
sonal display,  only  as  it  becomes  the  means  to  a 
career. 

Hamlet  in  the  System 

'Yet  such  petty  careerism  is  not  merely  the  vis- 
ible sign  of  private  ambitions;  nor  is  it  simply 
the  expression  of  any  individual's  intellectual  fail- 
ures; more  ominously,  it  is  the  mechanism 
through  which  our  society  has  learned  to  exploit 
its  men  of  learning.  Capitalism's  relentless  ration- 
alization depends  on  the  organization  of  an  effec- 
tive bureaucracy.  Bureaucrats  must  be  trained  at 
an  ever-increasing  rate  as  the  economy  expands 
and  rationalization  becomes  more  complex,  and  to 
maintain  our  social  equilibrium,  this  must  be  ac- 
complished without  apparent  violation  of  received 
traditions,  without  injury  being  done  to  cherished 
ideologies.  For  the  sake  of  order  the  culture  must 
be  kept  intact.  We  need  more  technologists  and 
experts,  and  to  perform  their  assigned  tasks  they 
must  be  convinced  that  they  are  serving  the  in- 
terests of  Western  Civilization  and  Freedom. 
Thus  they  must  all  study  their  Shakespeare.  It  is 
the  chief  task  of  literary  academics  to  assure 
fledgling  bureaucrats  that  those  strange  lines 
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from  Hamlet  have  something  to  do  (mysterious- 
ly i  with  the  functions  they  are  to  serve. 

To  avoid  collapse  the  American  economy  must 
expand.  This  imperative  has  become  part  of  the 
national  creed,  an  ideology  so  deeply  embedded 
that  it  affects  almost  every  aspect  of  our  lives. 
Surely  it  has  shaped  the  objectives  of  academic 
literary  studies.  If  English  departments  are  to 
keep  their  place  in  the  national  consensus,  they 
must  perpetuate  the  myth  of  liberal  education;  if 
they  are  to  expand  with  the  rest  of  the  economy, 
they  must  convince  those  in  power  that  our  future 
functionaries  need  literary  training— whether  the 
objective  be  to  improve  their  job  efficiency,  to 
beautify  their  souls,  or  more  effectively  to  fight 
Communism.  Inspiring  this  swelling  mass  of  func- 
tionaries with  the  beauties  of  poetry  requires  yet 
other  functionaries:  doctors  of  English.  As  our 
overseas  markets  expand,  so  do  our  English  de- 
partments; the  more  Vietnams,  the  more  endowed 
chairs.  For  the  young  whose  temperaments  incline 
them  toward  culture  rather  than  technology  the 
academic  hierarchy  has  become  a  new  area  for 
"making  it."  both  economically  and  socially.  The 
professional  goals  they  strive  to  achieve  have  be- 
come an  internalization  of  the  New  Frontier;  they 
are  an  organic  component  of  the  expansionist 
ideology  we  refer  to  as  the  Great  Society. 

In  the  quickening  process  of  self -enlargement 
the  literary  academy  absorbs  all  new  cultural 
phenomena  and  finds  the  appropriate  organiza- 
tional slot  for  all  poetic  eruptions.  The  profession 
—and  its  official  institutional  expression,  the  Mod- 
ern Language  Association  (MLA)— has  taken 
some  id'  literature's  more  playful  children  to  its 
bosom.  I'.ut  in  enfolding  them  it  has  rationalized 
—and  thus  neutralized— the  danger  of  their  play. 
They  too  have  become  commodities:  the  more  out- 
rageous their  games,  the  higher  their  price  on 
the  market. 

There  is  no  apparent  limit  to  the  academy's 
capacity  for  accommodating  and  rapidly  institu- 
tionalizing not  merely  innovations,  but  even  the 
most  intemperate  onslaughts  against  the  Estab- 
lishment. Lest  some  backward  English  department 
falter  in  absorbing  the  latest  cultural  events,  the 
MLA  will  lend  both  material  and  moral  support 
by  organizing  the  appropriate  discussion  sections, 
by  publishing  official  journals  and  newsletters,  and 
by  assuring  us  of  the  national,  even  transcendent 
importance  of  the  task.  By  now  someone  must 
surely  be  teaching  a  graduate  seminar  on  Ken 
Kesey,  perhaps  in  the  form  of  a  psychedelic  be-in. 

One  might  be  impressed  by  the  sheer  volume  of 
the  literary  academy's  activity:  surely  so  much 
work,  so  many  papers,  so  many  monographs  and 


pamphlets  are  a  sign  of  robust  health.  But  it  is 
this  very  bustle  which  confuses,  which  leads  one 
to  ask  just  what  the  objectives  of  the  profession 
are.  Are  we  doing  anything  more  than  gathering 
facts  and  making  random  comments  upon  them? 
What  philosophical  end  do  we  have  in  mind?  What 
truth? 

The  Absence  of  Dialogue 

The  scandal  of  literary  scholarship  is  its  lack  of 
philosophy,  its  blissful  ignorance  of  ideas.  The 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities'  largest 
award  this  year  was  made  for  the  establishment 
of  "a  computer-stored  bibliography  in  American 
studies."  Even  in  a  field  where  knowledge  is  cumu- 
lative this  would  be  a  laughable  piece  of  hack- 
work; in  literature  it  defeats  even  one's  capacity 
for  the  cynical  snicker. 

This  "mad-dog  empiricism"  (so  named  by  the 
philosopher  Jerrold  Katz  i  is  most  clearly  revealed 
in  the  objective  the  academy  commonly  sets  for 
the  writing  of  literary  history:  the  reduction  of 
historical  narrative  to  an  inventory  of  facts 
emptied  of  explanatory  hypotheses.  Now  histori- 
cal explanation,  by  demanding  that  we  formulate 
ideas  about  the  past,  links  us  to  the  dead  and 
brings  their  work  into  our  lives.  But  such  philo- 
sophical (or  simply  human)  concerns  seem  to 
serve  no  professional  end.  To  provide  scholars 
with  time-saving  machinery,  to  prepare  students 
for  examinations— these  solid  objectives  are  best 
served  by  some  version  of  data  processing. 

But  the  most  innocent  pedantries  may  be  turned 
to  political  use.  Literary  history  deprived  of  ideas 
and  judgments  is  the  servant  of  the  status  quo. 
Dead  facts  create  no  dialogue;  and  since  the  past 
is  not  permitted  to  speak  to  us,  we  are  deprived 
of  continuity— that  is,  of  the  possibility  for  ration- 
al development.  In  refusing  to  explain  the  histori- 
cal roots  of  current  literature  we  relinquish  the 
possibility  of  criticizing  our  own  performance; 
since  this  leaves  us  with  no  grounds  for  action,  we 
capitulate  in  the  face  of  meaningless  events. 

The  function  of  poetry,  Matthew  Arnold  once 
said,  is  to  criticize  life.  Surely  criticism  should  do 
no  less.  If  we  follow  Arnold's  counsel,  we  shall 
begin  by  allowing  the  classics  to  judge  our  present 
experience;  in  turn,  by  arguing  with  them  in  self- 
defense  we  shall  make  judgments  upon  them. 
What  does  this  have  to  do  with  present-day  aca- 
demic criticism?  Or  with  the  way  we  teach  out- 
classes? We  explicate,  analyze  structures,  examine 
genres— but  ask  no  questions  about  a  given  work's 
role  in  anyone's  life.  Our  methods  create  the  mere 
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illusion  of  critical  procedure,  for  they  are  harm- 
less ;  they  affect  no  one. 

If  the  academy  is  to  participate  in  the  proper 
performance  of  criticism's  task— if  it  is  to  confront 
students  with  the  full  force  of  our  best  ideas— it 
will  have  to  do  so  as  part  of  a  communal  effort. 
Departments  of  literature  will  have  to  look  on 
themselves  as  members  of  an  intellectual  com- 
munity, as  part  of  a  front  dedicated  to  the  human 
ends  of  poetry— to  men's  desire  for  the  true,  the 
good,  and  the  beautiful.  Their  critical  function 
will  be  to  expose  the  enemies  of  literature  with 
the  light  of  reason  and  to  destroy  them  with  the 
passion  of  moral  concern.  Attendance  at  almost 
any  academic  literary  event  will  show  how  far  re- 
moved these  ideals  are  from  actuality.  During  the 
discussion  following  a  lecture  it  is  most  important 
to  display  one's  erudition;  genteel  banter  is  want- 
ed rather  than  criticism;  and  to  argue  constitutes 
a  bad  breach  of  manners.  Ordinarily,  there  is 
nothing  much  to  argue  about  in  any  case. 

Professors  of  literature  seem  to  have  little  sense 
of  identity  as  literary  intellectuals.  Consequently, 
we  relate  to  each  other  not  as  members  of  an  in- 
tellectual community  but  as  fellow  bureaucrats. 
Worse,  we  are  not  joined  to  students  in  terms  of 
our  common  work  nor  do  they  follow  us  as  intel- 
lectual disciples.  They  are  our  trainees  and,  at 
best,  we  become  their  paternalistic  protectors 
helping  them  to  get  fellowships  and  jobs.  Woe  to 
the  student  who  takes  an  idea,  rather  than  his 
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career,  seriously;  he  should  know  that  self-in- 
terest is  the  oil  whi:-h  greases  the  wheels  of  a  com- 
petitive system. 

The  end  of  the  academic  pursuit  is  advancement 
in  one's  office.  All  communal,  educational,  and  in- 
tellectual objectives  are  subsidiary  to  the  need  for 
individual  achievement.  Consequently,  professors 
of  literature  often  display  an  almost  pathological 
fear  of  criticism:  rather  than  being  taken  as  an 
intellectual  challenge,  it  is  taken  as  a  threat  to 
one's  career.  This  fear  reflects,  furthermore,  a 
vague  suspicion  that  there  is  little  justification 
for  perpetuating  our  academic  field.  No  one  really 
wants  the  boat  rocked.  Thus  our  curricular 
changes  are  rarely  more  than  rearrangements  of 
old  staples,  new  ways  of  slicing  a  crumbling  cake; 
their  objective  is,  more  often  than  not,  to  turn 
out  more  Ph.D.s  with  greater  dispatch. 

At  Home  in  the  Hierarchy 

M  ore  fundamentally,  the  fear  of  criticism  is 
one  aspect  of  the  literary  academy's  natural  con- 
servatism. It  pictures  itself  as  the  preserver  of 
tradition,  the  repository  of  values;  its  ready  ac- 
ceptance of  the  past  allows  it  painlessly  to  absorb 
the  present.  The  slavish  adherence  to  traditions 
which  have  hardened  into  ideological  masks  allows 
us  to  ignore  our  students'  most  basic  questions: 
Why  is  literature  a  good?  Why  is  its  study  re- 
quired? To  most  scholars  the  challenge  is,  in  any 
case,  irrelevant:  they  dutifully  perform  their 
bureaucratic  task  like  any  other;  it  is  one  way  of 
making  a  living.  The  college  president's  lofty,  and 
oft-repeated,  speech  about  the  social  importance 
of  the  humanities,  the  spiritual  values  of  litera- 
ture, is  simply  icing  on  the  cake;  it  gets  swallowed 
with  everything  else. 

Yet  these  pieties  need  to  be  challenged.  What 
relevance  has  the  physicist's  love  of  Marcel 
Proust  to  his  work  on  missiles?  If  the  love  were 
real,  he  would,  I  assume,  stop  working  on  them. 
We  are  the  inheritors  of  an  educational  ideal  in- 
tended for  the  training  of  elites.  The  notion  of  a 
well-rounded  education  presupposes  that  the  study 
of  humane  letters  prepares  those  who  are  to  rule 
or  administer  (somehow)  for  their  intended  tasks. 
This  ideological  relic— it  has  no  relation  to  any 
reality  I  know— allows  us  the  comfortable  pretense 
that  the  functionaries  we  train  receive  an  educa- 
tion which  makes  them  whole,  humane,  and  en- 
lightened. Even  graduate  students  in  Industrial 
Management  are  exposed  to  Melville.  And  how  can 
the  man  who  loves  Moby  Dick  be  a  capitalist 
hyena  ? 
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If  the  critique  of  academic  literary  studies  is 
to  be  rigorous,  it  must  rest  on  a  thorough  analysis 
of  the  university's  >-ule  in  America's  social  and 
economic  system.  To  my  knowledge,  no  such  an- 
alysis exists.  Without  it  we  are  reduced  to  making 
unsystematic  criticisms  of  curricula  and  educa- 
tional techniques.  The  move  beyond  such  trivia 
requires  a  determination  of  how  developments  in 
the  academy  relate  to  developments  in  society, 
what  relevance  educational  ideology  has  to  social 
fact.  At  that  point,  perhaps,  we  shall  be  clear  on 
what  forces  have  lulled  us  into  the  quiet  accept- 
ance of  intellectual  and  moral  treason.  How  this 
analysis  should  proceed,  I  am  uncertain.  But  sure- 
ly it  must  begin  with  the  recognition  that  the 
university  is  a  servant  of  the  economy,  that  its  in- 
stitutional function  is  to  contribute  to  the  techno- 
logical triumphs  of  capitalism.  In  this  process  de- 
partments of  literature  are  as  deeply  involved  as 
departments  of  industrial  management. 

Given  the  lack  of  both  a  proper  critical  analysis 
and  an  intellectual  community,  the  choice  of  strat- 
egies for  opposing  the  system  becomes  highly 
problematic.  Those  wishing  to  effect  the  needed 
radical  change  will  have  to  organize  themselves 
into  a  vanguard.  Effectiveness  will  depend  on  their 
union  of  purpose,  on  their  capacity  to  transcend- 
not  necessarily  give  up— capricious  privacies.  For 
the  literary  intellectual,  individualism  being  a 
major  dogma  of  his  creed,  this  involves  the  most 
difficult  of  commitments.  Vet  we  must  all  begin  to 
understand  that  a  totally  self-centered  individual- 
ism is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  heroism  or  nobil- 
ity: it  may,  in  fact,  serve  as  a  mask  for  the  dep- 
redations of  our  competitive  system.  The  narcis- 
sistic obsession  of  modern  literature  for  the  self, 
the  critical  cant  concerning  the  tragic  isolation  of 
the  individual— these  are  notions  which  tie  our 
hands  and  keep  us  from  the  communion  necessary 
for  meaningful  action. 

Another  illusion  of  individualism  is  a  belief  in 
the  efficacy  of  the  charismatic  teacher.  One  can- 
not be  a  great  teacher  in  an  evil  system.  To  dazzle 
students  with  the  brilliance  of  one's  performance 
and  do  no  more  is  to  submit  to  the  status  quo; 
excelling  independently,  without  a  concerted  pro- 
gram for  change,  diminishes  the  possible  impact 
of  one's  efforts;  indeed,  those  concerned  primarily 
with  the  fulfillment  of  their  egos  guarantee  the 
inconsequence  of  their  ideas.  Academic  intellec- 
tuals have  yet  to  learn  that  their  independence  is 
limited  by  their  place  in  the  social  and  economic 
hierarchy.  They  do  not,  as  .Matthew  Arnold  has 
misleadingly  taught  them,  transcend  the  class  sys- 
tem nor  do  they  reconcile  oppositions  by  express- 
ing their  "best  selves."  The  very  nature  of  the 


university,  as  I  have  said,  demands  that  they  play 
economic  and  social  roles.  Many  have  chosen  to  be 
inconspicuous  members  of  the  middle  class;  some 
have  climbed  to  the  upper  reaches  of  the  techno- 
cratic elite.  Yet  are  we  not,  after  all,  wage  earn- 
ers? intellectual  workers?  In  perverting  the  use 
of  literature  has  the  academy  not  alienated  us 
from  our  work?  In  spite  of  our  affluence  are  we 
not  exploited?  To  understand  this  much  is  to  pre- 
pare oneself  for  opposition.  If  he  is  to  be  true  to 
his  literary  calling,  to  the  honest  demands  of  his 
work,  the  critic's  function  in  the  university  will 
be  the  rather  unacademic  one  of  courting  conflict. 


Passion  and  Objectivity 


H 


ow  will  the  commitment  to  struggle  affect  the 
scholar's  dedication  to  independent  scholarship? 
This  notion,  the  idea  of  objectivity  itself,  is  never 
an  absolute;  the  pressures  of  the  historical  mo- 
ment invariably  shape  its  meaning.  For  a  scholarly 
contributor  to  Diderot's  Encyclopedia  independent 
scholarship  was  a  freeing  notion,  a  challenge  to 
the  authorities  and,  therefore,  an  instrument  for 
social  change.  Hut  there  may  be  circumstances 
under  which  the  notion  becomes  an  excuse  for  ac- 
cepting the  status  quo.  a  means  for  justifying  our 
own  empty  response  to  the  demands  of  literature, 
or  an  instrument  for  hiding  our  social  fears.  To- 
day the  idea  of  independent  scholarship  is  a  mask 
for  the  commercial  activities  of  the  academic  bu- 
reaucracy; it  permits  us  to  bow,  in  good  con- 
science, to  the  impersonal  demands  of  the  office. 
If  literary  scholarship  is  to  have  an  effect  it  must 
be  committed  to  an  end.  Of  such  a  commitment  we 
are  all  afraid  lest  we  lose  our  precious  independ- 
ence. Yet  the  energies  of  our  passionate  commit- 
ment may  be  necessary  for  creating  the  possibility 
of  objectivity  and  free  thought. 

Commitment  to  what?  Surely  not  to  imprinting 
a  static  literary  tradition  on  the  minds  of  victims 
trapped  in  a  classroom,  nor  to  instilling  in  them  a 
servile  admiration  for  the  glories  of  the  past. 
Our  devotion  to  criticism  demands  a  willingness 
to  destroy  received  dogmas,  to  rid  ourselves  of  the 
deadening  burden  of  history:  such  "antihuman- 
ist"  activity  may  be  the  going  price  for  a  study  of 
literature  which  can  affect  our  lives.  Dangerous 
as  it  is.  we  may  have  to  accept  some  student's 
honest  feeling  that,  for  example.  Milton's  use  of 
pastoral  in  "Lycidas"  is  a  foolish  irrelevance.  To 
answer  this  charge  in  the  usual  way.  with  an  ap- 
peal to  the  tradition  of  pastoral,  is  merely  to  lull 
the  student  into  a  bland  acceptance  of  authority  ;  it 
will  hardlv  lead  him  to  reflections  on  the  meaning 


of  death.  Again,  it  may  be  necessary  to  illustrate 
that  the  quiet  honesty  of  "Tintern  Abbey"  hides  a 
lie  about  the  morality  of  nature;  that  our  passive 
acceptance  of  the  poem's  seductive  authority  may 
keep  us  from  seeing  ourselves,  the  world,  and,  in- 
deed, "Tintern  Abbey"  as  they  really  are. 

Having  accustomed  ourselves  to  the  critical  task 
of  questioning-even  destroying— a  part  of  the 
past,  having  broken  our  chains,  just  how  do  we 
make  the  study  of  literature  meaningful  to  our 
lives?  how  is  it  to  affect  the  world?  If  we  cannot 
turn  literary  visions  into  reality,  we  must  at  least 
see  them  as  expressions  of  profound  personal  and 
social  needs.  Lest  its  remaining  traces  of  life  be 
destroyed,  the  study  of  literature  must  not  become 
a  haven  for  refugees  from  the  pressures  of  the 
moment.  There  is,  for  example,  an  urgent  need  to 
explore  the  demands  which  democratization  makes 
on  the  very  concept  of  a  literary  culture.  What 
poetic  visions  are  to  speak  to  this  situation?  We 
must  propose  answers  and  make  choices  if  litera- 
ture is  to  be  more  than  a  minor  diversion  and  its 
appreciation  more  than  an  exercise  in  archaeology. 
The  study  of  literature  must  begin  with  an  ex- 
ploration of  our  social  needs. 

This  imperative  was  a  point  of  departure  for 
the  great  critics  of  the  nineteenth  century,  their 
destination  being  the  reformation  of  culture  it- 
self. They  at  least  knew  that  a  disinterested  love 
of  beauty  could  exist  only  in  a  fitting  social  con- 
text—a context  the  critic  might  have  to  create.  The 
moral  seems  clear:  for  my  students  to  react  fully 
to  The  Dunciad—to  feel  the  cultural  tragedy  im- 
plicit in  the  victory  of  Grub  Street  and  the  god- 
dess Dulness— it  may  be  more  important  for  them 
to  consult  Marx's  work  on  the  cultural  effects  of 
capitalism  than  Aubrey  Williams'  useful  study  of 
the  poem's  literary  context:  the  former  will  chan- 
nel their  aesthetic  perceptions  into  social  under- 
standing and  (perhaps)  action;  the  latter,  into 
literary  analysis. 

But  here  we  have  crossed  the  unofficial  bounds 
of  academic  scholarship.  A  department  of  English 
has  its  functions,  a  committed  intellectual  has  his: 
how  is  the  latter  to  work  as  an  activist  while  per- 
forming his  academic  task?  Are  the  two  not  sub- 
versive of  each  other?  There  do  appear  to  be  pos- 
sibilities, however  faint,  of  working  outward  from 
the  academic  setting.  1  say  this  with  no  great  con- 
fidence; clearly  it  might  be  a  convenient  rational- 
ization for  my  own  situation,  for  my  own  fears. 
I  find  it  frightening  to  consider  that  the  stagger- 
ing concentration  of  intellect  at  the  universities, 
the  large  degree  of  academic  freedom  we  have  at- 
tained, and  the  seemingly  boundless  resources 
placed  in  our  hands— that  all  these  should  be  in-de- 
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vant  to  the  best  ideas  and  most  beautiful  visions 
expressed  by  our  literature.  This  may  indeed  be 
the  case.  Perhaps  all  significant  intellectual  agita- 
tion will  have  to  originate  outside  the  academy. 
But  those  of  us  on  the  inside  must  surely  make  the 
attempt.  Literature  as  an  instrument  of  agitation: 
the  idea  seems  fatuous,  even  old-fashioned ;  it 
sounds  too  much  like  a  manifesto  from  the  old 
Masses.  Again:  Why  teach  literature  at  all?  Only 
this  time  imagine  the  question  being  asked  by  a 
student  radical.  My  answer:  Because  you  and  I 
are  concerned  with  freedom. 

Vague?  Obviously,  but  I  can  see  few  better  ways 
of  exploring  the  idea  of  human  freedom  than  in 
contemplating  the  fate  of  literary  work.  No  two 
people,  no  two  epochs  or  civilizations,  have  ever 
made  the  same  use  of  a  poem.  Yet  its  meanings 
(its  sensuous  and  intellectual  qualities)  persist. 
The  poem  demands  that  we  react  to  a  specific  text 
—yet  somehow  in  our  own  way.  Shaping  its  mean- 
ing to  our  own  desires,  we  help  make  its  fate; 
doing  so,  we  not  only  explore  the  limits  of  free 
thought  but  learn  how  to  make  conscious  use  of 
the  past.  In  this  realm,  at  least,  we  are  not  the 
slaves  of  raw  facts,  uncontrollable  events,  or  im- 
mutable logic,  but  stand  in  equal  partnership  with 
the  creations  of  other  men.  The  literary  scholar's 
far  from  trivial  task  is  to  act  as  broker  in  the 
partnership.  For  this  the  academy  may  be  an 
amenable  setting. 

The  panorama  of  literature  lies  in  the  scholar's 
full  view.  It  is  more  than  a  collection  of  words 
framed  by  the  limits  of  his  visual  perception:  it 
is  history.  And  history  is  full  of  beautiful  sub- 
versive possibilities.  Their  exploitation  demands 
daring,  intellectual  rigor,  and  ultimately  commit- 
ment to  the  possibilities  of  freedom.  By  its  very 
nature,  in  spite  of  our  academic  merchants,  litera- 
ture is  not  a  commodity,  but  the  sign  of  a  creative 
act  which  expresses  personal,  social,  and  historical 
needs.  As  such  it  constantly  undermines  the  status 
quo. 

That  the  schools  regard  the  teaching  of  litera- 
ture as  a  necessity  points  to  society's  feelings  of 
guilt:  literary  visions  are  a  constant  reminder  of 
its  failures.  Academics  must  exploit  these  feel- 
ings; they  must  keep  touching  the  raw  nerve.  Our 
probes  may  not  sunder  humanity's  chains,  they 
may  not  directly  transform  our  national  life.  Nor 
will  they  stop  the  butchery  in  Vietnam.  Yet  they 
remind  our  students  of  human  possibilities,  of  the 
reality  of  feelings,  of  both  horror  and  beauty.  The 
raw  nerve  we  touch  is,  finally,  our  own.  The  pain 
is  a  fitting  reminder  of  the  scholar's  need  to  be 
human,  of  the  need  to  transform  not  only  his 
students  but  himself.  Here  at  least  is  a  beginning. 
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A  Story  by  Charles  Gaines 


He  was  dreaming  when  Bailey  called  him  at 
dawn.  In  the  dream  there  was  something  wrong: 
he  was  confused,  hurried;  someone  was  looking  at 
him  with  hard  final  eyes,  saying,  "Goddammit, 
Bo,  can't  you  do  anything  right?" 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said  down  to  the  gray  patio,  "I'll 
he  down  in  a  minute."  He  dressed  quickly,  still 
hurried  l>y  the  dream.  Bailey  was  slumped  against 
the  stone  railing  of  the  patio,  chewing  tobacco.  hi< 
face  blank.  "I'm  sorry,  Bailey,"  he  said  again.  "I 
won't  do  it  anymore." 

They  were  through  with  the  work  in  the  vegeta- 
ble garden  by  nine  o'clock.  The  sun  was  already 
hot  and  they  sat  in  the  shade  of  the  cow  barn  and 
drank  from  the  quart  milk  bottle  Bailey  kept  there 
full  of  over-sweetened  lemonade.  Bo  leaned  against 
the  barn,  his  shirt  off,  swirling  the  liquid,  watch- 
ing the  pieces  of  lemon  tissue  float  and  disappear. 

"I'd  go  if  I  could.  They  won't  take  me  on  ac- 
count o'  my  feet,"  said  Bailey.  Bailey  had  webbed 
toes.  His  father  and  both  his  brothers  had  them 
too.  He  showed  them  to  Bo  one  afternoon  this 
summer,  unlacing  his  boots  and  peeling  hack  the 
socks  as  if  he  were  revealing  something  very  spe- 
cial and  fine.  He  kept  cotton  wadding  between 
them  and  his  boots  and  even  then  they  hurt  him 
when  he  walked  long. 

"I'd  go  too,  Bailey,  but  they  want  people  to  stay 
in  college."  Bo's  voice  was  low.  He  had  learned  the 


night  before  from  his  father  that  his  cousin  Hugh  i 
had  refused  to  go  back  to  college  and  had  joined  j 
the  Army,  but  Bo  didn't  mention  this. 

"Stay  in  college!  When  there's  Japs  and  Ger- 
mans killiif  our  boys  everywhere  you  read'.'  I 
wish  to  God  1  could  go."  Bailey  turned  quickly  and 
spat  tobacco  juice,  then  turned  his  head  back  again 
slowly. 

Bo  swirled  the  lemonade  against  the  big  milk 
bottle.  When  he  felt  Bailey  about  to  rise,  he  said 
loudly.  "Say,  Bailey,  you  know  what  Devereux  said  j 
when  the\  asked  him  if  he  needed  anything  after 
the  Japs  attacked  Wake?"  Bailey,  standing  above  1i 
him,  said  nothing.  "He  said,  'Yeah,  send  us  more 
Japs!'" 

In  the  summer,  sunlight  was  everywhere  through 
the  house.  It  started  in  Mrs.  Blake's  morning  room  I 
and  in  Maude's  bedroom  above  it  and  moved  south  ( 
and  west  through  .Judge  Blake's  room  and  Bo's; 
and  downstairs  through  the  tall  windows,  from 
the  bieak fast  patio  on  the  east  side  of  the  house 
it  fell  across  the  broad  white  kitchen  and  flowered 
walls  of  the  dining  room,  gleaming  everywhere  on 
polished  English  furniture  and  brass.  In  the 
morning  it  floated  fine  and  diffuse,  and  seemed 
impacted  and  dry  in  the  afternoon  as  it  shoved 
against  the  lead  glass  and  dusty  books  in  the  old 
room  upstairs,  ami  against  the  velvet-covered  fur- 
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nit  lire,  the  tapestries  and  paintings  in  the  living 
room.  Finally,  outside  to  the  west  in  afternoon,  it 
lay  scattered  on  the  wooden  Hoor  of  the  roofed 
pavilion,  exhausted  by  the  vines  and  clumps  of 
bamboo  that  clutched  this  detached  circular  porch 
with  its  swings  and  urns  and  the  wooden  merry- 
go-round  animals  that  stood  at  intervals  within 
it  gazing  down  on  the  valley,  the  town,  from  this, 
the  very  peak  of  the  mountain. 

All  day  the  sunlight  and  air  pouring  in  through 
the  tall  leaded  windows  of  the  house  created  an 
atmosphere  Wesley  loved.  He  glided  and  hummed 
through  the  house  on  these  days  with  his  girl's 
face  fixed  in  a  smile,  the  sleeves  of  one  of  the 
Judge's  old  Brooks  Brothers'  shirts  rolled  to  his 
elbows,  and  a  folded  paper  sack  on  his  head— dust- 
ing, straightening,  effortlessly  leaving  behind  him 
an  order  arranged  not  just  by  his  neat,  womanish, 
almost  white  hands,  but  by  his  joy:  a  whole,  fas- 
tidious well-being,  visible  on  the  surface  of  his 
face  on  days  like  today. 

And  for  the  first  three  hours  the  house  was  his 
alone.  Harold,  the  driver,  dropped  off  the  other  two 
servants  at  nine  o'clock  and  then  drove  the  Judge 
downtown.  Wesley  could  tolerate  these  day  serv- 
ants—a frail,  hunched  old  cook  and  her  daughter. 
He  could  even  lie  helpful  to  them.  But  for  the  other 
of  the  Judge's  employees,  the  hulking,  redfaced. 
tobacco-chewing  farmer  called  Bailey,  Wesley  had 
only  contempt.  He  was  more  white  than  Wesley, 
but  Bailey  was  uneducated  trash.  Wesley  himself, 
one  quarter  white,  had  been  given  two  years  of 
college  by  Mrs.  Jennings.  Mrs.  Blake's  mother, 
with  whom  he  had  lived  from  the  time  he  was  ten 
(when  she  hired  him  to  dig  up  nut  grass  with  a 
screwdriver  from  her  garden)  until  he  was  pre- 
sented to  Caroline  and  the  Judge  as  a  wedding 
present.  As  his  hands  patted  the  new  butter  into 
oval  shapes.  Wesley  planned  exactly  what  he  would 
say  to  this  man  who  would  come  walking  heavily 
up  the  reai-  drive  any  minute  to  eat  and  to  stain 
Wesley's  gleaming  back  porch  with  his  dirt  and 
tobacco. 

Dressed  in  a  soft  white  coat,  Wesley  had  served 
the  family  lunch  on  the  pavilion.  As  always,  while 
passing  the  dishes  and  standing  behind  the  Judge 
as  he  ate,  he  had  watched  these  people,  listened  to 
their  conversation  and  joined  it  under  his  breath. 

At  the  head  of  the  glass  and  wrought-iron  table 
sat  Judge  Blake,  a  small  man  with  delicate  bones, 
whose  dress  and  general  appearance  grew  more 
rumpled  every  year  but  whose  face  middle  age  had 
so  tightened  and  defined  that  its  lines  and  angles, 
beautiful  to  Wesley,  had  become  as  crisp  as  those 
of  a  crumpled  piece  of  vellum.  He  rose  from  his 
chair  when  Caroline  walked  onto  the  pavilion  and 


again  five  minutes  later  for  Bo.  Bo  had  changed 
his  shirt  and  he  carried  a  copy  of  the  morning 
newspaper. 

"You're  late,"  the  Judge  said. 

"Bailey  and  I  were  in  the  pasture."  Bo  seated 
himself  and  began  leafing  through  the  paper.  "The 
RAF  fired  DUsseldorf  with  two-ton  bombs,"  he 
said. 

"Your  mother  and  I  would  like  your  company." 
Bo  dropped  the  paper  to  the  floor.  "Did  you  check 
the  cows?" 

"They  won't  calve  for  another  week.  We  were  in 
the  front  pasture  putting  out  new  salt  and  they 
were  all  back  in  the  woods." 

"Check  them  this  afternoon,"  said  the  Judge. 

Mrs.  Blake  placed  a  portion  of  fruit  salad  on 
Bo's  plate.  No  matter  how  hot  the  day  she  always 
looked  cool.  Her  arms  were  powdered  and  the 
bracelets  on  her  wrists  made  cool  dry  noises.  Wes- 
ley loved  to  watch  her.  She  wore  a  soft -colored 
summer  dress  and  sat  very  straight  at  the  table. 
"Maude  called  from  town.  Bo."  she  said.  "She  got 
t  be  new  administ  rative  job  at  Shades  Valley.  She'll 
have  a  double  load  next  year— the  office  work  and 
I  '.  aching." 

Bo  had  interrupted  her.  "What  sense  does  teach- 
ing make  when  there's  a  war  going  on?  Why  not 
just  leach  everyone  to  fight?"  And  right  there 
Wesley  felt  the  unpleasantness  coming.  He  knew 
Bo  was  glad  his  sister  had  got  the  new  job;  that 
he  had  said  this  to  provoke  bis  father.  "Right. 
Daddy?" 

"No.  Everybody  can''  liu  And  the  war  won't 
last  forever." 

"You  fought."  said  Bo. 
"Yes." 

"And  you  think  I  should  fight.  And  Bailey  thinks 
I  should  fight."  He  thinks  irhat']  Wesley  said,  al- 
most aloud. 

"Eat  your  lunch.  Bo,"  said  his  mother.  "Nobody 
wants  to  fight." 

Passing  hot  rolls  for  the  second  time  he  stopped 
at  Bo's  side.  He  bent  and  whispered  something  in 
the  boy's  ear— a  confidential  smiling  gesture.  Bo 
stared  for  a  moment  at  his  plate,  blushing. 

Mrs.  Blake  shook  the  bracelets  on  her  wrist  to 
break  the  silence.  "Marie  Anne  is  dead." 

"Who?"  asked  the  Judge. 

"The  Dowager  Grand  Duchess  of  Luxembourg." 
said  Bo.  Then,  grabbing  at  his  paper,  he  said 
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'  Excuse  me,  Mama,"  and  walked  off  the  pavilion. 

Now  just  let  him  go,  Wesley  had  assured  the 
back  of  the  Judge's  head.  Wesley  had  decided  what 
to  do. 

**Cjood  aftanoow,  Mr.  Bailey,"  he  said,  whisking 
the  aluminum  tray  of  butter  cakes  into  the  re- 
frigerator. Bailey  grunted,  shuffling  on  the  stone 
steps  for  a  moment,  half  cleaning  his  boots,  then 
pushed  through  the  screen  door  and  sat  at  the 
table.  Wesley  put  a  plate  of  black-eyed  peas  and 
pork  chops,  hot  from  the  oven,  in  front  of  him 
and  said,  "Ilea's  yo'  lovely  lunch,"  a  phrase  he 
offered  Bailey  every  day  along  with  the  plate.  Then 
he  sat,  smiling  broadly,  on  a  stool  at  the  other  end 
of  the  table.  Bailey  looked  up  from  the  plate.  Wes- 
lev  had  always  gone  back  to  the  kitchen  after  giv- 
ing him  his  food. 

"Whaddya  want?"  said  Bailey. 

The  Negro  grinned  at  him.  Bailey's  surprise 
was  in  the  middle  of  turning  into  anger  when 
Wesley  said :  "Now  Mr.  Bailey,  I  know  you  to  be  a 
kind  man  and  I  know  you  loves  Mr.  Bo  dearly  as 
I  do— who  raised  him.  An'  tha's  why  I  know  you 
don't  want  him  over  in  Gumany  or  them  Soloman 
islands  where  all  those  boys  is  gettin'  killed  an' 
lonesome."  Wesley  was  talking  rapidly  through  a 
grin  so  fixed  it  was  almost  a  grimace,  and  Bailey, 
shocked  beyond  understanding  what  the  little 
Negro  was  saying,  stared  cow-like  back  at  him,  his 
mouth  open,  his  hands  lying  like  two  big  chunks 
of  earth  by  his  untouched  plate. 

"You  known  how  sweet  an'  lovely  an'  educated 
this  fambly  is.  Why,  this  the  finest  fambly  in 
Alabama  you  workin'  for— look  at  'em,  all  gov'nors 
an'  judges  an'  wealthy  men."  There  was  something 
unearthly  in  Wesley's  face  now  that  even  Bailey, 
stunned  as  he  was,  could  see,  and  he  found  him- 
self fixing  on  it,  fascinated  with  the  outward 
growth  of  y  sharp  unnatural  rage  beneath  Wes- 
ley's puffy  benevolent  features.  "An'  that  Bo's 
gonna  be  the  finest  of  all.  Yes  he  is.  If  you  edu- 
cated and  refined,  there  is  no  doors  closed  to  you. 
I  didn'  raise  that  boy  to  see  him  do  anythin'  but 
what  his  heart  desire-to  live  on  this  mountain 
an'  go  to  his  nice  college  in  Virginia  an'  see  pretty 
things  all  his  life.  So  please,  Bailey,"  calling  him 
that  for  the  first  time,  "please  jcs'  teach  him  how 
to  do  farmin'  an'  don't  talk  to  my  boy  no  mo'  about 
the  waw." 

And  Bailey  saw  the  face  fall  for  an  instant  into 
exhaustion ;  t hen  Wesley  was  pointing  to  his  plate. 
"Yo'  lunch  gettin'  cold,"  he  said  and  hurried  back 
into  the  kitchen. 

All  Bailey  could  do  was  sit  there,  his  face  blank, 
his  thumbs  hooked  in  the  straps  of  his  overalls. 


And  when  finally  he  could  move,  it  was  not  toward 
the  kitchen,  but  out  the  screen  doors,  stumbling 
and  then  half-running  toward  the  pavilion  where 
he  knew  the  Judge  rested  after  lunch.  When  he 
came  around  the  corner  of  the  house  he  saw  the 
Judge  standing,  hand  on  hip,  watching  the  re- 
treating figure  of  Wesley  scuttle  off  toward  the 
front  of  the  house. 

"Judge  Blake!"  he  yelled,  making  for  him  as 
fast  as  his  feet  would  let  him,  "Judge,  I  don't  know 
what  that  nigger  tol'  you,  but  it's  me  or  him, 
Judge-one  of  us  gits  off  this  place  today.'"  Tobacco 
juice  was  running  down  his  chin  and  he  made  a 
swipe  at  it  with  his  forearm,  standing  now  in  front 
of  the  Judge,  ashamed  by  his  approach  and  con- 
fused. So  ashamed  that  his  voice  (he  noticed  it 
but  could  do  nothing  about  it  i  kept  trailing  off  in 
mid-sentence  as  he  explained  his  version  of  what 
had  happened  ( "when  all  I  tol'  him  was  I'd  go  if 
I  was  him")  and  so  confused  by  the  past  ten  min- 
utes that  when  he  had  finished  talking  and  the 
Judge  said— "I've  already  told  Wesley  to  apologize 
to  you,  Sam.  He  didn't  have  any  right  to  talk  to 
you  that  way.  I  told  him  to  stay  off  the  back  porch 
from  now  on  while  you're  eating  and  you  don't 
have  to  see  him  except  for  that,"  and  asked,  "Now 
you  don't  want  to  take  this  thing  any  farther,  do 
you  Sam?"— Bailey  could  just  scratch  his  boot 
around  in  the  earth  and  say,  naw,  he  reckoned  not, 
and  begin  backing  away  toward  the  barn. 

The  Judge  sat  alone  on  the  pavilion  in  a  wicker 
armchair.  The  sounds  of  lunch  dishes  being  cleared 
from  the  table  behind  him  had  stopped.  His  father 
would  have  known  what  to  do  about  Bailey  and 
Wesley.  He  would  have  settled  it  in  his  mind  w  ith 
one  abrupt,  final  nod. 

The  mountain  had  been  his  for  thirteen  months, 
since  he  buried  his  father  on  its  northern  slope; 
and  the  first  few  of  these  months  had  been  the 
most  comfortable  of  his  life.  A  full  second  growth 
of  timber  and  the  disappearance  of  all  signs  of 
clearing  and  building— all  signs  of  intrusion-  had 
allowed  him  to  feel  that  the  mountain  and  he  had 
achieved  the  same  quality  of  peace.  But  recently, 
an  adolescent  feeling  of  vulnerability  had  dis- 
turbed his  comfort.  His  need  to  deliberate,  weigh, 
the  professionally-developed  pity,  seemed  to  have 
become  just  ways  of  being  accessible. 

And  now  there  was  the  war  to  which  Bo  could 
either  go  or  refuse  to  go:  he  was  in  school  and 
both  he  and  the  Judge  knew  that  if  it  came  to  his 
being  drafted  out,  his  father  could  and  would 
prevent  it.  But  why  did  Bo  not  want  to  go?  He  was 
committed,  God  knows,  to  the  ideology  of  a  war 
against  fascism  and  he  was  excited,  or  seemed  to 


be,  about  war  itself— that  huge,  deadly,  glamorous 
pattern  of  events  and  responses  that  had  thrilled 
the  Judge  into  Europe  in  the  last  war  and,  in  a 
less  diluted  form,  had  driven  his  grandfather  into 
the  dusty,  bitter  retreats  of  1864  to  fight  for  a 
cause  he  did  not  even  believe  in.  ...  He  rose  from 
his  chair,  and  from  the  railing  of  the  pavilion 
stood  looking  over  the  wide  sweeps  of  lawn,  his 
back  arched,  his  hands  rubbing  down  the  wrinkles 
in  his  suit. 

Bo  was  an  idealist.  He  wanted  what  young  peo- 
ple wanted  now,  and  what  the  Judge  too.  in  one 
responsible  part  of  his  mind,  wanted,  or  supposed 
he  did— a  world  that  would  accommodate  every- 
one. The  Judge  was  very  sure  why  this  war  was  be- 
ing fought:  it  was  being  fought  to  preserve  the 
threatened  average,  and  this  was  a  good  enough 
reason. 

To  hate  part  of  what  he  knew  was  right  was  a 
division  he  had  long  tolerated  in  himself.  He  knew 
that  social  justice  was  an  accommodation  to  aver- 
ages and  that  the  world  was  no  longer  any  place 
for  the  pure  selfhood,  the  defiant  freedom  that  had 
lined  his  grandfather's  face.  Maybe  it  was  the 
gradual  wearing-away  of  that  freedom— by  the 
development  of  a,  what?  .  .  .  social  conscience?  be- 
gun in  his  father,  increased  in  himself,  and  maybe 
full  grown  in  Re— the  loss  of  unrepressed  personal 
force,  that  made  his  son,  his  home,  his  life  seem 
so  vulnerable,  so  .  .  .  overripe.  Yes.  Because  behind 
the  silver  and  books  and  Georgian  furniture  it 
was  a  crude  animal  force,  a  way  of  doing  things 
abruptly,  freely,  that  had  always  operated  the  life 
here.  He  had  seen  his  grandfather  use  it  a  thou- 
sand times.  And  his  father.  And  maybe  Bo  did  not 
or  could  not  join  this  war  because  the  residue  of 
that  force  in  him  was  still  strong  enough  to  inter- 
fere with  the  other— the  self-limiting  ideal.  And 
the  Judge  knew  that  he  would  have  to  see  Bo 
stand  up  and  act  or  give  in  completely  before  he 
could  feel  anything  like  respect  for  him  again. 

He  was  tired.  He  had  not  decided  what  to  do 
about  Wesley  ...  he  could  not  decide  as  his  father 
would  have.  When  he  turned.  Caroline  was  stand- 
ing before  him.  "I  guess  I'd  better  go,"  he  said, 
looking  at  his  watch. 

"You  don't  really  want  him  to  go?" 

"Who?  No.  I  want  him  to  do  what  he  has  to  do." 
he  answered.  She  looked  tall  and  fresh  facing  him 
in  his  wrinkled  suit.  The  constant  calm  on  her 
face,  the  graying  ash-blond  hair,  the  cool  lovely 
features.  She  never  sweats,  he  thought. 

"Well,  he  doesn't  have  to  fight,"  she  said 

"No.  I've  got  to  go." 

"I  know,"  she  said,  and  brushed  his  cheel 
a  cool  powdery  kiss.  "He  won't  have  to  go  to  war." 
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B  ailey  knew  exactly  where  she  would  be.  They 
walked  through  the  woods  that  flanked  the  pasture 
on  the  south  to  a  small  clearing.  When  the  cow 
saw  them  she  tried  to  get  up  and  Bailey  stood  at 
the  edge  of  the  woods  and  calmed  her  with  his 
voice  until  she  stopped  moving.  "Her  rear  end  is 
tore  all  to  hell,"  he  said.  Beside  her  lay  the  still- 
born bull  calf,  its  neck  bent  back  so  far  that  the 
small  ears  touched  its  back.  The  teeth  and  hooves 
and  the  white  part  of  the  hide  were  very  clean 
and  bright.  It  was  the  finest-looking  calf  Bo  had 
ever  seen,  a  huge  calf  with  beautiful  markings. 
"Goddammit,  I  told  him."  Bailey  seemed  to  be 
talking  to  the  cow.  "That  bull  was  too  big."  His 
voice  was  soft  but  his  face  was  raw  and  enraged; 
the  anger  Bo  had  noticed  in  him  since  lunch  was 
suddenly  all  across  his  usually  blank  features.  "We 
got  to  get  her  up." 

The  cow  struggled  again  when  he  moved  to  her. 
The  afterbirth  lay  across  half  the  calf's  shoulder 
and  was  spread  in  front  of  the  cow  like  a  purple 
shawl,  ragged  where  she  had  eaten  it.  Bailey 
moved  it  out  of  her  way  with  his  boot  and  talked 
gently,  trying  to  coax  her  up.  Bo  could  hear  Bailey 
telling  him  something  but  he  couldn't  move.  He 
stood  looking  at  the  calf,  unable  to  make  himself 
move.  "I  said  get  on  her  other  Hank,"  Bailey 
shouted.  The  cow  was  lurching,  trying  to  get  her 
feet  beneath  her  and  Bailey  was  hunched,  strain- 
ing on  her  side.  Her  face  is  so  calm,  Bo  thought. 
"Bo!" 

When  he  finally  moved,  the  cow  had  fallen.  She 
lay  still,  bleeding  from  the  rear.  Together  they 
tried  once  more  to  lift  her  but  the  animal  was 
exhausted.  Bailey  stood  up,  sweating  and  furious. 
"Go  get  the  tractor." 

"Let's  try  it  once  .  .  ." 

"Go  get  the  goddamn  tractor."  He  turned,  wip- 
ing his  hands  on  his  overalls. 

Bo  looked  at  the  calf,  at  the  dying  cow,  at  Bailey. 
Bailey  drew  his  hand  across  his  face,  streaking 
his  nose  with  blood,  and  squatted  by  the  cow.  Bo 
knew  he  had  finished  talking  now,  that  he  would 
be  silent,  his  big  mouth  chewing  loosely,  his  eyes 
tlat  and  final  until  whatever  had  to  be  done  was 
done.  Bo  leaned  over  quickly  and  lifted  the  calf's 
head  in  his  hand:  the  slickness  had  dried  in  the 
sun  and  the  hair  around  its  jaw  was  stiff  and 
clean.  The  head  felt  cool  against  his  hand. 

After  they  had  pulled  the  cow  to  her  feet  with 
the  trac  tor  and  led  her  stumbling  and  bleeding  to 
the  barn.  Bo  called  the  vet  and  Bailey  tried  to 
slow  the  bleeding  with  de-horning  powder.  Then 
they  waited  in  the  barn.  Bo  felt  sick  and  wanted  to 
sit,  but  Bailey  was  standing,  even  the  cow  was 
standing,  so  he  stood.  "Why  did  it  happen?" 
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"Yo'  daddy  bred  her  to  that  Whitcomb  bull  in 
Xewmerkle  an'  he  was  too  big  for  her."  Bailey 
looked  off  into  the  hay  loft. 

"That  was  a  beautiful  calf,"  Bo  said  and  im- 
mediately regretted  it.  This  was  Laura  Green, 
Bailey's  favorite  of  the  nine  Jersey  cows.  Bailey 
didn't  care  about  the  calf.  "Bailey,"  he  said,  "lis- 
ten, I'm  sorry  I  didn't  get  over  to  her  quick 
enough  back  there."  Bailey  looked  into  the  loft 
and  said  nothing.  "I  just  couldn't  move.  It  was 
the  way  that  calf  looked." 

"Yeah,"  said  Bailey,  and  spat  yellow  juice  into 
an  S  across  the  concrete  Hoor. 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"Your  daddy's  cow's  tore  up." 

"No,  I  don't  mean  that,"  said  Bo.  "Something 
was  wrong  when  you  came  back  from  lunch." 
Bailey  walked  over  to  a  milking  stall,  his  back  to 
Bo. 

"You  want  to  talk  some  more  about  the  Blitz?" 
Bo  asked  after  awhile. 

Bailey  wheeled  on  him.  "I  don't  wantta  ever 
talk  to  you  about  Blitz  or  Philippines  or  none  of 
that  crap  anymore.  Go  up  an'  talk  to  that  nigger." 

"What  Negro?" 

"That  half-white  neegro  up  at  the  house.  You 
go  lying  to  that  nigger  about  things  I  say."  Bailey 
was  trembling,  his  glance  still  in  the  loft. 

Bo  had  seen  him  like  this  only  once  before.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  summer  he  had  made  many 
mistakes  with  machinery  and  animals  and  Bailey 
had  corrected  them  patiently  until  one  afternoon 
when  Bo  left  the  lower  half  of  the  door  to  the 
milking  barn  unlatched  and  unwatched  for  a  few 
minutes  and  a  heifer  the  Judge  had  just  bought 
wandered  out  of  the  strange  barn  and  was  nearly 
killed  on  the  highway  two  or  three  hours  later.  Not 
when  they  finally  found  the  animal,  but  as  soon  as 
Bo  had  found  Bailey  and  told  him  the  heifer  was 
missing  and  why,  the  man  had  turned,  shouting 
at  Bo  a  question  he  had  been  repeating  ever  since 
with  his  eyes,  and  his  face  flooded  with  the  same 
anger  Bo  saw  there  now. 

"What  does  Wesley  have  to  do  .  .  ." 

"Get  on  outta  here,  boy." 

"Bailey!" 

"Get  outta  ma  (jixlita m //  barn." 

The  rain  clouds  made  dark  come  early.  Bo  stood 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Carters'  front  yard  beneath  a 
group  of  hickory  trees  and  watched  the  clouds  rush 
for  the  few  stars  still  visible  in  the  north.  Above 
him,  Hugh  Carter  sat  in  a  lawn  chair  on  the  patio, 
his  skinny  profile  and  an  old  studio  easel  outlined 
against  the  still  clear  northern  sky. 

Hugh  was,  he  had  decided,  his  last  hope  now.  If 


he  wanted  to,  Hugh  could  tell  him  in  a  few  quiet 
wry  words  what  he  should  do  and  how  to  do  it,  or 
at  least  how  he  had  done  it:  how  he  had  got  off 
this  island. 

He  had  known  he  was  trapped  since  he  left 
Bailey  and  the  cow  early  this  afternoon,  pushing 
and  running  through  the  barn  door  out  into  the 
hot  air,  followed  by  Bailey's  constant  unspoken 
question.  He  had  realized  then,  as  the  hot  after- 
noon swelled  around  him,  that  he  had  been  trapped 
here  for  seventeen  years. 

He  had  stopped  running  when  he  reached  the 
pasture  and  had  walked  westward  to  the  brow  of 
the  mountain  overlooking  the  highway,  and  then 
south,  keeping  close  to  the  edge. 

"We  ain't  gonna  let  you  leave,  sweet  boy.  Eat 
that  good  lunch  an  drink  yo'  buttermilk,"  Wesley 
had  whispered  to  him.  There  were  three  glasses  in 
front  of  everyone:  water,  sweetmilk,  buttermilk. 
And  a  fingerbowl.  He  screwed  his  face  around  and 
spat.  There  was  Chippendale,  ormolu  .  .  .  horses 
bred  from  the  best  damn  Tennessee  walking  horse 
in  the  state,  his  father  said.  The  best. 

It  was  bright  on  the  mountain's  edge— sun  glint- 
ing off  the  tops  of  cars,  off  the  glassy  reservoir 
lying  huge  on  the  other  side  of  the  highway.  The 
homes  on  the  western  ridge  of  the  mountain  made 
a  lake  of  it,  cutting  trees  and  branches  enough  to 
let  through  a  view  of  water,  but  no  squat  concrete 
buildings  or  black  pipes.  Wesley  said  drink  yo' 
buttermilk.  How  could  he  pull  machine  guns  into 
place  on  Guam  or  shoot  down  Zeros  over  China 
after  soaking  in  buttermilk  for  seventeen  years? 
God.  he  owned  a  silver-headed  riding  crop;  he 
spent  vacations  at  the  Homestead.  And  men  in 
basic  training  sat  together  on  acres  of  toilets.  His 
hands  were  soft.  He  couldn't  do  things. 

He  had  reached  the  creek  now  and  he  turned 
east,  walking  along  its  bank  back  into  the  moun- 
tain, away  from  the  highway. 

He  and  Cullom  had  rented  a  cabin  on  the  Maury 
River  for  next  year.  They  wouldn't  live  in  the 
fraternity  house-too  close,  noisy,  and  on  the  river 
you  heard  only  rapids,  birds,  and  the  sound  of 
trees.  Cullom  would  party  out  there,  but  that  was 
all  right.  He  would  have  a  car.  He  would  be  a  soph- 
omore. He  was  through  with  the  nasty  part— the 
beanies,  the  dormitory,  initiation.  Next  year  he 
could  walk  through  Lexington,  or  drive,  with- 
drawn and  mysterious— a  thin  philosophy  major, 
hut  well  dressed,  who  lived  with  another  philoso- 
phy major  in  a  cabin  on  the  Maury.  He  would  have 
his  wines  at  the  cabin.  Buy  capon  in  Staunton,  and 
go  to  polo  in  Charlottesville  with  a  silver  flask  for 
brandy  and  a  dark-haired  serious  girl  from  Macon 
or  Hollins  who  read  Hegel.  He  squinted  through 
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the  tool  dark  shadows  beneath  the  willows  and 
water  oaks,  reminded  of  his  own  sweating,  terri- 
fied face  this  morning  before  Bailey  woke  him.  He 
was  on  Bataan.  Around  him  were  the  diseased, 
•dog-eating  troops  and  he  stood  soft-looking 
against  the  ragged,  brilliant  landscape,  incredibly 
dressed  in  a  summer  sports  jacket.  He  was  talking 
i  very  fast  to  Wainwright  himself.  The  gaunt, 
bearded  General  stared  at  the  ground  and  would 
not  look  at  him.  but  someone  behind  him  whom  he 
could  not  see  was  watching  and  saying  in  a  soft 
hideous  Southern  voice:  "Goddammit.  Ho.  can't 
you  do  anything  right?" 

As  he  examined  his  own  dream  face  he  thought 
of  the  calmer  stronger  ones  of  his  father,  his 
grandfather— a  daguerreotype  of  his  great-grand- 
father in  a  gray  uniform  with  gold  epaulets— and 
he  stood  for  a  long  time  on  the  quiet  creek  bank, 
as  stunned  by  his  heritage  as  the  still-born  calf. 

(There  were  lights  on  now  in  the  living  room  and 
he  could  see  Ellen  and  Hobart  Carter  on  the  sofa. 
Hugh  had  not  heard  him  come  up  the  hill;  he  was 
-till  slumped  in  the  lawn  chair,  staring  at  the 

i  sasel.  Beside  him  on  the  flagstones  were  a  palette 

land  brushes. 

"Hello.  Hugh."  he  said. 

His  cousin  turned  a  pale  cheek  without  moving 
in  the  chair.  "Well,  hi.  Bo."  His  voice  was  unin- 
j  lected,  slow:  Bo  knew  he  was  still  thinking  about 
.he  painting  on  the  easel.  He  had  covered  a  small 
piece  of  masonite  with  the  thick,  bright  colors  of 
he  flower  garden  that  lay  off  to  the  right  of  the 
patio.  With  light,  feathered  brushstrokes  he  had 
tainted  in  the  stately  scarlet  calla  lilies  partially 
enclosing  a  rectangle  of  purple  dahlias,  red  and 
l.ellow  zinnias,  and  marigolds.  It  was  a  controlled 
j  nit  vivid  and  daring  painting,  and  the  green  pure 
jiuality  of  the  mountain  air  seemed  to  float  within 
t.  Hugh  was  going,  in  a  few  days,  from  doing  this 
I  o  war. 

I    "How  did  you  join  the  Army,  Hugh?" 
"Just  went  down  and  signed  up." 
"No,  I  mean  how  did  you  do  it?  What  did  your 
ha  rents  say?" 

Hugh  smiled.  "They  didn't  mind." 
Hugh  would  have  been  a  junior  next  year  at  the 
■Jniversity  of  Georgia.  His  major  was  painting 
hnd  he  was  thought  to  be  very  good.  His  teachers 
Knd  friends  wanted  him  to  enter  the  big  jury 
|;hows  and  exhibitions,  but  Hugh  never  did.  Of 
J  hose  things  he  liked  he  liked  the  mountain  best, 
lind  he  spent  part  of  each  day  din  ing  his  vacations 
learning  its  growths  and  seasons  and  moods  by 
»ainting  them.  He  disliked  most  of  the  people  he 
|:new,  including  Bo,  but  few  of  them  knew  it:  his 


ugly  features,  his  gauntness,  the  way  clothes  lost 
their  shape  around  him,  and  his  gentleness,  made 
people  feel  he  must  like  them  that  he  would  need 
to  like  them.  Most  of  all  he  disliked  his  parents: 
his  mother  because  she  allowed  alcohol  to  drown 
the  part  of  her  that  would  hate  the  cruel,  soft  per- 
son she  now  was,  and  his  father  because  of  the 
feminine  aversion  to  anything  unpleasant  that 
made  him  believe  the  best  way  to  help  his  wife  was 
to  avoid  displeasing  her;  and  so  got  drunk  with 
her.  They  seemed  unreal  to  Hugh.  He  didn't  really 
believe  them. 

"I  guess  I'll  join  pretty  soon,"  said  Bo.  He  sat 
on  the  flagstones  facing  Hugh  who  did  not  answer 
him.  "Which  theater  of  the  war  do  you  like  best?" 

"Like  best?" 

"Listen,  Hugh,  why  did  you  join?" 

"I  don't  know  exactly.  Just  a  feeling  I  had  in 
school  last  semester.  A  lot  of  the  older  guys  and 
some  of  the  teachers  were  going  in." 

It  was  beginning  to  rain  very  lightly  and  Bo 
felt  a  strange  panic  rising.  "When  do  you  leave?" 
he  asked. 

Hugh  stood  up,  laid  the  painting  gently  on  the 
ground  and  folded  the  easel.  "Monday  night,"  he 
said. 

"Hugh,  you  know  they've  killed  over  fifty-thou- 
sand people  in  Britain  now?  They  hit  the  ports 
mostly:  Clydeside,  Liverpool,  Portsmouth.  Oh,  and 
hey,  Hugh,  listen  to  this:  King  George  went  up  to 
visit  this  American  installation,  see,  and  when  he 
was  leaving  this  GI  from  Atlanta  says:  'Y'all 
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RIDE  IN 

by  Sidney  Sulkin 

Morning  sun  crumples  the  HUMBLE  sign 
to  tinfoil. 

Walter,  leaning  an  ornithologist's  ear 
to  the  engine  song, 
hears  a  telltale  cheep,  I  can  tell. 
I'll  come  at  six  for  the  bill. 

Bulls'  eyes  rush  blinding  at  me 
while  I  wait. 

hung  like  a  pickup  sack  at  the  edge  of  traffic, 
striped  in  lattices  of  sound  and  light. 

Gas  smell  blooms,  a  strong  flower, 
from  the  cogitating  pump. 
Busses  sigh, 
lay  gastropodal  stink- 
on  the  softening  asphali . 

Sealed  cans  of  motor  oil  wink 

in  a  cartier  case. 

A  hood  flaps  yapping  upward 

like  a  morning  bird 

cawing. 

The  gas  pump  hums. 
My  pickup  comes. 


hurry  back,  y'Majesty.'  "  Hugh  put  his  tubes  of 
paint  into  a  paper  sack  and  looked  strangely  at 
Bo.  It  was  almost  dark  now;  they  could  not  see 

each  other  very  well.  "Do  you  read  much  about  the 
war?"  asked  Bo. 
"No." 

"Boy.  I  do.  I've  been  learning  all  these  facts,  like 
how  old  Tojo  is,  and  how  many  men  went  down 
with  the  R<  pidse  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Facts 
.  .  .  you  know,  are  things  you  can  get  your  mind 
around.  Hard  things."  He  was  on  his  feet  now. 
"Look,  why  are  you  joining  up  if  you  don't  know 
anything  about  what's  going  on?" 

Hugh  shrugged  and  picked  up  the  rest  of  his 
things. 

"Look  Hugh,  what  the  hell?  I  mean  don't  you 
know  anything  about  this  war,  what  we're  doing 
over  there?  We're  fighting  against  racial  aristoc- 
racy. Don't  you  even  know  why  we're  fighting?" 

"I  know,"  said  Hugh,  looking  straight  at  him 
for  the  first  time.  "I  know.  I  don't  know  all  those 
facts,  but  .  .  ." 

"Then  how  do  you  know?  You  don't  know  any 
more  than  Bailey,"  Bo  shouted.  And  Hugh  smiled 
at  him. 

Hugh  smiled  and  the  discovery  that  his  cousin 


disliked  him  surged  over  Bo.  He  realized  numbly 
as  Hugh  turned  and  walked  off  the  patio  that  he  1 
could  never  ask  him  now  what  he  had  come  to  ask. 

His  father  met  him  at  the  door  about  a  half-hour 
later.  Bo  had  stumbled  across  the  dark  mountain  | 
getting  dr*enched  with  rain. 

"Your  mother  was  worried  about  your  missing 
supper." 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said. 

"Go  up  and  change  your  clothes.  Then  we  can 
talk.".  • 

"All  right,"  he  said. 

When  he  came  back  downstairs  the  Judge  was 
in  the  living  room,  sitting  deep  in  an  armchair 
beneath  the  large  portrait  of  Caroline's  mother. 
The  light  above  the  picture  was  the  only  light  in 
the  room.  The  lady  was  dressed  in  a  pink,  1880s  (  I 
tea  gown.  In  front  of  her  on  a  low  table  was  a  silver  \ 
tea  service  and  she  had  always  looked  to  Bo  to  be  , 
asking  some  invisible  companion  to  take  more 
cream.  Her  portrait  was  a  soft,  alien  touch,  in  the 
dark,  masculine  room.  X, 

Wesley  had  laid  a  tray  on  the  coffee  table;  Bo 
sat  on  the  sofa  beside  it  but  did  not  touch  the  food.  ■ 
He  waited  for  his  father  to  speak  and  when  he  did 
not  they  sat  together  silent  for  a  long  time. 

"You  lost  a  calf  today,"  Bo  said. 

"I  know,"  said  the  Judge. 

"How?" 

"Bailey  came  up  this  afternoon  to  tell  me  he 
was  quitting." 

"It  wasn't  his  fault." 

"Not  because  of  the  calf  ...  he  and  Wesley  had 
a  run-in  over  you.  I  didn't  fire  him  though.  I  guess 
I  should  have." 

"Who?  Fire  who?" 

"Wesley,  dammit.  I'm  not  going  to  fire  eithert 
one  of  them.  And  I'm  not  letting  Sam  quit.  Be-i 
cause  I  don't  have  to.  They're  not  going  to  be 
around  each  other  anymore.  And  you're  not  going 
to  work  with  Bailey  anymore." 

"Why  not?"  asked  Bo.  He  cared  about  that  very 
much,  but  his  voice  sounded  dead  to  him. 

"Your  mother  thinks  you  ought  to  have  a  rest 
before  you  go  back  to  school." 

He  fell  sideways  on  the  couch  and  cupped  his 
face  in  both  hands.  "I'm  not  going  back  to  school," 
he  said.  He  knew  the  Judge  was  looking  at  him 
and  he  wondered  vaguely  if  his  father  could  see 
the  terrible  alikeness  Bo  felt  between  himself  and 
the  painting  above  him.  "I'm  not  going  back,"  he 
said  again.  "And  maybe  they  will  draft  me." 

"All  right,"  said  his  father.  "Now  sit  up."  His 
voice  sounded  tired  and  far  away  to  Bo,  but 
Bailey's  untiring  question  was  close  behind  him 
in  the  still  room. 
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FREUD  AND 

HIS  OWN  PATIENTS 

"In  his  therapeutic  activities,  which  flash  with  character^ 
there  are  awesome  glimpses  of  his  great  purpose  .  .  ." 


When  Sigmund  Freud  was  in  his  middle  thir- 
ties, his  medical  career  began  to  take  an  alarming 
turn.  This  was  in  the  early  1890s,  years  before  his 
thinking  attained  that  conceptual  shape  we  call 
•psychoanalysis.  A  gifted  neuropsychiatrist  of  in- 
creasing reputation,  Freud  was  becoming  alien- 
ated from  the  professional  community  of  Vienna. 
The  personal  advantages  his  brilliance  had  already 
tchieved  were  beginning  to  slip  away,  at  first  into 
Indifference,  then  derision.  For  a  man  approaching 
middle  age  and  shouldering  responsibility  not  only 
for  his  wife  and  children,  but  for  his  parents  and 
sisters  as  well,  the  financial  jeopardy  was  nerve- 
acking.  That  his  professional  plight  was  not  the 
result  of  something  suddenly  bizarre  or  icono- 
clastic in  his  assertions  about  mental  illness  corn- 
sounded  his  frustrations.   Iconoclastic  opinions 
were  to  damage  his  career  much  later,  and  when 
hey  did,  he  readily  accepted  it.  At  this  point,  his 
vas  a  case  of  exasperating  an  establishment  not 
et  prepared  for  reformation. 

For  example,  Freud's  early  proposals  about  the 
;exual  factor  in  the  psychoneuroses  were  not  sen- 
sational novelties.  They  were  quite  consistent  with 
>revalent  opinion.  A  relationship  between  the  sex- 
lal  life  of  patients  and  their  nervous  disorders 
vas  a  suspicion  widespread  among  medical  pract- 
itioners of  the  time.  Freud  credited  Charcot,  one 
if  his  most  esteemed  teachers,  with  the  remark 
eferring  to  mental  patients,  "Mais,  dans  des  eas 
lareils  c'est  toujours  la  chose  genitale,  toujours, 
mijtmi-s,  toujours"- with  such  patients,  it  is  al- 
ways a  matter  of  sex,  always,  always,  always.  It 
vas  Josef  Breuer,  physician  to  many  luminaries  of 
Viennese  society,  who  said  to  Freud  about  a  neu- 
rotic patient,  "These  things  are  always  secrets 
"alcove"— questions  involving  the  marriage  bed. 
Another  indelible  reference  to  sex  came  from  Pro- 
essor  Rudolf  Chrobak,  the  most  eminent  gynecol- 
ogist of  Vienna.  In  connection  with  a  woman  he 


sent  to  Freud  for  treatment,  he  recommended  with 
cynical  despair :  "Rx.  Penis  normalis  dosim  repeta- 
lnr"— the  best  medicine  would  be  an  ordinary 
penis,  repeatedly. 

Thus  when  Freud  initially  codified  these  ideas 
into  a  scientific  position,  it  was  not  his  originality 
that  scandalized  his  colleagues.  What  was  disturb- 
ing was  something  about  Freud's  character.  As 
he  commented  years  later,  those  notions  that  his 
colleagues  casually  flirted  with,  he  married— and 
took  the  consequences.  Indeed,  genius  without 
character  is  hopeless  ;  for  it  is  character  that  dares 
to  carry  ideas  beyond  the  judgment  of  a  given  time 
and  place,  into  the  more  risky  tribunals  of  Destiny. 

Naturally  Freud's  character— his  almost  naive 
earnestness— found  expression  in  his  daily  clinical 
practice,  in  his  actual  conduct  with  patients.  In 
his  therapeutic  activities,  which  flash  with  char- 
acter, there  are  awesome  glimpses  of  his  great 
purpose  that  have  remained  comparatively  ne- 
glected in  the  dissemination  of  his  thought. 

Vienna  abounded  in  so-called  classically  hysteri- 
cal women,  patients  free  of  physical  lesions  but 
nevertheless  given  to  fainting  spells,  shortness  of 
breath,  ill-temper,  depression,  amnesia,  nausea, 
delusions,  migraines,  paralyses— the  list  could  lie 
extended  to  a  full  page.  The  male  neurotics  tended 
toward  elaborate  and  incapacitating  obsessions 
and  compulsions.  Theories  about  the  psychoneu- 
roses were  far  in  advance  of  therapeutic  tech- 
niques, not  unlike  the  situation  today  with.  say. 
cancer.  To  the  Vienna  medical  society  (which  was 
one  of  the  best  in  the  world  ),  hobbled  as  it  was  by 
an  ignorance  as  to  how  to  treat  the  psychoneu- 
roses, neurotic  patients  were  regarded  as  annoy- 
ances, malingerers,  pests.  Treatment  consisted  of 
talking,  suggesting,  and  commanding  the  neurotic 
out  of  his  symptoms.  This  failing,  mild  electric 
shock,  rest  cures,  warm  baths,  and  other  tech- 
niques  were  called  in,  largely  to  emphasize  the 
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doctor's  determination  that  the  patient  get  well. 
The  doctor-patient  relationship  could  be  described 
as  one  of  mutual  harassment. 

I  have  mentioned  that  Freud  took  quite  serious- 
ly the  business  of  sexuality.  Another  idea— some- 
what less  common,  because  it  was  more  complex, 
was  that  neurosis  had  something  to  do  with  the 
lengths  a  patient  had  to  go  to  avoid  unsavory 
thoughts  and  memories  of  painful  events.  This 
Freud  also  took  seriously,  and  he  pronounced  the 
idea  in  an  italicized  maxim  in  one  of  his  earliest 
papers:  "Hysterical  patients  suffer  principally 
from  reminiscences."  For  the  psychotherapy  of 
neurosis,  the  consequences  of  this  idea  were  ex- 
traordinary. It  meant  that  the  doctor  should  listen 
to  his  patient's  verbal  reports  and  try  to  locate  the 
morbid  feeling  and  ideas  his  neurotic  symptoms 
replace.  With  typical  plausibility,  this  is  precisely 
what  Freud  did,  for  hours  on  end,  day  after  day. 
But  he  not  only  listened  to  the  nonsense  of  his  pa- 
tients; he  began  to  demand  that  they  amplify  de- 
tails that  were  obscure  and  incomplete.  Inevitably, 
Freud  was  becoming,  as  David  Riesman  once 
called  him,  a  "rate  buster."  Where  all  around  him 
superficial  dispatch  prevailed,  Freud  found  it  nec- 
essary to  prolong  therapy  to  unheard-of  lengths. 

Like  Philoctetes,  Freud  now  possessed  a  wound 
and  a  bow,  for  which  he  was  both  shunned  and 
sought.  In  practicing  psychiatry,  this  means  that 
you  become  one  of  the  list  of  "extreme  measures," 
and  you  are  referred  the  most  intractable  cases. 
These  days  you  would  have  to  ransack  your  direc- 
tory for  a  colleague  who  would  take  on  the  kind  of 
case  that  routinely  filled  Freud's  practice  at  the 
height  of  his  physical  powers.  Yet  in  all  his  pub- 
lished accounts  of  treatment,  there  is  not  a  breath 
of  self-pity  or  self-aggrandizement. 

Reason  vs.  Obsession 

w  at  was  it  like  to  be  a  patient  of  such  a  doc- 
tor'.' It  has  been  said  that  Freud  was  a  severe  ra- 
tionalist who  reduced  human  vitalities  to  barren 
mechanics.  Bui  this  is  true  only  if  pettiness  is 
proof  of  passion.  When  a  patient  consulted  Freud, 
he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  man  deeply  involved  in 
an  enterprise  larger  than  the  patient  and  larger 
than  Freud.  It  was  the  absence  of  personal  petti- 
ness in  the  situation  he  created  that  liberated  the 
patient's  secrets.  There  was  nothing  a  patient 
could  tell  this  man  that  he  couldn't  find  a  proper 
niche  for  in  the  human  design.  He  could  walk 
through  nightmares  and  humanize  all  demons.  He 
was  the  passionate  enemy  of  every  fear  that  made 
freedom  of  thought  less  than  an  absolute  prin- 


ciple. Though  he  staked  everything  on  the  power 
of  reason,  the  scheme  that  reason  served  could 
have  occurred  only  to  a  man  of  transcendental 
sensibilities. 

All  of  this  springs  to  life  in  the  case  histories 
that  appear  now  and  again  in  the  long  shelf  of 
Freud's  writings.  The  Rat  Man  case— we  shall 
learn  momentarily  the  reason  for  this  grisly  ap- 
pellation—comes  to  mind  first,  because  I  can't 
imagine  another  psychiatrist  in  practice  at  that 
time. who,  upon  hearing  the  complaints  of  the  Rat 
Man,  would  not  have  come  forth  promptly  with  the 
well-meaning  voice  of  conventional  reassurance 
and  thereby  blown  the  case. 

The  Rat  Man  (this  is  his  nickname  among  an- 
alysts; "Notes  Upon  a  Case  of  Obsessional  Neu- 
rosis"  is  his  original  name)  was  a  young  law  stu- 
dent who  had  recently  done  military  training,  and 
consulted  Freud  in  connection  with  proliferating 
obsessions.  Their  grip  upon  him  could  be  regulated 
only  by  the  patient's  performing  nonsensical  acts, 
which  were  consuming  years  of  his  life.  Typical 
was  an  irresistible  urge  to  interrupt  his  studying 
at  a  given  hour  in  the  evening  and  retire  to  a 
downstairs  vestibule  where  he  had  to  expose  his 
genitals  in  a  mirror  while  thinking  about  his  de- 
ceased father.  Many  of  his  compulsions  were  not 
so  easily  carried  out,  and  some  demanded  exhaust j 
ing  restraint,  as  when,  for  example,  it  occurred  tc| 
the  patient  that  to  remove  a  jinx  from  a  particular 
person  he  was  fond  of,  he  would  have  to  slit  hi; 
own  throat  with  a  razor. 

Other  compulsions  existed  as  far  back  as  the 
patient  could  remember,  and  previous  therapy  hac 
failed  to  ameliorate  his  suffering.  What  drove  th< 
Rat  Man  into  further  treatment  at  the  momen 
was  an  especially  maddening  incident  involving  ;| 
fellow  army  officer.  He  sought  Freud  in  particular 
having  chanced  upon  Freud's  just-published  Th 
Psychopathology  of  Everyday  Life.  In  the  pages  o  I 
that  book  he  thought  he  recognized  himself.  Thi 
was  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  wher 
Freud  was  wholly  in  disrepute,  so  that  a  patient' 
coming  to  Freud  was  a  good  indication  of  despera 
tion. 

A  large  part  of  the  notes  of  the  case  is  givei|i 
over  to  the  multitudinous  details  of  the  army  in  J 
cident  that  brought  the  patient  to  treatment.  Wha'S 
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was  immediately  helpful  was  Freud's  unreserved 
interest  in  these  details.  Roughly,  the  patient  had 
gotten  it  into  his  head  that  he  owed  a  particular 
army  officer  a  trifling  sum  of  money  for  the  de- 
livery to  the  patient  of  a  small  package.  However, 
the  fact  was  that  the  patient  owed  the  money  to 
the  postal  clerk  who  had  received  the  package  and 
had  advanced  the  COD  charges.  Though  the  pa- 
tient was  fully  aware  of  this  fact,  he  could  not 
shake  himself  free  of  the  compulsion  to  pay  the 
money  to  the  army  officer  instead.  The  package, 
incidentally,  contained  eyeglasses,  a  replace- 
ment for  a  pair  the  patient  had  lost  on  maneuvers. 
Knowing  that  the  officer  would  think  him  crazy 
for  insisting  upon  paying  a  debt  that  was  not  ac- 
tually owed,  the  patient  concocted  devious  plots  to 
get  the  money  into  the  officer's  hands.  As  if  this 
were  not  bad  enough,  these  plots  had  to  accommo- 
date all  sorts  of  ridiculous  compulsive  conditions. 
One,  for  example,  was  that  the  money  had  to  be 
paid  through  a  go-between,  another  officer.  I  shall 
forgo  a  recounting  of  the  patient's  final  turmoil, 
which  reached  its  climax  on  a  train  speeding  back 
to  town.  The  prospect  of  even  suggesting  the  pa- 
tient's agitated  ruminations  about  switching  train 
connections  so  that  he  could  finally  execute  his 
compulsion  sets  my  teeth  on  edge.  Freud  marked 
every  detail  without  contention. 

But  very  soon  the  patient's  recital  to  Freud 
struck  an  obstacle.  Before  the  patient  could  pro- 
ceed with  the  further  details  of  his  obsessional 
debt,  he  had  to  bring  into  his  story  still  another 
officer.  This  was  the  person  who  had  wrongly  told 
the  patient  which  officer  had  laid  out  the  money 
for  the  package.  The  patient  knew  the  money  was 
really  owed  to  the  postal  clerk.  Why,  then,  was 
this  person's  misinformation  so  compelling?  The 
patient's  attempt  to  dodge  this  matter  evoked  a 
great  instance  of  Freud's  singularity  of  purpose 
(but  notice  the  gentility  with  which  Freud  exor- 
cised a  malignant  thought). 

On  maneuvers,  just  before  losing  his  eyeglasses, 
the  patient  had  gotten  into  conversation  with  the 
officer  now  in  question.  This  officer,  the  patient 
told  Freud,  began  to  describe  a  horrible  torture 
used  in  the  East  .  .  .  Here  the  patient  broke  off. 
He  got  up  from  the  analytic  sofa,  unable  to  con- 
tinue, and  implored  the  doctor  to  spare  him  the 
report  of  the  details.  Freud  assured  him  that  the 
treatment  was  not  designed  to  torment  the  patient. 
The  patient  roamed  about  the  room,  pleading.  But 
the  doctor  could  not  grant  something  which  was 
beyond  his  power.  (The  power  was  now  in  the  idea 
and  no  longer  in  the  man  who  had  invented  the 
idea.)  "H,e  might  just  as  well  ask  me  to  give  him 
the  moon,"  Freud  wrote.  "I  went  on  to  say  thai  I 
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would  do  all  I  could,  nevertheless,  to  guess  the  full 
meaning  of  any  hints  he  gave  me.  Was  he  perhaps 
thinking  of  impalement?"  "No,  not  that—"  the 
patient  hesitated— "the  criminal  was  tied  up— a 
pot  was  turned  upside-down  on  his  buttocks— some 
rats  were  put  into  it— and  they— bored  their  way 
in—"  Into  his  anus,  Freud  completed  the  sentence. 
Whereupon  a  dam  of  reserve  cracked,  and  a  flood 
of  rat  fantasies  poured  forth,  so  upsetting  that  by 
the  end  of  the  session,  the  patient  was  calling 
Freud  "Captain." 

For  months  thereafter  they  sifted  the  patient's 
thoughts  to  try  to  find  out  how  the  idea  of  rats  had 
acquired  its  overwhelming  effect.  They  discovered, 
for  example,  a  forgotten  story  of  the  patient's  fa- 
ther who  had  been,  during  his  own  army  service, 
a  spielratte—a  gambler— and  had  lost  at  cards  small 
sums  of  money  entrusted  to  him  in  his  duties  as 
a  kind  of  quartermaster.  The  story  mortified  the 
patient,  who  held  his  father  in  impeccable  esteem. 
And  they  happened  upon  a  memory  so  vague  the 
patient  had  to  act  it  out  with  Freud  to  gain  con- 
viction about  it.  This  memory  had  to  do  with  his 
father's  physical  violence  after  the  patient  had 
(like  a  rat )  bitten  someone  as  a  very  young  child. 
The  patient  couldn't  reconcile  the  idea  of  this 
beating  with  the  image  of  his  father's  gentility, 
until  a  point  in  treatment  when  the  patient  found 
himself  moved  to  rebuke  Freud  bitterly  but  un- 
accountably, for  he  had  grown  immensely  fond  of 
Freud.  What  enforced  the  conviction  about  the 
memory  was  the  fact  that  these  verbal  attacks  on 
Freud  could  not  be  made  from  the  analytic  couch. 
The  patient  had  to  leap  up  and  shout  his  abuse 
from  across  the  room,  thus  avoiding  the  retalia- 
tory thrashing  he  expected  from  Freud.  Where 
else  but  from  the  example  of  his  otherwise  benev- 
olent father  could  the  patient  have  learned  to  de- 
fend himself  against  the  absurd  idea  of  Freud's 
punching  him  in  the  face?  Piece  by  piece,  the  rat 
symbol  was  dismantled,  and  what  conspired  in  its 
symptoms,  conspired  in  other  symptoms,  which 
fell  away  under  these  auspices. 

There  is  a  final  footnote,  which  Freud  was 
moved  to  furnish  for  a  1923  printing  of  the  case: 
"The  patient's  mental  health  was  restored  to  him 
by  the  analysis  which  I  have  reported  upon  in 
these  pages.  Like  so  many  other  young  men  of 
value  and  promise,  he  perished  in  the  Great  War." 

The  Lady  in  the  Alps 

en  he  treated  the  Rat  Man,  Freud  was  al- 
ready a  mature  and  seasoned  psychoanalytic  ther- 
apist—the only  one  in  the  world.  The  case  of 
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Katharina  affords  a  glimpse  of  Freud  when  his 
intellectual  and  clinical  enthusiasm  estranged  him 
professionally  from  his  colleagues.  The  events 
took  place  around  1892. 

We  know  about  Katharina  from  an  afternoon's 
consultation  with  Freud  in  a  rather  surprising 
setting.  It  was  summer.  Freud  was  on  vacation  in 
the  Fastern  Alps  and  one  day  happened  into  a 
mountaintop  hotel  to  rest  after  a  strenuous  climb. 
Katharina  was  the  young  daughter  of  the  land- 
lady. When  she  learned  from  the  visitor's  book 
that  Freud  was  a  doctor,  she  approached  him  and 
asked  for  his  help.  She  had  "bad  nerves."  Freud 
noted  that  she  was  a  robust,  sulky-looking  young 
lady,  culturally  rural,  and  that  she  spoke  in  a  re- 
gional dialect.  Her  politeness  and  despondency 
overcame  his  reluctance  to  have  his  holiday  in- 
truded upon. 

Her  complaint,  as  she  described  it,  was  of  a  sort 
common  in  Freud's  clinical  experience.  During  the 
past  two  years,  Katharina  had  suffered  periodi- 
cally from  a  syndrome  of  pressure  on  the  chest 
with  suffocating  shortness  of  breath,  nausea,  and 
terror  at  the  apparition  of  an  anguished,  unrec- 
ognizable face,  a  man's  face.  She  would  faint  and 
nave  to  be  put  to  bed  for  several  days.  Anxiety 
hysteria,  Freud  mentally  remarked,  was  obviously 
not  limited  to  cosmopolitan  society. 

Two  theories  informed  Freud's  questioning  of 
Katharina  as  she  sat  across  from  him  at  a  secluded 
restaurant  table.  One  theory  involved  the  sexual 
factor,  the  other,  the  traumatic  event  itself.  His 
technique  at  this  time  was— to  be  charitable- 
naive:  He  told  her  he  knew  how  her  attacks  had 
come  on  two  years  ago.  She  had  seen  something 
embarrassing  that  she  would  have  preferred  not 
to  have  seen.  Katharina  was  stunned.  It  was  a 
perfect  hit. 

Immediately,  Katharina  recalled  that  her  first 
attack  occurred  two  years  ago,  shortly  after  she 
happened  to  see  her  father  in  bed  with  one  of  the 
maidservants.  She  caughl  the  scene  through  the 
window  of  a  ground-floor  bedroom,  but  it  was  too 
dark  to  make  out  exactly  what  they  were  doing  or 
whether  they  were  clothed  or  not.  Katharina  lost 
her  breath,  reeled  against  the  wall  and  several 
days  later  went  to  bed  with  her  first  full-blown 
hysterical  attack. 

A  mind  less  ardent  than  Freud's  might  have 
stopped  here,  with  this  gratifying  confirmation 
of  his  sense  of  things.  Bui  Katharina's  reaction 
really  confirmed  very  little.  Why  exac  tly  the  pres- 
sure on  her  chest  '.'  Why  not  some  other  symptom? 
And  whose  face  appeared  in  the  apparitions?  Her 
father's?  l!ut.  then,  why  was  it  anguished,  when 
the  scene  involved  the  father  in  an  act  of  pleasure? 


Not  least,  why  did  the  scene  have  the  effect  it  did? 
Such  reactions  as  Katharina's  are  not  inevitable. 

Direct  questioning  about  these  matters  got  them 
nowhere,  though  Katharina  was  getting  caught  up 
in  the  spirit  of  the  inquiry.  At  the  height  of  their 
frustrations,  Freud  made  a  grand  appeal  to  a  fresh 
agency— the  mind's  own  lawfulness.  "I  told  her  to 
go  on  and  tell  me  whatever  occurred  to  her.  in  the  J 
confident  expectation  that  she  would  think  of  pre- 
cisely what  I  needed  to  explain  the  case." 

At  first  Katharina  rambled  on  about  her  present 
circumstances  but  soon  gravitated  toward  several 
earlier  incidents.  They  were  not  very  remote  in 
time,  and  they  had  to  do  with  her  father's  unsuc- 
cessful sexual  advances  toward  her.  The  first 
proved  very  much  to  the  point.  It  contains  every 
element  of  her  syndrome: 

Katharina  was  fourteen  when  she  went  on  a  par- 
ticular overnight  trip  with  her  father.  They 
shared  the  same  room  but  slept,  of  course,  in  dif- 
ferent beds.  In  the  middle  of  night,  Katharina 
awoke  suddenly,  shocked  to  find  her  father  in  bed 
with  her,  his  body  pressing  against  her.  She 
rushed  to  the  doorway,  nauseous  and  breathless. 
"What  are  you  up  to!"  she  remonstrated.  "Go  on, 
you  silly  girl,  keep  still.  You  don't  know  how  nice 
it  is."  Katharina  threatened  to  take  refuge  in  the 
hallway,  at  which  her  father  soured  his  face  and 
returned  to  bed.  Katharina  also  returned  to  bed 
and  slept  the  night  through  unmolested. 

As  for  the  sight  of  her  father  in  bed  with  the 
maidservant,  Freud  was  able  to  show  her  that  her 
reaction  was  not  so  much  to  that  but  to  the  mem- 
ories that  the  sight  stirred  up  in  her.  The  more 
recent  scene,  in  short,  was  charged  with  her  mem- 
ories. 

"She  was  like  someone  transformed,"  Freud  ob- 
served. "The  sulky,  unhappy  face  had  grown  live- 
ly, her  eyes  were  bright,  she  was  lightened  and 
exalted." 

Freud  left  his  card  in  the  event  that  she  needed 
more  help.  Evidently  she  never  felt  the  need,  for 
he  never  saw  her  again. 

I  might  add  that  his  incident  of  a  single  con- 
sultation was  not  an  isolated  one.  Throughout 
much  of  his  life  Freud  kept  open  his  noon  hour 
for  single  consultations.  Quite  often  he  gave  very 
significant  help  in  a  single  hour,  without  recom- 
mending a  long  course  of  formal  psychoanalysis, 
which  spells  the  lie  to  the  myth  that  Freud  be- 
lieved everyone  ought  to  undergo  analysis.  Indeed, 
from  various  aecou  nts  we  know  t  hat  Freud  t  reated 
the  conductor  Bruno  Walter  in  a  single  consulta- 
tion, when  Walter  became  panicky  about  not 
being  able  to  conduct  with  an  almost  paralyzed 
arm.  Walter  recounts  in  his  autobiography  how 


Freud  examined  his  arm  and  concluded  hysteria. 
"But  I  can't  move  my  arm,"  Walter  objected. 
"Try  it  at  any  rate,"  Freud  urged. 
"And  what  if  I  should  have  to  stop  conducting?" 
"You  won't  have  to  stop." 

"Can  I  take  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of 
possibly  upsetting  a  performance?" 

Freud  puffed  his  cigar.  "I'll  take  the  responsi- 
bility." 

Walter  conducted  beautifully. 
Of  course,  Freud  never  suggested  that  such  en- 
counters substituted  for  psychoanalysis.  Theodor 
Reik  has  a  letter  from  Freud  concerning  Reik's 
inquiry  about  Freud's  four-hour  consultation  with 
Gustav  Mahler  in  1910.  Mahler  apparently  bene- 
fited immensely,  but,  as  Freud  put  it  in  the  letter: 
"It  was  as  if  you  would  dig  a  single  shaft  through 
a  mysterious  building." 

A  Failure  with  Dora 

Freud  ever  mishandle  the  clinical  situation? 
He  was  sufficiently  secure  in  the  knowledge  of  his 
powers  to  confess  his  limitations,  but  even  these 
are  full  of  instruction. 

The  case  of  Dora  has  been  a  subject  of  lively 
dispute.  Anticipating  future  criticism,  Freud  did 
attempt  to  acquit  himself  in  regard  to  the  out- 
come of  the  case.  But  he  had  obvious  doubts.  The 
story  is  this : 

Dora  was  a  mature  eighteen-year-old  young 
lady,  bright  and  vivacious.  An  hysteric  with  mi- 
graines, nervous  coughing,  fainting  spells,  irri- 
tability, she  had  run  through  a  succession  of  doc- 
tors in  a  short  span  of  years.  Finally  she  planted  a 
histrionic  suicide  note  on  her  family  that  drove 
them  to  their  wits'  end,  and  they  dragged  her  off 
to  Freud  "to  talk  some  sense  into  her."  Her  emo- 
tional blackmailing  and  tyranny  were  evident  to 
Freud  almost  at  once.  (She  got  increasingly  better 
at  these  things  in  the  course  of  her  long  life.  She 
nagged  her  husband  literally  to  death.  Her  attend- 
ing physician  at  her  own  deathbed  in  New  York 
some  dozen  years  ago  referred  to  her  as  one  of  the 
most  repulsive  individuals  he  had  ever  come 
across. > 

However,  the  story  she  related  to  Freud  was 
very  poignant.  For  years,  she  told  Freud,  her  fa- 
ther had  been  carrying  on  an  affair  with  a  close 
friend  of  the  family.  Dora's  mother,  incidentally, 
was  a  hausfrau  whose  days  were  spent  covering 
and  uncovering  the  furniture  in  a  constant  battle 
against  dirt.  Her  father  made  no  bones  about  his 
infidelity.  But  much  worse,  when  Dora  develop,  cl 
into  a  lovely'  adolescent  of  fourteen,  her  father 
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began  to  encourage  an  affair  between  Dora  and 
his  mistress's  husband  in  the  hope  of  buying  off 
the  husband's  interference.  The  husband— I  have 
always  thought  him  a  rather  decent,  though  pa- 
thetic, fellow— read  the  father's  encouragements 
gladly  and  began  to  ply  Dora  with  gifts  and  atten- 
tion. As  this  charade  went  on,  the  husband  could 
contain  himself  no  longer;  how  much  Dora  must 
have  provoked  this  was  beyond  her  awareness.  He 
trapped  Dora  in  a  hallway  and  mauled  her  pas- 
sionately. She  threw  him  aside  and  fled.  Shortly 
thereafter  she  had  her  first  hysterical  attack.  And 
so  began  her  series  of  high-strung  bouts  with 
V i en n ese  psy c hiatry . 

Dora  told  Freud  these  things  with  outraged 
righteousness  and  demanded  Freud's  cooperation 
in  her  wish  for  vengeance.  Freud  believed  the 
facts  of  Dora's  story.  But  many  hold  that  he  made 
his  first  mistake  in  attempting  to  analyze  her 
straight  off.  a  doomed  undertaking  with  a  patient 
thoroughly  consumed  by  the  merits  of  her  im- 
mediate crisis,  as  Dora  was.  While  she  wanted 
Freud  to  agree  that  her  symptoms  were  the  ap- 
propriate reactions  to  her  father's  infamous  con- 
duct, Freud  wanted  her  to  see  how  she  partici- 
pated, unwittingly  but  nevertheless  actively,  in 
her  own  victimization.  It  was  as  though  Freud 
took  his  vehicle  for  a  bulldozer.  With  Dora,  he  was 
driving  it  right  into  a  mountain. 

The  "analysis"  lasted  three  months.  During  this 
time  Freud  exercised  his  finest  ingenuity  in  prov- 
ing to  Dora  how  her  symptoms  were  her  self- 
punitive  moral  judgments  on  her  own  uncon- 
scious envy  of  her  father's  mistress  and  on  her 
actual  erotic  desires  for  the  man  who  finally  forced 
himself  upon  her  in  the  hallway.  As  with  her 
would-be  lovei-,  Dora's  cooperation  with  Freud  w  as 
a,  setup.  She  produced  astonishing  confirmations 
in  her  dreams  and  mental  associations,  which 
aroused  Freud's  therapeutic  hopes  and  theoretical 
interests.  At  the  peak  of  his  involvement,  and  at 
what  he  deemed  the  brink  of  her  cure.  Dora  cut 
him  down.  This  was  the  cunning  moment  her  vin- 
dictiveness  chose  for  the  cool  opening  remark  of 
what  was  to  be  her  last  session.  "Do  you  know  that 
I  am  here  for  the  last  time  today?"  Freud  recov- 
ered in  a  wink.  When  had  she  come  to  this  resolve, 
was  all  he  asked.  She  had  made  up  her  mind  two 
weeks  ago— which  drew  her  thoughts,  with  Freud's 
continued  collaboration,  to  a  particular  incident, 
involving  the  dismissal  of  a  governess.  Like  an  un- 
wanted servant,  Freud  had  been  put  on  two  weeks' 
not  ice. 

I  have  suggested  one  possibility  of  error,  that 
Dora  was  simply  in  no  condition  to  be  analyzed. 
She  may  have  needed  perhaps  years  of  weaning 
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from  her  narcissism  in  preparation  for  analysis. 

Another  possibility  of  error  was  Freud's  neglect 
of  the  "transference."  Dora  had  succeeded  in  re- 
peating in  the  analytic  situation  what  she  had 
done  with  her  aroused  pursuer  in  the  hallway. 
Freud  should  have  known  that  she  was  bound  to 
do  this  and  should  have  taken  interpretive  steps 
to  prevent  it  before  it  got  out  of  hand.  Was  he  too 
involved  at  the  time  in  his  personal  scientific'  curi- 
osities? Or  was  he  just  no  good  with  petulant 
women? 

Erik  H.  Erikson,  among  others,  has  argued  thai 
Dora,  who  was  merely  eighteen  at  the  time  of 
treatment,  was  entitled  to  Freud's  support  and 
commiseration,  that  a  sense  of  fidelity  is  as  much 
an  unconditional  right  of  the  adolescent  as  food  is 
of  the  infant.  Was  Freud's  analytic  neutrality  too 
harsh?  Freud's  own  conclusion  leaves  this  ques- 
tion moot:  "Might  I  perhaps  have  kept  the  girl 
under  my  treatment  if  1  myself  had  acted  a  part? 
If  1  had  exaggerated  the  importance  to  me  of  her 
staying  on,  and  had  shown  a  warm  personal  in- 
terest in  her  ...  ?  1  do  not  know.  ...  In  spite 
of  every  theoretical  interest  and  every  endeavor 
to  be  of  assistance  as  a  physician,  I  keep  the  fad 
in  mind  that  there  must  be  some  limits  set  to  the 
extent  to  which  psychological  influence  may  be 
used,  and  1  respect  as  one  of  these  limits  the  pa- 
tient's own  will  and  understanding." 

What  a  discrepancy  between  this  ethic  and  the 
hucksterism  of  some  activities  of  today's  psychia- 
tric movement,  where  the  public  can  find  just 
about  anything  it  wants,  so  long  as  the  fee  can 
be  met.  Dora  did  return  to  Freud  fifteen  months 
later,  "to  finish  her  story  and  ask  for  help  once 
more."  Goodness  knows,  Freud  needed  the  fee. 
"But  one  glance  at  her  face  was  enough  to  tell  me 
that  she  was  not  in  earnest  over  her  request." 
They  talked.  She  spoke  id'  her  gains  and  setbacks. 
At  the  end  of  her  hour  Freud  sent  her  on  her  way. 
Should  he  have  taken  her  back?  It  has  been  re- 
ported that  in  Dora's  subsequent  life,  l\vs{  in 
Paris,  then  in  America,  she  never  missed  a  chance 
to  aver,  with  bashful  pride,  that  she  was  the  Dora 
of  Freud's  famous  "Fragment  of  an  Analysis  id'  a 
Case  of  Hysteria."  Her  three  months  with  Freud 
may  have  been  the  only  experience  with  unim- 
peachable integrity  in  her  long,  unhappy  life. 

Money.  The  prosperous  psychoanalyst  is  a  nepo- 
tist. But  Freud  constantly  found  it  hard  to  make 
ends  meet.  At  first  there  was  his  falling  out  of 
favor,  his  "splendid  isolation,"  as  he  called  it. 
Afterwards  he  was  still  too  busy  with  the  theory 
and  practice  of  psychoanalysis  to  make  any  real 
money  out  of  his  international  reputation.  In  1924 
McCormick's  Chicago  Tribune  offered  Freud  an 


open  price— any  amount— to  cover  the  Leopold- 
Loeb  trial  in  Chicago.  Freud  turned  this  down,  as 
he  had  turned  down  a  similar  offer  from  the 
Hearst  empire,  which  included  a  chartered  ocean 
liner  all  to  himself.  When  Freud's  nephew  Edward 
L.  Bernays  eagerly  wrote  to  him  from  New  York 
about  the  possibility  of  a  $5,000  advance  and  vast 
sales  for  a  brief  autobiography,  Freud  was  ap- 
palled, though  not  without  good  humor,  at  the  very 
idea  of  getting  "a  hitherto  decent  man  to  commit 
such  an  outrageous  act  for  $5,000."  He  added: 
"Temptation  would  begin  for  me  at  a  sum  a  hun- 
dred times  as  great  and  even  then  the  offer  would 
be  rejected  after  half  an  hour." 

In  renouncing  such  opportunities,  Freud  often 
cited  his  health,  which  was  very  bad  during  the 
latter  span  of  his  life.  But  this  was  never  the  cru- 
cial reason  because,  despite  his  physical  discom- 
fort-he had  cancer— and  the  wear  and  tear  of 
advancing  years,  his  output  was  unflagging.  The 
truth  was  that  he  didn't  have  forever  to  insure  the 
future  of  psychoanalysis,  and  he  knew  that  this 
would  be  best  accomplished  by  his  technical  writ- 
ing and  teaching,  activities  that  kept  him  respect- 
ably poor.  For  example,  he  did  write  a  brief 
autobiography  not  long  after  his  nephew's  over- 
ture, but  he  wrote  it  for  a  technical  rather  than 
commercial  publisher,  and  received  a  pittance  for 
it.  His  own  Psychoanalytic  Press,  whose  original 
editions  are  now  treasures,  continued  to  take  every 
spare  dollar.  He  was  once  upset  for  months  over 
a  consultation  with  a  renowned  oral  surgeon  who 
was  passing  through  Vienna,  because  the  fee  he 
paid  the  man  had  been  earmarked  for  the  Press. 

Thus  Freud  lived  mainly  from  his  daily  labor 
with  patients.  He  averaged  between  seven  and  ten 
cases  a  day,  each  patient  attending  six  sessions  a 
week.  Later  the  number  of  sessions  was  estab- 
lished at  live  a  week  to  make  time  for  an  extra 
student  Freud  had  inadvertently  permitted  to 
come  to  Vienna,  when  his  schedule  was  actually 
full.  At  the  height  of  his  fame  in  the  1920s, 
Freud's  fees  were  $20  per  session  for  regular  pa- 
tients and  $10  for  students  undergoing  training 
analyses;  in  New  York,  his  former  students  were 
already  getting  $25  a  session.  Royalty  and  celeb- 
rities paid  him  more,  but  there  were  always  too 
many  students  in  his  practice  for  this  to  make 
much  difference  financially.  He  was  forever  mort- 
gaging liis  present  for  the  future.  By  and  large, 
these  students  went  on  to  redeem  his  great  sac- 
rifice. A  handful  survive.  In  their  sixties  and  sev- 
enties, their  contributions  are  worthy  of  an  army 
of  workers. 

The  mystique  that  shrouds  the  analytic  fee  is 
not  Freud's  legacy.  Nowhere  did  he  claim  that  the 
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analytic  cure  depended  upon  a  painful  financial 
sacrifice  by  the  patient.  Freud  counseled  a 
straightforward  attitude  about  money,  as  he  did 
about  sex.  The  fee  is  the  analyst's  livelihood.  It 
benefits  the  analyst,  not  the  patient.  So  long  as  the 
analyst  receives  his  wages  from  some  source,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  free  treatment  is  less  effective 
than  costly  treatment.  Karl  Menninger  has  under- 
scored this  simplicity.  He  has  written  that  the 
best  source  of  money  for  analysis  is  a  dormant 
savings  account. 

What  would  Freud  do  with  those  who  came  with 
little  means,  with  those  whose  "dormant  savings 
accounts"  and  gainful  employment  were  wiped  out 
by  Europe's  periodic  depressions  and  political  up- 
heavals? His  students  tell  how  he  was  always  pes- 
tering them  to  find  time  for  indigent  patients. 
They  would  have  turned  down  the  request  of  a 
do-gooder,  a  sentimental  charity-monger.  But 
Freud's  character  instilled  in  the  merest  project 
a  sense  of  great  enterprise. 

Indeed,  at  this  writing  there  is  an  aged  man  in 
Vienna,  the  only  direct  representative  of  Freud  in 
the  city  that  was  the  birthplace  and  one-time  capi- 
tal of  psychoanalysis,  for  psychoanalysis  perished 
there  with  the  Nazi  occupation.  A  former  patient 
of  Freud's,  this  man  is  called  the  Wolfman  because 
his  treatment  centered  on  the  analysis  of  a  dream 
of  a  tree  full  of  white  wolves.  The  treatment  be- 
came Freud's  masterpiece  in  clinical  exposition, 
and  the  Wolfman  sometimes  grants  appointments 
to  analytic  students  who  continue  to  research  his 
case.  The  Wolfman  earns  his  bare  living  as  a 
writer  of  sorts. 

The  point  is  that  he  was  Russian  nobility  when 
he  came  to  Freud.  Incapacitated,  he  settled  with 
his  entourage  in  Vienna  to  undergo  what  he  now 
refers  to  as  his  "cure  with  the  Professor."  After 
several  years,  the  Bolshevik  revolution  destroyed 
his  holdings.  Overnight  he  became  a  destitute  ref- 
ugee. Freud  carried  him  for  years  thereafter  with 
no  hopes  of  financial  repayment.  When  the  Wolf- 
man later  required  further  treatment,  Freud 
thought  it  better  for  his  case  to  continue  with  a 
woman  analyst.  He  prevailed  upon  and  secured  a 
gifted  British  analyst  for  his  patient,  who  was 
still  living  from  hand  to  mouth.  Until  he  no  longer 
needed  it,  the  Wolfman  continued  to  receive  the 
very  best  treatment. 

It  is  no  insult  either  to  myself  or  to  my  col- 
leagues to  observe  that  our  attempts  at  such  ges- 
tures, which  to  Freud  had  all  the  grace  of  life- 
long manners,  invariably  come  to  grief  in  anxiety 
and  resentment.  The  gap  between  Freud's  prac- 
tices and  purs  is  not  cited  in  order  to  humiliate 
but  to  reveal  the  challenges  we  have  still  to  meet, 


THE  NUDE  SWIM 

by  Anne  Sexton 

On  the  southwest  side  of  Capri 
we  found  a  little  unknown  grotto 
where  no  people  were  and  we 
entered  it  completely 
and  let  our  bodies  lose  all 
their  loneliness. 

All  the  fish  in  us 

had  gotten  out. 

The  real  fish  did  not  mind. 

We  did  not  disturb  their  personal  life. 

We  calmly  trailed  over  them 

and  under  them,  shedding 

air  bubbles,  little  white 

balloons  that  drifted  up 

into  the  sun  by  the  boat 

where  the  Italian  boatman  slept 

with  his  hat  over  his  face. 

Water  so  clear  you  could 
read  a  book  through  it. 
Water  so  buoyant  you  could 
float  on  your  elbow. 
I  lay  on  it  like  a  divan. 
I  lay  on  it  just  like 
Matisse's  Red  Odalisque. 
Water  was  my  strange  flower. 
One  must  picture  a  woman 
without  a  toga  or  a  scarf 
on  a  couch  as  deep  as  a  tomb. 

The  walls  of  that  grotto 
were  everycolor  blue  and 
you  said,  "Look!  Your  eyes 
are  seacolor.  Look!  Your  eyes 
are  skycolor."  And  my  eyes 
shut  down  as  if  they  were 
suddenly  ashamed. 


challenges  generated  not  by  his  genius  so  much 
as  by  his  vision  and  character. 

That  we  have  gone  beyond  Freud  is  a  figment, 
unless  the  windy  evangelism  of  our  latter-day 
psychiatry  is  an  advance  on  his  eagerness  to  sur- 
pass easy  solutions  to  tragic  problems.  Nor  is  the 
adventurism  prevalent  today  what  he  really  meant 
by  versatility  in  psychotherapy.  Beyond  Freud? 
On  the  contrary.  Benjamin  Nelson  has  put  it  ex- 
actly: "Too  few  years  are  left  in  the  present  cen- 
tury to  exhaust  the  dimensions  of  his  message  or 
to  approximate  the  substance  of  his  hopes." 

And  that  tiresome  cliche:  "Freud  was  a  bril- 
liant theoretician,  but  not  a  very  good  doctor." 
Not  a  very  good  doctor?  Compared  to  whom? 
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THE  NEW  BOOK; 


Lives:  Heroic,  Psychotic,  and  Shabby 

by  Justin  Kaplan 


Tolstoy,  by  Henri  Troyat.  Trans- 
lated by  Nancy  Amphoux.  Double- 
day.  $7.!)."). 

Pulitzer,  by  VV.  A.  Swanberg.  Scrib- 
ner.  $8.95. 

Conan   Doyle,   by    Pierre  Nordon. 
Translated   by   Frances  Partridge. 
Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston.  $7.95. 
Monet,  by  Charles  Merrill  Mount. 
Simon  and  Schuster,  $10. 

Henri  Troyat's  Tolstoi/  arrives  in 
this  country  under  such  favoring 
signs  that  one  is  superstitiously  dis- 
posed to  be  a  little  anxious  about  it. 
Troyat  is  a  distinguished  man  of  let- 
ters who  was  educated,  ami  now  lives, 
in  France  (he  is  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy),  but  he  was  born 
Lev  Tarassov  in  Moscow  in  1911,  and 
he  has  had  a  lifelong  dedication  to 
Russian  history  and  literature.  He 
has  written  biographies  of  Dostoevski 
and  Pushkin  and  a  cycle  of  historical 
novels  in  the  tradition  of  War  and 
Peace.  The  subject  of  his  new  book  is 
all  that  the  most  overreaching  writer 
could  ask  for.  a  "magnificent  life, 
eighty-two  years  of  it.  which  cries 
out  for  a  magnificent  biography.  So 
it  is  a  relief  and  a  delight  to  report 
that  Tolstoi)  is  nothing  less  than  a 
triumph,  a  brilliant  biography  which 
grapples  with  the  whole  of  that  epic, 
riven  life  and  which  in  doing  so  dem- 
onstrates the  possibilities  of  biog- 
raphy as  a  branch  of  imaginative 
literature.  For  Troyat  writes  neither 
as  a  moralist  nor  as  a  polemicist  nor 
as  a  scholar  obediently  assembling 
what  he  hopes  will  be  the  definitive 
account;  Troyat's  materials  are  vast, 
but  he  is  in  command  of  them.  The 
hand  of  the  psychologist-storyteller  is 
evident  throughout  this  biography, 
which  is  massive  but  from  which 
hardly  one  of  its  7(18  pages  could  be 
spared. 


From  the  start  Troyat  enters  imag- 
inatively and  compassionately  into 
the  inner  trials  of  his  subject.  Or- 
phaned at  nine,  educated  by  aunts, 
the  young  Tolstoy  was  vain,  self-hat- 
ing, and  indecisive.  He  read  law  at  the 
university,  but  his  heart  was  not  in 
it.  He  loved  the  social  whirl  of  the 
cities  and  became  a  dandy  and  a  snob 
who  cared  principally  about  the 
values  of  being,  as  he  said,  "comme  il 
faut"— in  all  this  there  are  only  occa- 


FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR 

The  editors  of  Harper's  are 
pleased  to  announce  that,  be^innin^' 
with  our  January  1968  number,  the 
magazine  will  carry  a  regular  book 
column  written,  in  alternate  issues, 
by  [rving  Howe  and  William  Styron. 

Irving  Howe  is  one  of  America's 
most  distinguished  critics  and  in- 
tellectuals. He  has  written  exten- 
sively, not  only  about  literature, 
both  American  and  European,  but 
about  politics,  history,  and  a  whole 
range  of  contemporary  social  prob- 
lems. He  is  the  author  of  more  than 
ten  books,  anions  them  William 
Faulkner:  .1  Critical  Study;  rati- 
fies anil  the  Novel;  I  Critical  His- 
torj)  at  the  American  Communist 
Party  (with  Lewis  Coser) ;  .1  World 
Mart  Attractive;  Thomas  Hardy; 
and  most  recently  Steady  Work: 
Essays  in  the  Politics  of  Democratic 
Radicalism  I U5.J-1  !>6(1.  He  has  con- 
tributed essays  and  reviews  to  many 
magazines,  and  is  the  editor  of 
Dissent. 

Mr.  Howe  was  born  in  L920  in 
Xew  York  City  and  received  his 
bachelor's  decree  from  the  City  Col- 
lege of  New  York  in  1 940.  He  has 


sional  intimations  of  Tolstoy  the  '.- 
cetic,  pilgrim,  and  self-created  nrn 
liik.  Like  the  hero  of  The  Cossa  & 
he  decides  to  seek  a  new  and  berr 
life  serving  with  the  army  in  the  C\>l 
casus.  Soon  he  is  back  leading  the  5e: 
of  "a  drawing-room  officer"  and  « 
gently  in  debt,  because  he  cannot  sffl 
gambling  no  matter  where  he  is.  r.  e: 
bitter  emblem  of  this  Slavic  (scB 
seems)  compulsion,  as  M.  Tro  .t1 
tells  the  story,  was  Tolstoy's  bin-. 


taught  English  at  Brandeis  and  :i\ 
Stanford,  and  is  at  present  Profes-  || 
sor  of  English  at  Hunter  College  of  lj 
the  City  University  of  New  York.    \  I 

William  Styron  is  the  author  of  ' 
one  of  this  decade's  most  important  ^fl 
books.  The  Confessions  of  Nat  Tar-  I 
ucr — a  section  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  our  September  UMi"  issue.  I 
Mr.  Styron 's  first  novel.  Lie  Doien 
in  Darkness  (  1951  ) .  immediately  es-  H 
tablished  its  author  as  a  significant  a 
voice  in  American  letters.  Follow-  1 
mu  that,  he  wrote  The  Long  March 
I  1953)  and  Set  This  House  on  Fire  I 
( I960). 

Born  in  Newport  News.  Virginia,  i| 
in    1925,   Mr.   Styron   received  his  H 
bachelor's  degree  from  Duke  Uni- 
versity  in  1947,  and  was  a  Fellow  U 
of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome  III 
in  1953.  In  1953  he  also  became  an 
advisory  editor  of  Paris  lierieie.  He  • 
resides  in  Roxbury,  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Howe's  first  column  will  ap-  n 
pear  in  .January  and  Mr.  Styron's  4 
in  February. 

[Catherine    Gauss   .Jackson  will 
continue  to  write  her  own  column,  I 
"Books  in  Brief." 
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The  Swivel  Chair 


( Advertisement) 


With  an  Eye  to  the  Present  (Christmas) 
and  a  bow  to  With  an  Eye  to  the  Future  by  Osbert  Lancaster 
where  we  found  these  friends. 


Give  him  what  you'll 
want  to  borrow: 


/INSTON  S.  CHURCHILL:  Young  Statesman,  1901-1914 

!andolph  S.  Churchill  $10.00 

WINSTON  S.  CHURCHILL  COMPANION  VOLUMES 

•art  I,  1874  1895    Part  II,  1896-1900    The  set,  $25.00 

HE  HORIZON  BOOK  OF  THE  ELIZABETHAN  WORLD 

.acey  Baldwin  Smith  and  the  Editors  of  Horizon  Magazine 
tegular  edition:  $18.50  until  Dec  31  $22.50  thereafter 
Jeluxe  edition:  $21.50  until  Dec.  31     $25.50  thereafter 


By  the  best  seller  charts  he 
already  has  this,  give  him  one 
for  his  forgetful  friends: 


MADAME  SARAH 

Cornelia  Otis  Skinner  $6.95 

THE  NEW  INDUSTRIAL  STATE 

John  Kenneth  Galbraith  $6.95 

TALES  OF  MANHATTAN 

Louis  Auchincloss  $4.95 


If  he  has  field  glasses: 


A  DEAD  WHALE  OR  A  STOVE  BOAT 

Robert  Cushman  Murphy  $8.50 

NATURE'S  PARADISE 

Jen  and  Des  Bartlett  $19.95 

WINGS  IN  THE  MEADOW 

Jo  Brewer  $4.95 


Tor  someone  whose  bookshelves 
you  know  well: 


THE  WITNESSES 

M.  W.  Waring  $7.95 

HIGH  AND  LOW 

John  Betjeman  $3.95 

THE  SWASTIKA  AND  THE  EAGLE:  Hitler,  the  United 
States  and  the  Origins  of  World  War  II 

James  V.  Compton  $5.95 


MS 


Serendipity : 


Coining  late,  worth  the  bunt, 
for  the  gift  he'll  reread: 


WINKING  AT  THE  BRIM 

Molly  Berkeley  $4.95 

TO  BE  YOUNG  WAS  VERY  HEAVEN 

Marion  Lawrence  Peabody  $6.00 

THE  LAST  YEARS  OF  A  REBEL:  A  Memoir  of  Edith  Sitweli 
Elizabeth  Salter  $5.00 


Tolkien  Trilogy:  THE  RETURN  OF  THE  KING 
THE  TWO  TOWERS 
THE  FELLOWSHIP  OF  THE  RING 

J.  R.  R.  Tolkien      Boxed  set,  $17.95 

THE  ROAD  GOES  EVER  ON:  A  Song  Cycle 

Poems  by  J.  R.  R.  Tolkien     Music  by  Donald  Swann  $3.95 

BIRD  SONGS  IN  LITERATURE 

Joseph  Wood  Krutch  and  the  Cornell  Laboratory  of 
Ornithology  $6.00 


Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Publishers 
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The  ideal  Christmas 
gift  for  the 
family  that  reads 

Harper's 


. . .  the  new 

MERRIAM  WEBSTER 
UNABRIDGED 

The  word  authority  that  serves 
your  library,  schools  and 
colleges,  courts  of  law,  and  the 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office. 

This  Christmas  treat  your  family  to  an  in- 
spiring gift  that  will  be  a  source  of  pleasure 
for  years  to  conic. 

Give  them  the  new  Merriam-Webster 
Unabridged.  It  answers  more  questions 
about  today's  language  than  any  other  dic- 
tionary. The  only  completely  new  un- 
abridged that  includes  1(A), 000  new  words 
and  new  meanings  in  its  450,000  entries. 

Only  with  Webster's  I  hird  New  Inter- 
national Dictionary  will  you  gain  a  full  un- 
derstanding of  the  new  words,  new  mean- 
ings in  science,  technology,  and  today's 
English  language  in  general. 

This  Christmas  give  the  new  Merriam- 
Webster  Unabridged  for  your  family  to  use, 
explore,  and  enjoy.  $47.50  at  leading  depart- 
ment, book,  and  stationery  stores.  Compact 
India-paper  editions  slightly  higher.  ''  G.&C. 
Merriam  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.  01 101. 

WARN  INC:  Don't  be  misled  b>  big  dic- 
tionaries said  to  be  "unabridged."  Only 
Webster's  Third  New  International  has 
450,(100  entries  with  100,000  new  words 
and  new  meanings.  This  is  the  word  author- 
ity of  your  library,  schools,  courts  of  law, 
and  the  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office. 

Insist  on  this  genuine 

MERRIAM-WEBSTER 

The  leading  name  in  dictionaries  since  1847 


THE  NEW 

place,  the  wooden  house  at  Yasnaya 
Polyana.  In  order  to  raise  cash  he 
sold  it  when  he  was  twenty-six  to 
a  neighbor,  who  dismantled  it  board 
by  board  and  carted  it  away. 

A  few  months  before  this  divest- 
ment Tolstoy  had  asked  himself, 
"What  am  I?"  The  answer  he  gave 
was,  a  penniless  junior  officer  without 
a  trade,  talent,  or  future,  "ugly,  awk- 
ward, untidy,  and  socially  uncouth  . .  . 
in  other  words,  a  boor."  Yet  he  had 
already  published  Childhood,  a  high- 
ly individual  memoir  in  which  he  as- 
serted a  confident,  though  dickering, 
definition  of  himself  as  a  writer;  in 
Troyat's  account,  what  dickers  is  not 
Tolstoy's  confidence  in  himself  as  a 
writer  but  his  respect  for  writing.  "I 
had  the  impression,"  Tolstoy  said  of 
Childhood ,  "that  nobody  before  me 
had  ever  felt  or  expressed  the  wonder- 
ful poetry  of  that  age."  Troyat  says 
that  the  young  Tolstoy  refused  "to  see 
people  and  things  in  terms  of  others 
before  him"  and  characterizes  him  as 
an  innovator,  a  realist,  and  a  psychol- 
ogist who  had  no  patience  with  the 
conventional  way  of  telling  a  story. 
]  He  built  up  his  characters  by  "little 
touches  scattered  about  as  the  action 
progressed,"  little  details,  trivial  man- 
nerisms and  expressions  into  which 
much  (his  critics  said  too  much) 
meaning  could  be  read. 

This  is  the  method  Troyat  himself 
uses  so  successfully.  He  avoids  intro- 
ductions which  are  really  conclusions ; 
he  avoids  simplistic  theories  and  neat 
explanations.  He  is  fascinated  by  the 
act  and  the  experience  in  themselves, 
by  the  plasticity  and  complexity  of 
Tolstoy's  makeup,  and  he  constantly 
reveals  Tolstoy  in  the  dux  of  relation- 
ships and  abrasions.  And  so  we  see 
the  heresiarch  preaching  sexual  ab- 
stinence but  coveting  his  wife,  to  her 
disgust  as  well  as  his.  On  their  silver 
wedding  anniversary  she  was  too  em- 
barrassed to  tell  her  children  that  she 
was  pregnant  once  again;  the  family 
celebration  prompts  Tolstoy  to  sum 
up  his  married  life  in  one  laconic  sen- 
tence, "It  could  have  been  better."  He 
abhorred  slavery,  but  Troyat  shows 
him  using  his  serfs  as  currency  to 
pay  off  his  debts.  Tolstoy  falls  back 
into  what  he  calls  "a  deplorable 
habit"  and  Hogs  one  of  his  serfs; 
later  he  begs  the  man's  forgiveness, 
presses  three  rubles  into  his  hand, 
leaves  him  utterly  bewildered. 

Over  and  over  again  Troyat  dram- 


BOOKS 

atizes  Tolstoy's  passion  for  paintinj 
himself  into  moral  and  ethical  cor 
ners.  For  example,  Tolstoy  sees  a  mos 
quito  on  the  head  of  his  chief  disciplu 
Chertkov,  and  kills  it:  Chert kov  the:' 
reproaches  him  for  betraying  the  Tol 
stoyan  creed  of  reverence  for  &'l 
forms  of  life.  His  bowl  of  peasant', 
soup  has  to  be  served  to  him  by 
butler  and  a  footman.  The  last  year 
of  his  life  are  torn  by  a  horrendous 
struggle  over  property  and  literal* 
rights  between  Countess  Tolstoy,  wh 
wanted  him  to  act  for  the  good  of  hi 
family,  and  Chertkov.  who  "wante 
him  to  act  for  the  good  of  his  soul. 
And  from  these  conflicts,  some  c 
them  ludicrous,  some  ghoulish  an 
melodramatic,  some  deeply  movinj1 
Tolstoy  emerges  as  a  figure  of  Lea- 
like  passions  and  simplicities.  t 
As  Troyat  sees  it.  there  is  justio. 
on  both  sides  of  the  tormented  Tolsto 
marriage:  on  both  side.-  there  af 
threats  of  suicide  and  running  awa; 
hysteria,  jealousy,  the  fear  of  insar 
ity.  Troyat  follows  in  considerabl 
detail  the  almost  parallel  reiationshi 
of  Tolstoy  and  Turgenev.  Tolsto 
both  loves  him  and  despises  him.  a< 
cuses  him  of  being  a  dandy  who  \  "n 
addicted  to  chattel-  instead  of  convi(| 
tions,  and  one  terrible  evening  he  fal 
asleep  as  Turgenev  is  reading  to  hi)J 
from  the  manuscript  of  Fathers  an  ' 
Sons.  And  yet  in  Turgenev,  and  i 
practically  everyone  who  knew  hii> 
he  inspires  forgiveness  and  admir* 
tion.  "I  write  to  you  chiefly  to  tell  yo' 
how  happy  I  am  to  have  been  youl 
contemporary,"  Turgenev  wrote  froi 
his  deathbed:  "My  friend,  return  1 
literature."  As  M.  Troyat  tells  it.  tr 
whole  story,  literary  and  socia 
domestic  and  public,  can  only  be  d<J 
scribed  as  Tolstoyan. 

There  should,  of  course.  1>«  som< 
thing  like  a  twelve-meter  formula  f<:'| 
biography  by  which  what  a  book  lack;! 
in  displacement  it  can  make  up  in  sa  i 
area.  To  say  that  .Joseph  Pulitzer,  th Jj 
subject  of  \V.  A.  Swanberg's  tine  boo] 
is  no  Tolstoy  is  to  be  even  more  unfair 
to  Swanberg  than  it  i>  to  Pulitze:! 
This  new  biography,  a  companioij 
piece  to  Swanberg's  Ciliim  Hears 

Mr.  Kaplan  iron  the  Pulitzer  Priiu 
and  National  Book  A"  aid  for  h 
hook  "Mr.  Ch  in<  us  and  Mark  Twain, 
published  by  Simon  and  Schuster  i 
l'JtHi.  Ih  is  noir  irorkinn  on  a  bioi 
raphy  of  Lincoln  Stcticn*. 


lifts  for  discerning  readers  -  from  OXFORD 


OXFORD  COMPANION  TO  ENGLISH 
IRATURE:  Fourth  Edition.  Compiled  and 
id  by  Sir  Paul  Harvey,  revised  by 
iothy  Eagle.  The  first  of  the  Oxford 
lpanions  has  maintained  its  reputa- 

of  excellence  for  over  thirty  years. 
i  new  edition  has  been  completely  re- 
d  and  reset.  $12.50 

OXFORD  COMPANION  TO  THE  THE- 
E:  Third   Edition.   Edited  by  PHYLLIS 
i noil.  "The  best  reference  work  on 
theatre   available   to  the  interested 
ler.  .  .  .  The  third  edition  is  a  much 
substantial  work,  having  been  re- 
J  and  enlarged."    —  John  Barkham, 
Saturday  Review  Syndicate  $15.00 

■INOLOGY  IN  WESTERN  CIVIIIZA- 
*i:  Volume  I:  The  Emergence  of  Mod- 
ndustriol  Society;  Volume  II: 
inology    in    the    Twentieth  Century. 

ed  by  Melvin  Kranzihrc;  and  Car- 
l  W.  Pursell,  Jr.  In  these  two 
dsome  volumes  is  a  complete  and  well- 
ned  account  of  the  history  of  tech- 
Dgy  in  Western  civilization  from 
historic  man  to  the  age  of  the  com- 
r.  "Few  will  fail  to  profit  from  reading 
-Science.  400  illustrations. 

Two  volumes,  boxed,  $27.50 


TIES  AND  CHURCHES  OF  THE  CRUSAD- 
KINGDOM.  By  T.  S.  R.  Bo asf  ,  plwto- 
>hs  bv  Richard  Cleave.  "The  vio- 
e  and  the  beauty  of  Christendom's 
le-dazzle  years  live  on  in  Richard 
ive's  photographs.  We  may  regret  the 
sades,  bul  we  cannot  forget  them,  and 
se's  text  describes  their  era  and  their 
luments  in  this  gift  book."—  Christian 
tiny.  24  colored  and  24  monochrome 
/rations,  19  line  illustrations,  3  maps. 

$17.50 

/ORLD  HISTORY.  By  WILLIAM  H.  MC- 

LL."He  makes  the  interactions  between 
■rent  civilizations,  in  all  periods  of 
Dry,  the  main  theme  of  his  book.  .  .  . 
act,  he  makes  a  complicated  story  lu- 
'—  Arnold  Toynbee.  "A  cogent  and 
terful  over-view  of  the  human  story 
a  miracle  of  compression,  proportion, 
perspective."— John  Barkhwi.  Sat- 
iv  Review  Syndicate.  48  pages  of 
t rations.  22  pages  of  world  maps  in 
36  line  maps.  $9.75 

RUSSIAN    EMPIRE:    1801-1917.  Ily 

Sh  Seton-Watson.  "Clear  and  com- 
—  never  a  w  asted  or  ambiguous  word. 
;  unfalteringly  accurate  .  .  .  contains 
y  fact  about  Russian  political  history 
Ihe  chosen  period  which  any  reason- 
■  person  can  want  to  know."—  The 
tes  Literary  Supplement.  17  maps. 
I  Oxford  History  of  Modern  Europe.) 

$10.00 


WORLD 
HISTORY 

WILLIAM  H.  j 

McNeill  I 


THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE 


WILLIAM  HENRY  SEWARD.  By  GLYNDON 
G.  Van  Deusen.  "A  monumental  piece  of 
scholarship,  revealing  intensive  research, 
turning  up  many  quite  new  facts  and 
ideas,  analyzing  the  special  intellectual 
and  temperamental  qualities  of  Seward 
with  penetration  and  skill,  and  telling  an 
absorbing  story  with  grace,  dexterity,  and 
color."— Allan  Nevins  $12.50 

THE  CONSERVATIVE  TRADITION  IN  AMER- 
ICA. By  Allen  Guttmann.  "Wide-rang- 
ing, illuminating,  and  extremely  sugges- 
tive. ...  An  admirable  and,  doubtless, 
controversial  book.  It  suggests  not  only 
a  tightening  up  of  definitions,  but  a  co- 
herent way  of  approaching  American  cul- 
ture in  both  its  political  and  literal  s'  mani- 
festations." —  Elioi  Fremont-Smith, 
A'.  Y.  Times  $6.00 

PULLMAN:  An  Experiment  in  Industrial 
Order  and  Community   Planning  1880- 

1930.  By  Stanley  Buder.  A  searching 
examination  of  George  M.  Pullman's 
model  industrial  community,  from  its 
ambitious  conception  to  its  fall  into  an 
obscure  industrial  neighborhood.  "An  ex- 
cellent piece  of  work,  a  very  effective 
blend  of  industrial,  labor,  and  urban  his- 
tory."— David  Brody,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Davis.  8  pages  of  halftones.  ( I  'rban 
Life  in  America  Series.)  $7.50 

SPEARHEADS  FOR  REFORM:  The  Social 
Settlements  and  the  Progressive  Move* 
ment,  1890-1914.  By  Allen  F.  Davis. 
"Professor  Davis  has  pulled  together  a 
Wealth  of  material  and  has  written  an 
admirable  synthesis  of  the  connection 
between  the  social  settlements  and  pro- 
gressive movements.  I  he  information  is 
interesting,  the  organization  intelligent, 
the  prose  clear,  and  the  interpretation 
sensible." —  Arthur  Mann.  University  of 
Chicago.  (Urban  Life  in  America  Series.) 

$7.50 

THE  KU  KLUX  KLAN  IN  THE  CITY,  1915- 
1930.  By  Kenni  in  T.  Jackson.  11k-  tra- 
ditional interpretation  of  the  Klan  as  a 
rural  and  small-town  phenomenon  is  dras- 
tically revised  with  the  publication  of 
this  investigation  into  the  urban  aspects 
of  the  movement  in  both  the  South  and 
the  North.  (Urban  Life  in  America  Scries.) 

$7.50 

THE  AMERICAN  PARTY  SYSTEMS:  Stages 
of  Political  Development.  Edited  by  WlL- 
liam  N isbi  i  Chambers  and  Walter 
Dean  Burnham.  Ihe  many  aspects  of 
competitive  politics  in  the  United  States 
are  complete!)  covered  in  ten  studies  by 
leading  historians  and  political  scientists 
in  this  original  contribution  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  party  politics.  $6.75 

At  better  bookstores 
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Let  these  5  Quest  Books 
introduce  you  to  an  inner  world 
of  expanded  awareness. 


Order  any  one  at  the 
regular  low  price  or 

Get  all  five 

for$495 

1V_/1.        I  postpaid 

with  the  coupon  below. 
CIRCLE  SP-3 


Does  your  world  sometimes  seem  to  make 
no  sense  at  all?  New  Quest  Books  can  help 
you  to  understand  its  illusions,  the  meaning 
of  living,  your  identity  as  an  individual  in 
the  scheme  of  things. 

New  Quest  Books  are  top-quality  paper- 
back editions  of  important  books  by  out- 
standing thinkers. 

Order  with  the  coupon  today. 

23.  A  SIMPLIFIED  COURSE  OF  HATHA  YOGA 
by  Wallace  Slater.  Basic  exercises  for  busy  persons. 
Includes  exercises  for  mind  control  and  advice  on  diet 
and  hygiene  (52  pp).  50/ 

1.  THE  CONQUEST  OF  ILLUSION  by  J.  J.  van 
der  Leeuw.  A  clear  explanation  of  the  nature  of  illu- 
sion and  the  need  to  lift  its  veil  to  discover  existing 
reality  (234  pp).  $1.75 


7.  CONCENTRATION,  an  Approach  to  Medita- 
tion  by  Ernest  Wood.  An  introduction  to  yoga.  How 
to  learn  and  practice  the  art  of  mind  control  and 
meditation  (156  pp).  95/ 

22.  SELF  KNOWLEDGE:  A  Yoga  for  the  West 
by  Laurence  J.Bendit.The  British  psychiatrist  believes 
in  a  Western-derived  yoga  through  which  one  can  find 
his  own  individual  uniqueness.  Discusses  psychedelic 
drugs  (100  pp).  75/ 

24.  THEOSOPHY:  Key  to  Understanding  by 
Eunice  and  Felix  Layton.  Does  life  have  meaning?  Is 
there  life  after  death.'  How  can  one  find  inner  peace? 
A  common-sense  introduction  to  the  concepts  of 
Theosophy  (220  pp).  $1.25 


KRISHNAMURTI 

now  in  paperbacks. 


A  great  thinker  of  our  time,  who  speaks 
to  our  time,  points  the  way  for  the  indi- 
vidual to  find  himself.  Four  volumes  are 
now  available  as  Quest  top-quality  paper- 
backs. Order  by  coupon. 

15.  COMMENTARIES  ON  LIVING:  FIRST 
SERIES.  $1.45 

16.  — SECOND  SERIES  $1.45 

17.  — THIRD  SERIES  $1.45 

■  K-3.  Set  of  3  books  above  $4.25 

18.  LIFE  AHEAD.  Here  Krishnamurti  addresses 
himself  to  the  young,  prohc-s  the  roots  of  fear  and  frus- 
tration, discusses  education  and  total  development  of 
the  individual.  $1.25 


Published  for  the 
first  time  in  the  U.S.  THE 

MEANING  OF 
PERSONAL 
EXISTENCE 

in  the  light  of  paranormal  phenomena, 
reincarnation,  and  mystical  experience. 

Arthur  W.  Osborn 

Foreword  by  Ian  Stevenson,  M.  D., 

Chairman,  Dept.  of  Psychiatry, 
School  of  Medicine,  U.  of  Virginia. 

cloth  $3.95  order  T-10 

•  These  Osborn  works  now  available  as 
Quest  Book  paperbacks : 

8.  The  Expansion  of  Awareness  $1.75 
11.  The  Future  Is  Now:  The  Signi/icance 
of  Precognition  $1.75 
14.  The  Axis  and  the  Rim  $1.25 


 See  your  bookseller  ...  or  use  this  coupon  — 

f vt  TfCT"   \HC^\CW7 (Canadian  inquirers  write 
yULOl     DtJUIVO  to  same  address) 

Dept.  HM,  Box  270,  Wheaton,  Illinois  60187 

I  have  circled  below  order  numbers  of  Quest  Books  I  want: 
SP-3   K-3  T-10   1    7   8    11    14    15    16    17    18  22   23  24 
please  print 

NAME  


Order  total  $ 

Add  W  here 
it  order  is 
under  $1 .   


(Orders  over 
$1  postpaid.) 

TOTAL 

ENCLOSED  $  

Enclose  cKeclc  or  money  order. 


ADDRESS. 
CITY  


APT. 


.STATE. 


ZIP. 


I        □  Check  here  if  you  want  our  complete  list  of  books  in  hard  cover  trade  editions. 
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THE  NEW  BOOKS 

recreates  New  York  journalism 
woollier  and  more  competitive 
and  deals  with  one  of  the  most  1 
fill  of  those  American  press  lorda 
profitably  combined  a  touch  of  rrj 
thropy  with  a  genius  for  pie; 
crowds.  The  younger  James  Gfl 
Bennett's  headquarters  were  ) 
his  yacht  Lysistrata,   which  h' 
crew  of  one  hundred;  Hearst 
aged  his  empire  from  the  remote 
es  of  San  Simeon  and  E.  W.  S( : 
his  from  Miramar  or  from  a  yajj 
foreign  waters. 

Now  we  have  Mr.  Swanberg 
count  of  the  sulphurous  Pulitze 
took  ordinary,  non-swear  wordi 
made  them  into  sandwiches  lik 
degoddampendent")  scramblin 
way  to  the  top  and  then  discoil 
that  what  he  needed  in  order  t  j 
alive  was   isolation,   darkness,  { 
silence,  and  such  artificial  work  i 
absolute   monarchies   as   his  rj 
Libert)/.  At  the  age  of  forty  hi 
fered  from  nervous  exhaustiorj 
.uressive  blindness,  asthma,  inst 
depression,  an  obsession  with  s 
(which  was  to  express  itself  in 
vate  code  book  of  some  20,000  t 
"a  serious,  if  undiagnosed,  i 
sis,"  and  from  a  phobic  react 
noise,  especially   of  the  meed 
and  chewing  sort.  Despite  this, 
zer  ("Andes,"  in  his  secret  cod 
his  World  (both  "Senior"  and 
ior")    fought  a  bloody  and 
minded  war  against  Hearst  (  "( 
and  his  Journal  ("Geranium' 
remained  conspicuously  faithf 
program  of  crusades,  liberalis 
reform  (this  fidelity  being  the 
equivalent    of    Pulitzer's  chi 
promotional     principle  -  "tin 
thread  of  continuous  policy"! 
Swanberg  says  Pulitzer  had  "a 
lomanic  belief  in  himself  as  ; 
for  public  good."  The  biogra 
vivid  and  crammed  with  anec< 
may  not  be  Mr.  Swanberg's  fai 
Pulitzer  himself  still  does  no 
across  as  a  wholly  believable 
being.  Apparently  he  wasn't. 

In  Conan  Doyle,  Pierre  Nord> 
is  a  professor  of  English  at  tl 
versity  of  Nantes,  tackles  one! 
most  doggedly  English  of  se 
ties:  Doyle  was  an  Empire  mail 
though  he  came  to  the  defensj 
Roger  Casement  i,  a  sportsma 
er,  cricketer,  cyclist,  ballooni 
motor-car  rally ist ) ,  and  a  eel 
of   English   history   in   a  se 
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The  reasons 
ore  dear... 

this  year, 
the  very  best 
gift  hooks 
come  from 
Scribners... 


TOO  STRONG  FOR  FANTASY 

Marcia  Davenport.  The  author  of  The 
Valley  of  Decision  offers  a  deeply  per- 
sonal, vivid  record  of  her  life  in  music, 
literature,  and  politics  over  half  a  cen- 
tury. Memorable  portraits  of  Toscanini, 
Alma  Gluck,  Jan  Masaryk,  etc. 

Photographs.  $8.95 

THE  DICTIONARY  OF 
ANTIQUES  AND  THE 
DECORATIVE  ARTS 

Louise  Ade  Boger  and  H.  Batterson 
Boger.  Completely  updated,  enlarged 
edition  of  the  definitive  reference  in  the 
held.  Over  5,500  entries,  938  illustra- 
tions. S17.50 

THE  SPANIARD  AND  THE 
SEVEN  DEADLY  SINS 
Fernando  Diaz-Plaja.  A  Spaniard  takes 
a  witty  and  unsparing  look  at  the  vices 
and  foibles  of  his  countrymen.  "Ole!" 
— Luigi  Bnrzini.  "Required  reading  for 
anyone  contemplating  a  trip  to  Spain." 
-St.  Louis  G/obe-Dcmocrat.  S-4.50 

PULITZER 

W.  A.  Svvanberg.  The  colorful  life  and 
times  of  the  eccentric,  dedicated  genius 
who  was  the  greatest  figure  in  Ameri- 
can journalism.  "A  splendid  biog- 
raphy."—N.Y.  Times  Book  Review. 

Photographs.  $8.95 

PORTS  OF  CALL 
Robert  Carse.  Fascinating,  salty  stories 
of  life  in  Colonial  America's  bustling 
seaports,  from  Castine  in  Maine  to  New 
Orleans.  Tales  of  piracy,  slave-running, 
etc.  Profusely  illustrated  with  prints 
and  drawings.  $7.95 


CAPTAIN  JAMES  COOK 

Alan  Villiers.  Adventure-filled  account 
of  history's  most  amazing  seaman-ex- 
plorer, told  by  today's  greatest  skipper 
of  full-rigged  ships.  Records  Cook's 
epochal  voyages,  feats  of  seamanship. 

lllus.  $7.50 

BY-LINE: 

ERNEST  HEMINGWAY 
William  White,  Ed.  The  best  of  Heming- 
way's reporting  across  four  decades. 
Articles  and  dispatches  concerning 
Paris  in  the  twenties,  the  Spanish  Civil 
War,  hunting  in  Africa,  etc.   $8  95 

BRIDGE  TO  ASIA:  The  Greeks  in 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
Helen  Hill  Miller.  A  delightful  mixture 
of  history,  art,  and  architecture,  as  the 
author  travels  through  the  enchanting, 
legendary  Greek  colonies.  GO  superb 
photographs,  6  in  color.  $8.95 

THE  BEST  FROM  YACHTING 

The  Editors  of  Yachting.  A  treasury  of 
seagoing  classics  culled  from  60  years 
of  Yachting  magazine.  Famous  Am- 
erica's Cup  races,  shipwrecks,  sea  res- 
cues, much  more.  Illustrated.  $7.95 

536  PUZZLES  AND 
CURIOUS  PROBLEMS 

Henry  Ernest  Dudeney.  Martin  Gard- 
ner, Ed.  In  a  single  volume-two  of  the 
best  books  of  brain-teasers  by  the  un- 
disputed "Puzzle  King".  With  solutions 
and  over  400  drawings.  $7.95 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER  S  SONS 


John  O'Hara's 

new  novel 

is  a  story  of  the  theatrical 
MHM^^^    world  of  Broadway-and  one 
AJwC    of  John  O'Hara's  greatest. 

Instrument 

A  Literary  Guild  selection 
$5.95.  Limited,  signed  edition  $12.50 
Now  at  your  bookstore  A 
RANDOM  HOUSE  fo'iH 


An  Important  Message 

To  Those  Who  Read  More  than  Bestsellers 

No  matter  what  field  you  are  in,  important  hooks  can 
easil)  get  lost  among  the  30,000  new  titles  now  published 
every  year.  CHOICE,  a  relatively  new  entrant  on  the  publishing 
scene,  is  helping  more  and  more  book-oriented  people  keep 
abreast  oi  the  tide. 

CHOICE  reviews  over  <>()<)  books  each  month,  chosen 
from  the  current,  adult  offerings  of  all  publishers  includ- 
ing university  presses.  It  covers  both  fiction  ..ml  nonfiction, 
paperbacks  a->  well  as  hardcovers,  and  most  important  reprints 
and  reissues. 

Reviews  in  CHOICE  are  written  by  specialists,  most  of 
them  college  or  university  facult)  members.  Their  hank, 
objective  appraisals  where  possible  compare  new  hooks  with 
related  literature,  often  leading  the  reader  to  a  more  authorita- 
tive older  work.  All  fields  in  the  humanities  and  the  social  and 
exact  science-  arc  surveyed  in  each  issue. 

Thousands  in  the  scholarly  professions  have  already 
discovered  CHOICE  a  valuable  wa)  to  keep  informed  ol 

the  hooks  they  should  read.  II  you  have  livel)  intellectual 

interests,  wc  think  you  will  he  interested  in  what  CHOICE  does. 

A  postcard  to  the  address  below  will  bring  y  ■  cop)  oi  a  recent 

issue.  It's  the  best  salesman  wc  have. 

0¥¥f|  ¥f^ljp  100  Riverview  Center.  Room  29  1 
VJ  JT1  If  JL  lj  jCJ   Middlctown,  Connecticut  0€457 


House  of  Harper 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty 
Years  of  Publishing 

by  EUGENE  EXMAN 

icing  faithfully  Harper's  changing  fortunes,  its  ex- 
ision  into  new  markets  for  periodicals  as  well  as 
ooks.  outstanding  editorial  achievements  and  the 
authors  who  have  contributed  to  them,  THE 
House  of  Harpek  provides  not  only  a  history 
of  a  long-lived  enterprise  but  a  fresh  slant 
on  the  nation's  cultural  development 
Illustrated.  $8.50 


Svetlana  ^ 
Alliluyeva 

TWENTY  LETTERS 
TO  A  FRIEND 

'Twenty  Letters  to  a  Friend  is  fascinating  from  the 
first  page  to  the  last  ...  a  rich  and  absorbing  memoir 
. .  .  We  are  the  'friend'  eerily  present  in  the  household 
of  one  of  the  bloodiest  rulers  of  modern  times,  hear- 
ing family  stories  from  his  daughter."— New  York 
Times  Book  Review.  $5.95 


A  NATIONAL  BEST  SELLER 


Freedom 
and  Reform 

Essays  in  Honor  of 
Henry  Steele  Commager 

lited  by  Harold  M.  Hyman  and  Leonard  W.  Levy. 
his  collection  of  essays  by  friends,  including  Richard 
>.  Morris  and  Allan  Nevins,  and  former  students 
ontinues  Dr.  Commager's  own  efforts  to  apply 
scholarship  to  today's  issues.  "A  fitting  tribute  to 
one  of  the  great  teachers,  scholars  and  de- 
fenders of  freedom  of  our  generation." 
-Arthur  S.  Link.  Princeton 
University.  $6.95 


The  Harper 
Encyclopedia 
of  Science 

edited  by  JAMES  R.  NEWMAN 

Originally  published  in  four  volumes  —  and  immedi- 
ately acclaimed  as  a  unique  reference  work  —  this 
encyclopedia  for  the  general  reader  has  been  fully 
revised  and  updated  and  is  now  available  in  a 
new  one-volume,  1500-page  edition,  with  2500 
illustrations  in  color  and  black  and  white. 
Special  gift  price  through  12/31/67: 
$29.95.  Thereafter:  $35.00 


Martin 
Mayer 


THE  LAWYERS 


* 

ISOth 

IVERHARV 


AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 


"This  big,  lively  book  is  more  than  it  claims  -  it  is  not 
just  a  study  of  American  lawyers  but  a  readable  survey 
of  the  entire  legal  system  of  the  United  States." 
-  New  Yorker.  "No  law  school  professor,  and  prob- 
ably no  single  lawyer,  could  tell  you  as  much  about 
the  actual  practice  of  the  law  as  (his  book  does." 
-Lee  Loevincjer.  "A  Roman  banquet,  vast, 
varied  .  .  .  Quite  a  book!"  —  New  York 
Law  Journal.  $8.95 

A  NATIONAL  BEST  SELLER 
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Books  worth 
keeping 

PUBLISHED  BY 
UNIVERSITY  OF  OKLAHOMA  PRESS 

LORD  NORTH 

By  A i  an  Valentine.  A  full- 
scale  biography  of  the  British 
Prime  Minister  timing  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution— who  played  one 
di  history's  more  important  roles 
in  a  pivotal  era.  2  volumes,  illus- 
trated. Appendices,  bibliography. 

$19.95 

JAMES  BRANCH  CABELL 

The  Dream  and  the  Reality.  By 
Desmond  Tarrant.  This  critical 
study  reexamines  an  American 
novelist  whom  the  noted  literary 
authority  Vernon  L.  Parrington 
called  "one  of  the  great  masters  o£ 
English  prose."  $5.95 

LORDS  OF  CUZCO 

A  History  and  Description  of  the 
Inea  People  in  their  Final  Days. 
Uy  Burr  Cartwright  Brundage. 
Many  fascinating  details  oi  the 
daily  lile,  food,  warfare,  engineer- 
ing, speech,  and  sex  habits  oi  the 
Incus  are  woven  into  this  narra- 
tive ol  the  events  leading  up  to 
their  destruction  in  1">72.  Draw- 
ings by  Huaman  Poina.  $6.95 

THE  STORY  OF  FRITZ  HABER 

By  Mourns  Cohan.  The  lile  of  a 
Nobel  Prize-winning  German 
chemist  whose  work  ranged  trom 
poison  gases  iu  World  War  I  to 
the  discovers  of  nitrogen  fixation, 
which  has  helped  keep  mankind 
from  starving.  Illustrated.  $4.95 

QUARTER  HORSES 

A  Story  of  Two  Centuries.  By 
Robert  Moorman  Denhaudt. 
The  only  complete  history  ol  this 
great  American  breed,  which  he- 
came  the  universal  horse  ol  the 
West.  Illustrated.  $5.5)5 

Two  new  volumes  in  the 
Centers  of  ('ivilization  Scries 

AMSTERDAM 

In  the  Age  of  Rembrandt  and 
Vtmdel.  By  [dun  J.  Murray.  Cul- 
tural, economic,  political,  artistic, 
and  religious  factors  that  made 
17th-century  Amsterdam  a  great 
creative  center.  S2.75 

KYOTO 

/ii  tlie  Momoyama  Period.  By 

Wendell  Cole.  Tl  Id  capital 

of  Japan  from  1573  to  1015— 
when  the  tea  ceremony,  classic 
gardens,  No  Plays,  and  Kabuki 
were  developed.  $2.75 


Now  at  your  bookstore 

UNIVERSITY  OF 
OKLAHOMA 
PRESS 

Norman, 
Okla.  7:W69 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 


Through  the  Bamboo  Curtail 
with  Staughton  and  Tom 

by  Joseph  W.  Bishop,  Jr. 


The  Other  Side,  by  Staughton  Lynd 
and  Thomas  Hayden.  New  American 
Library,  ,$5. 

Staughton,  Herbert,  and  Tom  one 
night  Railed  off  in  a  wooden  shoe.  .  .  . 
They  sailed  and  sailed  until  they  came 
to  The  Other  Side,  and  this  is  the 
story  of  what  they  were  told  and  what 
they  were  shown  and  what  (in  a  man- 
ner of  speaking)  they  thought  after 
they  got  there.  Their  book  is  written 
iu  the  third  person,  and  only  first 
names  are  used,  for  the  boys  are  Great 
(  hums.  Herbert  is  Herbert  Aptheker, 
by  trade  "a  leading  theoretician  of 
the  American  Communist  Party"; 
Staughton,  of  course,  is  Staughton 
Lynd,  an  Assistant  Professor  of  His- 
tory at  Yale  and  a  mighty  paladin  of 
the  allegedly  New  Left ;  Thomas 
Hayden,  a  founding  father  of  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society,  while 
temperamentally  incapable  of  playing 
Sancho  Panza,  is  at  least  Robin  to 
Staughton's  Batman-for  Staughton 
and  Tom  are  fearless  fighters  I'm 
Good  and  against  Evil  and.  luckily, 
never  have  any  trouble  in  telling  one 
from  the  other.  Herbert  did  not  help 
Staughton  and  Tom  write  the  book, 
perhaps  for  fear  that  someone  might 
question  its  objectivity.  Fortunately, 
Staughton  and  Tom,  though  the  terms 
of  North  Vietnam's  invitation  to 
Herbert  specified  that  his  fellow  trav- 
elers   must    be  "non-Communist," 


turned  out  to  be  virtuosi  in  their  viv. 
They  must  hold  all  American  ltd 
world  records  for  swallowing  pr<  i 
ganda  releases. 

They  give,  indeed,  every  sign  of  I 
ishing  propaganda,  of  savoring  it 
voluptuously,  as  a  cat  savors  cat  p 
After  listening  to  a  harangue  I  a 
representative  of  the  Vietcong,  en- 
posed  of  cliches  of  Communist  porn- 
ics,  phrased  in  the  commonplace  d 
the  Maoist  Schimpflexikon,  and  e- 
quiring  a  good  hour  to  deliver,  1sj 
describe  the  doubleplusgood  d  k 
speaker  who  recited  it  as  "this  q'el 
man."  A  very  large  part  of  the  boo  is 
in  fact,  no  more  than  direct  quotapi 
or  paraphrase  of  standard  Commu  a 
propaganda  of  the  Chinese  and  N 
Vietnamese  subspecies,  connected); 
occasional  paragraphs  of  gloss,  usM 


VUt'U  Bt  THI  \.J 
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THE  NEW  BOOKS 

)f  the  "How  true!"  variety.  Even 
h  handouts  may  be  to  an  uncertain 
knt  adulterated  with  truth.  But  the 
k  presents  no  new  facts,  nor  even 
new  falsehoods;  as  an  elucidation 
i  complex,  tangled,  obscure  tragedy 
s  useless.  Worse,  it  makes  very 
id  reading. 

laughton  and  Tom  were  told  and 
arently  believed,  to  select  a  very 
gems  from  their  collection,  that 
nese  eleven-year-olds  have  decided 
'absolutely  support  the  people  in 
tnam,"  on  the  basis  of  meetings 
school  discussions,  "as  free  and 
>lesome  as  any  we  know  in  Amer- 
';  that  food  is  the  same  for  every- 
in  China  (somehow,  Chairman 
)  doesn't  look  it )  ;  that  Chinese 
;ory  workers  design  electric  clocks 
.er  than  foreign  models  by  relying 
Mao's  On  Practice;  that  criticism 
rishes  in  China,  unless,  of  course, 
lecomes  "obstruction."  They  be- 
e  that  Peking  is  "stunning"— not 
uise  of  such  relics  of  the  deplor- 
I  past  as  the  Winter  and  Summer 
aces,  but  because  of  the  new  state 
es  overlooking  "grounds  where 
bsands  upon  thousands  can  gather 
rallies."  ( It  may  be  noted  in  pass- 
that  such  words  as  "stunning" 
"wholesome"  are  characteristic  of 
Staughton-Tom  style,  which  has  a 
busly  Sunday  School,  ladies'  page, 
or.)  They  believe  that  the  United 
fes  is  ruled  by  monopolists;  that 
ie  monopolists  invaded  South  Viet- 
i  in  order  to  add  it  to  the  other 
erican  colonies;  and  that  the 
erican  standard  of  living  is  main- 
ed  by  exploiting  these  colonies, 
y  believe  that  a  North  Vietnamese 
ier  who  throws  himself  on  a  mine 
snade?)  to  save  his  comrades  does 
)ecause  of  superior  morale  and 
tical  education.  If  they  knew  that 
iers  of  the  United  States  have 
i  the  same  thing,  they  would  pre- 
ably  attribute  it  to  fanatical  zeal 
naximize  the  profits  of  General 
ors. 

'essrs.  Lynd  and  Harden  are  not 
lly  devoid  of  the  critical  faculty, 
v  are  not  quite  such  fools,  for  ex- 
e,  as  to  ignore  totally  the  consid- 


rofessor  at  Yale , Law  School,  Mr. 
wp  has  also  sored  as  General 
nsel  to  the  Department  of  the 
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EDUCATION 

®  CHILDREN  OF  THE  SOUTH    Margaret  Anderson  $1.95 

A  teacher  at  one  of  the  first  high  schools  to  be  desegregated,  Margaret  Anderson  unflinch- 
ingly describes  how  this  crisis  affected  the  children — both  Negro  aid  white — psychologi- 
cally and  emotionally. 

©  HOW  CHILDREN  FAIL    John  Holt  $1.85 

A  teacher's  deeply  moving  account  of  the  effect  of  failure  on  children  and  the  strategies 
children  use  to  meet  demands  they  can't  fulfill  "To  anyone  who  deals  with  children  and 
cares  about  children,  it  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended  "—The  New  York  Times 

©  THE  UNCOMMITTED    Kenneth  Keniston  $2.45 

Dr.  Keniston  discusses  why  a  group  of  talented  and  privileged  young  men— all  students 
at  an  Ivy  League  college — reject  the  basic  values  of  their  culture,  and  how  their  lack  of 
commitment  is  related  to  the  mainstream  of  American  lite. 

©  LINGUISTICS:  A  Revolution  in  Teaching 

Neil  Postman  and  Charles  Weingartner  $1.95 

In  answer  to  the  many  questions  asked  by  parents  and  teachers,  the  authors  survey  the 
entire  field  of  linguistics— including  the  new  gtammjr,  usage  studies,  semantics  and 
lexicography— and  show  how  these  processes  of  inquiry  can  be  translated  into  class- 
room activities. 

CHOOSING  A  COLLEGE    John  C.  Hoy  51.95 
Based  on  the  author's  experience  as  a  college  admissions  officer  at  Wcsleyan  and  other 
universities,  this  comprehensive  handbook  otters  a  wealth  of  tactual  information  and  frank 
advice  on  how  to  choose  a  college. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

©  THE  VARIETIES  OF  PSYCHEDELIC  EXPERIENCE 

R.  E.  L  Masters  and  Jean  Houston,  Ph  D  $1.95 

The  first  comprehensive  guide  to  the  effects  of  LSD  on  human  personality,  this  authorita- 
tive appraisal,  based  on  fifteen  years  of  closely  controlled  and  documented  research, 
describes  actual  "trips"  and  states  of  expanded  consciousness,  as  well  as  the  limitations 
and  possibilities  of  psychedelic  drugs 

©  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  VIETNAM 

George  McTurnan  Kahin  and  John  W.  Lewis  $2.95 
Here  for  the  first  time  is  an  objective  analysis  in  depth  of  the  history  of  America's  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam,  fully  documented  by  two  of  America's  foremost  scholars  m  Asian 
affairs.  "      the  most  lucid  study  of  America's  Vietnamese  expedition  yet  to  appear 
broad  in  scope  and  absorbing  in  detail.  .  .  ." — The  Nation 

©  AFRICAN  GENESIS    Robert  Ardrey  $1.95 

It  is  the  author's  unorthodox  theory  that  Homo  sapiens  developed  from  carnivorous, 
predatory  killer  apes  and  that  man's  affinity  for  war  is  the  natural  result  of  this  instinct 

©  STONEHENGE  DECODED    Gerald  S  Hawkins  $1.95 

A  20th-century  astronomer  and  60  seconds  of  computer  time  supply  dramatic  evidence 
that  ancient  England's  Druid  temple "  was  actually  a  sophisticated  astronomical  observa- 
tory '*.  .  as  fascinating  an  archaeological  detective  story  as  our  time  has  seen  .  " 
— Chicago  Tribune 

PSYCHOLOGY  and  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

1    WORLDS  IN  COLLISION    Immanuel  Velikovsky  $1.95 
Dr.  Velikovsky  propounds  the  theory  that  more  than  once  within  historical  times  the 
earth  was  subject  to  enormous  cataclysms — deluges  of  flaming  matter,  annihilation  of 
large  portions  of  the  human  race,  and  destruction  of  land  masses 

"   EARTH  IN  UPHEAVAL    Immanuel  Velikovsky  $1.95 

This  volume  presents  documentation  of  global  catastrophes  in  prehistoric  and  historic 
eras  from  the  fields  of  archaeology,  geology,  and  astronomy 

FILM  CRITICISM 

@  A  WORLD  ON  FILM    Stanley  Kauffmann  $2.45 

One  of  America's  leading  commentators  on  films  Stanley  Kauffmann  offers  an  evaluation 
of  the  future  direction  of  cinema,  as  well  as  lucid  and  perceptive  criticism  of  the  films  of 
Fellini,  Ingmar  Bergman.  Satyajit  Ray.  Truffaut,  Godard.  and  many  others. 

©  BEHIND  THE  SCREEN    Kenneth  Macgowan  $2.95 

Written  by  one  of  Hollywood's  most  distinguished  producers  and  critics,  this  definitive 
history  of  the  motion  picture  provides  a  survey  of  early  film  pioneers,  analysis  of  film 
techniques,  and  detailed  examination  of  the  functions  of  the  cameraman,  director, 
producer  and  editor. 

LITERARY  CRITICISM 


i]  AGAINST  INTERPRETATION    Susan  Sontag  $1.95 

These  exciting  and  widely  debated  essays,  which  the  author  calls  "case  studies  for  an' 
aesthetic. "  include  discussions  of  Camus.  Sartre.  Genet.  Brecht,  Peter  Weiss.  Godard. 
Underground  Movies,  and  Happenings — plus  the  famous    Notes  on  Camp'  " 

Use  this  ad  as  a  checklist  at  your  local  bookseller's  or  if  there  are  titles  your 
▼  bookseller  doesn't  have,  use  the  coupon  below. 


Circle  the  number  ol  each  title  you 
want  and  send  this  coupon,  along 
with  check  or  money  order,  to  Dell 
Publishing  Co  .  Inc    Box  2291, 
Grand  Central  Post  Ottice. 
New  York.  NY.  10017. 


1.  2.  3. 
9.    10,  11 


4,  5.  6.  7. 
12.    13.  14. 


The  books  are  to  be  sent  to 


cityl  statel  zip 
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O 
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Quality  paperbacks 
with  many  features  of 
standard  hardcover 
books — generous 
typeface  size  and 
5%"  x  8"  page  with 
wide  margins. 


Traveling  from  coast  to  coast 
to  search  out  details  on  the 
famous  ghosts  of  our  country, 
the  .luthor  has  compiled  the 
most  complete  "Who's  Who  of 
Ghostdom"  ever  published. 
Actual  sightings  at  the  White 
House,  for  instance,  include  the 
apparitions  of  Abigail  Adams, 
Dolly  Madison  and  the  brood- 
ing ghost  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
seen  by,  among  others,  Mrs. 
Calvin  Coolidge.  The  author 
does  not  try  to  authenticate  the 
existence  of  these  ghosts,  but 
her  spine-tingling  accounts  are 
sure  to  absorb  and  mystify 
even  the  skeptic.  And  the  au- 
thor? All  she  can  say  is,  "What- 
ever they  are  —  ghosts  are  real." 

PROMINENT 
AMERICAN 
GHOSTS 

by  Susy  Smith 

$5.95   At  your  bookstore 

THE  WORLD  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

A  SUBSIDIARY  OF  THE  TIMES  MIRROR  COMPANY 

Cleveland  and  New  York 
(IP) 
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erable  body  of  evidence  that  the  Ho 
government  carried  out  in  North 
Vietnam  an  "elimination"  first  of 
landlords,  then  of  "rich"  peasants, 
then  of  ordinary  peasant  proprietors, 
which  was  quite  on  the  Stalin  scale. 
They  notice  that  "First  Amendment 
liberties  Tdo  notl  thrive  in  North 
Vietnam."  Neither  do  they  ignore  the 
evidence  that  the  Vietcong  has  sys- 
tematically and  deliberately,  killed 
civilians  who  opposed  them'and  fre- 
quently the  families  of  such  mis- 
guided persons  as  well.  They  have 
dealt  with  these  unpleasant  facts 
partly  by  minimizing  them,  but  also 
by  writing  an  apology  for  violence 
(when  employed  by  Communists) 
which  is  acute,  closely  reasoned,  and 
often  persuasive.  They  fail  to  remark 
that  many  of  their  arguments  also 
justify  the  use  of  counterviolence  by 
anti-Communists. 

w  hen  the  authors  view  their  own 
country,  however,  their  critical  sense 
evaporates.  If  they  see  clearly  many 
things  which  really  are  wrong  with 
the  United  States,  they  see  many  more 
that  are  not.  The  peculiar  nature  of 
their  criticism  is  illustrated  by  the 
flat  pronouncement  that  "freedom  is 
lacking"  in  this  country.  ("Freedom 
is  Slavery,"  ran  the  slogan  over  the 
Ministry  of  Truth.)  "Freedom,"  as  T 
understand  the  word,  means  that  con- 
siderable luxury,  Staughton  Lynd. 
What  he  and  Hayden  think  it  means, 
apparently,  is  obedience  to  the  law  of 
God,  as  revealed  to  His  servants  and 
friends,  Staughton  and  Thomas.  It  is 
not  a  novel  concept. 

The  Other  Side,  in  sum,  is  of  no 
help  whatever  in  understanding  the 
facts— let  alone  the  rights  and  wrongs 
—of  the  confused  and  bloody  tragedy 
with  which  it  purports  to  deal.  It  can- 
not for  a  moment  be  compared  with 
Bernard  Fall's  books  or  Susan 
Shechan's  recent  Ten  Vietnamese.  Its 
real  interest  lies  in  the  light  which  it 
throws  on  its  authors.  They  are  high- 
ly educated  and  probably  intelligent 
men.  They  are  surely  good  men,  full  of 
yearning  to  improve  humanity  by 
making  it  more  like  themselves.  What 
their  book  shows  is  the  facility  of  the 
descent  to  their  particular  A  vermis: 
how  easily  idealism  fades  into  cranki- 
ness, generous  hatred  of  injustice  into 
smug  sanctimoniousness,  independ- 
ence of  spirit- into  the  slightly  ridic- 
ulous. 


This  is  the  biography 
of  the  man  whose  analysis 
of  the  American  South  has 
stood  unequalled  for  more 
than  a  quarter  century 

His  book*  was,  and  is,  an  auda- 
cious tour  de  force,  prophetic 
and  profound.  His  brief  but 
eventful  life  is  traced  here  from 
his  birth  in  1900  through  his 
newspaper  career,  to  his  myste- 
rious suicide  at  the  age  of  41,  in 
Mexico.  With  writings  by  Cash 
never  before  in  book  form. 

W  J  CASH 

Southern, 
Prophet 


A  Biography  and  Reader 

By  JOSEPH  L.  MORRISON 

$6.95  •  now  at  better  bookstores 

ALFRED -A*  KNOPF 

*The  Mind  of  the  South,  a  Borroi  book.  1 
Cloth  f S.95 ;  Vintage  Book  paneibackJ 
$1.65 
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Joseph  Wood  Kruii  h 

brilliant  companion  to  H 
If  You  Don't  Mind  My  Saying  Sji 

AND 

EVEN! 
1 1  VOL 
DO 

i \»,/>  s  on  A  I.//;,  A  limners  d!  A  luchin 


Brooks  Atkinson  greets  the  autl 
of  this  yeasty,  provocative  book  w 
"I  have  read  nearly  every  word  w 
admiration  and  enjoyment.  There': 
lot  of  wit  and  humor  in  this  new  bo 
as  well  as  philosophy  and  inforr 
tion.  Thanks,  from  a  loyal  read*  r  <.• 
thinks  of  you  as  one  of  Amer 
great  men." 


m 


MORRO 


'hat's  so  improbable 
)out  Alcoa  floating 
1  airstrip  on  mud, 
eeds  and  water? 


Nothing!  The  Alcoa"  Aluminum 
portable  airstrip,  designed  and  fabri- 
cated for  use  on  the  swampy  terrain  of 
Vietnam,  could  also  be  used  as  a 
landing  strip  for  airborne  businessmen! 
Many  Alcoa  developments  were  started 
through  national  defense  . . .  special 
alloys  created  for  aircraft  are  now 
found  in  skis  and  golf  clubs.  Flare 
cartridge  cases  form  the  construction 


basis  of  the  familiar  beer  can.  Truck 
wheels  and  rapid-transit  components 
owe  their  lightweight  strength  to  rugged 
alloys  developed  for  military  equipment. 
Why  do  improbable  ideas  come  true  at 
Alcoa?  Because  when  it  comes  y^ 
to  new  uses  for  aluminum  in  any  """"""" 
industry,  we  begin  by  believing,  and 
finish  by  proving,  through  total 
involvement. 


Change  for  the  better  with 
Alcoa  Aluminum 


ALCOA 


Many  people  are  so  happy  tc 
get  Cherry  Heering  for  the 
holidays,  they  never 
drink  it* 


Our  bottle  looks  almost  too  good 
to  open.  So  many  people  don't.  They 
tuck  it  away  for  a  special  occasion  or 
they  put  it  "on  display."  (That  means 
someplace  where  guests  can  read  the 
abel,  but  can't  open  the  bottle.) 

They've  heard  that  Cherry  Heering 
is  pretty  expensive  and  prestigious  and  all 
that,  but  they  haven't  heard  how  it  tastes.  What 
adds  to  their  confusion  is  our  name.  More  specifically 
our  first  name.  "Cherry."  Some  people  think  that 
means  Cherry  Heering  is  a  too-sweet  liqueur.  Which 
it  isn't.  It's  sweet,  but  it's  not  sweet-ish. 

Cherry  Heering  is  light  and  almost  dry.  In  fact,  it's 
one  of  the  liqueurs  that  has  a  real  "refreshing" 
taste.  Another  thing:  Cherry  Heering  isn't  only  for 
women.  Women  like  it  because  it's  good.  Not  be- 
cause they're  women. 

So  please  remember. If  you 
receive  a  bottle  of  Cherry 
Heering  for  the  holidays, 
and  it  says  "Don't  open  'til 
December  25  th"—  please 
make  it  this  December  25  th. 


Try  a  "Redhead".  One  part 
Cherry  Heering  to  two  parts 
Courvoisier  Cognac 
on-the-rocks. 


Cherry  Heering. 
The  most  misunderstood 
drink  in  the  world. 
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Valentino 
and 

Hitchcock 

by  Robert  Hatch 


iitchcock,    by    Francois  Truffaut 
5imon  &  Schuster,  $8.95. 
Valentino,  by  Irving  Shulman.  Tri- 
lent,  $6.95. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  say  what  Valen- 
tino wanted  from  life:  he  wanted  to 
oe  thought  a  swell.  Chopping  weeds 
imong  the  ornamental  beds  on  the 
L,ong  Island  estate  of  Cornelius  Bliss, 
lie  aspired  to  the  flattering  clothes, 
the  captivating  manners,  the  discreet 
)erfumes  of  conspicuous  wealth. 
What  Hitchcock  has  wanted  is  not  so 
lasily  determined.  Obviously,  he  has 
oestirred  himself  to  make  spectacu- 
kirly  successful  movies;  on  his  own 
testimony,  Hitchcock's  fingers  have 
fairly  itched  for  the  public  pulse.  But 
)ehind  the  desire  to  be  rich  and  cele- 
brated, a  tic  common  enough  to  be 
lull,  what  else?  Oddly  enough,  the 
•otund  and  somewhat  finicky  director 
Df  spine-tingling  pastimes  seemingly 
ivants  to  be  thought  sinister. 
,  Of  the  two  books,  Truffaut's  Hitch- 
iock  is  measurably  the  more  interest- 
ing and  immeasurably  the  more  ap- 
petizing. It  is  one  of  those  currently 
aguish  interviews  in  which  two  men 
inverse  somewhat  laboriously,  and 
1  seems  rather  loudly,  for  the  bene- 
it  of  an  eavesdropping  public;  in 
ivhich  the  questioner  is  forced  repeat- 
idly  to  tell  his  subject  facts  about 
limself  ("In  several  respects  this  pic- 
ture [Rope]  is  a  milestone  in  your 
areer.  For  one  thing  you  produced 
It;  for  another,  it  was  your  first  color 
film;  and,  finally,  it  represented  an 
mormons  technical  challenge") 
vhich,  if  you  didn't  understand  the 
ournalistic  motive,  would  suggest 
Ihat  the  great  man  had  gone  dotty. 
ft  is  probably  a  quick  way  to  get  a 
)ook  done  (tape  recorders  now  being 
so  unobtrusive),  but  the  result  is  un- 
leniably  skeletal. 

Even  so,  the  Truffaut-Hitchcock  en- 
:ounter  is  ingratiating,  primarily  be- 
cause Truffaut's  enthusiasm  for  his 


Give  the  gift  of  words  this  Christmas 


Give  Webster's  Seventh  New  Collegiate,  the  gift 
you'll  be  glad  you  gave  when  you  sec  how  warmly 
your  thoughtf ulness  is  appreciated. 

Friends,  family  and  students  will  value  this  flat- 
tering and  useful  gift  for  many  Christmases  to 
come.  Among  130,000  entries  arc  20,000  new 
words  and  new  meanings  you  won't  find  in  old 
dictionaries.  Webster's  Seventh  is  the  only 
"Webster"  with  rules  for  both  spelling  and  punc- 
tuation —  the  only  desk  dictionary  b;ised  on  to- 
day's unabridged  authority:  Webster's  Third  New 
International. 

Select  your  copies  at  book,  department  and  sta- 
tionery stores.  Only  $5.75  plain:  $6.75  indexed. 
Deluxe  bindings  to  $  1 5.   *.«  a  <  m.-..u... <•....  slirineneid.  m..,s. 


There  are  other  "Websters".  Be  wary  of  substitutes  for  the  genuine 

WEBSTER'S  SEVENTH  NEW  COLLEGIATE 


"The  question  is  whether  we  are  prepared  to  dare..." 

TO  SEEK  A  NEWER  WORLD 


Robert  F.  Kennedy 

confronts  the  crises  we  must  face, 
defines  the  problems  we  must  solve, 
and  urges  specific  actions  we  must 
take  —  To  Seek  a  Newer  World. 
And  because  Senator  Kennedy  is 
prepared  to  dare,  his  just-published 
book  is  one  of  this  decade's  most 
important  and  wide-ranging  state- 
ments of  national  strategy  and  pur- 
pose. $4.95  at  all  booksellers  now. 


•Idoubleday 


Lawrence  Fried 
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Portal  to  America 

THE  LOWER  EAST  SIDE  1870-1925 

Edited  by  ALLON  SCHOENER.  In  this  one-of-a-kind  book,  nostalgic 
text  and  a  collector's  gallery  of  period  illustrations  recall  five  decades  of 
life  on  New  York's  Lower  East  Side  —  those  few  square  blocks  that,  for 
millions  of  immigrants,  meant  America.  "A  grand  human  document 
with  special  appeal  to  second-generation  Americans  of  any  national 
origin.  .  .  .  The  photographs  breathe  life,  bewilderment,  protest,  determi- 
nation, grit,  and  aspiration."  —  Publishers'  Weekly.  With  14S  superb 
illustrations  from  the  exhibition  at  the  Jewish  Museum  in  Sew  York. 

$12.95 

Printing  and  the  Mind  of  Man 

THE  IMPACT  OF  PRINT  ON  FIVE 

CENTURIES  OF  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION 

Edited  by  JOHN  CARTER  and  PERCY  H.  MUIR.  This  unique,  beau- 
tifully designed  volume  contains  lull  descriptions  of  more  than  424 
books  of  prime  importance  to  the  growth  of  Western  culture  — from 
Gutenberg's  Bible  to  Winston  Churchill's  speeches.  "'Each  book  is  skill- 
fully summarized.  .  .  .  Turning  the  pages  gives  one  the  sweep  of  Western 
ideas."  —  Saturday  Review.  "A  work  of  rare  value  to  the  bibliophile  as 
well  as  the  common  reader."  —  Los  Angeles  Times.  9Vz"  x  1  21 : "  format. 

Illustrated.  $27.50 

Nobody  Ever  Tells  You  These  Things 

ABOUT  FOOD  AND  DRINK 

By  HELEN  McCULLY,  columnist  lor  House  Beautiful.  An  inspired  gift 
for  both  bride  and  expert!  This  new  kitchen  classic  offers  1.200  tips  that 
make  every  other  cook  book  twice  as  useful.  What's  the  trick  of  cleaning 
up  a  raw  egg  spilled  on  the  floor'.'  How  do  yon  prevent  a  skin  from  form- 
ing on  a  sauce?  How  can  you  instantly  eliminate  onion  odor  from  your 
hands?  How  do  you  prevent  boiled  eggs  from  cracking?  These  are  just 
some  of  the  questions  Helen  McCully  answers  in  the  book  Library  Journal 
calls  "a  perfect  combination  of  culinary  wit.  wisdom,  and  common  sense 
.  .  .  something  no  cook  can  afford  to  be  without."  $6.95 
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elder's  work  is  contagious.  I  woul 
have  expected  the  admiration  to  1 
more  tongue-in-cheek,  given  tr 
ironic,  almost  sleight-of-hand  w 
Truffaut  makes  in  his  own  films  < 
Hitchcock's  bag  of  tricks.  But  behir 
the  tricks,  of  course,  lies  a  consult 
mate  technique:  an  economy,  a  cla 
ity,  an  elegant  solution  to  the  mo.J 
recalcitrant  cinematic  problems  th; 
the  young  Frenchman  relishes  ar 
from  which  he  has  richly  gained. 

And  Hitchcock  is  endlessly  fasc 
nating  on  the  subject  of  how  his  filnj 
are  carpentered.  No  one  weighs  wil 
more  finesse  the  ingredients  of  su 
pense.  or  can  speak  more  eloquent 
of  angles,  distances,  cuts,  and  timin 
One  need  not  be  a  film  buff  to  beconj 
engrossed  in  this  sophisticated  sho" 
talk.  But  as  to  why  his  films  are  mai" 
—what  they  are  intended  to  be  or  dej 
silence.  Truffaut  keeps  urging  moti'1 
and  Hitchcock  keeps  falling  back  (I 
expertise:  on  the  need  for  a  star  hei 
on  the  deplorable  absence  of  a  Frem, 
actor  for  this  part,  on  the  unwanfo 
intrusion  of  violins  in  that  sequenct 
The  motive,  always,  is  to  fill  the  hous*j 

That,  of  course,  is  show  businesj 
and  Hitchcock  has  never  pretended] 
be  in  any  other.  But  he  maintains  J 
rigorously  the  role  of  brisk,  col] 
blooded  manipulator,  that  one  reca] 
the  broad  streak  of  ham  runniil 
through  his  public  personality.  A 
most  the  only  subjective  comment  [ 
permits  himself  in  this  long  conv«[ 
sation  is  a  repeated  confession  th b 
he  is  morbidly  afraid  of  the  policl 
Hitchcock  the  master  plotter— it  is  il 
deed  a  little  sinister.  Actually,  he 
too  intelligent  for  that  sort  of  toiH 
foolery,  but  he  was  ever  a  kidder.  * 

Valentino  never  kidded;  he  lack 
the  wits  for  it.  He  emerges  in  Irvill 
Shulman's  book  as  a  gentle,  confuse 
buffoon,  desperately  trying  to  coin  r| 
wealth  into  happiness  and  to  snail 
some  dignity  from  his  position  as1 
world  symbol  of  improbable  passicr 
(  Like  every  other  commodity,  sex  af 
peal  is  marketed  today  to  the  younj 
est  possible  age-group,  and  it 
almost  impossible  to  appreciate  t1' 
impact  this  meagerly  endowed  Itali. 
peasant  had  on  the  middle-aged  il 
male  libido,  i  Valentino's  life  wl) 
partly  sordid  and  entirely  disastroii 
He  married  a  succession  of  harpi' 


Mr.  Hatch  is  a  film  critic  and  exi 
iitive  editor  of  "The  Nation." 
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light  bitterly  with  the  industry, 
i[uandered  money  like  a  neglected 
hild,  wrote  unspeakably  sentimental 
?rse,  and  died  young.  His  career  was 
idoubtedly  relevant  to  the  psyche  of 
ke  period  (his  sensational  popular- 
y  did  not  stem  from  the  excellence 
'  his  acting  or  the  power  of  his  ve- 
cles),  but  what  the  relevance  was 
uilman  does  not  sift  from  his  cache 

anecdotes  and  court  proceedings, 
ideed.  he  cannot  spin  the  life  to  a 
ill-length  book:  the  first  third  of 
is  text  is  an  account  of  the  public 
.cesses   that  attended  Valentino's 
neral,  and  the  last  third  specifies 
'ie  cults,  soothsayers,  vigil  keepers, 
id  souvenir  collectors  who  for  a  time 
»pt  his  wan  memory  green. 
It  reads  here  as  a  pitiful,  pointless 
lie,  which  Shulman  makes  no  more 
datable  by  writing  in  a  style  of 
ishy  journalese  that  is  like  sand  in 
e  teeth. 
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Fiction 

j night  in  That  Music,  by  Seymour 
pstein. 

I  had  thought  I  couldn't  read  one 
ore  novel  about  Jewish  families  in 
B  Bronx.  But  from  the  very  first 
apter  this  story  does  catch  one  up 
its  magical  music— the  rich  music 
ade  by  the  lives  of  people  who  love 
*d  respect  each  other  but  who  are 
the  same  time  passionately  and 
oudly  intent  on  being  their  individ- 
|  selves.  Most  of  it  takes  place  in 
e  year  just  before  the  outbreak  of 
orld  War  II  and  though  that  nostal- 
a  adds  a  poignant  dimension  one 
els  that  these  people  and  their  prob- 
tns  would  be  just  as  real  under  other 
'cumstances.  Jonas,  the  teen-age 
otagonist,  lives  with  his  father  and 
ier  sister,  who  has  stood  in  the  pro- 
ctive  position' of  a  mother  to  him 
nee  the  death  of  their  real  mother 
ien  he  was  small.  It  is  a  very  par- 
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Wilderness  Kingdom 

THE  JOURNALS  AND  PAINTINGS 
OF  FATHER  NICOLAS  POINT 

A  genuine  "first"  ...  the  lost  journals  of  a  young  missionary  —  illustrated 
by  him  in  full  color  -  that  re-create,  lor  the  first  lime,  an  authentic  image 
of  the  American  Indian  125  years  ago.  "A  delightful  and  informative 
record  of  Indian  life."  -  The  Atlantic.  "Clearly  destined  to  become  a 
collector's  item."  -  Saturday  Review  Syndicate.  "An  outstanding  pub- 
lishing project  of  undoubted  historical  and  artistic  value."  -  New  York 
l  imes.  With  280  illustrations-  -  230  in  full  color  -  reproduced  from  the 
priceless  original  manuscript.  9"  x  12"  format.  Deluxe  binding. 
Order  Now  at  the  Special  Introductory  Price  of  $17.95. 
(Regular  List  Price,  $21.95) 

New  York:  The  New  Art  Scene 

Text  by  ALAN  SOLOMON.  Photographs  by  UGO  MULAS.  "This 
lush,  plush  volume  offers  a  camera-eye  view  of  what  is  going  on  in 
studios  from  the  Battery  to  Harlem.  .  .  .  Mulas  took  his  camera  to  the 
studios  of  avant-gardists  like  Rauschenberg,  Oldenburg,  Duchamps, 
Lichtenstein,  Warhol,  Segal,  and  many  others.  .  .  .  The  result  is  a  fasci- 
nating look  at  the  'New  Art  Scene,'  the  most  comprehensive  treatment 
of  the  field  currently  available."  -  Saturday  Review  Syndicate.  10"  x 
1 3  U  "  format.  More  than  500  black-and-white  photographs.        $  1 9.95 

The  Difference  of  Man 
and  the  Difference  It  Makes 

By  MORTIMER  J.  ADLER,  best-selling  author  of  How  to  Read  a  Book. 
"What  really  sets  man  apart  from  all  other  creatures  in  the  animal  king- 
dom?" asks  Mortimer  J.  Adler  in  his  provocative  new  work  —  already 
being  hailed  as  the  most  stimulating  and  challenging  book  of  the  year. 
"I  have  read  Dr.  Adler's  book  with  unqualified  admiration.  The  Differ- 
ence of  Man  makes  a  difference  in  one's  thought.  Of  how  many  books 
may  this  be  said?"  —  Clifton  Fadiman.  "An  original  and  important 
work."  —  Jacques  Barzun.  $7.95 
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A  legend  becomes  a  human  being. 

EZRA  POUND 

A  close-up  by  Michael  Reck 

Michael  Reck,  as  a  young  poet,  visited  Pound 
in  the  hospital  and  in  Italy  over  a  period  of 
15  years.  Pound  reminisced  and  Reck  now 
records  the  fantastic  intellectual  journey  that 
was  Pound's  life,  revealing  much  that  has 
never  before  been  published.  $5.95 


An  intriguing  biography  of  a 
giant  and  an  age. 

WILLIAM  MORRIS 

His  Life,  Work  and  Friends 

by  Philip  Henderson 

With  a  foreword  by  Allan  Temko 
92  Illustrations,  8  in  color 

Here  is  the  long-awaited,  definitive  biography 
of  the  man  called  "the  Leonardo  of  the 
Victorians."  Morris,  poet,  architect,  designer, 
craftsman  and  visionary  devoted  his  life  to 
a  passionate  concern  for  a  physical 
environment  that  is  a  source  of  beauty, 
pride  and  joy  in  today's  world.  $9.95 
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51  Illustrations-Color  &  Monochrome 
At  better  bookstores... $7. 50 
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Your  Postmaster  recommends 
that  the  new  5-digit  Zip  Code 
number  be  included  immedi 
ately  after  and  on  the  same 
line  as  the  name  of  the  State 
.  .  .  both  in  the  return  as  well 
as  the  mailing  address  of  all 
mail. 


Harper's 
Special  Student  Edition 

Harper's  new  Student  Study  Guide 
for  high-school  and  college  English 
classes:  eight  pages  of  provocative 
questions  (hound  into  each  copy  of 
the  Student  Edition)  designed  t<> 
sharpen  perception  of  the  ideas  and 
implications  in  Harper's  prose  and 
poetry  and  to  help  students  master 
that  skill  which  is  basic  to  all  fields 
of  study—  the  ability  to  transmit 
meaning  through  language. 

Plus  a  separate  Teacher's  Guide 
suggesting  individual  study  proj- 
ects,  theme    subjects,    and  related 

readings. 

The  new  Guides  are  prepared  each 
month  by  Dr.  Nancy  Dean  of  the 
Department  of  English  at  Hunter 
College  in  New  York  City. 

Teachers  may  obtain  additional  in- 
formation on  the  Student  Edition 
from : 

Harper's  Magazine 
Educational  Division  No.  1 
2  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016 
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ticular  and  close  menage  a  trois  ar 
the  sadness  of  its  inevitable  disintj 
gration  parallels  the  changes  going  d 
in  the  world  enough  to  make  Jon;] 
feel  the  breakup  with  a  kind  of  de 
Deration.  His  own  vivid  and  sexy  led 
affair  with  another  man's  wife,  at 
the  problems  of  his  friend.  Ira,  ; 
come  to  a  climax  in  that  same  catj 
clysmic  year  and,  with  his  enlistme? 
in  the  Air  Force,  put  a  final  period 
the  closely  circled  life  they've  led.  Yj 
the  book  is  thoroughly  upbeat,  full  < 
near  and  often  funny  people  whom  tj 
author  evidently  likes,  and  it  is  all  i 
satisfying  as  its  title.  Mr.  Epstein  ■ 
the  author  of  Pillar  of  Suit  and  Leai 
Viking.  $5.1 

A  Horse's  Head,  by  Evan  Hunter. 

A  marvelously  wacky  tale,  not  nea' 
ly  as  remote  from  life  as  its  outragi 
ous  plot  and  zany  dialogue  won 
make  you  think.  Moving  around  ■] 
this  story  of  a  man  whisked  off  tl 
street  in  front  of  Klein's  on  Unid 
Square  into  a  black  limousine  to  ) 
shipped  to  Rome  in  a  coffin,  are  peop 
one  cares  about,  laughs  at.  and  n 
comes  thoroughly  involved  with.  Anj 
oh  my,  the  chases,  the  encounters,  t1 
lovely  willing  ladies,  the  improbara 
conversations  along  the  way.  At  on 
point  our  gambler  hero  is  trying 
get  information  in  a  subway  from 
(  not-so-lovely  )  lady  token-seller  abo 
the  subway's  Lost  and  Found: 

"Yes?"  she  said  without  looking  u 

"I  called  them  and  there  was  no  U( 
swer." 

"Who?"  she  said. 

"The  Lost  Property  Office." 

"That's  right,"  she  said,  "they'! 
closed  on  Saturdays." 

"Oh,"  he  said.  "Well,  what  am 
supposed  to  do  about  my  shoppiil 
bag?" 

"(Jo  tight  City  Hall."  she  said,  ar 
continued  piling  tokens. 
"Thank  you,"  he  said. 
"Don't  mention  it,"  she  answered' 

As  the  contents  of  that  shoppit 
bag  are  the  half-million-dollar  nub  < 
the  story,  this  off-hand  conversatic 
gets  to  be  what  you  might  call  hy 
terically  funny.  By  the  author,  odd 
enough,  of  The  Blackboard  Jungle. 

Delacorte,  $4.J 

No  Place  for  an  Angel,  by  Elizabet 
Spencer. 

The  author  of  Fire  in  tin  Mnrnin 
and  Light  in  the  Piazza,  working  < 
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ry  large  canvas,  writes  this  time 
Catherine,  a  Texas-born  woman 
iried  to  and  passionately  in  love 
1  her  childhood  sweetheart  but  un- 
;  finally  to  live  with  the  person  he 
become.  Indeed  his  charming  devi- 
less  occasionally  drives  her  lit- 
ly  mad.  .  .  .  No  place  for  an  angel. 
(This  is  only  one  facet  of  an  enor- 
ijsly  complicated  story  which  goes 
n  Texas  to  Washington,  to  Rome, 
/York,  a  small  town  in  Massachu- 
s,  and  involves  a  large  cast  of 
facters  all  of  whom  are  important 
the  story   and   whose    fates  are 
;hed  into  the  pattern  in  minute 
interwoven    detail.    The  angel 
if  comes  and  goes  too— as  when  a 
ng  sculptor  says  to  one  of  the  im- 
eant  women  in  the  cast.  "1  started 
angel  yesterday."  and  she  an- 
iirs,  "Angels  don't  belong  in  Ameri- 
.  .  .  You  should  have  done  it  in 
;ne."  So  it  isn't  just  Catherine  who 
't  live  in  the  politically  and  other- 
I  corrupt  world  of  her  husband  in 
shington.  but  other  symbols  of 
d  have  no  place  in  our  corrupt 
ilosophy  either.  If  the  embroidery 
,he  end  seems  to  this  reader  to  get 
fine  to  follow,  the  resolution  too 
efully  worked   out,   the  separate 
;ions  are  excellent  narrative,  good 
.•ies  in  themselves. 

McGraw-Hill,  $5.95 

1 1 

Nonfiction 

i  Private  Disgrace:  Lizzie  Borden 
Daylight,  by  Victoria  Lincoln. 

,  have  read  a  great  deal  about  Liz- 
Borden  and  her  trial.  I've  known 
layout  of  that  boxlike  little  house, 
I  quite  a  lot,  I  thought,  about  what 
it  on  there  that  fatal  morning  of 
gust  4,  1892.  Rut  the  novelist  au- 

'  r  of  February  Hill,  who  grew  up 

I  \vn  street"  from  Lizzie  Borden  in 
1  River  and  whose  parents  were 
*e  friends  of  many  of  the  people 
olved  in  the  trial— lawyers,  doctors, 
.-has  put  the  strange  and  peren- 
lly  absorbing  story  in  a  new  light, 
put  life  into  the  oddly  dull  cast  of 
racters,  and  immensely  clarified 
possible  motives.  Her  discovery 


's.  Jackson's  reviews  appear  regu- 
ly  in  these  columns.  She  teas  co- 
tor  with.  Hiram  Haydn  of  the  col- 
ted  writings  of  her  father— Cirri s- 
n  Gauss— and  she  is  on  the  board  of 
sectors  of  Freedom  House. 
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"A  superb  novel"  Eudora  Welty 

NO  PLACE  FOR  AN  ANGEL 

by  Elizabeth  Spencer 

Author  of  Light  in  the  Piazza 

"Nothing  she  has  done  is  as  good  as 
No  Place  for  an  Angel.  With  the 
most  delicate  touch  imaginable, 
Miss  Spencer  has  given  us  a  strong, 
solid  story  about  real  people  in  a  real 
world . . .  bewildering  and  bewitching." 
Granville  Hicks  in  Saturday  Review 

"Her  achievement  as  a  prose  stylist 
is  matched  by  few  of  her 
contemporaries."  Carlos  Baker  in 
The  N.  Y.  Times  Book  Review.  $5.95 


Heinrich  Boll 
Irish  Journal 


"Beguiling  . . .  unique." 
The  New  Yorker 

IRISH  JOURNAL 

by  Heinrich  Boll 

Author  of  The  down 

Heinrich  Boll,  one  of  postwar 
Germany's  most  important  novelists, 
offers  an  enchanting,  tender  journal 
of  his  travels  through  Ireland.  It  will, 
says  author  Sean  O'Faolian  in 
The  N.  Y.  Times  Book  Review,  "give 
equal  pleasure  to  both  -philes  and 
-phobes,"  which  should  take  care  of 
everybody  on  your  gift  list.  $4.95 
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"Put  Kluge  in  a  class  with  Boll  and 
Gunter  Grass."  Book  World 

THE  BATTLE 

by  Alexander  Kluge 

Author  of  Attendance  List  for  a 

Funeral 

In  a  cold,  detached,  documentary 
style  this  ingenious  novel  presents 
a  powerful  indictment  of  war. 
"Compels  attention." 
Saturday  Review.  $5.95 
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James  Joyce 

PAGES  FROM  AN  UNPUBLISHED 
STUDY  OF  LOVE 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  literary  discoveries  of  recent  years 
was  the  notebook  manuscript,  Giacomo  Joyce,  written  by  James 
Joyce  in  Trieste  over  a  half-century  ago.  The  entire  work  will  be 
brought  out  by  Viking  Press  in  a  book,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Richard  Ellmann,  on  January  1,  1968.  An  excerpt  from 
Giacomo  Joyce  will  appear  in  the  January  Harper's. 

Mr.  Ellmann  writes: 

"James  Joyce  wrote  it  at  that  stage  of  his  life  when 
he  was  completing  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Young 
Man  and  was  beginning  Ulysses.  The  manuscript  was 
left  by  Joyce  in  Trieste  and  was  saved  from  loss  by  his 
brother  Stanislaus.  .  .  .  Giacomo  Joyce  displays  its 
hero's  erotic  commotion  over  a  girl  pupil  to  whom  he 
was  teaching  English.  ...  In  the  course  of  these  shift- 
ing perspectives,  Joyce  unfolds  the  paradigm  of  un- 
satisfied love  as  it  takes  hold  of  the  no  longer  young." 

And.. . 

The  Odds  on  the  Republicans,  by  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak 
Morrisania:  Where  Doctors  Meet  the  People,  by  Marion  K.  Sanders 
Portraits  of  the  Vieteong,  by  David  Halberstam 
The  New  Morality,  by  Henry  David  Aiken 
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and  use  of  new  material  on  "till 
Swansea  house";  her  study  of  newli 
understood  aspects  of  epilepsy  anl 
migraine;  her  knowledge  of  ti<\ 
mores  and  speech  of  the  New  EnjI 
land  mill  town;  and  her  novelistjii 
skill  add  depth  and  immediacy  to  thl 
story  of  the  double  murder  of  Andre  , 
Borden  and  his  second  wife,  Abby.  a 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  all 
pect  of  the  book  is  the  author's  spejj 
ulation  as  to  how  the  verdict  migl 
have  gone  if  there  had  not  been  a* 
all-male  jury.  As  a  townswoman  <jij 
approximately  the  same  era,  wfl 
understands  not  only  the  terms  of  reij 
erence  in  feminine  dress  (a  "wrail 
per,"  for  instance,  was  not  a  lounginn 
robe;  it  was  a  kind  of  matching  blou; ; 
and  skirt  )  but  the  current  customs  i.J 
feminine  hygiene,  as  well  as  til 
workings  of  the  feminine  mind  i  i 
general,  she  does  make  one  wond(] 
what  a  few  discerning  women  on  th; 
jury  might  have  done  to  the  final  on  i 
come.  And  her  analysis  of  the  cha  (i 
acter  of  Lizzie  and  others  in  hi, 
household  is  stunning: 

Those  who  knew  her  best  and  spol; 
of  these  limitations,  ambitions,  niec1-^  ■ 
anisms,    of    self-defeat    have  oftc 
seemed  to  me  to  be  describing  thert 
selves — and  my  own  early  girlhoods 
when  they  spoke  of  her.  She  was  Fa 
River,  a  term  of  wide  application;  li> 
this  sense  you  might  say  that  Emu  ! 
Bovary,  too.  was  Fall  River.  I  kno 
this  much  of  her  and  it  is  not  enoug 

She    hated    her   stepmother  wit 
lonn-,   concentrated,   dedicated  hat 
She  loved  money  to  spend  as  much  ; 
her  father  loved  money  to  keep.  SI  | 
wrote  the  dullest  letters  that  eve 
spilled  from  the  pen  of  woman  in 
copybook  hand  as  empty  of  life  as  tk 
words   it   set   down.    Mr.  Jenninf 
racked  her  with  awful  weeping  in  tl 
Second  District  Court  of  Fall  Rive  ' 
And  on  the  day  of  her  acquittal,  sril 
triumphed  and  laughed. 

I  have  unraveled  only  minor  my: 
teries.    The    central    mystery  sti1' 
stands.  Lizzie  is  like  her  own  eyes,  s 
hugely  open,  so  transparently  pal 
and  so  utterly  uncommunicative. 

Miss  Lincoln,  one  feels,  has  nevei 
theless  communicated  a  great  deal  fo 
her  and  for  all  small  American  mi 
towns  at  the  turn  of  the  century  too.' 

Putnam,  $6.9 

My   Own    River   Kwai,    by  Fieri 
Hon  He. 

The  author  of  that  moving  and  ex 
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tg  novel  about  Allied  prisoners  of 
■Id  War  II  in  a  Japanese  prison 
p  in  Indochina  (Bridge  Over  the 
•y  Kwai)  here  retells  his  own  ad- 
rures  working  underground  for 
Free  French  in  that  part  of  the 
Id.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  he 
I   a  rubber   planter  near  Kuala 
tipur  in  Malaya.  His  one  thought 
ared  with  other  French  exiles— 
to  get  back  to  France.  How  they 
l't,  and  the  adventures  that  over- 
£  them  as  they  were  shifted  to 
?on,  Cochin  China,  Annam,  Laos, 
papore,  and  over  the  Burma  Road 
Jhina  itself  before  his  final  big 
enture  floating  on  a  raft  down  the 
!r  to  Hanoi,  are  the  subject  of  the 
k.  Perhaps  it  is  the  diary  form, 
gesting  immediacy  and  not  deliv- 
ig  it,  perhaps  it  is  the  insistent 
ireness  of  the  present  war  that 
<es  this  seems  so  long  ago  and  far 
ty  as  to  be  almost  irrelevant.  One 
ws,  of  course,  that  that  war  was 
eed  the  first  stages  of  this  one,  but 
Mr.  Boulle's  charming  narrative  it 
Imost  as  if  he  were  trying  to  spare 
feelings,  even  in  the  worst  parts, 
ing,  "See,  it  wasn't  so  bad."  Per- 
»s  recollecting  them  a  quarter-cen- 
y  later  in  Paris  a  brave  man  would 
ke  light  of  those  adventures.  But 
geography  alone— Saigon,  Hanoi, 
Mekong  Delta— and  the  same  na- 
:  people  refuse  to  be  merely  a  back- 
und  for  tales  of  another  war  even 
si  told  by  an  obviously  gallant 
jjitleman.  Vanguard,  $5.95 

Variety  for  Cluistmas 

brey  Beards  ley,  by  Brian  Reade. 
rlere  in  one  volume  is  presented  the 
st  complete  collection  yet  offered  of 
graphic  work  of  the  brilliant 
ing  English  artist  who  died  in  1897 
the  age  of  twenty-five.  Besides  the 
productions  of  his  work,  there  is  an 
roduction  by  John  Rothenstein  and 
000  words  of  biographical  and  an- 
itica]  material  by  Mr.  Reade,  assist- 
t  keeper  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
iseum,  who  was  responsible  for  the 
ardsley  exhibition  in  London  in 
66  and  who  brought  it  to  the  Gal- 
;;y  of  Modern  Art  early  this  year. 

Viking  Studio  book,  $16.95 

•rtal  to  America:  The  Lower  East 
de  1870-1925,  edited  by  Allon 
hoener. 

Mr.  Schoener  was  in  charge  of  the 


WE'RE  ALWAYS  ANXIOUS  to  put 
up  the  tree  in  Jack  Daniel's  old  office. 
When  that's  done,  wc  know 
the  holidays  are  here.  Wc 
hope  your  plans  are  coming 
along  too,  and  that  you 
have  a  Merry  Christmas 
and  a  Happy  New  Year. 
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This  Christmas 
put  your  gift  ideas  into  words. 

Why  not  a  dictionary  for  a  gift?  Almost  anyone  on  your  gift  Ibt  will  find  it  useful 
and  lasting.  Particularly  Webster's  New  World  Dictionary.  This  one  has  all 
the  information  anyone  is  likely  to  need  about  words.  142,000  carefully 
arched,  readably  written  entries.  Thousands 
;  new  words,  technical  and  scientific  terms, 
plus  historical,  geographic,  and 
biographical  information.  Approved 
by  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

If s  the  gift  they'll  open 
all  year  long. 

%JL  Q  C  THUMB  INDEXED 
Ba7  3  $5.95  PLAIN 

WEBSTER'S 

VNEW  WORLD 
DICTIONARY 

Rf4  COLLEGE 
EDITION 
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Lower  East  Side  Exhibit  of  phoi 
graphs  at  the  Jewish  Museum  in  t 
winter  of  1966.  In  this  volume,  usii 
many  of  the  same  remarkable  phot 
graphs  and  excerpts  from  the  cc] 
temporary  press  he  recreates  t 
vanished  world  of  Jewish  immigrar 
in  New  York. 

Holt.  Rinehart  &  Winston.  S12.j| 
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A  co..cctxon  of 
liter.-"-,  bic £,iav::i:.~l 

MARGARET  LANE 


Ni 


-.  z 


DeHehu'ul  sidelights  about  Dr. 
Johnson.  W.  li.  Hudson,  the 
Bronte's,  Beatrix  Potter,  and  oth- 

rclax  and  to  learn  .  .  .  She  writes 

  ERIC  FORBES -BO YD, 

Christian  Science  Monitor 

PURELY  FOR 
PLEASURE 

$5.95  •  now  at  better  bookstores 
ALFRED  •  A  •  KNOPF 
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America's  Favorite  All-Purpose  Cookbook 

at  all  bookstores 
REGULAR  EDITION  S6  50 
dmluf  Gift  Edition  $10 

*  Bobbs  Merrill  mm^^ 


The  Revealing  Eye:  Personalities 
the  1920's  in  Photographs,  by  Nictj 

las  Muray.  Text  by  Paul  Gallico. 

This  is  the  kind  of  book  that  hail 
perennial  attraction.  Here  are  t 
great  names  of  a  great  decade, 
sports,  politics,  theater,  movies,  t 
arts,  photographed  by  the  Hungariai 
born  Mr.  Muray.  who  was  not  or  I 
master  of  his  art  'his  work  appear 
regularly  in  Vanity  Fair  and  Hi 
per's  Bazaar  l  but  was  an  internatic; 
ally  famous  fencer  with  foil.  epee.  a  i 
saber,  who  gave  Wednesday  nig 
parties  at  his  home  in  Greenwich  V 
lage  to  which  all  the  great  apparent! 
thronged.  Paul  Gallico.  the  photc 
rapher's  contemporary,  who  start 
out  as  sports  editor  of  the  Da 
.Yews,  is  now  so  well  known  for  1 
stories  and  novels  as  to  need  no  fi 
ther  introduction. 

Atheneu 

$19.95  (  before  December  3 
S25  thereafte) 

Great  Gardens  of  Britain,  by  Petj 

Coats. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  illustratio 
in  black  and  white  and  forty  in  cam 
of  thirty-eight  of  Britain's  lovelitl 
gardens  will  give  Christmas  pleasu  I 
and  winter  ideas  for  spring,  to  gi 
dener  friends.  Compiled  and  with  t« 
by  the  gardening  editor  of  House  a  I 
Garden. 

Putna 

S19.95  Cuntil  January 
$25  uhereafte 

The  Shorebirds  of  North  Amerii 

Gardner  D.  Stout,  editor.  Text 
Peter  Matthiessen.  Paintings  by  Rc 
ert  Verity  Clem.  Species  accounts 
Ralph  S.  Palmer. 

The  above  information  speaks  f  I 
itself  if  one  knows  that  Gardner  Sto 
is  chairman  of  the  executive  commJ 
tee  of  the  National  Audubon  Societj 
Robert  Clem  has  spent  a  lifetii] 
painting  birds  in  their  natural  ha] 
itats,  Peter  Matthiessen.  natural! 
and  explorer,  is  also  a  distinguish: 
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LITERARY 
LIGHT 


THE  REACTION  AGAINST 
EXPERIMENT  IN  THE 
ENGLISH  NOVEL,  1950-1960 

Rubin  Rabinovitz 

The  novels  and  literary  criticism 
of  Kingsley  Amis,  Angus  Wilson, 
and  C.  P.  Snow  are  seen  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  English  trend 
away  from  the  experimental  writ- 
ing of  Joyce  and  Virginia  Woolf, 
toward  a  revival  of  Victorian, 
Edwardian,  and  eighteenth-cen- 
tury fiction  techniques.  $7.50 

JAPAN'S  FIRST  MODERN 
NOVEL:  Ukigumo  of  Futabatei 
Shimei;  Translation  and  Critical 
Commentary  by  Marleigh  Grayer 
Ryan 

"This  is  a  valuable  and  intelli- 
gent book... Without  Mrs.  Ryan's 
careful  and  perceptive  commen- 
tary, the  reader  might  fail  to 
appreciate  how  remarkable 
Futabatei  Shimei's  U kigumo 
really  is... her  translation  is  ac- 
curate, frequently  graceful,  and 
sometimes  ingenious."  —  New 
York  Times  Book  Review.  $10.00 


JONES  VERY:  The  Effective 
Years,  1833-1840 

Edwin  Gittleman 

"A  masterly  biographical  study 
of  an  undeservedly  neglected 
American  poet... This  is  a  volume 
every  student  of  19th  Century 
American  literature  and  intellec- 
tual history  will  want  to  study." 
— Library  Journal.  $12.50 


HARDY  OF  WESSEX: 
HIS  LIFE  AND 
LITERARY  CAREER 

(Second  edition) 
Carl  J.  Weber 

"The  carefully  revised  second  edi- 
tion of  this  standard,  detailed 
Hardy  biography  has  been  pro- 
voked by  the  discovery  of  numer- 
ous letters,  some  still  unpublished, 
which  were  unknown  when  the 
1940  edition  appeared  . . .  As  good 
an  introduction  to  Hardy  as  any 
available." — Choice.  $8.50 


At  better  booksellers 

QjKy  COLUMBIA 

l|J  %     University  Press 

440  West  110th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10025 
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novelist,  and  Ralph  Palmer  is  a  pro- 
fessional zoologist  specializing  in  the 
birds  and  mammals  of  North  Ameri- 
ca. For  very  special  bird  watchers  on 
the  Christmas  list. 

Viking,  $22.50 

Touchdown!  by  George  Sullivan. 

The  subtitle  of  this  book  is :  Picture 
History  of  the  American  Football 
League.  It  is  a  picture  history  with 
text  narrative  telling  how  two  young 
Texas  millionaires,  refused  a  fran- 
chise by  the  National  Football 
League,  started  their  own  league, 
which  after  a  disastrous  beginning 
forged  ahead  to  great  success  and, 
in  1966,  to  merger  with  the  NFL. 

Putnam,  $9.05 

Small  but  Special 

A  Christmas  Story,  by  Katherine 
Anne  Porter.  Illustrated  by  Ben 
Shahn. 

A  touching  story  of  how  Miss  Por- 
ter once  explained  Christmas  to  a 
much-loved  niece  who  died  more  than 
fifty  years  ago  when  she  was  six,  and 
of  how  they  bought  her  mother  a 
Christmas  present.  Mr.  Shahn's  draw- 
ings, of  course,  underline  its  poig- 
nancy. Delacorte,  $2.95 

The  Story  of  Silent  Night,  by  Paul 
Gallico. 

A  half-factual,  half-fictional  story 
of  Joseph  Mohr  and  Franz  Gruber. 
poet  and  composer  respectively,  of  the  i 
well-known  Christmas  hymn.  Mr. 
Gallico  says,  "This  is  a  story  where  j 
truth  is  already  touched  by  legend 
and  research  is  colored  by  imagina- 
tion." Crown,  $1.95 

Merry  Christmas:  Legends  and  Tra- 
ditions in  Many  Lands.  Edited  by 
Louis  Untermeyer.  Illustrated  by 
Joan  Berg.  Golden  Press,  $1 

Santa  Go  Home:  A  Case  History  for 
Parents,  by  Ogden  Nash.  Embel- 
lished by  Robert  Osborn. 

That  merry  old  elf  psych iatrically 
dissected— not  to  say  drawn  and  quar- 
tered—out of  usual  character  but  not 
at  all  out  of  recognition.  And  Mr. 
Osborn's  embellishments  are  both 
freewheeling  and  handsome.  I  partic- 
ularly like  a  quiet  little  drawing  of 
Santa's  birthplace,  "in  Myra,  an  Asia 
Minor  town."  Little,  Brown,  $4.95  [  ] 


NEW  GIFT  BOOKS 

TREASURES  OF  SPAIN, 
Vol.  I:  From  Altamira  to  the 
Catholic  Kings 
by  J.  M.  Pita  Andrade 

This  luxurious  volume  is  devoted 
to  the  rich  art  of  Spain,  from  pre- 
historic cave  paintings  up  to  the 
Renaissance  in  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries.  The  120  stunning  repro- 
ductions (85  in  full  color)  combined 
with  an  informative  text  show  how 
a  great  center  of  civilization  has  pro- 
duced its  own  vision  of  the  world, 
its  own  image  of  man. 
101/2  x  1 2%  $27.50  until  Christmas, 
$29.50  thereafter 


i 
i 

ivory  crucifix  from  TREASURES  OF  SPAIN,  VOUl 

WHO  WAS  RAPHAEL? 

by  Nello  Ponente 

The  first  volume  of  a  new  series 
about  great  artists  that  is  designed  to 
trace  the  artist's  development  step 
by  step,  showing  how  his  work  came 
into  being,  shaped  by  the  traditions 
and  circumstances  of  his  time. 
One  of  the  most  influential  artists 
of  all  time,  Raphael  created  a  world 
of  order,  beauty,  and  harmony  an- 
swering to  the  humanist  ideal  of 
the  Renaissance. 

90  plates,  28  in  full  color 
8'/4  x  9  $10.00 

NEW  IN  THE  TASTE  OF  OUR  TIME  SERIES 

PICASSO  DRAWINGS 

by  Jean  Leymarie 

51  plates  in  color  and  black  and 
white  6'/4  x  7  $7.50 

INGRES 

by  Gae'tan  Picon 

50  plates  in  full  color 

6'/4x7  $7.50 

At  your  bookstore 

SKIRA  Art  Books  are  distributed  by 

THE  WORLD  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

A  SUBSIDIARY  OF  THE  TIMES  MIRROR  COMPANY 

Cleveland  and.  New  York 
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Performing;  Arts  by  Robert  Kotlowitz 


NEW  FILMS: 


ADULTERY,  MURDER, 
AND  A  BIG  REVOLUTION 


I  n  an  essay  released  to  the  press 
shortly  before  the  fifth  New  York 
Film  Festival  opened  late  in  Septem- 
ber, the  Festival's  program  director, 
Richard  Roud,  put  up  an  argument 
for  plotless  movies.  ".  .  .  [T]he  re- 
proach most  often  slung  at  the  New 
Cinema,"  he  wrote,  "is  that  it  can't 
tell  stories;  that  there  is  never 
enough  plot  ;  and  that  what  there  is 
is  dramatically  incoherent  at  best,  ar- 
bitrary at  worst.  ...  I  am  afraid  that 
the  clamor  for  plot  is  related  to  the 
sad  fact  that  films  are  still  relegated 
to  an  inferior  position  in  the  arts  .  .  ." 
Mr.  Roud  has  missed  the  point.  I 
think,  although  with  that  last  state- 
ment he  has  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag. 
It  is  only  bad  films  that  are  relegated 
to  an  inferior  position  in  the  arts  and 
it  matters  little  whether  they  are  Old, 
Middle-aged,  or  New  Cinema.  A  lousy 
movie  is  a  lousy  movie. 

The  fact  is  that  of  the  six  films  I 
saw  at  the  Festival  at  least  half  were, 
if  anything,  overloaded  with  plot; 
and  they  were  without  exception  the 
less  important  half.  No  one  could  re- 
proach them  for  a  lack  of  incidents. 
What  we  really  clamor  for  when  we 
see  them,  and  others  like  them,  is  not 
plot  but  the  substance  of  life,  the 
"story"  that  naturally  reveals  itself 
when  essential  things  happen  in  dra- 
matic form.  When  film  makers  forget 
this,  they  may  become  momentarily 
famous  for  the  skill  of  their  photog- 
raphy or  the  quality  of  their  color  or 
even  for  their  public  pronouncements, 
but  their  work  will  surely  disappear 
eventually  into  a  graveyard  of  aes- 
thetic misadventures. 


In  Jonas  Cornell's  Swedish  film 
Hugs  and  Kisses,  for  example,  three 
more  or  less  attractive  young  people 
go  through  the  motions  of  light- 
headed sexual  amorality.  A  married 
couple  invites  the  husband's  friend,  a 
novelist  who  is  broke,  to  share  their 
flat  with  them.  He  moves  in  and  be- 
gins to  act  as  valet-butler.  Soon  he 
finds  himself  a  girl,  and  she  too  joins 
the  menage,  only  to  be  thrown  out  by 
the  wife,  who  is  jealous.  Soon,  the 
guest  takes  over  the  husband's  role, 
displaces  him  in  bed,  and  the  story 
ends. 

This  is,  of  course,  familiar  Pinter 
territory  (with  Ionesco  and  Bergman 
landscapes  on  the  horizon).  The  dia- 
logue is  spoken  in  stammers  and 
starts.  An  air  of  mystery  trails  each 
character.  Something  essential  al- 
ways seems  about  to  take  place,  and 
never  does.  The  problem  in  Hugs  and 
Kisses  is  simple:  the  characters  have 
no  life  outside  the  frame  of  each 
scene.  Nothing  happened  to  them  be- 
fore the  film  opens;  nothing  will 
happen  to  them  when  it  is  over.  They 
exist  only  in  the  director's  imagina- 
tion as  tenuous  projections  designed 
to  beguile  the  viewer.  At  moments 
they  do,  mildly.  The  wife  likes  to 
stand  in  front  of  a  full-length  mirror 
and  admire  herself  in  the  nude,  and 
her  husband  is  an  unlikely,  handsome 
haberdasher  who  is  able  to  squeeze 
out  a  crocodile  tear  at  will.  Rut  in  the 
end  they  all  go  up  like  a  wisp  of  fitful 
smoke. 

Ho  Widerberg's  Elvira  Madigan— 
another  Swedish  work  shown  at  the 
Festival-has  enough   plot  for  two 


movies.  A  young  Army  officer  deser 
from  the  cavalry  to  run  away  with 
tightrope  walker.  (An  hour  after  tl 
movie  opens  we  finally  learn  that  1 
has  also  deserted  a  wife  and  two  ch 
dren.)  They  settle  down  at  an  idyll 
Baltic  resort  during  the  off-seaso 
but  before  long  their  identities  a 
discovered  and  they  are  forced  to  fk 
An  old  cavalry  buddy  finds  them  (thi 
happen  to  beach  their  rowboat  at  tl 
precise  riverbank  spot  the  friend 
standing  upon )  and  reveals  that  t*> 
officer's  wife  has  tried  to  kill  herst 
from  despair.  Again  the  couple  fit 
Their  money  runs  out.  They  begin 
go  hungry;  mutual  reproach  is  ft 
lowed  by  reconciliation.  Finally  the 
is  a  murder. 

Murder.  Adultery.  Flight.  Starv 
tion.  Yet,  with  all  these  monument 
themes  at  hand,  the  end  of  Elvi 
Madigan  leaves  the  peeuliar  feelii 
that  nothing  at  all  has  happened.  Tl 
hero  and  heroine  are  simply  two  bea 
tiful  ciphers  sleepwalking  their  w; 
through  life,  mindless,  sweetly  na'iv 
tepid  projections  again  of  an  exce 
sively  romantic  view  of  life.  Watchir 
their  love  affair  disintegrate  is  lil 
watching  two  sawdust  dolls  con 
slowly  apart.  Their  misery  is  tediou 
their  pain  merely  mimicked. 

Mr.    Widerberg    has    set  Elvi) 


Mr.  Kotlowitz,  managing  editor  i 
"Harper's,"  was  formerly  on  /Ac  std 
of  "Show"  and  an  editor  of  the  Pocfl 
Books  anthology  "Discovery."  II 
first  in  hih  in  this  miiiiii :/ in  Octolx 
1959)  was  "Mr.  Balanchine  Builds 
Ballet." 


Harper's  Magazine,  December  10G7 


PERFORMING  ARTS 

iigan  in  an  incredibly  beautiful 
Id  of  sun-dappled  leaves  and  blue- 
k  skies,  bewitching  beaches,  soft 
es,  misty  landscapes.  The  color  is 
jigeous.  Cushioning  all  the  lyrical 
ts  of  lovemaking  is  the  slow  move- 
lit  of  Mozart's  21st  piano  concerto, 
s  another  of  Mr.  Widerberg's  un- 
rigs that  Mozart  turns  out  to  be  too 
ch  for  him.  Every  time  the  viewer 
4t  last  compelled  to  pay  attention 
the  long,  muted,  sad  melody,  the 
nd  track  is  cut— always  at  the 
rial  musical  moment.  It  is  both  in- 
isitive  and  an  affectation.  The  two 
mg  lovers  are  no  match  for  Mozart 
her,  even  though  Pia  Degermark 
1  Thommy  Berggren,  who  play 
;m,  try  nobly  to  capture  a  sense  of 
|ency  as  their  story  sluggishly  un- 
ds. 


oth  Hugs  and  Kisses  and  Elvira 
Idigan  are  directors'  pictures.  So 
.s  Jerzy  Skolimowski's  Le  Depart. 
t  in  a  curious  way  the  only  real 
ng  to  be  remembered  from  all  three 
the  personal  attractiveness  of  their 
ung  performers.  This  is  especially 
ue  of  Le  Depart,  in  which  Jean- 
lerre  Leaud  (  who  was  the  boy  in  The 

0  Blows)  gives  a  performance  of 
zzling  brio  as  a  scrappy  young  hair- 
esser  hung  up  on  his  infatuation 
r  sports  cars.  The  movie  includes  a 
rhaps  unique  scene  of  surprising 
«ual  aggression  that  takes  place 
hind  the  wheel  of  one  of  Monsieur 
jaud's  sports  cars,  as  well  as  a  de- 
,'htful  moment  at  an  automobile 
low  in  which  the  hero  and  heroine 
■scover  each  other  in  a  car  that  re- 
lives slowly  on  a  pedestal.  But  for 

1  its  intermittent  pleasures,  the 
iart  of  Le  Depart  is  as  opaque  as  the 
Vo  Swedish  movies;  again  the  char- 
ters have  no  real  identities,  no  past 
ad  no  future  anyone  can  believe  in, 
ren  casually. 

Roberto  Rossellini's  The  Rise  of 
puis  XIV  was  another  gorgeous  Fes- 
val  entry,  slow,  impressive,  careful, 
n  intelligent  couturier's  dream.  It  is 
documentary-style  reconstruction  of 
tte  young  Louis's  life  from  the  death 
f  his  mentor.  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
util  the  last  stone  is  set  in  place  at 
'ersailles,  that  human  aviary  in 
tfnch  Louis  caged  his  nobles  and  fed 
hem  promises,  gossip,  and  sweet- 
aeats  to  keep  their  minds  off  revolu- 
ion. 

But  since  Louis's  conflicts  are  all 


Our  Can 
Became  Jealous 
of  Our  Bottle 


It  was  color  really.  There  sat  our  crystal  clear  bottle 
with  all  that  gleaming  golden  Miller  High  Life  showing 
through.  Our  can  first  developed  a  gilt  complex. 

Everyone  liked  our  other  can,  you  understand,  except 
that  it  was  hardly  descriptive  of  the  hearty,  robust  beer 
flavor  of  Miller  High  Life.  So  when  this  jealousy  thing 
cropped  up,  we  decided  to  create  a  champagne-golden  can. 

Look  for  it  the  next  time  you  shop  for  beer.  Look  for  the 
proud  gold  cans  containing  Miller  High  Life.  Distinctive. 
Gold.  Good.  Miller  High  Life. 


©MILLER  BREWING  CO.,  MILWAUKEE 
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resolved  when  the  film  opens,  and  no 
one  really  has  a  chance  of  standing  up 
to  him,  the  film  is  almost  non-existent 
in  terms  of  drama.  It  is,  however, 
nearly  perfect  as  a  chronicle  and  not 
without  either  irony  or  humor.  Maza- 
rin  manages  to  die  wittily  as  he  faces 
the  relentless  questioning  of  a 
Churchman  who  is  anxious  to  know 
the  extent  and  plans  for  Mazarin's 
estate,  reputedly  the  biggest  in 
France.  Later,  there  are  quick,  bril- 
liant flashes  when  Louis  decides  to 
preoccupy  his  court  with  questions  of 
fashion,  both  in  dress  and  food. 

But  under  the  film's  mass  of  detail 
about  life  at  court,  Rossellini  has  sur- 
prisingly little  to  say  about  his  hero. 
At  Mazarin's  death,  Louis  took  power, 
made  his  ambition  public,  and  held 
on:  that  is  the  whole  story.  But 
through  the  accumulation  of  those  de- 
tails, Rossellini  has  created  an  intense 
surface  reality  that  can  pass,  almost, 
for  real  life.  Louis  makes  an  appear- 
ance at  court  in  a  red  and  pink  suit, 
walking  on  gold  shoes,  all  of  it  sur- 
mounted by  a  headful  of  enormous 
fake  brunet  curls;  his  purpose  is  to 
keep  the  nobles  busy  imitating  him. 
Louis's  meat  dish  is  brought  to  him 
enclosed  in  a  silver  salver,  locked.  His 
kitchen  keeps  a  small  battalion  of 
i-ooks,  chefs,  busboys,  and  serving 
people  occupied  while  at  the  entrance 
to  the  dining  room,  the  head  chef  him- 
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self  stands  on  a  table  passing  approval 
upon  each  dish. 

The  cast  is  mainly  amateur.  Louis, 
for  example,  is  played  by  a  simple- 
faced  unknown  named  Jean-Marie 
Patte.  Monsieur  Patte  is  short  and 
stocky.  He  walks  pigeon-toed.  His 
Louis  knows  exactly  what  is  in  his 
head  and  how  to  make  everyone 
around  him  understand  it.  Nothing 
irrelevant  to  the  question  of  his  power 
concerns  him;  that  (and  hjs'  mis- 
tresses) is  his  obsession.  He  reads  in 
a  book  that  the  only  things  that  men 
cannot  face  steadfastly  are  death  and 
the  sun.  As  Louis  mulls  that  idea  over, 
after  a  fourteen-course  dinner  which 
he  has  eaten  alone  in  front  of  his 
entire  court,  recognition  begins  to 
flood  his  face  and  the  movie  ends. 

Y<<////(/  Toerless,  a  West  German  pro- 
duction directed  and  written  by  Vol- 
ker  Schlondorff  from  Robert  Musil's 
novel,  is  a  wholly  exceptional  film  in 
which  the  quality  of  feeling  is  ex- 
tremely pure.  By  pure,  I  mean  that 
Mr.  Schlondorff  has  exploited  neither 
his  characters  nor  their  narrative  and 
has  been  entirely  true  to  both.  On  the 
evidence  of  this  one  film,  he  would 
seem  to  be  one  of  the  most  concen- 
trated directors  at  work  today;  it  was 
one  of  t  he  chief  pleasures  of  the  Festi- 
val to  come  upon  a  vision  as  consistent 
and  focused  as  this. 


The  story  is  set  in  an  East  Prussi  | 
boys'  school  run  by  a  standard,  ster 
turn-of-the-century  faculty  for  t! 
sons  of  rich  Viennese.  (The  novel  \fi 
published  in  1900.)  There  the  qu ! 
adolescent  Toerless  becomes  part  oif 
trio  whose  only  reason  for  existei 
is  the  continued  torture  of  a  plurr 
weak  student  named  Basini.  Basil 
steals  and  is  caught  by  Toerless  af 
his  friends  Beineberg  and  Ueitir 
These  two  echt  Deutseh  bullies  find1: 
Basini  the  perfect  target  for  thj 
own  unresolved  conflicts.  Basini,  | 
his  part,  is  ready  to  degrade  hims 
in  any  way  in  order  to  be  accept 
and  forgiven  the  theft.  Young  Tor 
less,  meanwhile,  becomes  the  hypr 
tized  observer  of  Basini's  humiliatr 
in  the  attic  above  the  school  donf 
tory.  ' 

As  Toerless,  Matthieu  Carrie'1! 
perfectly  captures  the  fastidiousne] 
of  the  emerging  young  philosophy 
artist,  who  learns  to  act  only  slow 
Carriere  is  one  of  those  handsofi 
adolescents  whose  faces  look  entire! 
filled  with  themselves,  yet  he  manad 
to  define  the  character  of  Toerh 
with  unusual  subtlety.  Toerless.  o1 
knows,  will  grow  into  a  ruthl*' 
young  man,  attracted  by  abstractio 
and  transcendent  ideas  and  salvag 
by  intelligence  and  talent.  Marii 
Seidowsky  as  Basini,  on  the  otl 
hand,  looks  like  a  fat  eager  rabbit, 
is  ordinary  to  the  end,  always  the  ws 
coming  victim;  the  only  judgment  \ 
makes  of  Beineberg,  his  chief  U 
hirer,  is  that  he  has  bad  breath. 

Schlondorff  has  photographed  t 
barren  black  and  white  w  inter  lai 
scape  of  Prussia  as  though  he  we- 
a  great  etcher.  All  the  imagt 
heighten  the  personal  drama  of  t 
boys:  students  suffocating  a  eapturt 
mouse  with  smoke,  a  worm  bei:| 
swallowed  by  a  student  eager  for  ; 
tent  ion.  a  palsied  old  man  at  a  lo( 
tavern,  the  crippled  headmaster.  Ha 
Werner  Henze  has  composed  a  supe 
score,  pithy  as  well  as  totally  contei 
porary  in  style.  Schlondorff's  or 
mistake,  I  think,  is  in  trying  to  foi 
shadow  too  heavily  the  parallels  1 
I  ween  the  Fast  Prussian  school  ai 
Nazi  Germany  that  the  story, 
course,  did  not  contain  in  Musi 
original.  But  it  is  remarkably  fait 
fu!  in  most  other  ways.  Mr.  Schln 
dorff,  God  help  him,  has  made  in  tr 
day  and  age  an  almost  perfectly  se 
contained  work  of  art. 
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"big"  picture  of  the  Festival  was 
.  Pontecorvo's  The  Battle  of  Al- 
f,  and  rightly.  Using  a  mixed  Ital- 
ind  Algerian  cast,  Pontecorvo  has 
h\  an  account  of  the  Algerian 
[ution  against  French  colonialism 
hich  no  real  footage— that  is,  no 
jal  films  of  the  event— were  incor- 
ted.  Yet  the  effect  is  of  total  and 
ect  reality.  Pontecorvo  achieved 
e  tells  us.  by  using  natural  light- 
special  film  stock  (  presumably  of 
ing  degrees  of  imperfection), 
by  letting  his  camera  shoot  real 
le  in  real  settings.  Crucial  to  his 
tose  is  the  fact  that  his  entire  cast 
rfamiliar  to  the  audience.  Each 
acter  possesses  an  individuality 
capacity  for  surprise  unusual  in 
ies. 

hile  Pontecorvo  has  obvious  sym- 
ies  with  the  Algerian  nationalists 
as  been  careful  to  dramatize  the 
iguities  and  dilemmas  that  lay  at 
tenter  of  the  French  position.  One 
»e  most  interest  ing  c  haracters  in 
ilm  is  a  French  paratroop  captain 
must  destroy  the  Algerian  under- 
ind  cell  by  cell.  He  is  both  single- 
led  and  relentless.  He  is  also 
ged  with  a  vital  need  for  sec- 
tioning that  does  not  for  a  mo- 
lt interfere  with  his  sense  of  duty. 
Arabs,  too,  are  complex  men,  even 
gh  in  almost  every  instance  we 
\  them  only  as  public  figures 
se  lives  have  become  enclosed  by 
)ry  and  irrevocably  changed  by  it. 
0  point  does  Pontecorvo  attempt 
explain"  his  revolutionaries— or 
French  leaders— with  psychologi- 
sxpositions  of  their  lives  before 
revolution.  It  is  history  that  he 
bncerned  with  and  it  is  history 
finally  explains  them  all. 
ot  the  least  of  the  power  of  this 
ultuous  movie  comes  from  the 
y  scenes  in  which  the  techniques 
flicial  and  unofficial  terrorism  are 
)hically  illustrated.  Tanks  roll 
Kg  urban  streets  while  civilians 
bible  out  of  their  way.  Troops  en- 
«  martial  law.  destroying  proper- 
nd  hastily  shooting  the  first  mov- 
targets  in  sight.  A  French  official 
es  a  cocktail  party  and  on  his  way 
e  blows  up  a  section  of  the  Arab 
•  er,  as  quietly  planned.  The  tac- 
of  terrorism,  movies  like  The 
He  of  Algiers,  tell  us,  are  stand- 
Now,  having  also  seen  the  vio- 
e  of  our  own  1967  summer  on  film, 
ire  learning  to  believe  it. 


Remedios  Guanzon. 
Father  dead. 
Mother  blind. 


REMEDIOS  GUANZON,  FILIPINA,  AGE 
5.  Father  dead.  TB.  Mother  blind.  Earns 
a  few  pennies  begging.  Brother  is  a  scav- 
enger. Remedios  guides  blind  mother's 
hands  to  spots  on  clothes  that  require 
particular  scrubbing.  Family  lives  in.  one 
small  room.  Must  crawl  through  small 
opening  to  enter.  Walls  from  material 
found  ttt  city  dump.  No  facilities.  Help  to 
Remedios  means  help  to  entire  family, 
medical  care  included. 

Thousands  of  children  as  needy  a*  Reme- 
dios anxiously  await  "adoption"  by  you 
or  \our  group.  Choose  a  boy  or  ^irl  from 
Greece,  South  Korea.  Viet  Nam,  Hong 
Kong,  the  Philippines,  Brazil,  Colombia. 
Ecuador  or  Peru.  Your  child  and  his  famil\ 
receive  a  monthly  rash  grant,  as  well  as 
counselling,  medical  care,  blankets,  house- 
hold equipment,  clothing  —  and  primary 
school  education.  ^  on  receive  a  case  history 
and  photograph.  Each  month  you  write  and 
receive  a  letter  (original  and  translation). 
Learn  bow  your  "adoption"  benefits  the 
entire  family.  Soon,  through  the  regular 
letters  and  progress  reports,  you  and  your 
child  develop  a  warm,  loving  relationship. 

\\  e  eagerlj   offer  our  financial  statement 
i  proud  of  the  handling  of  our  funds. 

PLAIN  is  a  non-political,  non-profit,  non-sectarian,  independent  relief  or- 
ganization, approved  b\  tin-  United  Stales  Government,  registered  under 
No.  YFA019  with  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  \id  of  tin 
Agency  for  International  Development  and  filed  with  the  National  Better 
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CHECK  VOUR  CI1  VHin 

upon  request  because  we  are 


Inc. 

352  PARK  AVENUE  SOUTH,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10010-Founded  1937 


PARTIAL  LIST  OF 
SPONSORS  AND 
FOSTER  PARENTS 

Steve  Allen 
Sen.  Paul  H.  Douglas 
Helen  Hayes 
Conrad  N.  Hilton 
Sen.  Jacob  K.  Javits 
Sen.  Robert  F.  Kenned/ 
Art  Linkletter 
Amb.  &  Mrs   Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
Garry  Moore 
Sen.  Willian  Proxmire 
Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Sarnoff 
Gov.  &  Mrs.  William  W.  Scrai-ton 
Sen.  John  G.  Tower 


H  12-67 


FOSTER  PARENTS  PLAN,  INC. 

352  PARK  AVENUE  SOUTH,  NEW  YORK,  N.v.  10010 
In  Canada:  P.  O.  Box  65,  Sta.  B,  Montreal,  Que. 

A.  I  wish  to  become  a  Foster  Parent  of  a  needy  child  for  one  year 
or  more.  If  possible,  sex  ,  age  .nationality 

I  will  pay  $15  a  month  for  one  year  or  more  S180  per  year 
Payment  will  be  monthly  (  ),  quarterly  (  ),  semi-annually  (  ] 
annually  (  ). 

I  enclose  herewith  my  first  payment  S 

B.  I  cannot  "adopt"  a  child  but  I  would  like  to  help  a  child  by 
contributing  $ 


Name 

Addrtsi 
City  


-State- 


-Zip. 


Date_ 


-Contributions  are  income  fax  deductible 
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Music  in  the  Round  by  Discus 

OPERA:  SIX  ALL-TIME  THRILLERS 


.4  new  "Wozzeck,"  and  all  tliose 
Italians  in  torrents  of  song. 

Aiban  Berg's  Wozzeck  is  one  of  the 
major  operas  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, and  is  an  admitted  masterpiece 
—admitted  as  such  even  by  those  who 
do  not  like  the  work-but  it  has  not 
had  much  in  the  way  of  recording. 
For  years  the  only  available  perfor- 
mance was  the  one  conducted  by  Mi- 
tropoulos,  and  that  dates  back  about 
two  decades.  Last  year,  however,  an  al- 
bum of  Wozzeck  came  from  Deutsche 
Grammophon ;  and  now  comes  one 
conducted  by  Pierre  Boulez  (CBS 
32210001.  mono;  32210002,  stereo; 
both  2  discs  I . 

The  announcement  of  the  Boulez 
recording  had  raised  considerable  ex- 
pectation. Boulez  is  not  only  an  im- 
portant composer,  but  he  is  also  a 
conductor  who  specializes  in  contem- 
porary music,  especially  atonal  and 
serial  music.  He  is  an  authority  on 
this  subject,  he  had  developed  into  a 
magnificent  conductor,  and  the  feel- 
ing was  that  his  Wozzeck  was  going 
to  be  the  definitive  one.  He  leads  the 
orchestra  and  chorus  of  the  Paris 
National  Opera,  and  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  cast  are  Walter  Berry 
(Wozzeck).  Albert  Werkenmeier 
(Captain  i.  Isabel  Strauss  (Marie), 
Carl  Doench  (  Doctor  i .  and  Fritz  Uhl 
( Drum  Major  i . 

But  this  turns  out  to  be  a  Wozzeck 
different  from  the  one  that  had  been 
anticipated.  Certainly  it  has  its  thrill- 
ing moments,  and  certainly  Boulez 
demonstrates  his  mastery.  He  con- 
ceives of  the  opera  as  drama;  and, 
thanks  to  the  especially  brilliant, 
close-up  recording,  the  performance 
comes  ofr  stunningly.  No  living  con- 
ductor, it  is  safe  to  say,  is  so  close  to 
the  idiom.  None  can  so  clarify  the  tex- 
ture, make  the  orchestra  "sound," 
achieve  such  a  combination  of  secu- 
rity and  personality.  Karl  Bohm,  who 
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conducts  the  previous  album,  is  an  ex- 
perienced man  who  has  been  conduct- 
ing Wozzeck  for  many  years,  but  he 
simply  does  not  begin  to  compare  with 
Boulez  in  this  repertory.  Bohm  is 
good,  Boulez  unforgettable. 

It  is  in  the  singing  that  questions 
are  raised.  In  his  notes  to  the  new 
album,  Boulez  explains  that  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  present  a  Wozzeck 
with  the  vocal  lines  as  written.  As  the 
problem  is  insoluble,  he  writes,  he  has 
decided  to  adopt  the  dramatic  (as  op- 
posed to  vocal)  solution,  regretting 
that  "I  am  unable  to  follow  the  exact 
pitch  which  is  strictly  marked."  The 
problem  lies  in  the  sprechstimme. 
Berg's  combination  of  song  and 
speech  asks  the  singers  occasionally 
to  produce  unearthly  high  notes  in  a 
kind  of  falsetto.  Boulez  has  discarded 
this.  In  doing  so,  he  has  discarded 
much  of  the  unique  expressionistic 
quality  of  the  score.  And  therefore, 
while  his  interpretation  is  tremen- 
dously effective,  with  clarity,  detail, 
and  power,  it  simply  is  not  the  Woz- 
zeck I  know.  It  somehow  sounds  pret- 
tified, more  like  a  play  with  inci- 
dental music.  Thus  the  earlier 
Deutsche  Grammophon  album  may  he 
lire  f  erred. 

The  last  few  months  have  seen  an 
unusual  number  of  opera  recordings. 
Wozzeck  may  be  the  most  important 
and  the  most  interesting,  but  it  is  to 
Verdi  and  Puccini  that  the  buying 
public  turns,  and  there  are  recordings 
of  operas  by  both  composers.  Puccini 
comes  off  especially  well,  with  albums 
of  the  seldom-heard  I. a  Rondine 
(RCA  Victor  LM  7048,  mono;  LSC 
7048,  stereo;  both  2  discs)  ;  Madama 
Butterfly  i  Angel  CL  3702,  mono  ;  SCL 
:'.702.  stereo;  both  discs  )  ;  and  Tosca 
(London  12(>7,  mono;  1207.  stereo; 
both  2  discs ) . 

La  Rondine  is  a  little  charmer.  It 
stalled  out  as  a  sort  of  Viennese 
operetta,  which  accounts  for  the  large 
number  of  waltzes  in  it.  Sentimental, 


bitter-sweet,  with  a  fluffy  libretto  ;|i 
a  large  order  of  juicy  Puccini  rli 
odies,  it  is  by  no  means  a  neglig 
work.  It  is  surprising  that  it  has  j 
been  done  in  New  York  for  m, 
years.  On  these  discs  it  receives  a:| 
performance.  Anna  Moffo  sings 
leading  role  of  Magda  and  she  ne 
before  has  been  heard  on  records! 
better  advantage.  She  is  a  pure  ly 
soprano,  and  the  role,  which  lies  ] 
fectly  for  her  voice,  calls  for  p 
lyric  singing.  She  sounds  sweet  I 
appealing,  and  her  singing  here  I 
none  of  the  forced,  artificial  qual 
that  sometimes  mars  her  work,  m 
other  singers,  all  good,  are  DanJ 
Barioni,  Mario  Sereni,  Graziella  1 
utti,  and  Piero  De  Palma.  Franca 
Molinari-Pradelli  leads  the  RCA  1 
iana  Orchestra  and  Chorus. 

Each  of  the  other  two  Puccinil; 
cordings  has  at  least  one  thing  * 
usual  about  it.  In  Madama  Butte;:- 
it  is  the  conductor,  Sir  John  Ba| 
rolli.  He  is  one  of  today's  podium  | 
erans,  but  for  many  years  his  n.J 
has  been  associated  with  orches 
rather  than  operatic   work.  Indli 
this  appears  to  be  the  first  openl 
has  ever  led  on  records.  In  the  TA 
set  there  also  is  something  unusdfc 
Birgit  Nilsson,  the  great  Wagne: 
soprano,  in  the  title  role. 

The     Barbirolli     Butterfly  : 
greeted  with  raptures  when  it  was 
leased  in  England,  and  one  can 
why.  Barbirolli  directs  the  openl 
though  he  had  been  doing  nothing! 
for  the  last  half-century.  His  id 
pretation  is  stylish,   warm,  rela 
and  lively.  More  to  the  point,  he  w< 
well  with  his  singers,  giving  t 
plenty  of  leeway  and  breathing  S) 
without  ever  surrendering  the  1 
vestige  of  control.  As  for  his  < 
there   is   the   smooth,  elegant  C 
Bergonzi  as  Pinkerton.  He  is  p 
ably  the  finest  tenor  in  the  Ittl 
repertoire  active  today.  His  voice  I 
not  have  the  power  of  Corelli's,  b  l 


Give  a  little  listen. 

If  you  think  you  have  to  put  up  with 
limited  sound,  just  because  you're 
going  to  use  limited  space,  forget  it. 

Get  yourself  an  Altec  711 B  receiver 
and  a  pair  of  Bolero  bookshelf  speakers 
and  you'll  have  sound  that  can  fill  a 
couple  of  rooms.  With  equipment  that 
could  huddle  in  a  corner. 

The  100-watt  FM  stereo  receiver 
has  circuitry  right  out  of  the  future 
(latest  stuff  like  integrated  circuits  and 
silicon  transistors).  That  way  you  get 
super  b  FM  reception  and  amplifica- 
tion plus  very  advanced  facilities  and 
controls.  Naturally,  the  711  will  also 
operate  your  tape  recorder  and  rec- 
ord player. 

The  Bolero  speakers  give  a  bass  few 
other  speaker  systems  can  match.  Clear, 
pure  highs.  Distortion-free  sound,  no 
matter  how  loud  you' like  it.  The  same 
faultless  sound  that's  made  Altec  the 
choice  of  most  broadcasting  and  re- 
cording studios  over  the  years. 

And  the  walnutcabinets  are  finished 
on  all  four  sides,  so  you  can  place 
them  vertically  or  horizontally.  Actu- 
ally, $758.50  never  bought  a  bigger 
stereo  system,  in  such  an  unobtrusive 
size.  Hear  it  (and  hear  why)  at  your 
Altec  dealer's. 

.  While  you  re  there,  as  k  h  im  for  our 
free  catalog.  Or  write  us  for  it.  It 
makes  for  good  reading.  And  even 
better  listening. 
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MUSIC  IN  THE  ROUND 


is  a  more  supple  and  pleasing  instru- 
ment, capable  of  infinitely  more 
nuance.  Bergonzi  is  the  ideal  record- 
ing singer.  On  stage,  he  is  a  stick,  but 
on  records  one  can  sit  back  and  revel 
in  his  ravishing  lyricism.  Renata 
Scotto  is  the  Butterfly.  Hers  is  flawed 
singing,  but  at  least  it  is  singing  with 
character.  She  has  trouble  with  top 
notes,  and  should  never  have  tried  the 
high  D  flat  at  Butterfly's  entrance. 
And  the  high  C  at  the  end  of  the'first- 
act  duet  is  little  more  than  a  screech. 
On  the  other  hand,  her  "Un  bel  di"  is 
believable  and  intense,  and  she  puis 
more  into  the  role  than  most  sopranos 
do. 

Nilsson  as  Tosca?  Intelligent,  vo- 
cally resplendent,  sensitive,  non-Ital- 
ianate.  Her  voice  hicks  the  vibrato  of 
most  Italian  sopranos.  But  she  sings 
the  role,  sings  it  from  first  note  to 
last,  with  great,  controlled  Hoods  of 
tone.  It  is  very  beautiful,  and  in  its 
way  completely  convincing,  even  if 
the  Italian  buffs  may  sneer.  Franco 
Corelli,  the  Cavaradossi,  produces  his 
expected  big  sound  and  even  tries  for 
a  pianissimo  or  two,  though  with  him 
the  effect  is  unnatural.  Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau,  who  sings  every- 
thing, is  cast  as  Scarpia  in  this  album. 
He  goes  about  it  like  a  gauleiter,  and 
that  is  not  as  bad  as  it  sounds,  for 
that  is  exactly  what  Scarpia  is.  Lorin 
Maazel  conducts  with  micrometer  ex- 
actness. 

The  Verdi  opera  is  La  Traviata 
(  RCA  Victor  LMSC  6180 ;  :?  records  ) , 
and  in  the  title  role  is  Montserrat  Ca- 
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Brai  2  (lis. -icbeslicder  Waltzes  (Op.  .r>2 
and  b  p  Jlsie  Morison,  Marjorie  Thom- 
as, R.,  ,  (I  Lewis,  and  Donald  Bell,  with 
VronsKy  and  Rabin,  duo-pianists.  Sera- 
phim 60033  (mono);  S  60033  (stereo). 
A  low-priced  reissue  and  a  good  one. 


balle,  who  opened  the  current  Metre 
politan  Opera  season  as  Violetta  i 
this  very  opera.  She  has  an  interesl 
ing  voice,  pure  and  silvery,  and  wit 
a  great  deal  of  authority.  In  a  way  sh 
is  a  throwback  to  an  earlier  age.  A 
yet  she  lacks  the  ultimate  control  c 
a  Nilsson,  and  her  singing  suffei 
from  some  annoying  little  pitch  di 
viations.  Yet  there  are  not  many  pre; 
ent-day  singers  in  her  class.  The  sta' 
of  singing  being  what  it  is,  Caballe 
contribution  is  not  to  be  disregarde 
Bergonzi,  singing  beautifully,  is  tl 
Alfredo;  the  talented  young  Amer 
can,  Sherrill  Milnes,  is  the  Germoi 
( Milnes  is  one  of  the  real  "comers"  ( 
the  scene),  and  Georges  Pretre  co: 
ducts,  sort  of. 

What  a  Cas 

If  you  like  Italian  opera  and  are  n 
too  concerned  with  hi-fi,  look  into  t 
Seraphim  reissue  (1136019,  2  dis< 
mono  only  )  of  Andrea  Chenier.  T 
recorded  sound  is  dated,  the  conduct 
(Oliviero  de  Fabritiis)  takes  ever 
thing  fast,  the  singers  sort  of  bi 
their  way  through-but  what  a  ca 
and  what  bulling!  Beniamino  Gig 
Maria  Caniglia,  Italo  Tajo,  Giusep 
Taddei,  Gino  Bechi,  Giulietta  Simic 
ato-all  stars,  all  at  the  peak  of  thi 
career.  The  Giordano  opera  was  : 
corded  in  1941  and  remains  an  { 
time  thriller.  It  generates  more  i 
imal  excitement  than  a  cage  full 
monkeys  with  their  tails  tied 
get  her. 


The  vocal  quartet  is  flawless,  Vron: I 
and  Babin  play  stylishly,  and  I?  rah  ' 
pretty  waltzes  emerge  with  real  ch  • 
acter.  An  utterly  charming  disc. 

Elgar:  Cello  Concerto.  Jacqueline  l| 
Pre  and  London  Symphony  Orches ' 
conducted  by  Sir  John  Barbirolli.  Ar  1 
36338  (mono);  S  MMH  (stereo). 

Many  believe  this  concerto  to  be  i 
gar's  masterpiece.  It  is  a  beautiful,  r  I 
sounding,  contemplative  work,  and  1 
gets  better  on  each  hearing,  especii  f 
in  so  commanding  a  performance  as  '  < 
one.  Unfortunately  the  reverse  of  t 
record  contains  silly  encore  pieces,  I 
anybody  who  gets  the  Elgar  will  haV  3 
put  up  with  specious  arrangement!  I 
music  by  Bach,  de  Falla,  Bruch,  A 
others.  A  shame. 
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